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All Books subject to recall 


All borrowers must regis- 
ter in the library to bor- 
row books for home use. 
All books must be re- 
turned at end of college 
year for inspection and 
repairs. 

Limited books must be 
returned within the four 
week limit and not renewed. 

Students must return all 
books before leaving town. 
Officers should arrange for 
the return of books wanted 
during their absence from 
town. 

Volumes of periodicals 
and of pamphlets are held 
in the library as much as 
possible. For special pur- 
poses they are given out 
for a limited time. 

Borrowers should not use 
their library privileges for 
the benefit of other persons. 

Books of special value 
and gift books, when the 
giver wishes it, are not al- 
lowed to circulate. 

Readers are asked to re- 
port all cases of books 
marked or mutilated. 





Do not deface books by marks and writing. 
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The Gardeners’ Chronicle 


(For Specia HEADINGS SEF UNDER ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS; Books; CERTIFICATED PLANTS, ETC.; NURSERY Notes; OBITUARY; 
Prants, New; SOCIETIES; AND ILLUSTRATIONS.) 


A 


ACIDITY, som, 296, 312 

Aconitum Fischeri, 298 

Afforestation area, new, 154 

African plants. notes on East, 205 

Agricultural conference at High 
Leigh, Hoddesdon, 245 

Agricultural Credits Act, 1923, 112 

Agricultural development and 
unemployment, 227 

Agricultural economics, 15 

Agricultural scholarships, 139 

Agriculture in the Sudan, 317 

Albert Medal, presentation of 
the, 52 

Alberta Wheat crop, the, 126 

Albinos of Miltonia vexillaria, 35 

Allium flavum, 187; A. triquetrum, 
333 
Allotment holders aid to a London 

_ Hospital, 154 

Allotments: ancient, 
bill on, 198 

Alocasia macrorhiza, 263 

Alpine garden, the, 23, 38, 53, 99, 
133, 157, 245, 261, 280, 305, 321, 
339, 349 

Alstroemerias, 366 

Alyssum spinosum, 39 

America: the Dahlia in, 288; 
wart disease of Potato in, 16 

Amsterdam, International Horti- 
cultural Congress at, 112, 181 


318; new 


Anderson, Mr. Robert, 154 ; 
presentation to, 181 

Androsace, 280 

Anemone ranunculoides, 169 ; 


A. sylvestris, 220; the Snowdrop, 
200 


Amewers to Correspendents : -- 


Abutilon and vine leaves 
damaged, 109; Analysis of soil, 
110; Aphis on Roses, 32; Apple 
infested with a grub, 254; Apple 
twig mildewed, 78; Asparagus 
‘Ferns, ` 315; Asters diseased, 
78, 109; Azalea, fungus on an, 
32; Azalea mollis, pink-flowered, 


270; Begonia Mrs. Petersen, 
propagating, 358; Begonia with 
rusty leaves, 226; Begonias 


dropping their buds and leaves, 123; 
Big bud mite of Black Currant, 
372: Blowflies among fruit crops, 
254; Brassicas, fungus on, 344 ; 
Bulba in the axils of Lily 
leaves, 242: Bumble bees in 
glasshouses, 315; Cabbage butter- 
flies, 315; Cake dust, 151; Caper 
Spurge, the, 123; Carnations: 
soil for, |138: Souvenir de la 
` Malmaison, 78; ‘‘ Cat-tail,”” ex- 
terminating, 288; Cauliflower 
plants, grubs attacking young, 
32; Celery: diseased, 270; with 
pithy stems, 242, 344; Christmas 
flowers, 109 ; Chrysanthemum buds 
failmg to open, 372; Chrysanthe- 
mum shows at Westminster, 50; 
Chrysanthemums: fertiliser for, 
254; for successional cutting, 
14; Cinders and coal ash in 
soil, 286; Claytonia sibirica and 
C. perfoliata, 50: Clematis, early 
and late flowering, 286; Clover 
in a tennis court, 95; Commelina 
and Ceratostigma, 254 ; [Coriaria 
terminalis, 315; Costs of garden 
work, 151; Cymbidmm Lowia- 


. leaves of, 


num, 302; Cypripediums, twin- 
flowered, 270; ahlia tubers, 
protection of, 254; Dahlias, the 
propagation of, 316; Delphinium, 
a fasciated, 64; Delphiniums, 
white or cream flowered, 242; 
Employer’s licence for a gardener, 
344; Evergreen shrubs for a 
hedge, 254; Fertiliser for Chry- 
santhemums, 254; Fig tree 
diseased, 123; Flowers: for 
Christmas, 109; for market, 
hardy, 138; Foxgloves with cup- 
shaped terminal flowers, 64; 
Fruit trees, checking woody 
growth in, 330: Gardener’s: clairn 
for expenses and bonus, 254; 
holiday, 78; lodge, 242; notice, 
64; union, 64; Garden work, 
costs of, 151; Germination of 
Tomato seeds, 270; Golf courses, 
Starweed on, 
bushes dying, 109; Cooseberries 
failing, 64; Grape: Prince of 
Wales, 330; Muscat of Alex- 
andria shanking, 71; Grape 
vines, failure with, 344; Grapes: 
with brown markings, 286; and 
other indoor fruits for a large 
institution, 64; shanking in, 
196; shrivelling of, 123, 242; 
Greenhouses, rental of, 138; 
Green scum on a hard court, 195 : 
Grubs: attacking Cyclamen, 286 ; 
attacking young Cauliflower 
plants, 32; Hardy flowers for 
market, 138; Horse Radish, 123; 
Humea elegans, 50; Lake: scum 
on a, 166, 224; weeds in a, 316; 
Lawns: moss on, 124; soot as 
a fertiliser for, 166; Leeks at 
a flower show in July, 138; 
Lilium candidum, 242; L. longi- 
florum var. formosum, 315; 
Liverwort on a lawn, 195; 
Loofah plants, 50; Marble and 
stone statues, to clean, 965; 
Melon leaves diseased, 109, 
242 ; Melons growing one-sided, 
195; Moss: on lawns, 124; 
in flower pots, 372; Mul- 
berry, 124; Nectarine: fruits 
splitting, 95; Lord Napier, 151; 
Nectarines failing, 138; Night 
soil, 166; Oak from Turkey 
286 ; Oak tubs, ornamental, 226; 
Ox-Eye Daisy, fasciation in, 78; 
Paeony™ diseased, 50°; '!Palms, 
potting, 372; Pansies diseased, 
78; Passion fruit, edible 
Australian, 270; Peach: and 
Nectarine fruits falling, 64; 
Peach, Early Rivers with split 
stones, 95; a large, 64; leaf curl 
of, 188; leaves of, diseased, 14, 
302; leaves of, falling, 196; 
perforated. 965 
Peaches: deficient in flavour, 32; 
diseased, 14; with split stones, 
151; Pears, failure of, 151l; 
Pelargonium  Rossway, 64 ; 
Phloxes failing, 95; Pine Weevil, 
96; Plane trees, lopping, 286; 
Planting on the sea front, 358; 


Plumbago unhealthy, 96; Plum 
leaves discoloured, 138; Plums 
diseased, 32; Potatos with 


scabby skins, 254, 344; Pyrus 
Aucuparia casting its bark, 226; 
Red spider attacking vines and 
Peaches, 330 ; Rhododendrons for 


316; Gooseberry | 


Apples: 


sandy soils, 196; Roses, failing 
to open, 110; aphis on, 32; 
Hybrid Tea for bedding, 242; 
Scum : ona hard tennis court, 195 ; 
on a lake, 166, 224; Sea front, 
subjects for planting on the, 358 ; 
Shrubs: hardy evergreen, 242; 
hardy flowering, ` 242; Snail 
plant, the, 110; Soil: for analysis, 
110; for Carnations, 138; steri- 
lisation of, to kill weeds, 152; 
Soot as a dressing for lawns, 
166; Spruce shoots, unhealthy, 
152; Starweed on golf courses, 
316; Statues, cleansing marble 
and stone, 95; Sterilisation of 
soil to kill. weeds, 152; Stocks, 
Brompton, 64; Strawberry run- 
ners from barren plants, 96; 
Street .trees, 196; Sulphate of 
ammonia as a dressing for lawns, 
254; Sweet. Peas failing, 316; 
Tennis court: Clover in a, 95; 
green scum on a hard, 195; the 
marking of a hard, 196; Tim- 
ber, prevention of dry rot in, 
96; Tomato seeds, the germi- 
nation of, 270; Tomato with 
terminal flowers, 14; Tomatos, 
diseased, 14, 110, 152, 226, 
254 failing to set, 96, 110; 
withering of, 124; with hard, 
yellow patches, 166; Tree seeds, 
failure with, 166; Trees: shriv- 


elled, 152; street, 196; Tub, 
water in a tarred, 330; orna- 
mental Oak, 226; Vine: in- 


fested with red spider, 330; 
growth on, 50; leaves of, dis- 
coloured, 96, 152; Violas, 
diseased, 110; Vitriol for spray- 
ing a garden path, 50; Weeds: 
in a lake, 316; sterilisation of 
soil to kill, 152; Woodlice, 96; 


Woody growth in fruit trees, — 


checking, 330 


Anthurium 291 

Antirrhinum plant, a large 257 
Aotus gracillima 60 

Aphis, woolly, 369 

Aphides: nicotine powder as a 


destroyer of 34; plague of, 121 


Apple canker, 167 
Apple crop, the Canadian, 227 
Apple cultivation, 


tradition and 
fashion in, 44 


Apple cuttings, 341 
Apples: 


highly coloured, 369; 
hybrid, 378 ; little known methods 
of keeping, 144; market, 354 ; pro- 
posed tax on imported, 288 
Allington Pippin, 369; 
Broad-Eye Pippin 327, 355; 
Bushy Grove, 297; Calville 
Rouge d’Automne, 222; Forge, 
354; King of Tompkin’s County, 
369; Loddington Pearmain, 297 ; 
Nanny, 354; Sops-in-wine, 222, 
312. 


Apricot, pruning the, 366, 
Aquilegia caerulea Mrs. Nicholls, 58 
Asimina triloba, 295 

Asparagus, the culture of, 282 
Asphodel, the, 307 

Aster 


diplostephioides, 58; A. 
ericoides praecox, 38l; A. Farr- 
eri, 38; A. subcaeruleus Apollon, 


Astilbe simplicifolia, 53, 
Avondale Forestry Station, the, 104, 


119 


Auricula, the woolly aphis of, 312 

Autumn, Holland in, 215, 232 : late 
in the rock garden, 377 

Autumn tints, 232 


B 

BAGATELLE, ROSE TRIALS AT, 198 

Balfour, Sir Isaac Bayley, memorial 
to the late, 244, 336, 346 

Barker, Mr. S., 112 

Bath, fruit trees for the publie 
parks of, 2 

Bauhin’s Pinaz, the tercentenary 
of Gaspard, 40 

Baxter exhibition, the, 126 

Bayley-Balfour Memorial garden, 
244, 336, 346 

Beans: Broad, 44, 354; Early Dwarf. 
368; Runner, 84, 121, 163 

Bedding plants in the London parks, 
distribution of surplus, 214 

Bedford Park, 147 

Begonia species, some, 368 

Belgian plant import regulations, 
new, 126 

Bellis rotundifolia coerulescens, 305 

Bernhard-Smith, <A. (Poisonous 
Plants of all Countries), 42 

Besant, Mr. William, appointment. 
of, 244 

Bewley, Dr. W. F., 198 

Bidder, the late Rev. H. J , 270, 282 

Bignonia grandiflora, 273 

Biology at Cambridge, 229 

Boenninghausenia albiflora, 351, 381 

Bo'ness, gift of a park to, 69 

Books, high prices for floral, 288 

Books, Notices of :—An Elementary 
Text-book of Australian Forest 
Botany (©. T. White), 99; A 
Handbook of Conifere (W. Dalli- 
more and A. Bruce Jackson), 361 ; 
Apple Growing (M. C. Burritt), 
375; Bagatelle et ses Jardins (J. 
C. N. Forestier), 58; Botanical 
Magazine, 153; Canada of To- 
day, 97; Canker Control Trials 
(S. P. Wiltshire), 167; Delphiniums 
and How to Excel with Them 
(A. J. Macself), 69; Dwarf and 
Slow-growing Conifers (Murray 
Hornibrook), 115 ; Flowering 
Plants of South Africa, 16, 345; 
Flowers: A Garden Note-book 





(Sir Herbert Marweil), 319; 
“ Fruit Grower ” Directory 
and Handbook, 1924, 360: 


Journal of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, 256; Kew Guild 
Journal, 33; Methods of Seed 
Analysis (C. B. Saunders), 112; 
National Hardy Plant Society's 
Journal, 346; New Zealand 
Native Flora (Sir Q. Fenwick and 
James [Speden), 255; Plant 
names (T. S. Lindsay), 21; 
Poisonous Plants of all countries 
(A. Bernhard - Smith), 42 : 
Poplars (Forestry Commission 
Bulletin), 86; Practical Plant. 
Biochemistry (Muriel Wheldale 
Onslow), 271; Practical Plant 
Ecology (A. G. Tansley), 303; 
R.H.S. Gardeners’ Pocket Diary, 
360 ; Sterility in Lilies (.4.B. Stout), 
308; The Flower Lover’s Guide 
to the Gardens of Hampton 
Court (Eric Law), 206; The 
Physiology of the Ascent of Sap 
(Sir Jagadis Bose), 99; Trees 
and Shrubs (Count E. S. Tarouca 
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and Dr. O. Schneider), 127; The 
Flora and Folklore of Shakespeare 
(F. Q. Savage), 158 


Border, an effective, 169 

Bose, Sir Jagadis (The Physiology 
of the Ascent of Sap), 99 

‘‘ Botanical Magazine,” 153 

Botanic Gardens, the oldest, 198 

Bougainvilleas, 132 

Box Hill Preservation, 167 

Brassicas, leaflets on the cultivation 
of, 256 

Brasso-Cattleya Lady Vezey Strong, 
319 


Brighton Aquarium, 185 
British forest-tree nursery trade, 
critical position of the, 139 
Broccoli, protecting, 326 
Brompton Park Nursery, 218 
Brooms of late summer, 206 
Brotherston, Mr. R. P., 126 
Brussels Sprouts, 311 
Buddleia auriculata, 279 
Bulb garden, the 19, 59, 99, 113, 
133, 157, 187, 199, 222, 237, 250, 
260, 289, 307, 321, 333, 353, 366 
Bulbs: British or Dutch ?, 163; 
importation of, into Holland, 
317; in fibre, the cultivation 
of, 133; planting hardy, 157 
Bunyard medals for fruit, 15 
Burritt, M. C. (Apple Growing), 375 
Buttercups, double, 10, 27, 45 


Cc 

CABBAGE, ROOT FLY, 25, 45, 60 

Cabbage trials at Kirton, spring, 52 

Cabbages, spring, 105 

Calandrinia umbellata, 349 

Calceolaria Scarlet Beauty, 189 

Callicarpa purpurea, 67 

Callirrhoe lineariloba, 69 

Calochorti, 289 

Camassias, 276 

Cambridge, biology at, 229 

Camellias, 260 ; in the open, 339 

Campanula pumila, Perry’s Pigmy, 
185 

Canada: grain harvest in, 332: 
Apple crop in, 227; florists and 
gardeners in, 34 

Canadian plant import regulations, 
new, 80 

Cannizaro, Wimbledon, 21 

Cannon Hall Muscat Grapes, 239 

Carbon dioxide and plant growth, 1 

Carey, William, 370 

Carnation culture in Natal, 37 

Carnations : 143, 305 ; at a South 
African Flower show, British 
grown, 98 

Caryopteris Mastacanthus, 206 

Castanea sativa heterophylla, 309, 
342 

Castanopsis chrysophylla, 89 

Castle Huntley Park for the public, 
79 


Catalpas, 359 
Cattleya ardens, 275; C. Gladiator, 
69 


Cauliflowers, 105 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, 89 

Cedar chests, value of, for keeping 
clothes from injury by moths, 
272 


Cedar grove on Mount Lebanon, 


272, 326 

Celmisias and Olearias, 255 

Cerastium tomentosum and 
sparrows, 6l 

Cercidiphyllum japonicum, 183. 
224, 370 


Cereus Schelhasii, 117 


Certificated Fruits and Vegetables :— 
Black Currant Hatton Giant, 240 - 
Red Currant Perfection, 240: 
White Currant White Versailles, 
240 ; Carrots: Amsterdam Forc- 
ing, 94; Early Parisian Forcing, 
94; Long Forcing, 94; Cucum. 
bers: Aviator, 94; Early Frame, 
94; Blair’s Prolific, 204; Covent 
Carden, 94: Everyday, 240) ; 





Frogmore Prolific, 94: Lord 
Roberts, 94; Perfection Ridge, 
240; Pride of the Market, 94: 
Royal Osborne, 94; Telegraph, 
240; French Beans: July, 241; 
Phenomena, 241; Lettuces: All 
the Year Round, 94; Brittany 
Winter White, 94 ; Density Cos, 
94; Goldring’s Bath Cos, 94; 
Hammersmith Hardy Green, 94; 
Stanstead Park, 94; White 
Madeira, 94; Winter Density, 94 ; 
Winter Giant, 94; Onions: An- 
glo-Spanish, 240 ; Premier, 240; 
Rousham Park Hero, 240 ; Silver 
Globe, 240; unner Beans: 
Bounteous, 240; Colossal, 240: 
Czar, 240 ; Prizewinner, 240 


Certificated Plants : — Aristolochia 
gigantea, 63; Armeria cephalotes 
Miss Max, 29; Asters: Alden- 
ham Pink, 239; A. alpinus Dunkle 
Schone, 29; October Dawn, 239; 
Snowdrift, 208; A. sub-coeruleus 
Venus, 29 ; rberis Autumn 
Beauty, 208; B. brachypoda 
Gibbsii, 239; B. Comet, 269; 

Tom Thumb, 239: Brasso- 
Cattleya Floss Flora, 268; B.-C, 
Sofrano var. Primrose Queen, 
225; Brasso - Laelio - Cattleya 
maculata magnifica, 343: B.-L. -C. 
maculata, Tho Dell variety, 207 ; 
B.-L.-C. Muriel var. Perfection, 
151: B.-L.-C. Thompsonii alba, 
225; B.-L -C. Tucuman, Claygate 
Lodge var., 150; Buddleia 
auriculata, 269: B. Golden Glow, 
208; B. Moonlight, 208; Cam- 
panula Hallii, 93: C. persicifolia 
Ryburgh Bells, 30; Carnations: 
Ivan Low, 77; Mrs. Edmund 
Charrington, T1; Mrs. Groom, 


30; Cattleya Abekeniae, 151; 
C. Aeneas var. Goliath, 207 ; 
C. Diana var. Brilliant, 15l; 
C. Dupreana alba, 241; C. 


Hesperus var. Duchess of York, 
241; C. Isabel Sander var. 
Brugense, 29; C. Juno var. The 
King, 29; C. Mrs. Gratrix, 239, 
285; C. Tagus var. Cupid, 207; 
C. Thebes, 225; C. triumphans 
var. Evansiae, 151; C. Venus, 
Orchidhurst var., 285; Chima- 
phila maculata, 122, Chrysan.- 
themums: Abercorn Beauty, 381 ; 
Alcade, 38] 3; Aldyth, 283 ; 
Almirante, 381; Ambor Queen, 
301; Babia F errer, 381; Bernard 
Hicks, 301; Brightness, 356 ; 
Bronze Age, 357 ; Bronze Goacher, 
381 ; Candida, 381 ; Charming, 381; 
Claret, 381; Chestnut Glory, 343; 
Chieftain, 381; Crimson Marie 
Masse, 381; Crimson Polly, 381 ; 
Dick Barnes, 381 ; Doreen 
Woolman, 208, 224, Dorothea 
Edwards, 283: Dr. Jacobs, 241 ; 
Duchess of York, 301; Elsie, 239; 
Elstob Yellow, 381: Ernest. 
Baltet, 381: Ethel Blades, 38l; 
Excelsior, 381; Exmouth Pink, 


269 ; Felicia, 283 > — Firebrand, 
381 ; Firefly, 381; Flame, 283 ; 
Flora, 381; Florrie Wilkinson, 
38l; Framfield Early Primrose, 
381;  Framfield Early white, 
381;  Framfield Orange, 283 ; 
Framfield White, 381; Freda, 
381; Garnet, 381; Gigantic, 
283 : Gloriosa, 283 - Glorious, 
381;  Goachor’s Crimson, 381; 
Godfrey's Gem, 239; Golden 
Almirante, 381: Golden Fire. 
brand, 381; Golden Marvel, 
269; Golden Polly, 381; Gold- 
finder, 38] > Heloise, 300; Holli- 
cott Beauty, 381; Hollicott 
Yellow, 381; Horace Martin, 
381; Isolde, 300; Jamie, 381; 


Jeannio, 38] ; Jean Pattison, 283; 
J. Woolman, 381 : Lichtield 


INDEX 
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Bronze, 224 ; Lichfield Purple 381 ; 
Little Bob, 381; Lynette, 343; 
Maggie, 381: Midnight Sun, 
381; Minstrel, 208, 224; Miss A. 
Wishey, 300: Miss R. Miller, 
381; Miss Golby, 300; Miss 
Joyce Moore, 300; Mme. Marie 
Masse, 381; Monarch, 343; Mr. 
A. Robertson, 301; Mr. J. 
Barrell, 357; Mr. P. Matcham, 
300: Mrs. A. B. Hudd, 283: 
Mrs. Arthur Brown, 343; Mrs. 
Bailey, 381; Mrs. Charles Fox. 
343; Mrs. E. Reeves, 269; Mrs. 
E. W. Catlow, 283; Mrs. Harold 
Wells, 301: Mrs. Jack Pearson, 
208, 224, 381: Mrs. J. Fielding, 
381; Mr. J. Palmer, 300: Mrs. 
S. Smith, 381; Mrs. T. Hancock, 
269; Mrs. W. Seymour, 283: 
Mrs. W. Sydenham, 381; Nona 
269, 301: Norman, 300; Nor. 
man Davis, 283; Normandie, 
381; Orange Pet, 381; Pearl, 
381; Philip, 381; Phoenix, 381; 
Pink Beauty, 300; Polly, 381; 
Progress, 283: Radiant, 300: 
Raleigh, 269: Ralph Curtis, 381; 
Red Almirante, 381; Roi des 
Blancs, 381 ; Royal Salute, 224; 
Ruby, 381; Sanctity, 381; 
September Glory, 381 ; Septem. 
ber White, 381; September 
Yellow, 224: Shirley Conquest 
381: Shirley Sunset, 224 ; 
Shirley Terra-cotta, 224: Silver 
Lining, 381; Southover Yellow, 
381: Star of Gold, 343; Sulphur 
Queen, 301; Sunstar, 381: 
Taplow White, 381: The Wizard, 
283;  Tuckswood Early, 381: 
Verona, 381; Vinestone Bronze, 


381: Well’s Scarlet, 381; W. 
H. Bilney, 343; White Masse, 
381: Willington Early Yellow, 
381: Cladrastis sinensis, 53; 


Cypripedium Albion, Bodnant 
var. 239: C. Bright Eyes, 343; 
C. Chrysostom, Chardwar var. 
356; C. Chrysostum var. Amy 
Moore, 328; C. Chrysostum var. 
Richard Fort, 328, 371; C. Daisy 
Barclay, Gratrix var. 15l; C. 
Godefrovae amabile, 94; C. G. 
ochroleuca, 225; C. G. splen- 
didissimum, 94 : C. Gwen Hannen. 
$28: C. Gwen Hannen, Chardwar 
var. 356; C. J. M. Black, West. 
Point var. 343; C. Madrigal, 343: 
C. Major Keppel, 343; C. Maudae, 
Westonbirt var. 343: C. Mrs. 
James Wood, 343: C. Mrs. 
Keppel, 343; C. Papyrus, 343 ; 
C. Phantasy var. Sobriety, 268 ; 
C. Prince Albert, Chardwar var., 
356; C. Prince Albert var. Mecca, 
328; C. Warrior var. H. Green, 
356; Dahlias: Coltness Gem, 
193 : Crimson Glow, 193; Denys, 
193; F. Graham Bird, 193: 
Gatton Star, 193; Glow, 193; 
Jhr. G. van Tets, 193 ; Juweeltje, 


193: Mac, 193; Mamie, 193; 
Peach, 193; Radium, 193. 
Raider, 193; Snowdrift, 193; 
Tipsy, 193; Vesuvius, 193 ; 


Delphiniums: Johan, 94, Lady 
Astor, 94; Mrs. Willy van Eg- 
mond, 94; My Lady, 30: 
Sylph, 30: Dendrobium melano- 
dicus var. Kathleen, 29 ; Dianthus 
Allwoodii, Clarkson Pink, 122: 
Dierama pulcherrima var. Heron, 
G3; Gladioli: Circe, 241] : 
Herbstzauher, 241; Imperator, 
241; Lilac Wonder, 241; Mrs. 
C. P. Alkemade, 24l; nanus 
King of Spain, 241 ; Palestine, 
208;  primulinus grandiflorus 
Flaming Sword, 241; p. Pysche, 
241%; p. Rosaura, 241; p. Vinula, 
2414 p. Wilhelmina Regina, 241: 
Quo Vadis, 241; Red Star, 241 ; 
Veilchenblau, [241; Iris filifolia, 
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29; I. hispanica 'Bianca, 94; 
hispanica Blue Giant, 94; 
T. hispanica Leviathan, 94; 
l. Hoogstraten, 29; J. pallida 
Riese van Connern, 29: J. 
squalens Ambassadeur, 29; I. 
Ten Cate, 29; I. van Scorel, 29: 
Ixiolirion Ledebouri, 29; Laelio- 
Cattleya Appam var. (olden 
Crown, 285; L.-C. Dodona, 151; 
L.-C. Eastern Monarch, 343: 
L.-C. Glory, var. Golden King, 
343; L.-C. Litana var. Golden 
Dawn, 151; L.-C. Marina var. 
majestica, 207; L.-C. Momus var. 
Mirimar, 226; L.-C. Mrs. Medo, 
224; L.-C. Mrs. Medo, Low’s 
var., 150; L.-C. Mrs. Medo var. 
Sovereign, 207; L.-C. Papyrus, 
29; L.-C. Profusion, 268; L..C. 
Zero var. _ splendida, 15l; 
Ligustrum Quihoui 208 ; 
Lilium pseudo-tigrinum, 241; L. 
umbellatum splendidum, 29: 
Miltonia Bleuana, Rutherford's 
var., 94; Montbretia Cecil, 122: 
Nerine White Knight, _ 269: 
Qdontioda Flamingo var. ignea, 
29; O. Helma, 285; O. Verulam, 
94; O. Vesuvius, 29; O. Windsor, 
29; Odontoglossum  Alcimeda 
superba; 94; O. crispum var. 
Nora, 29; O. c. var. Rosy Rap- 
ture, 343; O. c. var. Orestes 
285; O. c. var. Sunspot, 151. 
O. Desdemona II. var. Rubens, 
268; O. Doreen var. Blue Bird, 
94; O. Doreen var. Dreadnought, 
29; O. Eros maculatum, 29; 
O. Felicity, 151; O. Helma, 
224 ; O. Ithone, 299; O. Miguelito 
Invincible, 29; O. Mrs. James 
Wood, 343; O. Princess Patricia, 
94; O. promerens rotundum, 
343; O. p. var. Suubeam, 343; 
O. Schlieperianum citrinum, 94; 
O. Zenith, 94; Odontonia Malby 
var. Decora, 94; O. Papillon, 
343 ; O. _Philospher, 268 ; 
Oncidium Gardneri, Hartley's 
var. 29; Paeonia Whitmanniana 
rosea, 29; Papaver orientale 
Wilhelmina Regina, 95; Pro- 
menaea stapelioides superba, 94; 
Pyrethrum Eileen May Robinson, 
29; Pyrus Aucuparia munda 
subarachnoideum, 239; Ranun- 
culus asiaticus —_ superbissimus 
Mahony, 95; Roses: ` Allen 
Chandler, 47; America, 122; 
Aurora, 191; Bessie Chaplin, 11; 
Betty Hulton, 47, 191 ; Fragrance, 
47; ' Fred. J. Harrison, 47; 
Gwynne Carr, 11; Joan Howarth, 
47; Lady Roundway, 11; Little 
Joe, 11; Mabel Turner, 191 ; Maud 
Cuming. 11; Oliver Mee, 191; 
Phyllis Bide, 191; Shot Silk, 11, 
191: Victor Waddilove, 191: 
Salpiglossis : Chamois, 94 ; 
Chamois, rose carmine centre, 94 ; 
Dwarf Large-flowered Mixed, 
94; Purple and Gold, 94; 
superbissima aurea, 94; super- 
bissima Light Blue, 94; Vael- 
vety Red Gloxinia-flowered, 94: 
Violet d'Iris, 94; Yellow, 94; 
Yellow, edged White, 94; Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare muricatum 
fimbriatum capitatum, 239 ; 
S. v. ramo-crispissimum conglo- 
meratum, 239; Sophro-Laelio- 
Cattleya Eileen, Low’s var., 356; 
S.-L.-C. His Majesty var. Flam- 
mea, 207; §S.-L.-C-  Pervanch, 
268; S.-L.-C. Thyone, 225; 
Sweet Peas: Annie Ireland, 193; 
Bunty, 193; Butterfly Spencer, 
193 ; Charming, 193; Mrs. C. P. 
Tomlin, 193; Donald McNaugh- 
ton, 193; Elsie, 193 ; George Shaw- 
yer, 193; Gloriosa, 193; Hawl- 
mark Scarlet, 193; Ilumina- 
tion, 193; John Ingman, 193; 
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Liberty, 193; Mascott’s Scarlet, 
193; May Unwin, 193; Mrs. H. 
Richards, 193; New Miriam 
Beaver, 193; Pimpernel, 193; 
~Ryburgh Lemon Picotee, 193; 
The Cardinal, 193; Thomas 
Stevenson Improved, 193; Wild 
Rose, 193; Araceli Fire- 
ball, 300; Tulips: Jeanne Desor, 
29: Aurore, 29; Mongolia, 29 ; 
Red Monarch, 29; Turner, 29; 
Vuylstekeara insignis var. picta, 
30, 94 
Cestrum elegans, 347 
Ceylon, the Sweet Pea of, 145 
Chalkwell Park, Westcliff-on-Sea, 
Chrysanthemums in, 327 
Challenge cup for Orchids, 271 
Chamber of Horticultyre: new 
President of the, 65; new Secre- 
tary of the, 256 
Cherry, Apple and Pear. blossom, 
pollination of, 120 
Cherries, the pollination of, 149, 177 
Chickweed, the eradication of, 282 
342 
Chicory, 312 
Chimonanthus fragrans, fruiting of, 
89 
Chinese influence on horticulture, 
125 
Chinkerichee, the, 333 
Choisya ternata, 220 
Christmas fruits in Covent Garden 
market, 369 
Chrysanthemum, an early single, 233 
(hrysanthemum shows, absence of 
coloured blooms at, 327 
Chrysanthemums: at Southport, 
341; choice exhibition, 324; early- 
fiowering, 9; in Chalkwell Park, 
Westcliff-on-Sea, 327: in the 
lasgow Parks, 327; new, 288; 
the best twelve early-flowering, 
289 
Chrysanthemums: Dr. Jacobs, 245 ; 
Mrs. Charles Read, 145; Roi des 
Blancs, 220; Shrapnel, 233; uligi- 
nosum, 249 
Cimicifuga, 220 
Cineraria Beauty of Cambridge, 84 
Cistus, 277 
Cladrastis sinensis, 70 
Clark, Mr. W., 288 
Claytonia perfoliata, 61 
Clover: appearance of white, after 
drought, 107; Bokhara, 85, 136, 
163, 326; Welsh Red, 214 
Eri scandens, hardiness of, 177, 
Cockayne, Dr. L., 374 
Coconut husks, new use for, 111 
Coconut industry in Southern 
Mexico, 2 
Cole, St. Cuthbert’s, 27, 136, 177, 224 
Colin-Pullinger Mouse-trap, 327 
Cologne, proposed belt of trees and 
shrubs around the city of, 3 
Confessions of a novice, 20 
Cordyline australis in south-west 
Scotland, 42 
Coreopsis grandiflora, 217 
Cotoneaster frigida, 177 
Cotton, Empire, and research, 34 
Coutts, Mr. J., 272 
Covent [Garden market, Christmas 
fruits in, 369 
Crassula coccinea, 117; C. faleata,117 
Crocus longiflorus, 321 
Crocuses, pheasants 
yellow, 199 
Crops, the condition of the, 98 
Croydon Horticultural Society and 
the Entertainment Tax, 289 
Cultural memoranda, 10, 60, 176, 
217, 366 
Qurrant: Laxton’s Perfection, 135: 
Red, 90; reversion in Black, 
24, 106 
Curtis, Mr. C. H., honour for, 255 
Cydonia japonica flowering on a 
suckerfgrowth, 239] 
Cypreasesvof{Monterey, the, 41 
„kewensis, 292 


attacking 


DAFFODILS, NOTES ON SOMP OF THE 
NEWER, 173, 224 

Dahlia Coltness Gem, 136 

Dahha, the development of the, 204, 
221, 238, 250, 265 

Dahlias : in Holland, 213; in Hyde 
Park, 140; in the United States, 
228, 288; new, 98, 155 

Dallimore, W. (A Handbook of 
Coniferæ), 361 

“ Daily Telegraph ” Gardens Com- 
petition, 15 

Daws Hill Park, 129 

Deinanthe coerulea, 157 

Delphiniums and Tulipsat Wembley, 
346 

Deutzia Wilsonii, 292 

Development Commission, the, 139 

Devon garden, notes from a south, 
84 

Dianthus Atkinsoni, 7%; D. 
petraeus fl. pl., 53 

Dicentra spectabilis, 115, 217 

Dierama pulcherrima, 461 

Diervilla rosea, 367 

Disas, 118, 147, 186 

Draining land as relief work, 227 

Dyer, Sir William T. Thiselton-, 52. 
79 

E 


East CRAIGS, POTATO TRIALS AT, 80 

East Malling, distribution of 
surplus pedigree fruit true stocks 
at, 198 

Eckford Memorial Medal, award of 
the, 255 

Edinburgh Botanic Garden, 236 

Edinburgh public parks, new super- 
intendent at, l 

Educational garden at Reading, 15 

Egypt, plant exports to, 182 

Elm trees, treacherous, 288 

Engelmann, Mr. C. G., 359 

Englishwoman Exhibition, garden 
pictures at the, 304 

Entertainment tax and horticul- 
tural shows, 1 

Epidendrum Endresio-xanthinum, 
307; E. vitellinum majus, 60 

Erica ciliaris var. Maweana, 277; 
E. vagans var. St. Keverne, 219 

Erigeron hybridus Elsie, 53 

Erigerons, 99 

Erinacea pungens, 339 

Erodium corsicum, 157, 280 

Eryngium, 363 

Erythraea Massonii, 339 

Eucalyptus, the genus, 66 

Eucalyptus whittingehamensis, 352 

Euonymus europaeus, 325 

Eupatorium Weinmannianum, 292 

Euphorbia polychroma, 99 

Evergreen shrubs: at Malonya, 
Czechoslovakia, 172; with white 
flowers, 347 

Evergreens, planting, 145 


F 

FABIANA IMBRICATA, 99 

Fatshedera Lizéi, 352 

Feltham garden suburb, 126 

Fenwick, Sir G. (New Zealand 
Native Flora), 255 

Fertilisers. 91; and Feeding Stuffs 
Act Committee, 16 

Ficus, 232 

Fielder, Mr. C. R., 34 

Fig trees at Lambeth Palace, 381 

Fires, forest, 112 

Floralies Gantoises, 2 

Floral decorations, 236, 298 

Floral paintings, early, 126 

Florists’ flowers, 143, 155, 247, 324 

Flower border; the hardy, 23, 38, 
58, 69, 99, 115, 133, 141, 169, 
185, 203, 220, 233, 249, 257, 
338, 375 ; the mixed, 338, 353, 363 

Flower garden, the, 4, 19, 36, 54, 
68, 83, 100, 114, 128, 142, 157, 
170, 185, 200, 217, 231, 246, 
259, 274, 290, 306, 320, 334, 348, 
362, 376 


Flower shows, 97, 136 

Flowers: for late summer, 131: in 
season, 11] 

Food, bird’s nests as, 140 

Forcing by means of hot-water 
springs, 167 

Foremarke Challenge Cup, the, 111 

Forest botany, a text-book of, 
12] 

Forest fires, in the 
France, 112; in 
States of America, 2 

Forest-tree nursery trade, 139 

Forestier, J. C. N. (Bagatelle et 
ses Jardins), 53 

Forestry and unemployment, 181 

Forestry Commission, 340; famous 
woods acquired by the, 197 

Forestry conference, Imperial 
1923, 324, 340 

Forrest, Mr. George, American 
honour for, 228 

Forst Rose show, 98 

Foxgloves, 38 

France, luxury tax on flowers in, 
272 

Fremontia californica, 277, 353 


south of 
the United 


French Chrysanthemum Society. 
244 
French Oceania, production of 


phosphates in, 287 

Frost: at  Tichborne Park in 
summer, 107; November, 231 

Fruit and vegetable crops, the 
condition of the, 140; in the 
Netherlands, 97 

Fruit, Bunyard medals for, 15 

Fruit crops: report on the 
out-door, 15, 65, 71, 89, 106, 
120, 134, 149, 162, 176, 190, 206, 
223; the manuring of, 125 

Fruit culture, economic, 106 

Fruit-drying, 153 

Fruit garden, the: 10, 25, 36, 90, 
120, 312, 341; market, 24, 90, 
161, 222, 296, 350; work in the, 
5, 18, 36, 54, 68, 82, 101, 114, 
128, 142, 156, 170, 184, 200, 
216. 230, 247, 258, 274, 290, 
306, 321, 335, 349, 362, 372 

Fruit pests, importation of, 312 

Fruit register, 60, 135, 297, 326, 
354 

Fruit tree stocks, distribution of 
surplus pedigree, at East Malling, 

Fruit trees: for the public parks 
of Bath, 2; stakes for, 297; 
the pruning of, 238, 312 

Fruits: bush, 91; Christmas, in 
Covent Garden market, 369; 
observations on soft and stone, 
90; under glass, 18, 36, 55, 68, 
82, 100, 114, 128, 142, 156, 170, 
184, 200, 216, 230, 246, 258, 274, 
290, 306, 320, 334, 348, 362, 376 

Fuchsia procumbens, 305 

Fungous pests, the advance of 
knowledge of, 197 

Fungus foray, autumn, 182 


G 


GAMES IN THE LONDON PARKS ON 
SUNDAYS, 17 

Gardener: honour fora French, 289 ; 
the gentleman, 56 

Gardeners and the Imperial War 
Graves Commission, 266 

Gardenera’ Chronicle seventy-five 
years ago, 3, 17, 35, 53, 66, 81, 98, 
113, 127, 141, 155, 168, 182, 199, 
214, 229, 245, 257, 273, 289, 304, 
318, 332, 346, 360, 374 

Gardeners’ holidays, 107 

Gardeners: hours worked by, 136; 
legacies to, 16, 98, 228, 331: 
mutual improvement societies, 
380; unemployed, 107; wages 
paid to, 10, 60, 160, 

Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Insti- 
tution, 13 

Gardening IUustrated, new Editor of, 
228 





The Gardeners’ Chronicle. V. 


Garden notes {from S.W. Scotland, 
57,°116, 202, 248, 323 

Gardiner, Mr. F.A., 304 

Gaultheria procumbens, 231 

Gaultherias, some, 367 © 

Genista aetnensis, 89 

Gentiana Farreri, 185 ; G. lagodechi- 
ana, 349; G. sino-ornata, 261; G. 
pneumonanthe, 133, 

Gentians, the Ornate, 85, 121 

Gentleman gardener, the, 56 

Geranium, the Walney Island,$321 

Geraniums in autumn, hardy, 256 

Germinatiou in light and dark- 
ness, 374 

Ginkgo biloha, a fine specimen of, 
159 

Gladiolus, the, as a decorative cut 
flower, 143 

Gladiolus primulinus hybrids, 353 

Gladioli, new, 155 

Glasgow Parks; Chrysanthemums 
in the, 327; new assistant-director 
of the, 244 . 

Glasnevin, notes from, 295 

Gloriosa,, 368, 370 

Gloucestershire Root, Fruit fand 
Grain Society, diamond jubilee 
of, 331, 370 

Gloxinias and Streptocarpus, 191 

Gordon Castle Woods, 139 

Gordon of Birnie, Dr., 3373 

Gostling, Mr. William Henry, 140 

Gothenburg exhibition, 272 

Gough, Mr. G. C., honour for, 255 

Government subsidy for commercial! 
lorries, 97 

Grain harvest, Canada’s, 332 

Grape Cannon Hall Muscat, 239 

Grapes from Aldenham, the R.H.S. 
award to the, 327, 342 

Grass orchards old and new, 222, 28] 

Gypsophila cerastioides, 39 


HAKEA SUAVEOLENS, 351 

Hale, Mr. S. W., appointment of. 
256 

Hall, Dr.: 
plants, 33 

Hampton Court: the gardens of, 
20t ; the vine at, 140 

Hardy flowers, planting, 366 

Harrison, Mr. John, appointment 
of, 65 

Hawthorns, dwarf, 287 

Hay crop, the, 279 

Heath garden, the, 293, 355! 

Heaths, autumn-flowering, 220 

Heleniums, 69 

Helichrysum humile, 60 

Helleborus niger, the Christmas 
Rose, 338, 363 

Heloniopsis grandiflora, 261 

ae the cultivation of medicinal, 

l e 

Heuchera, 185 

Hill, Mr.E. Guerney, honour to, 
182 

Hippeastrums, 8 

Hogg, Dr., 218, 252 

Holland: importation of bulbs 
into, 317; in autumn, 215, 232: 
pbytopathological and entomo. 
logical conference in, 52; the 
Dahlia, in, 213 

Holland Park Hall exhibition, the, 
213, 238, 252, 266, 283, 208 


collector of Japanese 


Hollvhocks, 233 


Honeysuckles, climbing, 183 

Honess, Mr. W. H., 228 

Hop crop, the, 256 

Hops, acreage of, 140 

Hornibrook, Murray (Dwarf and 
Slow-growing Conifers), 115 

Horticultural College, Swanley, 288 


Horticultural E:lueation Associa- 
tion, 168 
Horticultural shows and enter- 


g tainment tax, l 

Horticultural societies in Ontario) 
126 

Horticultural Trades Association, 
15 

“ Horticulture,” U.S.A., 80 
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Horticulture: and phyto- 
pathology, the relations between, 
264, 280; at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, 288: at the British 
Empire exhibition, 312 ; Chinese 
influence on, 126; young lads 
and, 380 

Hot beds, 312 

Hot water springs, 
means of, 167 

Humea elegans, 305 

Hyacinth, Van Tubergen’s scarlet, 
59 

Hyacinths, scarcity of Roman, 198 

Hyde Park, Dahlias at, 140 

Hydrangea Mousseline, 135 

Hypericum Hookerianum 
Leschenaultii, 135 


ILEX GENICULATA, 235 

Imperial College of Science, 
donation to, 66 

Imperial Forestry Conference, 1923, 
324, 340 

Imperial Fruit Show, 33, 97, 112, 
197, 267 

Indian Correspondence, 27, 160, 
322 

Indian garden in autumn, the, 322 

Indian worms, habits of, 104 

Indoor plants, 8, 17, 42, 67, 84, 
117, 182, 146, 160, 186, 232, 
260, 273, 291, 305, 338, 347, 368 

Insectivorous plants, 160 

Insect pests, 227 

International Horticultural 
gress at Amsterdam, 112, 
191 

Inventions, new horticultural, 32, 
95, 138, 195, 254, 330 

Iris florentina, 81; I. Kaempferi, 
38, 77; I. pumila, 218, 233: 
I. unguicularis, 304 

Irises: bearded or flag, 9; for 
successional blooming, 292 

Irving, Mr. W. G., 98 

Island of Lewis, the future of the, 
167 

Ixora macrothyrsa, 331 

Ixoras, 42 


forcing by 


var. 


Con- 
181, 


J 
Jackson, A. Bruck (A Handhook 
of Coniferae), 361 
Jackson, Mr. B. D., 244.9282 
Jeffrey, Mr. John T,. 16 
Johns, Mr. W. H., 66 
“ Journal” of the RoyalffHortien!- 
tural Society, 256 


K 


KALANCHOE FLAMMEA, 117 

Kalosanthes coccinea,{117 . 

Keen, Dr. B. A., appointment. of, | 

Ken Wood, 182 

Kew Guild, ‘‘ Journal,” 33 

Kew: notes from, 8; visit of Queen 
Mary to, 374; visitors to, | 

Kingcups, 103 

King of Sweden’s visit to the 
nean Society, 272 

Kinnoull Hill, Perth, 80 

Kirengeshoma palmata, 203 

Kirton, trial of Spring Cabbatas 
at, 52 

Kitchen garden, the, 4, 18, 37, 55, 
68, 82, 100, 114, 128, 142, 156, 
170, 184, 201, 216, 230, 247, 258, 
274, 291, 306, 320, 334, 348, 362, 
376 

Kniphofias, 141 

Kolkwitzia amabilis, 7 


L 
IN THE 


Lin- 


LABURNUMS UNITED 


STATES, 42 
Lachenalias, 60, 91, 160 
Lads and horticulture, voung, 380 
Laeken, the waterfall at, 417 
Laelio-Cattleya Baron Coftinet, 229, 
L.-C. Biddy, 69; L.-C. Golden 
Eagle, 275; L.-C. Morvyth, 171; 
L.-C. Nanon, 103; L.-C. oxford- 
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enais, 147; J.-C. Rosy Morn, 229; 
L.-C. Sargon, Westonbirt var., 
203 

-Lagenarias, edible, 311 

Lake in St. James’ Park, the, 214 

Lakeland beauty spot forthe nation, 
228 

Lambeth Palace, Fig trees at, 381 

Lambourne, the late Lady, 181 

Land drainage, relief work in 
1922-23, 227 

Lapageria rosea, 368 


Lathyrus odoratus zeylanicus, 140, 


201 


Law, Eric (The Flower Lover's Guide 
to the Qardens of Hampton Court), 


206 
Law Notes: A 
problem, 78 
Leeks, 105 
Legacies to gardeners, 16, 98, 228, 
331 
Leptotes bicolor, 203 
Lettuces, winter, 148 
Leucojum autumnale, 222 
Lewis, Island of, 167 
Leycesteria formosa, 352 
Ligustrum Quihoui, 231 
Lilies. autumn - flowering, 
sterility in, 308, 242 
Lilium giganteum, 19; L. White 
Æ Knight, 113 
Lily, a new hybrid, 113 
Lily season in southern Scotland, 
the, 133 
Linaria origanifolia, 305 
Lindley up-to-date, 77 
Lindsay, T. S. (Plant Names), 21 
Linnean Society, King of Sweden’s 
visit to the, 272 
Liverpool, two additional 
for, 69 
Lobjoit, Mr. W. G., 140 
Long Ashton research station, 155 
Lonicera delavayi, 104 
Loudon’s second tour to Scotland, 
172 
Lupins, sunset, 58 
M 


rate of exchange 


199: 


parks 


MacKellar, Mr. A. 346 

Macself, A. J. (Delphiniums and 
How to Excel with Them), 69 

Magnolia Thompsoniana, 374 

Maidenhair Tree, a fine specimen 
of the, 159 

Manchester public 
gardens, 280 

Map of wart disease infected areas, 
155 

Markets’, London, harvest festival, 
244 

Maxwell, Sir Herbert (Flowers: A 
Garden Note-Book), 319 

McMillan, Mr. Alexander, 332 

Meconopsis cambrica, 38 

Medals for fruit, the Bunyard, 15 

Melon canker, 25 

Memento of two 
biologists, 303 

Menthella Requienii, 349 

Mexico, large estates in, 272 

Milla udiflora, 187 

Miltonia Endresii, 84; M. vexillaria, 
albinos of, 35 

Miltonioda Hilda, 361 

Mimulus, a white, 85; M. cardinalis, 
186; M. glutinosus, 84 

Morina longifolia, 58 

Moths, value of Cedar chests for 
keeping clothes from injury by, 
272 

Mouse trap, the Colin-Pullinger, 327 

Mowing in orchards, 24 

Mulching, 10 

Murrell, Mr. P., 2 

Muscari Heavenly Blue, 289 

Muscari in pots, 217 

Musk, loss of seent in the, 273, 342 

N 

NARCISSUS NERO, 237 

Natal, Carnation culture in, 37 

National Diploma in horticulture, 
examination for the, 65 

National Hardy Plant Society’s 
“ Journal,” 346 


parks and 


distinguished 


=  — u ee eS i se 


Natsopa convalescent home and 
its gardens, 186 

Nepeta Mussinii, 58 

Nerines, 276 

Nerium Oleander, 146 

Netherlands, fruit and vegetable 
crops in the, 97 

New Zealand: plants of, 245 ; seed 
and plant collecting in, 6, 20; 
seeds for, 3 


Nicotine powder as a destroyer 


of aphides, 34 


Nomenclature of cultivated plants, 


287 
Notospartiuin Carmichacliae, 206 


Novice, confessions of a, 20 


Nursery Notes: Perry, Mr. Amos, 
Woodcock, Mr. F. 


Enfield, 26; 
C., Walmer, 43 


Nursery site, an old suburhan, 182 


Nursery stock, display of, 112 


O 
Obituary : Begg, William Robert- 
Rev. 
Braun, Sieg- 
fried, 109; Brown, James, 357 ; 
95; Challis, 
Thomas, 13; Chapman, Mungo, 
Cheese- 
Clibran, 
Joseph Hargate, 253; Coomber, 
Daniels. G. F., 
165 ; 
German, Nicholas, 78; Hamilton, 
Harris, 


James, 286; Hay, Alexander, 14; 


son, 286; Bidder, the 
H. J., 270, 282; 
Caselton, George, 
153 ; 


49; Charlton, J., 
343 ; 


man, Ý T. F., 


William, 212; 
137; Douglas, William, 


Mrs. Findlay, 109; 
Jaques, John, 371; Jones, 
Herbert, 302; Lambourne, Lady, 
181; Laxton, W- H. L., 371; 
MacNeill, Dugald, 357; 
Malcolm, James, 
Mortimer, S., 95; Paton, 
Robert Johnston, 253; Roehrs, 
Julius. 329; Seott, William, 64; 
Wyllie, George, 109; Yates, 
John, 253 

Olearia nummularifolia, 57, 91 

Odontoglossum Beryl, 335 ; O. Bro- 
teham, Broadlands variety, 229 ; 
O. crispindia, 335 ; O. Desdemona 
II. var. Rubens, 275; O. grande 
and its allies, 60; O. Inaelayi, 60 ; 
O. Purple Emperor, Pitt’s variety, 
103 ; O. Purple Gem, 35 ; O. Schlie- 
perianum, 60 

Odontoglossum flowers abnormal, 
275 

Oglethorpe, General, 252 

Oncidium Marshallianum, 35: O. 
tigrinum, 60; O. varicosum, 307 

Onions for pickling, 341 

Onslow, the Hon. Mrs. Wheldale, 
(Practical Plant Biochemistry), 
271; Swedish prize awarded to, 
272 


Ontario, horticultual societies in, T26 . 


Opoix, M., honour for, 289 
Orchards: grass, 24, 222; old and 
new, 28] 
Orchid Club at Manchester, 332 
Orchid houses, the: 4, 18, 36, 54, 68, 
82, 100, 114, 128, 142, 156, 171, 
184, 200, 216, 230, 246, 258, 274, 
290, 306, 320, 334, 348, 362, 376 
Orchid notes and gleanings : 3, 35, 
GO, 69, 84, 103, 118, 129, 147, 171, 
186, 203, 229, 275, 307, 319, 335 
Orchid shows, 214, 227, 361 
Orchids, challenge cup for: 271; 
European, 257 ; from Rosslyn, 203: 
new hybrids, 84. 171, 260, 307, 380 
Ormskirk Potato trials, 1923, 34, 111 
Ornithogalum lacteum, 333: O. 
nutans, 222; O. thyrsoides, 333: 
Orris root, which is the, 113 
Oxalis floribunda, 84 
Oxford Botanic Garden, history of 


the, 22 
P 


PALMS: LONG-LIVED, 
Riviera, 189 

Parks and open spaces, public, 
5, 69, 79, 129, 147, 175, 185 
222, 280, 327, 341 


252; of the 


382 ; 
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Paeonia Wittmanniana, 14] 

Paeony in Ameríca, the, 154 

Paintings, early floral, 126 

Pancratium, a good hardy, 333; 
P. illyricum, 333 

Pateman, Mr. T:, 256; presenta- 
tion to, 167 

Paulownia imperialis, 231 

Peach, a large, 227 

Peaches and Nectarines, 25; for 
growing out-of-doors, the hest 
late, 10 

Pear trees, red spider and Pear 
mite on wall, 91 

Pears: Bergamotte Esperen, 32%; 
Sanguinole, 326; second crop, 
224 


Peas: Senator, 266, 326; The 
Gladstone, 239; autumn sown, 
2056 

Pelargonium — Rollisson’s Unique, 
84, 107, 136, 163, 177, 191, 236, 
364 

Pentas, 305 

Pethybridge, Dr, George H., 
appointment of, 112 

Petroleum, the origin of, 288 

Phalaenopsis amabilis Rimesta- 
diana, 229: P. Lindenii, 84 

Phosphates in French Oceania, 
production of, 287 

Phygelius and other things, 355 

Phygelius capensis, 183, 224, 266 

Physostegia, 185 


Phytopathological and entomo- 
logical conference in Holland, 
52 

Pictures at the Englishwoman 


exhibition, 304 
Pinks, old and new, 37 
Pinus sylvestris aurea, 231 
Pieris formosa, 277 
Plagianthus Lyallii, 119 
Plant exports to Egypt, 182 
Plant import regulations: new 
Belgian, 126; new Canadian, 50 
Plant names, some old Scottish, 
278, 312, 342 
Plant notes, 38, 60, 85, 248 
Plant Quarantine Order, U.S.A., 
and the, 97 
Plants: climbing, 27; jottings on 
new or rare, 248; of New 
Zealand, 245; of the Republic 
of Salvador, notes on the 
cultivated, 88, 101, 118, 132; 
the ecology of, 303; the nomen- 
clature of cultivated, 287; 
under glass, 4, 18, 36, 54, 68, 
82, 100, 114, 128, 142, 156, 170, 
184, 200, 216, 230, 246, 258, 
274, 290, 306, 320, 334, 348, 362, 
376 


Plants, New or Noteworthy :— 


Alocasia macrorhiza, 263; Asimina 
triloba, 295; Boenninghausenia 
albiflora, 351; Buddleia auricu- 
lata, 279: Cereus Schelhasii, 
117; Erica vagans var., St. 
Keverne, 219; Fatshedera Lizéi, 
352: Hakea suaveolens, 351: 
Jlex geniculata, 235; Kolkwitzia 
amabilis, 7; Prunus Dielsiana, 
var. laxa, 279; Rhododendron 
dauricum var. mucronulatum, 
41; Rhododendron Fraseri, 103: 
Rubus mesogaeus, 219; Spiraea 
trichocarpa, 87; Symplocos 
paniculata, 262 

Plum stocks, 359 

Plums: 90; and Apples, 161 ; late, 
10; local, 161; stocks for, 79 

Poa annua, is it a perennial ? 
149, 224 

Polemonium himalaicum caeruleum, 
363 

Pollination of Cherry, Apple and 
Pear blossom, 120 

Polygonum campanulatum, 363 ; 
P. sino-capitatum, 349 

Pomological congress at Strass- 
burg, 190 

Ponds, scum on, 224: 

Poplars, and their cultivation, 86 
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Potato, awarded a gold medal, 
new, 167 
Potato, black heart of, 228 
Potato crop, the, 256, 287 ; 
Scotland, 304 
Potato imports, 1123 
Potato trials: at East Craigs, 80 
at Ormskirk 1923, 34, 111 
Potato varieties, list of, 140) 
Potatos : Catriona, 312; Ben 
Cruachan, awarded a gold medal, 
167 
Potatos: a fine crop of Arran 
Comrade, 252; fewer, 332: 
forcing, 368; importation of 
into Uruguay, 304; imports of, 
53; seed, 34; soot as a cheap 
fertiliser for, 282 
Potentilla alpestris, 157; P. aurea, 
339; P. Tonguei, 39 
Primula: Marven, 23; P. Bulle- 
yana, doubling in, 33; P. 
sinensis, 243 
Pruhonice Park, Czechoslovakia, 
310 
Pruning fruit trees, 238 
Prunus Dielsiana, var. laxa, 279 ; 
P. Puddum, 159; P. triloba, 
217; P. species suitable for 
forcing, 353 
Pseuderanthemum seticalyx, 232 
Publications Received, 35, 53, 66, 
8l, 113, 127, 182, 229, 245, 273, 
289, 304, 332 
Pylewell Park, 39 
us diversifolia ~ 
Apple, 377 
Pyrus Malus Gibbs’s Golden Gage, 
277 
Q 


QuaRRY PARK, SHREWSBURY, 129 


RAILWAYMEN’Ss HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION AT SOUTHPORT, 140 
Ranunculus, 375; R. amplexicaulis, 

339; R. Lyallii, 23 
Raoulia australis, 261 
Raspberries, 90; in Scotland, 111 
Reading, an educational garden at, 
15 


in 


cultivated 


Red plant disease in Strawberries, 
44, 88, 134, 149, 252, 326 

Regent’s Park, war buildings in, 303 

Reigate Gardeners’ Association, 
coming-of-age of the, 244 

Research Station, Long Ashton, 


Bristol, 155 
Rheum nobile, 257 
Rbododendron dauricum, var. 


mucronulatum, 41; R. Fraseri, 
103; R. insigne, 24; R. Pink 
Pearl, 

Rhododendrons, propagation of 
alpine, 144 

R.H.S award to the Grapes from 
Aldenham, 327, 342 

R H.S. Gardens Club outing, 52 

a africana Beyton Purity, 


Rock garden, late autunn in the, 
377 l 
Rock garden ? what is a, 10 
Romneya Coulteri, 133, 159 
cerasocarpa, 59; R 
wichuraiana, 187 
rian, honour to an American, 
182 
Rose garden, the, 55, 67, 127, 159, 
169, 187, 215, 233, 249, 261, 292, 
319, 333, 365, 375 
e season in southern Scotland, 
the, 67 
Rose, the Christmas, 338, 363 
Rose trial garden at Wisley, 18! 
i a at Bagatelle, 1424-1925, 


Roses : America, 127; Dr. A. J. 
Petyt, 375; Elizabeth Cullen, 
292; Fanny Oppenheimer, 319, 
370; Florence Izzard, 187; Joan 
Waddilove, 215 ; Leonie Lamesch, 
249; Mme Colette Matinet, 169; 
Mrs. Tom Smith, 187; Pax, 159; 


INDEX 


Sensation, 365; Souvenir de 
Mme. Verschuren, 292; W. E. 
Wallace, 187 

Roses: at Bagatelle, new, 86; 
autumn-flowering, 252; fragrant, 
261; in America, the best, 333; 
in a University Garden, inter- 
esting, 333; pot, 169; rambling, 
9; single, 292; some good 
bedding, 233: thornless stock 
for, 303; three new, 187 

Rosmarinus prostratus, 245 

Rothamsted Experimental Station : 
271; and agricultural science, 
345 ; assistant director at, 1 

Rothschild, Hon. N. C., bequests 
by the late, 332 

Roupala Pohlii, 368 

Royal Society of Arte, 52 

Rubus mesogaeus, 219 

Ruscus androgynus, 338 

Russell, Sir John, 303 

Rust of Wheat, 255 

Ruta patavina, 245 


SAFFRONS, THE MEADOW, 105 

St. James’ Park, the lake in, 2] 4 

Salvador, notes on the cultivated 
plants of the Republic of, 88, 101, 
118, 132 

Salvia interrupta, 17 

Saunders, C. B. (Methods of Seed 
Analysis), 112 

Savage, F. G. (The Flora and Folk- 
lore of Shakespeare), 158 

Schizostylis coccinea, 321, 370 

Schneider, Dr. C. (Trees and Shrubs), 
127 

Scilla peruviana, 289 

Seotland: Raspberries in, 111l; 
garden notes from S.W., 57, 116, 
202, 248, 323, 366; the Lily 
season in southern, 133 

Scottish Horticultural 
bequest to the, 79 

Scottish plant names, some old, 278, 
312, 342 

Scum on ponds, 224 

Sedum pulchellum, 141; S. specta- 
bile, 141 

Seed and plant collecting in New 
Zealand, 6, 20 

Seeds and plants imported into the 
United States, 228 

Seeds for New Zealand, 3 

Senecio glastifolius, 84 

Shakespeare’s plants, 158; 

Shimadzu, Prince, 214 

Shrubs: at Malonya, Czechuslo- 
vakia, a garden of evergreen, 172 ; 
evergreen, with white flowers, 347; 
for decorative purposes, branches 
of 339; late-flowering, 251 

Siamese plant names, 52 

Sidalcea Listeri, 203 

Silver leaf disease, 227 

Slade, Mr. J. B., 80 

Smith, Mr. A. C, 244 

Snails and plants, 346 

Snell memorial medal, award of the 
John, 255 

Snowflake, the autumn, 222 

Snowy fiy and big bud in Vancouver, 
131 

Société Nationale d'Horticulture de 
France, 1 

Societies :~-Banff Horticultural, 151; 
Beckenham Horticultural, 78; 
Bermondsey Flower show, 192; 
Birmingham Chrysanthemum, 
313: Birmingham Horticultural, 
91; Brighton, Hove, and Sussex 
Horticultural, 34, 301; Bristol 
and District Gardeners? 253; 
British Carnation, 137; British 
Mycological, 62, 253; Bury St. 
ldmunds, 47; Cardiff Gardeners’ 
151, 241; Derbyshire Gardeners’ 
342; Elstree and Distriet Horti- 
cultural, 6l; — General Bulb- 
growers’? of Haarlem, 29, 94, 241; 
Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Horticultural, 164; Hitchin 


Society, 





Chrysanthemum, 315; Hove 
Horticultural and Allotment 
Holders, 193; Hull and East 
Riding Chrysanthemum, 328; 
Imperial Fruit show, 267; Ipswich 
and East of England Horti- 
cultural, 61; ¡Kent County 
Agricultural, 29; King’s Walden 
Bury Flower, 123; andudno 
Allotment Holders’, 35; Man- 
chester and North of England 
Orchid, 29, 94, 151, 224, 241, 285, 
$42; Marlow Chrysanthemum, 
314; Muswell Hill Horticultural, 
34; National Carnation and 
Picotee, 49, 77; National 
Chrysanthemum, 140, 224, 240, 
283, 343, 357; National Dahlia, 
163 ; National Potato, 314; 
National Rose, 11, 46, 191; 
National Sweet Pea, 45, 284 ; New- 
castle Horticultural, 241 ; Newport 
(Mon.) and District Gardeners, 35, 
123; North of England Horti- 
cultural, 137; Orchid Club, 371; 
Portsmouth Horticultural, 285; 
Reading and District Gardeners’, 
49, 122, 151, 241, 284, 342, 382; 
Redruth Horticultural, 49; Royal 
Agricultural 27; Royal Cale- 
donian Horticultural, 28, 49, 123, 
179, 193, 241, 315, 381; Royal Hor- 
ticultural, 30, 62, 93, 121, 15], 
177, ¥93, 207, 224, 239, 268, 328, 
356, 381; Royal Horticultural 
of Aberdeen, 136; Royal Horti- 
cultural of Ireland, 137; Royal 
Lancashire, 93; Royal Nether- 
lands Horticultural and Botanic, 
193; Royal Oxfordshire Horti- 
cultural 29, 165, 301; Royal 
Scottish Arboricultural, 28, 357; 
Saffron Walden Horticultural, 77; 
Saltaire and District Rose, 47; 
Scottish National Sweet Pea, 
Rose and Carnation, 92; Sheffield 
Chrysanthemum, 301; Sheffield 
Horticultural, 93; Shropshire 
Horticultural, 107; Smithfield 
Club, 370; Société Nationale 
horticulture de France, 298; 
United Horticultural Benefit. and 
Provident, 47, 193, 240, 285, 371; 
Wolverhampton Horticultural, 48. 

Soil acidity, 296, 312 

Soil sourness, 263 

Soot as a cheap Potato (fertiliser, 
282 

Southport: Crysanthemums at, 341 ; 
generous gift of plants to, 318; 
floral fete and water carnival 
1924, 197, 243, 359; railwaymen’s 
horticultural exhibition at, 144 

Sparaxis tricolor, var. Angelique, 
133 

Sparmannia africana, 368 

Sparrows and Cerastium tomento- 
sum, 43, 6] 

Spear, the King’s, 307 

Speden, James (New Zealand Native 
Flora), 256, 

Spiraea japonica, 220; S. tricho- 

carpa, 87 

Spring, cause of the unseasonable, 2 

Stachyurus chinensis, eccentric 
growth of, 89 

Stakes for fruit trees, 297 

Staking young trees, 161 

Statice Suworowl, 38 

Stenoglottis longifolia, 171 

Stonehenge, freedom of access for 
local residents to, 52 

Storing Apples, little 
methods of, 144 


known 


Stout, A. B. (Sterility in Lilies), ' 


3U8 

Strassburg, pomolugical congress at, 
190 

Strawberries; 90; red plant disease 
in, 44, 88, 134, 149, 252, 326; 
The Earl, 60: Utility, 60 

Summer time, 1924, 256 

Sunday games in the London Parks, 
17 

Sunshine, the deficiency of, 2 
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Superintendent of the Edinburgh 
Parks, new 1 

Swallows nests as a food in China- 
140 

Swanley Horticultural College, 66 

Sweden, King of, at the Linnean 
Society 272 

Swedish prize awarded to @ British 
scientist, 2.2 

Sweet Pea nursery on thej south- 
east coast, 43 

Sweet Pea of Ceylon, the, 145 

Sweet Pea The President Hardinge. 
201 

Sweet Pea trials in 1924, 198 

Sweet Peas under glass, 247 

Sweet Williams, 116 

Symplocos paniculata, 262 

Synthyris reniformis, 305 

Syringa villosa, 339 


T 


TACSONIAS, 17 
Tansley, A. G. 
Ecology), 303 


(Practical Plant 


| Tarouca, Count E. S. (Trees and 


Shrubs), 127 

Tecoma radicans, 146 

Tets, Jonkheer G. F. vau, 214 

Teucrum fruticans, 23 

Thornless stock for Roses, 303 

Thrift, the giant, 58 ` 

Tichborne Park, summer frosts 
at, 107 

Tilia kinsiana, 135; T. Maximowicz- 
iana, 135 i 

Timber of ancient date, British, 
252 

Timber trade, the home, 1 

Tints, autumn, 232 

Tomatos: a new disease of, l; 
imports of, 140 

Torquay, notes from, 259 

Town planning conference, 288 

Trade notes: 31, 50, 165, 194, 
225, 240, 253, 270, 286, 302. 
315, 329, 343, 359, 371, 382 

Trail, the late Prof., memorial 
to, 360 

Tree planting, road-side, 16 

Trees and shrubs: 19, 41, 55. 
70, 89, 104, 119, 136, 146, 159. 
174, 183, 206, 220, 231, 277, 
292, 309, 325, 339, 352, 367, 
375; proposed helt of,around the 
City of Cologne, 3 

Ea northern, in southern lands, 

Trees, staking young, 161 

Trials at W isley, 80, 98, 141; of 
commercial varieties of fruits, 2 

Tuberisation said to be due to 
the association of the plant 
with fungi, 273 

Tulipa Batalini, 222; T. bidora, 
187; T. linifolia, 133 

Tulips: Darwin, 237, 250; fragrant, 
99, 121; May-flowering Cottage, 
260 : 

U 


UNITED STATES: AND THE PLANT 
QUARANTINE ORDER, 97; Dahlias 
in the, 228; forest fires in the, 
2; Lahurnums in the, 42 

University, bequest to a, 318 

Upjohn, Mr. W. B., 318, 370 


Vv 

VANCOUVER, SNowy FLY AND 
Bie Bup IN, 131 

Vegetablo garden, the, 25, 36, 
105, 148, 282, 311, 326, 341, 354. 
368 

ner seeds, the testing of, 
112 | 


| Vegetable trials at Wisley, 25 


Veronica pedunculata, 367; V. 
salicifolia, 309, 365, 376 

Viburnum Carlesii, 206; V. tomen. 
tosum, 220 

Viger, presentation to M., 214 

Vine at Hampton Court, the, 140 

Violas, 90, 148 

Virus diseases in plante, 168 
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w 
WALHAMPTON, 56 
Walking sticks, manufacture of, 
as a rural industry, 198 
Walnuts, imports of shelled, 102 
Ward, Mr. A. J., 374 
Ward’s, Mr. Kingdon, seventh 
expedition in Asia, 6, 40, 102, 
188, 130, 234, 262, 294, 322, 378, 
378 
Wart. disease : in America, 16; the 
inheritance of immunity to, 373 
Wart disease infected areas, map 
of, 155 
Wasps and aphides, 161 


A 

ACOKANTHERA SPECTABILIS, 347 

Aerial bulb, a giant, in East Africa, 
221 

Alocasia macrorhiza, 205 

Amate tree in a San Salvador street, 
101 

Anderson, Mr. Robert, portrait of, 
154 

Anthurium Veitchii, 291 

Antirrhinum, a large, self-sown, 257 

Apples: Forge, 355; Loddington 
Pearmain, 297 ; Nanny, 355 

Asimina triloba: flowering branch 
of, 293; in the Cambridge Botanic 
Gardens, 295 

Aster diplostephioides, 58 


B 

BARKER, Mr. S., PORTRAIT OF, 112 

Basket of cut Roses—-Mrs. Campbell 
Hall, 43 

Bayley Balfour Memorial Garden, 
views of the, 335, 336, 337 

Bedford Embankment Gardens, 147 

Berberis Autumn Beauty, 209; 
B. brachypoda var. Gibbsii, fruit- 
ing spray of, 251 

Bewley, Dr. F. W., portrait of, 198 

Brotherston, Mr. R. P., portrait of, 
126 

Buddleia auriculata, 279 

Butterflies on a group of Sedum 
spectabile, 141 


CALOEOLARIA SCARLET BeEAuTY, 189 

Callirrhoe lineariloba, 69 

Campanula Hallii. 99 

Capsules and seeds of Lilium 
auratum and L. speciosum, 308 

Carnations: Ivan Low, 77; Lady 
Hermione, 142 

Carnations in raised beds at Pieter- 
maritzburg, the cultivation of 
perpetual-flowering, 37 

Castanea sativa heterophylla, 309 

Cedars on Mount Lebanon, as 
sketched by Capt. S. P. Oliver in 
1879, 326 

Cereus Schelhasii, 117 

Chimaphila maculata, 131 

Chrysanthemums: Doreen Wool- 
man, 211; Mrs. Charles Read, 
145; Mrs. T. Hancock, 289; Dr. 
Jacobs, 245; Jean Pattison, 273 ; 
Majestic. 283; Mrs. F. J. Yarrow, 
375; Norman, 307; Radiant, 305 

Chrysanthemums in the Conserva- 
tory at Hesketh Park, Southport, 
341. 

Cladrastis sinensis, 70 

(lark, Mr. William, portrait of, 283 


Pears Maréchal de Cour and Beurre Clairgeau (September I, 19 











Watercress in streams, 326; 

Waterfall at Laeken, 317 

Water, hot, 204 

Watt, Sir George, 153 

Weed, a new, 229 

Welsh garden, notes froin a, 8, 
146, 202, 276, 352 

Wembley, Delphiniums and Tulips 
at, 346 

Weston, Mr. J. G., 182 

Wheat crop of Alberta, 126 

Wheat: rust of, 255; the improve- 
ment of home grown, 317 

White, C. T. (An Elementary 
Text-book of Australian Botany), 99 


INDEX 





a 





Whitton, Mr. James, presentation 
to, 287 

Wiltshire, 8. P. 
Trials), 167 

Wisley: notes from, 83, 146, 202, 
235, 310, 380; Rose trial garden at, 


(Canker Control 


181; trials at, 80, 98, 141; 
trials of commercial varieties 
of fruits at, 2; vegetable trials 
at, 25 © 

Wistaria multijuga, 19 
Winterstoke Gardens, Ramsgate, 


opening of, 5 
Woodcock, Mr. F. C., 
Kent, 43 


Walmer, 








LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Clematopsis Stuhlmannii in its 
natural habitat, 203 

Colchicum speciosum, the {white 
variety of, 105 

Coutts, Mr. J., portrait of, 272 

Crocus longiflorus, 321 

Cypripedium Albion, Bodnant 
variety, 247; C. Prince Albert, 
Chardwar var., 361 


D 
Dauras: Mrs. Perry, 163; THos. 
EWBANK, 155 
Darlingtonia californica, 160 
Delphinium candidum in 
Africa, 217 
Diervilla rosea, 367 
Disa sagittalis, 129 
Dyer, Sir William T. 
portrait of, 52 
E 


EUPHORBIAS, GIANT, ON 
NGORONGORO CRATER, 205 


F 
FERNS EXHIBITED BY MR. AMOS 
PERRY AT THE CHELSEA SHOW, 
HARDY, 27 
Fielder, Mr. C. R., portrait of, 34 


Fast 


Thiselton, 


THE 


GARDINER, Mr. F. A., PORTRAIT 
OF, 304 

Gentiana Farreri in a Perthshire 
garden, 185 

Gentiana sino-ornata 
shire garden, 261 

Ginkgo biloba, a fine specimen of, 
159 

Gladiolus Alice Tiplady arranged 
with Gypsophila, 143 

Gompa La, the, 102 

(iostling, Mr. William 
portrait of, 140 


H 
HAKEA SUAVEOLENS, 351 
Hehamphora nutans, 161 
Honess, Mr. W. H., portrait of, 228 
Hyacinth, van Tubergen’s Scarlet, 
59 


in a Perth- 


Henry, 


Hypericum Hookerianum, var. 
Leschenaultii, 135 
i 
[LEX GENICULATA, 235 
Iris florentina, 8l ; I. Kaerpferi 


Pyrford Gem, 35 

Irises at Mr. Amos Perry’s nursery, 
seedling, 26 

Irrawaddy, the western branch of 
the, near Hkamti Long, 294 

Irving, Mr. W. G., portrait of, 98 


SUPPLEMENTARY COLOURED 


28). Ixora macrothyrsa (Deeember 8, 1923) 


Ornithogalum 


Pelargonium 


J 
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AVERAGE Algaw Trurerarore for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 62.90. 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 


Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, July 4, 
10 a.m.: Bar., 30.2; temp., 65°. Weather—Dull. 
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It is a commonplace of 

Carbon vegetable physiology that 
Dioxide and green plants obtain the car- 
Plant Growth, bon which they use in the 
manufacture of their or- 

ganic substance from the carbon dioxide of 
the atmosphere. Inasmuch as the amount 
of this gas present in the atmosphere is re- 
latively small—in 10,000 parts of air there 
are only about 3 parts of carbon dioxide— 
it has often been suggested that plant 
growth might be increased were a larger 
supply of carbon dioxide available. This 
suggestion has at sundry times been put in 
practice, as, for example, in the Riedel plant 
for glasshouses; and it is claimed that with 
Increase of carbon dioxide increased crop 
production is secured. Before, however, the 
expense of installing a carbon dioxide gener- 
ating and distributing plant is incurred, it 
is desirable to have more experimental evi- 
dence than is available at present, and we 
therefore welcome the investigations which 
are now being made at the Experimental and 
Research Station of the Nursery and Market 
Garden Industries’ Development Society at 
Turner’s Hill, Cheshunt. These investiga- 
tions, although they have not got beyond 
the initial stages, are already proving of 
interest. Evidently the first thing to deter- 
mine, before any attempt is made to in- 
crease the carbon dioxide content of the air, 
is the actual content. Chemical measure- 
ments of carbon dioxide reveal the fact that 
often in glasshouses the carbon dioxide 
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tends to be stratified, more being found at 
the lower than at the higher levels. It is 
natural, also, that it should be found that 
houses contain a lower percentage during 
the day, when assimilation of carbon goes 
on, than they do during the night, when 
this manufacturing process of the green 
plant is in abeyance. The actual quanti- 
ties of carbon dioxide in the houses the 
atmosphere of which was analysed are found 
to be considerably higher than those in the 
open air, reaching, near the soil level, to 
so much as g to 14 parts in 10,000. The 
next point made in the course of these pre- 


liminary investigations was that carbon diox- 


ide added to the house tends to disappear very 
rapidly. In point of fact it may be said to 
tend to tumble down, owing to its weight 
being greater than that of an equal volume 
of air, and to accumulate in the soil. It 
will therefore be necessary, probably, to 
keep up a constant supply, and to maintain 
an active movement of the air by means of 
electric fans or other mechanical device. It 
is, we think, useful to draw attention to 
these preliminary experiments, both because 
they show the need for very thorough in- 
vestigation if results likely to be of commer- 
cial value are to be achieved, and also be- 
cause they indicate that the investigations at 
the Experiment Station are being con- 
ducted in a thoroughly scientific spirit. We 
trust that those in charge of the station will 
provide the equipment necessary for the 
prosecution of these investigations, for al- 
though it remains uncertain whether an arti- 
ficial increase in the carbon dioxide content 
of the air around plants will lead to an in- 
crease of growth, it is a question which ought 
to be resolved one way or the other without 
undue delay. So far as plants grown in the 
open air are concerned, it seems likely that 
no increase of carbon dioxide will help; for 
in this country at all events, light and tem- 
perature probably limit, in most weathers, 
the rate of manufacture by the plant; and it 
is a well-cstablished fact of plant physiology 
that if, in a given process, factors A, B, C 
etc. are involved, it is no use increasing 


- factor A, if factor B or C is already deter- 


mining the rate of the reaction. But in 
glasshouses, where temperature may be con- 
trolled, and where light is, as it were, 
focussed on the plants, it may well prove. 
that the relatively simple experiment ot pro- 
viding the air with carbon dioxide mav re- 
sult in higher or more rapid crop production. 
EE TT 


Visitors to Kew.—Despite the by no means 
favourable weather the Koyal Gardens, Kew, 
are very well patronised by visitors, especially 
on Saturdays and Sundays. During the week- 
ends in particular, now that the Gardens remain 
open until 9 p.m., the Woodland Walk, the 
Queen’s Cottage Grounds, and the Rhododendron 
Dell are popular walks on fine evenings. The 
Rock Garden is a source of pleasure and interest 
to hosts of lovers of this phase of gardening. 
The feature which has, perhaps, attracted most 
attention from visitors during the past month 
is the display of Pansies and Violas which car- 
pet the new Rose beds in the Italian Garden on 
the west side of the Palm House. The dull, and 
at times cold, weather has tavoured the growth 
of the plants, resulting in a wealth of colour. 
Two large beds contain good strains of mixed 
seedling Pansies. The Violas are planted in dis- 
tinct colours, the most showy sorts being Maggie 
Mott, White Swan, Redbrae’s Yellow, Primrose 
Dame, Castle Kennedy and Betty Nichols. The 
increasing number of visitors makes it much 
more difficult to maintain the smooth gravel 
paths which have always appealed to town visi- 
tors to Kew. Tar-sprayving is in progress on 
some of the principal paths, but a liberal use 
of shingle is being rolled in so that the tarring 
is scarcely noticeable. ~ 


Horticultural Shows and Entertainment Tax. 
—Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, stated in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday last, in respect of remittiag 
the entertainment tax on certain exhibitions, 
that in the case of flower shows and agrio il- 
tural exhibitions the whole question was 
whether they were really for the purpose of im- 
proving agriculture or horticulture. He fur- 
ther stated that sports would not be permitted 
in conjunction with flower shows, although to 
these exhibitions it might now be permissible 
to add a performance of musio by a band. 
He pointed out that hitherto a horticultural 
show, held in a village by a local horticultural 
society, had been free of the tax, but it run 
by the women’s institutes of the village it 
would not have been free of the tax, because 
the exhibition must be provided by a seciety 
established solely for the purpose of looking 
after the particular industry; that distinction 
was now swept away. With regard to the 
date on which the clause would become opera- 
tive, the right hon. gentleman stated it would 
come into force the moment the Bill was 


passed. 


Edinburgh Parks New Superintendent.—The 
Parks Committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council has recommended the Council to appoint 
Mr. John T. ‘Jeffrey, Castlemilk Gardens, 
Lockerbie, to the superintendency of the Public 
Parks of Edinburgh in succession to the late Mr. 
J. W. M’Hattie. Mr. Jeffrey is gardener to Sir 
Robert W. Buchanan Jardine, Bt., at Castle- 
milk, Lockerbie, where he has charge of one 
hundred and fifty acres of pleasure grounds, 
including a golf course and tennis courts. 


Home Timber Trade.—In a lecture before the 
Surveyors’ Institutions at Edinburgh, Mr. J. D. 
Sutherland, Assistant Forestry Commissioner 
for Scotland, stated that Great Britain imported 
slightly less than one million tons of timber in 
1922, whereas fifty years ago the quantity im- 
ported was only five hundred tons. The prices 
paid by this country for imported softwoods, 
which could be well grown in Britain, had gone 
up between 1890 and 1922 from 105 per cent. to 
200 per cent.. and in the case of Archangel red 
deals so much as 270 per cent. Manufactured 
home softwoods had increased in the same time 
by from 73 per cent. to 80 per cent., and stand- 
ing timber of the same class was 80 per cent. to 
90 per cent. dearer than in 1890. Increasing 
consumption, combined with the curtailment of 
supplies, must tend to raise the value of wood 
grown in this country, and therefore benefit the 
enterprising planter. 

Assistant Director at Rothamsted.—Owing to 
the increase in the work of the Rothamsted Ex- 
perimental Station, Dr. B. A. Keen, head of 
the Physics Department. has been appointed 
Assistant Director. 


Societe Nationale d’Horticulture de France.— 
The annual Horticultural Congress of this Society 
was held recently in Paris, M. Abel Chatenay 
in the chair. The attendance was small, but 
several papers of interest were read, among 
others one on ‘“‘The Genus Siphocampylus,” 
by M. Ad. van den Heede; on ‘‘ The Genus 
Chamaedorea,” and on ‘‘Principles of Horti- 
cultural Nomenclature,” by M. Guillaumin; and 
on the “‘ Use of Various Horticultural Washes,” 
bv M. Chabrolat. Questions were asked as to 
the part being taken by the Society in the 
restoration of the devastated districts in northern 
France, and in reply the President stated that 
it was not possible for the Society to assist 
publicly in the work, which was being under- 
‘taken entirely by the Ministry of Agriculture. 


A New Disease of Tomatos.—The report of the 
Mycologist of the Experimental and Research 
Station, Turner’s Hill, Cheshunt,* contains a 


description of a disease of Tomatos 
due to the fungus Sclerotium setosum, 
a new species named by its discoverers, 


Messrs. Bewley and Shearn. In plants affected 
by the fungus the leaves turn yellow and die 
at an early age, and rew growth which is 
formed subsequently is weak and of a pale 
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* Eiahth Annual Report, 1922. 
Research Station, Cheshunt, 
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colour. At later stages the stems become hollow 
and yellow, and may show on the outside a 
dark discoloration, which is usually confined to 
one side of the stem. Finally, the leaves 
wither and the plants die. In the later stages 
of the disease, numerous, minute, globular, black 
sclerotia may be found embedded in and ex- 
ternal to the wood. Cultures of the sclerotia 
show that the mycelium which they produce 
infects the roots ot healthy plants and repro- 
duces the symptoms of the disease. It appears 
that the fungus gains entrance to ‘Tomato 
plants through the soil, and that its develop- 
ment in the soil may be favoured by the pre- 
sence of straw manure, in which it grows 
readily. In support of this latter view is the 
observation that the disease was present in 
Tomatos grown in plots which had received 
annual dressings of stable manure, but was 
absent from those to which no stable manure 
had been added for five years. 


Report of the Fruit Crops.—Following our 
usual custom we are sending to fruit growers in 
all parts of Great Britain and Ireland forms for 
tabulating the condition of the fruit crops. 
Cultivators of fruits who are desirous of taking 
part in the census are invited to apply for the 
necessary form to the Editors, 5, Tavistock 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Fruit Trees for the Public Parks of Bath.—A 
member of the Bath City Council has offered to 
present a large number of fruit trees to be 
planted in the public parks of Bath. ‘There 
were, he stated, in the Royal Victoria Park at 
Bath some of the most beautiful trees in tha 
West of England, ‘but fruit trees with their 
blossom in the spring and fruit in the autumn 
would be beautiful at both seasons. He con- 
sidered fruit trees would afford a lesson in self- 
control for the boys of Bath. 


. Bletchley Show.—The Bletchley Horticultural 
Society will hold its exhibition in Bletchley Park, 
lent by Sir Herbert Leon, on August Bank Holi- 
day. All the horticultural classes are open to 
all England, and as the Bletchley Park Gardens, 
with the glasshouses, will be open to the public 
without additional payment on this occasion, 
the show should prove a great attraction to 
Midlanders. Horse leaping, sheep-dog trials, 
athletic sports, and a poultry show will provide 
additional attractions, and the band of the 
Grenadier Guards will provide music. 


Trials of Commercial Varieties of Fruits at 
Wisley.—We are asked to remind raisers and 
growers of commercial fruits that the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee meets on alternate Tuesdays at Vin- 
cent Square, Westminster, to examine and re- 
port upon varieties of fruits brought before 
it with the object, among other things, of select- 
ing the most promising for inclusion in the 
trials of commercial varieties now being car- 
ried out at Wisley. The next meetings are on 
July 10 and July 24, and fruits for the Com- 
mittee’s inspection should reach the R.H.S., 
Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1, before 
11 a.m. on either day. 


Cause of the Unseasonable Spring.—Mr. 
© E. P. Brooks, M.Sc., in an article entitled 
“ Sea Temperature, Pressure Distribution and 
Weather of May, 1923,” published in the 
Meteorological Magazine for June, advances a 
theory as to the unusual weather experienced 
this spring, and arrives at the conclusion that 
it is due to the abnormal summer of 1921. The 
great heat of that year set free large quantities 
of polar ice, which, driftin with the east Green- 
land current, reached the neighbourhood of 
Iceland in the spring of 1922. In the succeeding 
months it lowered the temperature of the ocean 
near Iceland; in consequence pressure rose there 
- and the tracks of depressions were driven south- 
ward. causing the unfavourable summer in Great 
Britain in 1922. Meanwhile the bulk of the ice 
rounded Cape Farewell, made the circuit of 
Davis Strait, and towards the close of 1922 
passed into the Labrador Current. This resulted 
in large quantities of ice being carried into the 
North Atlantic, off Newfoundland, and in this 
way the temperature of the Gulf Stream was 
considerably lowered. The cold water off New- 
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foundland meanwhile gradually spread its 
influence over the North Atlantic and the mean 
sea temperature for May was some 2.5° below 
the normal. He concludes that the relatively 
low temperature was at least partially the cause 
vf the high pressure over the central Atlantic 
during May, and that the Atlantic anti-cyclone 
and the minimum near Scandinavia appear to 
be connected with irregularities in the circula- 
tion of the Arctic and North Atlantic waters, 
which first became apparent more than a year 
ago. 

| Mr. P. Murrell.—As the youngest son of so 
successful a Kose specialist as the late Mr. 
Edwin Murrell, of Shrewsbury, Mr. P. Murrell, 
managing partner of the Orpington Nurseries, 
Orpington, Kent, could hardly avoid being in- 
terested in Roses. After a practical training 
in his father’s nurseries, Mr. P. Murrell studied 
the theory and practised the art of gardening 
at University College, Reading, where he worked 
under Sir Frederick Keeble, and the late Mr. 
Charles Foster, a master of his craft. He took 


the diploma in horticulture and Associateship 
of the College in the second year and, later, was 


appointed 


emonstrator and assistant lecturer 
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‘in horticulture. During the period of the war 
Mr. P. Murrell served in the Royal Naval Air 
Service and in the Royal Air Force and was 
mentioned in dispatches and received the O.B.E. 
(military). Being an expert photographer, Mr. 
Murrell was able to specialise in aerial photo- 
graphy, and was so successful in this connection 
that in 1918 he became Commanding Officer of 
the London Photographic Centre of the Royal 
Air Force. Returning to business after the war, 
he proceeded to develop the Orpington Nurseries, 
where. in a very short period, his firm has 
become famous for Irises, Roses and fruit trees. 
Mr. Murrell has been the means of introducing 
to commerce several of the finest seedling Irises 
raised by Mr. A. J. Bliss and Mr. W. R. Dykes, 
including such fine sorts as Moa, Titan, Aphro- 
dite, Giamour, Sapphire, Saffrano, Tenebrae and 
Yeoman. Mr. Murrell’s interests as a Rosarian 
occupy much of his time and he acts as one 
of the National Rose Society’s judges. He is 
also a member of the Council of the Horticul- 
tural Trades Association, where his business 
ability is at the service of fellow traders. 


Coccnut Industry in Southern Mexico.— 
Coconuts are a great success in the coastal 
regions of the southern States of Mexico, for 
the growth of the tree is natural to the soil 
and the climate of the region, and the planta- 
tions need very little care. In the district of 
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Manzanillo there are some 60,000 Coconut tree 
in tull bearing, and it is estimated that 40,00 
more trees wil arrive at bearing stage within 
the next three or four years. As each tre 
produces from fifty to sixty fruits, the crop 
approximate some 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 nuts 
It is interesting to learn that nearly the whol 
of the nuts are consumed as fruit, and only a 
small percentage used ‘for’ the manufacture oi 
copra. With the present demand for oils and 
fats there appears to be an excellent opportunity 
for increasing the Coconut industry in thos 
parts, for the dried copra yields about fifty pe 
cent. of oil, which is used for a variety oi 
purposes, and during recent years has been 
employed extensively in the manufacture of 


margarine. 


‘“ Yorkshire Evening News ” Rose Show.—An 
interesting exhibition of Roses and Sweet Peas 
will be held in the Trinity Schoolroom, Leeds, 
on Saturday, July 14. This exhibition is man- 
aged by the employees of the Yorkshire Even- 
ing News, chiefly those engaged in the con- 
posing room, but the schedule provides half 
a dozen classes for readers of the paper, 
wherein liberal prizes are offered, including a 
silver bowl and gold medal as first prize for a 
dozen Rose blooms, distinct, grown by an 
amateur grower without professional assist- 


ance. 


Saffron Walden Horticultural Society.—Horti- 
culturists in the Saffron Walden district are 
ambitious and enthusiastic, and in connection 
with their recently revived local society they 
confidently anticipate a fine exhibition on 
Thursday, July 26. Saffron Walden is famous, 
among other things, for Carnations and Holly- 
hocks, and Mr. C. Engelmann and Mr. Vert 
have each presented a silver bowl for com- 
petition at this show in the town of their 


adoption. 


Floralies Gantoises.—In the form of an 84- 
page booklet, admirably printed on good paper, 
the Société Royal d’Agriculture et de Botanique 
de Gand has issued a complete list of the 
awards and prize winners at the great Quin- 
quennial Exhibition held in Ghent on Apr 
14-24 last. Brief accounts are included of the 
various functions held in connection with the 
show, as well as the names of the members of 
the jury, and the speeches made at the san- 
quet des Floralies. ‘This interesting pubica- 
tion will form a pleasing reminder of a great 
exhibition and of the generous hospitality of 


Belgian horticulturists. 


The Deficiency of Sunshine.—Whilst all are 
grumbling at the weather, not many are aware 
that the total amount of deficiency of sunshine 
in the first six months of this year was 
hours, or one-and-a-quarter hour per day. These 
figures were obtained at the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station by a Campbell Stokes recorder. 
In a letter on the subject to the Times, Mr. 
W. D. Christmas, of the Records Department, 
Rothamsted, states that the absence of sunshine 
has had a marked effect on the temperature of 
the soil. In a normal year the mean tem- 
erature of the soil one foot below the surface 
for the month of June should be close on 60°, 
whereas the average for the tg month was 
only 53.6°. Notwithstanding the exceptionally 
cold, dull weather, many will be surprised to 
learn that the rainfall for the past six months 
is one inch below the average. There has been, 
however, a compensation in the reduced amount 
of evaporation owing to lack of sunshine, 5° 
that the water in the soil is slightly in excess 


of the average. 


Forest Fires in the United States of America. 
—Underwriters’ records show that during the 
year 1922 there were no fewer than 6,375 forest 
fires in the United States, which destroyed 4 
total of 373,214 acres of standing timber, equal 
to 161,459,000 feet board measurement. During 
the past seven years forest fires have destroyed 
862,310,000 feet of timber, valued at 1.293,532 
dollars. and during the same period the Govern- 
ment has expended 1,074,804 dollars in efforts 
to control forest fires. no fewer than forty-four 
new fire ohservation towers having been erected 


during 1922. 
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Horticulture at the Amsterdam Exhibition.— 
Although entries for the Netherland and Nether- 
land-Indian Horticultural Exhibition to be held 
at Amsterdam from September 14 to Septem- 
ber 23 do not close until August 1, it is already 
possible to state that the exhibition will be 
extensive and interesting. Not only Dutch, but 
also English, Belgian, French, and German 
growers have applied for space. The Dutch 
Carnation Club, the Dutch Dahlia Association, 
the Dutch Gladiolus Society and other floricul- 
tural’ bodies have promised collective exhibits, 
while tle Westland, North Holland, Friesland. 
Gelderland, Utrecht and Oberysel associations 
of growers will contribute large displays_of 
fruits and vegetables. The Aalsmeer growers 
will be strongly represented, while the tree 
growers of Naarden-Bussum have promised to 
plant a large portion of the ornamental grounds. 


Seeds for New Zealand.—A consignment of 
farm and garden seeds has recently been 
dispatched by Messrs. Webb and Sons, Ltd., of 
Stourbridge, to their New Zealand agents, 
Messrs. Murray, Roberts and Co., of Wellington. 
Fifty-four large galvanised iron tanks were re- 
quired for the seeds, and the aggregate gross 
weight was over fifty tons. | 

Proposed Belt of Trees and Shrubs around the 
City of Cologne.—The City authorities of Cologne 
are embarking on a scheme for creating a belt 
of trees, shrubs and flowers around the old part 
of the city, between that portion and the outer 
ring of suburbs. The belt will be approximately 
seven kilometres long and 200 metres wide; it 
is calculated that this scheme will give work 
to 4,000 unemployed men. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Mon- 
day, July 9: United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society’s meeting; Bath Gardeners’ 
Society’s meeting. Tuesday, July 10: National 
Rose Society’s Provincial show in conjunction 
with Saltaire, Shipley and District Rose Society’s 
exhibition (two days); Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Committees meet; Wolverhampton 
Floral Féte (three days); North of England 
Pansy and Viola Society’s show at Saltaire (two 
days); Jersey Gardeners’ Society’s meeting. 
Wednesday, July 11: Ipswich and East of Eng- 
land Horticultural Society’s show; National 
Sweet Pea Society’s show at Bath (two days); 
Richmond Horticultural Society’s show; East 
Anglian Horticultural Society’s meeting; Shef- 
field Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting. Thurs- 
day, July 12: Woodford Horticultura Society’s 
show; Bury and West’ Suffolk Horticultural 
Society’s show. Saturday, July 14: Formby 
Horticultural Society’s show; “West Lothian 
Pansy and Viola Society’s show at Bathgate ; 
Congleton Rose and Sweet Pea Society’s show. 


ys Gardeners’ Chronicle ’’ Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Kohl Rabi. I have never seen this plant 
in England in a useable state before the end 
of summer, but it is produced in the German 
vegetable markets by the middle of May, tur- 
nishing an agreeable variety for the tabie. 
One form of serving it is to place the tender 
leaves, cooked as a Spinach, in the centre of the 
dish, and to lay round it slices of the swollen 
stem, also cooked. This last particular is 
mentioned because it is not usual to eat the 
plant in a raw state, as it is occasionally in 
France the fashion for Artichokes, or, further 
north, for Turnips. In the autumn the leaves 
are too coarse for a Spinach, and the socalled 
bulb is larger; but though we have at that 
time so many better vegetables. even then it 
makes not an unacceptable change if boiled en- 
tire two or three hours, according to size, served 
whoie, like a dish of Artichokes, and eaten in 
slices with melted butter. But spring is the 
season when it is by far the most welcome. 
With the view of having it then, I made last 
year a late autumnal sowing, but the stems 
sro only now (midsummer) beginning to swell. 
n all the gardening books that I am ac- 
gomoted with information is either scanty or 
eficient. Perhaps someone will inform me 
edn there js more than one variety of 

ohl Rabi. The German spring specimens are 
smaller than we usually see here. Also, what 
Is the best method of treatment to obtain a 
crop in May ?—-7)., Gard. Chron., July 27, 1848. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Jottings from a Gardener’s Notebook. 


THF reviewer of this book (see p. 315) finds 
he has made a mistake about the pruning of 
Loganberries; but it was an easy one to make, 
owing to the arrangement of the matter. There 
is no mention of pruning on p. 41 of the book, 
that being dealt with in a separate sub-chapter, 
with a large type cross-heading, and pruning is 
not referred to in the contents. The paragraphs 
relating to pruning might have been placed 





under the respective fruits, to the advantage of 


readers generally. An index to the book would 
have been a great help in finding what is con- 
tained within its covers, in these busy days. 
For instance, under the heading of pruning Red 
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Crawshay, Esq., who obtained an Award of 
Merit for it at the Royal Horticultural] Society's 
meeting on’ May: 24, 1905, the report.in Zhe 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of May 27, p. 233, of that 
year, giving the information obtained from Mr. 
Crawshay:—‘‘ Cross made July 20, 1901; re- 
sultant seeds sown February 9, 1902; cross plant 
bloomed May 15.” 


This hybrid, like its parents and others of 
the section, is of tufted habit, the small pseudo- 
bulbs bearing dark green leaves. The flowers 
of Z. Crawshayanum are over 2 inches in 
width, in colour light citron yellow, the sepals 
sparsely and the petals and lip closely spotted 
with ruby purple. The lip is considerably 
larger than that of either of the parents, the 
dissimilar characters of which have combined to 


FIG. 1.—ROSE LADY ROUNDWAY; NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, JUNE 28. 
SHOWN BY MESSRS. B. R. CANT AND SONS (SEE P. 11). 


and White Currants (p. 44) reference is made ta 
‘‘Summer Pruning ’”’ with no indication as to 
where that paragraph can be found in contents. 


index or on page. 





ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ZYGOPETALUM CRAWSHAYANUM. 


A WELL-FLOWERED plant of this beautiful 
little hybrid between Z. xanthinum and Z. 
stapelioides, together with its parents, was 
shown by H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford 
Hill (gr. Mr. Thurgood), on June 26. It is 
very interesting to see that the chief members 
of the Promenaea section of Zygopetalum have 
been kept in such good condition, together with 
many of the other smaller-growing Species, at 
Rosslyn. l 

Zygopetalum Crawshayanum, which is the 
showiest of the section, was raised by De Barri 


increase the size of this organ; similar expansion 
has been noted in the case of some other 
hybrids. 

Mr. Pitt recently showed Z. micropterum, a 
very rare species (Promenaea microptera, 
Rchb. f., Gard. Chron., 1881, 11, p. 134), not 
represented in gardens until Messrs. Low and 
Co. flowered it out of a clump of P. stapelioides 
imported from Brazil. It flowered at Glasnevin 
in June, 1900. The small-growing section is 
so distinct and dissimilar from other Zygope- 
talums that Lindley’s name, Promenaea, which 
was long used in gardens, and still is the name 
most generally used, might well be retained. 
A plart with a parentage reputedly similar to 
that of Crawshayanum was flowered by Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co.. and referred by Mr. 
R. A. Rolfe to Promenaea lentiginosa Lindl., 
and certain authorities consider P. Rollissonu 
to be a natura] hybrid of the same parentage, 
but these plants are unlike Zygopetalum Craw- 
shayanum and inferior to it from a garden 
point of view. J. O'B. 











The Week’s Work. 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. Barger, Gardener to His Grace the DUKE oF 
Minisonoved, &,G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 


Oncidium.—Members of the Macranthum 
section of Oncidium will soon have passed their 
flowering season, and any plants that have 
finished blooming, with those that have not pro- 
duced flower spikes, will be sufficiently forward 
in growth to permit of being potted. By reason 
of the length of time the spikes take to develop 
it is essential that only those plants that are in 
robust health should be allowed to flower. Poor 
spikes of these fine Orchids are not worth retain- 
ing, and when a plant is not in first-class con- 
dition the strain of flowering makes it a com- 
plete wreck, and the flowers are of very inferior 
quality. Plants that are exhausted either 
through over-flowering or from any other cause, 
should be placed in the smallest pots that will 
accommodate them, removing any leafless, back 
pseudo-bulbs and bringing the base of the lead- 


FIG. 2.—FLOWERS OF KOLKWITZIA AMABILIS ; LIFE SIZE. 


ing growth down to the level of the surfacing 
material. The plants may be repotted after- 
wards without much disturbance, and gain 
strength to carry a strong spike of flowers of good 
quality. 

Compost for Potting.—A good compost for 
Oncidiums consists of equal parts of peat fibre, 
Al fibre and Sphagnum moss, thoroughly 
cleaned, and used in a rough state. Owing to 
their rather thick fleshy roots, these Orchids 
should not be potted too firmly, and the base 
of the plant should be kept quite close to the 
pot. The drainage material should be ample, as 
these Orchids require large supplies of water 
whilst making their growth. Those that are 
being potted on without much disturbance of 
material, and are strong enough to carry a 
spike, may be potted more firmly than those 
that are weaker. Newly-potted plants will not 
require much water for some time, but as the 
growth and roots develop the amount of water 
afforded them should be increased. They revel 
in an abundance of fresh air. and at this season 
enjoy the cool, damp conditions of the Odonto- 


glossum house. 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

By Œ. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LADY AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire, 
Jasminum officinale.—This popular climber is 
worth growing if only for its fragrant, white 
blossoms, small sprays of which are much appre- 
ciated on the table. This Jasmine is not so 
often planted as the winter-flowering J. nudi- 
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florum, though it is just as hardy and free- 
growing. Any necessary thinning or training 
of the shoots should be done after the plants 
have flowered. 

Wistaria.—Young plants of this lovely climber 
require frequent attention in respect to training 
the leading growths, or they will quickly twine 
around any near object from which it is difficult 
to unravel them without injuring them. Surplus 
shoots may be removed close to the stem to lay 
the foundation of a future spur for flowering. 
In the case of old, trained specimens the pruning 
for spur formation is best left until later in the 
season, otherwise the basal buds may break into 
growth instead of remaining dormant. Where 
there is additional space to be covered the chief 
growths should be trained in from time to time 
as in the case of the younger growths. 


Pinks.—The propagation of Pinks may be 
undertaken now, there being plenty of cuttings, 
or, as they are termed, pipings, available. They 
will root freely in a cold frame, filled with sandy 
soil that should be kept moist, though fair 
success may be had without the use of a frame. 
Shade the pipings from bright sunshine until 
they are rooted, whether in the frame or not. 
Dianthus Allwoodii may also be rooted in a 
similar manner at the present time. 





(SEE PAGE 7.) 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. MESSENGER, Gardener to J. A. Berners, Esq., 
Woolverstone Park Gardens. Ipswich. 


Cucumbers.—Cucumber plants set out early 
in frames are fruiting freely. The older plants, 
in houses or heated pits, which are showing 
signs of exhaustion may be cleared out, the 
structure cleansed, and fresh beds made and 
replanted. By keeping the atmosphere of the 
house or pit close and moist the plants will 
make rapid progress and quickly come into 
bearing. A mixture of turfy loam, wood-ash 
and old lime rubble forms a suitable compost, 
which should be placed in hillocks or ridges 
in which to set the young plants. Similar 
compost, with a liberal addition of bone-flour, 
will be suitable for use as a material for top- 
dressing the roots when required. Plants which 
are growing vigorously and fruiting freely will 
be benefited by frequent applications of liquid 
manure, soot-water or guano-water; all these 
stimulants should be used in a moderately 
weak state. The stopping and tying of the 
young growths should have early and regular 
attention. Allow room for the young foliage to 
develop, as crowding the growths and over- 
cropping quickly results in the plants becoming 
weak. It may be necessary to afford slight 
shade to prevent the foliage from flagging during 
very bright weather. In houses and pits where 
the plants are trained near the roof glass, a light, 
permanent shade may be afforded by spraying 
the outer glass with ‘Summer Cloud” or 
lime-wash. 
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Melons.—Y oung Melon plants in active 
growth require constant attention in stopping 
and tying the young shoots. Lateral growths 
should be stopped at the second joint, and gub- 
laterals pinched close back. This applies to 
plants set two feet apart and trained as 
ccrdons. A brisk warmth should be main- 
tained until the flowers commence to open, 
when a drier atmosphere is necessary to secure 
the setting of the fruits. The young fruits should 
be supported in good time to relieve the strain on 
the plant. At each watering the soil should 
be soaked thoroughly, and where the root-run 
is restricted feeding is necessary, liquid manure 
being the most suitable material to use. After 
the fruits have set, very little air need be 
admitted, for Melons delight in plenty of heat 
and moisture. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire, 


Globe Artickokes.—These plants are growing 
freely and producing good heads, which should 
be cut and used as young as possible, consistent 
with size. Mulch the plants with half-rotted 
manure, and give the roots copious watering if 
the weather is dry. Any heads not required for 
immediate use should be cut and the stems 
placed in water that should be changed every 


day or so. 


Kales.—These greens should be planted out 
as fast as they become large enough, and the 
firmer the ground they are grown im the better 
will they withstand the cold of winter. An 
excellent site for this crop is where an old 
Strawberry bed has been cleared, as such ground 
is firm and usually in good ‘heart. Make holes 
with an iron bar just deep enough to take the 
roots, and press the soil well around the plants, 
leaving a slight depression to facilitate watering. 
When planting is finished, fork the ground over 
lightly to present a neat and tidy appearance. 
Put out a few plants of each variety in the 
reserve garden to fill gaps that may occur ın 
the rows. Kales may also be planted between 
rows of early Peas, close to the sides of the 
rows, and the shade from the Peas will give 
them a good start. When the Peas are cleared 
off, the ground should be hoed and raked over. 
T have practised this method with good results. 
Kales withstand the winter when the plants 
are not large and sappy; they will commence 
growing very early in the spring. Thev should 
be planted two feet six inches apart each way. 


Beetroot.—Globe Beet growing in frames 
should be kept well watered and should be 
ready to use now. The soil about those sown 
ont of doors should be kept clean by constant 
hoeing, and each plant given plenty of room to 
develop. Birds are often troublesome to this 
crop; old fish netting stretched over the rows 
until the plants are large will keep birds away. 
A little fine soil drawn up to the plants when 
they become larger will prevent the tops of the 
roots from becoming hard and green. 


Spinach._This_ is a very good 
substitute for ordinary Spinach, especially 
during winter. Sow a row or two now, an 
thin the seedlings to ono foot apart, and water 


them freely. 


Perpetual 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By Joun Courts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, 

Centropogon ‘ucyanus.—Plants of Centropo- 
gon lucyanus propagated early in the New Year 
should be ready for transference to their flower- 
ing pots, which, according to the strength of the 
plants, should be 5 inches or 6 inches in 
diameter. This plant should never be over- 
potted, and requires careful watering at all 
times; it is also particularly useful for grow- 
ing in hanging baskets. It is best grown 
in a temperature of 60° to 65°, but when in 
flower an intermediate temperature is suitable. 


Campanula pyramidalis.—Chimney Campan- 
ulas in blue and white are popular flowers and 
useful for conservatory and house decoration. 
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Plants approaching the flowering stage should he 
given liberal supplies of water and fed with 
dilute liquid manure and soot water. As the 
plants are plunged in the opea, the number 
required to provide a succession of flowers 
should be introduced at intervals to a cool green- 
house. Plants raised from seed sown late last 
year should be potted on as they require it. 
A pinch of seed may be sown at this time. 


Campanula Medium.—Canterbury Bells are 
very useful for conservatory decoration when 
grown in pots. If not already done, seed should 
be sown in boxes to raise plants for growing 
in pots, standing the seed boxes in cold frames 
until they germinate, afterwards planting them 
out in the nursery garden, from whence they 
should be lifted during the autumn, and placed 
in suitably-sized pots; they are best wintered in 
cold frames, as in low-lying, damp districts 
they are apt to suffer from damp during the 
winter. 


Campanula persicifolia.—This Campanula and 
its many varieties are also useful for growing in 
pots for conservatory decoration. The beautiful 
variety, Telham Beauty, is specially suitable 
for this purpose. The plants should be grown 
in the reserve garden during the summer. 
During the autumn strong clumps should be 
placed in suitably-sized pots. The plants may 
be wintered in cold frames, or plunged in a 
bed of ashes at the foot of a wall. 


Lantana Camara.—'This plant, of which there 
are inany varieties, was at one time commonly 
used for greenhouse decoration, but is now 
seldom seen in gardens. Named varieties are 
propagated by means of cuttings inserted during 
the spring, and by pinching them on frequent 
occasions they soon make good, bushy specimens. 
Planta raised from seed sown during the spring 
are very useful during the late summer and 
autumn. They should be potted on as they 
require it, and stopped frequently to promote 
a bushy habit. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. Hartiess, Gardener to Major J. F. Harrison, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 

The Apple Crop.—Cool weather undoubtedly 
suits the Apple, and there is promise of an 
abundant crop in most districts where insect 
pests have not been numerous. Thinning the 
fruits should be resorted to, and it needs to 
be done thoroughly, allowing only sufficient 
crop for the tree to develop properly. We 
hand-fertilised the blossom of our trees of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin in one part of the garden. 
In an orchard surrounded by free-setting sorts, 
this variety promises to develop a good crop. 
Blenheim Pippin is bearing a fair average 
number of fruits. The roots of Apple trees 
all need a copious soaking of water. Green 
fly has become very troublesome on all fruit 
trees. Quassia extract or a similar insecticide 
which will make the foliage distasteful, and a 
direct insect destroyer, such as paraffin, may 
have to be used to counteract the spread of 
this pest. 

Cherries.— These fruits have dropped consider- 
ably. Continue to train the shoots, allowing 
each growth sufficient room for its full develop- 
ment. Should the Cherry sawfly prove trouble- 
come, paraffin emulsion is probably the best 
specific tu use. Cherry trees are liable to be 
affected by a disease known as Cherry leaf 
scorch, caused by the fungus Gnomonia 
erythrostoma. Should this disease be noticed, 
remove and burn all distorted leaves, and 
spray the trees with Bordeaux mixture. 


Mussel Scale.—This pest may be dealt with 
by spraying with paraffin emulsion when the 
old seales are loose and the young scales 
migrating, which they usually do between the 
middle of June. and the middle of July. 


Strawberries.—Beet!es attacking ripening 
Strawberry fruits may be dealt with by sinking 
vessels containing sweetened water about the 
plants. Glazed receptacles are best, and form 
an effective trap. The beetles feed at night, 
and those caught should be removed each 
morning and destroyed, 


PUBLIC PARKS AND OPEN SPACES. 


OPENING OF WINTERSTOKE GARDENS, 


RAMSGATE. 


In the presence of nearly 2,000 spectators, 
Dame Janet Stancomb-Wills, D.B.E., on Friday, 
June 15, handed over to the town of Ramsgate 
the Winterstoke Gardens, the beauty spot 
created at her own expense on the East Cliff. 
The Mayor of Ramsgate, Sir John Burnet, 
A.R.A., R.S.A., of London (who designed the 
gardens), and the members of the Town Council 
were present. 

Sir John Burnet, on being asked to give a 
description of the work carried out in forming 
the gardens, said that they formed the first 





is a formal seat and pool, in colour to match 
Portland stone, and at the other a more informal 
pool, backed with rock. At the north end is æ 
‘‘rest garden” sheltered from the north winds, the 
breadth of turf and surrounding planting giving 
it a most restful appearance. On this higher level 
are ample lawns paths and seats. A series of 
geometric flower beds is cut out of the turf, each 
bed being massed with low-growing subjects. 
The colonnade, Roman seat, pools and other 
formal features are formed of reinforced artificial 
stone. Messrs. Pulham and Son, of 71, Newman 
Street, London, W., have carried out the whole 
of the work, including the laying of the lawns, 
and planting of trees and shrubs, which have 
been selected to suit the soil and climate of 
Ramsgate. The bulk of the shrubs and trees had 


FIG. 3.—KOLKWITZIA AMABILIS; FLOWERING BRANCH. (SEE PAGE 7.) 


portion of a comprehensive scheme prepared by 
him for the improvement of the Ramsgate front. 

The main feature of the new garden is a semı- 
circular shaped colonnade placed in a recess some 
20 ft. deep, cut out of the chalk cliff. Access to 
this recess is by a pathway sliced off the face 
of the cliff leading down from the level in each 
direction to the centre. The face of the chalk 
eliff along the side of these approach paths, and 
in the recess itself, has been ‘‘ rockified,’’ and 
the rock clothed with such shrubs and plants 
as will stand the severe conditions prevailing at 
Ramsgate. 

On the upper terrace, which is approached 
from the lowest level by two broad flights 
of steps, are the gardens proper, in the 
centre of which is a circular ornamental pool, 
enclosed on the north side by a semi-circular 
Roman seat, from which there is a magnificent 
view of the sea. This seat is backed by a hedge 
of golden Euonymus. At one end of the site 


to be planted while small, and as many of them 
are slow-growing, it will necessarily be some time 
before the full effect of this generous gift of 
Dame Janet is realised. 

Dame Janet Stancomb-Wills, in handing the 
gardens over to the Mayor, on behalf of the 
town of Ramsgate, said that the laying out of 
the ground had given her the greatest possible 
pleasure for two special reasons. The first was 
the joy of turning what was once a wilderness 
into a thing of beauty, the second being that 
in carrying out the work a large amount of 
unemployed local labour was found employment 
for nearly two years, the work having been in 
hand about 21 months. 

The Mayor gratefully accepted Dame Janet’s 
generous gift of the gardens on behalf of the 
town of Ramsgate, and said the greatest praise 
was due to Sir John Burnet, who ianed, such 
an excellent scheme, and to Messrs. Pulham, who 
so admirably carried out the work. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.3. 








MR. KINGDON WARD'S 
SEVENTH EXPEDITION 
IN ASIA.* 


No. 17.~Back To A-TUN-T2U. 


E spent the night of September 20 at 
the yak meadow, or rather pasture. 

l T'he drier ground all round was clothed 
with forest of Fir, where Rhododendron 
** giant rose ‘’—so far as I could sec, identical 
with the Mu-li species (K.W. 4211)—and 
“smutty twig” (likewise identical with the 
Mu-li plant, K.W. 4185), formed the under- 
growth. 

A word about this latter species. The twigs, 
particularly the ‘‘ short shoots,” i.c., those 
which bear the inflorescences. are encrusted 
with a black, sooty scale, evidently the work 
of some fungus, or the fungus itself: and the 
vader surface of some of the leaves is mottled 
with curious crimcon patches. The leaves, 
when young, are covered with a soft, greenish- 
silver tamentum. which later turns light rust 
red, becoming at the same time more skinny. 
It is on the young leaves that the crimson, or 
purple, patches appear, and spread gradually, 
till sometimes thev cover the entire under 
surface. That this also is a diseased condition 
seems certain; whether there is any connection 
between the smut on the twigs and the patches 
on the leaf remains to be proved, but it is 
at least probable. This condition, which is 
common enough, was observed both at Yung- 
ning and at Ya-ka-lo: but it does not appear 
to be very devastating to the species. which 
grows socially in both regions, and is quite one 
of the commonest bush Rhododendrons through- 
out the country. 

Primula muscarioides was abundant along 
the edge of the forest, growing beneath the 
bushes, in damp, not too heavily shaded places. 
The only other plants I collected were a small 
speckled Saxifraga, growing under the Willows, 
and a Lamium-like plant with cream-coloured 
flowers. found in the woods. 

On September 21 we returned to Ya-ka-lo, 
dropping down to the Mekong gorge by a 
horrible stony path which was painfully steep. 
We kept high above the river, however, amongst 
bush-clad cliffs and rocks, descending very 
gradually to the little plateau on which stands 
Ya-ka-lo. The only plant of possible interest 
I found wa: a Lily, and of this I dug up some 
bulbs. There were bushes of white Jasmine in 
flower, and a Caprifoliaceous shrub with pale 
pink, very fragrant flowers. 

I wasted no time at Ya-ka-lo; I must start 
immediately if I wished to go to the Taron, 
especially as I intended to visit the great 
Ka-ga-pu glacier on the way, and must spend 
a few days in A-tun-tzu also. 

We started south next day. September 22, 
and crowed over to the right bank, as the 
going is better on that side of the river—at 
least, for Tibetan animals. There were no new 
flowers on this side, except a dwarf, white- 
flowered Convolvulus which I had not seen pre- 
viously. The matted Androsace—a genuine 
Teck plant, the stems not exceeding half an 
inch in height—was abundant in fruit, and the 
seeds were ripe. With it was often associated 
a sticky, candelabra-like Saxifraga, the compact 
rosette of leaves sending up a tall, branched 
stem, covered with glandular hairs, and bearin 
a wealth of rather large, speckled flowers. I 
is a well-known species, however, occurring on 
the Yang-tze as well. It flowers the second 
year, the first season being entirely devoted to 





- * The previous articles by Mr. Kingdon Ward were 
published in our issues of May 14, June 18, July 23, 
Autust 20, September 3, October 8, 29, 1921; January 
7, 21, March 11, 25, April R, 22, May 6, 20, June 3, 17, 
July 1, 15, 22, August 5, 26, September 9, 23, October 
7, 21, November 4, 18, December 2, 16, 30, 1922; 
January 13, 27, Februarv 10 24, March 10, 24, April 7, 
21, May 5, June 2 and 23, 1928. 
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forming the large, tight rosette which sticks 
closely to the ground; so it is probably biennial. 

Some of the huge screes otf splintered slate 
were extraordinarily barren; scarcely a living 
thing was to be seen on them except occasionally 
a lizard or a pica hare popping up its head. 
Villages were few and far between, but they 
Seemed prosperous, with crops of Maize and 
fruit trees. 

September 25 was very wet, and when we 
awoke on the 26th the mountains on the other 
side were white with snow, which came rignt 
down to the forests. Then the weather im- 
proved for a day. After crossing the stream 
which comes down from the Shu La—the pass 
immediately to the north of the Ka-ga-pu snowy 
range— we came to the rope bridge where the 
caravans bound for A-tun-tzu cross to the left 
bank of the Mekong and go up the Adong 
gorge. However, I wished to visit an old 
haunt of mine on Ka-ga-pu, and we therefore 
continued down the right bank by a very 
narrow path, crossed another glacier torrent, 
and camped by a third, unable to reach a 
village that night. 

Next morning we reached the foot of the 
“temple glacier’? and went up the valley, 
following the crest of the old moraine, which 
is covere:l with shrubs and trees. In the middle 
of the afternoon we reached the lower temple, 
znd an hour later the upper temple, on the 
brink of the cliff, where the glacier breaks 
up into a fantastic chaos of bergs and scree’, 
500 feet below. There were few Rhododendrons 
down here, and their seeds, of course, were 
not yet ripe; R. yunnanense, R. decorum, and 
ore of the Neriiflorum group I noticed. A 


- thousand feet or less above the temple, how- 


ever, they begin, and half a dozen species are 
quickly added; the altitude of the upper temple 
is about 12,000 feet. 

On September 29 I went for a scramble on 
the cliffs, and collected seed of R. pagophyllum 
(K.W. 5414), the Neriiflorum species (K.W.5415), 
and one or two others, but nothing new. My 
real object in coming here was to have another 
Jook at Primula pulvinata in its original home. 
I found it, not without great difficulty; but 
though the clumps upon the cliff looked healthy 
enough, the plant had experienced a bad season, 
and scarcely a capsule could I discover. Like 
my Tsa-kato plant, P. pulvinata grows on 
slate—it may grow on limestone too, though 
I have never seen it doing so. But P. pul- 
vinata, though very like K.W. 5403, has not the 
white meal an the under surface of the leaves. 
It may be noted that both these Suffruticosas, 
as well as the Mu-li species (K.W. 4275), have 
the leaves covered with glandular hairs, and 
it is these apparently which give to the foliage 
its delicate fragrance. 

Tt is interesting to note that the Suffruticosa 
Primulas, although typical of limestone, are 
by no means confined to it. P. Forrestii and 
the Mu-li plant I have never seen on anything 
but limestone. Of P. redolens I have only the 
vaguest recollection: it comes from the Mekong, 
but what the rock was on which I found it I 
do not remember. Primula (K.W. 5014) is 
another limestone plant; but the Tsa-ka-lo 
Bpecies occurs both on limestone and schistv 
rock, like altered slate, and P. pulvinata on 
slate only. One other species (P. Henrici?), 
of which I collected seed in the winter of 1913, 
when crossing the Shu La, is also a limestone 
plant; the history of this plant is apparently 
lost—it was raised at Edinburgh, identified. 1 
believe, as P. Henrici, and has since dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace. At least, eo J 
have been informed. These are the only 
Suffruticosas with which I am acquainted—for 
P. philoresia is presumably one of the Dryadi- 
folia group, and no one seems to be quite 
certain whether these are Suffruticosas or not. 
Anyhow, the fact that some at least of these 
charming woody Primulas will grow on non: 
calcareous rocks is interesting; for not every- 
body possesses chalk or dolomite. The only 
other plant of merit at the temple was the 
vinlet Capitata Primula of Damyon—identified 
with P. pseudocapitata, provisionally. It was 
in full bloom! I also collected some seed of 
Pyrola uniflora, a delightful little plant, 
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On September 30 we returned to the Mekong, 
crossed the river on the following day, and 
reached A-tun-tzu the same evening. There- 
after it rained for four consecutive days; but 
on October 6 we started for Tse-ku, with not 
a day to spare. Marching long hours, we 
reached a village opposite Tse-ku on the third 
day, and crossed over. 

The Mekong gorges now offered few attrac- 
tions. There were no flowers—at least, in the 
arid section. On the second day we passed 
through a very dry, rocky gorge, devoid of 
all tren growth, which is situated between the 
Pai-ma-shan and Ka-ga-pu snow ranges, A 
little lower down tree growth begins in the 
Mekong gorge—in fact, trees (Thuya chiefiy) 
grow right down by the water’s edge. On the 
third day we passed through a much more 
picturesque gorge, the cliffs—at least, those in 
the shade—being well wooded; the rocks, afso, 
are covered with masses of Orchids. Thence- 
forward the vegetation is much richer, and. 
in fact, quite different to that of the and 
Mekong. It is at this point (about latitude 
27° 40’) that the separation between what may 
b> called the Szezhuen flora in the north and 
the Yunnan flora in the south takes place. 

On the morning of October 9 we reached 
T'se-ku, and were welcomed by Père Quvra, the 
hospitable French priest. I spent three days 
here, making final preparations for my journey, 
engaging porters, repacking, and arranging for 
my heavy kit and collections to be sent back 
to Burma on mules. F. Kingdon Ward. 


SEED AND PLANT COLLECTING IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 


As an opportunity to join Dr. L. Cockayne. 
F.R.S., on an expedition which would allow 
me to collect mountain plants and their seeds 
was too good to be missed, I cheerfully 
accepted an invitation to join him in a week's 
stay at the Canterbury College Mountain 
Biological Station at Cass, which Professor 
Chilton had kindly permitted us te make use 
of. 
We left Christchurch on March 8, with the 
necessary stores for our week’s camp, aITiving 
at Cass at noon. The afternoon was spent in 
a general investigation of the near surround- 
ings and collecting any plants that came 19 
our way, the first being a Bladder Fern, 
Cystopteris novae-zelandiae, which much re- 
sembles its British relative, C. fragilis. | 

Cass. a flag station on tho Midland Railway 
of the South Island, situated on 4 tussock 
plain a few square miles in extent—the 0 
flood plain of the river—70 miles from Christ- 
church and 1.850 feet above sea-level, spe? 
snugly surrounded by mountains, many © 
which rise to upwards of 6,000 feet. On the 
north and north-west are the mountains form- 
ing the main range of the Southern Alps. 
'Uhrough the plain runs the Cass m 
tributary of the Waimakariri, which at er 
time we visited it ran over only a very cee 
section of ils wide and rough bed—an interest- 
ing place on account of its great show 0 
cushion and mat plants. Epilobiums, some 
ere:t, some creeping, are present 1D dia 
numbers and add colour to the scene. Beyon 
the confines of the plain is the Waimakarir; 
a glacial river, with its much wider bod, 07 
its tributaris, including the Cass, which Pr 
it in the neighbourhood. Cass lies on | ; 
border of the Eastern South Island Bolan 
District, and so misses the heavy rainfall $ 
the Western District, which is reflected, t 
couple of miles away, in the dense, black joren 
of the Mountain Southern Beech (Nothofagu 
cliffortioides). 

The ee of the two districts, though a 
close, are different in many respects. tho 
instance, the Mountain Ribbonwood of A 
east is Gaya rib'felia and that of the we 
G. Lyallii. On the western mountains, ea 
is Ranunculus Lyallii in abundance, but 
the east it is wanting. 

On the Cass plain are several mor i 
lakes, the largest being Lake Pearson, W^! 








— 
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is about two and a half miles in length, and 
nearly half a mile wide at its widest part. 
These lakes appear to be gradually filling up 
through the encroachment of Sedge and Bull- 
rush. There are also interesting fans of stony 
debris in all stages of development, some being 
covered with vegetation, mostly tussock 
grasses and JDiscaria, while others are still 
moving, and others again are being cut into 
during heavy rains. To me, a town dweller, 
the experience of a descent on a “ shingle slip ”’ 
—the talus feeding the fan—was exhilarating. 
One steps on to the slip, and by a mark-time 
movement gently descends. If vigour is 
added, a thousand feet may be covered in a 
few minutes. Near the station are several 
patches of Southern Beech forest, with Notho- 
fagus cliffortioides about 40 feet high as the 


p 


severities of the New England climate and each 
season, for a number of years past, has flowered 
freely in the Arnold Arboretum. Our best plant 
is about 6 ft. tall and 5 ft. through, and in 
early June is a mass of arching sprays of 
blossom (see Fig. 4). The fruit ripens in August, 
but the sceds are rarely fertile. However, cut- 
tings of half-ripe or ripe wood, inserted in 
August or early September, root readily, and 
so there is really no reason why this worthy 
plant should remain rare in gardens. 

In a wild state, Kolkwitzia is a much branched 
twiggy shrub from 5 to 7 ft. tall, and it shows 
no signs of greatly exceeding this height under 
cultivation. The principal stems are erect or 
ascending, atd the lateral ones arching, giving 
the plant a compact habit. Though slender, the 
shoots are rigid, for the wood is hard and there 





are remarkable, quite unlike those,of any other 
member of the family; they are connate, in 
pairs, nut-like, one-seeded, tip by the calyx 
and densely clothed with stiff, straight brown 
hairs. 

The mass of white strigose hairs on the ovaries 
and flower stalks suggests a cobweb, and together 
with the translucent pink corolla, with its 
orange-mottled throat, form a charming com- 
bination of extreme loveliness. It is, indeed, a 
most graceful, pleasing and floriferous hardy 
shrub, and the only fault to be found with it 
is the uncouth generic name for which neither 
the plant nor its introducer, myself, can be held 
accountable. It is sun-loving, needs loam and 
good drainage and will probably thrive better 
in the colder, more exposed parts of Britain 
than in a softer climate such as Cornwall enjoys. 


FIG. 4.—KOLKWITZIA AMABILIS IN THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 


sole tall tree. A feature of such Beech forests 
is the small amount of undergrowth. Two 
Species of Misfleto, Elytranthe flavida and 
E. tetrapetala, are to be found, the former 
with yellow and the latter with beautiful 
Scarlet blossoms. Herbert Baillie, Public 
Library, Wellington, New Zealand. 


(To be concluded.) 








PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


KOLKWITZIA AMABILIS. 


AMONG the many new woody plants which 
oe plant introduction work in China has 
ae to gardens, few have greater merits than 

olkwitzia amabilis.* Most closely related to 
Abelia and Diervilla, it is hardier than either, 
RP In elegance and beauty exceeds both. Ob- 
it ne from Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons in 1907, 

as successfully withstood the vagaries and 


e 
Grachner in Bot. Jahrb., XXIX., 593 (1901). 





is very little pith, and they are clothed with 
fibrous, dark to purple-brown bark which shreds 
off. The leaves are softly hairy, opposite, very 
short-petioled, ovate, short to caudate-acuminate, 
from 1} to 2 inches long, and from } to 1 inch 
wide with a few short teeth and veins impressed 
above, raised and clothed with pilose hairs on 
the underside. The flowers (see Fig. 2) are in 
pairs, and from 20 to 50 or more of them are 
borne in rounded cymose clusters which termi- 


nate short, leafy, softly hairy, current season’s 
shoots, each from 3 to 4 inches long. The 
flower-stalk, ovary and calyx-tubes are densely 
clad with white, spreading, strigose hairs and 
the spreading acuminate calyx-lobes are pinkish 
and persistent. The corolla is pale pink, deeper 
in the bud, tubular and lipped, slightly less than 
an inch long, sharply constricted in the lower 
fourth and about three-quarters of an inch across 
the mouth; it is translucent and the throat on 
the lower side is bearded and pleasingly mottled 
with orange. 
pollen and are in pairs of unequal length, the 
longer pair overtopping the pistil. The fruits 


The four stamens have white 


This monotypic plant was discovered sometime 
between 1890 and 1895, in Shensi province, by 
Pére G. Giraldi, on whose herbarium specimens 
the genus was founded by Graebner. In the 
summer of 1901 I found it on the high mountains 
of northern Hupeh, and in the autumn secured 
seeds for Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, who suc- 
ceeded in raising a stock of plants. The seed 
number was 1,007, and my notes show that in 
the autumn of 1902 some fifty plants were grow- 
ing in the Coombe Wood nursery. Neither 
Giraldi nor I saw the wild plant in blossom, 
and it was not until June, 1910, when it flowered 
for the first time at Coombe Wood that the 
flowers were known. I met with the plant but 
once; about a score of bushes growing among 
rocks at an elevation of between 9,000 and 
10,000 feet, on the high range which forms the 
watershed between the Yangtsze and Han rivers 
in the Fang magistracy. With it on the wind- 
swept ridge grew Rhododendron Fargesii and 
Clematis montana var. rubens, making a choice 
and valuable trio. Æ. H. Wilson, Arnold 
Arboretum, Harvard University. 


g 
NOTES FROM A WELSH GARDEN. 


One of the most attractive of our mid-June 
shrubs and among the latest of its race is 
Rhododendron azaleoides. This is a semi-de- 
ciduous hybrid (viscusum x maximum), of about 
5 feet or more in height, periectly hardy and 
of compact havit. It vears masses of Azalea-like 
flowers, each over one inch across and of good 
substance. They look particularly fresh in their 
white and rosy lilac colouring against the dark 
green foiage. The delicious Honeysuckie 
scent has well earned this shrub the specific 
titles of fragrans and odoratum, by one or 
other of which it is sometimes known, Though 
more often seen, R. arbutifolium is also a little 
shrub that is not to be despised at this season, 
te comparatively large trusses of clear pink 
flowers being produced in extraordinary abund- 
ance. This is with us a much more satisfying 
shrub than the somewhat similar R. Wilsonii. 

Though the spring hag been so cold and 
boisterous Ceanothus dentata, one of the bluest 
and best of the evergreen Californian species, has 
been full of flower for well over two months, 
the shrubs being grouped in open spaces on a 
woodland bank. Here also, akere the Heaths 
are commencing their summer season with Erica 
cinerea rosea and other varieties of that ex- 
ceilent species, are some of the smaller-habited 
wild Roses. Among these R. altaica. a much 
improved garden form of the Burnet Rose (R. 
spinosissima) has been covered with its large, 
creamy-white blooms for some time, and in 
striking contrast to it are the lively crimson 
flowers of the emerald-leaved R. alpina. K 
lutea, both the yellow and the copper torm, 
have arrived at their best Just as the Sweer 
Briar and other natives are unfolding their dell- 
cate blossoms, and that pretty crimson variety 
known as William III., one of the Scotch Roses, 
is among the very few doubles that are per- 
mitted in the wilder parts of the garden 

Cytisus virgata is always one of the must 
satisfying of its race in June. Though perhaps 
not so striking as some of the later forms of 
C. scoparius and (. Andreanus section there 
is something peculiarly attractive about the 
silvery silkiness of its dense yet elegant masses 
of foliage which grow more golden day by day 
as the abundant clusters of little flowers 1n- 
crease. That fine old species, Spartium Junceum, 
also opens the first of its large and fragrant 
flowers about the same time with a promise ol! 
a liberal succession until late autumn. ‘Lhese 
and most of the taller members of the family 
we generally replace by young plants as soon 
as they begin to get ‘‘legay,” a practice which 
involves but little trouble. more especially 
when dealirg with those kinds which come true 
from seed. Though Brooms have a reputation 
for being difficult to move, save from pots, this 
has never been our experience. If they are 
planted young, i.e., in their second year, one 
need not anticipate more losses than are ex- 
perienced in planting anything else. 

The Leptospermums scem destined to become 








very popular in our westerly counties. and this- 


vear they have been extraordinarily floriferous. 
There is not only something verv attractive 
about the small-leaved foliage, often bronzy 
tinted, of these shrubs and the graceful, whippy 
habit, but the colours of the flowers range 
from white throngh rose to the intensest ruby 
crimson, Propagation jis easy bv means of 
cuttings or seeds, growth is’ rapid and the 
plants will withstan? considerable frost without 
injury. 

One of the daintiest little plants in the rock 
garden just now is Veronica Bidwillij. var. 
Miss Wilmott. This is in all but the flowers 
almost exactly like the typical species (or is it 
a minor form of V. catarractae?), but instead 
of being white veined with pink, they are a 
delicate. cool Javender with an eve and raves 
of vivid crimson. This variety is. moreover, 
somewhat earlier in coming into bloom than 
the true V. Bidwillii. Some of the Asters are 
also conspicuous just now in various shades 
rangine from pale lavender-blue to deep violet. 
One of the prettiest of these is A. Pattersonii 
with branching. hairy flower stems bearing their 
striking. blue-purple blossoms; a taller member 
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of the same group is A. Farreri with very large, 
vrange-centred bDlossomg surrounded with u 
drooping, shaggy fringe of violet. A. yunnanense 
is alSo after this pattern, but often with rather 
a preponderance of green in its yellow eye. 
Very different to this is the glowing yellow and 
rich purple of a good form ot A. alpinus, whose 
merits the slugs know so well. Another dainty 
thing of this connection is A. Lipskyi, with a 
very prim and neat fringe of blue-lilac radiating 
stiffly from a clear yellow base. l 

Oenothera pumila, that very delightful, midget 
Evemng Frimrose, is always the first of its clan 
to fiuwer here, and another plant that thrives in 
our sharply drained soil is Androsace foliosa. 
This has been especially happy this year, and 
the blush-pink, yellow-eyed flowers, each some 
4 inch across, in large, almost spherical, heads 
last long and seem to endure inclement weather 
with impunity. Though preceded in date of 
flowering by Campanula garganica hirsuta in 
several forms, C. barbata and one or two more, 
C. Raddeana may claim to be one of the most 
beautiful of the earlier ones. Its heart-shapeG, 
scalloped leaves, so glossy and green, and the 
branching grace of its airy 10 inch stems, with 
their enormous bells of deepest violet, make a 
combination of rarest beauty, to which one may 
add an unusually long flowering season and an 
excellent constitution. 

At the foot of a dry wall an Antirrhinum 
seedling appeared last autumn which is doubt- 
less a natural hybrid between A. glutinosum and 
some common or garden Snapdragon. Whilst 
the leaves are rather longer and narrower than 
those of the former they retain the hairy sticki- 
ness of that species, and the flowers, ivory buft 


in the bud, are a pale lemon-blush with a yellow’ 


hp. Though not a striking plant this waif is 
a most abundant bloomer. It came into flower 
in early March and is now (mid-June) still 
carrying a heavy crop of blossom, the slender 
sprays of the latter being about 6 inches long 
and gracefully upturned from the semi-prostrate 
branches, 

Colour display is what one expects in the 
rock garden in June, but not even the gorgeous 
Helianthemums have anything quite so vivid 
to show as some masses of Linum narbonense 
which have become associated with clumps of 
Lychnis viscaria fl. pl. var. splendens. The 
latter has enough blue in its fierce majenta- 
crimson to blend with the flax. which is suff. 
cientlv endowed with a hint of red in its bine 
not to resent the intrusion of the other. To 
those who delight in special brilliance of colour 
here is a combination that can be recommended. 
with or without a few of the more prilliantly 
tinted Armerias thrown in. But most, I think, 
would rather turn to the little rosv, waxen 
stars of the gentle Asnerula hirta. to the pearly 
blush of Potentilla nitida or to Mimulus radi- 
cans, with its wonderful little blossems in white 
and gold and violet. which are now dappling 
the bronzy carpet which spreads about the feet 
of that most gay and elegant miniature of its 
rwe, Spiraea digitata nana. A. 7. Johnsor, 


Talyeafn, N. Wales. 


KEW NOTES. 


WHATEVER the weather there are some plants 
which it favours. The dull, and at times cold, 
weather in April and early May damaged manv 
of the Rhododendrons and Azalea blooms, but. 
it also served to prolong the flowering season, 
and during June I cannot remember to have 
seen them better. Some of the Azaleas in 
particular are still (June 28) making a good 
display and are pleasingly fragrant. The best 
include the Swamp Honeysuckle, R. viscosum. 
R. occidentale, and var. rosea. and the orange 
coloured R. calendulaceum. The foliage of the 
Indian Horse-Chestnut (Aesculus indica) mav not 
be quite up to the average, but the trees are 
a wealth of flowers. Many of the panicles are 
15 inches or more in length. It is surprising 
that a tree which flowers at midsummer. and 
is so readily raised from seeds, is not more 
generally planted. 

Several mild winters have favonred the growth 
of the Cistuses, which with the Helianthemums. 
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despite the lack of sunshine, are flowering freely, 
C. purpureus, purplish-red with a dark blotcn, 
Is very pruuunent, as aiso are Silver Pink, a 
hame wuich very well describes a hybrid dis- 
triputed vy Messrs. Ailuer, of Wanchester; 
Sunset, rica reddish- purple; U. canescens, purp- 
lish red; and C. aluidus, rosy lilac. ‘Lhe best 
with wate flowers and dark blotches include 
C. cyprius, C. ladaniferus, and C. Loretii, while 
those prominent with pure white flowers are 
C. populifolius, C. laurifolius, C. obtusifolius 
and U. corbariensis. l 

Conspicuous among the varieties of Helianthe- 
mum vulgare are lhe Bride, white; cupreum, 
copper colour; roseum, pale rose; venustum fi. 
pl., double crimson; and Fireball, rich red. H. 
umbellatum is very distinct with its upright 
habit and white blossoms in whoris. H. tornw- 
sum has rich yellow blotched flowers, the blotch 
being absent in the variety concolor (syn 
unicolor). l i ; l 

A large group of the Californian Lilac (Ceano- 
thus thyrsiflorus) has been conspicuous for a 
month past mid-way along the Broad Walk. 
It is the hardiest of the Ceanothuses, forming 
here large bushes 12 feet to 15 feet high and as 
muci in diameter. Bees are very partial to the 
pale blue flowers. This Californian Lilac j 
readily raised from seeds, or increased freels 
from cuttings. The plants are vigorous k 
growth, those which form the subject of this 
note being only ten or eleven years old. 7 

Among the taller-growing Genistas first place 
must be given to G. cinerea, which is a may 
of south-west Europe. Flowering in June an 
July, there are several large beds which, oa 
masses of rich yellow blossoms just now, are T 
tractive for long distances. The bushes are 

» 12 feet in height. a 
e a Aod ndoh aia (syns. R. me 
and R. odoratum) is the best known hy n 
between the evergreen (Rhododendron) an he 
ciduous (Azalea) sections of the genus. w 
bushes here are 24 to 5 feet high. and aan 
with blossoms, white, more or less e 
purplish lilac. A pleasing feature is j Rho. 
licious fragrance. It is one of the ses Aue 
dodendrons to root from cuttings made T 


S d rf 
ihe half-ripe young shoots about the T e 


July. Plunge the cutting pots in the | 
a r case with slight bottom heat, Tp 
Escallonias comprise another family of s ders 
which have made a good show in our ae 
during recent years, because of the mild win a 
Huge masses of E. langleyensis are EO 
rosy carmine blossoms. E. Philippiana 1s ä ‘ A 
cne of the hardiest and forms a sturdy bu: 

covered with small white fragrant blossoms. - 
edinensis, E. Balfouri and E. Donard Seedling 
all showy hybrids making good evergreen bushe! 
for the shrubbery border. A. O. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


HIPPEASTRUMS. TR 
As soon as seed of Hippeastrum is ripe ant 
been dried ror a few davs, it should be a 
pans of light, rich soil; if the seed aen will 
stood in a Warm propagating case the te hand: 
soon germinate, When large enough tor iy a 
ling the seedlings should be placed singh $ 
small pots. Young Hippeastrums a Sl 
grown steadily on without drying them o be 
they attain a towering size. They aa i 
grown in pots, shifting them on as aerar 
it; or they may be planted out in a bed o ree 
soil in a warm house. If the latter meron 
adopted, they require much less ae fi 
usually make strong flowering bulbs qu! 
than when grown in pots. 
A close watch should be kept for mealy He 
which will quickly ruin the plants if akow able 
spread; thrips are also sometimes be 
sume during hot weather, but this T 
prevented by a judicious use of the YE 
Bulbs that have flowered and are gro È 
freely and have well tilled their pots a 
require ample supplies of water ene Twit 
liquid manure or soot water, alternate hich 
a concentrated fertiliser, such as guano, an 
is one of the safest and best general fertils 
for all hinds of plants. '. 
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/ Purple; and Miphetos, white, silver and orange. 
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IRISES. 


BEARDED OR FLAG IRISES. 


Tart bearded or Flag irises are singularly 
accommodating plants in gardens; the flowers are 
generally large and handsome, while the majority 
uf them have a soft, pleasing fragrance; they 
present a marvellous array of colour when seen 
in masses; its gradation, however, amply repays 
closest inspection, the wondrous delicacy of line 
and tint being only disclosed when the flowers 
are examined in detail. These Irises flower 
during May and June, consequently they are 
among the earliest of border perennials to 
brighten the garden. Unfortunately, the Flag 
Iris ig not favoured in some gardens; the name 
suggests an array of violet-blue, that while good 
in restricted use can readily be overdone. Certain 
growers regard the Flag Irises as subjects 
useful only tor waste places and obscure corners, 
and in both instances prejudice effectively 
excludes this beautiful genus from occupying the 
pusition its merits entitle it to. 

Une of the most forcible arguments for its 
greater representation in gardens lies in the fact 
that tall bearded Irises succeed under indifferent 
conditions, yet the results, though passable, are 
incomparable to those where the plants are 
treated in a generous way. Ordinary garden sgoil 
suits them, but so far as is possible they should 
be planted in an open, sunny place 3 one cannot 
conceive a more beautiful feature than an Iris 
garden, as may be seen in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, while parallel borders also 
afford an effective means of displaying them; 
more often a less ambitious scheme has to be 
adopted, while bold groups arranged in the 
perennial borders or in front of shrubs will afford 
an effective display in small gardens. 

The ground for Irises should be dug deeply 
or trenched in advance of planting, and enriched 
with well rotted farm-manure and a liberal 
dressing of finely ground bone-meal. These 
materials will keep the soil in condition for 
years; 1t 18 not advisable to disturb these bearded 
Irises except at long intervals. 
ne may be done from August until 
April, the former month being the best, as it 
enables the growth to become matured for the 
ee season 8 display; moreover, late planting is 
oe at the expense of the following season’s 
display. Shallow planting should be practised 
aud the rhizomes laid in the ground horizontally 
r the natural habit of the plant is creeping. 
soil should be made tolerable firm. Little 
H Fi attention 1s called for beyond removing 
Th ower stalks when the blooms have faded. 

e foliage ig practically deciduous, but does 
ae ripen properly before spring, when it may 
generally be pulled off, leaving the young shoots 
ee where the littery appearance becomes an 
eds and the plants are trimmed earlier in 
a year, the foliage should be cut off, but not 
Coser than within six inches of the crown. 
bet following Selection embraces a few of the 
oH varieties in the May and June flowering 
zt aie Only the main colours are given, the 
rede a aa yielding many inter- 
light Ban aes. { May flowering section :—A mas, 

ue, violet‘and orange; Charmant, silvery- 
a orange beard; floreniina, white; Gorgeous. 

lolet-blue and purple: Kharput, violet and 


: at flowering, _Amoena section :—Calypso, 
ts ve blue; Duc de Nemours, violet and 
ee ; frs. H. Darwin, white, violet and gold: 
wae Mixe, mauve, netted white; Thorbeck, 
Ine “purple and white; and Victorine, white, 
Drive and violet. Neglecta section :—Black 
a lilac-purple and velvet black; Cordelia, 
tie and rich crimson; Lavater. lavender, 
hie e, white and violet; Radiance. silver-mauve, 
i Ae and purple; Sympathy, silverv-lavender 
2 violet: and Virginie, blue, violet and 
ha Pallida section :—Astarte, rosy-lilac 
Ine claret-red; dalmatica, pale and deep 
ender; John Bull, soft lilac and mauve: 
vallida, soft lavender-blue; Queen of Mav, soft 
ae and Walner. pale and deep lavender. 
+ vlla section :—Bridesmaid, white and silvery- 
Elizabeth, white, lilac and violet: Mdme. 
sereau, white, frilled azure-Blue: and Sappho, 
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white, frilled lilac. Squalens section :—Dr. 
Bernice, copper-bronze and velvet crimson; 
Harlequin, copper, purple, velvet maroon and 
orange; Lady Jane, cupper-rose, madder-red and 
white; Lord Grey, clouded rosy-fawn; Nibelun- 
gen, tawn, yellow and violet-purple; and Van 
Geertii, lavender, purple, black, white. Varie- 
gata section :—Darius, primrose, lilac and 
yellow; Gajus, canary, crimson and primrose; 
Gracchus, crimson, reticulated white; Honorable, 
gold and mahogany-brown; Maori King, golden, 
velvet maroon, and silver; and Ossian, canary- 
yellow and claret red. Thos. Smith, Coombe 
Court Gardens, Kingston Hill. 








EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ALTHOUGH there has of late years been 
marked progress amongst autumn flowers there 
is nothing more gorgeous in the mass than early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, while for dotting in 
mixed borders and for furnishing cut blooms they 
are extremely useful. Where it is the practice 
to grow Hydrangeas and similar early-flowering 
subjects in tubs, for garden ornament, certain 
varieties of these Chrysanthemums will be found 
suitable for a late autumn display. Chrysan- 
themums have the advantage that they may be 
transplanted almost up to the flowering period, 
provided a good ball of soil is lifted with the 
roots, and the latter watered if need be. 
Because of this they are eminently suited for 
furnishing bare spaces when other plants have 
died down, or may have failed, and they thus 
serve to keep the borders gay over a long period. 

The past three or four years have proved that 
raisers have not entirely forgotten their suc- 
cesses in the nineties, for a few meritorious 
varieties have been introduced which seem to 
promise well. The greatest improvement is 
noticeable amongst the large-flowered type, the 
blooms being of good size and substance, and tha 
colours pleasing. But I do not subscribe to the 
view that all these sorts for disbudding have a 
flower garden future comparable to the older, 
and smaller, but freer blooming varieties, for 
in some that I have grown there is an absence 
of that branching habit so essential in border 
plants which have to last. On the contrary, 
they prove invaluable for cutting where medium- 
sized, single-stemmed blooms are required early. 
I have noticed the fine display they make in 
florists’ shops from late August onwards, and 
at the prices quoted their culture in good dis- 
tricts should be worth while. Amateurs who 
take an interest in exhibiting also favour them, 
a fact which should stimulate raisers in their 
efforts to obtain new varieties with large blooms. 
But that quality is not, I think, required in 
flowers for garden decoration. Were the thirty- 
vear-old Madame Marie Masse and its several 
sports a little stronger in the stem and a foot 
less high they would, I imagine, represent the 
ideal type. Even with their limitations they 
are still amongst the foremost for planting where 
distant massed effects are desired. 

The least improvement is evident amongst 
varieties suitable for rather small beds. There 
is a demand for varieties of the style of Can- 
dide, a plant with a fair habit which does not 
exceed 15 inches in height. Carrie is another 
slightly taller variety, but there is room for 
great improvement in both. 

For general purposes the following sorts are 
typical of many which, if allowed to grow 
naturally, will produce an abundance of bloom 
from the end of August until frost ocenrs -- 
white—Framfield Early White. Miss G. K. 
Thorpe, Sanctity and Roi des Blanc; shades cf 
bronze and terra-cotta—Harvester, Basra, J. 
Pannister, Goldfinch and Golden Goacher; pink— 
Silver Lining, Ena Thorpe, and Geo. Bow- 
ness, the last-named being. perhaps, the best 
of all the Masse family. Noteworthy in vellow 
and gold sorts are Tonkin. Mrs. B. Melville. 
Leslie. Horace Martin, Golden Diana and Elstob 
Yellow; rich crimson varieties include Dick 
Rarnes, Mrs. Wm. Sydenham and Crimson 
Diana. Other sorts to be recommended are 
Diana. crimson and gold: E. Gilleland, salmon, 
tipped gold; Harrie, bronzy orange; Wels 
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White Masse; Rubis, claret; Normandie, pale 
pink; and Helena, chestnut red. 

The following sorts give the best results when 
disbudded: Cranfordia and its sports; Lichfield 
rink, Septemver White, Almirante, Crimson 
Polly, Hubert, salmon pink; Lichfield Purple; 
Stella, blush pink; Goiden Glow, Alex Coyle, 
amber; Dorothy Ashley, pink; and Red Cross. 

For growing in ornamental receptacies none 
surpasses those of the Masse family, but amongst 
the large-flowered sorts Cranfordia and its sports 
make the best plants, 

The members of the Masse family are as hardy 
as the usual type of perennial border plants, and 
the propagation of stock is not troublesome. 
Those that are shy in producing shoots suitable 
for use as cuttings should be introduced into a 
little warmth in February, and their propagation 
followed in the usual way. It pays to pot the 
young plants; especially any that are purchased 
in spring, and grow them on in a pit, subse- 
quently hardening them off for planting. T. G. 





RAMBLING ROSES IN POTS. 


Pot Rambling Roses are splendid subjects for 
the decoration of the conservatory in spring, for 
they have just that habit of growth that lends 
itself to the art of the decorator, while the 
colours are very pleasing. Pot plants of this 
type may be grown naturally, or budded on tall 
Briars to form weeping pedide rds: As With dwarf 
Roses, climbers in whatever form should be 
well established in their pots before attempting 
to forcə them 

Early autumn is the best time to make a 
start, and the average grower will find it 
cheaper and easier to purchase his stock in the 
usual way. 

Roses require soil of a substantial nature, 
and a lasting manure, such as bone meal, should 
be mixed liberally with the compost, which 
should be of a fairly porous texture. Ample 
drainage material should be used, for hard pot- 
ting is essential. 

The plants in their pots should then be plunged 
in ashes under a south wall until February, 
when, after pruning them in the usual way with 
newly planted ramblers, they should be taken 
into a cold house until signs of growth are 
apparent, when a little fire-heat is an advantage. 
When it is seen which shoots are the strongest 
reduce the number to two on natural growing 
plants, but on standards endeavour to secure a 
limited number, say six good shoots, rather 
than twice that number. th young plants the 
best shoots have an inclination’ to grow upright 
instead of arching, but if taken in time that 
may be prevented by tying them down. The 
subsequent treatment of the plants is the same 
as that for dwarf Roses, but whereas the latter 
will be ready for standing out-of-doors in June, 
climbers require another month or so to com- 
plete their growth. 

Train the long shoots up the roof rafters if 
possible, but if this is not possible place two or 
three long Bamboo canes in each pot and 
twine the sLoots around them. As soon as the 
weather permits, dispense with fire-heat and 
endeavour to promote strong growth under as 
natural conditions as possible. 

In the event of an attack of mildew dust 
flowers of sulphur on the affected parts. Red 
spider is a great pest of Roses under glass, but 
this may be kept in check by svringing, and 
maintaining @ reasonable amount of moisture 
in the atmosphere. 

When the plants are in full growth water 
them copiously and feed them liberally, 

Towards the end of July, or it may be a little 
later, growth should be completed, and all that 
remains is to bring it to maturity bv exposing 
the plants fully to the autumn air. Plunge the 
pots, and secure the growths to a temporary 
trellis work. Guard against over-watering when 





the plants have become acclimatised to their ` 


new conditions, 

Towards the end of the vear water is best 
kept from the soil as much as possible in pre- 
paration for reducing it to nearly a dry state 
after the plants are housed in February. At 
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that stage what little pruning is necessary 
should be done; generally it only means shorten- 
ing the longest shoots to sound wood; and 
in the case of standards there may be small 
shoots that need cutting back to two or three 


es. , 
A top dressing of rich soil may be applied 
after removing some of the old soil from the 
surface, and this should be settled in position 
by a thorough watering. The treatment hence- 
forward is much the same as for ordinary pot 
Roses. Water the plants very sparingly until 
growth becomes active, but use the syringe 
treely. Growth, however, should not be hard 
forced. Encourage it’ to develop in the first 
instance by simply closing the house at night, 
and then gradually utilise fire-heat to maintain 
a temperature of between 50° and 55°, but not 
higher before bloom-buds are in evidence, as an 
excess of warmth would result in the shoots 
becoming “t blind.” When the buds are seen 
to be swelling, a little more warmth may be 
afforded the piants, and at the same time the 
use of a reliable stimulant will improve both 
the colour and the quality of the flowers. 

The best varieties for the purpose include 
Dorothy Perkins, Paul Transon, Lady Gay, 
White Dorothy Perkins, Minnehaha and 
Tausendschon; whilst of later introductions 


Emily Gray and Coralie promise well. 7’. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


LATE PLUMS. 


Durine a ‘visit to an old Manor garden last 
October, I was interested in a crop ot Plums on 
a wall with a south-east aspect, and found their 
names on labels attached to the trees, which, 
of course, added to their interest. 

The fruits were quite firm, and in appearance 
promised to remain sound for a considerable 
time. 

The trees were somewhat neglected, and aged, 
therefore the fruits were not of the largest size, 
nevertheless, each tree carried a useful crop. 
The sorts included Coe’s Late Red, a medium- 
sized, round fruit, with a deep suture on the 
one side. The skin is bright purple, covered with 
a thin blue bloom, and the stalk is about one 
inch long. The flesh is yellowish, firm and 
juicy, having a freestone tendency. With a 
little care, I predict the variety would hang 
until Christmas. The fruits of Late Greengage 
wee somewhat shrivelled, but still of a rich 
sugary flavour, rather small in size, but inviting. 
The skin is greenish-yellow, covered with a 
thin bloom; the flesh is green, juicy, of rich 
flavour, and of a freestone character. I once saw 
a fine tree of this variety on the wall of an old 
mill house in Suffolk. 

Another of the varieties was Grand Duke, a 
clingstone Plum, of large size, and late in 
ripening; it is valuable for cooking purposes. 
The skin is blackish-purple, but comes a lighter 
colour in the shade, and is covered with a deep 
blue bloom. The flesh is greenish-yellow, and 
has a brisk flavour when fully ripe. This late 
Plum makes a good standard. 


THE BEST LATE PEACHES FOR GROWING 
OUT-OF-DOORS. 


Wen in charge of two large gardens I found 
the following sorts of Peaches produce large 
crops of fine fruits that were useful for making 
fruit compote, as well as for dessert, during the 
early game-shooting season. — l 

The late Duke of Cambridge informed me 
during his stay at one of the establishments re- 
ferred to, that the Peaches sent to table were 
the best-flavoured he had tasted during the year, 
the varieties being Bellegarde and Princess of 
Wales. I always found that Peaches on walls 
required plenty of phosphates, and the trees 
were further assisted by flooding the border with 
weak Jiquid manure, and this treatment also 
reduced bud-dropping to a minimum. A small 
of flowers of sulphur was sprinkled 
and lightly forked into the soil. 
Princess of Wales has large 


quantity 
over the border, 
The variety 
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light coloured fruits, with a slight blush tinge 
on the side next tothe sun. The flesh is white, 
with a yellow tinge; melting, juicy and richly 
flavoured. The flesh, moreover, is firm, so that 
the fruits are suitable for packing for transit. 
I have gathered fine fruits of this Peach the 
first week in November. Bellegarde is an excel- 
lent Peach, and should be grown in every 
garden, the tree being an excellent bearer, whilst 
the beautiful colour of its fruits is inviting; it 
would be difficult to over-estimate all its good 
qualities. The skin is deep red all over—a 
very intense colour. The flesh is pale yellow, 
slightly tinged red at the stone, rich, sugary, 
juicy and of vinous flavour. The tree requires 
plenty of water whilst developing its crop. One 
of its qualities is that the wood does not grow 
quite so strongly as some of the earlier sorts. 

Albatross is a pale-coloured fruit, of large 
size, ripening about the end of September to 
mid-October; it will hang for a longer time if 
double fish netting is put over the trees as soon 
as the fruits commence to colour. 

The flesh 1s white, mottled red at the stone, 
very juicy, melting, and has a rich flavour. 

Salwey is the latest of all Peaches, and 
although the flavour is not quite up to the 
highest standard, it is a desirable variety, owing 
to its luscious-looking flesh, for fruit compotes. 
The fruit is medium-sized, and has flesh as 
yellow as that of an Apricot, and in some cases 
and seasons is quite as good as an Apricot. It is 
ripe at the end of October and beginning of 
November. 

The tree requires good cultivation, and the 
roots should be given plenty of liquid stimulant 
diluted to a suitable strength. Pomona. 








CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


MULCHING. 


AT its best mulching does not tend to tidiness 
and surface mulches should not be used un- 
necessarily where the material is likely to 
constitute an eye-sore. Apart from that con- 
sideration, mulching is a practice often governed 
by custom, the reason for it, the character of 
the season, and the nature of the soil—al] im- 
portant matters, receiving secondary considera- 
tion. 

_Mulching is beneficial in many respects, pro- 
vided it is put into practice at the proper 
time, but many are too anxious to see the 
work completed. In seasons like the present 
one it amounts to foolishness to cover the ground 
with heavy dressings of dung before the land 
has had ,time to become warmed by the sum- 
mer’s sunshine; the cause of half the gardener’s 
worries up to now has been due to lack of 
sunshine, and where. as is often the case, mulch- 
ing has been practised early, the remedy has 
been worse than the evil, for the soil 
cannot be otherwise than excessively cold for 
the time of the year. A few warm days in April 
or May cannot be taken as evidence of a hot 
summer. On heavy soils especially I should 
prefer to use the hoe a little oftener than usual 
rather than exclude the heat of the sun by 
spreading a mulch on the surface before being 
fully convinced that it was in the interest of 
the crop to do so. Warmth in the soil is a 
vital necessity, not to be excluded until just 
before spring sunshine is followed by summer 
drought. l 

The material used for mulching should he 
light in texture, for air is essential to healthy 
root action, and the air cannot readily penetrate 
through heavy manure. nor below the surface 
of a soil which has become caked through Jack 
of stirring it either with the fork or hoe. For 
that reason the nse of either of these tools 
shonld precede the application of whatever 
moisture-preserving material is to he employed 
as a mulch, Where there is a plentiful supply 
of old Mushroom bed material there is no neces- 
sity to seek further for an ideal mulch for 
practically all annual crons. It is the tidiest 
mennre, it tempers the heat of the sun. just 
sufficient to conserve the soil moisture, and does 
not unduly lower the soil temperature. Where 
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other manure has to be used it should be applied 
sparingly, for in no case should hoeing b: 
neglected. Y. G. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Double Buttercups.—In connection with you 
answer to a correspondent in your issue of 
June 9 (p. 327), I thought you might like to ste 
a specimen of Ranunculus baiben fl. pl. The 
original plant was found by a relative in 18% 
in a field near Great Bookham, Leatherhead, 
Surrey, and I have preserved it ever sine. 
I exhibited it before the Scientific Committe 
of the R.H.S., a few years after it was found, 
and have shown it at our Isle of Wight Natural 
History Society’s meeting and at wild flower 
shows. It is a pretty flower and much admired, 
During all these years I have never heard ot 
another double form having been found. I am 
also sending a few flowers of a five-sputtei 
Campion, found growing wild by me in l4 
on the reclaimed land at Brading Harbour. | 
enclose also a specimen of Claytonia perfoliata. 
one plant of which I found in the garden here las: 
year. C. Orchard, Bembridge, I.W. 

[The Campion flowers were withered, but the 
double Buttercups were quite fresh and attrac 
tive.—EDs. ] 

What Is a Rock Garden?—Mr. Clarence 
Elliott’s letter (p. 356) corroborates a surpnsin; 
statement made to me a day or two previous 
that judges at the R.H.S. shows are not paid. 
Is it because the eminent men who do th 
judging give their services free that ther 
decisions are so lightly put aside? Even 
Village show committees recognise the abilities 
of their judges by offering fees, in spite 0 
their struggles to keep going, owing to the 
payment ot the entertuinment tax, which ! 
is said the Royal Horticultural Society do 10! 
have to pay. H. 

Gardeners’ Wages.—During the past ter 
weeks there have been numerous letter: 
in the Gard. Chron. touching on th 
subject of gardeners’ wages. My œr 
tention is that the employer is not t 
be blaned for the present low standard 0 
wages, but the employees. I have had 
about twenty-three years’ experience, and 
as a young xman served under some 
of the most able and practical gardeners. 
and am quite capable of holding a good posi- 
tion as head, but which I was not able to 
find, therefore I altered my course, seeing there 
are so many inexperienced gardeners willing 
to work almost for nothing. I have done # 
Mr. H. Arnold, of Bedgebury Park, Goud- 
hurst, Kent, advised on p. 340 of your issue ® 
June 16. Kgzrceelsior. 

—In reply to 7. W. (page 340, ‘June 16). 
I fail to see why my former remarks should 
give offence. This is a discussion on gardeners 
wiges. Does 7. W. consider £2 per week â 
fair wage tor a head gardener with a sma” 
family, and, :f so, what can he save out of it 
The cost of living has not yet fallen to a! 
extent. Has not the ex-service man with 2 
pension an advantage over the non-service ma? 
in that he can ask for less salary? I know 
several instances where ex-service men with à 
pension of 10s. per week have undercut ne 
non-service men by that amount. J do a 
blame the ex-service man; he must live; bu 
so must the other, and the ex-service man ¥! 3 
no pension is in worse case. I think a 
of us would wish to be as we were before the 
war, for even those who were not in the Arm 
have suffered; I have. Can 7. W. suggest 
means for cur improvement? No union ie 
keep us; moreover, it was proved that Aa 
head gardeners in good positions belonged 








the B.G.A. I think your other correspon i 
have proved that, as a whole, pa raene one 


not too well paid. As to gardeners an : 
service, I am quite aware that there are sai 
places where the gardener and his staff pe 
grown old together on the estate and are sie 
retained. The wage question affects the unde 
as well as the head gardener, atid, if the zi 
are contented, there is better service. 4S. H. 6. 
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SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL ROSE. 


June 28.—Somewhat cloudy. but otherwise 
warm and fine weather favoured the National 
Rose Society on the occasion of its great exhi- 
bition at the Royal Botanic Society's Gardens, 
kegent’s Park, on the above date. ‘Lhe Society's 
Koyal patron, H.M. Queen Alexandra, attenaed 
about 12.30 p.m., and was accompanied by 
H.M. the Dowager Empress of Russia and Prin- 
ress Victoria. ‘he Royal party were escorted 
around the show by the resident of the Society, 
s. Jackson, Esq; Miss Ellen Willmott, V.M.h. ; 
tbe Deputy President, C. E. Williamson, Esq. ; 
and Mr. Courtney Page, Hon. Secretary. There 
was a large attendance when Queen Alexandra 
arrived, and there was abundant evidence of 
the affectionate regard rosarians have for Her 
Majesty. , 

The exhibition was not up to the highest 
standard of excellence, but this was scarcely 
to be expected in such a season. Nevertheless, 
the number and quality of the exhibits ex- 
ceeded general expectations, and were proof of 
the way in which the care of Rose lovers can 
overcome bad weather. The decorative classes 
were excellent and constituted one of the finest 
features of the show. The amateurs’ section 
was not well represented, and many amateur 
rosarians mourned the fact that they had not 
yet a Rose bloom worthy of entering in the 


National competition. 
New Roses. 

Fair numbers of new Roses were exhibited 
in the tent set apart for novelties, but there 
were fewer than usual owing to the unkind 
season and the difficulty of presenting several 
flowers of a variety in first-rate condition. 
Two Gold Medals and four Certificates of Merit 


were awarded. 
GOLD MEDALS. 


Lady Roundway.—(See Fig. 1.)—A glorious 
Rose bearing handsome flowers of deep golden 
yellow colouring with almost orange tinting. The 
petals are very substantial and the stems long 
and sturdy. it is a Pernetiana variety, but so 
far as we could make out, it lacked fragrance. 
ioe and shown by Messrs. B. R. CANT AND 

NS. 

Bessie Chaplin.—A big H.T. Rose of pink 
colouring and good shape, but the flowers shown 
were in several instances overdressed. It is of 
the La France type of colouring. Growth free 
and foliage large and dark. This variety gained 
a Certificate of Merit in June, 1922. Shown by 
Messrs. CHAPLIN BROTHERS. 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Little Joe.—A brilliant and attractive H.T. 
variety, with large petalled, single flowers of 
great substance. If free in growth and flower- 
ing, this should be a useful bedding Rose, as 
the colour is rich velvety scarlet. Raised by 
Mr. F. J. Looyman, and shown by Messrs. 
D. PRion anp Son. 

Gwynne Carr.—A deliciously fragrant, light 
pink H.T. variety. The blooms are flattish 
but of beautiful shape in the bud. There is 
a golden glow at the base of each petal. 
Apparently a strong grower and said to be 
perpetual flowering, and useful for garden decora- 
tion. Raised and shown by Messrs. AtEx. DICK- 
SON AND Sons, 

Maud Cuming.—A fine big flower with very 
broad petals and slight Tea fragrance. The 
outer petals are a medium shade of pink and 
the full centre is paler, while the base of each 
petal has a little yellow shading. The growth 
is excellent and the foliage deep green and 
glossy. A grand Rose for exhibition purposes, 
and said to be useful also for garden decora- 
tion and bedding. Raised and shown by Messrs. 
ALBx. Dickson anp Sons, Newtownards. 

Shot Silk.—(See Fig. 5.)—An exquisitely beau- 
tiful H.T. Rose and possessing a distinct, deep 
and rich perfume; indeed, in this respect alone 
it is a variety sure to win hosts of admirers. The 
rounded flowers are of lovely salmon vink 
colouring, with deep golden shading at the hase 
of each petal, this latter colour giving a golden 
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glow to the whole of the flower. The foliag 
is dark and glossy, and the growth good; there- 
fore Shot Silk should become a popular bedding 
variety. Raised and shown by Messrs. ALEX. 


DICKSON AND Sons, 
OTHER VARIETIES. 

Two varieties which failed to meet the ap- 
proval of the judges attracted a good deal of 
attention from visitors. Betty Hulton, a clear, 
light golden yellow H.T. variety, shown by 
Messrs. ALEx. DICKSON AND Sons; unfortunately 


there was only one bloom in gg form, but 
this is certainly a variety which will be seen 
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Lack of originality is apparent each year in 
these classes, and those who exhibit seem tọ 
follow the lead set in the previous season or 
two. A few years ago Irish Elegance and single 
Roses of that type won most of the prizes, and 

kon Mme. Abel Chatenay carried 


we remember w 
all before it. Now it is the day of Ophelia 
me. Butter- 


and its deeper-toned companion, 
fly. It might be well next year to have a 
special class for these two varieties, and not 
permit their inclusion in the remaining classes, 
with a view to finding other suitable material 
amongst Roses for decorations, and in this way 


greater originality might be obtained. 


FIG 5.—ROSE SHOT SILK ; NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, JUNE 28. 
SHOWN BY MESSRS. ALEX. DICKSON AND SONS. 


again in fine form. The other variety, Lady 
Dixon Hartland, is a large, pointed H.T. 
variety of cream-pink colouring; the blooms 
promise to be good for exhibition purposes, 
as well as for garden decoration. 


DECORATIVE CLASSES. 


The schedule included numerous artistic classes, 
and one of the large tents was devoted entirely 
to decorated dinner-tables, vases of Roses, and 
baskets of Roses, It was interesting to find 
some of the best Roses in the show in these 
classes, the reason being that the blooms were 
grown under glass, for whilst Roses in the open 
are much below par this season, those from 
indoors are exceedingly fine in colour, due to 
the absence of bright sun. Where the exhibitors 
were required to utilise Roses grown in their 
own gardens the results were feeble. We think 
that in the open artistic classes the Roses should 
be of the exhibitor’s growing, especially where 
traders or traders’ wives compete. 


The best decorated table of single Roses was 
shown by Mrs. COURTNEY PAGE, Ridgway, 
Enfield, who had a charming arrangement of 
Irish Elegance relieved with sprays of Rosa 
Willmottiae. Two small glass cauldron bowls 
were employed as centre pieces, the corner pieces 
being small glass boats, very daintily decorated : 
The 2nd prize was awarded to Mrs. Colston 
Hale, Warminster, with the same variety in 
larger bowls; 3rd, Mrs H. Burton, Chappel, 
Essex, with a very elegant decoration of Isabelle 
Roses and sprays of Rosa sericea pteracantha, 
with glorious translucent red spines. i 

Competition in the class for a decoration of 
cut Roses for a dinner-table arranged with Rose 
foliage only was keen amongst ten exhibitors. 
The first prize was again won by Mrs. COURTNEY 
PaGE with the variety Mme. Butterfly, a much 
improved Ophelia, the tones being richer. The 
blooms in this exhibit were of magnificent 
quality, probably the best in the show, and 
the arrangement was excellent; 2nd, Mrs. 
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CHARLTON, Yiewsley, with the same variety, but 
the centre bowl more stitily arranged; dra. 
Mrs. A. D. Rurr, Soambrook, Beatordshire, 
with a lovely decoration of Melody, a pertect 
composition in delicate yellow. The competition 
for a table decorated with Roses grown by the 
exhibitor proved a greater task, and in this 
Mrs. Courtney Page was beaten for first place 
by Mrs. H. Barton, Chappel, who showed Emma 
Wright and Old Gold, that associated pleasingly, 
whilst Mrs. Pace showed Irisn Elegance and 
other singles. There were five exhibits in this 
class. 

The competition in the open decorated table 
classes was not so keen aa in the amateurs’ 
section. Mrs. Bipe, Farnham, was worthily 
awarded the lst prize for blooms of the charm- 
ing Mme. Butterfly, daintily arranged in fanc: 
baskets of dark mahogany colour; 2nd, Mrs. 
TisDALE, Woodford. with the same variety. There 
were only five exhibits in this class. _ 

The best bowl of Roses in the open artistic 
classes was shown by Mrs. Brne. who had Mme. 
Butterfly solely, fine, long stalked blooms in 
the bud stage; 2nd, Mrs. TispaLe with the paler 
Ophelia, in first-class condition. 

In the amateurs’ classes there was little that 
calls for comment, the blooms being very poor. 
Mrs. CHARLTON, Yiewsley, showed Mme. 
Edouard Herriot in the basket class for one 
variety, and Mr. T. C. WISEMAN, Faversham, 
had blooms of average merit in the class for a 
basket of one or more varieties, showing the 
pink Isobel. This exhibitor also showed good 
blooms of Covent Garden in the similar class for 
a basket of Roses in Division E of the schedule. 
‘A basket of Paul’s Lemon Pillar was well shown 
by Mr. S. W. Burcess, although they only 
appeared to be good because most others were 


so inferior. 
Cur BLoomMs: OPEN CLASSES. 


The exhibits of 72 blooms, distinct varieties. 
were of decidedly better quality than might 
have been expected. The Championship 
Trophy was won by Messrs. D. PRIOR AND SON 
with a very even collection. The blooms were 
not so large as in some former years, but they 
were shapely and of good colour. This collec- 
tion included two or three seedlings which had 
flowered for the first time, but they were 
scarcely sufficiently mature to enable one to 
express a decided opinion as to their merits, 
though the crimson-lake colouring and gold 
reverse of Paul Rubens seemed to be very 
distinct. Of the other varieties Princess 
Victoria, Augustus Hartmann, Courtney Page, 
George Dickson and Archie Gray of the reds 
and crimsons; F. W. Dunlop, Mrs. Henry 
Morse, Mrs. J. H. Welch, Mrs. Chas. Hunter 
and Lohengrin of the pink shades were the 
very best. Messrs. B. R. Cant AND Sons 
were a very good second in this important 
class, and their best blooms were of H. V. 
Machin, E. Godfrey Browne, George Dickson, 
Capt. F. Bald, Hoosier Beauty, Princess 
Victoria, Mrs. Bryce Allen and Mrs. Henry 
Morse. Messrs. F. CANT AND Co. were third, 
and they had good blooms of Archie Gray, 
Blush Queen, Mildred Grant, Mrs Henry 
Morse and Columbine. 

There were no exhibits of 32 varieties, three 
blooms of each, but the competition was very 
good in the class for 48 distinct exhibition 
varieties. Here the chief henour fell to Mr. 
Grorce Prince for a chaste and beautiful 
collection of Martha Drew, Mrs. Lamplough, 
Modesty, Candeur Lyonnaise, Mrs. Darlington, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts and others. In the 
second prize collection of Messrs. JARMAN AND 
Co. there was more colour, but the general 
run of the blooms was not of quite such good 
quality. Their best were H. V. Machin, 
Ophelia. Augustus Hartmann, G. N. Forester 
and Mrs. QG. Norwood. Messrs. GEORGE 
LONGLEY aND Sons were third. 

The onlv collection of 24 distinct varieties 
was exhibited by Messrs. Cuapttin Bros., who 
were awarded the China Trophy. Some of the 
blooms were a trifle weather-stained, but other- 
wise they were quite eqnal to the first prize 
collections in the other classes. They included 
Mrs. Henry Morse, Mrs. J. R. Allen. St. 
Helena, Lemon Pillar and Marjorie Bulkeley. 


Competition was very strong in the class for 
triplets of eight distinct varieties, and 
although the blooms were a trifle small the 
prize-winning sets were shapely and of good 
colour. Messrs. JARMAN AND Co., showing 
such sorts as Mrs. E. Hicks, Mrs. Henry Morse, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts and C. V. Haworth, 
won the first prize. Mr. GEorGE PRINCE, who 
was a very good second, had tine sets of 
Medea, Hoosier Beauty and White Maman 
Cochet. Mr. Hy. Drew was third. 

Tea and Noisette Roses were surprisingly 
good, and Mr. Ggorce PRINCE won the 
D’Ombrian Cup with the best 18 varieties 
we have seen for some time. They included 
Lady Plymouth, Mrs. C. Hall, Auguste Comte, 
Mrs. Fol Hobbs and Souvenir de Pierre 
Notting. Mr. Hy. Drew was second, and his 
best blooms were Madame Constance Soupert, 
Madame Leon Constantine and White Maman 
Cochet. 

The classes for New Roses distributed since 
January 1, 1919, were, as usual, disappointing. 
It is unfortunate that no grower seems to be 
able to set up a reasonably attractive set of a 
dozen blooms of varieties of the previous few 
years, The best was a moderate lot staged by 
Mr. E. J. Hicks, who was awarded the Kilbee 
Stuart Cup. Marjorie Bulkeley, Souv. de G. 
Demoya, Mrs. E. Hicks and Victor Teschen- 
dortt were his best varicties. Mr. GEORGE 
PRINCE was second, and he included a well- 
coloured bloom of Rev. F. Page Roberts, Souv. 
de G. Pernet and Admiration. The best 12 
blooms of any New Rose were of the varicty 
Maud Cuming from Messrs. A. Dickson AND 
Sons. Messrs. B. R. Cant anp Sons were second 
with good blooms of Princess Victoria. 
Hoosier Beauty, shown by Mr. Geo. Prince, 
was the best basket of H.T. Roses. Very 
good blooms of W. R. Smith won the first 
prize in the T. class for Mr. Hy. Drew. The 
first prize seven baskets of decorative Roses 
arranged by Messrs. Atex. Dickson AND Sons, 
was quite a good effort, those of Sunstar, K. 
of K., Betty Uprichard and Lady Pirrie were 
very charming. Messrs. CHapLIN Bros. were 
second with good baskets of such sorts as Mrs. 
Henry Morse, Ophelia and General McArthur. 
Messrs. D. PRIOR ANp Son, who showed 
Mime. Edouard Herriot, Hawlmark Crimson and 
General McArthur, had the best three baskets 
and Mr. Hy. Drew was second. 


GRotps or Roses. 


The “ Representative Groups of Roses” 
which fairly well filled the centre of the large 
tent were a delightful feature of the show. 
Immediately on entering, the visitor was con- 
fronted by the highly creditable arrangement 
of Mr. Erissa J. Hicks, which was deservedly 
awarded the Championship Trophy, a Gold 
Medal. the Edward Mawley Memorial Medal 
and first. prize in money. The arch of climbing 
Lady Hillingdon and tall stands of various 
free-flowering varieties were exceedingly 
effective, and the group was bordered jn a 
very attractive manner with sprays of Roses. 
The body of the group was made of large 
bowls of such sorts as Padré, Betty 
Uprichard, Chas, E. Shea, Hortulanus Budde 
Golden Ophelia, Golden Mail and Mrs. Henry 
Morse. Messrs. B. R. CANT AND SONS were 
second, and, although they did not stage so 
many blooms, theirs was an excellent exhibit 
Their chief varieties were Henrietta Lady 
Pirrie, C. V. Haworth and Mrs. Henry Morse 
In the third prize exhibit of Rev J. H. 
PEMBERTON there was a splendid central dis- 
play of the yellow Star of Persia. 

In the class for a medium-sized group Messrs. 
CHAPLIN Bros. were awarded the first prize 
for a generous collection of very beautiful 
Roses, l'he principal sorts were Emma Wright 
hk. of K., Isobel, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Premier, 
Golden Spray and Ophelia. Mr. WALTER 
EasLEa won the first prize in the class for a 
Kroup on a space of 10ft. by 3ft., and he 
had very good stands of Hoosier Beauty. 
Christine, Ophelia, Irish Firetlame. and 
Henrietta. Mr. T. P. EDWARDS was second. 

Phe A. C. Turner Challenge Cup was won 
by Messrs. F. Cast ano Co. with thirty-six 


excellent vases of Decorative Roses, which 
included Donald McDonald, Mrs. H. Stevens, 
(General McArthur, Emma Wright, Ophelia and 
W. C. Gaunt. Mr. J. R. Marrock, showing 
such sorts as Joanna Bridge, Emma Wright, 
Padré and Una, was second. Messrs. CHAPLIN 
Bros. won the first prize for eighteen vases 
with a splendid collection of Isobel, Sovereign, 
Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald, Golden Spray, K. 
of K., Emma Wright and similar varieties 
Mr. G. Prince, who was a good second, had a 
charming first pmze_ collection of twelve 
varieties of dwarf Polyantha Roses. 


AMATEURS’ CLASSES. 


As was only to have been expected in such 
an abnormally unfavourable season the exhibit- 
ing amateur rosarians were not able to enter 
in their usual classes. It became an almost 
impossible task to find three dozen exhibition 
Roses even in the largest amateur’s garden, 
and from the other exhibits it was fully evi- 
dent that the members had brought just what 
they could cut rather than risk their section 
of the show being unrepresented. It must have 
been gratifying to those who did exhibit to find 
that by the middle of the afternoon their Roses 
had developed, in the warmth of the tent, even 
beyond their most sanguine expectations, and 
that the hard Roses, almost buds, of the mom- 
ing had become pretty blooms of fine colour. 

The twelve exhibition varieties, which won 
first prize for Mr. W. G. Bamprince, Ketter- 
ing, included very good examples of George 
Dickson, Sunburst, Hugh Dickson, and Madame 
Mélanie Soupert. In the division for growers 
of fewer than 1,000 plants, the first prize 
twelve blooms included good examples of 
Mrs. Amy Hammond, George Dickson, Mrs. 
A. E. Coxhead and Freda. The Rev. F. R. 
BURNSIDE. Great Stanbridge, was a very good 
second. Mr. S. W. Burcess, Tonbridge, had 
a beautiful basket of Lemon Pillar Roses. 

In the class for growers of fewer than 
plants Mr. J. J. ILLIAMSON, Walmer, was 
first with such sorts as Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Mrs. 
J. H. Welch and Mrs A. E. Coxhead. The 
best six blooms were set up by Dr. F. S. Hayes, 
and in this section ike best basket was 
exhibited by Mr. WISEMAN. 

The Ben Cant Memorial Prize was won by 
Mr. A. Amos, Colchester, and Mr. J. N. 
Rocers, Putney, who had the best six blooms 
grown within a radius of eight miles of Char- 
inz Cross, showed a fine bloom of Mrs. George 
Horwood. ‘This exhibitor also won the Gat- 
deters’ Company Challenge Cup for six blooms 
grown within five miles of the same centre, 
and he also won the Nickolson Challenge Cup. 

The Elisha J. Hicks Challenge Cup. offered 
for competition amongst growers who have ne 
assistance, was won by Mr. W. E. Moore, 
High Wycombe, with very creditable blooms. 

As in the Open Section, Tea and Noisette 
Roses were very good. Dr. F. G. Haves, 
Taunton, won the Trophy with beautiful 
blooms of such sorts as W. R. Smith, White 
Maman Cochet, Medea and Lady Plymouth. 
Mr. F. SLATGHTER, Steyning, won the Holroyd 
Challenge Cup with excellent vases of Padre, 
Una, Tea Rambler and Ophelia, and was also 
first with similar varieties in the class for 
amatcurs who employ no paid assistance. 

The groups of Roses shown by amateurs 
reflected the unfavourable season in the paucity 
of good blooms; indeed, no variety was © 
sufficient merit to mention. There were tw0 
groups in the class for a collection arrange 
on a space of 5 fect by 2 feet, and the most 
pleasingly arranged one, shown by Mr. 
MARRIOTT CarLTON. was awarded the first 
prize; the other exhibitor, Mrs. H. Barton 
CHAPPELL. was awarded the second prize. 

Mr. H. R. Darurncton, Potter’s Bar, and 
Mr. M. H. Warp, Epsom, were placed first 
and second respectively in the smaller class for 
a group measuring 3 feet by 3 feet. 


MepaL BLOOMS. 

Open Classes.--H.P.,  Candeur Tyenter 
shown by Mr. Geo. Prince; HT. © or 
Haworth, by Messrs. F. CANT AND Co.: T. 
N., Lady Plymouth, by Mr. GEO. PRINCE. 
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Amateurs’ Classes.—H.P., Frau Karl Druschik1, 
by Dr. F. G. Hayes; H.T., Mrs. E. J. Hudson, 
by Mr. W. E. Moore; T. or N., White Maman 
Cochet, by Mr. W. E. Moore. 

Non-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 

In the Rose tent Messrs. WM. CUTBUSH AND 
Sons arranged a very beautiful group of pot 
plants of standard and dwarf free flowering 
Roses, and Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE brought well- 
Rosa Moyesiu and R. 


flowered sprays of 

Fargesii. 

In the corridor Messrs. A. IRELAND AND 
HitcHcock showed Sweet Peas, Messrs. 


ALLWoopD Bros. staged Carnations, Messrs. 
BLACKHOUSE AND Laxupvon had Delphiniums, 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons exhibitea Dahlias, 
Messrs. CARTER, PaGE AND Co. border flowers, 
and Messrs. J. PIPER AND SON arranged hardy 
shrubs, these adding materially to the attractions 


of the show. 


GARDENERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE annual festival dinner in aid of the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution was 
held on Thursday, June 28, in the Hotel Vic- 
toria, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. The 
Right Hon. ‘the Earl of Plymouth, Lord 
Lieutenant of Glamorganshire, presided over a 
company of about one hundred and sixty. The 
Chairman was supported by the Right Hon. 
Lord Lambourne, P.C., the Right Hon. Lord 
Treowen, C.B., and others present included Sir 
Edward Stern, Mr, Leonard Sutton, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Lobjoit, Mr. Whitpaine Nutting, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Bridgeford, Mr. A. Mac- 
Kellar, Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Veitch, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. M. Segar, Mr. J. Hudson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. Monro, Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Monro, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Rochford, Mr. E. A. Bunyard, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. N. Bunyard, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Collingridge, Mr. and Mrs. J. Cull, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 
Barr, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Curtis, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. Ingamells, Mr. J. Heal, and Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Dimmock. 

The room presented a most beautiful sight, 
for, ag is appropriate at a horticultural func- 
tion, the tables were most attractively decorated 
with flowers and fruit contributed by the various 
frends of the Institution. It will be remem- 
bered that the late Earl of Plymouth was to 
have presided at the dinner, and the present 
Earl of Plymouth, his son, kindly consented 
to take his father’s place, and the voung Earl 
is to be congratulated on the efficient manner 
in which he carried out the duties of chairman 
and also on his spirited appeal for the indigent 
gardeners and widows of gardeners. 

In proposing the loyal toasts Lord Plymouth 
announced amid loud cheers that H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales (President of the Institution) 
had graciously consented to occupy the chair 
at the festival dinner next year. He then pro- 
nosed the toast of the evening—that of the 
Gardeners’ Roval Benevolent Institution. He 
stated that he had not the extensive knowledge 
nf horticulture possessed by his father, which 
he put to practical use, but he was never- 
theless a lover of nature, and such love brings 
with it many of the joys of life. He felt it an 
honour to be asked to take his father’s place. 
He confessed that his knowledge of horticul- 
ture was of the barest, and many a time he 
had wandered round the gardens either at 
Hewell Grange or St. Fagans, endeavouring to 
learn the names of plants, but he was sorry 
to admit that the next vear he had forgotten 
them again. Although his knowledge of horti- 
culture was so small he had a great love for 
heautiful gardens and flowers, and just as we 
derive joy and pleasure from our gardens, 80 
ought we to allow others to enjoy them, too, 
and if those who possess beautiful gardens wourd 
allow them to be open for insnection, it would 
mean much in the lives of the less fortunate 
of our fellow countrvmen. He stated that he 
had always from his earliest youth a great 
weakness for gardeners, and he had always 


derived much information from them; indeed, 
he looked on them as oracles, and especially in 
prophesying the weather. Moreover, he knew 
that gardeners were jovial fellows and made 
firm, tast, and generous friends. The object of 
his appeal to-night, he said, was to enable 
relief to be granted to aged and distressed 
gardeners, as well as help their necessitous 
widows. Lord Plymouth referred to the various 
funds, such as the Victorian Era Fund and the 
Good Samaritan Fund, and he stated that at 
the present time two hundred and sixty old 
and infirm men and women were receiving 
annuities from the Institution, the oldest ot 
whom was ninety-two vears of age. There 
were thirty applicants on the waiting list, and 
he made a strong appeal for support, stating 
that it was necessary to raise over £5,000 each 
year to maintain the work. He was assured 
that the Institution was worthy of every pos- 
sible support. He referred to the absence of 
Sir Harry Veitch, who had been treasurer for 
thirty-five years, and regretted that he was not 
permitted by his doctor to be present, but he 
had received a telegram from Sir Harry, which 
he read to the company. He coupled with the 
toast the name of Mr. Leonard Sutton (Chair- 
man of Committee). a splendid supporter of the 
Institution, 

In replying, Mr. L. Sutton thanked the Earl 
of Plymouth for his kind words, and stated 
that all concerned with the Institution much 
appreciated the readiness with which he stepped 
into the breach caused by the death of his be- 
loved father, a man who loved gardens. As 
Chairman of the Committee, he proceeded to 
give a short history of the Institution, which, 
he stated, had eighty-five years of good work 
behind it. The foundations of the Institution 
had been well laid, and the work of those who 
had laboured before was a worthy inspiration 
to those who were carrying on. Mr. Sutton 
stated that the love of gardening was increas- 
ing, and there were evidences of the spread of 
gardening all over the country, and he appealed 
to those who loved their gardens to help those 
who ‘had made such gardens and were now 
unable to earn their livelihood. He was grate- 
ful for all that had been done in connection 
with the Institution, and stated that. all sections 
of the gardening world were aided, including 
traders, seedsmen, market men and florists. Mr. 
Sutton had hones that at the next festival 
dinner the President, His Royal Highness The 
Prince of Wales, would occupy the chair. Col. 
Sir John Smith-Young proposed ‘‘ The Visitors,” 
to which Mr. Victor Brown, Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Gardeners, responded. 

At this stage the Secretary, Mr. G. Ingram, 
announced the amount collected, with the names 
of the principal donors. He stated that the sum 
collected was £3,000. The principal sums were : 
The Earl of Plymouth, twenty-five guineas; 
Sir Harry J. Veitch, one hundred guineas; 
Messrs. Rothschild and Sons, one ani 
guineas; Edward Sherwood, Esq., J.P. £100; 
Mrs. J. W. Campbell, £10; Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, £100; Leonard Sutton, Esq., C.B.E., ten 
guineas; Capt. Noel Sutton, five guineas; Miss 
Mav Sutton, five guineas; Sir Edward Stern, 
Bart., £21; A. J. Wood. Esq., £60; Edward 
White. Esg.. V.M.H.. £50; R. W. Wallace, 
Esa., J.P., V.M.H.. £36; W. E. Wallace. Esa., 
£37 5s.: J. W. H. Barr, Esq., £35; W. L. 
Cory, Esq., £31 10s.; Messrs. Waterer, Sons 
and Crisp. £25; Bernard Crisp, Esq., twelve 
guineas: H. G. Alexander, Esq., £26 5s.; John 
Heal, Esg., V.M.H.. £26 5s.: Whitnaine Nut- 
ting. Esq., £25: J. B. Slade, Eso., £25; Messrs. 
G. Bunvard and Co., £21; W. J. Auton, Esq., 
£21: A. MacKellar, Esq.. V.M.H., nineteen 
guineas: Major Churcher, fifteen guineas; t. J. 
Chittenden, Esq., V.M.H., fifteen guineas; 
Arthur Dve, Esq., £14; C. R. Fielder, Esq., 
V.M.H., fourteen guineas: Edwin Beckett, Esq., 
V.M.H., £14: T. J. Walton, Esq., eleven 
guineas; P. C. M. Veitch, Esq., J.P.. V.M.H.. 
eleven guineas: Chas. H. Curtis, Esq., £13: 
P. F. Bunvard. Esq., £12: Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, twelve guineas ; Donald McDonald, Esq., 


The following contrihuted ten 
P. Ethe- 


Edward 


twelve guineas. i 
gnineas each: Gardeners’ Company, 


ridge, Esq., Geo. H. Fisher, Esq., 


Harriss, Esq., T. Finch, Esq., E. Manwaring, 
Esq., S. M. Segar, Esq., Geo. H. Cuthbert, 
Fsq., W. Wiles, Esq., C. Grahame-White, bsq., 
W. L. Bradbury, Esq., Messrs. Pugh and Co. 
(per A. J. Wocd, Esq.), and J. Condie, Esq., 
H. W. W. Nutting, Esq., seven guineas; J. H. 
Batty, Esq., six guineas. The tollowing con- 
tributed five guineas each: Lord Lambourne, 
Lord Treowen, Proprietors of The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, A. Harris, Esq., J. M. Bridgeford, 
Esq., Joseph Rochford, Esq., Martin Mash, 
Esq., G. Carpenter, Esq., F. C. Eiloart, Esq., 
N. F. Barnes, Esq., A. W. Metcalfe, Esq., 
Messrs. Willis Bros., Multiflora Co., Ltd., Wil- 
liam Robinson, Esq., Geo. Prickett, Esq., A. 
Dimmock, Esq., W. F. Kirton, Esq., W. Duncan 
Tucker, Esq., W. Howard, Esq., A. Dawkins, 
Esq., Sydney Cole, Esq., J. Brown, Esq., J. C. 
Allgrove, Esq., Arthur Bedford, Esq., and J. F. 
McLeod, Esq. 

Covent Garden List (per Major E. J. Monro) 
included Major E. G. Monro’s, Messrs. Geo. 
Monro’s and Bert J. Monro’s contribution to- 
wards ‘‘Geo. Monro Trust,” £500, and £100 for 
the same object from Mrs. Monro. Also fhe fol- 
lowing donors of ten guineas each; Messrs. Geo. 
Monro, Ltd., Messrs. John Rochford and Sons, 
J. P. Rochford, Esq., Raymond Rochford, Esq., 
A. Watkins, Esq., A. Stephens, Esq., H. Larsen, 
Esq., Messrs. E. Stevens, Ltd., ‘‘ Geo. Monro ” 
Concert Committee. Sums of five guineas from 
Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer, Messrs. Cobley, Kay 
and Co., P. G. Small, Esq., Messrs. Thos. Roch- 
ford and Sons. Ltd., Messrs. Nash and Austin, 
I. Firmin, Esq., Mrs. A. C. Swift: these, to- 
gether with smaller amounts, totalling £812, 

A second Covent Garden List (per Mr. John 
Collingridge) included Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor 
and Mr. Sheriff J. E. K. Studd, ten guineas; 
John Collingridge, Esq., ten guineas; J. Colling- 
ridge, Ltd., five guineas; Messrs. Elder Fyffes, 
Ltd., ten guineas; Messrs. Parsons and Co., 
ten guineas; H. Miles, Esq., ten guineas; W. 
Robins, Esq., ten guineas; Jas. L. Kinnell, Esq., 
ten guineas; Messrs.,C. P. Kinnell and Co., 
Ltd., ten guineas; Messrs. Cutbush and Son, 
Ltd., ten guineas; W. Maxwell, Esq., ten 
guineas; with the following sums of five guineas 
each : T. Windle, Esq., John Cull, Esq., Messrs. 
Slaymaker and Co., David Ingamells Esg, Mrs. 
A. ` Butchart, Frank Ladds, Esq., J. Linford, 
Esq., O. Hichle, Esq., A. Howard, Esq., and 
W. ©. Hiehle, Esq.; other smaller sums 
brought the total to £241. The total amount 
realized at the dinner was, as stated above, 
£3,000. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman proposed by 
Lord Lambourne concluded the proceedings, 
which included an admirable musical programme 
given under the direction of Mr. Ralph Norris. 


Obituary. 


Thomas Ohallis.—It was with very great regret 
I learned of the death of my old friend Mr. 
Thomas Challis, and I shall be glad if you 
will publish the following particulars of his 
career, supplementary to those given in your 
issue of June 23. Thomas Challis was born on 
June 19, 1835, at Barton Seagrave, near Ketter- 
ing, Northamptonshire, where his father was 
gardener to Viscount Hood. He left home at 
an early age and was apprenticed to Mr. James 
Garrod, at Belvoir Castle Gardens. where he 
remained seven years. From Belvoir he 
went as foreman under Mr. William Beach at 
St. Giles gardens, near Cranbourne, Dorset. 
From there he passed on to Trentham Hall gar- 
dens to take charge of the hard-wooded and 
winter-flowering plants departments, unger that 
energetic and most distinguished gardener Mr. 
George Fleming, at the time when Trentham 
gardens were considered to be. at their zeoith 
and afforded the finest examples of gardening in 
the United Kingdom. After a few years at 
Trentham he obtained the appointment of head 
gardener to the Right Hon. Earl Ferrers. at 
Staunton Harold. near Melhourne, Derbyshire. 
where he remained until the Earl’s death, when 
he undertook the management of a seed business 
in Derby belonging to Mr. Sam Robinson, of 
Melbourne. Town life and the confinement. of 
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the shop did not, however, agree with his 
health, and he decided to return to gardening. 
His old chief Mr. Fleming recommended him 
to the Hon. Sidney Herbert, as gardener at 
Wilton House, and he entered upon his duties 
there at the end of the year 1860, a year re- 
membered for its extreme severity, the ther- 
mometer registering 10° below zero on the 30th 
of December. The previous summer and autumn 
having been exceedingly wet, not only tender 
but hardy shrubs and trees suffered severely 
from the great and sudden change of tempera- 
ture. Hundreds of waggon loads of dead 
Conifers and shrubs, even Laurels, Yew trees 
and Ilex, had to be cleared from the lawns 
and shrubberies. The Hon. Sidney Herbert, 
then Lord Herbert of Lea, died in 1861, and a 
minority of several years followed. At the 
coming of age of George, Earl of Pembroke, Mr. 
Challis retained his post as gardener, and on 
the death of the Earl he served Sidney, Earl 
of Pembroke, and also remained (till his retire- 
ment in 1915) with the present Earl. For many 
ears he held the post of Churchwarden at 
ugglestone and was a governor of Countess of 
Pembroke’s Park School till its dissolution. He 
was the patentee of a lawn-sweeping machine 
and inventor of a system for the protection of 
fruit trees on garden walls known as the Challis 
Arcade. He was awarded the Veitch Memorial 
Medal and also the Victoria Medal of Honour 
in Horticulture. He also received a valuable 
tie-pin from the German Emperor in recognition 
of services rendered at the time of the Em- 
eror’s visit to Wilton Park. He served the 
o-operative Society of Wilton from its incep- 
tion, as president, retiring in 1915, at which 
time he received a present from the members 
of the Society in recognition of his services. He 
also received from the present Earl and 
Countesg and the late Earl and Dowager 
Countess many tokens of their respect and 
‘gratitude. Æ. F. Hazelton. 


Alexander Hay.—Amid every manifestation 
of respect and esteem, there were laid to rest 
in Allenvale Cemetery, Aberdeen, on Tuesday, 
June 26, the remains of Mr. Alexander Hay, 
for long the senior partner of the firm of 
Messrs. Ben. Reid and Company, seedsmen, 
Aberdeen. It is only a month ago since Mrs. 
Hay died, and, despite his removal to a 
nursing home, where al] was done that could 
be done for him, Mr. Hay never recovered 
from tho shock. Born in the county of Banff, 84 
years ago, Mr. Hay settled in Aberdeen when 
quite a young man. He entered the service of 
Messrs. Ben. Reid and Company, and after 
years of thorough training and passing through 
all the stages of the business, he assumed 
partnership with the late Mr. William Gibson 
on the death of Mr. George Reid, a descendant 
of the founder of the firm. For years there- 
after he maintained the good name of this fine 
old firm. Few men were better known through- 
out the North of Scotland and in the London 
seed markets than Mr. Hay, where his marked 
ability and expert knowledge were grently 
appreciated. He was also a familiar figure 
on the Continent, his business interests there 
gaining him many friends. None will regret 
more his demise than those young men, many 
now holding influential positions in the world, 
who served under him during their business 
training. To the last, it may be said, many 
of his “old boys” kept up correspondence 
with Mr. Hay, his extensive knowledge of all 
matters connected with horticulture and 
agriculture generally making his advice greatly 
valued and appreciated. 








INQUIRY. 


e 


Can any reader of The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
inform me if he has grown any of the 
Dutch Irises for cutting purposes. In the 
autumn of 1921 wo planted a batch of English, 
Spanish, and Dutch varieties for cut flowers. 
The English Irises are still looking well and 
strong, the Spanish fairly good, but the Dutch 
have deteriorated very much. C. Harvey, 
Shoreham House Gardens. 


THE GARDENERS 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


CELERY Disgasep : C. S. and Co. In the absence 
of the roots it is not possible to say what 
the disease is caused by. 


Names or Prants: W. C. 1, Calycanthus 
floridus; 2, Spiraea canescena: 3, Olearia 
macrodonta; 4, Sempervivum Haworthii; 5, 
Euphorbia Cyparissias; 6, Ranunculus aconiti- 
folius flore pleno; 7, Coleonema album; 8, 
Agathosma imbricata.—H. A. 1, Helianthe- 
mum vulgara cupreum; 2, H. v. var.; 5, 
Polemonium coeruleum album; 4, Anchusa 
sempervirens; 5, Viburnum Opulus; 6, Coton- 
easter microphylla; 7, Geranium ibericum; 8, 
Pulmonaria saccharata; 9, Euphorbia, Cypa- 
rissias.—G.. J. Claytonia sibirica.—Corres- 

ndent. Erinus alpinus.—G. D. 1, Euphor- 


ia Cyparissias ; 2, Asphodeline lutea ; 3, Saxi-. 


fraga Lindsayana; 4, Ajuga reptans varie- 
gata; 5, Helianthemum vulgare var.; 6, Phlox 
lilacina; 7, Sedum spathulifolium. — A. 
Williams. 1. Phlomis fruticosa; 2, Ruellia 
Portellae; 3, Cyrtomium falcatum.—Z. J. B. 
Apparently a form of Begonia Lloydii.— 
F. D. F. Eccremocarpus scaber. —J. E. 1, 
Abelia rupestris; 2, Trifolium incarnatum.— 
P. R. I. Habenaria conopsea.—H. D. Staphy- 
lea colchica. 


PeacHes DisreaseD: D. H. Bute. The fruits 
are affected with Peach mildew. Dust the 
leaves with flowers of sulphur whilst they 
are damp. The water pipes should also be 
painted with flowers of sulphur. This should 
be done just before dusk, and the house kept 
closed for an hour or two whilst the fumes 
of the sulphur are being given off from the 
hot piping. Drought at the roots is a pre- 
disposing cause of mildew in Peaches. 


Peacu Leaves Disgasep: W.A.C. ‘the complaint 
affecting your Peach trees is known as Shot 
Hole disease, caused by the fungus Cercospora 
circumscissa. Gather and burn all the diseased 
leaves and spray the tree with self-boiled lime 
and sulphur compound. 


RHODODENDRON SHoots UNHEALTHY: A. J. H 
The young growths of your Rhododendrop 
bushes are badly attacked by mildew. The 
cold and changeable weather this spring is 
responsible for the trouble, and numerous 
other pests which are prevalent this season. 
Spray the bushes with Ewing’s Mildew Com. 
position, one oz. to one gallon of id rain 
water, or prepare a mixture of the old- 
fashioned remedy, one lb. each of sulphur and 
quicklime boiled in six pints of rain water. 
Stir the mixture for ten minutes when boiling, 
then allow it to settle, and pour off the clear 
liquid for use in the proportion of one to one 
hundred of water. 


Sıx CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR SUCCESSIONAL 
Curminc: R. C. The following is a good 
selection of suitable varieties for your pur- 
pose: Japanese varieties, Blanche du Poitou, 
and Cranfordia for October; Market Red and 
H. W. Thorp for November; Heston White 
and Heston Pink for December. Single 
varietics: Ladysmith, Ivor Grant, Caterham 
Bronze, Ceddie Mason, Molly Godfrey and 
Mensa. 


Tomato wiTH TeRMINAL FLrowers: W. M. Your 
Tomato plant will probably fruit from side 
growths, but we do not think it will be 
necessary for you to pinch out the tops of 
the plants for the present. Your experience 
with the seedlings this vear will he a guide 
us to whether the variety is worth growing 
another season. 


Tomato Prants Disease : Regular Reader. The 
seedling Tomatos were verv much shrivelled 
and dried when they reached us, but from 
their appearance they seem to be affected with 
damping-off disease. Seedlings are liable to 
this complaint when they are kept ton close 
and damp. 


Communications Received.—A. H. L.—M. W. R.— 
Ww. P.—S. C. B—J. E.—F. K.—C. E. B.—G. S. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, July 3, 1923. 
Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. s. d. 8. d. 5. 4 
Sipen, bundle Onions— 
pecial Devon 25 0-30 0 —Egyptian .. 10 0-1270 
—Spec. Evesham 10 0-30 0 —Valencian case 1U 0-10 6 
— Peas— fap 
—Guernsey, Ib. 10-20 -- Blue, bushel... 70-8 
Broad Beans, bus. - — 8 0 —Guermsty, new, 
Beets, cwt. .. 26-40 Ib. .. oe 9 6-10 6 
Cabbage, dozen i 6-2 6 Eiee A io A EA $ 
—_ n eee 
Carrots, new— —8t.Malo .. 86-96 
doz. bunches.. 26-80 | Radishes, dos... 10-16 
Caulifiowers,doz. 30-60 | Spinach, bushel 80- 8 6 
Cucumber, Flat 14 0-16 0 | New Turnips, 
Green Artichokes, doz. bunches.. 8 0-12 0 
dozen .. -- 30-60 Tomatos— 
Greens, bag . 20-26 zo h m fae es 
Lettuce, dozen— —Pink and Pink f 
—Round si 1626 and White .. 8 0-90 
—Cos ’ op 16-8 0 —W hite ee ee 60-76 
Marrows, doz... 12 0-18 0 —Blue .. .. 60-7486 
Mint, doz. ee -8 0- 4 0 —Guernse ee 8 0- 9 0 
Mushrooms, Ib. 1 6 -2 6 nary Islands 15 0-22 6 


Remanks.—Fairly brisk conditions have ruled during 
the past week, and although Strawberries have been 
an important feature, other fruits have also sold 
well. A good demand is being experienced for frst- 
grade Apples, the last consignments of which are due. 
Ohoice fruits, such ns Grapes, Peaches, Melons and 
Figs, have sold fairly well, notwithstanding the Straw- 
berry season. English Tomatos rose sharply in value 
last week-end, but at the time of writing the tendency 
is for prices to be easier. Cucumbers are a steady 
trade. A small quantity of Asparagus is still arriving, 
growers being tempted to cut by the comparatively 
high prices it is realising. French Beans are selling 
extremely well, due to the lateness of the season as 
well as dry weather, which is retarding outdoor Beans. 
Mushrooms are more abundant and cheaper; Peas 
ere coming forward in better supply, and prices are 
lower. Apricots, Pluns and Greengages from Spajn 
are selling fairly well, as are Plums and Cherries 
from France. English Gooseberries are not moving 
too freely, the competition of Dutch berries affcoting 
values. English Cherries sre not plentiful, and at the 
moment are realising fairly good prices. Black Currants 
@re arriving and selling well. Green vegetables are in 
moderate demand. Prices for new Potatos are easier. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum 8. d. s. å. Hydrangeas s.d. d 
cuneatum, white & pink, 
per doz, .. 100-180 | —48's,doz. .. 15 0-240 
—clegans -- 10 0-12 0 Marguerites, per oo 
Aralia Sieboldii.. 10 0-12 0 OZ. .. oe 1 
Araucarias - 80 0-48 0 Mignonette .. 10 0-15 0 
Asparagus plu- Nephrolepis, in 
108us .. 12 0-15 0 bidet ee n EA ° 
—Sprenger! - 12 0-18 0 —S2B .. a 
Palms, Kentia .. 24 0-30 0 
re eee A9 OTEO | 0% i ae AB 0-18 0 
ox .. =... 12 0-180 | RO ee eo 
—32's .. 24 0-30 0 argonium .. 18 0-24 
—nidus .. `: 12 0-18 0 Pteris, in variety 12 0-21 0 
Borontias `: 21 0-270 | —laree 60's .. ae 


—small .. zs 
Cacti, per tray, —72's, per tray 
15's o of 15's . 


12's, 15 50%-70 86-40 

SE Te doz, 240-200 | BOS P vet hepa E E 

red, ,, 24 0-30 0 MAD) oft “a g 
Crotons, per dos. 80 0-42 0 varioussizes.. 7 6-20 0 
Cyrtomium .. 10 0-15 0 Spiracas .» 18 0-24 0 
Erica Stocks, white & 
—candidissima 21 0-24 0 coloured e- 12 0-15 0 
—Cavendishii .. 30 0-36 0 Verbenas 
—magnifica .. 36 0-42 0 Miss Willmott 
Heliotropes .. 12 0-15 0 48's .. .. 15 0-18 0 


REMARKS.—-Suppliey of all flowers are equal to the 
present requirements, und prices generally are lower 
than last week. All stands are well filled, and there ia 
no particular shortage. Carnations are in fine condi- 
tion, but there is a more limited provincial trade for 
them. Rosos have been affected by the warmer weather, 
especially the coloured varicties; there are plenty of 
red blooms, but they are of very medium quality. 
Madam Butterfly, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Melody, Pre- 
mier, Liberty and Molly Crawford are the more re- 
liable sorts for decorative purposes. There is an ample 
supply of Sweet Peas, but they are mainly poor in 
quality. Double white Pyrethrum is almost over for the 
season, but large supplies of white Stock and some 
specially fine white Her Majesty Pinks are on sale. 
Button Pyrethbrum, Achillea, Gnillardias and Alstro- 
meria are now being marketed. Spanish Irises are 
getting over, hut there are some good spikes of 
English varieties. There has been a glut of Gypsopkia 
elegans, and an excessive quantity of Cornflowers, Del- 
phiniums, Gladioli, Nigella and white and pink Paeonies. 





SCHEDULE RECEIVED. 


The Yorkshire Evening News Rose Society.— 
second annual exhibition, to be held in Trinity School- 
room, Trinity Street, Leeds, on Saturday, July 14, 1923. 
—Secretary, Mr. F. Womersley, Yorkshire Evening 
News, Trinity Street, Leeds. 
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AVERAGE Alcan TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 63.20. 


AcCTVaL TEMPERATURE :— 


Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, July 11, 
10 a.m.: Bar., 30.4; temp., 80°. Weather—Brilliant 
sunshine. 








Upon occasion Woodlice 
may be serious pests of 
plants growing in heated 
houses, and therefore the observations* and 
experiments carried out by the entomologist 
of the Experimental and Research Station, 
Cheshunt, are of general interest. Of the 
thirty or more species of Woodlice occurring 
in these islands, only five are apt to be 
numerous, and of these, one, Armadillidium 
Speyeri (named after Mr. Speyer, who dis- 
covered it in the glass-houses at Cheshunt) 
is the most harmful. It attacks seedling 
Tomato plants, gnawing their stems and bit- 
ing off their cotyledons; and although it 
leaves very young seedling Cucumbers alone, 
it eats away the first rough leaves. 

Where hot-water is used for soil sterilisa- 
tion, the Woodlice may be kept in check. 
A temperature of about 146 deg. F. suffices 
to kill them. Failing this treatment, spray- 
ing with & mixture of potash, soft soap, 8 
lb., cresvlic acid (pale straw 97 per cent. to 
99 per cent.) 1 gallon, and pure naphthaline 
4 Ib., may be adopted. Before the spray is 
applied borders which harbour Woodlice 
should be cleared, and the soil removed some 
distance from the house. After flooding the 
surface of the soil and breaking any clods 
of earth, the above sprav mixture is used 


*. Experimental and Research Station, Türer Wu, 
Cheshunt, Herts. Etyhth Annual Report, 1922, 


Woodlice. 














at the rate of 2 pints to 12 gallons of water. 
Most useful, however, to gardeners is the 
improvement on the old pot-trap method de- 
vised by the entomologist at the Experiment 
Station. Finding that Woodlice thrive in 
fermented straw, he experimented with vari- 
ous materials, with the result that he found 
that common straw, boiled with a 10 per 
cent. solution of glucose, makes a most 
efiicaceous trap. In one experiment lasting 
three days, whereas only seven Woodlice 
were trapped when ordinary straw was 
used in the flower pot, 2.712 were accounted 
for in the trap containing ordinary straw 
plus 10 per cent. of glucose. Of living traps 
Mangolds appear to be most useful; sliced in 
half, and placed, cut face downward, on 
the ground, they attract the pests in large 
numbers. 








R.H.S. Gardens Club Annual Meeting and 
Outing.—The annual meeting of members of 
the R.H.S. Gardens Club will take place on 
Saturday, July 21, 1923, when Messrs. Sutton’s 
extensive trial grounds at Langley and at 
Reading will be visited at the kind invitation 
of Leonard Sutton, Esq. Programme:—10.30 
a.m., arrive at Langley; 12 noon, funch at 
Langley; 1 p.m., leave Langley; 2.30 p.m., 
arrive at Resding; 5 p.m., tea and general 
meeting. In order that suitable arrangements 
may be made for lunch and tea, members 
are reqiested to notify the Secretary, Mr. 
W. D. Cartwright, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey, of their intention to be 
present before Saturday, July 14. A list of 
convenient trains from Paddington to Slough 
(for Langley) may be obtained on application 
to Mr. Cartwright. It is hoped that as many 
members as possible will accept this cordial 
invitatior of Messrs. Sutton and Sons. 


Bunyard Medals for Fruit.—As already an- 
nounced in these pages, Messrs. G. Bunyard 
and Co.. of Maidstone, have generously pre- 
sented silver and silver-gilt medals to the Royal 
Horticultural Society to be offered for award 
to amateurs who make the best exhibit of 
specified fruits on certain dates. On July 10 
the award was for Cherries; it will be for 


Gooseherries. Peaches and Nectarines on 
July 24, and for Plums and Apricots on 
August 8. All amateurs are eligible to enter, 


whether Fellows of the Society or not, pro- 
vided that application for space is made to the 
Secretary of the Society by the first post on 
the Wednesdav in the week preceding the show. 
The fruit exhibited must, of course, have been 
grown entirely by the exhibitor in his or her 
own garden. 


An Educational Garden at Reading.—The 
Educationa! Garden and Museum of Economic 
Botany at Westfield, Reading, will be open to 
visitors free of charge on Wednesday, Saturday 
and Sunday, July 18, 21, and 22. between the 
hours of 5 and 6 p.m. The special feature of 
this garden is the cultivation of plants used in 
the preparation of medicines, foods, fibres and 
d.es, and the exhibition, in the adjacent 
museum, >f industrial products derived from 
such plants. Refreshments will be provided for 
visitors arriving from a distance. Printed cata- 
logues are also supplied. 


Horticultural Trades Association.—The twenty- 
fifth annual general meeting of members of the 
Horticultural Trades Association will be held 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, July 18, 
19 and 20, at the Grand Hotel, Bristol. Ths 
programme is as follows :—Tuesday evening, 
July 17 : 7.50 p.m. Re-union : Concert by Bristol 
Branch. Wednesday, July 18.—Business meet- 
ing, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Dinner and social 
evening (Grand Hotel), 7 p.m. Thursday, July 19. 
—Business meeting, 10 a.m. to 12.30 a.m.; Visit 
to Bath; 1 p.m., lunch; 2 p.m., char-a-bane 
visit to Bath (Roman Baths, pump room, etc.), 
provided by the hospitality of the Bristol and 
District Branch; 4.30 p.m., tea at Grand Pump 
Room, Bath, by kind hospitality of His Wor- 


ship, the Mayor of Bath; 5:30 p.m., visit to 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon’s Nurseries, 
Twerton Hill. Friday, July 20.—Char-a-banc 
tour to Long Ashton Research Station, Weston- 
super-Mare and Cheddar. | 


The Fruit Crops.—According to the “ Monthly 
Agricultural Report,” issued by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, frosts and cold winds have 
caused a very heavy fall of Apples, and only 
half an average crop is anticipated. Pears are 
practically a failure everywhere, and Plums 
will give very poor yields, barely a quarter of 
an average crop being expected. In the prin- 
cipal districts the Cherry crop will be about 
25 per cent. under average. Strawberries are 
rather under average, and in the late districts 
the crop is backward. Gooseberries are about 
average, and the crop has been cleared in early 
districts. Raspberries and Currants are suf- 
fering from want of rain, and Black Currants 
will probably be only half an average crop; 
Red Currants are more promising. 


Agricultural Economics.—Mr. J. A. Venn, 
Gilbey Lecturer in the History and Economics 
of Agriculture at Cambridge, has written a 
book entitled ‘‘ Foundations of Agricultural 
Economics,” which will shortly be published 
by the Cambridge University Press. Mr. 
Venn is Economic Advisory Officer for the 
Ministry of Agriculture and. was formerly 
Statistician to the Food Production Depart- 
ment. The object of the book is to ;ive, 
vithin reasonable compass, some account of 
the origin and incidence of the numerous 
economic problems which affect the agri- 
cultural community. Mr. Venn is anxious that 
his book shall interest not only the e¢gri- 
culturist, but the town-dweller. ‘It would, 
indeed, be well,” he thinks, if an agricultural 
bias could be applied ‘‘ to the knowledge of 
history and economics possessed by this urban 
nation.” The author has broken fresh ground 
in several directions, such as the question of 
vicarial tithes, the comparison of the yields 
of cereal crops in different decades, and the 
statistics of yields cn large and small holdings 
in Roumania. The volume will contain six 
maps and twelve plates. 


Horticultural Club.—The annual outing has 
been fixed for Wednesday, July 25, when a 
visit will be made to Windsor Castle, per- 
mission having been granted the Club to in- 
spect the wardens end State apartments. The 
journey will be made by road and river. The 
party will assemble on the Embankment, out- 
side Charing Cross District Railway Station, 
at 10 a.m., reach Staines Railway Bridge at 
11.20 a.m.. depart by launch at 11.30 a.m., 
arrive at Windsor at 1.20 p.m., lunch at the 
White Hart Hotel at 1.30 p.m., inspect the 
Castle and gardens, return to the White Hart 
Hotel for tea at 5.30 p.m., and depart by 
charabancs at 6.30, reaching Charing Cross 
at 8.15 p.m. 


“ Daily Telegraph ’’ Gardens Oompetition.— 
About a vear ago a scheme for awarding prizes 
to the best London gardens was formulated 
by the proprietors of the. Daily Telegraph, 
and this week the prizes have been awarded. 
The judges were Mr. W. H. Divers, Mr. J. 
Heal, Mr. W. Watson, Mr. J. F. McLeod, Mr. 
A. J. Hartless, Mr. W. H. Aggett, Mr. W. 
Howe and Mr. A. Bedford. In certain cases 
they found it impossible to give a definite 
decision at once. There were gardens of 
almost equal merit to be decided between 
hefore the prizes could be awarded, and here 
the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph were 
fortunate enough to enlist the services of keen 
gentlemen gardeners. They were: Sir Ben- 
jamin Faudel-Phillips, Bt., the Hon. H. D. 
McLaren, C.B... Major Lionel de Rothschild, 
O.B.E., M.P.. Major F. C. Stern, Capt. G. 
C. H. Crawshay, Mr. Basil Holmes (Metro- 
politan Public Gardens Association), and Mr. 
W. Watson (late Curator, Royal Gardens. 
Kew). The prizes have gone over a wide area, 
and in Class 1, where it was very generally 
lexpected that the prizes would have been 
awarded for gardens in the West-end, only 
the third was won in this district, Knights- 
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bridge, while the first, second and iourth were 
awarded respectively to gardens at Streatham 
Common, Hornsey and New Cross. The principal 
awards were as follow. Class 1:—First prize, 
£100, Mr. Percy Hollingworth, 5, Copley Park, 
Streatham Common, S.W.16; second prize, 
£40, Mr. Francis French, 55, Whitehall Park, 
Hornsey Lane, N.19; third prize, £15, Mrs. 
Muriel H. Morrison, 86, Knightsbridge, S.W.1: 
fourth prize, £10, Mrs. M. Bloxham, 58, Pepys 
Road, New Cross, S.E.14. Class 2 (Backs, 
fronts or sides of house) :—First prize, 
£100, Mr. William Morris Jacobs, 5, 
Engate Street, Lewisham, S.E.13; second prize, 
£40, Mr. Albert Fox Eginton, 17, Seymour 
Road, West Hill Road, S.W.18; third prize. 
£15, Mr. Joseph White Smith, 118, Elsenham 
Street, Southfields, S.W.18; fourth prize, £10, 
Miss Mabel Portlock, 70, Osbaldeston Road. 
Stoke Newington, N.16. Class 3 (Gardens on 
the ground level in the congested areas of 
East and South-East London) :—First prize, 
£25, Mr. A. E. B. Butcher, 86, Fort ad, 
Bermondsey; second prize, £10, Mr. L. Thomp- 
son, 50, Billson Street, Cubitt Town; third 
prize, £5, Mrs. F. L. Budd, 4, Charteris 
Terrace, Cubitt Town; fourth prize, £2, Mr. 
C. May, 50, Chapel House Street, Poplar. Class 
4 (The best arranged roof garden or leaden 
flat) :—First prize, £60, Mr. G. B. ker, 
37, High Road, Lee; second prize, £20, Mr. 
E: B. West, 1 Torrington Place, Gordon 
Squaro; third prize, £10, Mr. Harold Trill. 
Mayor of St. Pancras, 123, High Street, Cam- 
den Town; fourth prize, £5, Mr. G. C. L. 
Norman, 166, Westcombe Hill, Blackheath. 
eor 4,000 people competed in the various 
classes 


Flowering Plants of South Africa.—No. 11 of 
Volume IIL., being fhe issue for July, 1923, of 
the Floweriny Plants of South Africa contains 
illustrations and descriptions of ten plants. 
Greyia Radlkoferi (tab. 101), is an ornamental 
shrub of the Eastern Transvaal, where it 
flowers frora July to October, the young leaves 
appearing at the same time as the flowers. 
The inflorescence forms a terminal head of 
inverted scarlet flowers. Mesembryanthemum 
digitatum (tab. 102) bears whitish flowers 
in the apices of the stems, and the 
plate includes an illustration of a longi- 
tudinal section of the stem, showing 
a flower embedded at the apex. Brachycory- 
this pubescens (tab. 103) is an attractive little 
Orchid, common is South Africa, its habitat 
extending into tropical Africa. The inflorescence 
grows about 17 centimetres long, forming a 
many-flowered racemose spike of hooded flowers, 
the most conspicuous feature of which is the 
big violet-coloured lip. Mackaya bella (tab. 
104) is a plant well known to cultivators in 
this country; the plate is an exceptionally fine 
reproduction of a flowering spray, and it also 


includes botanical details; the plant first 
flowered at Kew in May, 1869. Adenium 
oleifolium (tab. 105) is a very interesting 


Apocynaceous plant, with long, narrow leaves 
of a glaucous colour and with tubular flowers 
of a -lull red, brownish in the interior of the 
tube; the peculiar tailed anthers and scales 
in the corolla throat, which sometimes form 
small pouches, are characteristic of the genus. 
Craterostigma plantagineum (tab. 106) is re- 
commended as a suitable subject for greenhouse 
cultivation in this country, and, as depicted 
in the plate, it is certainly a very charming 
little plant, witk irregular flowers that are 
freely marked with light blue on a dull white 
ground, and with conspicuous orange-coloured 
callosities which are formed by the swollen 
filaments of the stamens. Aloe comosa (tab. 
107), when fully grown, attains to a height 
of 12 to 15 feet, and the plate shows a five- 
flowered specimen, the inflorescence forming 
a spike with the upper flowers hidden beneath 
long, reddish bracts. The flowers in the 
middle portion are pink and spreading, while 
those at the base are pendulous and greenish 
white. Protea pityphylla var. latifolia (tab. 
108) differs from the type in_ its flat, linear 
leaves. The plant rows wild in association 
with tysical pityphylla. Triaspis _ Nelsoni 
(tab. 109) is a merrber of the Malpighiaceae 


and forms a sub-herbaceous bush, not more 
than 2 feet high, the main branches always 
tending to droop. It is said to be one of the 
most attractive plants in the veldt, and is 
well worthy of cultivation in gardens, for, in 
addition to the beautiful pinky flowers, the 


orbicular-winged, copper-coloured fruits are 
very attractive; the last plant illustrated, 
Mesembryanthemam Pillansii (tab. 110), is 


said to be of special biographical interest, as 
the stamens do not stand erect, but are in- 
curved towards the centre to such an extent 
that the filaments from the opposite stamens 
meet, and the anthers are consequently en- 
closed in the lentil-shaped cavity. The violet- 
coloured petals give the plant a very un- 
common appearance. 


Mr. John T. Jeffrey.—Mr. Jeffrey, the newly 
appointed city gardener of Edinburgh, is emi- 
nently suitable for the important position which 
he has ‘been called upon to occupy. Born at 
Langholm, Dumfriesshire, he is a ‘‘ son of the 
garden,” and had the great advantage of be- 
ginning his training under his father, the late 
Mr. James Jeffrey. then at Harewood Hall, the 
seat of the Earl of Harewood, and afterwards at 
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MR. J. T. JEFFREY. 


St. Mary’s Isle, which, under the charge of Mr. 
Jeffrey, sen., became one of the leading places 
of its kind in Scotland. Mr. Jeffrey’s father 
was a man of great taste as well as a skilful 
gardener, and was gardener at Cyfartha Castle 
and Caversham Park before going to Harewood. 
At St. Mary’s Isle he had every encouragement 
to develop ail departments of the garden. Mrs. 
Jeffrey, an able woman in every way, was 
deeply interested in the garden also, and it is 
little wonder that two of their sons, Mr. James 
Jeffrey, now heal gardener to Lord Lonsdale 
at Lowther Castle, and his brother, Mr. John T. 
Jeffrey, have taken high places in their pro- 
fession while young men. Mr. John T. Jeffrey 
left St. Mary's Isle to become journeyman at 
Drumlanrig Castle under the late Mr. Inglis, 
and afterwards went to Eaton Hall, where he 
had charge of one of the most important depart- 
ments under Mr. N. F. Barnes, so that he had 
excellent training before going to Castlemilk as 
head gardener about 13 years ago. Under his 
care all the departments of this extensive 
establishment have been developed, and it now 
stands second to none of the larger gardens of 
Secetland. Extensive improvements in the 
indoor and outdoor departments have been 
carried out, and these have proved highly suc- 
cessful. Both gardens and policies have been 
vastly improved, and the experience gained at 
Castlemilk will be found of great advantage to 
Mr. Jeffrey in his new and important charge. 
Only those who knew Castlemilk when Mr. 
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Jeffrey was appointed can fully realise the great 
improvements effected under his guidance, with 
the ungrudging support of his employer, Sir 
R. W. Buchanan-Jardine. The improvements 
have always been carried cut with due regard 
to economy as well as efficiency, and few men 
enter upon the duties of so important an ap- 
fointment as that of city gardener of Edinburgh 
so well equipped with such an all-round 
experience. 


Legacies to Gardeners.—Mr. Edmund Knollys 
Charrington, who died on April 19, aged sixty, 
left his former gardeners, Messrs. Cannon and 
Burr, life annuities of £52 each. 


Road-side Tree Planting.—In reply to a ques. 
tion asked in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
last as to whether steps could be taken in con- 
junction with the Department of Woods and 
Forests to plant the most suitable and attrac. 
tive trees alongside all new roads and by-pass 
roads, and in cases where roads were widened 
to secure the replanting of trees destroyed in 
the process so far as is possible, Col. Ashley. 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of 
Transport, stated that it was desired that road 
tree planting should be extended in suitable 
places, and so far as funds would permit. He 
also stated that he had been in consultation for 
some time past with experts on the subject as to 
the best species to plant. In the case of the 
new Great West Road, he had already agreed 
with the Middlesex County Council for a tree- 
planting scheme. With regard to the question 
of planting fruit trees, as in France and Ger- 
many, Col. Ashley stated that he would have 
to be assured first that the fruit would not be 
stolen. 


Horticuitural Coliege, Swanley.—Speech day of 
the Horticultural College, Swanley, has been 
fixed for Wednesday, the 25th inst. The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Lambourne will preside over the 
proceedings, which will commence at 3.30 p.m. 


fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act Committee. 
—The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has appointed a small Departmental Committee 
to inquire into the operations of the Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906, to advise whether 
any, and if so what, amendments are necessary 
in order to render the execution of the Act 
mor: economical and effective, and to report 
accordingly. The Committee consists of the 
following:—Lord Clinton (Chairman), Mr. E 
Richards Bolton, F.I.C., F.C.S., Mr. E. G 
Haygarth Brown, Dr. Charles Crowther, M.A. 
Ph.D.. Mr. Thomas Kyle, Mr. Brian 8. Miller, 
Mr. George Stubbs, C.B.E.. F.I.C.. Dr. J. F. 
Tocher, D.Sc., F.I.C., and Dr. J. A. Voelcker, 
M.A., Ph.D.. F.LC. Mr. H. J. Jokns, of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, 
Whitehall Place, S.W., has been appointed secre- 
tary to the Committee. 


Wart Disease in America.—Many of the 
American varieties of Potatos are subject to 
Wart disease, but a certain number have proved 
to be immune, including Early Eureka, Early 
Petoskey, First Early, Cordon’s Early Snow- 
flake, Flourball and Irish Cobbler, belonging to 
the Cobbler group; Early Harvest, Ehnola, 
Extra Early Sunlight, and White Albino, of the 
Early Michigan group; Spaulding Rose, of the 
Rose group: Burbank, of the Burbank group; 
Bountiful, Delaware, Gold Coin, Green Moun- 
tain, Green Mountain Junior, Idaho Rural, Mc- 
Gregor, McKinley and Norcross, of the Green 
Mountain group; McCormick, Round Pinkeye, 
and White McCormick, of the Peachblow group; 
and Dakota Red and Keeper, unclassified wa 
group. Most of the varieties of Tomatos yee 
in America have proved to be susceptible 
Wart disease, but some of the tests have been 
inconclusive, and it is not yet certain whether 
different degrees of susceptibility and ee 
exist in the Tomato. In general, the Toma 
becomes infected less readily than the eet 
requiring particularly favourable environs ® 
conditions and appropriate stages of et ts 
velopment. A number of Solanaceous ent. 
including the native Solanaceous weeds of ee 
sylvania, and the Eggplant, Tobacco, A 
and Pepper, which are in common r 7 
have been tested for susceptibility to the Wa 
pathogen, but infection has thus far failed. 
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Sunday Games in the London Parks.—Not- 
withstanding considerable opposition to sports 
in the London parks on Sundays, the London 
County Council has decided to continue the 
arrangements made in 1923, with minor modifica- 
tions. At the meeting of the County Council 
held on July 3, a dozen members presented 
petitions for or against Sunday games in the 
parks, including a strong appeal in favour of 
such games from clubs and shop assistants. 


British Carnation Society's Exhibition —Under 
the auspices of the North of England Horti- 
cultural Society and the British Carnation 
Society, a joint exhibition will be held in the 
Winter Gardens, Harrogate, on August 22, 23 
and 24. Schedules may be obtained from 
either of the secretaries, Rev. J. Bernard Hall, 
Farnham Vicarage, Knaresborough, or Mr, P. F. 
Bunyard, 57, Kidderminster Road, Croydon. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Tues- 
day, July 17.—Roundhay and District Horti- 
cultural Society’s show (two days); Winchester 
Horticultural Society’s meeting. Wednesday, 
July 18.—Sussex County Agricultural Society's 
show at Horsham (two days); Liverpool Horti- 
cultural Association’s show (two days); Here- 
ford and West of England Rose Society’s show. 
Thursday, July 19.—Potters Bar and District 
Rose Society’s show; Birmingham Horticultural 
Society’s show (two days); Whitehall and Dis- 
trict Horticultural Society’s show (two days) ; 
Eastbourne Horticultural Society's meeting. 
Saturday, July 21—Highgate Horticultural 
Society’s show; Hale and District Allotment 
Association’s show; North of England Pansy 
and Viola Society’s show at Sheffield. 


‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle’’ Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Remarkable Plant of Cow-Parsnip.— 
At the nursery grounds of Messrs. Backhouse, 
Fishergate, York, is now growing a splendid 
specimen of the “Heracleum giganteum,” the 
‘ Gigantic Cow-Parsnip plant.’’ It is botani- 
cally allied to the common Carrot and Parsnip, 
and is therefore an Umbellifer. It is biennial; 
sown in autumn it perfects its growth in the 
following summer. A tolerable estimate may 
be formed of its astonishing rapidity of growth 
from the following measurement, previous to 
which, it may be stated, that the present subject 
wag sown in August of 1847, and showed no 
signs of special vigour until early in May of 
the present season. Its dimensions are as fol- 
lows : Height ten feet, the stem being ten inches 
in circumference at the base. A single flake 
of the leaf, which is formed of three equal divi- 
sions, is three feet six inches in length, and 
the entire length of one leaf, including its stalk, 
is six feet six inches. The foliage of this 
single plant extends thirteen feet in width, thus 
giving a circumference of thirty-nine feet! It 
is calculated that it would require a period of 
ten years or more for a plant of the common 
Hawthorn of our hedges to attain an equal 


diameter of growth with that, which in the . 


above instance has, to a great extent, been 
formed in the almost incredibly short space of 
two months! Its flowers are of a creamy-white 
colour, borne on long radiating pedicels, or 
stems springing from a single focus, or centre, 
like the spokes or wires of an umbrella, and 
graduated in length, so as to form remarkably 
large and slightly-rounded table-like heads or 
umbels, from twelve to eighteen inches across. 
The rapidity and luxuriance of its growth may 
form a parallel with the most wonderful in- 
stances of tropical vegetation, and is considered 
to be the largest known plant of the order to 
which it is physiologically allied. For its truly 
magnificent growth, especially as a hardy plant, 
thriving in the commonest soils, it is well worthy 
of a place in every garden sufficiently large to 
display its proportions, or where vegetable 
structure is admired. Richly-manured ground 
would no doubt induce much greater vigour 
than that now described.—William Wood, 
Gard. Chron., July 8, 1848. 


Publication Received.—Dwarf and Slow- 
growing Conifers. By Murray Hornibrook. 
Country Life, Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, 
W.C.2. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


SALVIA INTERRUPTA. 


Tus beautiful plant, known as the Ash- 
leaved Sage, is well worthy of inclusion among 
the many species that are used for the 
ornamentation of the greenhouse, although it 
is not often met with. Apparently its first 
introduction into this country was to the old 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, from Morocco, in 
1798, but the plant seems to have disappeared 
from cultivation for a time, and was reintro- 
duced from Tangiers about 1869. It became a 
very popular plant on the Continent. 








species with pinnate leaves; these are from 
6 inches to 10 inches long, consisting 
usually of five leaflets which are strongly 
nerved, coarsely reticulate, and rugose, the 
under-surface being covered with white 
tomentum, and deeply pitted. The oblong- 
ovate terminal lobes, from 3 inches to 4 inches 
long, rounded or cordate at the base, have 
their margins irregularly crenate; the lateral 
segments are oblong and rounded, sessile, or 
very shortly petioled. 

The culture of S. interrupta is simple. Like 


most other Salvias, it is propagated readily 
from cuttings, which are freely produced, and 
should be inserted in June. 


When rooted they 


FIG. 6.—SALVIA INTERRUPTA. 


S. interrupta is free-flowering, grows from 
3 to 4 feet high, and differs from many other 
species by blooming during the spring and 
early summer, which adds to its value. The 
numerous flowers are nearly sessile, and usually 
in groups of threes, arranged in whorls, from 
six to nine flowers in each whorl, which are 
from two to three inches apart. The corolla is 
14 inch long and 1 inch in diameter, violet- 
purple, with a white throat streaked with 
purple. The obcordate upper lip is short, 
laterally compressed, and two-lobed at the 
apex, while the lower lip is three-lobed, the two 
lateral ones rounded and reflexed, the palate 
deeply lobed, rounded and recurved. The 
entire flower is more than three times as long 
as the viscid calyx, which is deeply grooved, 
tubular, with triangular acute teeth. 

One of the interesting features of this hand- 
some Sage is its foliage, as it is one of the few 


should be potted on as required, and stood out- 
side during the summer. If the growths are 
pinched once, plants in 8-inch pots will make 
shapely specimens suitable for decorating the 
conservatory during the spring and early 
summer. F. G. Preston, Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge. 


TACSONIAS. 


THE best of the Tacsonias for large green- 
houses and conservatories are T. Van-Volxemii, 
T. mollissima and T. exoniensis. 

As the plants are rampant growers they are 
best planted out in a narrow bed or border to 
ensure them having a restricted root-run. Dur- 
ing the season of active growth the shoots 
require constant attention in regulating and 
thinning them. The plants may easily be pro- 
pagated at this time from cuttings made from 
the more slender and twiggy shoots. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. Bakker, Gardener to His Grace the Duxes or 
Marg.sorovuesd, K.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 


Odontoglossum.—O grande. O. Insleayi, and 
O. Schlieperianum are all easily grown Urchids, 
but they require a temperature a little above 
that of the cool-house, and are best accommo- 
dated in a cool intermediate nouse. They are 
rather irregular in their blooming season, 
especially the last two, but if the plants are 
healthy and strong they are usually at their 
best about this season, and the blossoms, if kept 
dry, remain in perfection for a considerable 
time. No harm will accrue by allowing the 
flowers to remain on the plants tor a reasonable 
time. The young growths are produced early 
in summer, according to the ditferent species, 
but new roots are not produced until tne 
growths have attained a considerable size, and 
nave begun to form pseudo-bulbs. The older 
roots being active, the plants may, if necessary, 
be repotted when the young growths are a few 
inches high. When repotting is necessary, it 
should be done thoroughly, all the old, sour 
material being carefully removed from tue roots, 
and the plants replaced in a compost as pre- 
viously advised for Odontoglossums. In repot- 
ting any Orchid it is advisable to do so at that 
season when there is the least danger of giving 
the plant a check, that is, when new roots are 
about to develop. Like all other newly- 
potted plants, water should be supplied care- 
tully for some time after potting. During active 
growth the plants need a liberal supply of water 
right up to the time when they have completed 
their pseudo-bulbs; afterwards they need only 
sufficient to prevent shrivelling. These Odonto- 
glossums delight in a light position, with a free 
circulation of air at all times, but should be 
shaded from strong sunshine, They produce 
flowers of the largest size freely, and deserve 
to be grown in quantity, especially where 
‘ellow flowers are appreciated. Insects are very 
ond of them, especially woodlice and small 
snails, also scale insects, therefore preventive 
measures must be taken to keep the plants clear 
of these pests. 


Vanda.—V. suavis, V. tricolor, and V. 
insignis, which at one time were features 
of many collections, do best in the ordinary 
shady conditions which most Orchids enjoy. 
The majority of the species of Vanda need 
plenty of shade and moisture, especially dur- 
ing thə summer, which is their growing sea- 
son; they succeed better in a warm Cattleya 
house temperature than elsewhere. The large 
growing kinds succeed best when stood on a 
damp medium. The smaller-growing species, 
such as V. coerulescens and V. Kimballiana, 
are best grown suspended either in pans or 
baskets. They should be fixed firmly in their 
receptacles and grewn in a compost orf 
Sphagnum moss, which should have sufficient 
water during the summer to keep it green and 


growing freely. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. Harttrss, Gardener to Major J. F. Harrison, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 


Strawberries.—These plants require copious 
supplies of water. Where runners are wanted 
only a few should be retained on each plant of 
the more recently imported stock. The Duke is 
apparently the best all-round Strawberry, 
although it will take some time to supplant the 
old variety, Royal Sovereign. The Duke has 
the advantage of a good constitution, and js a 
good grower. King George is also a good 
forcer, the fruits ripening earlier than those of 
Royal Sovereign, Sir Douglas Haig is of similar 
merit, and these three varieties are the best for 
use under glass. The variety Marshall Foch 
appears to be a vigorous grower; but Lord 
Beatty is not so robust, although recommended 


for all soils. The new mid-season variety, 
Laxton’s Abundance, which I have not tried, 
appears to be of great promise, being a very 
heavy cropper, with fruit of large size, but it 
is not suitable for forcing. 


Raspberries.—The roots of Raspberries should 
be mulched with manure and well watered; 
liquid manure may be substituted for clear 
water occasionally. If not already in position, 
netting should be placed over the canes at a 
convenient height to permit the gathering of 
the truits. Superfluous growths should be re- 
moved. The new canes that are retained should 
be encouraged to develop by allowing them 
plenty of air and light. Fruit growers, like 
other growers, are getting anxious as a result 
of the deficient rainfall. We registered only 
4 inch of rain in June. Low temperature and 
lack of sunshine have a serious effect on vegeta- 
tion, and aphis of all kinds is abundant. 


Figs.—Shvoots of Fig trees not required for 
extension should be stopped at the second leaf. 
The growths should not be crowded, but have 
ample room for development. If feeding is 
required, careful judgment must he exercised 
or coarse growth will develop, but Figs are often 
grown in a restricted border against a south 
wall and may need a little feeding. 


Cultivation of the Soil.—Hoeing between the 
crops of bush and other fruits must be con- 
stantly practised. Fallow ground under orchard 
trees should be disturbed ligntly on the surface 
to allow the air to enter freely. 





PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By Joun Cocrrs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanio 
Gardens, Kew, 


Lantana salvifolia——This plant has long, 
slender shoots and is a very different looking 
species from L. Camara. By frequent pinching 
of the shoots the plant will form a bushy 
specimen, or it may be grown in a freer manner 
in large pots. This Lantana is seen at its best 
when planted out and trained up a pillar; it 
then makes growth twelve to fifteen feet in 
length, and produces its dainty, lilac-coloured 
flowers in wonderful profusion. 


Senecio grandifolius—When well grown, this 
Senecio is an excellent subject for a large con- 
servatory. Plants rooted some while ago will 
make fine, large specimens if they are potted 
on as they require it, while the raising ot 
staller plants from cuttings may still be done. 
Well-grown plants produce enormous heads of 
yellow flowers, and, even apart from the 
flowers, the plant is worth growing for its 
handsome foliage. 


Senecio Petasites.—This is another good plant, 
with very large, handsome foliage, which is 
very useful for the conservatory, not only for 
its foliage effect, but also for the large in- 
florescences of yellow flowers. Plants intended 
for growing as large specimens should be potted 
on as they require it. If cuttings are inserted 
at this time, they make useful plants for the 
decoration of greenhouse stages; for this pur- 
pose they should be grown in 6 or 7 inch pots. 


Phaenocoma prolifera.—Tliis beautiful South 
African plant is by no means common in 
cultivation at the present day, but is deserv- 
ing of more attention from lovers of choice 
greenhouse plants. It is generally regarded as 
being a difhcult plant to propagate and grow 
successfully; but, given similar conditions and 
treatment to thase afforded the South African 
Heaths, its management presents but little 
difficulty to the skilled cultivator. Cuttings 
made from small side-shoots may be success. 
fully rooted during this and next month. They 
need to be very carefully trimmed with a sharp 
knife. as the shoots are covered with a thick, 
woolly tomentum. The cuttings should be in- 
serteu in pots of sandy peat ramined very 
firm, afterwards standing them under bell- 
glasses in a cool house. This plant sueceeds 
best in a compost consisting of good fibrous 
peat and sand, with the addition of a very 
little light loam. The pots shonld be well 
drained, and very careful watering is necessary 
during all stages of the plant's development. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to Manx Frarn, Es, 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire, 


Vegetable Marrows.—These should now be 
growing freely if the plants were planted out 
in frames to give them a start. As soon as 
they require more room, the frames may be 
removed and the Marrows allowed to extend 
as much as possible. Keep the shoots pinched 
at every fourth or fifth joint, and let the plants 
attain a fair size before allowing them to bear. 
The resultant crop will be all the better for 
this early sacrifice. The plants should never 
become too dry at the roots as this retards 
growth and encourages mildew; therefore, afford 
them good soakings of water and occasional 
supplies of weak liquid farmyard manure. 


Celery.—Keep the trenches and frames well 
watered in winch this crop is growing, and 
give an occasional dusting of old sovt. ‘Luis is 
not only a fine stimulant, but also largely pre- 
vents the Celery Maggot from establishing itseit 
in the foliage. If, however, this pest does ap- 
pear, keep infested leaves picked off by hand. 
Batches of plants intended for late use may now 
be planted, and if given plenty of water they 
will soon make good headway. Celery is a 
gross feeder, and applications of diluted liquid 
manure about once every week or ten days will 
help to build up fine heads. Plants that are 
being blanched with brown paper bands should 
be examined every now and then to ascertain 
if they ure clean and growing straight, and also 
to loosen the bands slightly. 


Broccoli.—Continue to plant Broccoli on good 
ground, and give the plants plenty of room to 
develop. Water them in well, and place a little 
sifted cinder ash around each plant to kee 
slugs away. As the plants become larger, eart 
them up to keep them upright, and keep the 
Dutch hoe going between the rows to destroy 
weeds and promote the aeration of the soil. It 
very hot weather prevails, the plants will be 
benefited by applying a mulch of stable litter. 


Spring Cabbage.—It is not advisable to sow 
Spring Cabbages too early; but in some districts 
a sowing may be made about the middle of July. 
Sow the feed thinly, broadcast, and net the seed- 
bed against birds. As soon as the Cabbage bed 
now in use is finished, the stumps may be 
cleared away, the ground given a good dressing 
of old hotbed manure. and dug over. This will 
provide an excellent site for a crop ol late 


Turnips. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. MESSENGER, Gardener to J. A. BERNEBS, Esg., 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipewich. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—As soon as these 
trees are cleared of their fruits, cut out the 
old fruiting shoots with the exception of those 
required for extension. This should constitute 
the main pruning, as it can readily be seen 
what amount of growth is necessary to remal 
to torm a well-balanced tree for next season. 
Varieties differ in their habit of growth; some 
are more robust than others, and this must 
be taken into consideration when training 12 
the young shoots Ample space should be 
allcwed for the full development of the foliage. 
as crowded growths mean weakly shoots at 
immature bids. Extra vigorous or rank W 
is useless for fruit-bearing, and should be 
removed; in fact, it is better not to allow such 
shoots to develop; they should either be rubbed 
off or kept closely pinched back. It is advis- 
able to examine the ties on young, vigorous 
trees, to see that the young growths have room 
te swell. After pruning and training the 
young shoots, give attention to the cleansing 
of the trees, for every precaution is neede 
to maintain healthy foliage until the end of 
the season. 


Watering and Feeding—The roots must not 
suffer from lack of moisture, and if the borders 
require moisture water them copiously. Foo 
in some form should also be given the roots, 
more particularly in the case of trees whic 
have borne heavy crops of fruit. Young 
Vigorous trees which are inclined to make 


vena? 
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gross wood should not, however, be given 
stimulants. The ventilators should be left wide 
open day and night, fully exposing the trees 
to the light and air. 

Later Houses.—Houses containing trees on 
which the fruits are ripening should be freely 
ventilated whenever the weather conditions 
will permit. ‘he fruits should be fully exposed 
to the sunlight, in order to ensure high colour 
and rich favour. After a spell of dull weather 
Nectarines in the later houses should be iightly 
shaded, as they are apt to scorch when exposed 
to strong sunshine. If Peaches and Nectarines 
are ripening too quickly for use on any par- 
ticular date, their development may be retarded 
for several days by affording a moderately 
heavy shade during bright weather. The fruits 
in the late house having passed the stoning 
period, it may be necessary to thin them for 
the final time, and as late ripening varieties 
of the Peach ère mostly Jarge-fruited, the 
thinning may be more severe than in the case 
of early and mid-season varieties. Afford water 
tə the borders when required, and use stimu- 
larts liberally where the trees are carrying full 
crops of fruits. Keep the house open except- 
ing during rough weather. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By C. TURNER, Gardener to EMiLy, LADY AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 


Polygonum sachalinense.—Being about to thin 
a group of this vigorous-growing perennial— 
the foliage of which is its great value rather than 
its small flowers—I am reminded of the rapid 
nature of its growth, for, where the ground was 
bare a few months ago, at the beginning of June 
the plant had made very large. stems bearing 
handsome leaves, 6 feet and 8 feet high, covering 
the site. Obviously such a vigorously-growing 
plant cannot be planted anywhere, but where 
Space permits a clump of this Knotweed is 
very effective. It is further particularly useful 
where a summer screening of any object or 
opening 1s wished—no plant that I can call to 
mind being so fast-growing for this purpose. A 
moist position suits it best, and in some circum- 
stances it is necessary to check the spreading 
habit of its roots. 


Rose-Tree Suckers.—These appear from time 
to time on standards and bushes, and must be 
suppressed. Uncover them and pull them out 
With a sharp twist, or sever them otherwise 
quite low down in the ground. It is not 
advisable to sever these suckers with a knife. 
for buds would form and develop into other 
suckers. 


Tamarix.—This graceful shrub should adorn 
many more gardens than it does, for few plants 
present a prettier sight about the month of 
June, The small, pinkish flowers are produced 
in long, feathery plumes, and: look delightful 
among the Conifer-like foliage. Tamarix gallica 
is quite hardy, is splendid for coastal gardens, 
and will succeed in most soils provided the 
ground Is not excessively dry. Scarcely any 
Pruning is necessary, but straggling shoots need- 
mg shortening should have attention as soon as 
flowering is finished in order that the young 
shoots may complete their growth in suitable 
conditions. 


Border Carnations.—From about the middle 
of July to the middle of August-—according to 
the season and the district—is the best time for 
layering border Carnations. Only the best 
sorts should be increased by layers, unsatisfac- 
tory varieties not being worth ‘such time spent 
upon them. Light, sandy soil favours the de- 
velopment of plenty of roots, and the easy 
removal of the layers. Another good method of 
increasing this plant is to pull off growths of 
smal] to moderate size and insert them as cut- 
tings in a cold frame or in pots placed in a cold 
frame, I have rooted many layers in the open 
ground, but the percentage of failures is always 
higher than in a close frame. The raising of 

e plants from seed may be recommended as 
absolutely satisfactory, both as regards the 
pany of the flowers and the average amount 
ae blooms obtainable from a reliable 
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THE BULB GARDEN. 


LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 


THIs majestic Lily with its wide, succulent, 
Arum-like leaves, is of great beauty and sur- 
prising dimensions when well grown. It is seen 
at its best when planted in a semi-shaded glade 
of the woodland where, sheltered from the wind 
and sun, its stately flower spikes develop freely 
and become objects of surpassing loveliness. 
In woods it finds an ideal rooting medium in 
the light, rich, vegetable soil, which suits it 
so well. 

The plant is not stem-rooting, the large, fleshy 
roots being produced from the base of the bulbs 
from which they radiate in all directions a 
little way under the surface, hence deep planting 
should not be practised. | 

There is no advantage in planting very large 
bulbs; in fact, better results are often obtained 
when medium-sized bulbs are planted, which will 
not usually flower until the second year. Al- 
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ber in ground that has been thoroughly pre- 
pared. . ifs tA 

It is also easily increased from seed, and 
under favourable conditions self-sown seedlings 
frequently develop and reach maturity. The 
raising of plants from seed is, however, a slow 
process, as it is 6 or 7 years before the seedling 
plant reaches the flowering stage. W. Auton. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON PINK PEARL. 


For producing a good, permanent effect in 
a garden no evergreen shrub can surpass the 
Rhododendron, no matter whether it be used 
as a single specimen or groupel in beds or 
elsewhere; and this is especially true of the 
better hybrids, one of which, Pink Pearl, is 
illustrated in Fig. 7. Several years have 
elapsed since the subject of this note first 
captivated the gardening world, but it still 
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FIG. 7.—RHODODENDRON PINK PEARL. 


though large bulbs may flower the first year, it is 
seldom that they produce flower stems of large 
dimensions, as the plant, being dependent on 
one rooting system, cannot sustain them. Longer 
planted bulbs build up a more extensive rooting 
system, which results in ful! development of the 
flower stems. 

The rapidity of growth of this Lily is remark- 
able; well established and vigorous plants fre- 
quently send up spikes 10 feet to 12 feet and 
sometimes even 14 feet in height in late June 
or early July. These carry as many as 15 or 
20 trumpet-shaped flowers, each 9 or 10 inches 
long and 5 or 6 inches across at the mouth. 
The opening bud is greenish-yellow, and the 
fully expanded flower pure white, showing a 
reddish-purple band inside. The fragrance is 
powerful and delicious and reaches far in the 
still summer evenings when this beautiful Lily 
looks at its best. The flowers last only a short 
time, but with their passing the beauty of the 
plant is not gone. The leaves remain in per- 
fect condition until autumn, while the seed- 
pods, resting at the top of the huge stems in 
an erect position, are themselves objects of 
striking beauty. 

Propagation is readily effected by means of 
offsets, which may be found in abundance clus- 
tered around the base of the flowering stems. 
These should be lifted and replanted in Novem- 


stands in the front rank as one of the best 
Rhododendrons as regards floral magnificence. 
tts flowers are of a flesh-pink shade, and very 
beautiful. The plant figured is growing in 
the loam of a Middlesex garden, where I 
formerly had charge, thereby once again dis- 
proving the old notion that peat is necessary 
to the successful cultivation of Rhododendrons. 
Leaf mould only was added at planting time. 
C. Turner, Ampthill Park. 


‘WISTARIA MULTIJUGA. 


WISTARIA multijuga and its varieties are 
usually supposed to be less floriferous in the 
young stage than W. chinensis, but this is not 
necessarily the case. Our plant of W. m. rosea 
was planted against a wall in 1908, and has 
flowered freely every year since 1913. This 
year it is bearing at least two thousand racemes, 
most of them 2 feet in length and upwards, 
thus making an object of striking beauty. 
Wistaria multijuga is generally considered to 
be a variety of W. chinensis, but Bean, in 
Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, 
makes ‘them distinct. Not only are the 
racemes longer in W. multijuga, but the leaves 
have more leaflets and the time of flowering 
is later. This plant is the Wistaria usually 
depicted in Japanese landscape scenery, and 
not W. chirersis, as is commonly supposed. 


W. Auton, Pyrford Court Gardens. 
B 
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FURTHER CONFESSIONS OF A NOVICE. 





THE imaginative Mr. Wells has suggested— 
if I rememver aright—in one of his essays, that 
the State should provide text-books in all 
branches of knowledge. In order to be 
authoritative, and, indeed, perfect in wit and 
wisdom, he recommends that there should be a 
sort of enduwment ot pedagogic motherhood; in 
other words, tae State should select each writer 
and pay him tor his pains of production. If and 
When the recommendation is adopted, I hope 
that one of the first books to be provided will 
be a new and revised edition of Lindley’s 
Lheory and Practice of Horticulture. Every 
gardener knows this remarkable book. . It occu- 
pies, no doubt, a conspicuous place in every 
bothy library, and its well thumbed pages 
testity to its frequent service. Yet, since the 
time it was written, horticultural and botanical 
knowledge have progressed, and the new facts 
deserve to be incorporated in a new edition, It 
is to be feared, however, that the State might 
have some difficulty in finding an author. 
Bayley Balfour, great as a gardener and a 
botamst, could have done the work su. passing], 
well; but he, alas, is no more, and a great fund 
of his knowledge perished with him Perhaps 
under the Palms of Kew or in the quiet groves 
of Wisley there may be found, as vet mute and 
inglorious, some young gardener who, “ exhaust- 
ing thought and hiving knowledge with each 
studious year,” may eventually confer this boon 
on a world of expectant gardeners. Then the 
new edition will appear as terse, autboritative, 
sure and illuminating as the old. 

These aspirations are prompted by my own 
failure to take full advantage of the sweet uses 
which Shakespeare claimed for adversity. I 
have watched the plants of my garden during 
the last two months of drought and shrouded 
skies, and noting their curious behaviour, I have 
turned to books on horticulture for enlighten- 
ment, and have found none. They are doubtless 
excellent books; but they appear to be written 
by winners for winners and not for losers like me. 
In the garden which the authors tend nothing ever 
dies except annuals. With proper precautions 
Conifers transplant as readily as Anglo-Saxons; 
a suitable insecticide applied with a suitable 
syringe will get rid of green fly and caterpillar, 
and a light dressing of nitrate of soda will pro- 
voke the most coy among seedlings to exuberant 
and fruitful growth. It is evident that these 
happy books are not written for years such as 
the present. They are for Paradise or the 
Cornish coast, and not for inland places, in tue 
present year of grace. 

The new edition of Lindley would, contrari- 
wise, tell me what none of the books on botany 
or gardening seem able to do; why such a 
season as the present should have produced such 
strange effects. Why, for example, Lavender—- 
to name only one of many plants in like case— 
should be no more advanced than it was a 
month and more ago, blessom bud and flower- 
stalk all ready, but no sign of bloom! Why 
Plums, which set well, gave up trying at fruit 
production or even leaf production, at the first 
early, unkind touch of aplis! Why Broad 
Beans are tall and full of large pods, the con- 
tents of which are so puny as to make the pods 
not worth gathering! Way there are no Pears 
except here and there on walls; whereas ol 
Apples, despite aphis and caterpillar, the 
promise still abides of a fair crop! W hy, on 
the contrary. Many plants, tree Lupins, and 
herbaceous ` kinds, Pentstemons, Shirley and 
Oriental Poppies, Violas and Pansies should be 
flowering as though all was for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds! Why Irises should 
have bloomed so sparingly in certain gardens, 
and Darwin Tulips so abundantly ! Why Poly- 
gonum baldschuanicum should be in full blossom 
a month before its time, and why, saddest of all, 
the florists’ Roses should be so shy of 
flowering and yet some species, the Bank- 
sim Rose, Bosa Moves, R. Hugonis, and 
the wild Rose. despite black spot. aphis 
and rust as thick as briekdust on their stems, 
should have flowered or be flowering as surely 
as the arrival of the half-yearly demand for 


income tax! Penzance Briars hold a mid posi- 
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tion. Most of these delectable hybrids are a 
mass of bloom, but here and there one has 
missed and bears a moribund look, though in 
neighbouring gardens I learn that whole hedges 
of them are, or appear to be, dying. 

These are some of the mysteries the elucida- 
tion of which would comfort my soul and 
shorten the period of my gardening novitiate. 
Sunshine, as we all know, has been sadly defi- 
cient and the rainfall below average. Soil tem- 
perature is a Sluggard unduly late to rise, and 
there, it may be, is the secret villain of the 
piece! , If only we could watch the growth of 
the roots of plants what a knowledge might we 
not gain of the behaviour of the stems and 
leaves and flowers! I am fain to think that 
whereas in ordinary seasons the roots of plants 
are well behaved, obedient servants to the aerial 
parts, in’ aberrant seasons there are subter- 
ranean, silent, and often fatal insurrections. 
The roots throw off their subservient allegiance 
and live for themselves alone. These are, how- 
ever, but the temerarious and dubious specula- 
tions of the untrained mind. I must wait for 
the new Lindley to illuminate these dark places 
of natural history. A. N. 








SEED AND PLANT COLLECTING IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 


{Concluded from page 7.) 

FERNS are not plentiful, there being at most 
u dozen species, and these include no true 
Tree Ferns, which one expects to find in all 
parts of New Zealand. Polystichum vestitum, 
related to the British P. aculeatum, is very 
common; at times it has a small trunk. 
Hypolepis millefoliuam is abundant. It dies to 
the ground in winter, and is easily cultivated 
in any shady garden. On rocks in the shade 
Asplenium Trichomanes—identical with the 
British plant—-is occasionally to be found, but 
on the drier rocks is the cupressoid shrub, 
Helichrysum Selago, interesting for the garden 
and resembling a whipcord Veronica. 

The next few days were spent according to 
schedule. On the Wednesday we explored the 
main shingle fan at the base of The Sugarloaf, 
and skirted the shores of Lake Sarah, a pretty 
sheet of water of glacial origin. On the way 
we crossed a good deal of tussock grassland, 
where we found the ever-present Blechnum 
penna marina; Scieranthus biflorus with ats 
yellow cushions; Viola Cunninghamii with its 
pretty white flowers; Plantago spathula; 
Gaultheria depressa with large, white berries; 
Leucopogon Fraseri with yellow drupes; the 
charming New Zealand Bluebell, Wahlenbergia 
albomarginata; Celmisia longifolia, a rosette 
vlant; Brachycome Sinclairi, a pretty little 
Daisy; and Gnaphalium Traversii. an elegant 
alpine wich white leaves. The close-growing 
(rnaphalinin Mavkayi of the higher levels is 
even better fer rockeries, Celmisia spectabilis 
is occasionally found on these lower levels. but 
to see it at its best one must go up 1.000 
ar 2.000 tect from the plain, and, although 
the expert almost despises C. spectebilis when 
he compares it with other noble Celmisias, eq. 
C. ‘Traversii, C. coriacea., C. Armstrongii, C. 
Hookerii, C. lanceolata, C. petiolata, C. holo- 
sermieea, and C. Petriei, yet to me it was a 
glorious sight to see thousands of this plant, 
with their dark green, shimng and cireular 
eushions or mats of foliage in flower, or with 
Phistle-ike heads of seed. We found that 
ene of our native bugs of most objectionable 
cdour was using the seerd heads as a breeding- 
place and rendering the seed useless. In the 
same locality as the Celmisia grew a dainty, 
cut-leaved, — yellow — Buttercup, — Ranunculus 
lcnesit, 

On the banks of streams, in shady places, 
we found the charming Veronica Lyaliii, form- 
ing broad mats, 

The next day we crossed the rivers Cass and 
Waimakariri by bridges, and spent a pleasant 
time in following up the bed of the Hawdon. 
a tributary with forest-clud slopes on both 
sides. Here we found several species pf 
Rioulia; also Cosiaria lurida with Fern-like 
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leaves and black fruit; the yellow-flowered 
Clematis australis; C. marata, various species 
of Acaena; Carmichaelia unifiora, a dainty 
dwarf shrub making large patches; Veronica 
Bidwillii, Cyathodes Colensoi; und also the 
Terns Asplenium Trichomanes, A. Richardii 
with its finely-cut, Carrot-like leaves, and A. 
flabellifuliam—--here erect, not drooping as in 
iorests. 

Perhaps the best find we had was the ex. 
tremely rare Myəsotis uniflora, which is a 
cushion plant of soft leaves with cream- 
coloured flowers. On the sendbanks we found 
some nice clumps of Viola Cunninghamii, of 
which Farrer writes rather disparagingly. My 
own opinion is that it is a charming plant. 
Dr. Cockayne informs me that Viola filicaulis, 
a forest species, forming wide patches in 
wettish places, is still prettier, and hardly to 
ho distinguished frou its ally V. Lyallii. 

On the Friday we visited a swamp to cullect 
Spaghnum moss for packing. We also gathered 
eeed of Nertera SBalfouriana, which Was 
covered with its orange-coloured, Pear-shaped 
drupes. It is a great acquisition for the rock 
garden. Also growing on the margin of the 
swamp were Viola Cunninghamii, Mazus 
radicans, its flowers purple and yellow; the 
curious rosettes of Plantago triandra; and 
Wahlenbergia albomarginata, with, of course, 
a plentiful supply of Blechnum penna 
marina, E 

During the afternoon of this day we ascended 
the Sugarloaf, a mountain guarding the 
station, to a height of about 4,000 feet above 
sea level. Here I saw the Celmisia already 
mentioned, and gathered seed, also that of 
Aciphylla Colensoi. On the most stony ground 
was an abundance of the mountain Totara, 
Podocarpus nivalis. Splendid views of the 
surrounding valleys and high mountains are 
to be obtained from here. 

One of the noticeable plants of the grass- 
land is Coprosma. Petriei, which, if the plants 
grew upright, would have been respectable 
shrubs. As it is, they lie low on the ground, 
no higher than a well regulated turf, while 
among their dense foliage are tucked away 
large transparent berries nearly a quərter ol 
an inch in diameter, which on different plants 
are either pale-blue or port-wine coloured. 
The port-wine variety should be very M 
on the rockery; once established it should 
grew readily. Other cushion or mat plants 
found in the district are the numerous specie 
of Ravulias, which are silvery in colour, hut 
the rather rare bright-green cushions of- . 
Haastii are abundant also. These hae 
Zealand cushion-plants are of such oa 
diversity that a bed composed of the diora 
coloured species should be something to tal 
about. 

Gathering some of the seeds gave us trouble, 
almost the worst plant being Discaria 
Toumatou, known in New Zealand as a 
“ Wild Irishman.” It is a dark-colonie™ 
shrub that grows in this district to a en 
of six feet. It is armed in all directions wit 
stout, sharp spines about 14 to 2 inches oe 
under which the seeds are sheltered. If a 
seeds are not dead ripe, each capsule oo i 
be picked by hand. The plant may be inter 


esting, but to gather the seeds is irritating, 


nor is it pleasant to walk through its dense — 


thickets. ‘The seeds of the dioecious Aciphy™ 
Colensoi are even more troublesome to gat a 
AS one cannot attempt to hand-pick pees Jo 
held my Panama hat under the stem P 
the Doctor scraped the seed off with a aera 
trowel. Our harvest of this particular pet 
was abundant, although we found only aa 
plants with ripe seeds. This hania os 
Yucca-like plant is known in New Zealap 
“The Spaniard.” Dr. Cockayne was Fn 5 
interested in finding at 3,000 feet altitu ae 
patch of apparently hybrid Veronicas on anis 
unbotanised Mount Misery, living Pe 
of which he is reserving for future ae o, 
The species suspected ae V. monticola, 
carnosula, and V. pinguifolia. a À 
It would be of interest to the British x 
mirers of Veronica Traversii to see it eni ir 
“on its native heath,” i.e., hillside, S feet 
terrace, and talus, at from 1,000 to 5, 
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altitude. In many cases the flowers were 
over, but the seeds wero hardly ripe—though 
Veronica seeds may be gathered safely before 
they are quite ripe. In other localities the 
plants were in full bloom and visible from 
ufar, as was also V. monticola. I was de- 
lighted to find large patches of V. Bidwillii, 
with its pink flowers, in full bloom on stony 
mountain sides and river-beds. It has smaller 
leaves than V. Lyallii, and grows under drier 
conditions. 

On the tussock land we found many 
plants of Veronica pimelioides var. minor, a 
vory pretty dwarf mat-forming variety with a 
blue flower—the much taller type of the species 
is restricted to dry rocks in the driest parts 
of New Zealand. Growing on the same flat 
in clumps of about 6 inches or 8 inches 
through, was the white Gentiana serotina in 
full flower. Gentians here have the reputa- 
tion of being bad ‘‘ movers,” so we refrained 
irom disturbing the different gractful and 
charming specimens to be found, but I am 
trying to make arrangements to secure some 
seads later on. 

Packing the plants was interesting. All soil 
is removed, and the roots wrapped with damp 
Spaghnum moss and tied with strands of 
Phormium tenax, a plentiful supply of both 
materials being found within easy distance 
of the station. Phormium, or Flax, as it 1s 
called, split into strands as thick as ordinary 
twine, is a very good tying material if used 
while green and supple. 

The season was too early for the seeds of 
many species, but we gathered seeds of 
over fifty, and I brought away nearly the 
same number of plants, including Myosotis 
uniflora and Ranunculus Enysii. I returned 
to Wellington with the plants, some of which 
have been sent to the Wellington Botanical 
Gardens, and the remainder, which I have 
planted in my garden in the open or in boxes, 
appear to be doing very well. Herbert Baillie, 
Public Inbrary, Wellington, New Zealand. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Plant Names. 


THE author of Plant Names* makes no attempt 
at a dictionary of plant names, but to make a 
readable book with a view to educate his readers, 
and so interest them by explaining the meanings 
of words derived from Latin, Greek, Arabic, 
Persian and English words derived from Anglo- 
Saxon and some other sources. The work is 
arranged in thirteen chapters, with an index, 
running to 95 pages. For instance, there are 
chapters on names whose meanings are not 
known, medicinal names, fancy names, classical 
names, names from place of origin, etc. The 
names that have no meanings for us are, those 
adopted from Theophrastus or other old authors, 
who did not explain them, but used them for 
plants which have not all been identified with 
certainty. Under fancy names the author quotes 
the Judas Tree, and says it was supposed to 
he the tree on which Judas hanged himself. 
Other writers state that it was simply the Tree 
of Judea. Under names from use, two explana- 
tions are given for Capsicum, one being from 
Greek kapto, to swallow greedily. A better ex- 
planation would be kapto, to bite, from its pun- 
gency. One cannot always agree with some 
other explanations, such as Filbert being de- 
rived from St. Philibert, and that Polygala 
comes from its abundance of milky juice, because 
it has no milky juice. He fails to find a mean- 
ing for Cranberry, but that is explainable by 
the stalk of the flower and fruit being arched 
like the neck of a crane. Peony is not a good 
spelling for a word derived from Paian or 
Peon. As a rule, however, his explanations are 
quite orthodox. and the reader who commits 
the meanings and explanations to memory will 
have got more than value for the price charged 
for the book. 





* Plant Names, By T. S. Lindsay, B.D., Arch- 
deacon of Dublin. London: The Sheldon Press, North- 
umberland Avenue, W.C. New York and Toronto: 
Price 2s 6d, net, 
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CANNIZARO, WIMBLEDON. 


On the north side of Wimbledon, abutting on 
the common, one would scarcely expect to find 
an estate of thirty-six acres with a large old 
garden attached, yet such is the case at Can- 
nizaro, purchased during recent years by E. K. 
Wilson, Esq. There is a good deal of old wood 
in the policies, some of it neglected and over- 
grown, but this is being thinned out with the 
object of introducing choice Rhododendrons, of 
which the owner is particularly fond; but many 
other valuable ornamental trees and shrubs are 
being planted. 

During the third week of June I had the 
pleasure of seeing many of the Rhododendrons 
in bloom, but some were over and the new 
growths in their prime of beauty, as in the case 
of R. decorum x R. Thompsonii. The large bell- 





FIG. 8.—PRIMULA MARVEN (SEE PAGE 23). 


shaped, blush and fragrant flowers of R. Loderi 
(R. Fortunei x R. Griffithianum) were very 
handsome on bushes 5 to 8 ft. high. Plants of this 
size are much prized, as few can possess them. 
Near the house the Azaleas were passing out 
of bloom, but the orange-scarlet flowers of A. 
Gloria Mundi were very striking. Pernettya 
mucronata Bell’s Seedling is a variety with red 
berries. Near a Juglans nigra 70 ft. high were 
Rhododendron Shilsonii (R. Thompsonii x R. 
barbatum) 3 ft. high, and R. Combe Royal, a 
hybrid of R. Griffithianum, 8 ft. high, growing 
freely, and a little further away was a variety of 
R. arboreum like a little tree, this having been 
planted many years ago. Very distinct was 
the glaucous foliage of Pseudotsuga Douglas 
glauca. 

A winding path through the wood (looking 
like an old watercourse) was being cleared of 
undergrowth, and already was largely planted 
with choice hybrid Rhododendrons. ‘The soil 
here, geologically, is old valley gravel laid down 
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anciently by the River Thames, but being un- 
fossiliferous its age cannot be determined. The 
fallen leaves of years past had covered the soil 
with a peaty deposit, and this, when trenched, 
makeg an excellent medium for Rhododendrons. 
Some of them noted were R. Hodgsoni, with 
striking silvery leaves of large size; R. 
Broughtoni aureum, still in full bloom; R. Fal- 
conerl, with its massive leaves, rusty under- 
neath; R. Lady Clementine Walsh, rose to 
blush, with blotches of yellow-brown spots; R. 
Luscombe’s Scarlet, 10 ft. high; and the beauti- 
ful old R. fastuosum flore pleno, with semi- 
double, rich mauve flowers. When completed 
this will make an attractive Rhododendron dell, 
for the above are only a few of the kinds 
already planted. i 

On a piece of ground sheltered from the north, 
a large oval bed has been trenched, liberally 
mixed with peat and planted chiefly with 
American shrubs. Though this 
has been done since last autumn 
the plants are mostly all estab- 
lished and some of them flower- 
ing, including Kalmia latifolia, 
Zenobia speciosa, Ledum palustre,, 
Vaccinium pennsylvaticum, and 
various species and varieties of 
hardy Heaths. In the more open 
spaces choice and uncommon or 


rare trees are being planted. 
For instance, the new hybrid 
Poplar, Populus generosa (P. 


angulata x P. trichocarpa) was 
making vigorous growth as is 
often the case with trees of this 


origin. It was raised by Prof. A. 
Henry. Crataegus Carrieri is a 
handsome Thorn of unknown 
origin, and showing both the 


flowering and the fruiting stage. 
Pyrus latifolia is also showing its 
fruits; and Nothofagus obliqua 1s 
one of those rare small-leaved 
Beeches from Chili. The giant of 
the wood is a common Beech, 
about 100 ft. high, with a girth of 
14 ft.; the straight trunk is very 
imposing. 

Passing through the houses in 
company with the gardener, Mr. 
Allison, who is very enthusiastic 
in his work, whether in the open 
or under grass, some well-grown 
perpetual - flowering Carnations 
were noted, including a houseful 
of Triumph, Carola, etc. ; Clarkia 
Firefly and Sutton’s Scarlet were 
bright; and Fuchsia Scarcity was 
notable for the size of its flowers. 
The trees in the Peach house 
were young, yet carried what 
seemed like excessive crops, 
especially in the case of Nectarines 
Cardinal and Lord Napier, and 
Peaches Rivers’ Early York and 


Kestrel. Most of the large fruits 
of Nectarine Early Rivers had 
been gathered. 

The kitchen garden was well 
furnished with vegetables, and 
Cabbage Flower of Spring had 


been supplying the kitchen for some time. A 
ood breadth of Potato May Queen had been 
ae some time previously. At the bottom of 
the garden two old and neighbouring trees of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple and Cox’s Pomona 
were laden with fruit. 

The borders round the vegetable garden, along- 
side the paths, were filled with herbaceous 
plants, and, where wide, the front and other 
salient parts were planted with Violas and 
annuals in panels of a variety. Nemesia strumosa 
Suttoni, Phlox Drummondii, Antirrhinums, and 
many others were just beginning to show their 
rich colour. Some flowers of Viola Moseley Per- 
fection measured three inches across either way, 
and this variety had been in bloom since 
February. Near the house were beds and 
borders on the grass all filled with flowers, but 
the shades of evening made inspection difficult. 
On a wall, however, I noticed a specimen of 
Eueryphia pinnatifolia, 14 ft. high, which must 
haye been there for many years. J. F, 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. , 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their com- 
munications, and save us much time and trouble, 
if they would kindly observe the notice printed 
weekly to the effect that all letters relating tc 
financial matters, and to advertisements should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that all communi- 
cations intended for publication or referring to 
the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the Epitons. The 
two departments, Publishing and Editorial, are 
distinct, and much unnecessary delay and confusion 
Grise when letters are misdirected. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by 
sending to the Editors early intelligence of local 
events likely to be of interest to our readers, or of 
any matters uhich it is desirable to bring under 
the notice of horticulturists. 


Special Notice to Correspendents.—The Editors 
do not undertake to pay for any contributions or 
Uustrations, or to return unused communications 
Or tlluxtrations, unless by special arrangement, 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any opinions expressed by their correspondents, 


Letters for Publication, as well as apecimens of 
plants for naming, should be addressed lo the 
EDITORS, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Communications should be 
WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, kent as 
early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith, 


Tllustrations.—Zhe Editors will be glad to receive 
and to Relect photographs or drawings suitable for 
reproduction, of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, 
trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible for luss 
or injury. 








HISTORY OF THE OXFORD 
BOTANIC GARDEN. 


N the occasion of the celebration of the 
tercentenary of the Oxford Botanic 

l Garden, Sir David Prain, F.R.S., re- 
viewed the history and work of this celebrated 
establishment, and we now have the pleasure 
of publishing his address: 

It is no light responsibility to take the place 
occupied by Mr. Edward Dowson on St. James's 
Day in 1621. I ask for your forbearance while 
attempting to perform the task assigned to me. 
I feel encouraged in making this request because 
the invitation to undertake the duty is a token 
of the feeling entertained by this old and famous 
garden towards the two sister institutions it was 
my privilege to serve for five and thirty years. 
The gardens at Kew and at Calcutta are grate- 
ful to the Curators of the Oxford Botanic Garden 
for their kindness. Both of them, I know, recip- 
rocate their feeling most warmly. 

When Mr. Dowson and Dr. Clayton spoke here 
in 1621 they intimated to their hearers the hopes 
they entertained. If their task was that of 
prophecy, ours is that of assessing the achieve- 
meuts of three hundred years. This garden, we 
are told, ‘‘was primarily founded for a nursery 
of simples and that a professor of botanicey 
should read there.” This was written about 
1668, long after Mr. Dowson and Dr. Clayton 
had spoken, yet before the professor they wished 
for had been appointed, But by 1659 we know 
that your “ excellent gardener,” the elder Mr. 
Bobart, had made this place such a * nursery 
of simples ” that it was already comparable with 
the best “of the public physick gardens beyond 
sea.” But we know besides that by 1648 
Bobart had surpassed the hopes of those as- 
sembled here on July 25, 1021; if the Oxford 
Garden was but a “ plivsick garden ” in name, 
it was already a ‘‘ botanie garden ” in fact. 

The story of this garden can only be appre- 
ciated by those who realise what a botanic gar- 
den is and does. What a botanic garden is we 
here can understand; we have only to look 
around us. What a botanic garden does is not 
alwavs understood; if a definition be demanded, 
a botanic garden is “an institution in which 
gardencraft assists botany to increase and to 
improve natural knowledge.” 

‘Where the amenities have been attended to as 
assiduously as we see here, some find it difficult 
to distinguish a botanic garden from a public 
park. Where such cultural skill is displayed as 
‘ve find in this place, others conceive that a 


botanic garden must be guided by horticultural 
purpose. However natural these ideas may be, 
both are mistaken; a botanic garden serves 
botanical ends. 

Throughout her history, botany has derived 
her material and her inspiration equally from 
the garth and the waste. A millenium ago, even 
in a region so rude as Europe, she found in 
monastic closes beside the hortus olitorius, 
an hortus herbarius stocked with herbs of faith 
and grace which enabled her to study the 
characters and qualities of plants. Beyond 
monastic precincts, however, she found the study 
of wild herbs as important, and was led to form 
an hortus siccus, which enabled her to master 
the characters of its components. Her know- 
ledge of their qualities, however, remained im- 
perfect, and to remedy this defect she formed 
an hortus vivus. 

If the nurture of domesticated plants require 
wary tilth, that of the wildings of moor and fen 
and forest taxes still more the wit of garden. 
craft. This wit has always been ungrudgingly 
at the disposal of botany, and nowhere more 
freely than at Oxford. It was here that garden- 
craft devised for botany an early heating ap- 
paratus ; it was here that the first wooden green- 
houses seen in England were built. Here, as 
elsewhere, botany has owed to the help of 
gardencraft. some of the progress made in the 
study of plants as living organisms. 

Botany is a modest science, like Chaucer’s 
scholar, glad to learn and glad to teach. She 
does not teach the gardener his craft; she ob- 
serves his Jabours and learns. In return for the 
help she receives, she puts at the disposal oi 
gardencraft what she knows regarding the plant 
as a vital mechanism in the hope that she may 
enable the gardener to grasp the principles that 
underlie his practice. 

The object of gardencraft is the thrift of the 
plants she handles. This constancy of purpose 
is independent of incentive and method. We 
do not question the apothegm of Bacon on 
gardens, but we remember that his remarks 
apply to gardens whose creation was reserved 
for ages grown to civility and elegancy; gardens 
whose care involves the mutual adjustment of 
two sometimes conflicting ideals—the constraint 
of nature and the concealment of art. We re- 
member, too, that there was another incentive to 
the creation of gardens, powerful before ages of 
civility and elegancy had set in. That incentive 
is Included in the edict that man must eat his 
bread in the sweat of his face. The resulting 
activity found two outlets; in efforts to main- 
tain health and in attempts to alleviate sickness. 
In both instances physical comfort rather than 
intellectual pleasure was the ruling impulse. 

This explains why the origins of botanical 
gardens have not always been uniform. Here in 
Oxford in 1621, as often elsewhere in Europe, a 
“ nursery of simples '’ was established with the 
technical object of assisting the physician to 
minister to the sick. But by 1648 the elder 
Bobart had made it a garden of civility; by 
1670 it had become a place of botanical instruc- 
tion; by 1690 the younger Bobart had made it 
a centre of distribution of useful plants. At 
Kew the original purpose was such as Bacon 
indicates; the distribution of useful plants dates 
from 17/2; the establishment of scientific activity 
there dates from 1841. At Calcutta a technical 
garden, originally established in 1786 to further 
the interests of traftic and industry, underwent 
a similar development; in 1793 it became a 
scientific institution, But in all these cases the 
assumption of new duties proved compatible with 
the retention of old; while, whatever the 
original purpose of a garden such as this one at 
Oxford may have been, it was only when 
it became a scientific institution that it proved 
adequate to a purpose higher than bodily well- 
being or mental refreshment. Even when it was 
in a position to serve the purpose of intellectual 
development it remained as dependent as ever 
on the aid of gardencraft. 

Botany has been less constant. of purpose than 
gardencraft. When this garden was founded 
botany was a technical art devised to further 
mnemonic ends. ‘When Dillenius was professor 
here a century later, his friend Boerhaave still 
defined botany as the pursuit which enabled its 
followers to identify and to remember their 


lants with most ease. At late as 1659 botany 
1ad not come into use in Oxford. Tue favourite 
pursuit was phytology, which Dr. Lovell has 
defined as “the art of knowing and finding out 
the temperature, virtues and use of plants, as 
serving to the curation or sustentation of the 
body.” Not until 1750 was botany treated as 4 
self-contained science concerned with the sys. 
tematic and philosophicai study of the vegetable 
kingdom. But there was still a singular limita 
tion. The phytology studied at Oxford in 1659 
was an older pursuit than the botany Dr. Mari. 
son was appointed to teach in 1669. In 1750 the 
botanist was a phytologist; the phytologist need 
not be a botanist. Those only were botanist 
who could designate plants as well as determine 
them. Philosophical students of the “mystery 
of sex’? were botanists. But philosophical 
students of the structure and growth of plants: 
the custodians of gardens who cultivated plant: : 
and those who used plant. products, though 
they were phytologists, need not be botanists, 
A century later saw an attempt to reverse thn 
connotation by limiting the designation 
‘botanist’ to the vegetable-physiologist. 

The Oxford Botanic Garden is a plave of many 
pious memories, a review of which may serve to 
illustrate what a botanic garden does. 

First in time as in other regards comes that 
of the Earl of Danby, to whose enlightened in- 
terest in natural knowledge, especially such of 
it as may be improved for use by medicine, this 
institution owes its being. To the Earl the 
garden was indebted for the selection of its first 
custodian, that ‘excellent gardener and 
botanist,” the elder Bobart. The first Danby 
Professor of Botany was a gift of the Poverelzt 
who granted its charters to Oxford's “ Invisible 
College.” Dr. Morison’s memory lives in his 
published works and in the hortus siccua, pre 
pared under his supervision by the younger 
Bobart, which is among this garden’s mast 
precious possessions. 

Both of the Bobarts were in their day the 
subject of some criticism. The elder, your 
custodian of the garden, was regarded as being 
too much of a botanist; the younger, who suc- 
ceeded Morison as your professor, was esteemed 
too much of a gardener. We, with our better 
perspective, recognise in these reflections the 
highest compliment that could be paid to either. 
But we find that both were paid, Just as un 
consciously, another compliment. neatly as great. 
John Evelyn, in 1664, found ‘ no extraordinary 
curiosities ° when he visited the gardens; Von 
Uffenbach, when here in 1719, remarked that 
there were “few rarities.” Those who have 
been in charge of botanic gardens see in these 
remarks conclusive evidence that neither had 
yielded to the temptation, to which keepers ol 
botanic gardens so often suceumb, of wasting 
time, resources and space in trying to keep alive 
plants that cannot be made to thrive. 

In 1728 this institution found another generous 
benefactor in Consul William Sherard, _who 
made the garden the gift of an hortus siret. 
which placed Oxford on a footing of equality with 
the best-equipped European University of ibe 
time. He added priceless books to the garden 
library, and valuable plants to the Aorne 
vivus. He endowed the Sherardian Chair and. 
greatest gift of all, persuaded the University te 
invite Dillenius to occupy it. 

Sir James Edward Smith expressed an um 
favourable opinion upon the influence of vt 
Humphrey Sibthorp, of Magdalen, who sue 
ceeded the eminent Dillenius. Yet Oxford owes 
to him the inestimable gift of a distinsiishe 


son, Dr. John Sibthorp, of Lincoln. a 
younger Sibthorp, scholar and explorer, : ke 


dian professor and generous benefactor | i 
University, we owe an early demonstration © 
the essential difference between botanical w 
and botanical excursion; to him also we owe the 
“discovery ” of Mr. Ferdinand Bauer. the 

Perhaps Dr. Williams, who followed Za; 
vounger Sibthorp, hardly did justice to ee 
Others have not always done justice to him. f 
distinguished scholar, he must have been ee 
good botanist. Though he published ee ae 
he enjoved the friendship of the first en the 
of the Linnean Society. He ‘ discoverec Bae 
elder Baxter, whose work as custediin ae 
garden was as excellent as 1t was un S 


rs 
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Under circumstances so distressing as to be 
almost unbearable, he strove to keep the garden 
above water in more senses than one. No higher 
estimate of his merits can be conceived than that 
recorded by the foreign critic who, in 1824, 
found the Oxford Garden ‘“‘ inadequate to the 
purposes of botanical instruction in the present 
state of science.” The Oxford Garden was 
ctarved; the professor was alive to the fact, but 
he was not well endowed with our national gift 
of mendicancy. 

Dr. Daubeny, the brilliant successor of Dr. 
Williams, added that gift to his other accom- 
plishments. He was thus able to extend the 
garden, to protect it against flooding, to re- 
organise the living collections, and to render 
them adequate to the purposes of botanical in- 
struction. But Dr. Daubeny, while substituting 
for squalid poverty a state of elegancy which 
provided Oxford with a setting appropriate for 
assemblages such as this. did not attract Oxfoid 
undergraduates to the study of the scientia 
amabilis. 

Just fifty years ago. in the days-of Dr. Dau- 
beny’s successor, the Oxford Garden sought the 
advice of her younger sister at Kew as to a pro- 
posal to abandon the associations of a quarter 
of a millennium. The younger garden, : with 
practical experience as her guide, was able to 
satisfy her senior that the proposal, if carried 
out, must cost more than the provision in situ 
of the improvements urgently called for. — 

A decade later Oxford repeated the experiment 
of 1669. Though equally successful, it could not 
be prolonged; Dr. Bayley Balfour felt it his 
duty to respond to the claim on his services 
made by his own Alma Mater. To the deep 

ief of the science he loved, these services, 
whether at Glasgow, at Oxford, or at Edin- 
burgh, are now among our pious memories. 
Short as Balfour’s stay at Oxford was, he was 
able to assist by precept the eminent men 
charged, after his departure, with the interests 
of this garden. By his example at Edinburgh 
he may still assist the Oxford Garden. Before 
laying down duties which eventually undermined 
his health, Balfour provided Edinburgh with the 
equipment ‘‘adequate to the purposes of 
botanical instruction in the present state of 
science.” That equipment he placed in the only 
position appropriate to its reception In a Uni- 
versity of the highest rank. : 

It would not be proper to make detailed 
reference to the part played in its history by 
those, happily still with us, who have served or 
who still serve this old and famous garden. 
This distinguished School of Botany owes them 
unstinted thanks for good and faithful service. 
They merit at our hands all the encouragement 
to be derived from our most fervent wishes for 
the continued welfare and renown of the Oxford 
Botanic Garden. 








HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 
TEUORIUM FRUTICANS. 


Ir is some time since I came across the 
shrubby Germander, Teucrium fruticans, and 
even in some south of England gardens T have 
seen lately, where I expected to find it, there 
was no specimen of this pretty plant. Its 
absence from northern gardens is less surpris- 
ing, seeing that it is admittedly tender. I 
grew it myself for a number of years against 
a south wall and on a raised bank, and it stood 
our winters pretty weil near the Solway; but 
on one or two occasions it was badly cut by 
spring frosts, which are particularly trouble- 
some there. Ultimately 1t was lost in my re- 
moval to another house and garden, and has 
never been replaced. seeing that I am now 
less favourably placed for the cultivation of the 
more tender subjects. It is a plant which may 
be of value to growers in the sonth and by 
the sea, who may desire a graceful Germander, 
whose. book stature is from two to three feet, 
the latter being about the height it reached 
with me. It is a distinct subject, with branch- 
ing stems carrying oval-pointed leaves, which 
are quite silvery above and white beneath. The 
flowers are practically stemless, and are of a 
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charming shade of lavender. It is a plant 
with no pretensions to showiness, but has a 
most undeniable claim to true elegance and 
charm. It should have a warm position and 
a dry, well-drained soil. Propagation is effected 
by cuttings under glass. It is sometimes known 
as T. latifolium. S. Arnott. 





THE ALPINE GARDEN. 


RANUNCULUS LYALLII. 


RANUNCULUS LYALLII is one of the most striking 
plants of New Zealand’s sub-alpine flora, and 
considered to be the most magnificent member 
of the whole genus. This beautiful plant, with 
thick, saucer-shaped leaves 12 inches in dia- 
meter, and snowy-white flowers 2 inches to 3 
inches across, carried in heads on erect stems, 
presents a striking picture to travellers in some 
parts of the South Island, where, during the 
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ditions. The same difficulty also attends its 
cultivation in the gardens of New Zealand. 
James A. McPherson, Kew, Surrey. 


PRIMULA x MARVEN. 


Ir is interesting to read in the Gard. Chron. 
of May 26, p. 291, that Primula Marven 
(Fig. 8) was flowering in the Glasgow Botanic 
Garden. This all too brief reference brings to 
mind one of the most exquisite of all hybrid 
Primulas. A few weeks ago it was flowering 
here to the admiration of all who saw it. The 
plants were in cold frames, and it is easy to 
picture what a real gem this Primula must be 
in a rock garden where rare and choice plants 
are cherished. y 

It may not be generally known that P. Mar- 
ven is a garden hybrid raised by crossing 
P. venusta with P. marginata. It is in every 
way worthy of its beautiful parents. Its name 
denotes its crigin. The seed parent. P. venusta, 
is itself a natural hybrid between P. Auricula 
and P. carniolica, found in the very remote 





FIG. 9.—RANUNCULUS LYALLII IN NEW ZEALAND. 


montns of February and March, it is seen 
blooming in all its glory, often in masses an 
acre or more in extent. 

It is rather unfortunate that this noble plant 
does not take kindly to cultivation, for it is 
well worthy of a place in all gardens. It may 
be increased by division of its stout root-stock, 
or by seeds; but sometimes the seeds are slow 
in germinating and often fail. 

Considering that it grows at an elevation of 
from 2,000 ft. to 5,000 ft., and for some weeks 
is covered with snow, it enjoys extremes of both 
heat and cold, and I find that the best position 
for its successful cultivation is a sunny pocket 
on the rockery, where the soil is always moist. 
and. at the same time well drained, with a 
liberal supply of sand and gravel about the 
roots. , Leaf mould may be added; but on no 
account should manure or artificial fertiliser 
be used. 

The illustration (Fig. 9) represents a plant 
growing in my own garden at Dunedin, New 
Zealand, nearly at sea-level. I understand that 
the cultivation of R..Lyalliiin this country isa 
difficult and uncertain matter. This is probably 
due to the difficulty of obtaining strong, healthy 
plants, more than to any adverse climatic con- 


and lonely wooded hilltops in the Idrian ranges. 
However, P. venusta is particularly well known 
in gardens, and, like some other Primula hybrids, 
Tt seeds freely. In his paper on ‘ Primula 
Hybrids in Nature,” at the Primula Conference 
of 1913, the late Mr. Reginald Farrer, writing 
of P. x venusta, states :—‘‘ The plant is fertile 
af secondary crosses, and, pollinated by P. 
marginata, has yielded the beautiful P. x Mar- 
ven, so close in habit and style to the purple 
pubescens called decora. ose hybrids, of 
course, have the splendid constitution of P. 
Auricula.” 

Although P. x Marven has been in culti- 
vation for several years, it is still a scarce 
plant in gardens, and it is likely to remain 
£0, a8 it is slow to increase. The flowers are 
reddish-purpl+> with white, powdery eye. It 
carries upwards of fifteen flowers in a head and 
is less than six inches in height. All the plants 
I have seen are ‘‘ pin-eyed,” and it would he ` 
interesting to hear if a thrum-eyed form is 
in existence. The leaves are dentate and show 
the white margin characteristic of the pollen 
parent, and last, but not least, it possesses the 
precious charm of strong delicious fragrance. 
Herbert Cowley, Tunbridge Wells. 
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As one who was fortunate enough to see R. 
insigne flower this year for the first time after 
anxiously watching for it for several years, I 
can vouch for all une good things written about 
it by Mr. Grove on p. 351 of your issue of 
June 23, Vol. lxxiii. Evidently under 
Wilson’s Number 1339 seed was sent 
to Kew in 1911, and half-a-dozen plants 
are now growing well there. The size ct 
plants vanes from about 12 to 18 inches in 
neight, and more in diameter; most of the 
branches are near the surface of the soil. The 
largest plant has upwards of 40 growths. The 
habit and general appearance of the plants are 
alluring, even in the absence of flowers. The 
younger branches and the under-surface of the 
leaves are covered by the must clean and 
silvery indumentum J have seen; the underside 
of the midrib and main veins are smooth, and 
the upper surface of the leaves is a particu- 
larly bright green. 

As the leaves develop they become thick 
and firm, breadly channelled and the venation 
is pronounced; they remain on the branch for 
four years or more. The beautiful silvery 
under-surface of the leaf turns a burnished 
brown after the first year. The largest leaves 
are upwards of 34 inches by 13 inch borne en 
a stout petiole; some of the leaves have a bulge 
on one side which gives the leaf apex a curve. 
but the majority are oblong-lanceolate. 

The inflorescence was wrapped tightly in a 
hard and distinctly round winter bud which 
nestled conspicuously among the terminal 
leaves. The first flower opened on May 25; 
the buds were deep rose and opened a paler 
colour. Some flowers have six lobes, but the 
majority have five; the insides of three segments 
are lined and spotted with deep purple. The 
seed vessel is undeveloped at present, but it is 
clearly seen to be 8 or 10 valved, covered by a 
brown tomentum. 

R. insigne suggests an alpine R. arboreum, 
or an affinity with R. argyrophyllum, but it is 
different from both. I have also compared R. 
insigne with R. Delavayi, R. argyrophyllum 
var. hypoglaucum; R. Ririei, R. floribundum, R. 
Hunnewellianum and R. Thayerianum, and to 
this last named there is a moderate approach 
in the foliage. R. Thaverianum is far more 
erect and its leaves much longer, with some- 
what the same silvering, and they remain on 
the branches for a considerable time—five years 
or more. 

Like many other Chinese Rhododendrons, R. 
insigne has shown slight variations; for in. 
stance, one plant is much slower in growth 
than the rest, and the indumentum is loose 
and inclined to cover the veins and upper sur. 
face of the foliage, and give a cobwebby 
appearance. 

It may interest readers to know that R. 
insigne when grafted on to R. ponticum stocks 
unites easily and succeeds uncommonly well. 
the ensuing growth equalling that of the 
parent plants. I hope the owner of the speci- 
men so well illustrated in the Gard. Chron. 
took the precaution to assist self-pollination, for 
I have known new Rhododendrons fail to set 
seed even after such a precaution. Many of the 
new and uncommon Rhododendrons produce 
plenty of good seed, and there are many gar- 
deners who would be delighted with an amount 
which would cover the point of a budding 
knife. 

I wish there was a more ready means 
of distributing much of the surplus Rhododen- 
dron seed, so that there would be no need to 
wait so many years before the species are 
known and available to garden owners and 
gardeners. Take for an example R. impeditum, 
let alone R. racemosum, both of which can 





. be grown as readily as Ericas, yet. these Rhodo- 


dendrons are rarely seen in the majority of 


gardens. 
The prices of the new Rhododendrons are too 


nieh for most felk, and the small plant in- 
sufficient re‘urn for the average purchaser with 
a small purse. C. F.C. s 


MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


JUNE was a cold, dry month with very little 
sunshine. The warm, growing conditions that 
were so badiy needed did not come until quite 
the end of the month. At.the beginning truit 
trees were plainly showing the effect of 
unseasonable weather. Tne leaves of some of 
the more tender varieties of Apples, notably 
Cox’s Orange Pippin and Allington Pippin, were 
scorched and brown, and quite a number of 
them dropped. Spray injury was suspected, 
but the appearance of the same trouble ‘on 
control trees left no doubt as to the true cause. 
Plums were looking very miserable as a result 
uf insect attacks and brown rot. By the close 
of the month considerable improvement was 
noticeable. Insect pests had in most cases run 
their course, and the trees were furnishing 
themselves with fresh foliage. If warmer con- 
ditions continue they should now manage to 
hold what fruit they have. There is no doubt, 
however, that the yield of orchard fruit through- 
out. the country, speaking generally, will be 
light. It is much to be hoped that the 
remainder of the summer may be warm and 
seasonable, so as to stimulate the demand and 
ensure satisfactory prices, which alone can com- 
pensate growers for the meagre crop. 





APPLE PROSPECTS, ; 

Although the crop of Apples in my planta- 
tions is not heavy, several varieties have set 
enough fruit to require thinning. Allington 
Pippin, Lord Grosvenor, Lanes’ Prince Albert, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Worcester Pearmain, 
Domino, and Beauty of Bath will receive this 
treatment, at any rate in some blocks of trees, 
for they are patchy. But what concerns me 
more than the yield is the probable quality of 
the fruit. At present it is very backward, but 
It appears only too likely that quality will be 
lacking in a good many cases. Much fruit is 
stunted as a result of aphis infestation of the 
surrounding leaves, and is not likely to grow to 
normal size. In other cases Apples are marked 
by caterpillars or cracked and russeted by the 
weather. Where there is any choice such 
defective specimens are removed in thinning. 
It remains to be seen what proportion of the 
rest will come to perfection. 

Most serious of all, however, is the pre- 
valence of scab. Possibly districts which had 
a dry May have escaped this disease, but with 
me it is bad. The varieties that are usually 
subject to scab have been sprayed twice with 
Bordeaux mixture, and it is evident that the 
control has been considerable, in spite of un- 
favourable weather for the work. A third 
spraying will be given in a week or so. But 
cther varieties, which with me are generally 
free from scab, are seriously affected this ycar. 
Beauty of Bath and Bramley’s Seedling are 
notable examples. In a cold, wet' season it 
would probably be wise to spray all varicties, 
though this is unnecessary in normal conditions. 
Beauty of Bath was included in the second 
spraying, because the disease ‘had made its 
appearance on the leaves; but that was too 
late to prevent a good deal of the fruit from 
becoming affected. 

It is a curious fact that scab is more easily 
controlled on some varieties than on others. I 
find that Bordeaux mixture works wonders 
with James Grieve, Lord Grosvenor, and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, which are all very subject to 
scab,. but that Worcester Pearmain aná 
Allington Pippin are less amenable to its 
influence. 


MOWING IN ORCHARDS, 


The work of mowing grass under the fruit 
trees occupied a lot of time in June. Between 
the rows of half-standard trees a one-horse 
mower cuts two swathes, but the rest has to 
be aone by hand with sevthes and bagging 
hooks. The crop was exceptionally heavy this 
year, owing partly to wet weather and partly. 
no doubt, to the nitrate of soda applied to all 
plantations under grass. This was applied in 
January, the idea being that at such an early 
date the grass would not be able to make much 
use of it, and it would, therefore, pass down 


to the tree roots. One might have thought 
that, in such a wet spring, such a soluble fer- 
tiliser would be washed out of the smi 
altogether. Evidently there is no risk of this, 
for the grass has clearly made use of it. The 
trees also look as if they had received their 
share, as they are now making plenty of growth. 

The heavy crop of grass is now spread over 
the surface of the ground under the trees, 
where it forms a mulch, which must do a god 
deal towards protecting the trees from drought. 
I am not at all sure that this ‘sod mulen 
system, as it is called in America, is not better 
than the plan of keeping the grass eaten down 
by sheep or pigs, though it 1s less tidy, and 
possibly involves more work. The grass is 
growing again rapidly, and will have to te 
mown a second time. In a dry year mowing 
once is sometimes enough. 


CutTina Back Young TREES. 


The question whether newly-planted trees 
should be cut back at once or lett alone for a 
year is still the subject of much. controversy. 
Many years ago botn systems were tried on 
my place. and the conclusion reached was that 
there was nothing to be gained by delaying 
the operation, but rather the contrary. Aiter 
a few years there was never anything to choose 
between the trees, but pruning in the first year 
was easier, and usually gave the tree the best 
start. But the practice of delayed cutting back 
has been advocated strongly in recent years. 
and has been adopted by an increasing number 
of growers; so P thought I would try the 
experiment again. 

Three rows of half-standard Pears were 
planted in the autumn of 1921. The two out- 
side rows were cut back during the winter. 
The middle row was left alone. During ther 
first summer the cut-back trees did not make 
much growth, owing to the dry spring; and 
I rather thought that the unpruned row would 
score. In the winter of 1922-23 the pruned 
trees were again cut back hard, and the others 
received their first pruning. The latter had. 
as usual with unpruned trees. made a lot o 
spurs and fruit buds, so that it was necessary 
to look low down to find suitable buds at 
which to cut. Both lots are now making ie 
of growth, but the trees that were cut bac 
the first winter are ahead of the others. | 
` There is, of course, nothing conclusive 1n 
such an experiment; but it supplies one ee 
piece of evidence that heading back in the frs 
winter is right for my conditions, I have ene 
obtained any evidence to the contrary. I a 
be inclined to delay cutting back only in A 
case of trees planted very late, say, in March. 


REVERSION IN BLacK CURRANTS. | 
The 


Black Currants are cropping fairly well. 
berries are big, but the bunches rather an 
owing to the usual “ running off” of apa 
herries. The plantation of older bushes ee ; 
was thoroughly ‘‘ rogued” last year to Re eae 
of reverted specimens does not show 4 a i 
increase of this trouble. But there 18 a il 
plantation of young bushes bearing their i 
crop. Here reversion is rampant. The oi 
bushes are carrying fine ‘fruit, but the rage 
have only a few small berries hanging eee 
in very short bunches, and are quite worth y 
I shall go through them all before the crop : 
picked, and mark all reverted bushes to i 
grubbed and destroyed. They will have ae 
replaced by young bushes bought in, if a Aen 
strain can be purchased, or by cuttings "3 
from the healthy bushes. lent 

There was a time when Black Currants: s 
themselves well to rough-and-ready eii ’ 
an under-crop in young orchards. That ae 
passed. Growers must either leave Blac Aa 
rants severely alone or be prepared to me cid- 
reversion problem in earnest. Many are i all 
ing on the former course, which makes ere 
the more likely that those who carry Create 
fight reversion will reap their reward. ae 
growers in Norfolk appear to have taim ain 
lead in. this matter. They consider H ares 
is of even more importance than variety, anc a 
have worked up their own strains. One He bèst 
adopted is to select bushes which carry the >e 
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crops, and take soft cuttings from them in May. 
‘these are dipped in an insecticide to kill any 
bud mites that may be on them, and are then 
struck in cold frames. In this way a small 
stock free from ‘‘ big bud ’’ and reversion is 
obtained, and from it a large stock of bushes 
is raised by means of cuttings taken in the 
usual manner. It is claimed that such bushes 
do not revert until “big bud” makes its 
appearance. In any stock it must apparently 
be expected that reversion will arise sooner or 
later, go that annual rogueing is essential. 
Whether reversion really follows ‘‘ big bud” 
is still a moot point. I had rather come to the 
conclusion that it was the other way about. 
{ have seen hundreds of bushes revert before 
there was any visible sign of “ big bud,” but 
once a bush has reverted it soon falls a prey to 
bud mite. Whatever may be the connection, if 
any, between these two troubles, there is no 
doubt as to the necessity of starting with a 
stock free from both, and at all times avoiding 
propagation from reverted bushes. The method 
of taking soft cuttings from selected bushes 
seems to be the only way of ensuring this. 


Tue SILVER-LEAF ORDER. 


The alteration of the Silver-leaf Order, 
making ıt compulsory to destroy all affected 
wood by July 15, instead of by the following 
April 1, is wise. Silvered foliage shows up 
most distinctly early in the year, and becomes 
less pronounced as the season advances. If the 
work is left till the winter there is no possibility 
of detecting affected wood, unless it is actually 
dead. The Order apparently requires the 
destruction of all dead wood, whether caused 
by silver-leaf or not. There is not the least 
chance of this being done by the date men- 
tioned in a year like this, when many trees 
are half killed by brown rot and aphides. 
Apples are included for the first time in the 
new Order, silver-leaf having become serious 
amongst Apples in some orchards. I have had 
top-grafted Apples affected, but so far not the 
ordinary trees, Market Grower. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 


Mosr of these trees are carrying very good 
crops, and to obtain large, highly flavoured 
fruits the thinning of the crop should not be 
deferred till after the stoning process. In the 
majority of cases this important detail has 
already received attention, but if not there 
should be no further delay in removing surplus 
fuits. Peaches may be allowed a distance 
averaging 10 inches to 12 inches apart—more or 
less according to the age and strength of the 
trees, and also the size of the variety. If over- 
cropping is permitted and the growths of the 
branches are somewhat weak, the tree will be 
greatly checked for next season’s crop. Nec- 
tirines may be left more thickly on the trees 
than Peaches, but if carefully thinned to a fair 
distance apart, the individual fruits will be far 
superior in every respect, 

àll young shoots required for next year’s 
Cupping should be trained carefully and made 
secure to the walls; any that are not wanted 
should be removed. This work should be done 
at intervals throughout the growing season. The 
foliage should be kept free from insect pests by 
repeated syringings in warm, favourable 
‘eather, I usually syringe late in the after- 
novus, end this work needs to be done 
thoroughly; the spray should not be applied too 
vigorously or it will damage the more tender 
leaves, In this garden rain has not been suff- 
vent to soak the earth down about the 
BANS of the trees, and watering has been neces- 
pee Liquid manure, if applied in sufficient 
rae to penetrate the soil to a good depth, 
i i i greatly help the fruits to attain a large size; 
3 ented fertiliser may also be sprinkled 
if ne soil and washed in with a copious water- 
apnlied @ good mulch of rich manure may be 

i ih followed by a thorough watering. H. 
= wham, Wrotham Park Gardens, Barnet. 
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CABBAGE ROOT FLY. 


Tue larva of the Cabbage Root Fly, Phorbia 
brassicae, is responsible tur much damage in 
hot or dry seasons, It attacks many members 
of the Cruciferae, amongst which are to be 
found many important garden plants, such as 
Cauliflower, Broccoli, Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, 
Turnip, Swede, and Radish. The adult fly 
beurs a yeneral resemblance to the common 
house fly. It commonly appears about the end 
of April and in May, and there are usually 
three generations in the year. The females 
lay their eggs close to the plant. If available, 
they use any crack near the plant in order to 
get the eggs es close as possible to the stem. 
In about a week the eggs hatch and the young 
maggots begin to gnaw the outside of the root. 
As they get stronger, they enter the cortex and 
finally tunnel up the centre of the stem. 
When full fed, the larvae pupate, usually in 
the soil outside, but sometimes in the plant 
itself. 

The first generation of fly maggots causes 
damage in particular to early Cauliflowers, and 
to a rather less extent to the early varicties 
of Broccoli. Brussels Sprouts are attacked only 
to a comparatively small extent. The second 
and third generations are not so serious to the 
gardener, though damage may be done to 
Savoys and Spring Cabbage. 

The damage done to Brassicas seems almost 
directly proportional to their tenderness and 
speed of growth. This is scen in the greater 
attack on Cauliflowers than on Broccoli. The 
same fact may be observed when comparing 
early, mid-season, and late varieties of 
Broccoli. The early-maturing varieties are 
quick-growing, and are more liable to damage 
than the mid-season and Jate varieties. 

Lasily, this same difference mey be observed 
in the same variety of Broccoli when grown 
under »oor or good manurial conditions. If 
grown under poor conditicns, its susceptibility 
to attack is eomparatively small; if the re- 
verse, the susceptibility is great. These differ- 
ences are quite urderstandable when it is 
remembered that the young larva begins by 
gnawing the outside of the plant. If this is 
sappy, it suits the younp larva and damave 
is done; if it is hard, the young larva finds 





‘difficulty in obtaining food. 


The effect on young Cauliflowers varies. If 
the attack is severe and early, the plant flags 
and dies outright. If the attack is less severe 
and later, the plant is forced into premature 
flower, anid heads as big as pennypieces are 
obtained. It is, indeed, probable that most 
of the premature ‘lowering (bolting) of Sprouts 
and Savoys is due to slight attacks of this 
pest, and it is just possible that some of the 
bolting of Spring Cabbage may be traced to 
the same cause. 

There are three preventive and remedial 
measures known to secure control, 

Probably the most effective is the use of 
tarred felt dises. ‘These can be obtained from 
the manulacturers at a comparatively eheap 
rate, and give very good, though not perfect, 
protection. When using them, it is necessary 
to take certain precautions. Firstly, they 
must be fixed in position around the plants as 
soon as the latter are put out. This is im- 
portant, as otherwise the fly may lay eggs 
before the plant is protected. Secondly, care 
must be taken that. when hoeing, no soil is 
put on the dise. If this precaution is not 
taken, ezgs will be tuid below the soil on the 
dise. Thirdly, no leaf stalks must be allowed 
to pass through the hole in the disc, since 
it is essential that -this should fit snugly round 
the stem of the plant. Such stalks should be 
removed before placing the disc in position. 

The second control method is the use of 
earbolie acid emulsion. 

The formula is: Hard soap 1 lb., or soft- 
soap 1 quart; water 1 gallon; crude carbolic 
1 pint. For use, this is diluted with 30 parts 
of water, and half a teacupful is poured round 
the plant a day or two after planting out. 
The application must be repeated once a week 
for a month. 
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and the roots fed somewhat liberally 
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This method has been used commercially by 
American growers, but has not proved so 
effective as the tarred felt discs. 

A third method is the use of mercuric 
chloride (corrosive sublimate). One ounce ot 
corrosive sublimate ıs dissolved in 10 gallons 
of water, and 2 ounces of the resulting fluid 
is poured round each plant. This operation 1s 
performed: four days after planting out, and is 
repeated at ten and twenty days after planting 
out. This method has given greater success in 
America than the use of tarred discs, but it must 
be remembered that corrosive sublimate is a 
deadly poison and must be handled with ex- 
treme care. Needless to say, no damage 
occurs to the plants; they are even slightry 
stimulated by the application. dA. H. Lees. 








MELON CANKER. 


ALTHOUGH the Melon is one of the easiest 
of all indoor fruits to cultivate with success 
up to a certain point, the plants experience a 
critical time at the stage when the fruits begin 
to ripen, and, unless the cultivation has been 
perfect in every respect, they are liable to 
collapse as a result of canker at the collar. 
Unfortunately there is no certain cure for this 
complaint, but there are certain measures 
which may be adopted as preventives and 
partial remedy. 

One of the commun causes of plants being 
attacked by canker is growing them in a com- 
post containing an excess of rank manure. 
The grower should endeavour to build up 
strong, healthy plants, free from yross or sappy 
shoots; when the fruits have set and are 
swelling, the necessary stimulants may be 
applied in the form of liquid manure. Those 
who are troubled with canker should admit 
rather more air than is usual in the house. 
Maintain a steady bottom heat, and not cut 
the laterals too close to the stem at the base, 
as it is at that part that the canker always 


appears. 
Cankered Melons may have a casing of Port- 





land cement placed about the cankered part to- 


prevent collapse and allow the sap to circulate; 
this simple provision sometimes saves the crop, 
or at least a part of it. Those who experience 
a difhculty with canker in Melons should culti- 
vate the plants in large pots, for Melons fruit 
well in 12-inch or 14-inch pots, and = canker 
seldom attacks plants grown in pots. The 
latter should be plunged in gentle bottom heat 

with 


liquid stimulants Z. 





VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


VEGETABLE TRIALS AT WISLEY. 

THe vegetable trials undertaken at Wisley 
during the past few years have added much 
to our knowledge of varieties and their be- 
haviour in the garden, and it is a pity that 
the majority of gardeners have no opportunity 
of inspecting them, for they would profit by 
the mass of information the trials afford. 


Nearly one hundred different stocks of Cabbage . 


Lettuces were sown last September, and the 
lants did exceedingly well. The variety 
teliance lasted to the end, but was not ready 
sv Soon as many of the other sorts. 

Cos varieties that are usually grown for early 
Spring use were not ready until several weeks 
later, with the exception of Goldring’s Bath 
Cos, which is the earliest of this class; it is 
said to be an old variety, but has hitherte 
escaped notice. 

The trial of Carrots for frame culture has 
also brovght into evidence the value of Amster- 
dam Forcing. Other trials are in progress and 
the staff is to be congratulated on the excellent 
culture and great care exercised in conducting 
all the trials, and on the great improvements 
at Wisley since the war ceased. W. M. Divers, 
V.M.H. 
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NURSERY NOTES. 


HARDY FLOWERS AT ENFIELD. 


HavinG visited Mr. Amos Perry’s nursery at 
Enfield last season, and observed several very 
fine secdling Irises which he had raised, we took 
the opportunity afforded us of seeing them again 
this summer to note their behaviour, and also 
to inspect the extensive collection of rare and 
choice hardy plants which this suburban nursery 
contains. 

The majority of the Irises are collected 
together in a large area of ground (see Fig. 10), 
but several choice and outstanding sorts are 
planted by themselves, including crosses of the 
smaller-flowering species, such as I. chryso- 
graphes, which Mr. Perry has crossed with 
several Chinese and Californian Irises. <A 
hybrid of I. chrysographes, crossed with I. 
Hartwegii, is quite distinct from either parent, 
being a tall-growing plant, bearing purplish 
flowers of the Hartwegii character, and with 





The newer varieties raised by Mr. Perry are 
remarkable for their. tall stature, many of them 
growing 4 feet high, with stout, erect flower 
scapes, and having a conspicuous’ branching 
habit. Perhaps the pick of the collection were 
the following :—Mrs. C. Pearson, a large flower 
with prettily incurved standards that are deli- 
cately tinted with a very pale mauve and with 
falls of the same colour; Mrs. H. F. Bowles, a 
very tall variety and remarkable colour com- 
bination, the standards being of a soft brown 
overlaid with oid gold, whilst the falls are of a 
brilliant brick-red, with a distinct glistening 
sheen and a white-lined base; Lady Charles 
Aliom, which reaches a height of 34 feet, the 
stout stems bearing handsome, sweetly-scented 
flowers of a rich lavender-blue, with falls a 
little darker; Geo. Yeld, one of the most re- 
markable of Mr. Perry’s seedlings, named in 
honour of the President of the English Iris 
Society, having bright apricot-coloured standards 
tinted with salmon-rose and falls of a brilliantly 
rosy-crimson, which are edged with buff; this 





FIG. 10.—SEEDLING IRISES AT MR. AMOS PERRY'S NURSERY. 


the characteristic markings of chrysographes. 
This plant has falls growing at almost right 
angles, and the prostrate foliage of Hartwegil. 
The original clump has developed twenty flower 


spikes. Another interesting hybrid is I. 
chrysographes crossed I. Bulleyana, named Chry- 
sogana. This flower has beautiful falls like the 


chrysographes parent, broad, and of a rich old 
china-b'ue colour, heavily mottled with white. 
.The flower spikes attain to a height of over 
2 feet. Another hybrid, I. chrysographes crossed 
with I. Forestii, named Chrysofor, has yellow 
standards and blue falls; seedlings of the second 
veneration from this cross have produced flowers 
of almost all colours, including yellow, rich 
purple, sky blue, and white and blue. 

Of the taller Bearded Irises, Mr. Perry’s seed- 
ling named Lady: Sackville attracted our notice, 
with its soft, silvery blue standards, rich purple 
falls, and a conspicuous yellow crest. Near 
by were growing such fine Irises as Lord Lam- 
bourne, Geo. Yeld, a very free blooming 
variety, Duke of York, Ambassadeur, with thir- 
teen or fifteen flowers on a plant, a very dark- 
coloured Iris, with maroon falls overlaid with 
black; end I. Flammenschwert, one of the best 
of the German-raised Irises, with rich golden 
standards anā madder crimson-coloured falls. 


also is a variety of tall stature, reaching 34 feet 
high; Ducalion has apricot-coloured standards 
suffused with rose and falls of a pretty crimson- 
purple irregularly edged with grey; the height 
is 4 feet; Marjorie Tinley, which was illustrated 
in Gard. Chron. of June 30; Eden Phillpotts, 
a variety to be recommended on account of its 
freedom of wiles § and its tall, stout branch- 
ing flower stems, which bear dark lavender-blue 
blossoms set off by a prominent white and yellow 
crest; Feronia, a strong-growing variety pro- 
ducing a well-formed flower, with standards of 
an uncommon shade of soft rosy-bronze, and 
falls of old rose colour heavily lined with madder 
crimson; Belladonna, one of the most strikingly 
effective of the self-blue Irises in the whole of 
Mr, Perry’s collection. The plant flowers with 
great freedom, for which purpose it is valuable 
for cut blooms, whilst the stems are 3} feet tall, 
Cassandra is a seedling Iris of large size, and 
the flowers are of good shape; the large, broad 
standards are incurved and coloured rosy-violet, 
whilst the falls are crimson overlaid with black, 
and have a bronze-coloured base reticulated with 
white; Dejah is a tall, early-flowering pallida 
Iris, with silvery-blue standards and bright 
mauve-coloured falls; Kulan Tith has the same 
characteristic stature as the others, and the tall 


stems bear flowers with lavender-blue standards 
and deep lavender falls overlaid with rose. 
Whilst passing to the Irises we were com. 
pelled to stop frequently to inspect some of the 
more notable of the numerous fine hardy plants 
Uf these Hieraceum villosum, a plant that js 
downy all over, was a sheet ot rich golden 
yellow, which showed to advantage against the 
pretty, greyish, villose foliage. This is a splendid 
plant for a dry bank, and continues in flower 
from early June to September. It grows about 
15 inches high. Several fine Geums deser\¢ 
special mention, including the variety Lady 
Hillingdon, the flowers of which suggested a 
St. John Wort; this variety blooms all through 
the summer, and grows about 9 inches tall; 
Lady Stratheden is a large, double, orange-yellow 
flower, a fine companion to the scarlet Mrs. 
Bradshaw. Amongst several Violas raised by 
Mr. Perry, one named Princess Mary is of out- 
standing merit. It is a form of V. gracilis, with 
rich violet-blue flowers as big as those of a 
tufted Pansy, and it will continue in bloom until 
its flowers are spoiled by frost. A trio o 
good hardy flowers was seen in Erigeron Elsie, 
Aster peregrinus, and Erigeron Edina. The first 
is a very beautiful flower, and from the profu- 
sion in which the blossoms are produced it 
should prove valuable for market purposes. The 
colour is a pleasing delicate pink, and the cen- 
tral disc is like a piece of velvet dotted all 
over with gold. Aster peregrinus is one of the 
best of the dwarf flowering alpine Asters, whilst 
Erigeron Edina has fine white flowers. Two 
new plants of merit seen were Geranium san- 
guineum roseum, a delightful shade of soft rose 
colour, and the rare Silene californica, a brilliant 
scarlet colour, to which we recently referred. 


These nurseries are famous for hardy Ferns, 
and Mr. Perry’s stock numbers some 
100,000 plants, the majority of which are 
grown in beds protected with a lattice-work 
nouse, the purpose of which 1s to give shade 
rather than shelter, for it is found that shade 
causes more development in the fronds and accen: 
tuates their distinctive characters. The chiel 
genera cultivated are Scolopendriums and Poly- 
stichums. Of the Scolopendriums or Harts 
Tongue Ferns there are three hundred 
distinct varieties, in all manner of forms. 
Some have divided and ramose fronds, others 
stag-horn fronds and stag-horn crested fronds. 
but nothing amongst the Scolopendriums © 
more beautiful than forms of the crispum type. 
with beautiful goffered edges. The aen 
in this single species of Fern 1s remarkable: 
some of the leaves are not more than a quarter 
of an inch wide, whilst others are even narrower 
and grow length-wise rather than broad, pew 
ing to a height of 3 feet. The marginal differ: 
ences are very remarkable; some are 8° Cad 
others scalloped, and still others have too 
margins, like saw teeth. i } 

Polyatichutos are almost as varied as Boone 
driums, and Mr. Perry’s collection includes othe 
two hundred distinct sorts. In this a 
more handsome are the plumose and divisil0 
forms. Some have fronds like a bank of ee 
others are erect-growing and spreading, aie 
Todea-like in habit. Among the best Osa 
angulare type are lineare, Moly, and ang : 
capitatum, Moly. Other important Rr efi 
Ferns cultivated are Athyrium, the Lady 
and Lastrea, the Male Fern. is 

The soil in which the Ferns are gn: eA 
liberally mixed with peat and Loge tore x 
manurial stimulant is afforded. The a Pot 
are slugs and woodlice, and these may if the 
at bay by placing lime around the os Farts 
plants. Those who plant these hardy cold, 
should take care not to expose them ie i 
draughty places, otherwise they are id ani 
withstand all kinds of weather. seat he ‘i 
Scolopendriums revel in a shady eon in 
nearly all the Polystichums may be g" va the 
full sunshine, and many of the varieties ft ir 
driest positions. Early planting 35 APRE sandy 
preference autumn in the case of loose sprit 


soil, but where the texture 1s said plants 
. . N s ec 
planting is best. Mr. Perry 8 Sp and a selet- 


are accommodated in a cool house. ted by bim 
tion of these, see Fig. 11, was exhibited D 
at the recent Chelsea show. 
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St. Cuthbert’s Cole.—Mr. Britten will find 
this name in the list of old plant names at the 
end of Gerard’s Herbal, as also Seadock, which 
in Sinonomia Bartolomei (Anecdota Uxoniensis) 
is called Seahock. The names of Sedum album 
will be found in Alphita, in the same series as 
the last named. There is an almost uncanny 
similarity between the quotation on the Holly- 
hock, given by Mr. Britten, from Archdeacon 
Lindsay’s book, and remarks published in 
Chambers's Journal, October, 1921, in an un- 
signed article by me. I wrote: “It may have 
acquired ‘ holy ’ from its association with Lindis- 
farne—the Holy Island—or from the saint of 
that name (St. Cuthbert), after whom it was 
called St. Cuthbert’s Kale.” It is very many 
years since I came to the conclusion that the 
present-day Hollyhock derived its name from the 
Marsh Mallow by substitution. R. P. 
Brotherston. 


Double Buttercups.—It was interesting to read 
on page 10, in your issue of July 7, about the 
Double Buttercups—e.g., Ranunculus bulbosus 
fl. pl. At The Drum, Midlothian, I observed 
early in May of this year, and growing in the 
woodland not far from the garden, a small 
colony of Ranunculus Ficaria with double vel- 
low flowers; perhaps this species is better known 
by its common names of Pilewort and Lesser 
Celandine. I once found a double white or yel- 
lowish-white flowered plant of this species, and 
I have read of a double-flowered form of Ranun- 
culus acris. David Armstrong. 


a ee ee 


INDIAN CORRESPOND:KCE. 


CLIMBING PLANTS. 


I WAS very interested in J. S. D.’s article 
on Solanum Wendlandii on page 272, of your 
issue of May 19 last, more especially as this plant 
is one of the few lovely, 
and, as yet, little known. The only successfully 
grown plants which I saw in Europe were in 
the greenhouse at Kew some years ago, attached 
to the rafters and some 15 inches or more from 
the roof glass. An even more beautiful green- 
house climber is Petraea volubilis, a scandent 
or twining piant, native of South America; 
it bears bright, pure azure blue, large, star-like 
flowers, in large, elegant, wreath-like clusters ; 
seen in full bloom in India in March it is one 
of the loveliest objects the eye could rest upon. 
But, alas, the sun’s rays soon destroy the rich- 
ness of its colour. In an English ‘greenhouse 
it would grow admirably, especially if given a 
good sandy compost and an abundance of water 
when growing, reducing the amount of water to 
a minimum during the short days of winter. 
By way of propagation my nurseryman prefers 
to get young plants from layers. Of course, 
here, in India, we grow the Petraea on arches 
in the open. 

Another climbing shrub, little known in 
England, but very beautiful and equally suitable 
for greenhouse cultivation, is Poivrea coccinea, 
or Combretum coccineum. With us, it is a 
large, climbing plant with slender stems, and 
almost constantly in blossom with a profusion of 
small, bright crimson flowers, borne in large, 
compact, brush-like bunches, beautifully dis- 
played against the bright, cheerful, glossy green 
of the foliage. It is one of the handsomest and 
most prized ornaments of Indian gardens. 

Probably no plant in the world presents a 
More truly gorgeous appearance when in flower 
than Bignonia venusta. This, too, I feel ‘sure, 
would grow successfully in a warm English 
greenhouse, attached to wires. From the axil 
of each leaf is borne a crowded, drooping corymb 
of tubular, orange-vermilion-coloured flowers, 
two inches long. We use this plant extensively 
at Patiala for covering arches and bare, un- 
sightly walls, where it requires very little 
attention beyond a good soaking of water at 
the roots and overhead occasionally. George 
Burrows, Superintendent of State Gardens, 
Patiala, India. 





blue-flowered climbers, 


THE GARDENERS’ 
SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL. 


THe 82nd annual show of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society was opened at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
on July 3. The weather was fine. and there was 
a large attendance on the opening day. In 
addition to the record entry of stock and 
machinery, it is gratifying to record that the 
horticultural section has never previously pro- 
vided a display to compare with the one made 
on this occasion. Not only were the competitive 
classes, with the exception of Orchids, keenly 
contested, the non-competitive displays were 
more numerous than usual. 

In adjoining tents the forestry and the educa- 
tional sections, under the charge of the Royal 
Arboricultural Society, and the Armstrong 
College made most interesting displays. 

GROUPS 

In the classes for a group of miscellaneous 

plants Messrs. J. CYPHER anD Sons won first 
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thus offered better facilities for producing the 
natural border effect, which evidently appealed 
to the judges; 2nd, Messrs. HARKNESS AND Sons, 
with a glorious display of bunches of flowers 
in massed formstion; Messrs. GIBSONS AND Sons 
vere placed 3rd; and Messrs. W. ARTINDALE 
AND Sons, Sheffield, 4th. For a collection of 
Roses Mr. E. J. Hicks led with a beautifully 
arranged stand, in which the colours were 
beautifully blended, end the flowers effectively 
«rranged,Lady Hillingdon in the centre, Ophelia 
and Mrs. Herbert Stevens at the ends, being 
most attractive. Messrs. A. J. ALLEN, Nor- 
wich, 2nd, with fine, fresh flowers of Mrs. 
Henry Morse, Hoosier Beauty, Christine, and 
Mrs. Herbert Stevens. 

For a collection of cut Carnations, Mr. C. 
ENGELMANN led with a grand display of choice 
blooms of White Wonder, Peerless, Enchantress 
Supreme, Tarzan, Saffron, Delice, Cupid, Topsy, 
Laddie, and other fine varieties; 2nd, Messrs. 
Stuart Low anD Co. In the class for a 
collection of border Carnations, Mr. H. LAKE- 
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FIG. 11.—HARDY FERNS EXHIBITED BY MR. AMOS PERRY AT THE CHELSEA SHOW. (SEE P. 26.) 


pie with a beautifully-arranged group. The 
oliage plants comprised Codiaeums in variety ; 
finely coloured Dracaenas, Aralias, Asparagus 
and Ferns, while prominent among the flower- 
ing plants were good specimens of Cattleya 
Warscewiczłti, Laelio - Cattleya Canhamiana, 
Masdevallia Harryana, Cypripediums in variety 
and good plants of Clerodendron Balfouri and 
C. fallax. Mr. W. A. Hotmes, Chesterfield, 
2nd, with a finely arranged collection of 
Codiaeums, Dracaenas, and Liliums. In the 
class for a collection of Orchids, Messrs. STUART 
Low anp Co. were the only exhibitors: they 
staged a small group of Cattleyas, Odonto- 
glossoms and OQOdontiodas. For collection of 
Sweet Peas, Messrs. ROBERT BOLTON anp Sons 
won first place with baskets of Picture, Hawl- 
mark Salmon, Daffodil, R. F. Fulton, Wizard, 
Sunset and Fire Queen; 2nd, Messrs. E. W. 
Kina anp Co.; 3rd, Mr. J. STEVENSON. 

In the class for a collection of hardy perennial 
plants and cut blooms, 40 feet by 10 feet, the 
object was to afford a representation of a hardy 
flower border. In this class the exhibitors 
secmed to ignore the wording of the schedule, 
as regards overcrowding, for with the exception 
of Mr. T. A. Lawrenson, Gosforth, who won 
first prize, none followed the instructions. Mr. 
LAWRENSON’'S group was a fine arrangement of 
plants, all of which were grown in pots, and 


MAN was the winner, with a grand collection, 

the most prominent varieties being Lieut. 

Shackleton, Orange Pink, Border Yellow, 

Grenadier, Elaine, Purple Clove, and Bookham 
se. 

Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON were the 
only exhibitors of a collection of Begonias, and 
showed one of the finest groups they have ever 
set up. The same firm also won first prize i 
the aia for Delphiniums, 


Non-CoMPETITIVE. 

Messrs. ALLWwoop Bros. had a magnificent 
group of splendid Carnations and Pinks, set 
up in their usual artistic style (Large Gold 
Medal). Messrs. SUTTON AND SONs made a fine 
display of Clerodendron fallax, with bunches of 
Sweet Peas, Delphiniums and Lilium speciosum, 
They also had Melons and early vegetables 
(Large Gold Medal). Messrs. ALEXANDER 
Dickson AND Sons had a very fine display of 
Sweet Peas, and among their attractive novel- 
ties were Purple Perfection, Lucifer, Celeste, 
and Prince of Orange (Large Gold Medal). 

Messrs. B. Cant AND Sons exhibited a com- 
prehensive collection of cut Roses. which 
included the new Lady Roundway, which re- 
ceived a Gold Medal at Regent’s Park, and 
Lady Dixon Hartland (Silver Medal). Mrs. 8. 8. 
THomPson showed a very fine collection of Cacti 
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and allied plants (Silver Medal). Messrs. LANG 
AND MATHER exhibited a very tine collection of 
hardy annuals and other border plants (Silver 
Medal). Messrs. H. ELLISON anp SONS ex- 
hibited Ferns extensively (Silver Medal). 
Messrs. JOHN FORBES, LTD., showed a remark- 
able collection of Pentstemons, Phloxes, Pyreth- 
rums and Violas (Gold Medal). Messrs. X. H. 
Batu, Lro., Wisbech, displayed a fine collection 
of Delphiniums, Paeonies, Antirrhinums, 
Liliums, and other border plants (Silver-gilt 
Medal). Messrs. W. J. GODFREY AND SON 
showed a very fine collection of Campanulas, 
Paeonies, Scabious Pride of Exmouth, a good 
selection of Lupins, etc. (Silver Medal). 

Messrs. BAKERS showed an extensive group 
of hardy perennialand bulbous plants tastefully 
arranged, and they also included a model 
garden (Large Gold Medal). Miss Wort, Hol- 
beach, sent an extensive exhibit of succulent 
plants. Messrs, ORD Bros. had a group of 
terns and Palms (Silver Medal). 

Messrs. Rosert Botton anp Son showed a 
very good collection of Sweet Peas, the fine 
colours of Sunset, Bonfire, Picture, Daffodil. 
Wizard and Comrade being most attractive 
(Large Gold Medal). Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co., 
Urp., Edinburgh, had a ae display of Sweet 
Peas, the varieties Royal Sovereign and Mary 
Rose being finely shown. The brilliant Field 
Marshal and a fine vase of a white seedling 
were also prominent (Large Gold Medal). 
Messrs. E. WEBB AND Sons showed Sweet Peas 
in variety and a smali collection of Giloxinias 
(Gold Medal). 

Mr, T. A. LawRENson showed clipped trees 
and shrubs, and alpine plants in variety (Large 
Gold Medal). Messrs. AND Brypon, Dar- 
lington, had a tastefully arranged rock and 
Italian garden. In the sunk garden they had a 
fine display of Irises, Primulas and dwarf 
shrubs. They also exhibited garden designs, 
bouquets and wreaths (Large Gold Medal). 

Messrs. BROADHEAD AND Sons, Lro., exhibited 
an extensive rock and water garden, finelv 
arranged with a background of Conifers (Large 
Gold Medal). Mr. R. V. Roger had an 
interesting miniature rock garden, also a large 
collection of clipped shrubs in the open (Gold 
Medal). Messrs, MAxwELL AND BEAL, Broad- 
stone, Dorset, showed a miniature rock and 
water garden, in which were included a num- 
ber of the smaller Campanulas. 

Outside the tent Messrs. Mack AnD MILN had 
a fine arrangement of various Roses, border 
flowers, and ornamental trees and shrubs. 
Messrs. Dickson AND Rosrnson showed Carna- 
tions, Dwarf Roses, Spiraeas, border flowers. 
and annuals in variety. Messrs. W. FELL AND 
Co. had a fine display of greenhouse and hardy 
plants and flowers; Messrs. LITTLE and BALLAN- 
ryNE showed Hydrangeas and trees and shrubs; 
Messrs. Dickson, Brown and Tate showed Car- 
nations in variety, with Astilbes and Del- 
hiniums; Messrs. SUTTON AND SONS had a 
varied collection of ah vegetables and roots; 
Messrs. J. CARTER AND Co. exhibited early vege- 
tables, bulbous plants and annuals; Messrs. 
Wess AND Sons showed Sweet Peas and Bego- 
nias ; Messrs. Dicksons, Chester, showed Astilbes 
in variety, Paeonies and hardy flowers; Messrs. 
CLIBRANS showed annuals, Roses and hardy 
flowers in variety; Messrs. FINNEY exhibited 
Sweet Peas in variety and Liliums, ond an ex- 
clusive collection -f early vegetables and Melons. 
Tue Four Oaxs Company had an extensive col- 
lection of syringes and spraying apparatus ; and 
Messrs. KENT AND Brypon arranged a sunken 
garden, with a border of herbaceous plants and 
a centre bed of Hydrangeas. 


SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL. 

Tue members of the Aberdeen and Northern 
branches of the Royal Scottish Arboricultvral 
Society recently visited the Cawdor and Kil- 
ravock estates in Nairnshire. Nairnshire is the 
finest wooded county in Scotland, thirteen per 
cent. of its area being afforested. The company 
included the Earl of Leven and Melville, Colonel 
Hugh Rose, C.M.G.. of Kilravock, Colonel 
Sutherland, of the Forestry Commission, Major 
Scott. Captain Newton, Sir John R. Gladstone, 
Mr. Sydney J. Gammell, Major Law, Mr. John 
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Micnie, M.V.O. (late factor to the King at 
Balmoral Castle), Mr. Donald Munro, Mr, Peter 
Leslie, Forestry Department of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, and many head foresters from the large 
estates in the northern half or Scotland. There 
were also present a number of Forestry Com- 
mission officers. 

The beautiful town of Nairn was the venue 
chosen for the meeting place, and from thence 
the company proceeded to inspect the historic 
woods of Cawdor. This is one of the most 
beautiful estates in the British Isles, and pro- 
vided an enormous quantity of timber during 
the war. Guided by Mr. Charles Clark, head 
forester, the party had a two hours’ walk 
through the policies leading to Cawdor Castle. 
Fine specimens of trees abounded on all sides, 
many of them reckoned to be 100 to 130 years 
old, and containing cn an average from 50 to 
60 feet cube each, while some of the giants 
Were estimated to contain something like 200 
feet cube. Scots Pine, Larch and Spruce were 
seen growing profusely, and of magnificent 
dimensions. The historic castle was also visited, 
and here Mr. George Bain, a Nairn antiquarian, 
gave the party an entrancing story of the es- 
tablishment of the castle in 1454, of its owners 
in olden days, and of subsequent events. The 
exquisite panellings of some of the rooms, Oak 
and Fir, made from wood grown on the estate, 
were greatly admired. 

Kilravock estate, with its ancient castle, the 
property of Colonel Rose, was next visited. In 
teresting demons.rations were given here ot blast- 
ing a hard “ pan” of earth to facilitate the 
preparation of the ground for tree planting. 
Numbers of holes were drilled to depths vary- 
ing irom three to four feet, charges of gelignite 
were laid and fused, and the party saw minia- 
ture craters bursting, loosening and shaking 
the earth for a considerable distance around 
each charve-hole. Colonel Rose cxplained that 
each charge cost about a shilling, which, he 
thought, would prove far too expensive to be 
applied practically. He suggested the Govern- 
ment might step in in such a matter, and 
agree to let landowners have a part of the 
surplus explosives at a cheap rate. If a system 
of blasting on an extensive scale were adopted, 
it might give employment to many ex-Service 
men. 

The fine woods of Kilravock contain trees of 
great age and dimensions. Oaks there were 
which seemed to have passed their zenith of 
strength and glory, and were evidently breaking 
down trom sheer old age. Unfortunately there 
have been no records kept of these trees, hence 
their age could only be surmised. Here also 
was seen what the experts declared is one of 


the finest Sitka Spruces in this country. It . 


measures 18 feet in girth and 120 feet in height. 


During the proceedings, a halt was made 
to hear an address from Col. Sutherland, of 
the Forestry Commission. 
and introduced Col. Sutherland, who said he 
was glad of the opportunity to explain before so 
distinguished a gathering of experts the nature 
of the operations and aspirations of the Forestry 
Commission in Scotland Since the end of 1919 
the Commission, he said, thad bought four 
estates, and had fenced twenty-three areas, 
large and small. Altogether, the Commission 
now held for the State about 90,000 acres. They 
found it comparatively easy to purchase land. 
but rather diflicult to feu it. He appealed for 
help in acquiring more land by feu. They 
wanted blocks of 500 acres or more, and could 
now take 25,000 acres of afforestable land. He 
predicted that if encouragement were given the 
Commission in their search for feuing land, 
those who helped would not regret it. High 
prices need not be expected for feuing areas. 
Dealing with the work of the Commission jn 
the two divisions—north and _ north-east—in 
which those present were chiefly interested, 
Colonel Sutherland said they had Mr. Scott in 
the Northern Division with eight operations in 
being and two or three in prospect. Those 
schemes were scattered over six counties. Up 
to the end of last season Mr. Scott had planted 
4.150 acres, and produced in ten nurseries 
6,500,000 transplants and seedlings. Mr. Annand 
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in the Aberdeen Division, had seven operations, 
and more in prospect. He had planted 2,650 
acres, and the large nurseries at Aberdeen, de- 
veloped under his care, had now a stock of 
12,500,000 transplants and seedlings. Col. Suther. 
land then dwelt on the many duties devolving 
upon divisional officers, incluaing unemploymer:. 
schemes. These latter schemes had been sx. 
cessful throughout Scotland where private enter. 
prise had, as usual, responded, In the Northern 
Division 70 schemes had been accepted in two 
years, and in the North-Eastern (Aberdeen 
Division 105 schemes. Through both nearly 
7,000 acres had been planted, and 8,000 acres 
prepared for planting. He trusted this was a 
side of the work that would continue, and that 
grants or subsidies should be given to every: 
one—corporations or private owners—who set ts 
work to put more trees into the ground. He 
stated that the Commission was gradually finish- 
ing the census of British woodlands—a valuable 
work if maintained up to date systematically in 
the future. It would bring out the quantity 
of timber marked for present use and likely to 
be marked for the next twenty years or more. 

Colonel Sutherland referred to the establish- 
ment of the new Chair of Forestry in Aberdeen 
University, and paid warm tributes to Mr. 
Peter Leslie, the lecturer in fcrestry at Aber 
deen, and the Principal of the University (Sir 
George Adam Smith) for the deep interest thev 
had taken in forestry. oe 

In answer to a question by Mr. John Michie 
Colonel Sutherland said the Government, [or 
an expenditure of £30,000, had made the countr 
richer by 15,000 acres of plantations. Mr. Peter 
Leslie urged the provision of scholarships for 
forestry trainees—such as farm servants and 
others. unable to attend classes in the agri- 
cultural colleges. Col. Sutherland, replymg. 
said he felt sure Lord Lovat would favourably 
receive the suggestion. He knew the difficulties 
many students experienced in gaining their de- 
grees, and how these difficulties greatly oe 
the supply of students. Unfortunately, as 
Commission had not the money to give the 
help required. 

At this stage of the proceedings a very happy 
ceremony was enacted when Mr. Charles 5. 
France, Aberdeen, who on Tuesday, June 12, 
celebrated his 80th birthday, and was resent 
at the meeting, was presented with a beaut 
fully inscribed snuff mull and a wallet of ot 
sury notes. Mr. Gammel, of Counteşswalis 
spoke in terms of warm appreciation of s 
fine work Mr. France had done for toret 
during his long life, and Mr. John Michie, be 
made the presentation, declared Mr. France 
been the life of the Aberdeen Branch of the 
Society, and he had sent out many young men 
who had done as good work for forestry as any 
in the country. Mr. France made a long shat 
reminiscent reply, and expressed confidence p 
forestry in Scotland would go on and Pi 

Kilravock Castle was then visited, and Me 
members were hospitably entertained by al 
genial proprietor—Col. Rose. Tea was peli 
in a room of the castle, which still preserv 
the chief features of its construction 1N ate 

Sir John R. Gladstone paid a warm tr a 
to all who had assisted in making the Su 
a success, and his comment that ‘‘ this has A 
a dav vou will remember for many & Teho 
was warmly endorsed by the company, ie 
concluded the outing by a stroll through 
quaint old-world gardens at Kilravock. 





ROYAL CALEDONIAN seep eT 
THE ordinary monthly meeting of this 
was held at 5 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
recently, Mr. W. G. Pirie, senior vice-president, 
in the chair. AS 
A lecture was delivered by Professor J. 4. a. 
Watson, B.Sc., F.R.S.E., professor of ie 
ture in the University of Edinburg, 
“ Modern Research in Plant Breeding. Mest’. 
The exhibits were—Tulips, from Prat 
Dobbie and Co. (awarded a silver medal) jin. 
Lothian Stocks, from Mr. W. Lamont. and 
hurch (awarded a Cultural Certificate): iry, 
Primula pulverulenta, from Mr. J. Coventt, 
Colinton. 
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MANOHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21.—Committee present: A. 
Hanmer, Esq. (in the chair), Messrs. R. Ash- 
worth, B. J. Beckton, J. Birchenall, A. Burns, 
D. A. Cowan, A. Coningsby, A. T. Cussons, 
A. G. Ellwood, W. Giles, Dr. Hartley, J. Howes, 
«J. Jackson, A. Keeling, J. Lupton, D. McLeod, 
F. K. Sander, E. W. Thompson, J. Whitham, 
and H. Arthur (Secretary). 


First-Ciass CERTIFICATES. 


Odontoglossum Doreen var. Dreadnought 
{Empress of India x eximium), a large variety 
of good shape and heavily blotched; Odonttoda 
Vesuvius (Odta. Cooksoniae x OUdm. L’ Aiglon), 
a variety with very brilliantly coloured flowers. 
From S. Gratrix, Esq. 

Cattleya Juno var. The King (Hardyana 
x Warners), a large and richly coloured flower 
with a very dark lip. From A. Hanmer, Esq. 

Odontioda Flamingo var. ignea. A brilliant 
scarlet coloured variety ; Odontoglossum eximaum 
xanthotes var. Thelma, one of the finest forms, 
with large, deep yellow blotches on the seg- 
ments. From Messrs. J. anD A. McBean. 


AWARDS or Merrr. 


Odontioda Windsor (Odta. Sanderae x.Odm. 
adlustrissimum); Odta. Coronation var. Rain- 


bow and Odontoglossum Helvetia. From Mrs. 
‘GRATRIX. 
Cattleya Isabel Sander var. brugense; 


Laelto-Cattleya Pa 
From S. GRATRIX, ; 
Odontoglossum Eros maculatum (Othello x 
President Poincaré) and Odm. crispum Nora. 
From A. Hanmer, Esq. 
Oncidium Gardneri, Hartley's var. 


Dr. R. N. HARTLEY. 

Odontoglossum Meguelito Invincible (Dora 
x Doris) and Dendrobium melanodicus var. 
Kathleen (Ainsworthii x Findleyanum). From 


Messrs. J. AND A. McBEAN. 


rus (Dominiana x Lustre. 


From 


GROUPS. 


Messrs. J. AND A. McBean, Cooksbridge, 
‘Sussex, staged one of the finest groups in the 
annals of the Society, a Gold Medal and special 
Cultural Commendation being awarded. 

S. Gratrix, Esq., Manchester (gr. Mr. J. 
Howes), was awarded a large Silver Medal 
for a group in variety. 

A large Silver Medal was awarded to Capt. 
W. Horripcz, Bury (gr. Mr. A. Coningsby), 
for a group of Miltonias in great variety, in- 
cluding Hyeana, which was awarded a Silver 
Medal, the plant having previously received a 
First-Class Certificate. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual general meeting of the Society 
was held at 2.50 p.m., A. Hanmer, Esq., pre- 
siding over a fairly good attendance. The 
minutes of the previous annual general meeting 
were read and adopted. The report and balance 
sheet were submitted and approved. A. Han- 
mer, Esq., was re-elected President, and Dr. 
Craven Moore, the Rev. J. Crombleholme, Dr. 
R. N. Hartley, Mr. B. J. Beckton, and Mr. 
A. Cuss.ns appointed members of the Com- 
mittee. Mr. H. Arthur was re-elected Secretary. 
Prizes were presented to the successful competi- 
tors as follow: Mr. J. J. Bouton’s prizes for 
Cypripediums ; Gold Medal to S. Grarrix, Esq. 
(prize to gardener, Mr. J. Howes); Silver-Gilt 
Medal to A. Hanmer, Esq. (prize to gardener, 
Mr. W. Giles); Botanic Society of Manchester's 
Bilver-Gilt Medal to Mrs. Bruce and Miss 
WRIGLEY: Silver Medal to S. Grarrix, Esq. 
The prize-winners of Dr. R. N. Hartley’s 
competition for culture in conjunction with 
the above medals were :—lst, Mr. A. Burns; 
2nd, Mr. J. Howes, and 3rd, Mr. W. A. 
STEWART. 

Messrs. Charlesworth’s Objet d’Art for new 
awards was awarded to 8. Grarrix, Esq. 
(gardeners’ prize, Mr. J. Howes); Mr. GRATRIX 
was also awarded Messrs. J. Cypher 
and Co.’s prize for arrangement of groups; 
Mesers. Evans’ Silver Trophy for Odontoglos- 
sums, to A. Hanmer, Esq., Silver Trophy 





for the most points, and Messrs. Hassall 
and Co.’s prize for Cattleyas and hybrids; 


Mr. Gratrix’s Silver Cup for Odontiodas 
was awarded to A. Hanmer, Esq. (gar- 
dener’s prize, Mr. G. Giles); Messrs. Keeling’s 


Gold Medal for botanical species to B. J. 
Becxton, Esq. (gr. prize, Mr. W. A. Stewart); 
Messrs. Stuart Low’s Trophy for small amateurs 
to J. WurTHAM, Esq. (gr. prize, Mr. E. Grears) ; 
Messrs. J. and A. McBean’s Trophy for Cym- 
bidiums to the Rev. J. CROMBLEHOLME’ (gr. 
rize, Mr. E. Marshall), and Messrs. Sander’s 
old Medal for cut Orchid flowers to Capt. 
W. Horeipcr (gr. prize, Mr. A. Coningsby). 
Mr. P. Smith’s prizes for groups were awarded 
to Mr. J. Howes, ist; Mr Gritzs, 2nd; 
and Mr. A. Burns, 3rd. 





OXFORD COMMEMORATION SHOW. 


Tur Royal Oxfordshire Horticultural Society 
held its Commemoration Show in the Wadham 
College gardens. In the centre of one large 
tent was a most beautiful group of plants 
(not for competition) sent by the President, 
Mrs. G. H. MorrELL (gr. Mr. A. Gibson), 
arranged with much skili. The chief subjects 
used were Malmaison Carnations, Clarkias, 
Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, Miltonias, Thunias, 
Lilium Harrissii, and Odontoglossums. 

In the competitive class for a group of plants, 
Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, won 
first prize with an exceedingly choice selection 
of plants. Mr. C. ENcELMANn’s first prize 
exhibit of Carnations contained grand flowers 
of Benora, Laddie, White Wonder, Peerless, 
Tarzan, and Topsy. For a group of green- 
house plants Mrs. Lessinc secured first honours 
with a bold and imposing arrangement of 
Palms, Crotons, and seedling Hippeastrums. 
Mr. F. C. Leverr’s trade display was deservedly 
awarded the silver challenge cup presented by 
Councillor L. H. Alden. An aeroplane worked 
in flowers and suspended from the top of the 
tent over his exhibit was a great attraction. 

Messrs. West AND Sons had on view a very 
interesting collection of Japanese trees, and 
Messrs. TUCKER AND Sons’ stand came in for 
a good deal of attention. The collections of 
Roses from Mr. G. Prince and Mr. J. Matrock 
were excellent. 

For 24 cut Roses Mr. G. Prince won first 
prize and Mr. H. Drew second. In the class 
for 18 Roses Mr. G. Prince beat Mr. H. Drew, 
but for Tea Roses the positions were reversed. 
The Sweet Peas shown by Mrs. LESSING 
welje of a high standard of excellence. The 
first prize for an arrangement of hardy peren- 
nials was won by Mr. JoHN JOHNSON; it con- 
tained a number of good ‘things, and was a 
great feature to the show. 

The table decorations were very good and 
the competition keen. Messrs. WEST AND Sons 
had a choice arrangement of Carnations, for 
which they gained the first prize; Mr. Henry 
Drew was second. Some excellent fruit was 
staged; Mrs. LEessino’s first prize Peaches were 
very good; she was also first for Melons. Mr 
A. E. BrapsHaw had the best collection of 
vegetables. 


KENT COUNTY SHOW. 


JUNE 19, 20, 21.—The Horticultural Com- 
mittee is to be congratulated on the success 
of the first exhibition held in conjunction with 
the show of the Kent County Agricultural 
Society on these dates. Competition was keen 
in the sections for herbaceous flowers, Sweet 
Peas, and Carnations. The trade was well 
represented, the traders’ exhibits occupying 
two large tents, and, despite one of the most 
unfavourable seasons on record, many excellent 
groups were staged. Only one exhibit was 
forthcoming in the class for a group of mis- 
cellaneous plants in and out of bloom, for 
which a first prize of £45 was offered. It 
was shown by Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons, 
Cheltenham, and was worthily awarded the 
first prize. 

The class for a collection of hardy 
perennial plants and cut blooms, arranged on 
a space 30 feet by 10 feet, was intended to 


be a representation of a hardy perennial 
border. Three excellent exhibits were staged. 
Messrs. Geo. BunyaRpD AND Co., Maidstone, 
won the first prize of £25 with an exhibit of 
outstanding merit. Messrs. HARKNESS AND 
Sons, Bedale, were placed second with flowers 
of wonderful quality, but the group was much 
too crowded to represent a natural hardy 
flower border; third, Messrs. Gro. CLARK AND 
Co., Dover, also with a good exhibit. 

The Preston HALL Company, Aylesford, was 
placed first for a collection of cut tree Carna- 
tions arranged on a space of 15 feet by 5 feet, 
and they were also placed first for a collection 
of Sweet Peas, occupying 20 feet by 5 feet. 

The sum of £12 was offered as a first prize 
in a class for a collection of Roses. Mr. C. 
ENGELMANN, Saffron Walden, was awarded a 
special prize for a fine exhibit of Carnations. 

The following were the principal medal 
awards:—Large Gold Medals to Messrs. ALT 
woop Bros., Haywards Heath, for Carnations; 
Messrs. Toocoop anD Sons, Southampton, for 
vegetables and flowers; and Messrs. DICKSONS, 
Belfast, for Sweet Peas. Gold Medals to 
Messrs. GODFREY AND SONS, Exmouth; Messrs. 
MARCHAM AND Co.; and Messrs. HARKNESS AND 
Sons. Silver Gilt Medals to Messrs. BASTIN 
AND Sons; Messrs. MAXWELL AND BEALE; 
Messrs. G. WHITELEGGE AND Co.; and Messrs. 
Bakers, Wolverhampton. 





GENERAL BULBGROWERS’ OF HAARLEM 
| (HOLLAND). 


Tue following awards were made to novelties 
by the various committees of the above society 
during May, 1923 :— 

FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 

Tulip Red Monarch (Breeder) (Panorama x 
Feu Ardent). A deep scarlet variety, with an 
orange glow and a yellow centre. 

Tulip Mongolia (Cottag:). A dark, creamy- 
yellow variety. 

Dutch Iris ten Cate. 
coloured variety. Tie a 

Iris filifolia (xiphium praecox iret. 
A kaa i light blue standards, and falls 
very soft blue. It is very early in flowering. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Tulip l'Aurore. An early, double-flowered 
variety, of soft carmine colour. l 

T. Turner (Darwin). A pink variety with a 
white margin. 

T. Jeanne Désor (Cottage). A golden-yellow 
variety, with orange-red stripes. 

Aster alpinus Dunkle Schöne. A large- 
flowered, double, bright violet coloured variety. 

Aster sub-coeruleus Venus. A light violet 
variety, with an orange-coloured centre; the 
flowers are developed on long stems. 

Armeria cephalotes Miss Max. The colour of 
this Thrift is soft violet-rose. ss 

Iris filifolia jxiphium praecox) D. Haring. 
The nae are soft Prey blae, the falls creamy- 
white, with a yellow blotch. l 

I. filifolia (xiphium praecox) P. de Moulin. 
The standards are dark indigo-blue and very 
long; the falls blue, with a clear yellow blotch. 

I. Hoogstraten. A light blue variety, with a 
yellow blotch. 

I. van Scorel. The standards of this variety 
are grey-blue; the falls white, with a big yellow 
blotch. 

I. pallida Riese van Cénnern. A bright sky- 
blue variety, with big flowers developed on long 
stems. ; 

I. squalens Ambassadeur. The standards are 
bronze shaded violet; the falls purple-violet. 

Iziolirion Ledebouri. A dark blue, early 
variety. 

Lilium umbellatum splendidum. The colour 
of this Lily is vermilion and orange. 

Paeonia Whitmanniana rosea. A soft pink- 
coloured variety. 

Pyrethrum Eileen May Robinson. 
pink, large-flowered, single variety. 


A dark yellow, uni- 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


JoLy 10, 11.—The usual fortnightly meeting 
was held at Vincent Square, Westminster, on 
these dates. The weather was oppressively hot 
and the temperature of the hall excessively 
high; only late in the day was an attempt made 
to admit air by the large side doors. There 
seemed to be fewer visitors than usual, for 
many were probably attending the big show at 
Wolverhampton, but the hall was well filled 
with exhibits, although many of the flowers 
showed the influence of the tropical weather. 
The principal subjects exhibited were Del- 
phiniums, Carnations, Roses, Orchids, Strepto- 
carpuses, Canterbury Bells and hardy herba- 
ceous flowers and alpines. The Bunyard medals 
competition for Cherries was responsible for 
two fine exhibits of these fruits from trade 
growers in the Sittingbourne district. The 


competition itself was restricted to a single 
entry. At the next meeting there will be 


competitions for Gooseberries, Peaches and 
Nectarines, and it is to be hoped that many 
amateur growers will compete for the beautiful 
medals offered by Messrs. Bunyard and Co., 
who are to be congratulated in their endeavour 
to stimulate interest in_fruit exhibits at these 
meetings. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), the Hon. H. D. McLaren, Messrs. James 
O’Brien (Hon. Secretary), Gurney Wilson (As- 
sistant Secretary), Frederick J. Hanbury, Arthur 
Dye, Fred. K. Sander, H. T. Pitt. S. W. Flory, 
Pantia Ralli and H. G. Alexander. 

AWARD OF MERIT. 


Vuylstekeara insignis picta (Miltonia Bleuana 
x Odontioda Charivsworthii), from Messrs. 
CHARLESWORTH AND Co. <A charming hybrid 
with showy coloured flowers, very different from 
those of the pale original cross which gained 


a similar award on June 30, 1914. The plan: 


now shown had a fine spike of six large flowers 
in which the Miltonia parent predominated. 
The petals and upper sepals are claret-purple 
with broad, white margins and tips; the lateral 
sepals are lighter in tint, and the broadly 
ovate lip is white with a rose-purple base and 
yellow crest. 
OTHER EXHIBITS. 


Messrs. Stuart Low anp Co., Jarvisbrook, 
were awarded a Silver Banksian Medal for an 
effective group, Cattleya Warscewiczn varieties 
heing arranged at the back with showy hybrid 
Cattleyas, and Laelio-Cattleyas with Odonto- 
glossums and Odontiodas. Interesting and rare 
species in the group were the rare Epidendrum 
Brasavolae, with fine spikes of rose-tipped 
flowers; the very rare Odm._hastilabium ; and 
species of Bulbophyllum and Dendrobium. The 
group was skilfully arranged, the graceful Bras- 
sia verrucosa and other slender species in the 
centre being well displayed. 

Messrs. CHARLESWORIH AND Co. showed a 
selection of rare hybrids, including a fine form 
of their large and showy Laelio-Cattleya Momus; 
Odontonia Thais (M. Bleuana x Odm. Aglaon), 
a large and richly coloured hybrid: Laelio-Cat- 
tleya Appam, a rich yellow flower with a maroon 
lip; Odontioda Gwendolen, like a finely coloured 
Odontoglossum. but with Odontioda features : 
and Vuylstekeara Edna (Miltonioda Harwoodii 
x Oda. Charlesworthii), a good carmine-red 
flower. 

Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans. staged a good 
selection, in the centre of which was a fine 
plant of Stanhopea tigrina of the original type 
with a pendulous raceme of large, fleshy, purple- 
blotched flowers. The group contained A large 
yellow form of Odontoglossum Schlieperianum, 
the superb white Miltonia = Lambeauiana ; 
forms of Cattleya Thurgoodiana and probably 
the handsomest form of Cypripedium Gode- 
froyae (var. splendidissimum) vet shown, the 
large flower being richly lined and veined with 
maroon purple. 

Messrs. Cowan anp Co., Southgate, showed 
the new and handsome Laelic-Cattleya Murillo 
(J-C. rubens x C. Empress Frederick), a finely 
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formed flower with rosy-mauve sepals and petals 

with white midribs at the base; and broad 

crimson-purple lip with gold lines from the base. 
Floral Committee. 

Present: Messrs. H. B. May (in the chair), 


- C. Williams, D. B. Crane, H. V. Warrender, 


G. Reuthe, J. Heal, W. B. Gingell, Wm. Howe, 
J. B. Riding, W. P. Thomson, C. E. Pearson, 
S. Morris, R. C. Notcutt, A. Tnrmer, W. G. 
Baker, E. A. Bowles and G. Loder. 


AwarRpDs OF MERIT. 

Delphinium Sylph.—A good white variety, 
certainly the best of the whites. The flowers 
are double and well arranged on the stems. 
Shown by Mr. F. Girrarp, Hornchurch. 

Delphinium My Lady.—A pale lavender- 
mauve coloured variety with a white centre. 
The spikes are about eighteen inches long and 
well proportioned; it is one of the best novel- 
ties in these flowers seen during recent times. 
Shown by Mr. F. Girrarp, Hornchurch. 

Carnation Mrs. Groom.—A border variety of 
salmon-rose colour, with smooth petals. The 
stem is long and stout, and the calyx is non- 
splitting. The flower has a pleasing perfume. 
From Messrs. J. B. Groom awnp Son, Gosport. 

Cun panula persicifolia diyburgh Bells.—A 
very fine variety uf the Telham Beauty type, 
paie blue in colour, the flowers large and weil 
disposed on the stems. From Messrs. G. STARE 
AND SON, Ryburgh, Norfolk. 

Groups. 


Carnations were, as usual, a prominent fea- 
ture, and appeared to withstand the heat well. 
Messrs. ALLWoop Bros., Haywards Heath, con- 
tributed a large display in vases and pyramids, 
in which were noted excellent examples of Lieur 
Shackleton, Forester, Grenadier, Effie Dean and 
Centurian; these all are of the border section, 
while in the perpetual-flowering class the most 
prominent sorts were Mary Allwood, Benora, 
Edward Allwood, Claret aud Topsie. 

The same exhibitors also showed fine vases 
of their perpetual-floweting Malmaisons and 
Dianthus Allwoodii in variety. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, 
also contributed Carnations, arranged in bowls, 
vases and other receptacles. The varieties Eileen 
Low, Mrs. Hamilton Fellowes, Sir Mackay 
Edgar, Red Ensign, White Pearl, and Mrs. T. 
Ives, were especially good and tastefully ar- 
ranged with Asparagus and their own foliage 
(Silver Flora Medal). Mr. C. ENGELMANN, Saf- 
fron Walden, was represented by a table of 
blooms arranged on a groundwork of Aspara- 
gus Sprengeri. ‘The flowers all exhibited the 
highest cultivation, the vest being Tarzan. 
Cupid, Laddie, extra fine, Topsy and Jessie 
Allwood (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. J. B. Groom anv Son., Gosport, ar- 
ranged a table of their new border Carnation 
Mrs. Groom, which received an Award of 
Merit. 

Four vases of perpetual-flowering Carnations 
were shown by Mrs. E. P. F. Sutron, Sydmouth 
Grange, Reading. ‘The varieties were the 
Baroness de Brienen, in good form, Mary All- 
wood, equally well grown, while the other vases 
were filled with various sorts (Bronze Flora 
Medal). 

Delphiniums are generally a strong feature 
at this season, and on this occasion they were 
well up to the average for July, and, indeed, 
superior than could be expected, for the weather 
has been too dry for these stately flowers Mr. 
H. J. Jones, Lewisham, added again to his long 
list of successes with a magnificent display of 
these flowers. The background of the group 
was occupied with tall pyramids of spikes, 
while the ground was covered with two distinct 
rows of baskets. The flowers were beautifully 
clean and fresh. A few of the outstandirg 
sorts were F. W. Smith, Andrew Carnegie, Mar- 
vel, Roselaire, The Alake, Mrs. Day, Thos. 
Steverson and R C. Pulling. The front was 
formed with dwarf Campanulas edged with 
Adiantums (Gold Medal). 


CHRONICLE. 
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Messrs, BLACKMORE AND LANGDON, Bath, also 
staged an extensive colle:tion of Delphiniums, 
arranged on the floor of the hall. The com- 
bination of colours was most pleasing, the lead- 
ing varieties were Blue Queen, Mrs, Townley 
Parker, Blue Boy, very fine, Millicent Black- 
more, Sir Douglas Haig, very tine, Lord Derby 
and Prince Henry (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

Hardy flowers from Messrs. BARR AND Sons, 
King Street, Covent Garden, were most interest- 
ing and seasonable, inasmuch as they included 
well-grown spikes of Lilium candidum, Irises, 
in variety, Campanula Telham Beauty, Gail- 
lardia Mrs. Bateman Brown, and Centaurea 
macrocephala (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. JAS. CARTER AND Co., Raynes Park, 
presented a charming exhibit of their new 
strain of Iceland Poppies, Crepe de Chine. The 
strain is undoubtedly an advance in the develop- 
ment of P. nudicaule. The pale salmon and 
lemon shades were especially fine, whilst the 
orange shades are much deeper than in the 
type (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. BUNYARD AND Co., Maidstone, dis- 
played hardy flowers, such as Delphiniums, 
nicely arranged as to colonr, some very fine 
Scabiosa caucasica, in varying shades of colour, 
which makes one wonder if named varieties of 
this plant are required. Other features were 
Pinks, early-floweying Gladioli, the pretty little 
Campanulas C. pulsilla, and C. p. tyrolensis. 
with its deeper-coloured flowers. l 

Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons, Reading, occupiet 
the centre of the haJ with a circular group of 
Canterbury Bells, which were, owing to the 
tropical weather, getting somewhat over. The 
calycanthema forms were particularly good, and 
all the plants were well developed (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Hardy flowers were well displayed by Messrs. 
Ricw anp Co., Bath, whose chief exhibits were 
varieties of Chrysanthemum maximum, the 
variety Rentpayer being especially useful at 
this season, while Beauty of Bath is broader 
in the petal and a little later. A new strain 
of Sweet Williams was also prominent, and. $ 
the plants have a dwarf habit, they wiil 
useful ın a variety of situations 1n the garden. 


Messrs. R. Tucker anp Sows, Oxford, dis- 
played a small but interesting group of her- 
baceous and alpine plants. ‘Lhe eae ower’ 
were in good condition especially Blue Bird an 
The Alake, while Campanulas noted were 
G. F. Wilson, Miss Willmott, kewensis, 
Bellardi Miranda, and C. }-ulloides. with ee 
pots of Thymus staged in variety (Silver Bank- 
sian Medal). . 

Mr. aos CARLILE, Loddon Nurseries, Twy- 
ford, occupied a corner of the hall with an 
exhibit of well-developed Delphinium spikes ar 
ranged in vases. The colours were well Jae 
and the groups pleasingly arranged. Some 2 
the best varicties were Nora Fergusson, Robr 
Cox, F. W. Smith, Fernand Foreaus, an 


Lavanda. Shirley Nurseries 
, S LTD., irie j ; 
Messrs. B. LADHAMS, ihr table of 


Southampton, contributed a bri Ci 
hardy flowers. Pinks were a feature, especialy 
the varieties Coronation, Elsie, Salmon wine 
Mary and Inchmery; they also showed Javaters 
Olbia rosea, Campanula Hostii ma ae "s 
rhomboidalis and C. rotundiflora, Jen mt 
variety, A very charmin oen and we 
ved (Silver Flora Medal). 
Mene ae AND GIBSON, Crawley Down, 
staged a small collection of Gladioli seedlings, 
those of the primulinus section exhibiting a oe 
range of colours, while the varieties display 
were noteworthy for the fact that the seed i 
sown in 1922 (Silver Banksian Medal). ne a 
ScapLEHORN. Beckenham, Kent, contribute i 
collection of hardy flowers which ocenpied i 
sides of a table. We noticed Gladiolus serie 
some good English Irises. Delphiniums, Scabio 
caucasica, in extra good form, Delphine, 
Irises, Gaillardias and a collection of Ixias Y! 
their quaint Colours. : 
A fine basket of Delphiniums from Messrs. 
R. H. Batu, Wisbech, was a distinctive feature. 
The spikes were large and boldly arranget- 
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without overcrowding. The Alake, René Gil- 
bert, Pannonia, Lavanda, Ivy Jean, and Rev. 
E. Lascelles were most prominent. Other sub- 
jects included Gladioli Halley and Prince of 
Wales, and vases of Centaurea macrocephala 
which were much admired by visitors (Silver 
Flora Medal). f 

A stately exhibit came from Messrs. J. KEL- 
way AND Sons, Langport, Long rows of Del- 
phiniums were brightly displayed, without 
crowding, which certainly added to their beauty, 
while in the foreground were vases of Gaillar- 
dias, such as Austen Chamberlain, hing George, 
Goddess and Lord Birkenhead; conspicuous Del- 
phiniums were Canopus, Jas. W. kKelway, 
Childhood, Lieut. Sowry, D.S.O., and Smoke ot 
War (Silver Floral Medal). 

Hardy flowers were also exhibited by Messrs. 
SKELTON AND KırBY. Pirbright, Surrey, in which 
thev featured Dianthus Pirbright Glory, a single 
pink form, Velphiniums m variety, Salvia vir- 
gata nemorosa in fine form, with Heucheras in 
variety (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. Ernest Dixon, Putney, arranged a small 
rack garden, on which the chief features were 
Campanula Spetchley, a pretty small white 
variety raised by the late Mrs. Berkeley, which 
appeared to be ideal for such — positions. 
Associated with it was the beautiful Campanula 
Miss Willmott. 

A very fine table of hardy flowers was dis- 
played by Mr. G. Reutne, Fox Hill Nursery, 
Keston. who had some fine crosses between 
Orchis foliasa and O. fatifulia, of Various shades 
Lilinm Gravi and L, Parryi are two 


of colour. 
Californian species (Silver Floral 


interesting 


Medal). 
Messrs. Downer, Drayton Manor Nurserv, 


Chichester, again presented his new Lupines, 
which included some good seedhinys in white, 
red and pink shades. Scabiosa caucasica seed- 
lings were also worthy of note; they represented 
a fine strain, embracing most of the colours 
recently seen in named varieties (Silver Bank- 
sian Medal). 

Messrs. CARTER Pacer anp Co., London Wall, 
EC.2, occupied a large table with a display 
of well-erown hardy flowers, which presented 
a fresh, bright appearance A few of the chief 
features were Aster mesa grande, Campanulas 
in variety, Heleniums, Centaureas and Delphini- 
ums; also a tastefully arranged little rock gar 
den on which were to be seen a variety of 
dwarf Campanulas, Thymus, Sedums_ and 
Sempervivums (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Hardy flowers were extensively exhibited by 
Messrs. J. CHEAL anD Sons. Crawley, who had 
also some boxes of alpines, together with »a 
nice exhibit of Star and Mignon Dahlias. The 
Star Dahlias are very brignt and admirably 
adapted for use as cut blooms (Si!ver Banksia» 
Medal) 

Hardy flowers were also well displayed by 
Messrs. M. Pricuanp anp Sens, Christchurch, 
who specialised in Astilbes, Phloxes, Veronicas 
and their well-known Prichardi Pinks (Silver 
Floral Medal). 


THe CENTRAL GARDEN Suppiies, Kenton, Har. ` 


row, were represented by a display of dwarf 
shrubs and alpine plants arranged with stone 
and other material 

Messrs, WaTERER, Sons anp Crisp, Lrp., Twy- 

ford, had a good display of hardy flowers, which 
withstood the heat well and looked as fresh at 
the end of the day as they did in the morning. 
Gaillardias and Delphiniunis were the chief fea- 
tures, 
Mr. G. W. Miter, Clarkson Nurseries, Wis- 
hech, also contributed to the wealth of hardy 
border flowers, having some well-vrown vases 
of Campanula Dainty, Gaillardias, Pacony Marie 
Lemoine and Sidlacea Rosy Clem amongst a 
large variety of other subjects (Silver Banksian 
Medal), 

A fine collection of stave and greenhouse 
plants was displayed by Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, 
Lro., Richmond. ‘The plants were remarkably 
well grown, and as specimens were superb. The 
foliage plants included some good examples of 
(rotons, Dracaenas, Anthuriums and Caladiums. 
The last included the varieties Pintado, candi- 


dum, and La Perle du Brésil, while the flower- 
ing plauts embraced Gloriosa Plantii, Medinilla 
magnifica, Anthuriums, and Acalypha Sanderi- 
ana (Silver Floral) Medal). 

Messrs. Horpwoup ann Sox, Cheltenham Spa, 
presented single Petunias in beds of moss. The 
strain is undoubtedly a good one, as was demon- 
strated by a few plants in pots, which were 
carrying blooms of extra large size. 

Roses gave no evidence of having been out in 
the previous nights storm, for they were fresh 
and bright.even if lacking in substance, and they 
inade a striking display. Messrs. G. Bunyarp 
AND Co., Maidstone, had an exhibit of Roses 
in vases, arranged on a dull, putty-coloured 
matting, which detracted from the effect. The 
Most prominent varieties were Los Angeles, 
Willowmore, Golden Emblem, ‘The Queen Alex- 
andra and K. of K. (Silver Floral Medal). 

Messrs. F. Canr AND Co., Coichester, had a 
small exhibit of Roses at the end of the hali. 
arranged in pyramids and = fan-shaped vases. 
The flowers were wonderfully fresh and bright, 
and withstood the heat well. ‘Uhe best varieties 
were Mme. Edouard Herriot, a glorious colour, 
Generai McArthur, Golden Emblem, Mrs. George 
Norwood and Madwus Ravary. 

Messrs. R. and G. CUTHBERT, Southgate, 
Staged a table of Streptocarpus in a fine variety 
of colours. ‘The flowers were staged in bowis 
embedded in Fern and Asparagus, giving the 
impression they were growing in pots: it je 
certainly a very fine strain of this useful green- 
house plant. 

A group of well-grown Caladinms was shown 
by Mr. R. ArxorD, Torch House, Streatham 
(gr. Mr. T. Tomlinson), the plants being good 
examples of cultural skill, and nicely arranged 
with small Cocos Palms, Pteris Ferns and the 
small Caladium arevrites. A few of the hest 
Caladiums were Thos. Tomlinson, Siegfried, 
Stromboli, Leopold and Lord Reading (Silver 


Floral Medal). 
Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs. P. C. M. Veitch (in the 
chair), Geo. F. ‘Tinley. S. B. Dicks, W. F. Giles, 
H. Prince, A. W. Metcalfe, 'T. Pateman, J. 
Harrison, E. A. Bunyard and A. N. Rawes. 

Some exceptionally fine Peaches of Hale’s 
Early variety were shown by Sir ©. NALL-CAIN, 
Brockes Hall, near Hatfield (gr. Mr. T. Pate- 
man). Mr. Pateman was awarded a Cultural 
Commendation. 

A Bronze Knightian Medal was awarded to 
the GuILD or BLIND GARDENERS for a small 
collection of vegetables, which included very 
good Lettuces. Peas, Potatos, excellent Turnips 
and Radishes. 

Messrs, R. Gitt anp Son, Falmouth. showed 
a seedling Strawberry, named Gills Al, raised 
from Royal Sovereign x Mme. Kooi, a large, 
round berry most nearly resembling the last 
parent in appearance, and said to be of much 
better flavour. 

COMPETITION FOR CHERRIF3.—Only one exhibit 
was forficoming for Messrs. Bunyard and Co.’s 
medais offered for exhibits of Cherries 
The exhibitor was Sir C. NALL-CAIN (gr. Mr. 
T. Pateman), who showed siy dishes, including 
the vaneties May Duke, Kentish Bigarreau and 
Duchesse de Palluau. 

This competiton resulted in two exceptionally 
fine exhibits of Cherries staged by trade growers 
in the Sittingbourne district. The one included 
twenty-four and the other twenty-seven varic- 
ties. The smaller collection, shown by Messrs, 
DEANE ann Co., Ltp., Sittingbourne, was 
awarded a Silver-Gilt Hoes Medal. The more 
striking varieties were Napoleon, Early Rivers, 
Governor Wood, Fentish Biearrean., Black 
Eagle, Circassian, Elton Bigarreau, Frogmore 
Rigarresu. Nutberrv Blacks. Waterloo. night's 
Early Black, and Arundel (syn. Roundells), The 
other colleetion., shown by Messrs, G. WEBR AND 
Son, Sittingbourne, included such sorts as Early 
Clusters, Black Heart, Napoleon Bigarreau, 
Early Lyon, Governor Wood, Cockle Heart. 
Early Amber, English Red, Elton Heart, Amber 
and Knight’s Black, and was awarded a Silver 


Hogg Medal. 
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TRADE NOTE. 


A MEETING of the Technical Committee of the 
Chamber of Horticulture was held on June 27, 
Mr. F. C. Mosley (Reading University) presid- 
ing. Others present ingluded:—Professor H. 
Maxwell Lefroy (Imperial College of Science), 
Mr. A. S5. Galt (Leeds University), Mr. T. 
Parker (Messrs. Murphy and Son), Mr. C. H. 
Curtis (Gardeners) (‘hronicle), Mr. C. Engel- 
mann, Dr. R. Seymour Cobiey, and Mr, C. H. 
Matthews. 

A great volume of correspondence from hono- 
rary correspondents, together with specimens 
of diseased plants, also pests, were examined 
by the committee. Replies have been sent to 
all concerned, and include the undermentioned 
points of general interest :— 

Grease Bands.—Bands as narrow as 14 inch 
are useless; to be of value they should be 
much wider. A minimum width of six inches 
is advised, with particular care taken to see 
that the bands are on early in October and 
kept sticky until the following April. Silver 
Leaft.—This would appear to be on the in- 
crease in most districts. It is of vital import- 
ance that the necessity for cutting and burning 
dead wood should be impressed on everybody 
concerned. Celery Rust.—The instance given 
of the large number of affected Celery seedlings 
is exactly what might have been expected. The 
fungus, Septoria petroselini, is for the most 
part transmitted by seed, and no Celery seed 
ought ever to be sown without sterilisation. 
This should be done by immersing the seeu 
for three hours in a solution of one part of 
commercial 40 per cent. formaldehyde in 500 
parts of water. Spread out to dry, and sow the 
seed as soon as possible, as the germination 
may be to some extent affected if left for any 
length of time. If an attack on growing plants, 
4~--4--—50 Bordeaux mixture should be used. 
Where a serious attack has occurred, change 
the ground on which the Celery is grown. Red 
Spider on Cucumbers.—A trial is recommended 
of a spray of 4 oz. nicotine 95 per cent., 14 oz. 
liver of sulphur (fresh), three gallons of water. 
Carbolineum.—The facts concerning the killing 
power of carbolineum on insect eggs are noted 
from various sources. Strawberry Tortrix.— 
The Committee were asked as to the efficiency 
in the field of the method of destroying pupae 
by mowing and burning the foliage, but were 
unable to give any successful experiences in 
this respect. They point out the very great 
value of constantly stirring the soil between 
the rows, so that birds may gain access. If 
many larvae are present after the first frui. 
ig picked, a spray of lead arsenate, 4 lb. per 
100 gallons, with 2 per cent. calcium cassinate, 
could be used with advantage. Apple Mildew. 
—The trial of the following sprays is sug- 
Affected tips should be removed, but 


vested. 

the trial of sprays of lime sulphur, am- 

monium copper carbonate, and ammonium 
The last should 


polysulphide is suggested. 
be nsed only on a small scale until the effect 
of its use ig seen. A casein spreader might be 
used with the lime sulphur. Aphides.—Nico- 
fine and soap sprays are most effective, care 
being taken to have a sufticiency of soap ac- 
cording to the hardness of water available. 
Karly spraying is essential, especially in the 
caso of leaf-curling aphides. A late spray— 
in October—is useful, using either nicotine and 
soap or paratin emulsion. This to kill the egg- 
laying generation. For both aphides and Apple 
suckers the great valne of late limewashing is 
pointed out. Freshly slaked lime in water, 
used as thick as the nozzles will spray, and 
applied late, Just as the buds are opening. 
One and a half to two pounds of lime per 
gallon of water is the usual quantity. The 
spraying of all affected trees is essential, other- 
wise the old ones serve ag breeding grounds. 

Kelworm.—There is no known soil insecti- 
cide efficient against eelworm:; .03 per cent. 
C hiorcresol emulsified might be tried experi- 
mentally. Starvation treatment would pro- 
hably be found as effective as anything that 
can be done, keeping all eelworm host plants 
off the infested land for a minimum of three 
years. For Heterodera under glass verv heavy 
dressings of hme have been found particularly 
effective in keeping down the pest. Up to 
45 tons per acre have been used. 
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THE WEATHER. 





WEATHER IN JUNE. 


JUNB was a month of unprecedentedly strong and 
persistent north-westerly and westerly winds, and low 
daytime temperatures. It was also one of the driest 
Junes on record, and yet one of the most sunleas. 
Owing to the absence of the easterly winds at night, 
usually frequent in the month, the minimum tempera- 
tures were not specinoany low, and the chilly, stormy. 
dull days therefore produced a mean daily range of 
temperature (or difference between day and night) 
which was by far the smallest June value in the fifty- 
two years’ history of the Observatory. The mean 
temperature was 53.79, or 2.99 below the average. 
Only 157 hours of sunshine were recorded, or 54 fewer 
than the normal number. Rain fell on 10 days, or 
3 fewer than usual, and the total quantity was so 
little as 0.58 inch, or 1.70 inch less than fhe average. 
Much of the rain took the form of drissle, and the sea 
winds rendered the mean humidity of the air higher 
than usual. The lack of sunshine and the factors just 
mentioned reduced the amount of evaporation oon- 
siderably, notwithstanding the effect of the strong 
winds. Ozone was exceptionally abundant, and visi- 
bility very good. The wind attained zale-force on the 
lith and 13th. No ground-frost occurred. Thunder, 
hail and fog also were absent. Joseph Barxendell, 
Borough Meteorologist, The Fernley Observatory, 
Southport. 


THE WEATHER IN SCOTLAND. 


June was remarkably cold and dry, with a mean 
temperature almost 4° below the normal, and a deficit 
from the normal rainfall of 2 inches. Sunshine also 
was below the average, the aggregate number of 
hours being 145.9; this gives a mean of 4.86 hours per 
day and o percentage of 29, against a normal percent- 
age of 32. While rain fell on 11 days, there was no 
day of continuous rain, and only on 7 days did the 
amount reach or exceed 0.04 inoh. In all 0.74 inch 
was collected, of which 0.17 iach fell on the 9th—the 
wettest day. The barometer, with a mean of 30.05 
inches, varied from a higheet of 30.37 inches on the 
2nd to a lowest of 29.55 inches on the 9th. The mean 
temperature wae 54.50, with a mean maximum of 63° 
and a mean minimum of 46°. The highest maximum of 
76° was recorded for the 18th, and the lowest minimum 
of 37° for the 15th. On the grass, with ea mean of 
42°, the mirimum temperature fell to its lowest of 33° 
on the night 15th-16th; then there was no ground 
frost. At 1 ft. deep the soil temperature rose almost 
steadily from 49° to 57°. The wind, which was fre- 
quently strong, came chiefly from the west and south; 
there were gales on the 8th and 10th. John Davidson, 
Director of Studies, Meteorological Station, St. Andrew's 
Provincial Committee Truining College Gardens, May- 
field, Dundee. 


NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


This list is specially compiled for The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle by Messrs. Rayner and 
Co., Regd. Patent Agents, of 5, Chancery Lane, 
London, trom whom all information relating 
to Patents, Trade Marks and Designs can be 
obtained yratuitously. 


Latest PATENT APPLICATIONS. 


15200.—'T'uxtord, G. L.—Garden hoes. June 11. 

14717.—Cranswick, C. T.—Devices for scaring 
birds, etc. June 5. 

14506.—Morrison, J. A. 8.—Fertilisers. June 4. 

14350.—_McGee, F. D.—Combination grass 
shears and hedge trimmer. May ši. 

14389.—Pe-kins, F. A.—Heat-treatment of 
plants. May 3lst. 

13877.—Booton, H.—Implement for planting 
bulbs, etc. May 25. 

13811.—Hands, A. V.—Garden shears. May 25. 

13493.—Pate, T. M.—Implements for planting 
cabbages, etc. May 22. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED Tais MONTE. 


197,989.—Howard, A. C.—Rotary hoe cultivator. 

198,081.—West, C. E.—Plant labels and the 
like. 

198,111.—Stirling, E. M.—Motor-driven lawn 
mowers. 

198,241.—Sarel, W. G. M.—Appliance for pro- 
ducing artificial ventilation of the turt 
and soil for golf and other greens and 
lawns. 

198,242—Brewer, G. W. S.—Fertilisers and 
processes for the production thereof. 

198,289.—_Smith, R. J.—Apparatus for sowing 
seeds in drills. 

197,476.—Pearson, F. R.—Protective covers for 
hampers containing fruit or other garden 
produce and the like. 


ABSTRACT PusiisHeED Tunis MONTE. 


Lawn Mowers. Patent No. 196788.—The 
latest design of lawn mower is made with 
reciprocating knives like a reaping machine, 











the adoption of which gives, according to the 
inventor, Mr. P. A. Campbell, 789, Granville 
Street, Vancouver, several advantages over 
rotary knives for grass cutting. The laterally 
reciprocating knife-bars are operated by crank- 


pins engaging the sides of vertical slots 
in brackets secured to the _ knife-bars, 
the crank-pins being mounted on pinions 


driven from the main carrying wheele of the 
machine. The carrying wheels are provided 
with internal teeth which mesh with pinions 
on a transverse shaft driving a longitudinal 
shaft through bevel-gear. The longitudinal 
shaft carries a pinion engaging gears carrying 
the crank-pins. Covering plates are provided 
to protect the gearing. The height of cut ie 
adjusted by varying the vertical position of 
two side rollers, carried on a frame, which is 
pivoted on the main axle of the machine. 

Messsrs. Rayner and Co. will obtain printed 
copies of the published specifications and 
abstract only, and forward on post free for 
the price of ls. 6d. each. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


APHIS oN Roses: A. B. Your Roses are very 
badly infested with the common Rose aphis, 
Siphonophora rosae. Attacks are invariably 
more insistent in dry weather than during 
a wet period. There are various proprietary 
insecticides on the market for use against 
attacks of this aphis, but if you wish for 
a home made insecticide, boil ten ounces 
of quassia chips in a gallon of water for 
several hours, allow the mixture to stand 
all night, strain off, boil again, and while 
very hot, stir in one ounce of soft soap. 
When cool dilute the solution with nine 
gallons of water. 


FUNGUS ON AN AZALEA: J. D. The foliage you 
sent is affected with the fungug Exobasidium 
rhododendri. Gather and burn all foliage 
ehowing the gall-like growths. It has been 
found that if the galle are removed and 
burnt before they have developed any colour, 
the plants are free from attack in the 
following year. 


Gruss ATTACKING YounG CAULIFLOWER 
Puants: E. N. When Cauliflower plants 
are being transplanted it is a good plan to 
dip the roots in a thin mortar-like mixture 
of clay, soot and flowers of sulphur. A good 
handful of flowers of sulphur and an equal 
quantity of soot should be mixed with a 
small bucketful of the clay and water. If 
the roots are dipped in this before they are 
planted, it will tend to prevent the attacks 
of maggots, fungous and insect pests. 

PEACHES DEFICIENT IN FLAVOUR : W. R. B. The 
lack of flavour in your Duke of York and 
Hale’s Early Peaches is due more or less to 
the əbsence of sun, but both these varieties 
are grown more for their earliness than 
their high quality. The leaves of the former 
are clean, but thin in texture, and you would 
do weil to feed the trees liberally and 
syringe them now that the fruits have been 
gathered; use a little more potash when the 
fruits are swelling and ripening next season. 
Tho leaves of Hale’s Early are suffering from 
an attack of red spider. This should be re- 
moved and the tree fed as advised above. 
It may be that the thin texture and light 
colour of these leaves are due to malnutrition, 
but a sharp look-out should be kept on 
this tree for silver leaf, and any affected 
shoots removed and burnt before the leaves 
not allowed to suffer from want of water 
fall. The border is rather shallow, but if 
and carefully fed the trees should not suffer 
from this cause. 


Prums Disgeasep: C. W. L. The Plums are 
covered by the ‘‘ brown rot” fungus (Monilia 
cinerea). The original deformation of the 
fruits was presumably caused by the Plum 
pocket fungus, Exoascus pruni. 





Communications Received.—W. H. D. (thanks for 
2s, for R.G.O.F, box)—O. H.—G. F. H.—W. N.— 
A. V.—Constant Reader—H. P.-—J. P.—G. H.— 
F. P.—J. E. B.—Anxious—W. H. J.-J. H. 





MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1923. 
Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices 


Apper- A 8, d. 6. d° å 8. d.s. d 
'asmanian tapes — 
and N. Zealand on Eal.. 5 0-126 

Pearmain .. 16 0-17 0 —English Muscat 2 6- 8 0 

French, Crab 160 Grape Fruit— 

—Sturmer .. 16 0-17 0 —Jamaica oo — —30 0 
Apricots, crate.. 10 0-12 0 Lemons — 

+ sieve -- 10 0-15 0 —Messina boxes 16 0-18 0 
Bananas, singles 12 6-22 6 —Murcia .. 18 0-22 0 
Cherries — Melons, English 

Governor Wood and Guernsey, 

Half-sieve .. 12 6-15 0 each .. . 2 6-100 

Elton .. .. 14 0-180 —Cantaloupes ea: 10 0-20 0 

Rivers’ Early 18 0-21 6 Nectarine .. 6 030 0 
Currante— Oranges— 

— English Black, — South African 

per lb... 9- 10 Navels... 16 0-18 0 
—French, $ sieve 6 0-14 0 — Seedlings .. 15 0-180 
—Red iy) 0-20 0 Peaches— L 

best. . sa 0- 90 Pineapples, case 14 0-40 0 
Gooseberries — Plums — 
—Green è sieves 5 0- 7 0 —Spanish, crate 10 0-12 6 
—Sulphur large Strawberries 

r lb .. 13-16 » 2ib chip.. 14-20 

_ te large Ib, 0 8-0 10 „ ib , .. 16-26 
Grapes peck .. -. 60-100 
— Belgian .. 1816 —Kent dib, chips 3 0- ¢ 0 


REMARES.—There has been a considerable volume of 
business durimg the past week, the fine weather 
favouring the consumption of fruite and Tomatos. 8o 
far the labour trouble at the docks has had no 
appreciable effect on Covent Garden Market trade, 
but should it continue the values of home-grown 
fruit should improve. Strawberries have been in good 
demand, and all consignments have sold well. Choice 
fruits, such as Grapes, Peaches, Neotarines, Figs and 
Melons, continue in demand. in spite of competition 
with Strawberries. Cherries have been in firm request, 
all varieties having sold freely, as have those from 
France and Holland, when in good condition. Black . 
Currants from the Continent have arrived out of oon- 
dition, which has bencited home growers, and Black 
Currants have sold particularly well. Red Currants 
have also met a ready market. Dessert Gooseberries 
are realising gvod prices, and green berries have 
also shared in the general improvement of trade. 
Raspberries generally are small, but good samples are 
making eatisfactory prices. Tomatos are in heavy 
supply, but prices keep firm and steady. Cuoumbers 
are a good trade, as are all other salads. Mushrooms 
are showing the effecta of the heat, but their prices 
are fairly good and show little fluctuation. Oaznli- 
flowers are easier in price. The new Potato trade has 
been a little variable in view of the uncertainty 
of arrival from St. Malo and the Channel Islands. 


CUT FLOWERS. 


REMaBKS.—The summer weather has resulted in large 
supplies of cut blooms being marketed, and many oon- 
signments have been difficult to clear at the lowest 
prices; so far the consignments are the heaviest this 
season. The quantities of Roses and Carnations have 
greatly exceeded the demand. Roses continue to be 
of moderate quality and the blooms greatly affected 
by the hot weather. Carnations also have suffered 
injury through the excessive warmth, and only those 

wn and packed under the best oonditions will stand 

or apy oonsiderable time. Many of these blooms „y 
were disposed of to street vendors at almost give-away 
prices at the close of the market. Lilium longifiorum 
shows a tendency to harden in value owing to short 
supply; L. lanoifolium rubrum is inoreasing in 
quantity, and is being marketed in good oondition. 
Alstromerias, Coreopsis, Cornflowers, Gaillardias, white 
Pinks, Sweet Peas, Gypsophila, Sweet Sultans and 
Godetia are in abundant supply. The country trade 
has been reduced, and the general conditions in this 
department are not very encouraging for growers— 
a not unusual circumstance in July. 








GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 





Mr. J. Monzer, for the past one year and ten 
months Gardener and Bailiff to C. 8. CLAREE, 
Esq., Tracy Park, Wick, nr. Bristol, and pre- 
viously with Sir CHARLES FITZWILLIAM, Oakham, ae 
Gardener to Lt.-Col. W. E. Moss, Hilfield Park, 


Aldenham, Watford. Hertfordshire. 








CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 


THe WELSH BuLs FIELDS, St. Asaph, Flintshire.—Bulbe ; | 
Polyanthus, Primroses. | 





SCHEDULE RECEIVED. 


The Hereford and West of England Rose 
Society.--Fifty-second annual exhibition, to be held in 
the Shirehall, Hereford, on Wednesday, July 18.—Secre- 
tary, The Rev. C. H. Stoker, Brinsop Vioarage, Here- 
tord. 
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AVERAGE Alean TEMPERATURE for the ensuing werk 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, @.5° 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :~- 


Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, July 18, 
10 a.m.; Bar., 30.1; temp,, 68°. Weather—Overcast. 


anm ae 
Le ET 


The fifties of the nineteenth 


Dr. Hall: centur i 
y mark an epoch in 
spread ef horticulture. It was then 
SN that Japan began to yield to 
ants. other lands the treasures of 


her countryside and gardens. 


So early as 1856 the firm of Siebold and Co., 


ot Leyden, published a sale catalogue of 
newly-introduced Japanese plants. Follow- 
ing closely on the Russian hybridist Maxi- 
mowicz, who travelled in Japan from 1859-64, 
were John Gould Veitch, who visited that 
country in 1860, and Robert Fortune, who 
made two visits in 1860o and in 1861. Horti- 
cultural history knows less, however, of the 
enterprise and enthusiasm of another amatcur 
of Japanese plants, Dr. George Rogers Hail, 
who, during many years spent in Japan, sent 
to America large and varied collections of 
Japanese trees and shrubs, some of which 
undoubtedly first reached the United States 
as a result of his enterprise. Dr. Hall's 
xenuine love of horticulture, his perspicacity 
of choice of Japanese plants of garden value, 
and the garden in which he grew many of 
his introductions, are now described* by his 
<randson, James M. Howe, Jnr., and add a 


—— 





taea tt ee Se ee SS 
í Gorge Rogers Hall, Lover of Plants,” Journal 
1 the Arnold Arboretum, IV., 1923. 


chapter to the history of horticulture which 
is full of interest not only for horticulturists 
of the United States, but also for those of all 
countries. George Rogers Hall was born in 
Bristol, Rhode Island, in March, 1820. After 
a vouth spent on his father’s farm he quali- 
fed as a medical practitioner, and after 
graduation in 1846 he proceeded to China to 
practise medicine. After some vears, Dr. 
Hall abandoned his profession and engaged 
in trade. He was thus led, in 1855, to visit 
Japan before that country had been formally 
cpened to trade. From that date he began 
to send home collections of Japanese plants. 
Some were planted in his garden at Bristol 
where certain of them still survive. His last 
visit to Japan was in 1875, three years after 
he had succeeded his father in the possession 
of the farm at Bristol. In that garden there 
still stands the original Japanese Yew, Taxus 
cuspidata var, nana, which species Hall was 
che first to introduce into America, twenty- 
six feet tall, with a spread of one hundred 
and thirty feet. This Yew, which the Editor 
of the Journal of the Arnold Arboretum 
characterises as the most valuable plant 
brought to the United States from Japan, 
has dark evergreen foliage, a spreading habit, 
and bears bright red berries in autumn. It 
has now become—nu doubt largely because 
of its tolerance for shaae—a popular plant 
in American gardens. Other of Dr. Hall's 
plants which still stand in the garden at 
Bristol are Abies firma, A. cilicica, A. cepha- 
lonica, Picea pungens, P. polita, a large 
Picea jezoensis, a specimen of the Umbrella 
Pine, Sciadopitvs verticillata, and numerous 
Retinosporas. Zelkova serrata, the Japanese 
I im, thrives still, and forms a magnificent 
specimen. Its delicate, arching branches, 
fine smooth bark and strong habit of growth 
make it in Mr. Howe's opinion suitable for 
more general planting—as also does its habit 
of bearing fertile seed. In addition to many 
cther trees and shrubs of interest is a fine 
specimen of Hall's Magnolia, M. stellata 
rosea, with pinkish-white, fragrant blooms. 
Shis species, and also Magnolia Kobus were 
alinost certainly first introduced into America 
by Dr. Hall. So also was Hall’s flowering 
Apple, Malus Halliana, and Hall’s Honey- 
suckle, Lonicera japonica var. Halliana— 
most useful of climbing plants. He intro 
duced also the Amaryllis (Lycoris squami- 
gera), which has naturalised itself in various 
places, and in his garden still grows the 
Japanese Walnut, Juglans Sieboldiana, as 
also does Corylopsis pauciflora. Among the 
frst consignment of Japanese plants sent by 
Hall to Mr. Parkman was a Lily which was 
flowered and exhibited by the latter as a 
“New Lily ” before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in July, 1862, just ten days 
after Messrs, Veitch had exhibited this Lilv, 
named by Dr. Lindlev, the first Editor of The 
Gard. Chron, Lilium auratum. Among other 
plants prized by gardeners which were intro- 
duced by Dr. Hall to the United States were 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, the beauti- 
ful Cornus Kousa, the double-flowered 
Wistaria floribunda violaceo-plena and Hy- 
pericum patulum. Already in 1861 Dr. Hall 
had sent for the first time to the United 
States Ginkgo biloba, Thujopsis dolabrata 
and its variegated varietv—he was specially 
interested in variegation—Sciadopitvs verticil- 
lata, Crvptomeria japonica, Chamaecyparis 
pisifera, Juniperus chinensis, Liliums aura- 
tum and speciosum, Rhododendren  brachy- 
carpum, [libiscus syriacus as well as others 
previously mentioned. Acers, A. palmatus in 
variety, Diervilla japonica, the beautiful 
Cryptomeria japonica var, elegans, many 
double-flowered Cherries and Phellodendron 
Lavallei, still growing in his garden with a 
trunk three and a half feet in girth; all these 


and doubtless many more plants were sent t: 
America by this indefatigable and judicious 
amateur. He sent them and he graw them 
—a true lover of plants—and all who partake 
of his nature will rejoice that the filial piety 
ui Mr. Howe should at least have done a 
measure of justice to the memory of a great 
pioneer collector. Dr, Hall seemed to care 
nothing for fame. He dispersed his plants 
or else grew them for his own enjoyment. 
Hence, perhaps, it is that when looking at 
the Crab which he introduced (Malus Hal- 
liana) or at the Honeysuckle, Lonicera 
japonica var. Halliana, few are reminded by 
the specific names of a man who first col- 
lected them and sent them on their successful 
voyages across the seas to the gardens of 


two continents. 
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Imperial Fruit Show. 


the Imperial Fruit Show, 
chester, from October 26 to November 3, 


reached us, including a plan of the 
exhibition hall at Belle Vue Gardens, Man- 
cial and 


chester, the schedules for the commer 
small competitions for fruit growers, and the 
general exhibition prospectus. We understand 
that the Guarantee Fund for the show has 
now reached £4,500, and it is heped that the 
£5,000 will be raised during the next week or 
The prizes offered in cash, cups and 
trophies amount to over £1,500. Applications 
for space for trade displays have been received 
from every branch of the fruit trade, conse- 
quently “here is every prospect of a more 
thoroughly representative presentation of the 
fruit-growing industry than at previous exhibi- 
tions. Full particulars of the competitions and 
space available, may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. Tamblyn, 18, Bedford Square, W.C. 


Primula Bulleyana.—At the 
f the French National Horticul- 
tural Society, M.M. Vilmorin-Andrieux and 
Co., of Paris, brought before the Scientific 
Committee a double-flowered form of Primula 
Bulleyana. Such a case, we believe. has never 
been recorded previously. We understand that 
this form is really double, having all the parts 
of the flower petaloid, thus giving the indi- 
vidual blooms a very “full” appearance. lt 
was the long-continued flowering of the lant 
that attracted attention to it in a batch of 


seedlings, and owing to the longer life of the 
nued in bloom 


double flowers the plant conti 
nearly double the usual time, and the plant 
was very attractive during this period. 


‘Journal’ of the Kew Guild.—Thcugh some- 
what late in appearance, the Kew Guild Journal 
for 1923 is none the Jess welcome, as it is fully 
as interesting as any of the preceding twenty- 
nine issues. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
Mr. E. H. Wilson, M.A., V.M.H., Assistant 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum, the President 
of the Guild, and an accompanying appreciation 
an account of Mr. Wilson’s horticultural 
history and brief references to his many lant- 
collecting journeys on behalf of Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, and, later, on behalf of the 
Arnold Arboretum. Old Kewites will find par- 
ticular interest in the report of the deputation of 
the Kew Guild to the Director on September 8, 
1922, when the subject of reorganisation of the 
system of training student gardeners was brought. 
forward in the hope that well-trained men when 
Jeaving Kew would be able to compete on more 
favourable terms than at present with graduates 
of universities and horticultural colleges. The 
deputation consisted of Mr. A. C. Rarlett, Major 
T. F. Chipp, Mr. A. D. Cotton, Mr. J. Coutts, 
Mr. C. H. Curtis, Mr. W. Dallimore, Mr. W. 
Hales, and Mr. W. W. Pettigrew. Dr. Hill 
was entirely sympathetic towards the idea of 
aiding worthy young men to enable them to 
pursue their studies in horticulture, botany and 
mycology, and promised to place the views of 


the deputation before the Ministry of Agricul- 
At a 
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later date the Director informed the Guild 
that in future—(l) a higher standard of educa- 
tion will be demanded of candidates applying 
for positions as student gardeners; (2) the num- 
ber of student gardeners will be gradually re- 
duced by seven; (3) the age limits for entrance 
will be advanced to from 21 to 25; and (4) a 
form of ‘‘ leaving certificate ” will be drawn 
up for each student gardener on leaving, ou 
the lines suggested by the deputation. Kindly 
reference is made in the pages of the Journal 
to the retirement of Mr. W. Watson, who 
organised the Kew Guild and was its Hon. 
Secretary and Editor of the Journal for a period 
of about ten years. Notes from Kewites abroad 
are always of interest, and this year the chief 
items under this heading are ‘‘ Notes from 
Amani Research Institute—Tanganyika Terri- 
tory ”; ‘‘ Uganda in Retrospect”; ‘‘ Kewites 
and Australia’’; and ‘‘ Kew Men in America.” 
References to old Kewites are also made under 
the heading of ‘‘Where They are and What They 
are Doing,’ while under ‘‘ Kew Notes” are 
numerous items of news concerning the number 
of visitors at Kew in 1922 (1,143,758); gifts to 
Kew; meteorological notes; and Kewites whose 
portraits have appeared in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Mr. A. Beer, of the Botanic Gardens, 
Innsbruck, has contributed an interesting and 
illustrated article, entitled ‘“ A Two-days’ Excur- 
sion in the Tirol.” Various reports are included, 
notably those of the annual general meeting of 
the Guild in 1922, the Guild dinner, Mutual 
Improvement Society, cricket, football and 
botany clubs, and the lectures, while towards 
the end of the Journal, just before the list of 
members, there are sympathetic references to 
Mr. R. L. Castle, Mr. R. A. Diimmer, Mr. 
W. A. Kennedy, Mr. James MacPherson, and 
Mr. O. E. Wiig, all old Kewites who have passed 
away since the previous issue of the Journal. 


Canadian Florists and Gardeners.—The in- 
corporation of the Canadian Florists’ and Gar- 
deners’ Association has been effected, and the 
Charter 1s to be presented to the President, Mr. 
©. J. Hay, on the occasion of the banquet, to 
be held during the convention, which is to take 
place in the Canadian town of Windsor, on 
August 7, 8 and 9. At this convention the work 
of the Canadian Horticultural Council will be 
reported upon, and discussed, and other subjects 
to be dealt with are ‘‘Carnation Cultivation,” 
“ Fertilisers,” ‘‘Insects Affecting Trees and 
Shrubs,” and ‘“ Fuel and Firing.” There will 
be a demonstration of floral art, and discussions 
on grading, packing, sales, business ethics, co- 
operation and other matters directly affecting 
the retail florists’. trade. . Of especial interest 
will be the address by Mr. Alex. Simpson, of 
Toronto University, on ‘‘ The Relationship of the 
Garden to the C.F.G.A‘.,’’ and as the gardeners’ 
sub-section of the Association is of recent forma- 
tion, this subject cannot fail to rouse great 
interest. As is usual at such conventions, trips 
are arranged to surrounding beauty spots, and 
there are various other social functions. 


Seed Potatos—We have received a further 
communication from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture pointing out that all growers of Potatos 
who may desire to sell any of the crop for 
planting should bear in mind that the Wart 
Disease of Potatos Order of 1923 requires all 
Potatos sold for planting to be officially certified. 
The certificates are of three kinds. (1) That 
the Potatos have been grown on land believed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture to be free from 
Wart Disease. (2) That the crop has been in- 
spected and that on such inspection Wart 

isease was not found to exist, or (3) that the 
Potatos were inspected whilst growing and were 
found to be of an approved immune variety, 
true to type and reasonably free from rogues. 
Certificate (1) can be issued direct from the 
Ministry in respect of the land in the greater 
part of England outside the main infected area. 
In the case of land which is near a known case 
of Wart Disease, inspection of the crop may be 
necessary, and certificate (2) will be issued if 
this inspection ıs satisfactory. Growers of 
immune varieties should arrange to have their 
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crops inspected, so that a certificate (3) may be 
issued. Only Potatos with this latter certificate 
are allowed to be planted in land infected with 
Wart Disease, and moreover, it is in the interest 
of growers generally that the stocks of the 
immune varieties should be pure and free from 
rogues. The inspection for purity must be 
made while the crop is still growing, and applica- 
tions for inspection should be sent to the 
Ministry of Agriculture as soon as possible, as 
after the crop has died down the necessary 
inspection cannot be made. 


Mr. ©. R. Fielder.—Small of stature, but 
large-hearted, gentle and wise, Mr. C. R. 
Fielder, Inspector of Gardens for the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society, is, held in high regard by a 
host of horticulturists. His wide experience, 
tactfulness, and altogether pleasant manner of 
dealing with difficult matters, has endeared him 
to many a gardener who has been placed in an 
awkward position as a consequence of untoward 
local circumstances which his employer did not 
fully appreciate. Mr. Fielder’s horticultural 
career commenced at Hampton Court, and his 
experience in these famous gardens was followed 
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MR. C. R. FIELDER, V.M.H. 


by a period with Mr. William Bull, Chelsea, 
then a prominent nurseryman and dealer in new 
plants. At Chelsea he was employed in the pro- 
pagating houses, and there gained exceptional 
knowledge which fitted him for the place of 
foreman at Londesborough Lodge, Norbiton, 
where plants were finely and extensively grown. 
Later, Mr. Fielder became foreman at the Mote 
Park, Maidstone, and returned there as head 
gardener to Lady Howard de Walden, after 


spending some time as gardener to Sir Edward 
N. N. Newdigate, Arbury Hall, Nuneaton. Two 
years after returning to Maidstone, Lady 


Howard de Walden gave up Mote Park, and 
engaged Mr. Fielder to assist her in developing 
her garden at St. James, West Malvern. Fol 
lowing the death of Lady Howard de Walden, 
Mr. Fielder went to North Mymms Park, where 
he did splendid work in developing the garden 
in which his employer, Mrs. Burns, took so great 
an interest. It will be remembered that while 
at North Mymms Park Mr. Fielder raised a 
very fine strain of white Hippeastrums, probably 
the first pure white forms ever seen. Mr. 
Fielder spent twelve years at North Mymms and 
then became head gardener to Miss Wilmott, 
V.M.H. at Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex, 
a position he held until appointed tọ his present 
post with the Royal Horticultural Society. For 
over a score of years Mr. Fielder has been e? 
member of the R.H.S. Floral Committee, and 
he has been a member of the Committee of the 
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Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution for 
seventeen years. In 1911, his many services to 
horticulture were recognised by the well-deserved 
award of the Yictoria Medal of Honour. 


Nicotine Powder as a Destroyer of Aphides.— 
According to experiments conducted by Mr. 
G. F. MacLeod and Mr. 8. W. Harman, of the 
New -.York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, the finer grades of tobacco dust con- 
taining one per cent. nicotine are highly toxic 
to the common aphis, and there is little doubt 
that the material would afford efficient control. 
The tobacco powder, however, was not so 
uniformly effective as mixtures containing 
nicotine sulphate and free nicotine, although the 
results were good enough for practical purposes. 
The experiments also proved that tobacco dust 
could probably be used for the control of other 
injurious sucking insects. It was found that 
the insecticidal efficiency of tobacco dust against 
aphis varied greatly with its physical properties. 
Dusts of 50-mesh grade or coarser exhibited 
ractically no adhesiveness and possessed little 
insecticidal value, while the finer grades dis- 
played greater efficiency both as to adhesiveness 
and killing power. 


Empire Cotton and Research.—The Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation has recently been 
considering the necessity for organised research 
at the Universities and Colleges of Great 
Britain, and has decided to offer retaining 
grants to certain Universities where highly 
specialised research is already going on. The 
Cotton Corporation has offered to the Imperial 
College-of Science and Technology, South Ken- 
sington, the sum of £1,000 a year for a period 
of five years from. October 1, 1923, the money 
to be devoted to Plant Physiology and Plant 
Pathology in the Department of Botany. This 
generous offer has, we understand, been 
accepted by the governing body, and the re- 
search work will be unaertaken in the new 
Botany Building which was recently opened by 
the Duke of Devonshire, and to which the 
Rubber Growers’ Association of the City ol 
London‘subscribed approximately £30,000 about 
two years ago. This donation is tangible 
evidence of the value which tropical agri- 
culturists attach to the important research 
work which is being undertaken at the Im- 
perial College, especially in connection witb 
plant physiology and pathology under the direc- 
tion of Professor J. B. Farmer, F.R.S., and 
Professor V. H. Blackman, F.R.S. No doubt 
other groups interested in research work will 
find it to their interest to support undertakings 
of this character. 


Ormskirk Potato Trials —The inspection of 
the growing crops of Potatos planted in the 
Ormskirk trials to test the immunity of the 
varieties to Wart Disease will take place at 
the Potato Testing Station, Lathom, Ormskirk. 
Lancashire, on Thursday, August 16. Attend- 
ance on that day is by invitation from the 
National Institute of Agricultura] Botany, but 
the trial grounds will be open to all interested 


- in Potato growing on the two following days. 


The Ministry of Agriculture is the responsible 
authority for the decision and certification as 
to which varieties are immune to Wart Disease. 
The Potatos planted in the trials this vear 
include varieties from Australia, from France 
and other foreign countries, in addition to mary 
seedlings sent in by raisers, growers and from 
plant-breeding institutions. Other interesting 
trials of commercial varieties of Potatos are be- 
ing conducted by the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany. 


Local Horticultural Societies. — Brighton, 
Hove, and Sussex Horticultural Society has 
increased its membership by eighty during the 
present year, bringing the total membership to 
some seven hundred. The members had a half- 
day outing to Cuckfield Park and gardens 
recently, and over one hundred and fifty were 
present. The Society has arranged a whole day 
excursion in the near future to Cowdray Park. 
Midhurst.—The Challenge Cup presented to the 
Muswell Hill Horticultural Society by the 
Muswell Hill Record, for the most points 
obtained at the recent summer show, was won 
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by Mr. S. J. Webber with fifteen points, the 
runner up being Mr. W. R. Cummins, who 
obtained twelve points. This is Mr. Webber’s 
second time of winning the cup. Last year he 
tied with Mr. E. hk. Owen.—The members 
of the Llandudno Allotment Holders’ Asso- 
ciation paid a visit recently to Penrhyn 
Castle Gardens, Bangor, where the pleasure 
grounds and gardens extend to over eleven 
acres. Mr. Kneller, the gardener, conducted the 
members through the kitchen, fruit and flower 
gardens, and before leaving the party visited the 
Castle to enjoy the beautiful views in the 
direction of Ogwen, Snowdon, Puffin Island 
and Llandudno.—Newport (Mon.) and District 
Gardeners’ Society held a flower show in the 
grounds of Bron-y-guer, in aid of the local 
Gwent Hospital on the 28th ult. The event 
was a great success, for despite the unfavour. 
able season the quality of the flowers was good, 
and the competition keen. Messrs. W. Tieseder. 
Ltd., added to the attractions of the exhibition 
by staging floral displays of beautiful exhibits. 
The chief prize in the show, a gold medal pre- 
sented by the South Wales Argus, was won by 
Sir Henry Webb, Bt. (gr. Mr. Cole), Castleton, 
in a class for twelve blooms of Roses distinct. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Tuesday, July 24: Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Committees meet. Wednesday, July 25: Guild- 
ford and District Gardeners’ Association’s 
show; Mitcham, Tooting, and District Horti- 
cultural Society’s meeting; Scottish National 
Sweet Pea, Rose, and Carnation Society’s 
show (two days); Haywards Heath and Mid- 
Sussex Horticultural Society’s show: Tibshelf 
Floral and Horticultural Society’s show. 
Thursday, July 26: Yorkshire Agricultural 
Society’s show (three days); Rockingham 
Flower Show; Royal Botanic Society’s meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle’’ Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Iady Agnes Byng Geranium. Of all the 
summer and autumn beauties that adorn our 
gardens, perhaps none are more showy and more 
in favour with the fair sex than the scarlet 
Geraniums, which, thanks to the gardeners of 
the present time, are so much improved in form 
and colour as to supersede the old scarlet 
altogether. Among the scarlets there is one 
that may be placed in the first class, if it be 
not even the best yet produced. It was raised 
by Mr. Grant, the late gardener at Great 
Livermere, Suffolk, and named, by request of 
the late Lady Katharine Jermyn, after Lady 
Agnes Byng, the then lady of the hall. Any- 
one who has seen the gorgeous beds that Mr. 
Grant had on the lawn must have been struck 
with the number and beauty of its blossoms, 
the bright green of its foliage, and its sym- 
matricat growth, which at once place it in the 
van of the scarlets. I have had these facts 
forcibly recalled to memory, and wish to pre- 
serve them, not only from the lamented decease 
of all the above parties, but also that, as a 
local plant, a gem which sprang vp at our own 
doors ought, at least in this neighbourhoed, ts 
bear its proper name; but I am sorry to say 
that the liberality of the gardener was abused. 
and that persons in the trade, to whom he gave 
cuttings, sent it out under two or three different 
names, and it is better known around this town 
as ‘‘Frogmore,” or ‘‘Frogmore Improved,” and 
even the plant that obtained a prize at our 
show last year was exhibited as “ Frogmore.” 
to which it is far superior. Allow me now, sir, 
to express a hope that, after this, its true 
history, my brother gardeners in the neighbour- 
hood at least, will discard all other names, and 
remember our late old friend Mr. Grant, in his 
pet seedling, the Lady Agnes Byng Geranium. 
H. T.. Gard. Chron., July 15, 1848. 


Publications Received.—One Garden: The 
Intimate Chronicle of its Making. By D. H. 
Mountray Read. Williams and Norgate. 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Price 
12s. 6d. net.—An Elementary Text-hook of Aus- 
tralian Forest Botany. By C. T. White. Vol. I. 
Published under the direction of the Forestry 
Commissioners of New South Wales, 25 
O’Connell Street, Sydney. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ONCIDIUM MARSHALLIANUM. 


AN importation of this fine  cool-house 
Brazilian Oncidium, together with the best form 
of the scarlet Sophronitis grandiflora and some 
other showy species, by Messrs. Sanders, St. 
Albans, gives a pleasing indication that the 
introduction of Orchid species has been resumed, 
and that soon we may have again the once 
familiar auctioneers’ catalogues of desirable 
species which rarely fail to include interesting 
novelties. 








violet colour of this small section in any of 
the original species, and it is highly satisfactory 
that the patient hybridists, by crossing, have 
been successful in producing such bright tints 
and at the same time have improved the size 
and shape of the flowers. 


ALBINOS OF MILTONIA VEXILLARIA. 


THE fine plant of the beautiful, large-flowered, 
pure white, Miltonia vexillaria Lambeauiana 
shown by Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans, at the 
Royal Horticultural Society on July 10, was 
one of the best examples of this grand albino 


FIG. 12.—IRIS KAEMPFERI PYRFORD GEM; A BEAUTIFUL VARIETY RAISED BY LORD 
ELVEDON AT PYRFORD COURT, WOKING, AND EXHIBITED BEFORE THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY ON JULY 10 (SEE P. 38). 


Oncidium Marshallianum, with its branched 
inflorescence of showy flowers with large bright 
yellow labellum, although known to gardens 
since 1865, has never been imported in quantity 
and at present is a rare plant. It is the finest 
of the section which includes O. crispum, O. 
praetextum, O. Forbesii and O. Gardneri. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM PURPLE GEM. 


Messrs. J. anD A. McBean, Cooksbridge, 
send a flower of their new Odontoglossum Purple 
Gem, raised between O. percultum and O. Presi- 
dent Poincaré. The flower is of good size 
and shape, the salient features being the bright 
violet-purple of the sepals, petals and base of 
the lip, and the clear white front which make an 
effective contrast. The sepals have a few pale 
lilac markings and the tips of both sepals and 
petals are tinged with lilac. As in most of these 
purple Odontoglossums, the parentage gives 
strong O. Pescatorei and O. Harryanum elements 
in its composition. There is nothing like the clear 


vexillaria. It is of the same class as M. v. 
Queen Alexandra, for which Messrs. Sanders 
obtained a First-Class Certificate, June 24, 
1902, and of which Mr. H. G. Alexander, Orchid 
grower to Lt.-Col. Sir Geo. L. Holford, obtained 
a Cultural Commendation for two superb speci- 
mens, the one with seven spikes and thirty-six 
flowers, and the other with six spikes and 
twenty-nine flowers, the labellums being four 
inches across. The M. v. Snowflake, for which 
Sir Geo. Holford obtained a First-Class Certifi- 
cate in June, 1912, is still one of the finest 
whites, and M. vexillaria Daisy Haywood is a 
very fine form. 

Albinos of M. vexillaria true have always been 
rare, and now that recruits to the class by im- 
portation are not probable the holders of good 
forms should raise them true from seed. For 
M. v. Lambeauiana, M. Firmin Lambeau ob- 
tained an Award of Merit when it was first 
shown in 1907, and Messrs. Sanders a First- 
Class Certificate in 1910. 


G he Week’s Work 
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THE OROHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Gardener to His Grace the DUKE or 
MaRLBOROTGH, K,G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 


The Cool House.—Should tropical weather con- 
tinue, everything possible should be done to 
keep the temperature of this divinion a few 
degrees lower than that of the external air. 
Air should be admitted freely through the 

. bottom ventilators, and the blinds lowered 
early in the morning before the sun causes 
the temperature to rise above 60°. Frequently 
damping the walls, walks, stages, and betwcen 
the pots, will create a cool and growing atmo- 
sphere, in which the inmates of this house 
revel. During the hottest part of the day the 
plants should be sprayed lightly overhead 
several times with clear rain water, which will 
also be the means of keeping them free from 
insect pests. Established plants should be 
allowed to become fairly dry at the roots 
between each application of water, as no plant 
can thrive in a compost that is constantly 
saturated with moisture. When a plant is dry 
at the roots, it should be soaked thoroughly 
and then left until it becomes dry again. 
The great secret in growing plants in pots 
is knowing when to give and when to with- 
hold water. Newly-potted plants in this 
department should be watered with great care, 
and moisture should never be supplied unless 
the compost is dry. The top ventilators should 
not be opened too widely, as this would allow 
internal moisture to escape, and cause a dry 
atmosphere, which is harmful to Odonto- 
glossuins, and the other inmates of this house. 


Insect Pests.—-In most cases insect attacks 
are attributable to unhealthy conditions, but 
generally after spells of hot weather thrips and 
other pests put in an appearance, and a 
diligent search should be made for them, and, 
when detected, the house should be fumigated 
on two or three nights in succession. Con- 
tinual sprayings on all favourable occasions 
will drive out the thrips from the young 
growths, and if the water is applied to the 
undersides of the leaves, will prevent attacks 
of red spider, which delight in hot dry con- 
ditions. Should this latter pest appear, a weak 
solution of some safe liquid insecticide may 
be used for spraying, until it is eradicated. 
‘he old belief that anything other than clean, 
soft water is harmful for spraying Orchids is 
erroneous, and if properly applied there is no 
fear of these plants suffering from the use of 
insecticides, any more than any other tender 
plant. In. situations that are very dry; and 
where the structures are lofty and airy, spraying 
late in the day will be extremely helpful at this 
season, especially in hot, bright, weather. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. Hanttess, Gardener to Major J. F. HARRISON, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 


Strawberries and Raspberries.—Copious rains 
have fallen since my last notes were written, 
and there is hope that fruit dropping through 
drought may cease, Strawberries and Rasp- 
berries will derive great benefit from moisture. 
Remove all decaying fruit from the Strawberry 

lants, or they will soon contaminate the sound 
Pernes, also cut off runners not required for 
layering, which should now be attended to. 
Plants required for forcing should be layered 
first. Large 60-sized pots will be suitable for 
Javering the bulk of the plants. I have, on a 
previous occasion, layered Strawberries direct 
into 32-sized pots, using a good compost and 
plenty of drainage material, This method 
proved very useful, and, provided watering 1s 
done carefully during the period when roots are 
forming and protection afforded the plants 
during heavy rains, It will save time and labour 
in repotting. A liberal amount of turfy loam 
should be used, and the compost made firm. If 
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pots are not available, the runners may be kept 
firmly on the soil by putting stones on them, 
and very good plants are obtained in this way. 
The stones should be pressed over the rooting 
joint. Give every possible assistance to Rasp- 
berries, by removing the fruit as it is ready for 
use. All young canes that are not required 
should be removed to strengthen those retained 
for fruiting next year. 


Bush Fruits.—Should aphis or mildew be 


troublesome on bush fruits spraying should be 
discontinued if the fruits are nearing the stage 
for picking. Sulphide of potassium or sulphur 
and paraffin emulsion may be used with safety 
at any time, but a good washing with the hose- 
pipe or powerful syringe should be given after- 
wards, 

Blackberries and Loganberries.— American 
Blackberries are flowering profusely. The 
shoots of these brambles and Loganberries 
should be tied up loosely to the trellis or pole, 
for if allowed to grow at will, they are apt to 
be trodden underfoot. The weaker shoots 
should be removed. 

Figs.—With warmer days outdoor Figs will 
need attention in stopping and training the 
shoots. Make certain that Figs and all wall 
trees do not suffer from lack of moisture at the 
roots. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By Joun Covrts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanio 
Gardens, Kew, 
Arctotis aureola.—This plant, with its large, 
orange-coloured flowers, always attracts con- 
siderable fttention. It is bv no means a 


common subject in gardens, probably because it 


is regarded as a difhcult plant to propagate; its 
increase by means of cuttings is certainly difti- 
cult, but it is not generally known that it may 
be readily increased by means of layering. For 
this purpose the plants are best turned out of 
their pots and planted out in a bed of soil in 
a cold frame; or the operation may be carried 
out in the open. After the layers are 
rooted they should be potted, and stood in a 
cold frame, which should be kept somewhat 
close for a week or two until the plants are 
established: careful watering is essential at that 
stage. Other useful, although not so showy, 
species of Arctotis for the greenhouse are A. 
aspera and A. revoluta; both these species are 
easily increased by means of cuttings, which 
root readily in a cool greenhouse. 


Gloxinia.—As the earlier batches of Gloxinias 
pass out of flower, the plants should not be 
neglected if it is desired to retain the tubers 
for next year. They may be stcod in cold 
frames and kept supplied with water until the 
toliage shows signs of dying down, then water 
should be withheld, finally drying the plants 
off for the winter. For this purpose they may 
be turned out of their pots and the tubers 
stored in sand, keeping them in a warm, dry 
house during the winter. Young plants raised 
from seed this year should be potted on as 
they require it. If needed for the green- 
house they should be grown under fairly cool 
conditions; indeed, for this purpose they may 
be grown in cold frames, keeping them warm 
and close, closing the frame early in the after- 
noon, to trap plenty of sun heat. When 
Gloxinias have well filled their flowering pots 
with roots, they should be given diluted 
liquid manure and soot water on frequent 
occasions. 

Streptocarpus.—Seedlings of Streptocarpus 
raised from seed sown this year should be 
potted on as they require it, using a light. 
rich compost. Such plants. if well grown. 
should give a good display of flowers towards 
the end of the summer, but they will be at 
their best for an early display next year. For 
this latter purpose they are best wintered in 
an intermediate honse, in a light position, 
close to the roof glass. They should be kept 
moderately dry during the winter. They are 
very subject to attacks of mealy bug, for which 
a sharp watch should be kept. as once the 
pest spreads, it will soon ruin the plants, and 
be very diffeult to eradicate. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By C. TURNER, Gurdener to EMILY, LADY AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

Canterbury Bells.—Where no provision is 
reade to have another kind of plant to replace 
this early flowering Campanula, every efort 
should be made tu keep tne pidnts in good 
condition, in order that they may continue 
flowering for as long as possible. ‘Io aid this 
end pick off all dead flowers as they appear, and 
give the roots occasional applications ot manure 
water after having first moistened the soil with 
clear water. Suitable plants to have in reserve 
to follow Canterbury Bells are Asters, Antirrhi- 
nums, and Dwarf Nasturtiums. Another method 
I have successfully practised in keeping the 
place occupied by this flower gay, is to plant 
one of the Gem Pentsfemons between tne Canter- 
bury Bells early in the season, so that when the 
latter are óver the former fills the space, and 
they soon recover from having been somewhat 
cramped for a time, 


Dwarf Roses.—Sv soon as the first crop of 
flowers has fallen all shoots that have flowered 
shculd be cut back to a promising bud, which, 
in many cases, will be already starting into 
growth; small, useless. shoots should be re- 
moved. ‘These operations will aid the quicker 
development and improve the quality of the 
second crop of flowers, which will continue 
well into the autumn. As a further means to 
this end, sprinkle the beds with a concentrated 
Rose fertiliser, then lightly prick over tne 
ground with a fork or use the Dutch-hoe if the 
soil is light enough to be so moved. Should 
the opportunity offer apply the chemical stimu- 
lant in showery weather, otherwise it should be 
watered into the soil thoroughly to be of the 
greatest use to the plants. Roses in general are 
trom two to three weeks late this season. 


Plants in Tubs.—Where these have been in 
existence for a number of years, and the tubs 
are more or less filled with roots, it will be 
found an excellent plan to apply a top dressing 
of cow manure or sheep droppings mixed with 
soil, in the proportion of halt soil and half 
manure. If the tubs are very full of roots 
make the mulch deeper at the outside, so that 
a basin-like cavity is obtained for the holding 
of water. The mulch, if kept moist by regular 
waterings, will become permeated with surface 
roots, and thus he a valuable aid to the plants. 
This practice is especially beneficial in the case 
of strong-growing plants, such as Agapanthus 
and Hydrangea, 


Layering Olematis.— With a view to strength- 
ening existing plants of this lovely climber. or 
to obtain more plants, a few healthy growths 
should be layered during the next three or four 
weeks. Place several inches of a stem under 
the ground to a depth of about 2 inches, and 
make secure with pegs. Cover the layered part 
with fine soil, and keep the soil moist until roots 
develop. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


- By W. Messencer, Gardener to J. A. Bernes, Esq. 


Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 


Vines.—By this time the Grapes in the 
earliest house have in most gardens been cut, 
but where bunches are still hanging a little 
shade will be required over black Grapes to 
preserve the colour. The berries of Black Ham- 
burgh quickly lose their colour if exposed to 
much sunlight after the fruit is ripe. The house 
should be freely ventilated whether the crop 3 
cleared or not’ At this time vines which are 
in good health usually grow freely, and the 
young growths require close pinching to throw 
as much nourishment as possible into the gan 
buds, for unless these buds are plump and we 
developed the fruiting next season will be m 
appointing. If the vines are infested wit 
insect pests the present is the best time to 
cleanse tnem. If mealy bug is allowed to sprea 
on vines it is most difficult to eradicate. 
Paraffin emulsion, used according to the maker 5 
directions, is an effectual insecticide. but before 
using this specific it is a good plan te clear © 
the loose bark on the spurs, as if Is mM ee 
places the pest harbours. The spurs and ee 
should be closely examined at frequent interva 
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when the sun is shining, as it is at such times 
the mealy bug is on the move, and the insects 
may be destroyed by touching them with 
methylated spirits. The roots should not lack 
for food and moisture until the vines have cou 
pleted their growth for the season. 


Successional Vineries.—Mid-season vines on 
which the Grapes are approaching ripeness 
should be afforded a drier atmosphere, and a 
free circulation of air both day and night in 
order that the bloom and colour may attain 
their fullest density. Unless there is a sudden 
change to Jess summer-like conditions it will 
not be necessary to use fire-heat to keep up the 
temperature. Let the air in the house circulate 
freely and guard against an excess of moisture. 
Vineries in which thin-skinned grapes, such as 
Madresfield Court, are growing require very close 
attention to prevent splitting of the berries; 
a moisture-laden atmosphere subject to a sudden 
rise of temperature will bring about this trouble. 
Outside borders under the present conditions 
of the weather are better left unmulched, for to 
put a barrier between the sunshine and 
the vine.roots would do more harm than 
good. Inside borders should be kept moist, 
and the condition of the soil tested, as with 
constant damping the surface may be moist while 
the under part may be dry. A small amount of 
ventilation at night, and an increased volume 
by day, until the fruit is fully ripe, should be 
abcess The warmth at mght should range 
rom 60° to 65° for all varieties ripening at 
this season, excepting Muscats, which should be 
afforded an additional 5°. Spiders amongst the 
bunches spoil the appearance of the berries if 
they are not promptly ejected. For this purpose 
a bee smoker, using brown paper, answers well, 
as the fumes will cause the spider to drop out 
of the bunch, and it may then be easily caught 
and destroyed. The bunches on late vines should 
be examined for stoneless berries, at the same 
time removing berries where they are crowded. 
The laterals should be stopped’ closely where 
crowding of the foliage is likely to occur. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Smal] Salads.—Radishes may be sown about 

once a fortnight to keep up a supply, and a 

cool shady spot is preferable during the summer 

months. Net the seeds against attacks of birds, 
and damp the bed overhead every afternow:, 
with a rose can. Mustard and Cress may also 
be sown in a similar position. Sow evenly, 
just pressing the seeds into the soil and covering 
them with a wet sack until germination takes 
place, Thinnings from the Onion bed are also 
useful for salads if pulled when quito smali. 

Watercress may also be grown for this purpose, 

if small trenches are taken out in a shady part 
of the garden, and well flooded with water pre- 
vious to sowing the seed. Cover the seeds 
slightly with fine soil, and when the young 
plants appear, thin them out to a foot apart ; 
they need plenty of water. 


Parsley.—Seed of Parsley should be sown to 
raise plants for furnishing leaves during the 
winter, Sow the seed on a shady border in 
drills made 1 foot apart, and water the soil if 
the weather continues dry. When the young 
plants are large enough to handle they may be 
pricked out on any vacant ground, placing them 
1 foot apart; later they may be transferred to 
frames or planted under a south wall. Parsley 
's always in request, and every effort should be 
made to maintain a regular supply. 


French Beans.—Frames that are vacant may 
be utilised for growing French Beans to provide 
young Beans during early autumn. Should early 
frost destroy Scarlet Runners in the open the 
dwarf Beans will prove most useful. Fork the 
soil in the frames, and add a little fresh material. 
Sow the seeds about 1 foot or 15 inches apart, 
according to the variety. Water the seedlings 
copiously whilst they are growing freely, and 
mulch them with half-rotted manure. Draw a 
little soil up to each plant to keep it firm. The 
lights will not be needed, except at night, later 
In the season, 


CARNATION CULTURE IN NATAL. 


ENCLOSED you will find recent photographs, 
showing the commencement of my efforts to 
grow Carnations, which you are quite at 
liberty to use, should you think it desirable. 
It shows the outcome of my work since the 
month of November last, the plants naturally 
being under a year old. There are approxi- 
mately 300 good plants, excluding the clump 
shown in the foreground in the large photo 
(Fig. 13), this being the consignment of about 
140 recently received from Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers, and which are being acclimatised. 
I have two frames, covered with hessian, and 
resting upon legs 15 inches long. These are 
used to shelter the young plants from the 
Trost. They also afford a covering when the 
sun is inclined to be hot during the middle 
of the day. The hessian, being thin and not 
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breaking to find your specially prepared soil 
being carried off into the street gutter! 
“ Succesg is not an accident, it comes to those 
who deserve it.” Yea, verily it is so. 

The Allwood patent wire supports are in 
use; they are most effective and save an 
infinite amount of time. 

The small heaps, like ant-hills, in the fore 
ground of the photograph are of prepared 
soil, showing exactly how each bed is made up 
before being finally levelled off with soil 
passed through a fairly coarse sieve. The 
short sticks in the soil indicate where the 
young plants will be put into their permanent 
places. 

You will be glad to learn that out of the 
consignment referred to only three plants 
died; they were Duchess of Wellington, May 
Day, and Snowstorm. Effie Dean is growing 
nicely from the half-inch stem which was left, 
and I think it is on the way to complete rə- 
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FIG. 13.—THE CULTIVATION OF PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS IN RAISED 
BEDS AT PIETERMARITZBURG. 


too tightly woven, admits just enough sun 
to strengthen the young plants. 

As will be clearly seen, all the beds are 
6 inches to 8 inches above the general level, 
to allow free drainage. The ground is not 
quite level; it slopes towards the front, thereby 
carrying away quickly any surplus water from 
our deluges in summer. l 

The plants are not in tins, but each one is 
encased in four pieces of flat, galvanised iron, 
2 inchea in height, 10 inches in length 
and set 1} inch into the ground, the plant 
being in the centre; the prepared soil is 
brought almost flush with the top of the iron. 
This allows me to apply a fertiliser without it 
always being washed away by the heavy rains. 
It is not altogether an ingenious device, but it 
certainly keeps the fertiliser in its proper 
place. The contrivance has, so far, worked 
admirably, and it has the effect of keeping 
one good-tempered after a downpour. A round 
kind of ‘‘ container ” would be beiter, but it 
would mean a tinsmith's job, and considerably 
enhance the cost of carrying cut this idea. The 
eutting and the measuring of the iron takes 
up a little time, but there is the satisfaction 
of an ample reward in due course. You 
will readily agree that it would be heart- 


covery. I consider that I have been extremely 
fortunate in only losing three plants, and I 
am sure it is owing to the clever packing that 
1 have had such good fortune. 

All the plants are now growing splendidly. 
I am already deriving untold pleasure from 
the way in which they are “ looking up”; 
but how much greater will this be when they 
cominence to bloom! G. Sackville-West, Pieter. 
maritzburg, Natal. 


OLD AND NEW PINKS. 


Tue tide of popular favour is noticeably 
turning to-day to the cultivation of the garden 
Pink. In the middle of the last century—that 
is to say, from 1830 to 1870—there existed 
among gardeners an enthusiasm for raising and 
exhibiting the laced varieties at local shows, 
such as in later years has been shown by 
societies established for the exhibition of Roses, 
Dahlias, Carnations, Sweet Peas, and other 
flowers. Connoisseurs of that period were then 
to be seen scrutinising through a magnifyi 
glass the lacing of the petals of flowers 2} to 
inches in diameter, and searching for defective 
formation with a minuteness which to-day 
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would create smiles. ‘I'he methods used to 
produce flowers of that size involved much 
labour, time, trouble, und cost, so that it is 
no wonder, with other flowers competing for 
favour, the Pink received decreasing attention. 

To-day it is difficult to procure from the 
trade any one of these old kinds whose beauty 
and freedom of flowering, when grown natur- 
ally, are at least equal to the best among 
moderu varieties, and it is to be deplored— 
beautiful as the modern Pinks undoubtedly are 
—that the old varieties, which were considered 
the best at the time when competition for 
beauty and form were so exacting, should have 
been allowed slowly and gradually to disappear. 

Many of these old sorts exist in out-of-the- 
way places, country-cottage gardens, and allot- 
ments. It is from these sources it is hoped 
that, as a matter of business, {he nurserymen 
of to-day may be induced to recover them. 
There is ample room in gardens for both old 
and modern kinds. Beginners in gardening 
are often first attracted by the Pink and the 
Carnation. Orders for a dozen kinds in variety, 
and even two dozen, are still forthcoming, tax- 
ing the resources of the modern nurseryman. 

As an instance of what may ke done, the 
writer may telate an experience of his own. 
Having business in Scotland some three years 
ago, I noticed an unusually pretty Pink among 
the flowers decorating an hotel table. Inquiry 
yielded the name of the nurseryman from 
whom cuttings were procured. Two years later 
the variety was recognised as Sarah, one of 
the best old laced kinds to be found in the 
lists of Pinks recommended and selected by 
gardening authorities like James Douglas and 
Richard Dean. Where are Anne Boleyn, Ascot, 
Derby Day, Lord Lyons, Newmarket, and 
Rubens—sorts which were so good and florifer- 
ous as to be selected for forcing in pots—and 
the laced kinds, Bertram, Bayard, Harry 
Hooper, John Ball, Reliance, and many more 
which might be named? Unhappilv we need 
not go so far back for such losses as these varie- 
ties denote, for the comparatively modern and 
beautiful variety Ernest Ladhams, which re- 
ceived an Award of Merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1893. is unobtainable 
from the trade and even from the firin which 
raised it. Thus in less than thirty years a 
heautiful flower has heen raised and lost. 

It is suggested that nurserymen should en- 
deavour to recover the best of the old kinds 
by local inquiries for Pinks grown in the dis- 
trict where their trade is carried on. A line 
in a trade catalogue that varieties would be 
exchanged might effect a great deal. A good 
flower sells itself, and there is no question 
that many of the old Pinks would attract 
modern buyers. Perhaps a more successful 
result would be achieved if the Royal Horti- 
cultural Scciety notified its members that 
plants or cuttings sent fo its gardens at Wisley 
would be welcomed for cultivation and exhibi- 
tion alongside varieties of Dianthus Allwoodhi 
now freely grown there. Curiosity ond interest 
in old and new sorts would be stimulated and 
the plants be a source of increasing Keauty in 
private and public gardens. ©. H. Cupe. 








PLANT NOTES. 


STATICE SUWOROWI. 


THis extremely elegant annual is of great 
value for massed bedding, conservatory decora- 
tion, or supplying cut blooms, Like many 
annuals it is by no Means difticult to grow. 

A well-grown batch shown by a firm of 
northern seedsmen at the Royal Agricultural 
Suciety’s Show at Newcastle-on-lyne was stated 
to have been raised from seed sown during 
the last week in March, and at the date of 
the show the plants had then been in bloom for 
three weeks and looked good for at least another 
month. . 

The seed, which is usually received uncleaned 
of the dead bloom, should be sown fairly thinly 
and pressed into the seed tray of well firmed 
sandy compost. A very light covering is advis- 
able. and germination is freest in a temperature 


of 55° Fahr. 


For growing out of doors the seedlings should 
be pricked off into trays and kept on the dry 
side until they are established, after which they 
may be grown in a cold frame in preparation for 
planting out in May or June. The plant prefers 
sun, but will do well in a semi-shaded position. 

For pot culture, the potting medium used 
should be good and the drainage efficient. Five 
plants in a 64-inch pot should be capable of 
producing a well-furnished appearance, with 
spikes ot pale rose bloom up to 3 feet in height, 
well set off by the delicate green of the rather 
tender foliage. 

Seeds may be sown now for an autumn dis- 
play in the conservatory. G. R. S. 

FOXGLOVES. 

AFTFR the fluwering of early shrubs, ete., is 
over, bare places an the shrubbery and hardy 
herbaceous border may be made gay with Fox- 
gloves. A good strain of seed will give plants 
of many shades of colour, and amongst the 
shrubs and in open spots Foxgloves when in 
bloom have a very pleasing effect. The seed 
is cheap and may be sewn at this time in 
beds, the seedlings to be lifted and planted 
later, or the seed may be sown where the plants 
are required te bloom. 

Established plants shed secds freely, and nume- 
rous seedlings will spring up annually with no 
further trouble. For brightening and relieving 
the dullness of many cepen spaces, and where 
other plants have failed, few if any flowers are 
equal to a good strain of Foxgloves, both for 
showiness and ease of culture. There is no fear 
of the plants being destroved by rabbits, as is 
the case with many other plants in woods and 
shrubberies, U. Markham, Wrotham Park 
(rardens, Barnet. 
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IRISES. 


IRIS KAEMPFERI. 

Tag genus Iris is remarkable ior its richly- 
marked and beautifully-coloured flowers, and 
these characteristics are highly exemplified in 
Iris Kaempferi, one of the finest members of 
the family. 

It is difficult to imagine anything more beau- 
tiful than large masses of these beautiful flowers 
in the lake garden, as at Pyrford Court. The 
plants are usually in their best condition 
throughout the month of June, but this season 
their flowering is somewhat later. Our garden 
of Japanese Irises is a scene of subdued 
colours, the magnificent. blossoms ranging from 
fae white through every shade of mauve and 
ilac to rosy purple and intensely deep blue. 
Some sorts are pure white, others delicately 
veined with a tinge of green; some have a 
margin of lilac or lavender, some are shaded, 
some mottled, while many and probably the 
most beautiful are the large,  self-coloured 
{lowers of lilac, lavender, or blue. The variety 
Pyrford Gem, illustrated in Fig. 12, p. 35, has 
purple veining on a white ground, the purple 
passing to blue at the base, where there is a 
yellow blotch. The standards are claret purple. 

Iris Kaempferi grows best in a deep, rich, 
moist soil. Japanese cultivators have a system 
of irrigating the beds, but this is not necessary 
in this country; deep cultivation and mulching 
during the growing season are, however, 
essential. 

The plantations here were made by the lake 
side, where the roots can easily find water. 
hut the lake dried out completely in 1921 and 
was not refilled until the spring of this year. 
This left the Tris beds at least 2 feet above the 
water-table. yet in spite of the abnormally low 
rainfall of the past two years they continne to 
flourish 

Propagation is easily effected by seeds, and 
the raising of seedlings is a fascinating method 
of increasing the stuck. If seed is sown as 
soon as it is ripe germination takes place 
auickly, and a large proportion of the plants 
flower in the second vear. The old root stocks 
may also be divided, and this should be done in 
late summer or early antumn after the flower- 
ing period is over. W. Auton, Pyrford Court 
Gardens, Woking. 





HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


DWARF KNIPHOFIAS. 


Dering the last few years numbers of new 
varieties of dwarf Red Hot Pokers have been 
raised and some of the early-fowering kinds 
have a definite value, inasmuch as with them 
the season for these handsome plants ccm- 
mences in early June, instead of a month or 
six weeks later, from which time a suczessiun 
may be maintained until autumn. 

‘he value of these pigmy Kniphofias to the 
rock-gardener cannot be overrated, and thev 
are not less useful in the border. Their hand- 
some, Pampas-grass-like foliage, generally of a 
rich, glossy green, and the elegant, upstanding 
flower spikes of some 2 feet in stature which 
blaze into bright heads of fiery jvermilon, 
scarlet, yellow or coral-red, help not only to 
give emphasis and character to plantings of 
lowlier subjects, but to afford a most brilliant 
display of unusual colouring. 

Among the earlier of these dwarf Kniphotias 
may be mentioned rufa, clear yellow with a 
red tip; Goldelse Improved, rich yellow self: 
Prince of Orange, rich orange; brevifolia, bright 
red and yellow; and the July-flowering K. 
Nelsoniu, a charming, dwarf species with crimson 
and orange spikes and remarkably fine foliage. 

None of these grows much above 2 feet tall. 
and in some soils they may not attain that 
height. The plants bloom freely not only in full 
summer, but maintain a succession of spikes for 
several months, Any freely-drained soil in 
full exposure to the sun will suit them and, 
once established, they appear to be quite hardy 
in all but cold soils and very bleak localities. 
Propagation is easily effected by detaching and 
replanting offsets. A. T. J. 





THE ALPINE GARDEN. 


ASTER FARRERI. 


Tue Aster family is so large in itself and has 
given birth to so many varieties and hybrids 
that the choice among the different sections is 
aimost unlimited. Apart from the late. flower- 
ing ones, popularly called Michaelmas Daisies, 
we have now quite a number of earlier bloomers, 
especially varieties of A. alpinus, I ot- 
serve certain folk class Aster — Farrer! 
among the forms of A. alpinus, but it is re- 
coynised, I believe, as a distinct species, and 
I am not inclined to disagree with this view. 
For all garden purposes it is a bolder and 
more imposing subject than most of the alpinus 
forms, and is not only a good rock plant, but 
is fine in the border. A plant which reaches 
a height of one foot can always be advanta- 
yeously employed in the latter. 

The merit of A. Farreri is so great that it 
should not pe overlcoked when considering 
what additions should be made to the garden. 
It has long, narrow, rather pointed leaves, 
stems clad sufficiently with leaflets and bearms 
very large flowers of a fine, deep violet blue. 
prettily fringed and with the colouring en 
hanced by the vermilion-orange of the disc. It 
is a native of grassy slopes in Northern China, . 
and seems to be hardy with us. Its chief 
danger will probably be from slugs. &. Arnott. 


MECONOPSIS CAMBRICA. 


Desrite the undoubted merits of the Welsh: 
Poppy, a plant very beautiful both in flower 
and foliage, it is not. a subject that any person © 
diseretion would irtroduee into the rock- 
garden, dry wall or other place where | 
abounding colonising enterprise would be likely 
to prove too aggressive for choicer plants. It 
is, nevertheless, a fine subject for cool woot 
land slopes and walls, old ruins or the stream- 
side, where it associates well, and easily holds 
its own, with Ivy, Ferns, Foxgloves, and other 
native herbage. 

Thera is a form of this Poppy with large 
flowers of a tawny orange colour, which do $ 
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spherical heads of blossom being large and of 
good texture, and ranging in colour from pale 
citron yellow to a deep, warm orange, with or 
without flecks and marginal shadings of bronze 
and crimson. 

M. cambrica is a true perennial, and though 
the same may be said of the doubles, the 
do not seem to be quite so permanent in all 
soils as the type. A. T.J 


GYPSOPHILA CERASTIOIDES. 


As one who has long appreciated the beauty 
of Gypsophila cerastioides, an old favourite 
alpine, and still one of the best of these 
fascinating flowers, it was a peculiar pleasure 
to me to see a grand plant in the rock garden 
at Kew recently. I do not remember ever 
having seen one finer, and certainly it was 
vastly better than the majority found in even 
the best alpine gardens. 

lt was a large specimen and covered with 
exquisite white flowers, with their charming 
-lines which add beauty to the little blooms. 

In many ways G. cerastioides is quite dis- 
tinct from most members of the family to 
which it belongs. It is not a trailer, like G. 
prostrata, nor is it a tall grower like the 
popular G. paniculata or others of its class. 
On the contrary, it forms a low carpet of 
small, greyish leaves, thick-set, where it does 
well, wiih its bonny flowers, which are larger 
than the individual blooms of G. paniculata. 

The plant appears to favour lime or chalk 
in the soil, and a sunny position is desirable. 
although I have grown it fairly successfully in 
a north-west aspect. It is an old plant in 
alpine gardens, but is not at present much 
grown, this baing probably due to the intro- 
duction of so many new plants. It does not, 
however, deserve this neglect. . 

POTENTILLA TONGUEI. 

I HAVE no precise record of the origin of this 
pretty, dwarf, hybrid Potentilla, but it has 
heen in cultivation for many years, and, so 
far as I can discover, I consider that it must 
have originated in the forties of the last 
century. It says a good deal for i.s value that 
it has survived for so many years, and that it 
is still in commerce, though not at all plenti- 
ful compared to what one might expect. I 
have known it for more than forty years, and 
have always appreciated its low, rather trail- 
ing habit and its beautiful flowers of orange 
and terra-cotta It is not difficult to cultivate 
on the level parts of an ordinary rock garden, 
but appears to resent being placed in a 
position where it will become parched in dry 
summers, without being treated to a plentiful 
soaking of water now and then. It is increased 
hy division. I first saw it in the garden of a 
veteran alpinist who looked upon it as one of 
his best flowers, and he had a very choice col- 
lection of the best flowers of the day. 


ALYSSUM SPINOSUM. 


THE valuabie, silvery-leaved Alyssum spinosum 
was seen in several trade exhibits at the 
recent Chelsea show, and was evidently ap- 
preciated by visitors. But the little plants 
_hecessarily shown did not give any true idea 
of the effect of this Alyssum, when it has been 
established for some time. A specimen some 
six or mine inches across is hardly representa- 
tive of a plant which will grow three feet 
in diameter. It is, when once established, 
free-growing, and forms a dense, silvery mound. 
giving in summer a wealth of small, creamy- 
white flowers. It may be planted on a level 
spot; hanging down over stones; or when 
small, placed in the chinks of a wall-garden 
and allowed to develop into a large specimen. 

It has a defect, however, when it becomes 
very large, of becoming dead in the centre. 
but this is only after the lapse of a good many 
years. Young plants may easily be raised from 
seeds, or from cuttings rooted in sandy soil 
under glass. 

Alyssum spinosum is quite hardy. There is 
a rose-coloured variety, which was sent out a 
few years ago. It is not, however, bright in 
colour, and is no improvement on the type. NW. 
Arnott. 
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PYLEWELL PARK. 


PYLEWELL PARK, the seat of W. Ingham 
Whitaker, Esq., is about two miles east of 
Lymington, Hampshire, and contains a magni- 
ficent collection of rare shrubs, many of which 
were planted a good many years ago, and also 
a collection of new Rhododendron species and 
hybrids. 





The first plants I noticed during a 
recent visit were MLapageria rosea. on 
a north wall, and Myosotidium nobile 


at the base of a wall—one on each side of 
the door into the kitchen garden. This was 
the first time I had seen this plant in flower. 
Passing the glasshouses, I noticed a fine lot 
of Carnations in full bloom, and quite the 
finest was a pink seedling raised by the able 
gardener, Mr. Hamilton; it has great sub- 
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Ceratostigma Willmottiana, -big bushes of 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia and G. sulphurea, and 
Fagus Cunninghamii were interesting. Other 
fine plants were Escallonia organensis, -Cornus 
florida rubra, a fine specimen of Drimys 
Winteri, Osteomeles anthyHidifolia, a big 
Pittosporum Buchanani, Ceanothus thyrsiflorus 
—very bright and effective—Leptospermum 
Chapmanni, 7 feet or 8 feet high, just opening, 
promised to be a glorious sight, and L. 
Nichollii, nearly as big, was close by. But I 
thought the finest sight was a wonderful speci- 
men of Tricuspidaria lanceolata, perhaps 20 feet 
high, a broad and shapely specimen, carrying 
thousands of its red, Chinese-lantern-like 
blooms. It was worth a long journey to see 
this. Near the lake a fine Embothrium cocci- 
neum was in full bloom, and on the right- 
hand side, in a cool, shady, moist position, a 
wonderful batch of Primula helodoxa looked 





14.—ROSE F. J. 
SALTAIRE, JULY 11. 


FIG. HARRISON, 


stance of flower-stem and foliage, and it stands 
out from all the other varieties. Outside was 
a bed of seedling Aquilegias, several of which 
appeared exceptionally fine. Passing on to- 
wards the house, there is a sheltered wall, 
facing south or thereabouts, covered with un- 
common shrubs. I noticed Feijowa Sellowiana 
in fine form; Adenocarpus, Westringia 
rosmarmılłormis, Sphacele Lindleyi, Abelia 
longituba (?), Cassia corymbosa, Teucrium 
latifolium, and many others. Close by 
were wany new shrubs planted in small 
beds, with a fine specimen of Tricuspidaria 
lanceolata in the background. A fine specimen 
of Bignonia radicans adorns the front of the 
house, and Rosa Moyesii was particularly good. 

To the west of the house there is a very 
pretty sunk garden; the colour scheme is pink 
and lavender. Turning back to the shrub 
garden, I noticed a magnificent specimen of 
Acacia dealbata, which must be a wonderful 
sight when in full bloom. After the hot sum- 
mer of 1921, there was a great show of flowers 
in 1922. Several Berberis species, many Olearia 
and Senecio species are planted here, and 
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particularly well. Lower down was a big bed 
of Primula Lissadell Hybrid and other varie- 
ties. All round the water's edge were plant- 
ings of Primula japonica, P. pulverulenta, ete 

Leaving the water and climbing the slope, I 
found under the big oaks, sheltered by belts 
of Rhododendron ponticum, the collection of 
Rhododendrons that Mr. Hamilton is getting 
together. Not being a Rhododendron specialist, 
I, can write little about individual species, but 
I thought the plants looked very well in the 
soil, which seems to be leaf soil over a gravel 
subsoil. I noticed specimens of R. Loderi and 
R. Loder’s white, and species with gigantic 
foliage. I saw the nursery beds full of young 
plants that Mr. Hamilton has raised, and on 
my way back noticed two more nursery plant- 
ings, all under numbers. One of the glass- 
houses contains a fine plant of Lonicera Hilde- 
brandti; I thought this would have grown out- 
side in a sheltered corner of Pylewell, as it 
grows out in the open near Minehead! There 
was also Mandevillea suaveolens in full bloom, 
and Clianthus puniceus in flower on one of 
the walls outside. G. H. Dalrymple. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
ebviate delay in obtaining answers to their com- 
munications, and save us much time and trouble, 
sf they would kindly observe the notice printed 
weekly to the effect that all letters relating te 
financial matters, and to advertisements should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that all communi- 
cations intended for publication or referring to 
the Literary department, and ali plants to be 
named, should be directed to the Epitors. The 
two departments, Publishing and Editorial, are 
distinct, and much unnecessary delay and confusion 
arise when letters are misdirected. 

-Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by 
sending to the Editors early intetltgence of local 
events likely to be of interest to our readers, or of 
any matters which it is desirable to bring under 
the notice of horticulturisty. 











MR. KINGDON WARD'S 
SEVENTH EXPEDITION 


IN ASIA.* 
No. 18.—Over IHE Sr La. 
N October 12 we set out for the Salweer 


—seven Tibetan porters, my Chinese 
vook Las Li, and myself. The weather 
was beautifully fine—too brilliant to last, in 
fact; but the rains were over, and we had 


nothing 10 fear for a forinight or three weeks, 
at any rate. Twicy before I had crossed the 
Si La, but that was some years agc now, and 
it always holds fresh surpriscs. 

Ascending through Pine forest, we foung 
scattered bushes of Oak, Rhododendron de- 
corum, and other woody plants. There was 
an undergrowth of Bracken and grass, where 
a few flowers yet bloomed, a _ pale-cheeked 
Adenophora, and a Gentian with rosy purple 
flowers being consp’cuous. This flank of the 
range catches the sun, and Pine forest replaces 
the denser and mcre varied forest of the 
sheltered slopes; in both cases tree growth 
descends to the water’s edge. 

In the afternoon we reached the Tra-na La, 
4,151 feet abovo the river. Crossing the spur, 
we descended through mixed forest to the 
torrent and «amped. We were now in a deep, 
sheltered valley, amidst the most varied vege- 
tation. It was not, however, like the ‘‘ tem- 
perate rain forest ’’ of the north-east frontier 
of Burma. Amongst the more conspicuous 
trees ‘vere Birch, Maple, Magnolia, Pyrus, 
Yew, Holly, and Fuonymus; while towering 
over all were magnificent Pseudotsugas. Large 
bushes and trees of Rhododendron argenteum 
(?) formed shapeless masses. ‘There were 
Vines and Clematis and other climbers, and, 
of course, much Jarger-leafed undergrowth — 
Arisaema (trilobed leaf), Rodgersia, Lilium 
gigauteam, Begonia, clusters of purple Im- 
patiens, and thickets of Strobilanthes, besides 
many Ferns. But the undergrowth was mori- 
bund >r decomposed; the leaves were whirling 
down from ihe trees, orange, scarlet, yellow; 
the split capsules were freeing their seeds; 
and the fleshy fruits were displaying themselves 
in bright colours to the birds. Incidentally, I 
may remark, I hav: never seen a bird touch 
the conspicuous red fruits of an Arisaema, and 
until one actually sees it in any given case it 
is purely ən assumption to say that birds 
distribute tho seeds. 

The following day we marched up the valley 
through forest which grew richer and ever 
richer in Rhododendrons and poorer’ in 
deciduous-leafed trees. Picea replaced Pseudo- 
tsuga. Birch trees held out till the meadows 
were reached, where thickets of Rhododendron 
end Willow alternated with patches of forest. 
Ascending the valley, terrace by terrace, after 
climbing the steep pitches between, we sud- 
denly emerged into the ice-worn alpine zone 
at the head of the cwm. In the summer it is 
a gorgeous bog garden. rock garden, and 


* Tho previous articles by Mr. Kingdon Ward were 
published in our issues of May 14, June 18, July 23. 
Auvust 20, September 3. October 8, 29, 1921; January 
7, 21, March 11, 25, April & 22, May 6, 20, June 3, 17, 
July 1. 15, 22, August 5, 26, September 9, 23, October 
7, 21. November 4, 18, December 2, 16. 30, 1929; 
Jannary 13, 27. February 10 24, March 10, 24, April 7, 
21, May 6, June 2, 23, and July 7, 19233. 
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meadow. Now it was bleak and colourless. 
A dozen species of Rhododendron appeared like 
mazic—bushes of purple-flowered R. brevisty- 
lum, or “rusty leaf,’ as I call it; R. 
sanguineum, R. pagophyllum, species of the 
Neriiflorum and Haematodes groups, and many 
more. However, there was no chance of finding 
anything new here, though I gathered seed as 
I went slong. 7 

Ascending the great rock wall of the Si La, 
other species appeared, notably the prostrate 
R. repens of the Forrestii group. There were 
very few flowers anywhere, but more in the 
open alpine region than in the forest; some 
yellow Saxifrages, Senecio, Gentians, Geranium, 
and Aster. As for Primulas, there were P. 
serratifolia, P. Souliei, P. sikkimensis, and 
others. 

In the afternoon we reached the pass, be- 
tween 14,000 fect and 15,000 feet, and descended 
to a deeply eroded valley. The west flank 
faces south-west, and at this altitude possesses 
quite a different flora to the sheltered flank 
by which we had ascended. There was a Meco- 
nopsis here, ənd Prinuila bella, but not a single 
Rhododendron until we got much farther down. 

In the valley were a number of plants 
actually in bloom, including Primula serrati- 
folia, with masses of golden Trollius and a 
gamboge-coloured Fotentilla, with strikingly 
large flowers. Primula muscarioides wag barely 
over, but the group is poorly represented in 
this area. 

After a minimum temperature, under the 
trees, of 33°, the day dawned perfectly clear. 
Water splashed and slid over the cliffs all 
round us. Crossing the stream, we began the 
ascent of the next ridge, where patches of 
forest alternated with thickets of Ribes, Rubus 
and Bamboo The trees were mostly Birch, 
festooned with lichen which swayed like lace 
in the breeze. Herbs attained a height of 7 
teet here—species sf Strobilanthes, Thalictrum, 
Astilbe, Rodgersia, Polygonum, Aconitum, and 
eeveral Umbelliferae, forming the undergrowth 
of the Birch forest. Higher up, Abies and 


Rhododendron replaced Birch forest, the latter. 


forming dense shrubberies. There were pools 
of peaty weter in the ice-worn hollows sur- 
rounded by meads; the dry haulms of dead 
flowers twitched in the gusty wind. No trees 
grew in these boggy places. ‘The Rhododendron 
bushes were “ smutty twig’ and ‘ giant rose,” 
both of which are found so far east as Mu4li— 
or species so near them as to be indistinguish- 
able, except by mezns of the microscope. 

In the Abies forest, towards the summit of 
the ridge, two s} ecies of Primula—P. vernicosa, 
one of the Sonchifolia group, and a Nivalis 
Primula—were found. The former is a miser- 
able little thing, with two or three white 
flowers, which open very early in the 
snow. I saw no trace of it on this occa- 
sion, but this is the locus classicus where I 
discovered it in 1911. The Nivalis form was 
in seed, and I gathered a little of it, though 
it hus been sent home before. 

The pass here—a notch in the razor-back— 
is called sororously Nyi-ser-ri-go—that is to 
kay, ‘the top of the mountain of yellow 
Bamboc.” We had a good view of the snow- 
peak called Gompa La, jon ‘the Salween- 
itrawaddy divide, from here. Descending to- 
wards the Salween, we came on sloping lawns, 
dotted with low bushes of an  Intricatum 
Rhododendron. Then, leaving the Abies forest, 
we came down to grassy alps, and, lower down 
still, to park-like slopes, flecked with Alder 
and Pine trees. A ruck of Bracken and coarse 
herbs—Anemone vitifolia, Scabiosa sp., Nomo- 
charis, etz., surged waist-high under the 
scattered trees, but this only on sunny slopes. 
Immediately over the crest of the ridge, and 
filling every gully, is dense forest, big trees in 
the drier places, impenetrable Bamboo where 
the slopes become moister. ‘There are Oaks, 
Maple, Schima, Ailanthus, Picea, and Pseudo- 
tsuga, the Conifers in particular growing to n 
huge size. But the most striking tree is un- 
doubtedly Rhododendron sino-grande, which in 
the depths of the forest may grow 50 feet or 
60 feet high, but which on the outer rim is 
a gnarled tree not exceeding 30 feet. The 
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leaves, brightly silvered below, are immense: 
one I measured from a moderate-sized tre 
being 21 inches long, excluding the 3inch 
petiole, and 8 inches wide; but they run con. 
siderably larger than that. The rust-coloured 
capsules, too, are of large size, averaging nearly 
5 inches long and fat in proportion. Un- 
fortunately, they are greatly favoured by a 
caterpillar which causes havoc amongst the 
large, winged sveds. Only one of the Grande 
series is known trom east of the Yang-tz 
(K.W. 4509); they are almost entirely confined 
to the rain forests of the west. As a matter 
of fact, 1 am not sure that K.W. 4509 is a 
Grande at all—it may be a Hodgsoni. 

A common twiner amongst the Bamboo and 
undergrowth is a species of Crawfurdia, whuse 
thread-like stems are hung all the way up 
with smali, polony-like fruits, filled with black 
seeds. These, too, harboured grubs. It is a 
widely distributed species, found also at Mu-li 
aud in the Hpimaw Hills. We were entering 
a region where life is abundant, and its de 
struction equally o. In the afternoon we 
reached the village of Bahang, still a day's 
march from the Salween; I spent three days 
here wita the French priest, collecting porter 
for the difienlt journey to the Taron. The 
weather was brilliant, and a fine spell had 
certainly set in. 

(In February I was so fortunate as to return 
to England on the same boat as Mr. Forrest. 
Curiously enough, we got talking about plants! 
I was able to show him some of my Rhodo- 
dendron specimens. For the names of many 
in this article and in future articles I am 
indebted to him). F. Kingdon Ward. 





THE TERCENTENARY OF GASPARD 
BAUHIN'’S “ PINAX,” 1623. 


THIS year the literary world is celebrating the 
tercentenary of the publication of the first folio 
of Shakespeare’s plays; and although it is not 
possible to claim many scientific works a 
worthy of a similar honour, there is one which 
perhaps deserves our notice. Three hundred 
years ago a book was published at Basle, 
Switzerland, which had an immense influence 
on the nomenclature of plants; and although 
the march of scientific thought has long age 
ewept past it (how unlike the immortal plays» 
yet even to-day, to the student of botamcal 
history, it is a mine of wealth. Gaspard 
Bauhin’s Pinaz theatri botanici. etc., repre 
sented the careful research of forty years. The 
word pinax means register; and the book 1s 4 
wonderful compilation of all the synonyms used 
by previous writers, commencing with Theo 
phrastus and Dioscorides. It is, however, more 
than that, for in place of the alphabetical ar 
rangement usually adopted by the herbalists. 
Bauhin grouped his plants by their natura 
affinities, so far as it was possible to do so by 
the limited scientific knowledge at his command. 
Further, throughout the book a distinct pre 
ference is shown for using only two words 2 
a plant name; thus foreshadowing the binomia 
nomenclature that Linnaeus made law at a a 
date. In reducing the chaos of plant names - 
a rational order, the Pinaz conferred a ae 
henefit on succeeding botanists, many of nk 
have left on record the high esteem with whic 
thev regarded it. re 

Gaspard Bauhin was a member of a fama 
physicians that. flourished in France and ts T 
land for over two centuries. He was eft hi 
1560, and died in 1624. His father had ; a 
native town, Amiens, on account of a Ig rd. 
persecution, and his two sons, Jean and gai 

ce 
were born in Switzerland. Gaspard, wad 
years younger than his brother ane go. 
destined to become the more famous 0 A rance 
However, Jean Bauhin deserves remo di 
as the author of tbe Historia BN <ouitt 
rerzalis, published posthumously by, Gace 
law, J. H. Cherler, in three large folio y 


im in 
also for a smaller work published by aebili 
1598, entitled Historia nov et wich ie far 
fentis balnetgae Bollensis, w 


oe gs ] baths 
more than a description o 
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af Boll, in Wiirtemberg, including, in fact, a 
remarkable account of the local natural history, 
as well as numerous woodcuts of the various 
kinds of fruit to be found in the orchards, The 
published works of Gaspard Bauhin include his 
Phytopinaz, seu enumeratio plantarum, 1596, 
which contains a description of the Potato plant 
but without an illustration), ante-dating Gerard 
hy one year; his Prodromos theatri botanici, 
1620, containing many new species ; and new edi. 
tions of Mattioli’s Opera omnia, and Tabernae- 
montanus’ herbal. He had projected a great 
Theatrum plantarum, but this, with the ex- 
ception of one part, was never published; and 
his fame chiefly rests upon the Pinaz of 1623. 

An excellent example of the influence of the 
Pinar upon a celebrated later botanist is 


afforded by a copy of the second edition (1671) 
now in the library of the Linnean Society of 


London. 


This copy belonged to Linnaeus, and 





PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


RHODODENDRON DAURICUM VAR. 
MUCRONULATUM. 

Tuts is one of the most beautiful and depend- 
able of spring-flowering plants grown in the 
Arnold Arboretum (Fig. 15). lt never fails 
to put forth each year a wealth of lovel 
blossoms, which vary in colour from rosy-pin 
to rose-purple. These flowers are remarkably 
resistant to frost, much more so than those of 
the typical R. dauricum, or, indeed, of any 
other early-flowering Rhododendron. This 
variety may be regarded as the south-eastern 
form of the species, being common in con- 
tinental north-eastern Asia from the valley of 
the Amur southward. It is especially abundant 
in Korea, from the mountains of the extreme 
north to the island of Que'paert in the south. 


Kirilow, about 1835, and introduced into cul- 
tivation by Dr. Bretschneider, who sent seeds 
from the type locality to the Arnold Arboretum 
in 1882. It flowered for the first time in the 
spring of 1888. and each season since it has 
never failed to cover itself with flowers in the 
spring, and with a cheerful] mass of tinted leaves 
For the gardens of eastern 


in the autumn. 
North America, it is a first-rate plant. Æ. H. 
Arnold Arboretum, Harvard 


Wilson, 
University. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


_ THE CYPRESSES OF MONTEREY. 

THouGH the Monterey Cypress (Cupressus 
macrocarpa) is so well known in all parts of 
the world possessing a climate that is other than 
severe, it does not appear to be common know- 
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FIG. 15.—-RHODODENDRON DAURICUM MUCRONULATUM. 


has been profusely annotated by him with the 
plant names adopted by himself. It reminds us 
that behind the lawgiver of modern botanical 
nomenclature stood the monument raised by the 
labours of Gaspard Bauhin. Linnaeus received 
the book from a fellow student, Carl Gustaf 
Warmholtz, in 1730, the year in which he be- 
ean demonstrator in the botanic garden of 
Upsala University, as a MS. note upon the fly- 
page testifies: and Dr. R  Daydon Jackson. 
Gen. Sec. L.S., tells me that it is ‘on record else- 
where that Linnaeus received this book in part- 
Payment for special coaching in botany rendered 
to his friend Warmholtz; also, that the copious 
pyuotations must have been added at a much 
ater date than 1730. Linnaeus also possessed a 
Copy of the 1623 edition, which, judging from a 
Sei note on the fly-page, he purchased in 
is but left unannotated. According to Pritzel, 
Meine ae ae i the elder De Candolle is 
herbarium ay ae of the De Candolle 

n conclusion, it may be added that Linnaeus 
oe me genus Bauhinia in honour of the 
y Fera the Pinax and his brother Jean. 


It occurs in Hokkaido, where it is rare, and 
finds the western limits of its range in the 
Chinese province of Chihli. It is a common 
undergrowth in the open Larch-forests on the 
volcanic soils of north Korea, where it is often 
ten feet tall. Its leaves are pleasantly fragrant 
when crushed or dried, like those of R. dauri- 
cum, and the autumn tints are similar. In 
Korea it is one of the first shrubs to open its 
flowers in the spring, and being everywhere 
abundant—in open rocky country, mountain 
slopes, cliffs and woodlands—is a prominent 
feature of the vegetation. 

R. dauricum var. mucronulatum is well dis- 
tinguished from the type by its larger, less 
coriaceous leaves, which are sometimes nearly 
three inches long and 14 inches wide, and 
usually pale on the underside with crenate- 
serrate margin. The flowers are larger, being 
often 13 inches across, of a more pleasing shade, 
and sometimes the lobes are not so deeply cleft 
and consequently the flower is less flattened and 
more bell-shaped. 

This useful plant was discovered on Po-hua- 
shan, a mountain west of Peking, by Dr. P. Y. 


ledge that this noble and useful species is 
represented in the wild state by only a few 
storm-beaten trees scattered over less than a 
square mile of ground on the Monterey Peninsula 
of California. In no other part of the world 
does C. macrocarpa grow as an indigenous 
species, and the little territory which it now 
exclusively occupies consists of two narrow, 
rocky headlands which stand boldly out to sea 
on either side of the estuary of the Carmello 
River. 

It is evident that this little group of trees 
is but the remnant of a vast forest which has 
gradually been engulfed by the sea, and when 
one realises that hardly a season passes without 
some few of these surviving trees being claimed 
by the devouring waters one cannot doubt but 
that the whole of this ancestral grove will have 
vanished before very long. For it is no ordinary 
sea that rages against the wall and buttress of 
this little colony with such eternal persistence, 
but a sea which is daily whipped to a fury so 
intense that the rising spray will obscure the 
noon-day sun and, driving across the wilder- 
ness of shifting sands to landward, turn to a 
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dull brown the fringe of the Pines (P. insig- 
nis), which crown with their rugged gloom the 
summit of the distant Head of Monterey. 

_ So different are the Cypresses of this hand- 
ful of storm-broken survivors to the trees of 
the same kind which enjoy the vigour of youth 
and the sheltering care of our parks and gar- 
dens that one would hardly believe them to 
belong to the same species; and for that reason 
one might, perhaps, even excuse the picturesque 
imagination of the local post-card maker who 
disseminates the popular fiction that the trees 
are Oedars of Lebanon! Indeed, these historic 
Cypresses, seen against the white rocks to which 
they cling, or standing in the ever-drifting 
sand which is even whiter than the rocks, do 
bear a closer resemblance to the classical trees 
uf some old master’s canvas than to those of 
any living forest, 

Fantastic in shape, their trunks often curiously 
flattened and their crowns broken as if crushed 
by the burden of some invisible weight, they 
loom darkly silhouetted against their white 
surroundings. Clipped by the eternal bite of 
the salt spray, their once slender and elegant 
boughs have bulged and thickened into cushiony 
buffers, as if the better to resist the onslaughts 
of their untiring cnemy. Some trees in little 
isolated groups lic cowering and wrecked in 
huddled confusion where the wind has cast them 
down, a heap of strangely contorted limbs which 
here and there make brave but futile efforts 
towards restoration by breaking afresh into 
tufty pads of verdure. Agun, one may emerge 
from the shadowy gloom of a few trees which 
have benefited by the shelter afforded by their 
stricken companions, to come upon another 
colony, every tree of which stands rigid and dead 
whilst through their naked and tattered rig- 
ging, which is bleached as a weathered bone, 
the grey spray drives With a ghostly sound. 

Leagues of this primeval forest have, as I 
have said, been engulfed by the sea, and the 
width of the fringe still standing does not mea- 
sure a quarter of a mile at its widest part. 
Had it not been for the rocks in which the 
survivors are now entrenched civilised man would 
never have seen Cupressus macrocarpa. The 
species would have passed, as other species havo 
passed, unknown to science and history. And 
although it is unlikely that the present genera- 
tion, or the next, will witness the final sur- 
render of these aboriginal Cypresses to the con- 
quering ocean, the hour will come when the last 
stalwart must yield. Like the days of the shore 
Indians, who once ate their clams and burned 
the Willow bark in the dark shades of the prime- 
val Cypress forest, ‘and who are now a fast 
vanishing race, so the days of the Cypresses 
of Momerey will come to an end and the only 
traces of their natural habitat will be found in 
books and records. A. T. Johnson. 


LABURNUMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


LasuRNUMS, small European trees or large 
shrubs, sometimes called “Golden Rain,” can 
fwnish garders in June and early July with 
the handsomest yellow-flowered trees which may 
be grown in the Uniled States. The best 
known Laburnum in America, according to the 
Bulletin of Popular Information, issued by 
the Arnold Arboretum, is Laburnum anagy- 
roides, or as it is more often called Laburnum 
vulgare. This is a native of central and 
southern Europe, and a shapely tree from 
twenty to thirty feet in height. It is one of 
the most generally planted and popular exotio 
plants in England, and probably was brought 
early to the United States, where it has been 
more generally planted than the other Labur- 
nums. Although not always perfectly hardy 
in Massachusetts, large plants are occasionally 
found in the neighbourhood of Boston, and 
these have been covered with their drooping 
racemes of golden-coloured Howers, 

A number of varieties of Laburnum = anagy- 
roides are propagated in European nurseries, 
but these are curiosities, and certainly not 
better as garden plants than the type of the 
Species. One of the most distinet of the 
abnormal forms, var. bullatum, with its curi- 
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ously twisted and contorted leaflets is now in 
bloom in the Arboretum. The Scotch Labur- 
num (L. alpinum), probably so called because 
it ıs a most cultivated and favourite garden 
plant in Scotland, flowers later than L. 
anagyroides, and is a hardier plant in this 
part of the country, with longer racemes of 
flowers. When the plants growing in the 
Arboretum are covered with their long droop- 
ing flower clusters they are objects of great 
beauty, and it is surprising how little this 
plant is known to American garden makers. 
Another Laburnum. L. Watereri, a natural 
hybrid between L. alpinum and L. anagy- 
roides, which is intermediate between its par- 
ents in botanical characters and in the time 
of flowering, and is a beautiful small tree. 
better suited to the New Zealand climate than 
L. anagyroides, and a good plant for the 
decoration of a June garden. L. Watereri ap- 
pears to be little knuwn in America. The 
third species of Laburnum. L. caramanicum, a 
native of Greece and Asia Minor. has been 
planted in the Arnold Arboretum but has not 
proved hardy there. 


CORDYLINE AUSTRALIS IN SOUTH WEST 
SCOTLAND. 

In the inland districts of the south-west of 
Scotland Cordyline australis cannot be called 
a success, but matters are different in gardens 
near the sea, especially where there is some 
shelter from strong winds. There are some 
very fine examples of this Cordyline in certain 
Wigtownshire gardens, for example, such as 
in that of Sir Herbert Maxwell, at Monreith, 
and in that of Mr. Kenneth M'‘Douall, at 
Logan, those in the latter place being magnifi- 
cent specimens, and very numerous. In 
Logan gardens there are some fine rows of 
great, stately plants many feet high; and their 
sheltered position gives them a splendid chance 
of continuing to do well. C. australis flowers 
and fruits well at both Monreith and Logan, 
and it is rather unfortunate the plant is not 
equally successful inland. I do not know of 
any really good specimen in an inland garden 
in the south-west of Scotland, but I know 
some places where it has been tried several 
times, but has succumbed in winter. S. Arnott. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Poisonous Plants of all Countries.* 


THIS is an octavo book of 112 pages, including 
a good index. It may be regarded ag a technical 
book on the subject, intended for the use of 
doctors, medical men generally, and chemists, as 
a book of reference. A very large number of 
plants is dealt with, but the information is con- 
fined to a brief description of the plant, popular 
names, a reduced drawing of the same, the namo 
of the plant, the natural order to which it be- 
longs and the toxic principles it contains. There 
is a classification of the poisons under such 
headings as ‘‘ Acting on the Brain,” “ Acting on 
the Spinal Cord,” “‘ Acting on the Heart,” ete. 
These are subdivided into narcotics, deliriants, 
inebriants, convulsives, depressants, asthenics, 
etc., and would be useful in diagnosing cases 
of poisoning. In other respects the book does 
not appeal to the lay reader, because it does not. 
contain instances of poisoning or how a plant 
came to poison the victim. Attractive flowers or 
berries appeal to young people, who are tempted 
to eat them, but hundreds of the plants men- 
tioned would not appeal to old or young in 
ordinary ways that would make them dangerous. 
A list of plants is -given in an appendix as ro- 
putedly poisonous, and many of them are not 
above suspicion, but one would scarcely look 
for poison in Barberry, Wallflower, Borage, Haw. 
thorn, Beech, Penny Royal, Virginian Poke, 
Goat’s Beard, Broad Bean, ete. Chelidonium 
grandiflorum is given as a different species from 
C majus. The spelling of a number of the 
names wonld be better for revision, such as 
Peony, Abrus precatoribus, Crataegus oxya- 
canthes, and Gypsophilia. ` 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


IXORAS. 


Ixoras are handsome stove flowering shrubs 
and amongst tne finest of all bush-towernns 
plants. Most of them are of compact, bushy 
habit, producing large trusses of flowers in vari. 
ing shades of colour, which render then 
invaluable for all kinds of decorative purposes, 
When out of flower their dark green foliage is 
very attractive. Many of them may be grown 
as large specimens suitable for exhibition 
groups, and the cut blooms are of the greatest 
service for decorative purposes in vases, etc, 
The plants prove very serviceable when flowered 
in 48-sized or 32-sized pots for general decora- 
tion of the conservatory or dwelling house; they 
make a very bright display and last for some 
considerable time in flower. 

The culture of the plants in small pots calls 
fur close attention, yet extra labour in growing 
them to perfection is well repaid. Plants in 
large pots are not so well adapted for house 
decoration, and smaller specimens suffer less in 
dwelling rooms when in proportionately smaller 
pots with good, healthy roots. After tlowering, 
Ixoras should be pruned back with the object 
of producing compact, bushy specimens for the 
following season, They snould be grown on 
afterwards, and when growth is completed 
gradually hardened off in a dry atmosphere to 
favour the ripening of the wood during the 
autumn and winter. The plants should be 
started into growth in the spring in a genial, 
moist atmosphere and a temperature of 70° to 
75° for summer blooming. Throughout the 
summer they may.be grown in an ordinary 
plant-stove. During the winter a temperature 
about 60° is suitable. l 

All the species and varieties of Ixora will 
grow luxuriantly in a moist atmosphere, plunged 
in gentle bottom heat produced from fermenting 
material, such as dung and leaves mixed. The 
Warm, moist conditions of the hot-bed act as 
a preventive to attacks of insects, such as red 
spider, scale, and mealy bug. Syringe the plants 
overhead two or three times during the day 
when the weather is suitable for spraying, and 
expose tnem fully to the light, but shade them 
from strong sunshine. An excess of water at 
the roots must be guarded against until the 
latter have filled the pots. When the plants 
are well rooted and commence to show their 
flower buds, a little liquid manure applied to the 
roots once or twice a week will be beneficial to 
them, as a stimulant favours the flower trusse 
opening freely, but liquid food should not be 
used ‘before the flower buds are formed, other- 
wise it may start them into growth instead oi 





flower. 


On warm days ‘a little air may be admitted, 
but draughts and a dry atmosphere must be 
guarded against. l 

Cuttings of half ripened wood root freely in 
sandy soil in a moist bottom heat and an 
atmospheric temperature of 70° to 159, under 
a hand light or frame. If the cuttings are 
strong the plants will flower the first season 
in small pots. The soil for potting should 
consist of two-thirds rich, turfy loam and onè- 
third fibrous peat or leaf-mould, with silver 
sand added. Well drain the pots with clean 
crocks or potsherds, and a little broken char- 
coal if the latter is procurable. 

The following list includes some of the o 
and most generally cultivated Ixoras, and a 
may be Inghly recommended :—I. dixiana, @ 
handsome form, of good constitution, flowers 
dark orange, produced in large corymbs—a fine 
exhibition plant; I. acuminata, flowers pure 
white and fragrant, a useful variety; I. oe 
a vigorous growing and most effective PA i 
with  salmon-coloured flowers — tinge Wi 
carmine— an ideal exhibition variety; 1. Hees 
superba, a free-flowering, vigorous and hare 
variety. the flowers pright orange 4 t 
I. Pilgrimi, flowers bright orange ane 
shaded with crimson, produced in perfectly a 
corvinbs seven inches in diameter —a fine es 
for exhibition purposes; I. Williamst, a a 
growing and protuse-flowering species, aot 
reddish-salmon coloured flowers—unsurpasse 
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exhibitions; I. Colei, pure white flowers, numer- 
ously produced; I. sanguinea, a distinct kind 
with numerous crimson flowers, shaded with 
deep violet; I. coccinea lutea, a pretty yellow 
with medium-sized flowers, very distinct; 
I. Prince of Orange, a free-flowering variety with 
bright orange-coloured flowers : a plant of strong 
habit of growth, making a large bushy speci- 
men; I. Westii, a very pretty hybrid with 
flowers of a pale rose becoming bright rose 
with age, distinct from any other variety; i. 
macrothyrsa (syn. I. Duffi): this species has 
not a very compact habit of growth, but when 
grown with two to four strong, upright shoots 
it produces flower trusses of an enormous size 
of a beautiful scarlet tinged with crimson. Ixora 
macrothyrsa was first flowered in this country in 
1878, when its extra large trusses cf flower caused 
quite a sensation. It has foliage fully eight to 
ten inches in length. This species was dis- 
covered by Teysmann in the Celebes, and 
appears to be a somewhat widely distributed 
plant in the Malayan Archipelago. John Heal, 
V.M.H. 
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This spring the sparrows again attacked the 
Cerastium. To cover the whole plant mass with 
a raised netting, proof against these birds, was 
certain to produce an eyesore in the garden 
for two or more months. Was the plant really 
worth this? Two ‘‘ nipper” mousetraps were 
baited, set, and laid on the Cerastium. Next 
morning I quite expected to find one or two 
sparrows caught; but, to my sorrow, a robin 
only was in one of the traps. This would not 
do, so the traps were unset but allowed to 
remain. They had the desired effect. Never 
a sparrow ventured on the Cerastium, which 
eventually gave its fine display of white, honey- 
scented bloom. This struck me as marvellous 
intelligence on the part of this bird, though it 
did not go so far as to distinguish between a 
set and unset trap. 

Possibly the sight of the robin caught may 
have had something to do with the deterrent 
effect of the traps. It might, of course, be 


explained as a mere coincidence through the 
sparrows having just completed their nests, but 
the sequel will show that it was not so. 
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NURSERY NOTES. 


A SWEET PEA NURSERY ON THE SOUTH- 
EAST COAST. 

At this time of year when Sweet Peas are 
prominent in almost every garden and amongst 
the most attractive of the exhibits at flower 
shows, a few particulars of a Sweet Pea nur- 
sery which we visited last season about this 
date may be of interest to lovers of this most 
beautiful of all annual flowers. The nursery 
referred to is that of Mr. F. C. Woodcock, 
Walmer, Kent, a village that has great historic 
associations, the Castle at Walmer being for 
many years the residence of the famous Duke 
of Wellington, as well as of William Pitt. 

Mr. Woodcock’s nursery ‘is situated on rising 
ground known as Drum Hill, at the top of 
which is Drum Inn, and the ground rises for 
several miles southward until it terminates in 
the highland about Dover Castle. The soil of 
the nursery is amongst the richest in Kent, 
being a deep loam overlying brick earth. 








FIG. 


SPARROWS AND CERASTIUM 
TOMENTOSUM. 


_ THE perky and resourceful sparrow is ever 
Inventing new ways of annoying the gardener. 
During the spring of last year gore perturbed 
by seeing the mass of Cerastium tomentosum 
taking on a dishevelled appearance, as if it had 
been much pulled about. Instead of recovering 
it grew worse, so a watch was kept and sparrows 
were discovered to be the cause. With their 
beaks they were observed to nip off the woolly 
shoots and to carry them away as material for 
their nests. A piece of netting was laid over. 
but this did not deter them. They did their 
best to drag off the netting to get at tha Ceras- 
tium. As they had ruined the plants so far as 
flowering for the season was concerned, no 
further measures were then taken. 

The sparrows had their nests high up in a 
Rose trellis close by, and on examining them 
it was found that the Cerastium had been used 
for the framework of the nest. along with dry 
grass stems, and not for the lining, which was 
composed of feathers, as usual. 


After a time the traps were removed. On 
June 5 the sparrows were noticed attacking 
the Cerastium again, evidently preparing their 
nests for a second brood. The traps, unset and 


unbaited, were then put in position, and the ` 


birds ceased at once to trouble the plants. The 
traps after some days were removed a second 
time. 


On July 1 this season’s nests in the trellis 
were examined. Hardly any Cerastium had 
been used in their construction, but instead the 
old flowering stems of Alyssum saxatile, which 
was also growing in the vicinity. Of the five 
nests two had young ones fully fledged. 

Three days afterwards the sparrows were 
observed to be attacking the Cerastium for the 
third time. The traps were again placed 
in position, and they immediately ceased 
their attentions. New nests in the pre- 
liminary stage of construction were seen 
in the trellis work, so evidently the birds were 
preparing for a third brood, confirmed by the 
faet that on an examination made on July 8 
three nests were found with eggs. J. P. 
Carliele. 


16.—FIRST PRIZE BASKET OF CUT ROSES—MRS. CAMPBELL HALL—EXHIBITED BY MR. GEORGE PRINCE 


AT THE N.R.§. PROVINCIAL SHOW AT SALTAIRE. (SEE PAGE 46.) 


Mr. Woodcock established the nursery in 1892, 
and soon began to specialise in Sweet Peas, 
cultivating at that time the best of 
the grandiflora type. His plants succeeded 
well, and he established a reputation for these 
flowers locally; in the early nineties he com- 
menced the raising of novelties, in which he 
has been most successful. The first variety 
of note that he raised was Hilda, a very pretty 
orange-pink variety; but probably the most 
noteworthy of all Mr. Woodcock’s seedlings is 
the one named Austin Frederick, of tha 
lavender section, and he has since evolved a 
superior type of this variety named Austin 
Frederick Improved, a plant of very robust 
growth, and producing pale lavender flowers. 


Others of Mr. Woodcock’s novelties among 
Sweet Peas are Edna May, white; Cecily, pale 
salmon-pink with standards over two and a half 
inches in diameter; Mrs. Norman Lambert, a 
distinct, blood-red crimson variety, one of his 
latest seedlings; Salmon Queen, a popular ex- 
hibition variety; Lady French, rich orange 
cerise, with rosy-carmine wings, in which 


4 nearly all the spikes carry four fine flowers; 
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Climax, a free, strong variety of rosy-carmine 
colour; Scarlet Queen; Invicta, of the shade 
known as vieux-rose; King George, a pale rosy- 
mauve variety, and Mrs. C. P. Tomlin, a sun 
proof scarlet variety. l 

Mr. Woodcock is a very clever cultivator of 
these beautiful flowers; most of the plants are 
trained to tall Bamboo stakes and dishudded, 
so that blooms of exhibition quality are pro- 
duced. His practice is to sow the seed in 
October in 3-inch pots and plant out the 
seedlings in March 10 inches apart, allowing 
a distance cf 12 inches for the strongel 
growers. The rows are set 5 feet apart. 
The ground is very rich, so that no animal 
manure is used, but fertility is increased by 
the use of a little basic slag and bone meal 
in.the autumn, and a little sulphate of potash 
in the spring. 

The collection of Sweet Peas includes most 
of the best sorts in cultivation, and at 
the time of our visit we saw such beautiful 
kinds as Mascotts Ingman, Geo. Shawyer, Giant 
Attraction, shell-pink; Burpee’s Giant, a white 
which is close to Constance Hinton, and has 
similarly coloured seeds, but is probably a 
little superior; Hebe, R. F. Felton, Maroon 
King, of which the blooms were extra large; 
Royal Purple, Royal Scot, a fine Sweet Pea of 
searlet-flane colour; King Mauve; Elegance, 
ot which Mr. Woodcock has a fine strain; Mrs 
A. Hitchcock, somewhat after Cecily, but paler ; 
Gloriosa, a fine scarlet variety; Colne Valley, 
pale lavender-blue ; Matchless, cream; Sunset. 
with rosy-coloured wings and cherry-red 
standards, a delightful combination of colours; 
Rosabelle, Le Madhi, which as we saw it is a 
fine aniline-blue; Doris, cerise; Annie Ireland. 
Valentine. a robust grower with pretty blush 
coloured flowers; Mrs. T. Jones; and Sensation, 
which closely resembles Gloriosa. l 

Mr. Woodcock is etill engaged in raising 
seedlings .and several we saw were of much 
promise, including one with very clear orange- 
coloured flowers, a distinct and promising 
novelty; and a mauve seedling, darker thar 
King Mauve, and with a touch of blue at the 
base of the wings. Asked his opinion as to 
the best of the cream-coloured varieties, Mr. 
Woodcock placed Matchless first, followed by 
Majestic and Felton’s Cream, and all these 
varieties were succeeding splendidly in his 
nursery. Those who are in the neighbourhood 
of Deal or Dover during the next few weeks 
should take the opportunity to visit this little 
known nursery, where Sweet Peas are grown 
to such perfection. 








HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


TRADITION AND FASHION IN APPLE 
CULTIVATION. 


In order to illustrate the object of this article, 
which in all probability will arouse some 
criticism, it is necessary at the outset to call 
attention to the types of Apple trees that are 
to be found in the majority of private gardens 
in the country. The first type of tree I will 
refer to is the familiar bush form with the 
lower branches almost to the ground, usually 
growing in a row with others of the same shape 
and character alongside the walk in the kitchen 

en. 

ee growing of Apples in vegetable gardens 
originated in a past age, and it has become 
a tradition, a mere custom or fashion copied 
bv one from another. ‘Tne originators of the 
method were the school of gardeners who lived 
at the period I refer to. and they took it as 
the accepted and proper thing to do when they 
laid out a kitchen garden to surround practically 
all the vegetable quarters with fruit trees. It 
scunds almost like heresy to question the judg- 
ment of those old gardeners and say that it 
would have been infinitely better, both for the 
vegetables and the fruit, and also for the con- 
venience of working. if the kitchen garden had 
been devoted from the outset to vegetables, ard 
provision had been made for growing the fruit 
on a separate piece of land. 

‘he typical Apple tree in these old gardens, 
irrespective of the variety or its habit, has been 
treated in the same orthodox way as regards 





pruning and management since the day it was 
planted. The tree has a thick stem now that 
it has advanced in years, and it is furnished 
with a certain number of main branches, which 
have been subjected to the process known as 
spur-pruning from the beginning. 

Briefly, the process is this. In accordance 
with the orthodox and traditional procedure, 
which was supposed to be a fine art in fruit 
culture fifty years ago, all the young shoots 
along the branches were systematically cut back 
nearly to tne base, without being quite as severe 
on the leading shoot. Very neat, symmetrical, 
and decidedly artificial does the tree look after its 
annual pruning, and when the growing time 
comes round it sends out another crop of shoots 
which in due course are cut off. 

It is true that the process has been modified 
in some cases by summer pruning, and with 
more or less satisfactory results, whilst trees of 
vigorous growing habit which have grown out of 
hand have been checked by root-pruning. 

There stands the spur-pruned tree to-day, with 
its gnarled and knotted branches and its 
thickly clustered spurs, confined to its restricted 
area so far as this has been possible in order 
to give the vegetables their share of room. 
The tree has carried many crops of leaves, tiie 
shoots cut from it have furnished material for 
many bundles of flower stakes and the tree 
has borne a lot of fruit in its lifetime, but 
nothing like the amount it would have done 
if it had been allowed to grow as nature intended 
it to do. Over and over again it has made a 
mute appeal for some of its young shoots to 
remain and produce fruit buds and bear, b 
that would have been against the traditions of 
spur-pruning and kitchen garden fruit culture, 
even though it would have saved a Jot of Jabour 
in root-pruning. 

‘he older commercial fruit grower adopted 
this method of fruit growing for a time, but 
he soon realised that it would land him in bank- 
ruptev if he continued. He discovered that if 
he did less cutting he would increase the fruit- 
bearing area of the tree, which would make 
all the extension growth required each year. 
The result is that tradition and position stili 
remain supreme in the matter of pruning in 
private gardens, but there is no room for it 
in the commercial plantation, which has to show 
a profit, and when the private gardener hecomes 
a market grower he promptly changes his 
methods. 

l very much doubt whether there is anything 
more’ unprofitable in private gardens to-day 
than the old espalier fruit trees, with their 
tiers of parallel branches, which are to be found 
in so many establishments, and, of course, 
always in the kitchen garden. It is true they 
are living monuments to the training skill of 
the old school of gardeners, but they had more 
time for this kind of work than gardeners have 
to-day, and the amount of fruit such trees pro- 
duce does not justify the Jabour that is spent 
on them. After all, the growing of espalier 
trees is largely a tradition, a fashion, and a 
custom, and there is little to justify it when 
it is realised that the sole object of planting 
a tree is to produce fruit. 


In many gardens, too, these ancient espaliers 
are such a tradition that the owner has much 
the same sentimental regard for them as he has 
for an old Mulberry or other tree with a history 
attached to it, and it would be unwise for any 
gardener to recommend their destruction. I 
have known a few of these old garden espaliers, 
however, that have been made fruitful and pro- 
fitable through sheer force of circumstances, 
and it happens in this way. After years of close 
cropping the vigorous shoots along the top 
horizontal branches on either side of the central 
stem, instead of being cut off and turned into 
flower stakes, were left to grow, perhaps because 
there was no one to prune them, and in a short 
time more fruit was produced on this healthy 
young wood than over all the rest of the tree. 
Then the idea of maintaining the orthodox 
espalier shape was discarded, the useless lower 
branches at right-angles to the stem were cut 
off. Tce trees formed heads from the top 
branches and have become standards, but, what 
is all important, they bear heavy crops of fruit 

On occasions when time permits I like to 


turn up an old gardening book, long since out 
of print and written by some noted practitioner 
of his day. Some of the rules laid down there 
are applicable to present-day conditions, but | 
am inclined to be amused at the rough wood. 
cuts illustrating methods of training fruit trees, 
and equally amused at the laboured and not 
easily understood directions for the training and 
pruning of the specimens. In the author’s etforts 
to bend nature and incidentally the branches of 
fruit trees to his will he wag thinking more 
about his geometrical design than the main 
functions of the tree, t.e., to produce the 
maximum amount of fruit. G. H. H. 


RED PLANT DISEASE IN STRAWBERRIES. 


I NOTED with more than a little interest that 
Messrs, E. Ballad and G. S. Peren, of Long 
Ashton, now definitely regard eelworm as the 
cause of ‘* Red Plant’ (see p. 360, June 
50, Vol. LXXIII.), and = shall took forwara 
tu the publication of the promised article 
on the subject, and, more especially so, 
seeing that Mr. Peren has been a consistent 
opponent of the eelworm theory, first put for- 
ward by myself in April, 1920, and also seeing 
that as recently as September last (on the occa- 
sion of the annual meeting of the Horticulturs! 
Education Association at Long Ashton), 
Mr. Peren definitely stated tnat they were 
satisfied that eelworm was not the cause «í 
* Red Plant” disease, and that it was more 
likely to be mosaic trouble. In your issue oi 
May 29, 1920, you published a note from me 
with reference to this lamar Valley disease, m 
which I considered eelworm to be the cause of 
the trouble. 

During the course of a series of lectures 
to fruit growers in Cornwall, from 1920-1925, I 
definitely informed the growers that eel 
worm was the cause of the trouble; | 
ulso asked them to bring me suspected plants 
for miscroscopic examination, which they did. 
and in which parasitic eelworms were usually 
found. 

Since April, 1920, I have examined some 
thousands of affected plants from different 
parts of Cornwall, with the same result, and | 
have repeatedly suggested to the various 











pathologists and inspectors of the Ministry of 


Agriculture and in various county and other 
reports that I was still of opinion that eelworm 
was the cause of the trouble. 

On the occasion of the Bath and West ol 
England Show at Plymouth, June 1 to 6. 
1922, I had a chart prepared of the various eel: 
worm troubles, giving * red plant” as one of 
these, and also had a series of affected plants to 
demonstrate to the growers, by means of the 
compound microscope, that parasitic eelworms 
were present. I may add that a species of 
Aphelencus was reported as having been found 
in specimens sent to Dr. Fryer at the Har- 
penden laboratory. W. H. Johns, Supe" 
tendent, Gardens and Open Spaces, Bermondty 
(late Horticultural Superintendent, Cornwall 
C'ounty Council). 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


BROAD BEANS. 

THESE are flowering well, and promise 
a good crop; they should therefore — be 
well attended to as regards watering, hoem: 
etc., and as soon as the plants reach a height 
of three feet or so, the points should be pinched 
out to encourage the pods to swell up sta 
Bean plants often become infested with at 
fly, especially in cold and dry weather. a" 
should be dusted with tobacco powder o! 
syringed with a suitable insecticide. If ae 
large pods are desired, thinning must be eae 
to, leaving one pod at each joint, or eve? 
crop than that. A last sowing may now be se h 
on a warm border, placing one seed im es 











hole. about a foot apart, and giving the Ean 
good watering if the ground is dry. n o 
a 


or Windsor type of Bean is most su! 
late sowing. T. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Double Buttercups.—No doubt botanists and 
many gardeners are interested in reading about 
double Buttercups; I much prefer single flowers, 
but as I have a weakness for ‘‘ freaks,” there 
may be found in this garden the double forms of 
Ranunculus acris, R. bulbosus, R. repens, R. 
speciosus, and R. Ficaria, the double R. 
speciosus being the best of the lot. I wish 
nurserymen would stock the single form of R. 
aconitifolius; it seems impossible to secure a 
gnod clump of it. Considering the millions of 
Ruttercups one sees in the fields, it is remark- 
able how few variations in form and colour 
are found. I have a form of pale R. acris, and 
used to have a pale variety of R. bulbosus. 
W. Butt, Hyde Lodge, Chalford. 

Cabbage Root Fly.—I have read Mr. A. H. 
Lee’s article on the Cabbage Root Fly (p. 25), 
with some interest. If any reader is in difti- 
culty owing to this pest, I advise him to trv 
an experiment I made three years ago with 
great success. Mix red lead with water to the 
thickness of cream, and stir the roots of the 
young plants well into it before planting. 1l 
have planted Cauliflower so treated alongside 
Cabbage which was not so treated, and the 
result was an excellent lot of Cauliflowers with 
not a plant affected, while two-thirds of tha 
Cabbage plants were infested. The red lead 
clings to the roots throughout the season. and 
so gives the fly no chance to penetrate to the 
roots. W. D. Mackay, Balcombe Place Gav- 
dens. Sussex. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL SWEET PEA. 


Jury 11 anp 12.—Brilliant tropical weather 
favoured the holding of the National Sweet Pea 
Society’s exhibition in the charming Sydney 
Gardens, Bath, on the above dates, in connection 
with the Bath and District Horticultural 
Society’s show. ‘The Sweet Peas were in won- 
derfully good form, despite the recent hot 
weather. Unfortunately, several members had 
to withdraw their entries as their flowers were 
spoiled by the terrific thunderstorm which broke 
over the metropolitan and other districts on 
Monday night, July 9. Not only were the flowers 
shown of excellent quality all through, but the 
colour was wonderful and the general arrange- 
ment of the exhibits left little to be desired. 
In most of the classes competition was keen. 

There was a brief opening ceremony, presided 
over by the Mayor of Bath, Alderman C. 
Chivers, J.P., when Mdme. Sarah Grand (the 
Mayoress) opened the exhibition in a graceful 
speech, in which she referred to the beauty 
and value of Sweet Peas to-day as compared to 
the old days when these flowers were relegated 
to a small space in the kitchen garden. On 
behalf of the N.S.P.S. and the Bath Society, Mr. 
C. H. Curtis thanked Mdme. Sarah Grand and 
the Mayor for their presence. 

After judging was completed the Mayor and 
Mayoress entertained the officers and the Com- 
‘mittee of the N.S.P.S. and the’ local Society, 
and the judges, at luncheon. His Worship the 
Mayor proposed ‘‘The National Sweet Pea 
Society,” to which Mr. Andrew Ireland 
responded; the ‘‘ Bath and District Horticul- 
tural Society,” proposed by Mr. J. S. Brunton, 
was responded to by Mr. T. Parrott, an old 
member of the local Society. Mr. H. C. Smith 
proposed, and Mr. Frank Cuthbertson—just 

ome from California for a holiday—and . Mr. 
T. Wilkinson responded to the toast of ‘‘ The 
Judges.” Mr. C. H. Curtis proposed ‘‘ The City 
of Bath,’’ to which the Mayor of Bath replied. 

There was a great gathering of Sweet Pea 
specialists at Bath on this occasion, but Mr. 
Tom Jones, Mr. Stark and Mr. Holloway were 
notable absentees. 


BATH AND EASTBOURNE Cup CLASSES. 


These two classes are open only to members 
of the trade. 

The Eastbourne Cup, presented by the County 
Borough of Eastbourne and offered for the first 
time in 1922, brought out a keen competition 





on this occasion. The award was made in favour 
of Messrs. IRELAND and HitcuHcock, Marks Tey, 
who contributed a very fine display consisting 
of about a dozen large stands in which the 
varieties Mrs. A. Hitchcock, Royal Scot, Picture, 
Powerscourt, Shamrock, Mascotts Helio, Jean 
Ireland, Hawlmark Pink, Tangerine Improved, 
Matchless, and Elegance were the leading kinds. 
Low bowls of blooms were used between the 
larger stands; the flowers in this group were 
of very high quality. ; 

The Bath Cup, presented by His Worship the 
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. Large Gold Medal.—To Messrs. IRELAND AND 


Hircucock, Marks Tey; Mr. J. STEVENSON, 
Wimborne, and Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co., 
Edinburgh. 


Gold Medal.—To Messrs. SUTTON anD Sons, 
Reading (two, one in each class); Messrs. 
Rosert Botton anD Son, Halstead; and Messrs. 
E. W. Kina anp Co., Coggeshall. 

Silver-gilt Medal.—To Messrs. Jas. CARTER 
AND Co., Raynes Park. 

Silver Medal.—To Mrs. P. WARNER ABBOTT, 
Hailsham; Mr. G. Morey, Preston Hall Train- 
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FIG. 17.—UNWIN CHALLENGE SHIELD, PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL SWEET PEA 
SOCIETY BY MR. W. J. UNWIN, FOR COMPETITION AMONG SOCIETIES AFFILIATED TO 


THE N.S.P.S. 


Mayor of Bath, and offered for the first time 
for the best trade exhibit arranged on a space 
twelve feet by four feet six inches, was for 
flowers grown out-of-doors without any pro- 
tection or shading. In this class also the com- 
petition was very keen, and the handsome cup 
was awarded to Mr. Josepn STEVENSON, Wim- 
borne, who had flowers of fine quality and 
colour, and chiefly of varieties of his own raising. 
The central feature was three columnal stands 
cf the beautiful variety Charming ; Cynthia, Fair 
Lady, and Diana were other outstanding sorts. 


All the trade exhibits in the Bath and Fast- 
bourne Cup competitions were also judged for 
medal awards with the following result :— 


(SEE PAGE 46.) 


ing Colony, Aylesford; and Messrs. S. BIDE AND 
Sons, Farnham. 


TRADE EXCLUDED CLASSES. 


There were five competitors in the class for 
the Daily Mail Challenge Cup, and the chief 
award was made in favour of Sir RANDOLF 
Baker, Bt. (gr. Mr. A. E. Usher), Ranston 
House, Blandtord, Dorset, who had especially 
fine vases of Constance Hinton, Valenting, 
Picture, Hawlmark Pink, Royal Scot, and Match- 
less; second, F. W. Franks, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. 
Humphrey), Loampits, Tonbridge; third, Mrs. 
E. PALMER (gr. Mr. J. Dibben), Drayton House, 
Sherfield-on-Lodden, Hampshire. 

In the Sutton Cup class, where eighteen vases 
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of distinct varieties had to be shown, Sir R. 
BAKER was again successful in competition with 
four other exhibitors, securing the premier 
award with fine flowers that included excellent 
vases of Matchless, Mascotts Ingman, Conquest, 
Elegance, Geo. Shawyer, and Mrs, T. Jones; 
second, Major G. LussBock; third, Mrs. E. 
PaLMER. The Cory Cup, offered for six varie- 
ties of Sweet Peas, to be selected from the 
Society’s Classification List, was won by Mrs. 
V. N. Wootmer, Warfield Priory, near Brack- 
nell, who had particularly good examples of 
Doris, Picture and Austin }rederick; second, 
Mrs. E. R. Workman, Gothic Lodge, Hayling 
Island; third, Dr. G. Corr, Beeston. 

Sir RaNvoLF BAKER was again successful in 
the class provided by Messrs. E. Webb and 
Sons, for nine vases of Sweet Peas distinct, and 
here his best varieties were Royal Purple, Hebe, 
and Mrs. H. Richards; second, F. W 
Franks, Esq.; third, Mrs. E. PALMER. In the 
Stevenson class for a display of Sweet Peas put 
into commerce during or since the autumn of 
1921, and in which a gold medal was attached 
to the cash first prize, there were, unfortun- 
ately, only two competitors, Sir R. Baker and 
Lt.-Col. H. L. Scorr, Hawthorn Lodge, Brack- 
nell, who secured the first and second prizes 
respectively. First prize for three vases of Sweet 
Peas, to be selected from white, mauve, lavender, 
orange, pink, carmine or cerise varieties, was 
won by Sir R. Baker with first-class flowers of 
Constance Hinton, Geo. Shawyer and King 
Mauve; second, O. H. Assotr, Esq., Lower 
Bourne, Surrey. 

OPEN CLASSES. 


The Monro Challenge Cup, for twelve vases 
of twenty sprays in not fewer than six varieties, 
raised and introduced by the exhibitor, was won 
by Mr. J. STEVENSON, who showed Cynthia, 

harming, Grandeur, Diana, Liberty, Hebe, La 
France, and Lavender Bell, in fine condition; 
second, Messrs. T. CULLEN anD Sons, Witham; 
third. Mr. H. DameruM, Hayling Island. 

A silver cup offered by the President of the 
Society, Mr. Robert Bolton, for the best twelve 
vases of Sweet Peas, distinct, was won by A. B. 
CosHaM, Esq., Ringwood Road, Eastbourne, with 
a capital exhibit in which tne varieties Royal 
Scot, Hawlmark Pink, Constance Hinton, George 
Shawyer, Mrs. Hitchcock, and Giant Attraction 
were of outstanding excellence; second, Mr. J. 
S1evENSON; third, Miss RusserL (gr. Mr. C. H. 
Rundle), Barton Court, Canterbury. 

Mr. J. STEVENSON was the most successful 
competitor in the class for three vases of seedling 
Sweet Peas not vet in commerce, winning with 
blooms of Charming, Grandeur and Felicity. In 
the succeeding class for one vase of a Sweet 
Pea not yet in commerce he was also the winner 
of the first prize with the variety Charming; 
second, Messrs. E. W. Kine anp Co. No award 
was made in the class for the best blue Sweet 
Pea. and in the raiser’s class for six varieties 
rased by the exhibitor the judges considered 
the three exhibits were of equal merit, conse- 


quently the prizes will be divided equally 
between Messrs. CULLEN AND SONS, essrs. 


_W. Kine anv Co., and Mr. J. STEVENSON. 
ER. TUCK, Esq., Blandford, won the E. W. 
King cup for twelve distinct varieties offered 


for sale and catalogued during the autumn of 


1922 or the spring of 1923, with an excellent 


` zet in which the principal varieties were R. F. 


Felton, Tangerine, Peace, Mrs. T. Jones, and 
H. Pitt; second, Miss RUSSELL. 

On many previous occasions the Burpee Cup 
class for a display of waved Sweet Peas arranged 
on a space eight feet by three feet, and not 
to exceed four feet in height, has provided 
one of the most interestin contributions to the 
National Society’s show. nfortunately, on this 
occasion there was only one competitor, Messrs. 
E. W. Kine anD Co., who secured the award 
with a well-arranged table of vases and bowls 
of Geo. Shawyer, May Cowdy, Hawlmark Pink. 
Gladys, Sensation, Dignity, Picture, and Roval 
Scot. 

SincLE Bunca CLaAsses. 
etition was very keen throughout the 
Pears Panch classes and first prize awards were 
made as follow: White, Sir R. BAKER, with 
Constance Hinton: pink, Miss RussELL, with 
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Frilled Beauty; lavender or mauve, Mrs, 
PaLtMEB, with R. F. Felton; cream, buff or 
ivory, Sir R. Baker, with Matchless; orange 
or orange-scarlet, F. W. Franks, Esq., with 
Tangerine; this exhibitor also winning in the 
class for a cerise or cerise-scarlet variety with 
Wonderful; crimson or scarlet, Miss RUSSELL, 
with Charity; maroon, F. W. Pranks, Esq., 
with Tne Sultan; picotee-edged, Mrs. KE. 
PALMER, with Jean Ireland; blue, F. W. 
Franks, Esq., with Mrs. T. JONES; and ‘‘ any 
other colour,” Mrs. E. Parmer, with Royal 
Purple. 
District CLASSES. 


In the Western Counties and South Wales 
Class the proprietors of the Western Daily Press 
offered a piece of plate as the first prize, and 
this was won by Sir R. Baker, with six vases 
of very fine blooms, in which the varieties Jean 
Ireland, T. Stevenson, Valentine and Royal 
Purple were outstanding; second, Mrs. W. J. 
THORPE, Hucclecote, near Gloucester. In the 
Southern Counties class Mr. E. H. Christy’s 
piece of plate was won by F. W. Franks, Esq., 
whose leading varieties were Constance Hinton, 
Gladys, Hebe, Daisy Bud, and Elegance ; second, 
Mr. W. H. Waker, Lewes. There was no 
entry in the Scottish class and one only in the 
Irish class, this being from W. Barrett, Esq., 
Kilmory Road, Bray, who had particularly fine 
flowers of Daisy Bud, Jean Ireland, Doris, Hebe, 
and Powerscourt. No award was made in the 
Northern Counties class, but in the Midland 
Counties class S. Horton, Esq., Chequers Road, 
Penn Fields, Wolverhampton, secured the first 
prize, and Mr. J. RANDALL, Leamington Spa, 
was second. The silver trophy offered by the 
Garden Supplies, Ltd., for the best exhibit in 
the District Classes was awarded to F. W. 
FRANKS, Esq. 

OTHER CLASSES. 


In the single-handed gardeners’ classes, Mr. 
F. WHELER, Windy Ridge, Yarmouth, Isle of 
Wight, was the most successful exhibitor in the 
Bide class for nine vases of Sweet Peas, and 
Mr. F. STRATFORD, Hemel Hempstead, won the 
Breadmore Challenge plate for six vases, while 
Mr. W. UsMan won the silver medal offered 
for the best three vases of Sweet Peas distinct. 

In other classes for small growers, Mr. F. J. 
CASHNELLA, Cardiff Place, Bath (one of the local 
secretaries), won the silver cup presented by 
R. B. Hamilton, Esq., for the best twelve 
bunches of Swet Peas distinct, and also the gold 
medal presented by the Society. He showed 
very fine blooms of Constance Hinton, Hilda, 
Doris, Picture, and Austin Frederick. Mr. J. 
RANDALL won the Hawlmark Cup offered by 
Messrs, A. Dickson and Sons for six vases of 
Sweet Peas distinct, and Mr. W. J. ABREY, 
Hadlow Road, Tonbridge, had the best three 
vases of Sweet Peas, while Mr. L. M. GUTT- 
RIDGE won the Amateur Gardening Cup for 
nine vases of Sweet Peas. Mr. T. J. ROGERS, 
St. Hilda, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, won the 
Small Growers’ Cup presented by Mr. E. H. 
Christy and offered for the best exhibit of tweive 
vases of Sweet Peas distinct. Mr. J. RANDALL 
won the Walter Voss Challenge Cup for six 
varieties, and Mr. L. E. Sims, of Eastbourne, 
ae Mr. F. J. ROGERS were successful in other 
classes. 


AFFILIATED SOcIETIES CLASS. 


For the purpose of encouraging competition 
among the numerous Societies affiliated with the 
National Sweet Pea Society, Mr. W. J. Unwin, 
of Histon, Cambridge, very generously presented 
a large and handsome shield (Fig. 17, p. 45) 
as a prize in a class for twelve vases of Sweet 
Peas, the flowers to be grown by members of the 
competing Society. This was the first occasion 
on which it was competed for, and the East- 
bourne Horticultural Society secured the coveted 
award with a capital collection, which included 
excellent blooms of Mrs. T. Jones, Elegance, 
Renown and Geo. Shawyer; second, the Win- 
cheap Allotment Association; third, the Breasted 
and Thurnham Horticultural Society. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. 


Three classes were provided in this section, 
open only to lady members of the Society, an. 
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in each case the competition was particularly 
keen. Mrs. A. R. BIDE, of Farnham, won 
tn piece of plate offered by Mr. J. S. Brunton 
for the best decoration of Sweet Peas for the 
dinner table, with a very dainty exhibit of paie 
cream and _ orange-satmon coloured flowers, 
arranged in low, brown, wicker baskets; second. 
Mrs. Rurr, of Sharnbrook, with a very bold 
design of scarlet and cream coloured flowers 
arranged in low, gilt baskets ; third, Mrs. Cotstox 
HALE, with pink and rose-coloured flowers, Mrs, 
RuFF led in the class for a basket or other 
suitable stand of Sweet Peas and secured the 
piece of plate offered by Mr. C. H. Curtis, with 
a pleasing arrangement of white and blush- 
coloured flowers; second, Mrs. B. Peyman, St. 
Enodoc, Wellington College, Berkshire. Miss 
G. Burr was awarded a piece of piate offered 
by Mrs. A. Hitchcock for the best bowl of 
Sweet Peas to include only three varieties, and 
she arranged a very charming exhibit of cream, 
salmon and pale mauve flowers; second, Mrs. 
CHAMPION, Grove Park, Weston-super-mare; 
third. Mrs. A. R. BIDE. 


o 1s 
NATIONAL ROSE (PROVINOIAL SHOW). 


THE provincial show of the National Rose 
Society was held in the Roberts’ Park, Sal- 
taire, on July 10 and 11. Heavy rains, acom- 
panied by thunder, were experienced in the 
early morning of the first day of the show, 
but as most of the blooms had been cut pre 
viously they were in fine condition. As the day 
advanced the weather brightened up, and in 
the afternoon the heat was intense. In 
quality and quantity the Roses showed a vast 
improvement upon those at the show held at 
Regent’s Park, and, on the whole, the dis 
play was quite equal to that usually seen in 
the provinces. 

There were numerous seedlings submitted for 
award, but none was of exceptional merit. The 
members of the New Seedling Rose Committee 
of the N.R.S. do not seem to attend well a 
provincial shows. On this occasion only two 
were present, and we think this a matter which 
requires attention from the Council of the 
Society. Some of the best seedlings are often 
staged at a provincial show, and it is im- 
portant that a majority of the Committee 
should attend to make the awards. 


TRADE CLASSES. 

In the class for 36 blooms, distinct novelties, 
first prize and the Jubilee Trophy were 
awarded to Messrs. D. Prior anD Son, Um., 
Colchester, for an even lot in which George 
Dickson, E. G. Brown, Louise Crette and 
Lady Ashtown were prominent flowers; 2nd, 
Messrs. FRANK Cant AND Co., for a set but 
little inferior to the first. Notable varieties 
in this set were Mrs. Hugh Dickson, Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs, Mildred Grant and Gorgeous; 
3rd, Mr. W. BLincen, Newcastle, Co. Down; 
4th to Mr. Hucu Dicxson, Belfast. Messrs. 
D. Prion AND Son also excelled in the class 
for 24 blooms, distinct varieties. They had 
George Dickson, Modesty, Augustus Hartman 
and Dean Hole in grand condition; 2nd, Mr. 
GEORGE Prince, for a fine lot in which we 
observed magnificent blooms of Florence 
Forrester, Mrs. George Norwood, and Mr. 
H. R. Darlington; 3rd, Mr. G. Burcu, Peter- 
borough. ` l 

For 12 blooms of new roses, distributed since 
January 1, 1919, distinct varieties, the premer 
award was easily won by Mr. GEORGE PRINCE 
with a splendid set; the twelve blooms were 
Lady Inchiquin—in glorious colour—Capt. 
Kilbee Stuart, Mrs. H. R. Darlington, Muriel 
Wilson, Mabel Morse, Manifesto, Courtney 
Page, Bessie Chaplin, Mrs. C. Lamplough, J. G. 
Glassford, Diadem, and Capt. Bold; 2nd, Messrs. 
D. Prior anp Son; 3rd, Mr. E. J. Hicks; 
4th, Mr. H. Dickson. ; 

For a basket of cut Roses, one variety, the 
leading position was occupied by Mr. GEORGE 
PRINCE, with a massive lot of Mrs. Campbell 
Hall (Fig. 16, p. 43); 2nd, Mr. E. J. Hicks, with 
Mrs. E. J. Hicks; and 3rd to Mr. GEO. BURCH. 
In the class for three baskets of cut rose 
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three distinct varieties, 36 stems of each variety, 
Messrs. BEES, Ltp., Chester, won first prize 
with Venus, Adonis and Sybil, three varieties 
of their own raising; 2nd, Mr. E. J. Hicks; 
ord, Mr. Huau Dickson. 

For 24 distinct varieties, not less than three 
nor more than seven stems of each, exhibited 
on & space not to exceed 14 ft. by 3 ft., Mr. 
Joun Marrockx, Oxford, was first, and Messrs. 
F. CANT AND Co. second. For 12 varieties, 
arranged on a space not to exceed 5 ft. by 3 ft., 
Mr. EvisHa J. Hicks was placed first, Messrs. 
CHAPLIN Bros., Waltham Cross, 2nd, and Mr. 
G. Burcu 3rd. 

For a basket of cut Roses, one variety, not 
yet in commerce, 36 blooms, Mr. H. Dickson, 
Belfast, led; Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON AND SONS 
2nd, with a fine set of their new Shot Silk; 
Messrs. Bees, LTD., 3rd, with Joan Howarth. 

In the classes for growers there was a good 
display, and the staging was of a high 
order of merit. For a representative group of 
cut Roses to occupy a space not exceeding 
30 ft. by 4 ft., Messrs. ALEx. DICKSON AND 
Sons, Newtownards, were easy winners with a 
fresh lot of flowers superbly set up. They 
had gloriously coloured dowers of Lady Inchi- 
quin and Betty Uprichard; Messrs. ALLAN 
AND Son, Norwich, 2nd. For a representa- 
tive collection staged on a space not more 
than 15 ft. by 4 ft., Mr. Gro. PRINCE was 
first prize winner, followed by Messrs. CHAPLIN 
Beros., Lrp., Mr. E. J. Hicks, and Messrs. 
McGREDY anD Sons, Portadown, in the order 
named. 


AMATEURS’ CLASSES. 


In the amateurs’ classes there was not much 
competition. Mrs. Batrourk was the leading 
prize winner in the classes for 24 and 12 
blooms of distinct varieties. and the second 
prize in both classes went to Mr. W. Sux- 
DERLAND. Mrs. BALFOUR also excelled in the 
class for nine blooms and for a basket of cut 
Roses. Other leading prize winners in the 
amateurs’ section were Mr. G. Marriott, Mr. 
W. SLINGER, and Mr. F. A, Georce. Mrs. 
CouRTNEy Pace, Enfield, was awarded first 
prize for a decorated dinner-table, a bowl of 
cut Roses and a vase of cut Roses. 

New Roses. 
GoLD MEDALS. 

Allen Chandler.—Exhibited by Mr. GrorcE 
Prince, this is a large, semi-double, pillar 
variety, with rosy-crimson flowers. It is 
apparently a free bloomer and will make an 
attractive variety when grown as a large bush 
or on a pillar. It is delightfully fragrant. 

Fred J. Harrison (Fig. 14, p. 39).—A finely 
formed flower of a bright shade of crimson. 
It is powerfully scented and is one of the few 
new crimson Roses to carry fragrance. Shown 
by Messrs. ALEx. DICKSON AND Sons. 


CERTIFICATES oF MERIT. 


Betty Hulton.—This variety, and also Maude 
Cuming, were shown at Regent’s Park, and 
have already been described. They are fine 
Roses, with a character above most of the 
average seedlings, and they will, no doubt, be 
shown again in the autumn. Betty Hulton is 
a fine yellow. Shown by Messrs. ALEx. DICK- 
SON AND Sons. 

Joan Howarth.—A flower of the Ophelia 
type, but a trifle larger and a little deeper 
in colour. A very attractive variety. Shown 
by Messrs. Bres, Lrp. 


Fragrance.—A Rose of rich perfume, and 


on this account it received a Certificate of - 


Merit. The colour is a vermilion-crimson, but 
the flowers are not shapely. Shown by 
Messrs. CHAPLIN BROTHERS. 


OTHER SEEDLING Roses. 


Lady Charmion.—A small, but shapely, 
flower, somewhat after the Geo. C. Wand shade 
of colour. Hypatia.—A small decorative variety 
with flowers of an orange tint flushed with 
crimson. It is of the Old Gold and Lamia type. 
Marion Horton.—A flower of medium size and 
of a shade of buff-white deepening in colour at 


the centre. It is not an attractive colour. 
Firefly.— A small crimaon-scarlet decorative Rose, 
which is pretty in the bud stage, but appears 
to be very flat when open. 

The above four seedlings were shown by 
Messrs. Begs, LTD. 

The Beacon.—This Wichuraiana Rose of a 
similar character to Hiawatha, is a single crim- 
sn, with a small white eye, and in colour is 
not by any means brilliant. Innocence.—A 
single, or rather semi-single Rose, which has 
been staged before. It does not seem to be any 
improvement upon Simplicity. F. I. Looymans. 
—A large Rose, with yellow flowers, shading off 
to white. As shown it is not nearly so good as 
Hortulanus Fiet, which it resembles very much. 
Etna.—A _ semi-double, crimson-scarlet, which 
is not eau when we have such Roses as 
K. of K. 


These three varieties were shown by Messrs. 
D. Prior AND Sons, Lro., Colchester. 


Messrs. ALEx. Dickson anD Sons showed the 
following varieties: Gwynne Carr—a flower with 
a clear shell-pink centre fading off to the edges. 
A pretty rose, but not sufficiently distinct. 
George H. Mackereth.—A rosy-crimson coloured 
flower, which unfortunately fades off, as shown, 
to a blue tone. Evelyn Murland.—A Rose of 
Betty Uprichard character, but we do not 
consider it to be so good. Scrabo.—A little, 
double, decorative Rose, of a brilliant hue. 
colour is a rich crimson-scarlet. Annie Ireland. 
—A large flower, fit for the exhibition table. 
.The blooms are finely pointed. It may be 
described as somewhat after the style of Florence 
Pemberton. Shot Silk was fully described in 
our report of the Regent’s Park Show. It was 
awarded a certificate there, but failed to gain 
the premier award here. Richard E. West.—A 
large, well-shaped flower, of the Mrs. Rindge 
type. The colour is a pale yellow. This is a 
very promising variety, which will most likely be 
heard of again. 


Little Joe, which was awarded a certificate 
at Regent’s Park, by Messrs. D. PRIOR AND 
Son, was again exhibited for the higher award. 
The flowers were not in condition, and were not 
so good in colour as when first shown. The 
colour is a scarlet-crimson. The flowers are 
single or nearly so, and are fairly small. 

Reg. Chaplin.—A small-flowered variety, with 
crimson-scarlet flowers, flushed with maronn. 
Ellen Terry.—A Rose with a buff centre, shading 
off to white at the edges of the petals. The 
blooms are small. 

The two foregoing varieties were shown by 
Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros. 

Mrs. I. I. Hudson.—This was shown by Mr. 
Gro. LILLEY, and is a flower of exhibition 
standard of the William Shean type. The 
colour is a rich rosy-pink. 

Messrs. McGrepy anD Son, Portadown. 
staged numerous seedlings, but the flowers ap- 
peared to be suffering from the late season, and 
were nearly all small and poorly developed. 
The most notable were Ivy McKee, which re- 
sembled a small Gorgeous, when that variety is 
at its best, in colour. The colour of this Rose 
was good, but the flowers were only miniatures. 
Jane Boyd.—A small-flowered Rose. The centre 
petals are a rich cerise, and the outer ones are 
flushed with yellow. This is a very shapely 
variety, and very showy, but the flowers, as 
seen, are far too small. Harriet Easlea was 
shown at the provincial show at Wolverhampton, 
last year. It reminds one of a more shapely and 
refined The Queen Alexandra, with a better 
tone of colour. The flowers, however, are too 
small. Gwyne Jones is a brilliant coral red 
flower. Vesuvius, which `was also shown at 
Regent’s Park, where it gained a certificate, is 
a single crimson-scarlet. 


SALTAIRE AND DISTRICT ROSE. 


THE seventeenth annual show of the Saltaire 
and Shipley and District Rose Society was held 
in conjunction with the N.R.S. Provincial Rose 
Show. There were good exhibits of Pansies and 
Violas, Roses, Sweet Peas, and Carnations. 
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Hardy Herbaceous plants were also shown 
extensively. 

In the Sweet Pea classes Sir R. BAKER, 
Blandford, was the principal prize-winner. Mr. 
C. ENGELMANN was supreme for perpetual flower- 
ing Carnations, followed by Mr. C. TAUDEVIN, 
Willaston. For hardy perennials, the leading 
prizes went to Messrs. G. LONGSTER AND Sons, 
of Malton, and Messrs. G. GIBSON AND Co., 
Bedale. 

Non-CoMPETITIVE EXHIBITS 


Large Gold Medals.—To Mr. P. GARDNER, 
Ilkley; Messrs. BackHoUSE AND Son, York; 
Messrs. J. PEED aND Sons, West Norwood; 
Messrs. MANSELL AND HATCHER, Rawdon; and 
Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons, Reading. 

Small Gold Medals.—To LaxkrLanp Nur- 
SERIES, Windermere; Mr. T. M. Perca, Horton; 
Messrs. Conways, Lrp., Halifax; Mr. C. 
ENGELMANN Saffron Walden; and THE 
DoNnaRD NURSERIES, Co. Down. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


Ty exhibition of the Bury St. Edmunds and 
West Suffolk Horticultural Society was held in 
the Corn Exchange, Bury, on 'fhursday, the 
12th inst., and it must be said that the heat 
and protracted drought which have been ex- 
perienced in the district for several weeks mili- 
tated considerably against a full display. The 
hall is admirably suited for a flower show, as 
it is lofty and splendidly lighted, while the 
ventilation is so excellent that despite round- 
about &) degrees shade temperature outside, 
there was a reasonable degree of comfort 
inside. 

There were two entries in the open-to-all 
class for 24 Roses distinct, and premier posi- 
tion was accorded to Messrs. D. PRIOR AND 
Sons for a bright, fresh set comprising some 
really fine specimens; Messrs. FRANK CANT AND 
Co. had to be content with the second prize, 
trough it is more than likely that certain 
other judges would have put them several 
points in front of their opponents. Precisely 
the same thing happened in the class for 12 
Roses, but since both growers knew before the 
judging the respective merits of the exhibits, 
the winner condoled with the loser on his bad 
fortune, while the loser congratulated the win- 
ner on his good fortune. Would that all simi- 
lar happenings could have as happy endings! 

A very attractive semi-circular group of 
flowering and foliage plants gained the first 
prize for Sir GEoRGE AGNEW, Bart, Rougham, 
Bury St. Edmunds (gardener, Mr. J. Noble); 
carnations were the finest feature of this dir- 
play. Sir PIERCE Lacy won for six vases of 
hardy herbaceous flowers and Mrs, White for 
six vases of annuals, the set containing Antir- 
rhinums of obviously last season’s raising and 
therefore scarcely eligible for the class. Mr. 
A. D. LusHer showed some really good bunches 
in the class for 12 varieties of Sweet Peas; 
Constance Hinton, Royal Scot, R. F. Felton, 
Picture and Tangerine were most noticeable. 
In Mr. F. ‘Worsy’s winning set of six varieties 
Elegance, Royal Scot and R. F. Felton were 
the best vases. o. 

Plants, cut flowers and decorative exhihits 
were attractively shown. The outstanding non- 
competitive exhibit came from Sm GEORGE 
AGNEW, and comprised well grown greenhouse 
plants in considerable variety. 





UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


Tue July meeting of this Society was held 
in the R.H.S. Hall on the 9th inst., Mr. T. R. 
Butler presiding. Five new members were 
elected. Five members withdrew double the 
amount of their interest from their deposit 
accounts, amounting to £19 7s. 6d. Three mem- 
bers over the age of 70 years withdrew sums 
from their deposit accounts amounting to 
£90 5s., and the sum of £14 9s. 5d. was passed 
for payment to the nominee of one deceased 
member. , 

The sick pay for the month on the private 
side amounted to £75 12s. ld., and on the 
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State side to £70 18s. 6d.; maternity benefits 
were £12. Grants for dental treatment were 
made to six members, amounting in all to 
£24 8s., and other cases were considered 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Juty 10, 11 anp 12.—Considered as a flower 
show only, the exhibition held on the above 
dates in West Park was cne of the finest ever 
held at Wolverhampton during the past thirty- 
one years. The exhibits of fruit and vegetables 
were few in number, and their quality, though 
good, was below that expected at a great show 
in a normal season. The flowers and plants, 
however, atoned for any deficiency in other 
sections, and were unusually attractive. The 
group classes were well filled with fine displays 
of the art of arrangement, coupled with cultural 
skill, and in themselves constituted a show of 
no mean proportions. The hardy flower exhibits 
were also first-rate, if we except a tendency 
to crowding on the part of the exhibitors in 
the chief class, but the quality of the flowers 
staged in this and other classes was very high. 
Some excellent Sweet Peas were forthcoming, 
while Roses were so finely shown and displayed 
that they provided one of the chief attractions 
of a great show. The table decorations were 
good. It was ae that there were no 


exhibits in the classes for Carnations and for > 


Delphiniums. 

Not only are the traders and large growers 
catered for at Wolverhampton, but numerous 
classes are provided for amateurs, for allotment 
holders and cottage gardeners, and also for 
school children, and in all these sections there 
were capital displays, which afforded ample evi- 
dence of the interest the continuation of these 
classes has created. 

Altogether, the Wolverhampton officials have 
everv reason to congratulate themselves upon 
the success attending their efforts in an unkindly 
reason. During the morning of the first dav 
the weather was sultry and overcast and just 
after lunch-time rain fell for a short period. 


GROUPS. 


There was a grand display in the important 
class for a group of miscellaneous plants ar- 
ranged for effect, where the total cash prizes 
offered amounted to £100. Premier award was 
won by Sir G. Kenrick (gr. Mr. J. Macdonald), 
Birmingham, who had a very pleasing ex- 
hibit arranged cn a space 25 ft. by 12 ft. 
He produced an elegant and bright exhibit 


by the use of arching spikes of Odonto- 
glossums, Cymbidiums, Miltonias and Onci- 
diums. Francoa ramoga. Ixoras, Cattlevas, 


Saxifragas, Begonias, and orange-red Fuchsias 
were other flowering plants used effectively, 
with small Caladiums, Rex Begonias, Nandina 
domestica, Alocasias, Dracaenas, Ferns, Fittonia 
and other foliage plants. Sir G. KENRICK is a 
steady and persistent exhibitor and was heartily 
congratulated upon winning the premier award 
from such notable exhibitors as Messrs. J. 
CYPHER AND Sons, who obtained second place 
and arranged a beautiful display in which 
highly coloured Codiaeums, Cattleyas, Laelio- 
Cattleyas, Liliums and Cvypripediums were used 
with great taste. Mr. W. A. Hormes, Chester- 
field, 2nd; and Mr. R. Manse, Dudley, 3rd. 
each showing groups which would have won 
first prizes at many prominent shows. 

In the class for a group of ornamental foliage 
plants, but in which flowers and flowering plants 
were not admitted. Messrs. J. CYPHFR AND Sons 
won the principal award with a very pleasing 
arrangement. of Palms. Codiacums, Rex Begonias, 
Nandina domestica, Aralias, Anthuriums and bold 
Alocasias, with a setting of useful Ferns, This 
exhibit was arranged on a space of two hundred 
square feet by the side of one of the principal 
tents. Sir G. KFNRICK was second ; Mr. W. 
Hormes third, and Mr. MANNING fourth, 

Competition was not so keen in the smaller 


class for a group of one particular kind 
AS! 


of flowering plant, but Messrs. J. CYPHER 
axp Soxs made an interesting display of 
Clerodendron fallax, winning therewith the 
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first prize; 2nd, Sir G. KENRICK, with 
a pleasing exhibit of Clarkias. The best group 
of bedding plants was the one arranged by Mr. 
A. S. Dunton. Penn, who associated various 
sections of Pelargonium in a very attractive 
manner. The class for fifteen specimen plants 
in pots not exceeding ten inches in diameter, 
at least eight to be in bloom, was not wholly 
a success as compared with exhibits in a similar 
class in pre-war times. Messrs. J. CYPHER AND 
Sons gained the first prize with well-grown 
examples of Ixoras, Codiaeums, Clerodendron 
Balfouri, Statice and Anthurium Andreanum ; 
2nd, Mr. MANNING. 

In a section confined to gentlemen’s gardeners 
and amateurs, premier award for a group ar- 
ranged on a space not exceeding one hundred 
and fifty square feet was won by G. Mann, Esq. 
(gr. Mr. G. E. Clark), Penn, with a pyramidal 
display of Pelargoniums and other greenhouse 
plants; 2nd, W. F. H. Reeves, Esq. (gr. Mr. 
W. A. Deans), Wolverhampton. 


RosEs. 


Roses were particularly well shown at Wolver- 
hampton, and it constituted one of the brightest 
and most attractive features of the large exhibi- 
tion. For thirty-six blooms of distinct varieties 
Messrs. JARMAN AND Co. led with capital blooms 
vt Gorgeous, Mildred Grant, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, 
Florence Forrester, M. E. West and W. Brun- 
ner; 2nd Mr. W. Drew; 3rd, Mr. C. GREGORY. 
Mr. J. Mattock, New Headington, led in the 
class for five baskets of cut Roses with beautiful 


blooms of Souvenir de Mrs. F. Boley, Mrs. 
H. Morse, and Margaret Dickson Hamill; 
2nd. Mr. C. Grercoky, who also staged 


a grand lot of flowers; 3rd, Messrs. ENGLISH 
AND Son. Mr. J. Marrock was also the most 
successful exhibitor of one basket of dark-hued 
Roses, and Mr. C. GreGory 2nd. In the class 
for one basket of light Roses, Mr. Drew ex- 
celled with a fine set of Nelhe Parker; 2nd, Mr. 
C. GREGURY, Messrs. JARMAN AND Co. won 
first prize for a dozen blooms of Tea Roses with 
brightly coloured flowers of popular varieties: 
2nd, Mr. DREW. 

In the interesting class for eighteen distinct 
varieties of any perpetual-flowering Rose Mr. 
H. Drew showed a lovely set, in which the 
varieties William Shean, Mrs. C. Russell, and 
Mrs. H. Morse were conspicuously good; 2nd, 
Mr. C. GREGORY, Chilwell. 

The displays of cut Roses were extraordinarily 
good, and in the class for an exhibit of cut 
blooms arranged for effect on a space twenty 
feet by four feet, Mr. J. Marrock won in a 
close competition. He had a pleasing arrange- 
ment of columns and stands of various sizes 
filled with charming flowers of Golden Emblem, 
Ophelia, Mrs. C. V. Howarth, Mrs. H. Morse, 
Trier, Isobel, and Los Angeles. The edging 
of this display was composed of small sprays 
of Polyantha and single Roses. Messrs. EnG- 
LISH AND SoN, Barnwood, Gloucester, 2nd, with 
a very fine bank of bloom; 3rd, Messrs. W. 
Low anv Son, Beeston. In a somewhat similar 
class, but for a group arranged on a space ten 
feet by four feet, Messrs. H. BECKETT AND 
Barnes, St. Leonards, were placed first for a 
lovely arrangement of cream, pale yellow and 
pink Roses, associated with plenty of clean Rose 
foliage and with a festooning of sprays of 
Wichuraiana foliage in front; 2nd, THe BURBACE 
Nurseries, Hinckley. 


FLORAL DESIGNS. 


Competition was scarcely so keen in this 
section us we have seen it previously, except 
in the dinner-table classes, j 

Mr. C. J. VICKERS was the leading prize 
winner, winning the premier awards for a hand 
bouquet with a design in Odontiodas and mauve 
Catulevas: for a bridal bouquet and two brides- 
maids’ bouquets, the first composed of white 
Orchids and the two latter of vellow Carnations: 
and for a feather-weight beuguet, with a pleasing 
arrangement of Odontiodas and Cattleya T 
Reineckiana. i 
In the principal class for a dinner-table decays. 
thon the leading award was made in favour of 
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Sir G. KENRıCxK, who had a dainty design com. 
posed of Gloriosa flowers, Miltonias, one or two 
sprays of white Phalaenopsis, white Strepto. 
carpus, and Epidendrum vitellinum majus; 2nd, 
Mr. W. G. GRIERSON (gr. Mr. T. Parry), Severn 
Stoke, who associated small sprays of golden 
Calceolaria with Francoa ramosa, Gloriosa 
blooms, and Oncidium sprays; 3rd, Mr. C. J. 
VICKERS, Leicester, who used Odontoglossums 
and Odontiodas, but had a slightly heavy ar- 
rangement. 

A class was provided for a decorative display 
of plants and flowers arranged on a space six 
feet by four feet, and in this Messrs. J. Cyrum 
AND SONS were easily frst, with bright 
Codiaeums, a few elegant Palms, Odontoglos. 
sums, Liliums and Kalanchoe; 2nd, Mr. 
MANNING; rd, Mr. HOLMES. 


SWEET PEAS. 


The chief award for eighteen varieties of 
Sweet Peas to be arranged in eighteen brides- 
maid's or gypsy baskets or in vases, one variety 
in each receptable, was won by Mr. F. R. Mm- 
SHULL, Market Drayton, who had splendid 
flowers arranged in the orthodox vases, and his 
examples of Matchless, Conquest, Jean Ireland, 
Elegance and Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock were of 
outstanding merit; 2nd, Mr. A. S. Duntox, who 
used baskets entirely, and made a very pleasing 
display; 3rd, Mr. H. SamueL, who used both 
baskets and stands. 

The first prize for twelve vases of Sweet Peas 
distinct was won by Mr. A. S. Dvxtow, who 
showed Austin Frederick, Elegance, Charity, and 
Hercules in fine condition; 2nd, Mr. A. MARSH, 
Warwick; 3rd, Major Harcourt Wess (gr. Mr. 
Gaiger), Bewdley. In the class provided by 
Messrs. E. Webb and Sons for six bunches of 
Sweet Peas Mr. T. Marxint, Dudley, won the 
first prize and Mr. A. H. Hickman, Cookley 
the second. l 

Some of the very best Sweet Peas in the show 
were to be found in the amateurs’ section, 
where Mr. P. MabELEyY, Market Drayton, won 
first prize for twelve varieties, with unusually 
fine examples of Matchless, Jean Ireland, Mrs. 
A. Hitchcock, Constance Hinton, Austin Frede- 
rick, Hebe, Charity, Royal Scot, and Elegance. 


HARDY FLOWERS. 


One of the finest displays in the whole exhib- 
tion was made by the exhibits of hardy border 
flowers arranged on a ground space twenty-five 
feet by seven feet. In the matter of quality 
of flowers, Messrs. Harkness AND Son took the 
lead and deservedly won first prize, but ther 
somewhat crowded arrangement left a good deal 
to be desired in so far as a display of border 
flowers is concerned. This firm was exceptionally 
strong with Delphiniums, Verbascums, Astilbes, 
Poppies and Gallardia The King. Messrs. 
Gipson anp Cu. had, we consider, the best 
arrangement of flowers, but lacked something 
with regard to quality. Their leading subject: 
were Delphiniums, Campanulas, Verbascums, 
Kniphofias and Oriental and Iceland Poppies: 
3rd, Messrs. M. PricHarp, Christchurch, 
who had a very beautiful set of Astilbes in their 
exhibit. 

Two capital exhibits were set up in the class 
for a collection of Lupins, and Messrs. HARKNESS 
AND SoN, Bedale, won first prize with flowers 
showing beautitul shades of pink, pale yellow 
and terra-cotta; 2nd, Messrs. G1BsON AND C0., 
with varieties in blue or purple shades of colour. 
Mr. A. S. Dunron excelled in the class for 
a collection of Antirrhinums and showed some Te- 
markably good spikes, especially of yellow vane 
ties; 2nd, THE CHALKHILL Nursery, Reading. 
Who had a very stiff arrangement; indeed, all 
the exhibits in this class might have been greatly 
Improved in the matter of their presentation. 


VEGETABLES. 


No doubt the severe weather conditions eY 
perienced this year were responsible for the 
lack of keenness in the vegetable section. Mi. 
W. Gresson led in the class for eight distinct 
kinds of vegetables, and showed capital Cauli- 
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lowers, Celery, Qnions. Peas and Tamatos: 21e 
Mr. A. H. Hickman. In a class tor six distinct 
kinds Mr. GREsson again excelled, showing 
Carrots, Cauliflowers, Unions, Marrows and 
Tomatos in good form; 2nd, Mr. A. H. Hick- 
MAN; 3rd, Mr. H. Watson Smitg, Stourbridge. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ first prize for six 
distinct. kinds of vegetables was also won bv 
Mr. GREsson, who was by far the most success- 
ful exhibitor in this section. 


TRADE EXHIBITS. 


The trade displays were numerous and exten- 
sive and added greatly to the beauty and in- 
terest of the show. The following are the 
principal awards made to traders :- 


Challenge Cup.—This cup, offered for the best 
exhibit in the show, was won by Messrs. 
BakeERs, Wolverhampton, with a very fine con- 
tribution consisting of a formal garden, rock 
garden, hardy flowers and a “ model ” garden. 


Large Gold Medal.—-To Messrs. BAKERS. 
Wolverhampton; und to Messrs. E. WEBB AND 
Sons, Stourbridge, for a fine display of flowers. 
fruits and vegetables. 


Gold Medal.—To Messrs. FORBES AND Son. 
Hawick, for Pentstemons and VPhloxes; to 
Messrs. JARMAN AND Co., for Sweet Sultans 
and Roses; to Mr. H. Ettison, West Bromwich. 
for Ferns and Cacti; to Messrs. J. KING AND 
Sons, Coggeshall, for Sweet Peas, etc.: to Mr 
W. WELLS, Merstham, for hardy flowers; and 
to Messrs. Hewrrt, Birmingham. for plants. 
flowers and designs. 


Silver Medal.—To Messrs. MAxWELL AND 
BEALE, for alpines. 


NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE. 


THE National Carnation and Picotee Society 
held their annual exhibition in conjunction with 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultura] Society 
on July 10. 


The first prize for six vases of Carnations 
distinct was won by Mr. James Douc.tas, Great 
Bookhum, Surrey. His blooms of Grenadier, 
Sunshine and Hy. Brett -were fine. Messrs. 
LOWE AND Grsson, Crawley Down, Sussex, were 
a good second with Fireman, Mary Murray, etc. 


Mr. James Douctas also excelled in the class 
for six fancy yellow ground Carnations. A 
First-Class Certificate was awarded to the variety 
Waverley Honour in this class. 


Mr. J. Dovucias was awarded the first prize 
for six fancy, white-ground Carnations; he also 
led in the class for six selfs. 


Miss SHIFFNER was a successful competitor: 
she wor first prizes for (a) three white ground 
fancy Carnations, (b) six seits, (c) one white. 
(d) one yellow, (e) one orange, (f) one scarlet, 
(g) one crimson, (h) one rose, and (i) one helio- 
trope variety, three flowers of each. 


Mr. H. A. Knapton, Orpington, was awarded 
first prizes for two vases of selfs, two fancy 
yellow grounds, and for three varieties in a vase. 
Mr. H. A. Kwnapton was also successful in the 
classes for three white-ground fancy Carnations, 
three yellow-ground Picotees and three selfs. 

Mr. J. Dovucias was awarded a First-Class 
Certificate for Carnation King of Cloves (deen 
crimson); a similar honour for the fancy scarlet 
and heliotrope variety named James Griggs; 
and for a white self named White Fox. 

Messrs. LOWE AND GIBSON were accorded a 
First-Class Certificate for a fancy yellow ground 
Carnation named Enid Lowe. The flower is 
Stripea with heliotrope. 

Mr. James Doveras secured the leading 
awards in the classes for (a) a yellow-ground 
fancy Carnation, (b) a heliotrope one, (c) a 
yellow-ground Picotee, and for (d) scarlet, (e) 
crimson, (f) yellow, (g) pink and (h) maroon 
selfs in vases. 

Mr. JAMES Dovcrass had a very fine non-com- 
petitive group of border Carnations. 


_ Miss SutrFNeR had the premier white seli 
m White Fox. 
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REDRUTH EXHIBITION. 


Jury 4-5.—The annua] show of this Society 
was held on these dates. The horticultural 
section was again a great success. For many 
years this show was well known for the excel- 
lence of the exhibits of stove and greenhouse 
plants. This year these subjects were repre- 
sented by a single entry in each of five classes. 
The exhibitor was Mrs. Lanyon, Tolvean, Red- 
ruth (gr., Mr. Harry Williams), who showed 
Anthuriums, Clerodendrons, Haemanthus, 
Richardias, Kondeletias, Gloriosas, Phyllanthus, 
Caladiums, etc., and a group of Orchids. 

Messrs. RoBERT VEITCH AND Son, Exeter, 
showed a large group of hardy perennials (in- 
eluding Rumneya Coulter, Delphiniums_ in 
great variety, Lilium auratum, L. regale, Gail- 
lardia Fire King, Sweet Peas, Roses, Alpines, 
Bambwos, etc. 

Messrs. Watts, Rosevale, Penzance, showed 
a handsome exhibit of Gladiolus Halley. The 
spikes were of the largest size, some of them 
with nine open flowers. 

Messrs. Cock aND Son, Angarrack, Hayle, 
had a collection of herbaceous and annual 
flowers. Their Paeonies call for special mention. 

Messrs. W. H. PRopHET anD Sons, St. 
Blazey, Par Station, put up a magnificent group 
of Sweet Peas. s 

Mr. Harris, Hayle, and Mr. Cicnas, of the 
same place, two amateur exhibitors, showed 
Sweet Peas of wonderful growth and colour. 

Messrs. Ruse. Falmouth, showed a group of 
flowering outdoor shrubs which are hardy in 
that favoured climate—Habrothamnus, Kalmias, 
Clianthus puniceus, Desfontania spinosa, Em- 
bothrium coccineum. Tricuspidaria dependens, 
several species of Leptospermum, Vitis Henryi, 
and Dracaena Banksii. They also had groups 
of Alpines and showy herbaceous flowers. 

Messrs. TRESEDER, Truro, showed a collec- 
tion of hardy plants, shrubs, herbaceous flowers. 
Crassulas, Cacti and Tree Ferns. 

Messrs. Bray, Okehampton, Devon, put up 
a large group of hardy shrubs, Roses in pots, 
cut flowers, etc. 

The Devon Rosery, Torquay, made a grand 
display with cut Roses. 





READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


By the kind permission of the Rt. Hon. Vis- 
count Elvedon, this Society’s annual outing was 
held at Pyrford Court, near Woking, on Wednes- 
day, July 4, and proved a splendid success. The 
party left the Abbey Square, Reading, at 9.30 
a.m., four chars-a-bancs being required to con- 
vey the members. On arrival at Pyrford the 
party was met by Mr. W. Auton, the head 
gardener. At the lunch served, in a marquee 


-in the grounds, the President, Mr. Councillor 


Frank E. Moring, presided over a company of 
one hundred and one, and was supported by 
Messrs. Auton, A. H. Fulker (Chairman), Mr. 
Goddard (Vice-Chairman) and the Hon. Secre- 
taries (Messrs. H. G. Cox and E. J. Dove). 

Under the guidance of Mr. Auton a care- 
ful inspection of the gardens and grounds was 
made. The first thing to claim attention was 
the colour scheme border, divided into five main 
divisions, the grey, golden and blue sections 
being seen at their best. The grey garden con- 
tained grey-coloured foliage plants and lavender- 
coloured flowers; the golden garden, golden 
Holly, golden Privet, backed with the taller- 
growing, golden Planes. golden Catalpas and 
golden Cupressus, whilst the blue garden was 

lanted with Delphiniums, Anchusa and 

eronicas. 

Passing through a long, Larch-pole Rose 
pergola, planted underneath with Iris germanica, 
the visitors came to several enclosed gardens 
planted with herbaceous perennials and arranged 
according to the time of flowering, so as to give 
seasonal effects. Here also were groups of small 
gardens such as a herb garden, scent garden 
and medicinal plant border. enclosed with hedge. 
pillars or trellis of rambler Roses. 

Passing in front of the mansion, where magni- 
ficent views were obtained across the undulating 
downs to the Hog’s Back,’ the rockery was 
reached, the chief feature being good varieties 
of Primula japonica, doing well by the side 
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ut tne moraine and round pool. Near by was 
the Nymphaea garden, with its large tanks of 
Nympnaeas in full flower. Roses, as a rule, are 
not a great success, owing to the lightness of 
the soil, but by caretul selection and trial several 
varieties have been found to be useful, and 
these are planted in beds of various shapes and 
sizes in the Rose garden, and together with a 
massive Rose pergola about one hundred yards 
long give a very pleasing effect. A ramble 
through the wild garden which has been left in 
almost its natural state and noticeable for its 
fine group of Japanese Acers of striking colour, 
led to the lake garden, where Japanese Irises 
are grown by the thousand. Fortunately the 
flowers were at their best and presented a 
gorgeous sight. The large nursery was of 
interest, as thousands of plants are propagated 
here for the upkeep of the various gardens. 

At the conclusion of tea a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Viscount Elvedon for 
so kindly throwing open his gardens and grounds 
and for his personal interest in the outing, to 
Mr. Auton for his endeavours to make the day 
such an interesting one, and to the Vice- 
eae Mr. Leonard Sutton, for his kind 
elp. 

The party then proceeded to the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens at Wisley, where, 
under the guidance of Mr. Chittendon, a most 
enjoyable hour was spent. The rockery was a 
source of great interest, as it was in splen- 
did condition, hundreds of plants being in full 
flower. 

Reading was reached just before 10 p-m., all 
having spent an enjoyable, interesting and instruc- 
tive day, thanks to the admirable arrangements 
made for the comfort of the party. 





ROYAL OALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


Jury 3.—The ordinary monthly meeting of 
the Society was held at 5, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, on this date, Mr. W. G. Pirie, 
vice-president, in the chair. The meeting was 
an open one, and the subjects discussed were 
‘ Judging Roses,” introduced by Mr. C. Com- 
fort, and ‘‘ Bastard Trenching,” introduced by 
Mr. A. D. Richardson. Mr. W. Cuthbertson 
wound up the discussion, and proposed a vote 
of thanks to the various speakers. 

The exhibits were :—Bearded Irises, from 
Mr. CUTHBERTSON (awarded a Cultural Certifi- 
cate); Seedling Pink, from Messrs. JAMES 
GRIEVE AND Sons, Edinburgh; and a seedling 


Campanula, from Mr. W. ARMSTRONG, Mussel- 
burgh. 





Obituary. 


Mungo Chapman.—We regret to have to re- 
cord the death, on July 12, of Mr. Mungo 
Chapman, a veteran Scottish gardener. We 
have no information regarding Mr. Chapman's 
earlier career, but he came into prominence when 
in charge of the gardens of the late Mr. Charles 
Jenner, at Easter Duddingston Lodge, Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Jenner was a wealthy man, and his 
chief delight in his leisure hours was in his 
garden and its flowers, which were maintained 
in the highest condition by Mr. Chapman. At 
that time Mr. Jenner’s gardens were looked upon 
as containing the finest collections of hardy and 
other plants in Scotland, outside a botanic 
garden, and many novelties and rarities found 
their way to Easter Duddingston, where they 
were as a rule successfully cultivated by Mr. 
Chapman and his staff. Among other difficult 
subjects successfully treated and flowered were 
the troublesome Ranunculus Lyallii, from New 
Zealand, and Mutisia decurrens, then a rare 
plant. Alpine plants, shrubs and horder 
flowers were the main features of Easter 
Duddingston Lodge Gardens, but an admirably 
constructed range of glass structures provided 
accommodation for the many novelties cultivated 
there from time te time. On the death of his 
employer, who handsomely recognised in his 
will the long services of Mr. Chapman, and the 
disposal of the estate, Mr. Chapman removed to 
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Torbrex Nurseries, Stirling, where for a number 
of years he carried on a considerable business, 
mainly in alpines, in which he was a recognised 
authority. On his retirement a few years ago 
Mr. Chapman went to Plean, Stirlingshire, where 
he died at an advanced age. Mr. Chapman 
contributed several papers to the Scottish Horti- 
cultural Association, and to the Stirling Natural 
History and Archaeological Association. 








TRADE NOTES. 


In our reference to the horticultural section 
of the Royal Agricultural Society’s show at 
Newcastle, on p. 28, we inadvertently gave 
Messrs. Laing and Mather’s title as Lang and 
Mather; the well-known Kelso firm was 
awarded a Gold Medal for its display. 








IN response to a request by members of the 
Chamber of Horticulture every effort has 
recently been made to obtain a reduction in 
rates for all land covered by glass by endeavour- 
ing to secure the inclusion of such land in the 
new Bill for Rating Relief, which is now in 
the Committee stage in the House of Commons. 
Owing to the fact that glasshouses are generally 
agreed to range in the same category as agri- 
cultural buildings, very great difficulties imme- 
diately arose. 

Notice was given of an amendment to include 
“ farm buildings, machinery and agricultural im- 
provements,” but this was ruled out of order 
by the Chairman, as he explained that the 
preamble of the Bill clearly referred to land; 
therefore the Bill was purely in reference to 
the relief from rates to be given in respect of 
agricultural land only, and could not include 
buildings, machinery, improvements, or wood- 
lands. 

The Minister of Health, when introducing this 
Bill for the second reading, stated that the pre- 
sent measure was only more or less of a tem- 
porary nature, but he hoped shortly to circulate 
a draft of a Bill on valuation and rating reform 
to local authorities, and to ask for their observa- 
tions thereon with a view to introducing the 
measure next year. The Bill is to contain per- 
manent provisions in regard to the rating of 
agricultural land. Steps are therefore being 
taken to endeavour to obtain the inclusion of 
land covered by glasshouses as agricultural land, 
If this can be accomplished it would mean a 
very considerable relief from the high assess- 
ments under which glasshouse growers are now 
labouring. 

The Merchandise Marks Bill has now reached 
the end of the Committee stage and will shortly 
appear on the report state in the House of 
Commons. Owing to the powerful opposition 
and delay caused by certain members of the 
Labour Party, it at one time threatened to set 
up a record for the greatest number of sittings of 
any Bill. The new clause, for which the Cham- 
ber of Horticulture is responsible, in reference 
to the sale, or exposure for sale, of imported 
fruit or vegetables, was introduced by Mr. 
Pretyman on behalf of Mr. Basil Peto and was 
passed on a division by a majority of 18. ‘The 
following is the clause which has now become 
part of the Bill :— 

“ Any person who shall sell or offer for sale 
by retail any imported raw fruit or vegetables 
other than any kind of fruit or vegetables which 
is not grown in Great Britain for sale, unless 
such articles bear at the time of exposure for 
sale a label with the word ‘Imported’ or a 
word or words indicating the country of origin 
of the raw fruit or vegetables, or unless such 
articles are only exposed for sale on a slab or 
counter or in a separate part of his premises 
clearly labelled in a conspicuous manner ‘Im- 
ported produce,’ shall be guilty of an offence 
against this Act. Where such imported produce 
is exposed for sale or sold from a barrow or 
cart, any such barrow or cart shall bear a clear 
and conspicuous label ‘ Imported produce,’ and 
such a label shall be a sufficient compliance 
with the requirement@ of this Section.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


CANTERBURY BELLS: C. E. B. The flowers re- 
present a very fine strain of the cup-and- 
saucer typo of Canterbury Bell, the 
shades of blue and pink are particularly pleas- 
ing. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS AT 'WESTMINSTER : The 
exhibitions of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society held many years ago at the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster, were usually of 
three days’ duration. 


CLAYTONIA SIBIRICA AND C., PERFOLIATA: J. F. 
There was a discussion concerning Claytonia 
perfoliata in T'he Gardeners’ Chronicle, Vol. 
LXXIII., pages 138, 166, 190, and 249. This 
species was introduced from North America 
in 1794, and has since become a very common 
weed in sandy soils of this country. The 
genus was named after John Clayton who col- 
ected plants in Virginia and sent them to 
Gronovius in England. The earliest introduc- 
tion was C. virginica in 1748. Paxton’s date 
for the introduction of C. sibirica in 1768 is 





correct. It was first described by Linnaeus 
from specimens grown in the botanic garden 
at Upsala. It came from Siberia, and may 


have been brought or sent to him by some of 
his correspondents. There was no need to in- 
troduce Sweet Cicely (Myrrhis odorata), which 
is native to twenty-five counties of England 
and Wales and twenty-five in Scotland. Bis- 
tort (Polygonum Bistorta) is a native to forty- 
seven counties of England and Wales and 
eight or nine of Soo 


LooraH Prants: A. B. O. The plants you have 
raised from Loofah or Loophar seeds are, no 
doubt, examples of Luffa aegyptiaca, a 
Cucurbitaceous plant which revels in heat 
and moisture, and, given head-room, will 
attain a considerable height, trained under 
the rafters in a heated house where tropical 
plants are cultivated. The plants would grow 
in a Cucumber pit, but would probably take 
up more room than is desirable. 


GROWTH ON VINE: W. P. The excrescence is 
simply a mass of cellular tissue produced b 
the vine as a result of some injury whic 
the vigorous plant has attempted to cover up. 


HuMEA ELEGANS: C. J. D. The plant is not 
poisonous in the ordinary sense, but, like 
Primula obconica, it may prove troublesome to 
perso is with a very sensitive skin, causing a 
rash on the hands or arms, more specially if 
the person happened to get scratched. The 
hairs on the plant are not capable of doing 
this, but when the juice of the glands gets 
into the scratch it causes injury to some 
people, but not to all. There are many plants 
capable of affecting very sensitive skins. One 
of the worst of these poisonous plants is Rhus 
Toxicodendron, yet a gardener has been 
known to cut his fingers with the knife while 
pruning the shrub without other ill-effect than 
the cut. Humea elegans belongs to the order 
Compositae, represented by Cassinia, Chrysan- 
themum, Michaelmas Daisy, etc. 


Parony Disgasrp: H. W. Redruth. The Paeony 
shoots are affected with Botrytis Paeoneae, 
and it is advisable to remove all diseased 
shoots and burn them : the plants should then 
be sprayed with potassium sulphide solution 
made by dissolving 1 oz. of potassium sul- 
phide in 3 gallons of water. In the autumn, 
when the plants are dying down, the growth 
should be cut away at the soil level and 
removed from the ground and burned. When 
the new growth appears in the spring it is 
a good plan to dust the plants with flowers 
of sulphur. 


VITRIOL FOR A GARDEN PatH: T. B. If by 
vitriol you mean oil of vitriol. you would have 
to dilute it with water to the extent of one 
part of vitriol to eight parts of water. Sul- 
phuric acid is a very caustic and quick-acting 
chemical, and you would need to exercise 
great care in handling it. 

Communications Received.—C. H.—0.—K. F. F.— 


. S.—R. B.-W. A.—W. S.J. H. W.-C. J. O. 
(thanks for 2s. for R.G.O.F. Box)—A. 8. R. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, July 17, 1993. 
Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 





Apples— 8. d. 8. d° 8. d.s. d 
Tasmanian, Grape Fruit— 
and N. Ze —Jamaica -- 80 0-35 0 
— Newtown 20 0-22 0 | Melons, English 
patet and Guernsey 
nch, Crab 180 each .. . 26100 
Umer ai 18 0-20 0 | —Cantaloupes ea. 10 0-20 0 
— English Black, SPN .. 12 0-30 0 
Rag. aon 60 : y — South African 
eaen 4s Ge 0 Navel... 24 0-26 0 
a —Seedlings .. 24 0-26 0 
beat. . 2» 60-990 Peaches = 
Goose berries — English. ¢ 
-0 king $ wii 8 020% Peace naag i 6 0-36 0 
wu ; te 
wer lb 946-13 | Spanish, crate 10 0-12 o 
—White large ib, 0 3-6 |  PanishGreengage | 
Sgan o. aaao | ONT ee. 
— ee » 2b oe 14-20 
—Oannon Hall,. 5 U-10 0 » olb Hae 1 6-26 
—Hamb -- 1636 peck .. .. 60-10y 
—Knglish Muscat 3 0- 6 0 —xent 4lb, chips 30-4, 


ReMIRKS.—-A_ brisk demand has ruled duri the 
past week, although thero are indications of a aincken: 
ing in some directions at the time of writing. A 
considerable propurtion of the fruit that has been 
delivered in the market from the Continent has been 
very much out of condition, and the losses to the 
shippers inust be considerable. Choice fruits, such as 
Grapes, Melons, Peaches and Figs, have met a steady 
trade, and prices have held up well. Cherries have 
been more plentiful, but prices keep firm. Supplies 
of large dessert Guoseberries have come on very 
rapidly, and quotations are lower. Bleok Currants 
are more abundant, and inferior fruit is selling with 
more difficulty, although large, bright fruits oontinue 
to sell well. The stocka on hand of Australian Apples 
are not large, and prices quoted are higher. English 
Tomatos have sold freely, but prices are now easier 
with the larger quantities available. Cuoumbers con- 
tinue in good demand. Mushrooms, after a period 
of lower prices, are now rather soaroe, and prices 
have advanced. A few French Beans are still coming 
tn hand, but generally they are showing eigns of the 
ending of the season. ads, while not quoted so 
high, are still in demand at lower rates. The vegetable 
trade has not been brisk during the hot weather. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum s. d. s. d. Hydrangeas s.d. 8. d 
cuneatum, white & 
per doz. -. 10 0-18 0 —48's, doz 16 0-24 0 
—elegans -- 10 0-12 0 Lilium, longi 
Aralia Sieboidii.. 10 0-12 0 florum, each 3 6- 490 
Araucarias .. 30 0-48 0 —aspeciosum 
Asparagus plu- album,cach ... 3 6- 40 
mosus .. 12 0-15 0 —speciosum, 
—Sprengeri .. 12 0-18 0 rubrum,each 3 0- 356 
Aspidistra, green 48 0-72 0 Marguerites, per 
Asplenium, per doz. .. -» 12 0-18 0 
oz .. .. 12 0-18 0 Mignonette .. 10 0-15 0 
—82's 24 0-80 0 Nephrolepis, 
—nidus .. .. 12 0-16 0 variety «» 12 0-18 0 
Oacti, r tray, —S32’s .. .. 24 0-36 0 
12's, 15's .. 50-70 Palms, Kentla .. 24 0-80 0 
Crassulas, 48's —60's .. .. 15 0-18 0 
pink, per doz. 24 0-30 0 — Cocos oe 2% 0-36 0 


’ ” 24 0-30 0 Pelargonium e» 18 0-24 0 
Crotons, per doz. 80 0-42 0 Pteris, in variety 12 0-21 0 
Cyrtomium a 8 


_ Erica —emall .. - 40-46 
—candidissima 21 0-24 0 —72's, per tray 
—Cavendishii .. 30 0-36 0 of 15's - 86-40 
—magnifica .. 36 0-42 0 Verbenas, 

Heliotropes .. 12 0-15 0 Miss Wilmott, 
ydrangeas 48’s, per doz. 10 0-12 0 
—paniculata, ea. 3 6- 4 6 Viscaria -- 12 O15 u 


CUT FLOWERS. 


ReMARKS.—In this department similar conditions pre- 
vail to those described last week. Consignments are 
diffoult to clear. Carnations and Roses greatly exceed 
the demand, and many boxes of these blooms have 
arrived practically unsaleable, while nearly all con- 
signments have suffered in transit on account of the 
excessive heat. Dephiniums, white Pinks and Irises are 
about over for this season. Nearly all Sweet Peas are 
poor in quality. Lilium lonzgiflorum is supplied 
sufficient for the present demand, and prices remain 
normal. L. speciosum album and L. s. rubrum are 
now arriving in excellent condition. Achillea The 
Pearl, Alstromeria, Coreopsis, Cornflower, Gaillardia 
and Godetia are all in abundant supply. Sweet Sul- 
tans are also selling freely, principally the white and 
mauve sorts. Statice sinuata is also arriving in ex- 
cellent condition, and S. Suworowi is good. There are 
no new lines to record this week. though Astera are 
making their first appearance and are very poor in 
auality. There is an abundant supply of all kinds 
of foliage. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 








Mr. E. Young, for three years Gardener to G. A. 
GIBBS, Esq., Glebe House, Morden, Surrey, as 
Gardener to F. L. Dove, Esq, ‘The Mount 


Hous, Hadley Common, Hertfordshire. 


JuLy 28, 1923. 
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AVERAGE Megan TEMPERATTRE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, @2.1°. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Ofħice, 5, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, July 25, 


IC am.: Bar., 30.0; temp. 695. Weather—Overcast. 
Zne 
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The importance of timber 


Northern production is now fully re- 
Trees in cognised not only by the 
Southern inhabitants of old lands, but 


Lands. also by those of countries 

- more recently settled. Re- 
cognising this fact, Mr. Ernest H. Wilson, 
Whose botanical explorations have been of 
such great service to horticulture, has put 
together in a pamphlet bearing the above 
utle* the observations of forests and forest 
trees which he has made in the course of 
his extensive travels. Of the southern lands 
to which Mr. Wilson refers, South Africa, 
so richly endowed in other respects, is de- 
hcient in readily available timber-producing 
a South of the Zambesi, the high veldt 
e at best trees growing in open park- 
D In the coastal forest fringes 
a. al, Zululand and Cape Province the 
' ests are dense, and contain manv useful 
a a o which the soft-wooded Podo- 
kelii 9 ae P. falcata and P. Hen- 
ieee re 3 great value. Unfortunately, 
ai ieee € representatives of these specics 
co and, as always happens in 
drad. a the most accessible trees have 
points o A removed. As Mr. Wilson 
ae ens South Africa requires trees for 
ian ae for timber production and for 
ee at o need for extensive tree plant- 
perience 7 ae Is widely recognised. Ex- 
lind A t Is as Well as other southern 
E nol. proved that, compared with trees 
Tn origin, indigenous species are of 


. Ji —— c 
vurnal of the Arnold Arboretum, IV., 1923. 
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slow growth; fortunately, however, many 
northern species take kindly to the South 
African climate, and hence there is no lack 
of suitable subjects for the afforestation of 
the country. The continent of Australia fs 
as yet imperfectly known. The northern 
region awaits thorough exploration, particu- 
larly of its forest wealth. The centre is in 
the main an arid region, much of Western 
Australia is dry and covered with thorny 
scrub, but the S.W. corner of this vast 
region, the total area of which is one-third 
that of the United States, is fairly well 
forested with Eucalyptus, the chief species 
of which genus are E. marginata (Jarrah), 
and E. diversicolor (Karri). Hard-wooded 
trees there are in plenty, but no soft- 
wooded trees of timber-yielding value. The 
native Conifers—species of Callitris and 
Actinostrobus are small and of little or no 
value as timber. Callitris species, however, 
yield useful fencing timber in New South 
Wales. Whereas Victoria and New South 
Wales abound with Eucalyptus, South 
Australia is poorly forested. Queensland. 
on the contrary, has coastal, mixed forests 
rich in timber-producing species. Fortu- 
nately as it may prove, this State is less 
settled than others of the Commonwealth, 
and, as Mr. Wilson points out, its timber 
resources, if properly exploited, should prove 
a most valuable asset to it. The trees in- 
clude hardwoods as well as _ softwoods— 
species of Agathis and Araucaria. Except 
for Queensland, the States will need to 
plant exotic, soft-wooded, forest trees. To 
discover the most suitable is, of course, the 
first step toward successful afforestation. The 
same problem confronts Tasmania, once so 
well stocked with hard and soft woods. In 
this connection Mr. Wilson observes per- 
tinently that ‘‘a few years ago Tasmania 
supplied the Admiralty Dock, Dover, with 
a number of piles, each one hundred feet 
long and squared twenty inches by twenty 
inches at each end,” so that it needs only 
the value of Eucalyptus for timber produc- 
tion to be recognised for forestry to flourish 
in Tasmania. In New Zealand the rain 
forests bear evergreen trees, with Conifers 
and Taxads in predominance. Much clear- 
ing has reduced the forest area, and trees 
like the wonderful Kauri Pine (Agathis 
australis) have disappeared as suppliers of 
commercial timber. With unexcelled but 
disappearing soft-wooded trees and with no 
hardwoods of great timber value, New 
Zealand needs to take steps to conserve, re- 
generate and replant her forests. Mr. Wilson 
foresees the time when the native forests 
will have disappeared and with them such 
trees as the Totara (Podocarpus totara), the 
Matai (P. spicata) and White Pine (Podo- 
carpus dacrvdioides), the Silver Pine (Dacrv- 
dium westlandicum), the Rimu (D. cupressi- 
num), and the Kauri (Agathis australis)— 
the glories of the New Zealand forest. He 
predicts that their places will be taken bv 
Conifers of northern provenance, and par- 
ticularly by the Insignis and Laricio Pines 
and by the Larch. The soft-wooded timber 
tree which is proving most useful in Aus- 
tralia is, according to Mr. Wilson, Pinus 
radiata, the Monterey Pine, and so it is 
also in South Africa. Indeed, Mr. Wilson 
thinks that this tree will prove the “ north’s 
sreatest sift’? to these southern forests. 
It is truly surprising that a tree which, 
in its native place, is both rare and 
almost unused should, like the stone which 
the builders rejected, become the head of 
the corner of New Zealand and = South 
African afforestation. But so it is. The 
wood of this Pine improves when grown in 
southern lands, and provides an extremely 
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serviceable ‘‘ deal.” In the lands of its 
adoption it is known as P. insignis. It 
thrives best in South Australia, Victoria, the 
South Island of New Zealand, and round 
Cape Town. In some places, e.g., Western 
Australia, the Cluster Pine (F. Pinaster) 
does better. The rate of growth of P. 
radiata in southern lands is remarkable. 
Trees in forty years reach one hundred 
feet in height and eight feet in girth, 
and the tallest is one hundred and 
fifteen feet by eleven feet. Happy lands, 
where forestry is so profitable that, as in 
South Australia, the net profit on seventy- 
three and a half acres of P. radiata 
amounted to $1,170 per acre with trees 
felled at ages between thirty-three and thirty- 
six years. Yet more rapid growth of this 
species was witnessed by Mr. Wilson in 
Cape Town, where thirty-three-year-old trees 
were one hundred and thirty-eight feet tall 
and ten feet in girth. Even at twelve to 
fifteen years after planting the Monterey 
Pine is large enough to cut for box wood. 
Over great areas of Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa, this Pine will yield three 
crops a century of merchantable timber. The 
Pine was first named P. insignis by Douglas, 
its introducer to this country in 1831-32, but 
was subsequently named P. radiata. Though 
fast-growing Here it is hardy only in certain 
localities. It was probably introduced into 
Australia through one of the Botanic Gar- 
dens and was already growing in Tasmania 
in 1857. Its value was discovered in South 
Africa from a tree growing in the Municipal 
Gardens. Can any fact be more eloquent of 
the value of Botanic Gardens and arboretums 
to civilisation! No one of purely utilitarian 
mind would have chosen this forest wastrel 
of California as a promising emigrant. 
Surely there is much food for thought here! 
Pinus Pinaster of the French Landes has 
been naturalised at the Cape, and although 
a slower grower than P. radiata, its rate of 
increase in the southern hemisphere would 
make northern foresters envious.. Another 
Pine familiar to visitors to Cape Town which 
grows well and forms splendid avenues is 
the Stone Pine (P. Pinea), but on the whole 
neither it nor the Aleppo Pine (P. halepen- 
sis) appears to have a great future in -the 
south. Mr. Wilson is more sanguine with 
respect to P. canariensis, a tap-rooted tree 
which should be sown in place. Of other 
trees mentioned by Mr. Wilson, the Douglas 
Spruce (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) appears likelv 
to do well in parts of Australia, promises 
not unfavourably in New Zealand, but is 
unlikely to succeed in South Africa. Larch 
in New Zealand has been much planted. and 
in some districts is successful. In the 
Rotorua forest reserve is seven thousand 
acres of fine stands of the European Larch 
(Larix europaea, or decidua), and on the 
mountain tops, especially where frost injury 
is rare, it does well. Spruce (Picea), Firs 
(Abies), Hemlocks (Tsuga) seem to take un- 
kindly to the southern hemisphere, but 
Cedars do well in parts of New Zealand and 
Tasmania, and so does Cupressus, species of 
which flourish in Australasia and South 
Africa. With respect to hardwoods, many 
species have been introduced and tried, but 
none so far seems to have become a proved 
success. Eucalyptus would apnear to be the 
southern hardwood tree, and destined to 
supply much of the timber required by the 
world in the future. Oaks, which people of 
our race will go on planting. do badlv; but 
some Willows, such as Salix babylonica, 
flourish amazingly in S.E. Australia and in 
the South Island of New Zealand, and the 
Crack Willow, Salix alba. is used exten- 
sively there to hold the banks of rivers. To 
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all interested in trees and tree-planting, Mr. 
Wilson’s most readable and valuable account 
of the timber trees of southern lands is to 
be commended. 





R.H.S. Gardens Club Outing.—On Saturday, 
the 2lst inst., the members ot the above clup, 
to the number of more than fifty, journeyed 
from Wisley by charabanc, and others by rail, 
to Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ establishment at 
Langley, where they were shown over the ex- 
tensive seed grounds, now in fine condition 
in spite of the lack of rain in that district. 
The colours of the Antirrhinums, Linums, 
Lavateras, Gypsophila elegans Sutton’s Crim- 
son, Tropeolums and other annuals grown in 
great breadths were very impressive. The 
party next proceeded to the Crown Hotel, 
Slough, where an excellent lunch was provided 
by Messrs. Sutton and Sons. The journey was 
then resumed by charabanc and motor-cars to 
the firm’s Trial Grounds at Reading, where 
members of the staff. conducted the party in 
groups over the extensive premises. Here the 
plants are grown for trial and not for seeds, 
so that many varieties of a species were often 
grown in proximity, and thus provided a good 
opportunity for comparing them. Much in- 
terest was taken in tho lawns and the numer- 
ous grasses desirable and undesirable in lawns 
and pastures. A crop of a new lawn grass, 
Festuca arenaria, had just been reaped at 
Langley, and much is expected of it on light 
soils. Eschscholzias Gaiety and The Geisha 
bore two different colours on the two sides ot 
the silky petals, and caused considerable sur- 
prise and speculation. . Lavatera, Malope, 
Dimorphotheca aurantiaca and its 
Cosmea, Convolvuius, annuai Chrysanthemums, 
Clarkias, Calendulas, Balsams, Pansies and 
other annuals too numerous to mention afforded 
endless entertainment. Carnations from seed 
were marvellously floriferous. Peas in great 
variety, even to the Mummy Pea and its 
hybrids, were inspected. Sweet Peas in pots 
reached to the roof. in several houses, and 
Sweet Scabious in pots was four to six feet 
high. Other houses were filled with Begonias, 
Gloxinias. -Streptocarpus and forty trials of 
Melons. Mr. Leonard Sutton was present at 
the tea provided in one of the seed houses. 
The annual general meeting and election of 
officers took place after tea, under the presi- 
dency of Dr, F. V. Darbishire. Mr. C. R. 
Fielder was elected President. 


Siamese Plant Names.—A list of the vernacu- 
lar names of the common trees, shrubs, plants, 
etc., of Siam, together with their botanical 
equivalents, has recently been compiled and pub- 
lished by the Bangkok Times Press, under the 
direction of the Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Siam. We gather from the current issue of the 
Kew Bulletin that the vernacular names are 
given in Siamese and roman characters and 
arranged under Siamese letters, as explained on 
the contents page. The work should prove 
valuable to forest officers, timber merchants and 
students, but, apparently, it loses much of its 
value to workers unacquainted with Siamese, 
owing to its lack of an alphabetical index in 
roman characters. 


Freedom of Access to Stonehenge for Local 
Residents.—Freedom of access to the enclosure in 
which are the ancient Druidical remains known 
as Stonehenge has just been secured by an 
arrangement made between H.M. Office of Works 
and the Amesbury local authorities. The 
monument is to remain enclosed, but free tickets 
of admission will be issued to residents in the 
twenty-four nearest parishes. In the autumn 
of 1918 Stonehenge became national property, 
through the generosity of Sir Cecil Chubb, who 
had acquired it for £6,000. At one time it was 
claimed that Stonehenge was public property 
owing to certain rights of way which ran 
through the ground, but the claim was not 
capable of proof, and the owners of the property 
have always had the right to charge a fee for 
admission. When it became national property, 
the Office of Works was urged to admit the 
public free of any charge, but as it was a 


hybrids, 


condition of the gift that half the fees charged 
should be paid to the Red Cross Society, it was 
pointed out that by removing the fees altogether 
this deserving charity would suffer. The fee 
was, however, reduced from ls. to sixpence, 
and by the arrangement now made, even this 
modest amount is no longer demanded from local 
inhabitants. It is hoped that before long the 
present disfiguring fence will be replaced by a 
sunken ha-ha. It is calculated that there should 
be a sum in hand, the accumulated profits from 
admission fees, of at least £800, which could 
be devoted to this object. 


Sir William T. Thiselton-Dyer.—The many 
friends of Sir’ William T. Thiselton-Dyer, 
F.R.S., will be delighted to learn that he is 
enjoying good health in his Share quiet, 
country home at The Ferns, itcombe, 
Gloucestershire, whither he retired in 1905, 
after completing twenty years’ service in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, first as Assistant 
Director and then for ten years as Director. So 
long as Kew remains a national institution so 
long will Sir William Thiseiton-Dyer have an 
enduring monument. On the occasion of his 
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SIR WILLIAM T. THISELTON-DYER, F.R.S., 
DIRECTOR, ROYAL GARDENS, KEW, 1885-1905. 


retirement his work at Kew was thus epitomised 
ın the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1905, p. 424 :— 
“ During the time that Sir William Thiselton- 
Dyer has been in charge even more attention 
than þefore has been paid to the horticultural 
department; the Temperate House has been 
completed, and is now by far the largest 
establishment in the world. Many of the other 
houses have been enlarged or renovated. The 
Herbarium has been more than doubled in size, 
the Museums have been overhauled, and the 
library has been rearranged and largely added 
to.” Truly a wonderful record. He devoted 
himself unsparingly and unselfishly to the 
development of Kew, and had the great faculty 
of inspiring others with his own intense devo- 
tion and loyalty. Apart from his duties as 
Director, and his botanical and literary 
activities, Sir William took a keen interest in 
ardening and in Kew gardeners; he became 
the first President of the Kew Guild in 1893, 
and on that occasion in a letter to Mr. W 
Watson, he wrote :—‘‘ Kew has now completed 
the first half-century of its existence as a 
national and public institution. It has accom- 
plished work already of which any institution 
might be proud. It carries its influence through 
its men to every part of the world. That it is 
so strong arises in great measure from the fact 
that the uniform tradition which has animated 
every member of the staff from top to bottom 
is to work self-sacrificingly for Kew rather than 


for himself. Officials and employees arrive and 
pass away: the institution remains, and grows 
in usefulness, in strength, and in beauty. All 
who have had a hand in the work are content 
that that should be their ‘record.’’’ Sir 
William is held in the highest esteem by 
hundreds of old Kewites scattered throughout 
the world, and from none will he receive 
heartier congratulations upon the completion of 
his eightieth year—on Saturday, July 28—than 
from those who served under him at Kew. 


Royal Society of Arts.—During the present 
and the past two years the Council of the 
Royal Society of Arts has made an earnest en- 
deavour to raise sufficient money for the pur- 
vhase of the Society’s house in John Street, 
Adelphi, and to thoroughly renovate and deco- 
rate it. The amount aimed at by the Council 
is £50,000, and of this sum £43,033 17s. 4d. has 
already been contributed. 


Presentation of the Albert Medal.—On the 
13th inst. the Council of the Royal Society of 
Arts attended Clarence House, St. James’s, when 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaugnt, 
President of the Society, presented the Society's 
Albert Medal for the present year, in duplicate, 
to Major-General Sir David Bruce, F.R.S., and 
Col. Sir Ronald Ross, F.R.S., “in recognition 
of the eminent services they have rendered to 
the Economic Development of the World by their 
achievements in Biological Research and the 
Study of Tropical Diseases.” 


Spring Cabbage Trials at Kirton.—The Hol- 
land Horticultural Committee is again arrang- 
ing to carry out trials of Spring Cabbage at 
the Agricultural Institute, Kirton, near Boston, 
Lincolnshire. Similar trials have been visited 
by growers from all over England during the 
past three years. The Committee is now pre 
pared to receive seed for trial purposes, and two 
ounces of seed of each variety for trial should 
be sent, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Institute at Kirton. 


Royal Prize at a Flower Show.—The East 
London Horticultural Society’s exhibition which 
was opened at the People’s Palace, Mile End, 
on the 17th inst., contained some six hundred 
exhibits. A section was set apart for exhibi- 
tors from congested areas, comprising the 
densely populated streets of Stepney, Poplar 
and Bethnal Green, these districts being repre 
sented by exhibits of undoubted merit. Queen 
Alexandra, who is a very keen lover of flowers 
and gardening in general, offered a timepiece 
for the best exhibit in the open class, and it 
was won by Mr. J. Bolt, of Alfred-street, Bow, 
with a very excellent decorative exhibit of 
flowers and foliage. 


Phytopathological and Entomological Oon- 
ference in Holland—An important conference 
of phytopathologists and agricultura] entomolo- 
gists from all parts of the world was held in 
Holland during the week June 25-July 2. It 
was held under the auspices of the Netherlands 
Government in co-operation with various scien- 
tific institutes, and was formally opened at 
Wageningen by the Minister for Home Affairs 
and Agriculture. The meetings were presided 
over by Professor H. M. Quanjer, with Dr. 
L. O. Howard, Chief of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology at Washingten, as President of Honour. 
The first two days were devoted to the reading 
of papers and the inspection of the new labora- 
tory for Potato research, together with the 
experimental station at Wageningen. An ım- 
teresting and extensive exhibit was displayed 
by Dr. van Poeteren, Chief of the Netherlands 
Phytopathological Service. which indicated the 
importance attached by the Dutch to an eff- 
cient phytopathological service, and the care and 
thoroughness with which they are endeavour- 
ing to protect the plants and bulbs grown for 
export. On the following days two excursions 
were organised—(1) to the Groningen Potato 
district, where the experiments and trials of 
Dr. O. Botjes, aiming at the production of 
‘*seed’’ entirely free from virus diseases, were 
examined; and (2) to ihe plant and bulb 
nurseries at Boskoop and Haarlem, members 
being able to join one excursion or the other. 
The two groups of members met again at 
Baarae at the W C. Sholten Phytopathologica: 
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Laboratory, where papers and discussions were 
resumed. Though papers on various subjects 
were read, the chief interest on the scientific 
side was attached to the work on virus diseases 
of the Potato, the research and equipment of 
Dr. gon ipl laboratory, and the papers on the 
biology of aphides being especially instructive. 
The principal theme on the economic side was 
that of import regulations and the practical 
value of a phytopathological service in keeping 
a country free from new diseases and pests, the 
U.S.A. Quarantine 37 being frequently referred 
to. A paper by Dr. H. T. Gussow, of Canada, 
expressed the views of an importing country, 
and speeches by Dr. van Poeteren and Dr. 
van Stogteren (Director of the Laboratory for 
Bulb Diseases, near Haarlem) that of export- 
ing countries. After considerable discussion, 
chiefly in private, between the sessions, a reso- 
lution was come to. in which all joined in ex- 
pressing full agreement with the essentials of 
international trade and commerce in living 
plants—namely, reasonable freedom from all 
insect pests and plant diseases. The final 
expedition was to the Westland to examine the 
extensive glass area under Tomatos, Cucumbers, 
Grapes, Peaches, etc. The conference, which 
was voted an entire success, owed much to 
the indefatigable efforts of Mr. T. Schoevers, 
the Secretary, and to the Committee of Manage- 
ment, who arranged such an attractive pro- 
gramme, for all showed great hospitality and 
kindness during the proceedings. A full Report 
is shortly to be published, price about 4s., to 
bs obtained from the Secretary, Netherlands 
Payiopataooren Service, Wageningen. The 
for proceedings terminated by a reception at 
The Hague by the Minister for Home Affairs, 
and by a dinner given by H.M. the Queen of 
the Netherlands. 


Imports of Potatos.—Much larger quantities 
of Potatos were imported during June of this 
year than in the corresponding month of 1922. 
Over ninety per cent. of the tubers were 
received from France and the Channel Islands, 
the former country sending 58,000 tons and 
the Islands 43,000 tons. Of the total imports 
of Potatos to date France has supplied 69,000 
tons, and the Channel Islands 56,000, the corre- 
ahr, figures for 1923 being 35,000 tons and 

,000 tons respectively. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Wed- 
nes , August 1.—Lewes and District Horti- 
cultural Society’s meeting; Whitchurch and 
District Horticultural Society’s show; Seven- 
oaks Horticultural and Floral Society’s show; 
Chesterfield Flower show. Thursday, August 
2.—Royal Lancashire Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society’s exhibition (3 days); Appin 
Flower show. Friday, August 3.—Bradford 
Hospital Convalescent Fund’s exhibition (2 
days). Saturday, August 4.—Illogan Garden- 
ing Society’s exhibition; Filkins and Broughton 
Vegetable, Fruit and Flower show; Dumbarton- 
shire Sweet Pea Society’s show. 


‘“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Propagation of the Hollyhock. Of late 
years the Hollyhock has assumed a prominent 
place in the flower garden, especially in the 
south of Scotland, and as this plant is very 
ornamental, both for the garden and the 
shrubbery, I send you the mede of propagating 
it, which I have found to be very successful, 
and at the sametime very simple. In the month 
of July, or beginning of August, take a stem of 
the sort you wish to increase, and having 
divided that into lengths of two inches each 
cut, including an eye or bud, slice the stem 
through the middle and pare the central pith 
entirely out, so as to prevent rotting, leaving 
about three inches of the leafstalk remaining 
at the bud, in the manner of fruit budding; 
having prepared a little sandy soil suitable for 
striking cuttings, these buds are to be inserted 
therein horizontally, about one inch below the 
surface, the leaf-stalk protruding as an index of 
position; a hand-glass is then put over them. 
and in a few weeks they form nice little plants, 
like the current year’s seedlings, and flower 
luxuriantly the following season, if properly 
treated. J. B. Weir, Galashiels, July 14. 
Gard. Chron., July 22, 1848. 


THE ALPINE GARDEN. 


ASTILBE SIMPLICIFOLIA. 


ASTTLBF SIMPLICIFOLIA is one of the choicest, 
as well as the smallest member of the genus. It 
is a diminutive, herbaceous species, sending up 
in spring a low tuft of glossy, bronzy-tinted 
leaves with serrated margins, but only slightly 
lobed. Just above these the flowering stems 
arise in June; graceful, airy plumes of tiny 
white blossoms which do not grow more than 








FIG. 


searched several catalogues for it in vain. I 
was, therefore, pleased indeed when I saw a 
large carpet of its sharp-pointed grey leaves 
surmounted by a host of flowers in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, in early July. My 
early admiration of it has lost some of its 
keenness, owing to a wider knowledge of 


Pinks of many kinds, yet I was glad to meet 
with it again. 

There is some confusion amongst growers re- 
garding the single, or typical form of D. petraeus, 
but, so far as I am aware, 


no doubt has 


18.—ROSE LITTLE JOE; NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY'S CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, 


REGENT’S PARK, JUNE 28, SHOWN BY MESSRS. D. PRIOR AND SONS (SEE P. 11). 


about six inches tall. These flowering sprays, 
that are sometimes slightly tinted with rose 
in exposed positions, are often produced so 
numerously that the whole of the little plant 
is canopied by a foamy mass of flowers. 

This Astilbe enjoys a moderately cool, free 
soil. It appears to be perfectly hardy. It may 
be propagated by division or seed, but the 
latter cannot always be relied upon to produce 
true stock. A. T. J. 


DIANTHUS PETRAEUS FL. PL. 


Tue double variety of Dianthus petraeus from 
the stony places of Roca, Croatia and adjacent 
regions, is a small-flowered Pink which I once 
obtained long since from a nursery in the south- 
west of England, but which I lost some years 
afterwards during a prolonged absence from 
home, when numerous plants failed. I have 
sedom seen this Pink offered for sale, and I have 


ever been cast upon the name of D. petraeus 
fl. pl. as applied to the plant in question. In 
Edinburgh it made a big mat or carpet of its 
grey, sharp, short leaves, and these were well 
covered with small, very double, prettily fringed 
and scalloped flowers of white. As D. petraeus 
varies from white to pink there may possibly 
be a double-pink variety in existence, although 
such is not recorded anywhere. I do not con- 
sider that it would be prettier than the white 
one. S. Arnott. 


ERIGERON HYBRIDUS ELSIE. 


A most effective useful perennial for the front 
ruw in the herbaceous border is Erigeron 
hybridus var. Elsie. The plant grows from 12 
inches to 15 inches high, and bears large rose- 
vink flowers, which are freely produced from 
June until August. This variety is also well 
adapted for the rockery. W. Logan. 





THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. 1. BARKER, Gardener to His Grace the DUKE or 
MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 

Miltonia vexillaria.—Miltonia vexillaria, with 
its varieties and numerous hybrids make up a 
family of Orchids which has few équals 
among flowering plants. Under proper condi- 
tions they are mostly vigorous, and it is now 
possible to make a good display over a long 
period, by keeping the plants in cool quarters. 
Miltonias, as cut flowers, have a short life, 
but as pot plants the flowers last for a con- 
siderable time, even in a dwelling house, and 
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he the aim of évery cultivator, but only by 
persistent effort can this be accomplished. A 
suitable potting compost consists of equal parts 
of Osmunda tibre, Al fibre, and Sphagnum 
moss, with some half-decayed, broken leaves 
added. The pots or pans should be well 
drained, as the plants are surface rooters. Pot- 
ting should be done moderately firmly, as the 
compost then remains sweet and healthy much 
longer than it would if placed loosely in the 
receptacles. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. Harrtess, Gardener to Major J. F, Harrison, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 
Fruit Storage.—Fruit rooms should now be 
prepared for the reception of fruits. The stages 
should be thoroughly scrubbed with carbolic 
soap or disinfectant, and all woodwork stained 
by fruit should be scraped with’ glass or rubbed 





FIG. 19.—ROSA CERASOCARPA ; FLOWERS ONE-SIXTH OF NATURAL SIZE. 
(SEE PAGE 55.) 


under electric light their beauty is much 
enhanced. When cultivated well they start into 
growth before the flowering period is over; 
therefore, the roots shovld never be allowed to 
suffer from lack of water, even Whilst the 
plants are at rest. Some of the plants which 
produced their flowers early in the season, and 
were rested slightly, are now commencing to 
grow actively, and those that require resh 
rooting material may have attention at this 
season, whenever the new growths are about to 


push forth roots. 


Potting. — Miltonias are best repotted 
annually, for, if the compost is at all sour or 
decayed, there will be a general decline in the 
vigour of the plants. Vigorous specimens that 
require more root room should be shifted into 
larger pots, or pans—I prefer the latter, with 
as little root disturbance as possible, taking 
care that none is overpotted. Exhausted or 
weak plants are best divided and potted in 
small receptacles. It is advisable to take every 
opportunity of increasing the stock of choice 
plants, therefore the back pseudo-bulbs removed 
during the process of repotting should be taken 

aced on damp moss, or even in small 


of, pl 
ote vines many will make new growths and 
become healthy specimens. To maintain and 
increase the stock of all choice plants should 


with coarse emery paper. Walls, and ceilings, 
if any, should receive a coat of whitewash, and 
if the floors are of cement or brick they should 
be thoroughly cleansed. Admit air freely, and 
allow ample time for the room to become dry 
and sweet before fruits are stored in it. Trays 
should be overhauled and made clean. : 


Woolly Aphis.—With increase of temperature 
this pest is increasing rapidly, and every means 
must be taken to keep it in check. Aphides of 
all kinds have become very troublesome. 
Paraffin emulsion, Quassia extract, or other 
suitable insecticide may be used. 


Wall Fruit Trees.—Spraying wall fruit trees 
with soft water towards evening on hot days 
will tend to keep red spider in check; this pest 
is often troublesome at this time of the year, 
and does much harm to the foliage of wall trees. 


Summer Pruning.—This operation may be 
undertaken, according to local conditions, from 
now onward. Cut back all subsidiary shoots, 
retaining only those required for improving the 
symmetry of the tree, and also any extension 
or leading shoots. In the case of several good 
varieties of Apples it is possible to summer 
prune them so that they will require little, if 
any, winter pruning, and almost without 
exception this applies to cordon-trained trees. 
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PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By JOHN Courts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanio 
Gardens, Kew, 

Bulbs for Forcing.—Bulbs for early forcing 
should be potted during August, as suc- 
cessful results depend, in a great measure, on 
the plants being well rooted. Roman 
Hyacinths and Paper White Narcissus required 
for Christmas flowering should first receive 
attention, and also Duc Van Thol Tulips. 
Where the Tulips and Hyacinths are required 
in quantity a portion of the bulbs may be put 
into small boxes, as they may readily be lifted 
from them when in flower and used for making 
up bowls and similar receptacles for house 
decoration. After being potted they should be 
stood at. the base of a wall and covered with 
several inches of well-weathered ashes. Mark 
the position of the various subjects with large 
labels. When they are well rooted and show 
signs of starting into growth remove the bulbs 
to cold frames. 


Freesias—Where Freesias are required for 
Christmas flowering they should be potted 
during August, and the pots plunged in ashes 
or leaf soil in cold frames, keeping them well 
shaded until they start into growth. I do 
not advise covering the pots with ashes or fibre, 
for, should they be overlooked and make several 
inches of growth before they are removed, they 
seldom recover properly from the check. 
Freesias always succeed beat when grown per- 
fectly cool, but if required for early flowering 
a little heat is needed, but the flowers so pro- 
duced are never of the same quality as those 
from cooler grown plants. 


Lachenalias.—These also are deserving of 
more general cultivation for the cool green- 
house. They require the same cultural condi- 
tions as Freesias. L. tricolor, and its varieties, 
and L. Nelsoni are the best for general culti- 
vation. 


Gladioli.—Gladioli of the nanus and ramosus 
sections should be more generally grown in 
pots, as they are very useful not only for con- 
servatory decoration, but also for giving a 
supply of cut flowers. They are very free root- 
ing plants, and I find it pays to give them 
larger pots than those generally considered 
necessary; five or six corms may be put into 
a 7-inch pot. Where it is desired to grow 
them in quantity for a supply of cut flowers 
they may be placed in boxes, or even planted 
out in cold frames. There are many g 
varieties, varying in colour from delicate pink 
through shades of scarlet to crimson. 
Gladiolus Colvillei, which is a garden hybrid, 
and its white form G. Colvillei alba, generally 
known as ‘‘ The Bride,” are largely grown 
for market purposes, and are equally valuable 
for the private grower. 


—_— 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By C. TURNER, Gardener to Emity, LADY AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

Sweet Peas.—Plants raised under glass and 
planted out early in the spring have not done 
so -well as usual—being later and less vigorous 
than in ordinary seasons. It will help the more 
backward plants if the side shoots are reduced 
in number and some of the flower buds pinched 
off as they appear. Watering should be 
attended te, as necessary, and stimulants givea 
unless the trenches were well manured at plant- 
ing time, Autumn-sown plants, on the con- 
trary, have been and are still making a splendid 
show, giving good material for decorative work 


' as cut blooms. It ppe the vitality of such 


plants to remove all seed pods as they appear. 


Transplanting Seedlings.—The various bien- 
nial and perennial plants recently raised from 
seed have been very slow to develop, However, as 
the seedlings reach a handy size the stronger 
plants should be drawn from the seed bed an 
planted where light and air may assist them 
until they appear in their permanent quarter 
Present transplanting is best done in ane 
spaced 1 foot or so apart, as it will Ae, 
possible to apply water easily, and to use the hoe 
between the rows. Myosotis, Polyanthuses an 
Canterbury Bells prefer a semi-shady position. 
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Dahlias. —The quality of Dahlia flowers will 
be improved if the number of growths 
on each plant is somewhat reduced; cut away 
the weak shoots and thin out the others. As 
regards staking, perhaps the ideal plan is to 
allow a strong cane to almost every stem 
retained, ‘‘looping-in’’ those stems not so 
supported. Where this plan is not deemed 
practicable, an effective and fairly neat method 
is obtained by tixing three stakes, triangular 
fashion, so that growths may be tied securely 
without giving the plant a bunchy appearance. 


Veronica Traversii.—Large specimens of this 
shrub are now making a good display with 
their spikes of pale mauve flowers. This 
Speedwell is quite hardy, but too much moisture 
about its roots in autumn and winter will in 
time pre disastrous. One of its weaknesses— 
if such it may be called—is its failure to make 
growth freely after being cut back. This being 
so, large plants have to be left as they become 
leggy, or done away with entirely. Happily, 
stock is easily raised from cuttings or seeds. 


Dead Flowers.—The regular removal of dead 
flowers is essential for the sake of tidiness, and 
also in many cases to enable the plants to con- 
tinue in beauty over as long a period as pos- 
sible. In addition to Violas, Sweet Peas and 
Roses, already mentioned in earlier notes, 
Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, Tropaeolums and 
Verbenas are especially benefited by the early 
removal of spent blooms. Most annuals, too, 
retain thefr vitality and freshness for a long 
time if not allowed to seed. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. MESSENGER, Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Esq., 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 

Strawberries.—To obtain plants for forcing, 
the layers should be rooted without deiay. The 
size of pot is optional; the layers may _ either 
be rooted direct in the fruiting pots, or in small 
pots, transferring them to the fruiting pots 
later. In either case, the insides of the pots 
should be quite clean. In layering, select the 
first plantlet nearest the parent, cutting back 
the runner to this point. When layering in 
large pots, arrange the latter in alternate rows 
to provide easy access for watering, etc. Pegs 
made of wood or the stalks of Bracken Fern 
will keep the layers in position on small pots, 
but for the larger pots stones or pieces of brick 
are suitable for the purpose. It will be found 
that tayers which are kept in position by stones 
root more quickly than those pegged down. 
Water should be afforded the plants with extra 
care until tne roots are growing freely in the 
soil; more particularly is this necessary when 
large pots are used, for if the soil becomes sodden 
the roots will receive a check, and the plants 
suffer accordingly. A sprinkling of clear water 
overhead late in the afternoons on warm, bright 
days will be of great assistance to the young 
pana The runners rooted in small pots should 
œ repotted at the earliest opportunity, standing 
the pots on a layer of coal ash in a situation 
fully exposed to the sunshine. The larger pots 
may be removed to similar quarters when the 
layers have rooted well in the soil. 


Orchard House.—All pot trees should be 
plunged out of doors immediately they are 
cleared of their fruits, allowing ample space 
between them to permit of syringing and water- 
ing. The trees require careful attention to fully 
mature their flower-buds. Cleanliness and a 
liberal supply of moisture to the roots are essen- 
tial to success. Peaches and Nectarines should 
he examined, and all useless shoots removed, it 
being necessary that light and air should reach 
the growths. Trees carrying crops that are 
approaching the ripening stage will need plentv 
of water at the roots, but none overhead until 
the fruit is gathered. If there is no occasion 
for hurrying the ripening to have the fruits for 
use on any particular date, allow the trees the 
benefit of all the light and air it is possible te 
give them. Stimulants should be freely afforded 
to trees that are carrying heavy crops, not too 
much at one time, but weak and often. If the 
growth is poor and weak, it is not wise to 
apply an excess of food, for with such trees 


root action will, in most cases, be faulty, and 
until this is remedied stimulants will do more 
harm than good. ‘Trees on which the fruits are 
swelling freely should receive generous treat- 
ment, and every effort made to keep them clean 
and healthy. Syringe the trees thoroughly late 
in the afternoons, damp the house frequently 
when the weather is bright and hot, and admit 
an abundance of air whenever the weather is 
favourable for ventilating freely. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Early Potatos.—If the ground is wanted for 

sowing autumn vegetables early Potatos may 

all be lifted and placed in a dark shed. 

Ground that has carried a crop of early 

Potatos is very suitable for growing quickly 

maturing crops, such as dwarf Peas, small 

Carrots, Globe Beets, Lettuces, Turnips, and 

Endives, all of which will come into use in 

late autumn, and help to supplement the main 

crops. After the tubers are all lifted clear away 
the tops, fork over tne ground, and break it 
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FIG. 
THISELTON-DYER’S GARDEN 


down as finely as possible. Before sowing such 
seeds as are decided on, give the ground a 
good soaking of water during the afternoon, 
and it will be in good condition for sowing the 
next day. 

Herbs.—Such herbs as are required for dry- 
ing for winter use may now be cut, the best 
time being just as the respective varieties are 
coming into flower, as then they have the best 
and fullest flavour, and will better retain it. 
Cut the herbs when they are quite dry, and 
hang them in the sun for a day or so, and then 
remove them to a dry place under cover, where 
plenty of air can reach them. 





Coleworts.—Make another sowing of these 
useful, hardy greens to withstand the winter, 
and net the seed-bed against birds. Coleworts 
may be planted 1 foot apart on any vacant 
ground that is firm and in good condition. 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PUNICEUS IN SW. 


SCOTLAND. 


THERE are not many Scottish gardens in the 
north in which Clianthus puniceus is success- 
fully cultivated in the open. In the S.W., how- 
ever, there are a few, and further north on 
the west coast it is hardy enough for a number 
of places in mild districts. It is, however, 
necessary that this Clianthus should be grown 
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on a warm wall, although perhaps it might 
succeed on a trellis in a few districts. In the 
middle of May I had the pleasure of seeing two 
exceedingly fine specimens in full flower in two 
Wigtownshire gardens, one being that of Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, at Monreith, and the other 
in that specially favoured garden, Logan, 
where Mr. M'Douall has so many charming 
things. 

In both cases the plants were growing on 
walls and had been unharmed by the frosts of 
winter and spring. The brilliant scarlet 
towers were in big trusses, and great numbers 
of the latter were on each plant, which 
covered large spaces. The beautiful light 
green foliage and scarlet flowers produced an 
effect which was highly satisfactory. 

I have myself failed to establish this plant 
in gardens further east, but there is no reason 
why Clianthus puniceus should not be more 
frequently cultivated in numerous other gar- 
dens having a genial winter climate. 

A dry soil and sunny situation should be pre- 
ferred. Clianthus puniceus is a native of New 
Zealand, where it is, I understand, becoming 
scarce in a wild state. S. Arnott. 
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20.—ROSA CERASOCARPA GROWING ON THE HOUSE WALL IN SIR WILLIAM 


AT THE FERNS, WITCOMBE. 


THE ROSARY. 


ROSA CERASOCARPA. 


Rosa cerasocarpa belongs to the group of 
Musk Roses and was collected by Prof. Henry 
at Ichang in central China many years agò. It is 
a very distinct scandent species, with a few stout, 
recurved prickles on its glaucous branches. The 
leaves are from five to seven inches long and 
usually five-foliolate, though occasionally any 
three-folialate. The ovate or elliptic-ovate leaf- 
lets are stout, prominently veined, bright green 
above and glaucescent beneath. The white 
flowers are from one inch to one and a quarter 
inch wide, and borne in many-flowered cymes. 

We are indebted to Sir William Thiselton-Dyer 
for the accompanying illustrations, Figs 19, 20, 
and in a recent letter to us he states that 
he considers that the fine double-page illustra- 
tion of this species in Bot. Mag., t. 8,688, 
gives no real idea of the beauty of the plant. 
He adds, “ The solid trusses are unlike those 
of any Rose I know, and suggest an Azalea.” 
As the flowers are followed by roundish, bright- 
red fruits, the plants are attractive over a 
long period, and it is probable that hybridists 
would find this species extremely useful for 
the production of a new race of garden Roses. 
The plant growing in Qir Wm. -Thiselton- 
Nyer’s garden was obtained originally from 
China through the late Sir T. Hanbury, of 
La Mortola. The flowering period is in June 
and July. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their com- 
munications, and save us much time and trouble, 
if they would kindly observe the notice printed 
weekly to the effect that all letters relating te 
financial matters, and to advertisements should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that all communi- 
cations intended for publication or referring to 
the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the EDITORS. The 
two departments, Publishing and Editorial, are 
distinct, and much unnecessary delay and confusion 
arise when lettere are misdirected. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by 

x sending to the Editora early intelligence of local 
events likely to be of interest to our readers, or of 
any matters which it is desirable to bring under 
the notice of horticulturists. 


Special Notice to Correspcndents.—The Editors 
do not undertake to pay for any contributions or 
illustrations, or to return unused communications 
or illustrations, unless by special arrangement, 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any opinions expressed by their correspondents, 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of 
plants for naming, should be addressed to the 
EDITORS, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Communications should be 
WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as 
early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 


Tllustrations.—Vhe Editors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings suitable for 
reproduction, of perce: or of remarkable flowers, 


trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible for losa 
or injury. 








THE GENTLEMAN GARDENER. 


HE second decade of the 18th century was 
rich in the output of books on gardening 
by such men of repute as Bradley, Swit- 

zer and Lawrence. Less well known is the Rev. 
Henry Stephenson, headmaster of a Free School 
at East- Retford, and his books are scarce. He 
published T'he Young Gardener’s Director in 
1716, and the same date is given for the first 
edition of Zhe Gentleman Gardener. -That I 
, quote from is the fifth edition, 1764, and John- 
son notes an eighth in 1769, which is hardly 
probable. 

The heading of the pages in this book is T'he 
Gentleman Gard’ner’s Director, and the 
material is arranged alphabetically in dictionary 
form, a form which was first ‘used by Mortimer 
and carried to the utmost extent by Philip 
Miller. In addition to a Gard’ner’s Kalender, 
Stephenson includes a brief chapter on the man- 
agement of Bees, and a yet more brief one on 
home-made wines from fruit and herbs. The 
matter is presented in an easy, semi-colloquial 
stvle—yet brief and terse—and the book is cer- 
tainly quite original, and contains much that 
we do not find elsewhere. 

On the Pineapple, it is stated that ‘‘ The 
Ananas was brought from—Patna near Bengal,” 
and ‘‘ its natural taste is like that of Abricot.” 
The lists of hardy fruits contain a number of 
names undoubtedly English, e.g., Ladies Long- 
ing, Cushion, Mayflowers, Sheep’s Snout, Lord- 
ing and July-flowers in Apples. Similarly with 
Pears—The Maudlin, Pearl, Slipper, Norwich, 
Chester, Bishop’s Tongue and The Squib. 
Again, in Plums—King’s, Lady Elizabeth, Jane 
Plum, and Pease Plum. 

In like manner lists of florists’ flowers bear 
not only local names, but also those of the 
raiser. Thus we know that Fener, Fitter 
Potter, Woodman and Good were raisers of 
Auriculas; and in addition to Gilbert’s list of 
Gilliflowers. which is copied. there are included 
names of ‘‘ Whole Blowers,’ which were then 
the ‘‘ modish taste,” the cultivators of which 
were not the same as the Anricula-men. Since 
his day some of the distinctive names of floral 
parts have been lost. Thus we are informed 
that ‘‘ Every bulbous Iris has nine leaves in 
each flower; those on the Outside are called 
Chins, those that run straight out are called 


Tongues, and the upright leaves we term 
Sails.’ Leaves, it will be understood, are 
petals and sepals. Then Ranunculuses “ were 


increased by—Flanvs or Dugs.’’ and of their culti- 
vation it is stated that ‘‘ old Thatch well rotted 
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and mixed with light Mould is very proper 
for it.” 

Among other obsolete names are China Star- 
worts, for Asters, a flower called ‘‘ Double 
Paradise ’’ (an Apple?). One named Lisole, 
which I do not saanttect to have seen elsewhere, 
and a vegetable, . Beach-Cale ‘‘ brought from 
Italy a few years ago.’ The seeds sold at 5s. 
per ounce, and these ‘‘ were first sold by Mr. 
(;ray, seedsman in Pall-Mall.’’ In ‘‘ the second 
year the Sprouts may be cut several Times.” 
The ‘‘ roots ’’ were covered with gravel drawn 
round about them like “an Hop Hill.” 
Obviously this is Seakale, and the note reveals 
the interesting fact that this vegetable ‘had been 


FIG. 21.—LEPTOSPERMUM ERICOIDES AT 


MONREITH. (SEE PAGE 57.) 


cultivated in England long previous to the date 
given in books. 

In Pulteney’s interesting Sketches it 18 
noted that Turner, our earliest botanist, had 
quoted Lobel, ‘‘ the seeds of the Seakale,’’ but 
in this instance it may have been merely as a 
curiosity. Remarks on cooking are thickly 
interspersed throughout, and in this instance 
the heads are said to have been tied in little 
bundles and boiled. 

The ‘‘female Balsams,’"’ so popular 60 and 
more years ago, were cultivated to be placed 
in fireplaces in summer, the variety being 
white, strived with crimson or purple. At the 
neriod in question Teasel was a valuable crop, 
the heads being used in finishing cloths. Our 
author states that it was sown, 1 peck to the 
acre. which yielded 120 to 180 bunches, each 
of the value of one shilling. 

Stephenson's observations regarding the culti- 
vation of Potatos show that a practice which 
probably is still observed, that of planting the sets 
on a Jayer of dung, was at that early date cus- 
{omary. There is a very lengthy list of Peas— 





bloom, was a very effective plant. 


seven varieties of Hotspurs, five of Rouncivals, a 
very old type, and many others, including the 
‘long crooked sugar Pease eaten as Kidney 
Beans, Shells and all,’’ the toute mange, heard so 
much of a few years ago. When quite young the 
pe were eaten raw in salads. ‘riting of the 
atter, it 1s explained that in gathering salads a 
Vugil is a small handful, and a Fasciat, a large 
one, but no indication of the size of the 
“hand ” is given. Of Rampions it is said that 
they have the same culture as Radishes, and 
“The roots are ‘aaten accordingly, but are 
reckoned much more nourishing.” Evelyn in 
the Acetaria mentions 10 roots of Rampion as 
enough in one salad. 

Orange trees were as popular 200 years ago 
as perpetual-flowering Carnations are in these 
days, and, like other plants, they sometimes got 
into a sickly condition, to overcome which it was 
advised to water them with milk or milk and 
water. 

The ‘‘ Kalendar’’ is sub-divided into sec- 
tions: Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, and 
Pleasure Garden, and is useful as extending the 
notes in the earlier part of the volume, and 
was probably written by another person, if we 
may judge from its containing dissimilar advice. 
In this part is the method of protecting Globe 
Artichokes in winter. The plants were to be 
cut over close to the ground, then covered with 
soil taken from between the rows, which is said 
to be preferable to litter. Once started into 
growth in spring, the shoots were reduced to 
three or four on each plant, and the offsets 
removed and planted to provide heads late in 
the year. The custom of hanging up Cabbages 
for seed-bearing, by their stalks, under cover for 
three or four days before replanting, seems 
strange. That of cutting off the upper part of 
the seed-stem in order to strengthen the parts 
left is, however, admirable advice. 

A leaf is devoted to a discussion of “ Th 
Modish Way of Having Flowers to Blow in 
Winter Within Doors.” ‘‘Modish,’’ it may be 
explained, was a word in common use to denote 
anything in fashion, and even preachers of the 
period. and earlier. employed it in that sense. So 
that this expression means the fashionable 
custom of flowering plants in winter, just as it 
was fashionable to cultivate Carnations that did 
not burst their calyces, or, as they were 
termed, ‘‘ Whole-Blowers.”’ 

The directions are so like those given 4! 
greater length and detail in A Flower Garden 
for Gentlemen and Ladies that it is impossible 
not to believe that plagiary has been committed 
by one or other of the parties, and not 1m- 
probably this, like the “ Kalendar,” may be by 
another hand. The system was to plant spring 
flowering plants in basins in soil, and bulbs in 
glasses of water, the bulbs to rest on perforated 
corks. Kept in a warm room they flowered in 
winter. R. P. Brotherston. 








WALHAMPTON. 


WALHAMPTON, the seat of Viscount St. Cyres. 
lies to the N.E. of the Hampshire town of 
Lymington, and about 14 mile from ibs... 

A short time ago I had the pleasure of inspect. 
ing the gardens in company with Mr. Honess, 
the head gardener, and saw many shrubs 
end plants not often found in private gardens. 
In the forecourt, on the wall, is a fine specimen 
of Salvia Grahami with Tricuspidaria lanceolata 
opposite. Rose Mrs. Rosalie Wrinch, in full 
On the 
grass is a row of clipped evergreen Oaks, of 
pyramidal shape—rather an unusual bit of 
topiary work. Lapageria rosea on north | walls 
in several places was growing well, and in the 
front of the house, on the wall, were Actinidia 
Kolomikta, with very pretty foliage; A. 
chinensis, a very fine specimen, Rhyncospermum 
jasminoides, and two species of Mutisia. 

From the lawn a fine view is obtained over 
the water on to the Isle of Wight. Near this 
iawn are the shrub borders. which are being re- 
constructed, and when finished they will be 
vory effective. Even now they are full of 
interest. The borders are on each side of a 
wide strip of grass which leads down to the lake. 
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Pittosporums are well represented, and P. Silver 
Queen was very good. Cistus Silver Pink took 
my fancy, as did several species of Erica. E. 
australis was just passing out of bloom; E. 
cinerea coccinea was in full bloom; it was very 
striking, and is, I think, the finest variety of 
all. A splendid lot of Desfontainia spinosa at- 
tracted attention, as did several Plagianthuses, 
P. Lyallii mising a fine show of bloem. Poly- 
gala myrtifolia, with its purple blossoms, was 
very showy. Embothrium coccineum is also 
very fing here. Leptospermum Nichollii is good, 
el L. Chapmannii, as large specimens, was 
smothered with flower buds, which were just 

opening. 

Nearer the water side is a wide border of herba- 
ceous plants, and this was very effective. Close 
by is the wild garden, a mixture of woodland 
and water, and one of the prettiest I have 
soon. There are two pieces of water, one a large 
pond, and the other a lake. I was sorry to 
be too late to see the wonderful effect of 
Azalea colouring from across the pond. Near 
by is a fine planting of Camellias in variety, 
all big bushes, and close to these are specimens 
of Eucalyptus which, planted out four years 
ago, are now about 30 ft. high, and remarkable 
examples of these exotic trees. By the water 
side I noticed a fine lot of an evergreen Fern— 
Lomaria. 

In a sheltered clearing under some large 
Scotch firs, Musa japonica, I think, is growing, 
and here are more fine specimens of Eucalyptus, 
and some large, shapely plants of Tricus- 
pidaria lanceolata, full of bloom, båt 
not so fine. as the big specimen at Pyle- 
well. I noticed Metrosideros lucida coming into 
bloom; this I believe is rather rare and 
not often seen in flower. Cistus popu- 
lifolius was very fine, and the evergreen Mitraria 
coccinea, climbing over a stone pedestal, was 
brillant in colour. Ixias and Sparaxis were 
blooming close by, and also a colony of plants 
in flower, which puzzled me until I got close 
to it, and found it consisted of Cyclamen 
persicum, naturalised at the base of the Scotch 
Firs, with Lachenalia Nelsonii adjoining, but 
just out of flower. 

In a hollow, Richardia Mrs. Roosevelt and 
R. Elliottiana were growing, and Desfontainia 
spinosa represented by plants of all sizes, each 
well furnished with good foliage, and with 
nothing of the ragged, bare look that so often 
Sharper this plant. 

This was my first visit to Walhampton gardens, 
and I have omitted in this note selerehes to 
many interesting plants, but I have not 
forgotten the kindness of Mr. Honess, or the 
fine condition of the plants under his care, so 
many of which are seldom seen in such splendid 
condition out of doors. Walhampton is a most 
attractive place, and I was struck by the blend- 
ing of the foliage of the shrubs, which forms 
almost a colour scheme. I have never seen this 
idea worked out before, and it is well worth 
orudenmg in large plantings of shrubs, as it 
is very effective; I think I am right in saying 
that it was Lady St. Cyres idea, and Mr. 
Honess has carried it out remarkably well. 
Visitor. 


GARDEN NOTES FROM S.W. SCOTLAND. 


THe effect of the dismal, dark summer of 
1922 has been very apparent in the sparse 
flowering of many shrubs and trees that bloom 
on the previous season’s growth. Hawthorn. 
common and alpine Laburnums, Horse-Chestnuts, 
shrubby Spiraeas, Philadelphus, and several 
species of Rhododendron are conspicuous ex- 
amples of this. It is partly due to reaction 
from the extraordinary profusion of blossom 
borne by such plants in the summer of 1922, but 
chiefly to the want of sunshine in that year to 
mature the season’s growth. | 

But there is one family of shrubs—Olearia— 
that never vary in the wonderful profusion of 
flower that they produce year after year. One 
might have expected that these Daisy-bushes, 
being natives of Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Chatham Islands, would be specially 
dependent on plenty of sunshine to ripen their 
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annual growth; and, in fact, except O. Haasti, 
it is only in relatively mild districts that they 
can pass safely through British winters. But 
“relatively mild” is the character of the 
climate over a large part of our islands, cover- 
ing all the south and west coast of Great 
Britain as far north as Duncansby Head, includ- 
ing the Western Isles, specially favoured districts 
on the east coast, such as the Moray Firth, and 
nearly all Ireland. Within that range there 
are vast numbers of gardens, in very few of 
which is any use made of Olearias. Yet they 
are of special value in maritime places, being 
impatient of overhead shade and enjoying the 
buffeting of sea winds, nor do they suffer from 
full exposure to winter gales. 

When in flower these evergreens are very 
decorative. O. stellulata and O. nitida are at 
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their best in May, the latter growing from 8 
to 10 feet high. 

The leaves of O. nitida are broadly ovate, 
2 inches to 34 inches long, leathery, shining green 
above and clothed with smooth white tomentum 
beneath—they are almost entirely hidden by the 
dense corymbs of white blossom. O. macrodonta 
follows in June, and is a taller plant which may 
reach a height of 20 feet (Fig. 22); O. ilicifolia 
comes into flower a fortnight later. The folage 
of both these species is very beautiful in winter. 
Very different in appearance are O. chathamica 
and O. semidentata, both from the Chatham 
Islands, having lanceolate leaves 3 to 4 inches 
Jong, very leathery, and clothed on the under- 


side with pure white tomentum; the flowers 
of both species are solitary on long footstalks, 
the ray florets of O. semidentata being purple, 
those of O. chathamica white tinged with purple, 


the disk florets of both species being dark violet. 
These flowers have the peculiarity of increasing 
in size after opening, and measure two inches 
across when fully expanded. These two species 
require moderately moist soil, being impatient 
of drought. O. nummularifolia, again, is quite 
distinct from any other species that we grow 
here, a far-spreading bush 6-8 feet high, the 
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branches densely set with very thick, appressed 
leaves 4 to 4 an inch long. Unlike others 
of the genus, it is uncertain in flowering; last 
year the bushes were white with blossom in 
July, this summer there is not a flower to be 
seen. 

Olearia Haastii, flowering in July and August, 
is thoroughly hardy everywhere, and very well 
known in British gardens; while O. Traversii, 
tallest of the family, rising to a height of 
50 feet, may be recognised from having opposite 
leaves, whereas in all the other species named 
here they are alternate. As a flowering shrub 
O. Traversii is a fraud, the innumerable axillary 
panicles that promise so fair in bud resulting in 
a mist of dingy, yellowish blossom. This species 
is not worth growing, except in a botanic 
garden. 
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22.—A TREE-LIKE SPECIMEN OF OLEARIA MACRODONTA IN SIR HERBERT MAXWELLS 
AT MONREITH. 


The flora of New Zealand is peculiarly rich in 
plants of the order Compositae. In the genus 
Senecio, our own Groundsel and Ragwort are 
but the poor relations of S. Greyi and S. 
laxifolia, whereof the sheets of golden blossom 
are so well set off by the silvery foliage and 
snow-white, young growth and flower buds. S. 
Huntii forms a small tree 20 feet high, and S. 
Hectori, more tender than the rest, is dis- 
tinguished by its handsome foliage, the leaves 
being grass green, 6-12 inches long and 3-5 inches 
broad. The ray florets in this last species are 
white. 

Where the climate will not allow the Manuka— 
Leptospermum—to be grown in the open, some 
of the species are well worth training against 
a wall. L. scoparium, with white flowers, and 
its varieties Nichollii, with crimson, and Chap- 
mannii, with pink flowers, and L. ericoides 
(Fig. 21), are the best for such a position; 
but the full beauty of these graceful shrubs 
can only be seen where the climate admits of 
their being grown in the open. Full sunshine 
and plenty of wind are what they like. L. 
lanigerum is of more compact habit, making a 
rounded shrub 6 to 8 feet high. Kerbert 
Maxwell, Monreith. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 
THE GIANT THRIFT. 


Or the many forms of ‘thrift, Armenia 
plantaginea gigantea is unquestionably the finest. 
Krom close tufts of olive-green  toliage, rise 
stout flower stems to a height of two feet and 
more, terminating in large, globular-shaped 
heads of small flowers of a delightful shade of 
glistening, rosy pink. Another handsome variety 
is Ruby, bearing globular heads of ruby rose 
fowers; it is from 15 to 29 inches high. These 
tall Armerias are very attractive when associated 
with herbaceous perennials, on account of their 
bright green foliage and numerous heads of 
flowers produced on stiff, wiry stems during 
spring and summer. The dwarf kinds are 
particularly useful as edging plants, and all the 
Thrifts are easily cultivated. 


ASTER SUBCAERULEUS APOLLON. 


THis ıs a showy edging plant, with dense, 
tufted habit. It flowers from May onwards, and 
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green, prostrate leaves are very effective, and 
trom June to September spikes from 2 feet to 
3 feet high rise erectly, and are as attractive 
as anything 1 know. The flowers are produced 
in whorls on the erect, stately stems, and are 
a pretty combination of rose and white, with 
a very agreeable aromatic odour. ‘The plant 
requires an open position, in ordinary well- 
drained, deep and fairly moist soil. 


SUNSET LUPINS. 


THE perennial border contains many beautiful 
flowering pants, and is illuminated by their 
grandeur during certain months in the year, but 
few plants suitable for the herbaceous. border 
produce flowers of such varied hues and colour 
combinations as the Sunset Strain of Lupinus 
polyphyllus. The inflorescences are from 12 
inches to 18 inches-long and borne on tall, stately 
stems. Such Lupins are practically indispensable 
during May and June, as their pyramidal 
brandhing spikes and beautiful foliage are ex- 
tremely effective. The plants revel in a fairly 
deep and rich soil, in full sun or partial shade, 





FIG. 23.—ASTER DIPLOSTEPHIOIDES. 


produces flowers in great profusion. These are 
extra large, fully three inches across, and a 
pretty shade of lavender blue, with conspicuous 
orange centre. The whole plant is ftom 9 


inches to 12 inches high. 
ASTER DIPLOSTEPHIOIDES. 


Tris species of Aster (see Fig. 23) belongs 
to the same group as A. subcaeruleus, but is 
rather taller growing, the flower-stems, which 
are unbranched, attaining a height of about 
eighteen inches. It is a very floriferous plant, 
producing, as the illustration shows, a wealth of 
Pees ae blossoms with a satiny sheen, 
and set off by a beautiful! yellow disc passing 
to light orange. The flower-heads measure 
three or four inches across. | i 

The plant grows freely in rich soils, and 
increases rapidly by means of surface runner 
growths. It is best grown in a mass, when it 
presents a beautiful patch of colour, and the 
blooms supply excellent material for decorative 


purposes in the dwelling-house. 
MORINA LONGIFOLIA. 


'urs is a hardy herbaceous perennial that 
attracts many growers by reason of its hand- 
aome spiny foliage, and singularly strange 
resemblance to the Thistle family. It is from 
the Himalaya. ‘The large, spiny tufts of ever- 


and if severe cutting away of the early flower 

heads is practised as they fade, a second crop 

of flowers will be produced during the autumn 

when they will be highly appreciated. 
NEPETA MUSSINII. 


ONE of the most attractive of Catmints, 
Nepeta Mussinii is already a garden favourite. 
Introduced from the Caucasus during the early 
part of the 19th century, this Nepeta is 
unquestionably one of the most desirable 
perennials to form edgings to herbaceous borders, 
carriage drives, or indeed to plant anywhere 
where a permanent edging is in request, furnish- 
ing, as it does, dense, neat prostrate tufts, and 
numerous lavender-blue flowers in great pro- 
fusion, from 15 inches to 18 inches high, from 
May until September. It is easily propagated 
by division or cuttings. j i 

Nurserymen have made selections of this con- 
tinuous blooming plant and forms of a better 
habit than the type, and with superior coloured 
flowers are now available. W. Logan. 


AQUILEGIA CAERULEA MRS NICHOLLS. 


Among the numerous improved forms of 
Aquilegia this form of caerulea is decidedly 
the best. The individual flowers are much 
larger and of a deeper colour than the type, and 
when Seen growing in a mass the effect is beau- 
tiful. Paul T. Moore. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Origin of the Bagatelle Rose Gardens. 


“ BAGATELLE is two hundred years old; its 
history is composed of little tales, little names. 





little costly, elegant trifles, the tovs of 
princes- Thus the author of this very 
uiteresting little work* commences his his- 


torical description of the tiny estate in the 
Bois de Boulogne, of which the *‘ chateau” was 
built during 1775, in twọ months of frenzied 
nigat and day labour to satisfy the caprice of a 
boy-prince. 

The first Bagatelle, however, was in exist- 
ence in 1716, during the Regency, although the 
exact date of construction of the original build. 


ing is not known. Bagatelle was much 
further from Paris in those days than 
it is now, and the Bois de Boulogne, 


of which the estate had originally formed 3 
part, made it a delightfully quiet retreat. $o 
thought the Regent, who thoroughly appre- 
ciated its discreet retirement; so, a little later. 
thought the emancipated Louis XV.: so also. 
later still, thought his grandson, the young 
Comte d'Artois, in the gay spring-time of his 
life—the same count, who, in the sad years 
which followed his return from exile, was glad 
in old age, to get back to the little chateau 
and its peace and quietness once more. 

When the young Comte d'Artois took over 
Bagatelle, he was dissatisfied with the chateau 
and determined to replace it. He had at one 
time the astonishing intention of building it en 
the Mont Valérein itself, whose beautiful 
wooded slopes formed one of the most charming 
of the views of the vicinity. Luckily he found 
the site unsuitable and abandoned the ides 
The author of the book under review tells in 
some detail the well-known story of the build- 
ing—how the prince took a whim into his 
head to give, in the new house, a feast to his 
young sister-in-law, Queen Marie Antoinette, on 
a day scarcely two months distant. It was not 
difficult in those days for a prince to indulge 
his caprices. For instance, when building stone 
was found to be lacking, Swiss guards were 
sent along the roads to commandeer—for cash 
to the full value, be it said—any carts of this 
material which happened to be passing! The 
little chateau cost its owner in the end 
1.200,000 livres, the approximate equivalent 
of a pre-war three million francs. However, he 
recovered 100,000 livres from the queen. whe 
had wagered that sum that he would not have 
the chateau ready in time for the féte. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, what 
were known as ‘“ English gardens” had begun 
to be popular; gardens, that is to say, which 
had curved paths instead of straight ones. 
artificial brooks instead of square, stone- 
rimmed ponds, and grass lawns in the place 
of paved walks, Nowadays these gardens would 
not seem very natural, but then they were 
considered triumphs of imitation, and English 
gardeners were specially imported to form an 
tend them. Such a gardener tha Comte d'Arto! 
introduced to Bagatelle in the person of one 
Blaikie. The young proprietor asked for, and 
easily obtained from his all-too-complaisan! 
royal brother, permission to enlarge his little 
domain at the expense of the Bois de Boulogne, 
and it contained then about 16 hectares, enough 
for Blaikie to work on with success. 

One of the chief attractions of the garden 
was a water pump, suitably disguised, by whic 
water was drawn up from the Seine, and ran 
through the grounds with quite a “ natura 
effect. Unfortunately, either ‘because money 
ran short or from some other cause, the 
‘river’? which was to run through the gardens 
and surround several artificial islets, stopp 
short half way, so that one of the islets. pre 
maturely and rather gloomily named “ L'Ile des 
Tombeaux,’’ remained high and dry. 

Belanger, the architect of the house, who had 
a considerable share in designing the gardens. 
gave (or was to have given) some years ga 
a lecture on gardening, which he concluded by 
J. C. N. Forestier. 


9nd Edition. 
Rue 


* Bagatelle et seg Jardins, by 
Conservateur des Promenades de Paris. l 
Paris, Librairie Agricole de la Maison Rustique, 
Jacob, 26. 
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this ponderous. peroration, in’ a style of oratory 
then immensely admired :— 

‘Choisir un site salubre; productif et agré- 
able, enrichir son voisinage de tous les dij- 
férents aspects que peut conquérir ia wie 
pratique, des promenades ... y réserver des 
repos, élever des autels à Flore, a Céres, 
à Pomone, à la Céleste Amitié, tel doit être le 
but, qui conduit l'homme sensible à se créer un 
jardin. .. ° (‘To choose a salubrious site, 
productive and agreeable, to enrich it in every 
way possible, to prepare pleasant ways, to 
encourage repose, to raise altars to Flora, to 
Ceres, to Pomona, to friendship, such should 
be the aim of the man of refined taste, when 
he would make to himself a garden.’’) 


The gardens at Bagatelle had a great vogue 
for the few last years before the Revolution: 
all the fashionable world of Paris at times 
strolled along its winding paths, admired its 
artificial streamlet, or supped pleasantly in the 
little chateau. Then came the first mutterings 
of the coming storm; in 1789 the stream of 
wealthy emigrants began to cross the frontiers. 
Bagatelle, deserted by its owner. was for tbree 
years a prey to the malicious and idle curiositv 
of the Paris crowds, and even after that, though 
nominally cared for by the State, was used as 
a picnic ground by all and sundry. 

Not until 1812 did Bagatelle again become a 
royal residence. Nor was it the proud. Bourbons 
who now graced its gardens, but the puny King 
of Rome, Napoleon Bonaparte’s only son, who 
was brought there by his nurse to breathe the 
pure air of the Bois. Three years later came 
another turn of fortune’s wheel, and Bagatelle 
was again abandoned. Later on, the old Comte 
d'Artois, no longer the dashing youth of bygone 
days, gave the little estate to his son, the Duc 
de Berry, and for a time it seemed as though 
Bagatelle might enjoy a permanent revival; 
but 1830 came, and exile again, and after 
years of neglect, and almost oblivion, it passed 
mto the hands of an Englishman—Lord Yar- 
mouth, soon afterwards to become Marquis of 
Hertford. 

* Lord Yarmouth,” says the author, with a 
touch of good-humoured sarcasm, ‘‘is declared, 
for the sum of 313,100 francs, owner of Baga- 
telle and its water-pump!’’ Perhaps the 
gardens did then contain little of value besides 
the pump; at any rate, Lord Hertford, though 
anxious to preserve every ssible amenity, 
seems to have made considerable alterations in 
the gardens, levelling the steep slopes beyond 
the Orangery, and making a hons ride The 
new owner of Bagatelle was fortunate in being 
able to acquire a little more land, and the total 
area become 24 hectares, as compared with 16 
in the time of the Comte d’Artois. Lord Hert- 
ford also made some alterations in the chateau, 
chiefly in the shape of the roof and the rooms 
en the first floor. A landscape gardener named 
d’Alphand was employed to remodel the 
garden, and it is to him that the large lawn 
at the east of the pavilion is due, besides other 
improvements. 

Lord Hertford died in 1870, but Sir Richard 
Wallace, his son, was quite as interested in 
Bagatelle as his father had been. He it was 
whe removed the Pages’ House, and built 
another smal] dwelling known as Trianon, 
which, however, was never inhabited. M. 
Forestier regrets the disappearance of Pages’ 
House, and also the fact that the alterations 
made in the chateau have marred the graceful 
lines of the original; but he admits, both in 
father and son, a ‘‘gotit passionné” for 
Bagatelle and its surroundings. 

After the death of Sir Richard Wallace in 
1890, Bagatelle fell into desuetude. In 1903, 
rumours were heard that it was to be sold by 
auction, and it is to the credit of the Paris 
municipal authorities that, with the energetic 
aid of M. Forestier, they never rested until in 
1905 they were able, for the sum ofsix and a half 
million francs, to add Bagatelle and its gardens 
permanently to the amenities of the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

According to M. Forestier, Kew was the 
model which he and the authorities had in mind 
when planning the development of Bagatelle. 
The idea of the Rosary, where practically every 


variety of Rose known to horticulture should 
find a place, seems to have been evolved by 
degrees. The collection was generously started 
in 1907 by M. Gravereaux, who sent a large 
number of named specimens; and there are now 
no fewer than 12,000 different varieties. None 
of these, however, dates back for its intro- 
duction further than the beginning of the 19th 
century; the oldest is Rose du Roi, introduced 
in 1812. 

The author, now on his own ground, as it 
were, leaves the historical aspect of Bagatelle, 
and discusses its, present condition. | He frankly 
condemns the soil, from the Rose-grower’s point 
of view. ‘‘ It is of such bad quality,” he says, 
‘‘ that good soil has had to be imported in 
considerable quantities; in spite of every care, 
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vicissitaliés’ of the estate, -añd ‘bringing us safely 
to the year 1905, the author jumps back, and 
gives some, very valuable contemporary accounts 
of Bagatelle under the Comte d’Artois, which 
would have been much more appropriately 
placed in their datal order. Then the illustra- 
tions, though excellently chosen and reproduced, 
are not all quite happily placed; for instance, 
a view of the modern Rosary flanks one of the 
obelisk and cascade in 1780; and a view of 
Bagatelle in that samé year is placed opposite 
the text which describes the old chateau, 
demolished three years previously. , 

These small defects, however, can easily be 
remedied in any future editions of a book 
which should prove of value to all who are in- 
terested in horticulture and the annals of Paris. 


FIG. 24.—HYACINTH VAN TUBERGEN’S SCARLET. 


Roses at Bagatelle are frequently not so free- 
flowering as they are in private gardens. The 
soil,’? he adds elsewhere, ‘‘is composed of sand 
and gravel, very unsatisfactory (ingrat) for 
every kind of cultivation.” It seems a pity 
that these conditions should await the new 
Roses sent each year by hopeful growers; for 
in Paris at least the results of the trials would 
carry weight. 


The author gives an interesting account of 
the rest of the gardens—for the Rosary is only 
a part of the domain, though, perhaps, the part 
nearest to M. Forestier’s heart. e gives a 
useful list of the Roses, under their various 
sections, and also lists of novelties to which 
awards have been made in the various trials. 
A final chapter, unnamed, consisting of a dis- 
course on gardens in general, is less interesting 
than the remainder of the book ; which, how- 
ever, in spite of its real interest, and the 
patient research it must have occasioned, is, we 
are bound to admit, poorly arranged. The 
method is apparently chronological; yet the 
account of the acquisition of the gardens by the 
municipality, omitted in the first edition, now 
forms a kind of preface. After describing the 
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VAN TUBERGEN’S SCARLET HYACINTH. 


I THINK there is ample room for a good 
bright, deep red Hyacinth, which lends itself to 
“ early work.” General Pelissier is a good old 
variety ; but it is not to be compared with Van 
Tubergen’s Scarlet. The new comer is a mon 
from the old, but not over well-known deep 
claret, Distinction, and has very much the same 
habit of growth. The flower spike is on the 
small side, but what it lacks in size it more 
than makes up for in its smart, refined appear- 
ance. The photograph (Fig. 24) was taken on 
December 23, 1922. , 

I ought to add that the bulbs of the plants 
shown in the photograph had been ‘*‘ prepared.” 
There is no doubt very considerable strides have 
been made of late years in the technique of their 
preparation, and I would urge my English 
friends to take advantage of this and culti- 
vate ‘‘ prepared ” Hyacinths largely. Treated 
exactly the same as ordinary bulbs, I find they 
bloom from ten days to a week in advance of 
them. Josepi Jacob. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM GRANDE AND ITS 
ALLIES. 

OpONTOGLOssUM grande, the largest and one 
. Of the most beautiful members of the genus, 
has been well represented in gardens since it 
first flowered in the collection of the Duke of 
Bedford, at Woburn Abbey, in 1841, from 
Plants collected by Mr. G. Ure-Skinner at 
Guatemala. Many importations have been 
made since then, the flowers showing consider- 
able variation in occasional forms, although 
the large yellow with deep chestnut-red mark- 
ings is the type. O. grande Pittianum is almost 
entirely yellow, and there are other forms with 
slight markings. 

Odontoglossum Insleayi, collected in Mexico, 
flowered in gardens about the same time as 
O. grande. It is of similar habit and colour, 
and some variation is shown in different im- 
portations, the varietics splendens and leopar- 
dinum being the showiest, whilst Mr. C. J. 
Lucas’s O. Insleayi aureum is wholly yellow, 
like the colour-suppressed form of O. grande. 

O. Schlieperianum, now flowering in several 
gardens, and which was first imported from 
Costa Rica, is intermediate in character be- 
tween O. grande and O. Insleayi, and some 
variation in the colour of the flowers occurs, 
the light yellow form being now in flower with 
Messrs. Sanders. 

But the interesting point which deserves 
attention in these days of intensive hybridisa- 
tion, when other members of the genus have 
been crossed with most other members of the 
class—and with othors of different genera, in- 
cluding Cochlioda, Miltonia and Oncidium—is 
that no satisfactory record of hybridising any 
member of this section with other Odonto- 
ylossums, or of intercrossing the three species 
referred to, has yet been given. O. Wiliam- 
sianum, a reputed natural hybrid between O. 
grande and O. Insleayi, which flowered in the 
collection of Comte de Germiny, near Rouen 
(Rehb. f. Gard. Chron., Vol. XVI., 1881, p. 134), 
at that time a rare plant, imported from Costa 
Rica, probably with Q. Schheperianum, has 
always been considered a very doubtful record, 
for it is not authenticated that the two supposed 
parents grow together. Subseauent importa- 
tions of O. Schlieperianum have produced 
similar forms to the one named William- 
sianum, as well as connecting varieties of the 
type. In 1895 Mons. Charles Vuylsteke was 
reported to have raised QO. Insleayi x O. 
crispum, the former being the seed-bearer, 
but the plants seem to have failed to mature. 
Probably others Lave had experierce in cross- 
ing these, and their remarks would be interest- 
ing and might help a very desirable effort to 
make the “ break’ which would open up a 
new class. Even crossing the species of this 
small section should give interesting results, 
and among other points might settle the ques- 
tion of the O. Williamsianum record. J. O’B. 


ONCIDIUM TIGRINUM. 


ONCIDIUM TIGRINUM is & most useful winter- 
flowering Orchid, which makes better growths 
when cultivated in an intermediate tempera- 
ture than when subjected to cool treatment. 
It has been resting since maturing its pseudo- 
bulbs last season, but is now beginning to grow 
again. l 

owths, very little water should be 
Fei the roots, but as the spikes and growth 
develop, the supply of moisture should be in- 
creased. When new roots develop any necessary 
repotting may be done. If the plants are 
exhausted by the strain of flowering. it 18 
advisable to remove the spike forthwith. It 
is not good policy to attempt to flower the 
plants two years in succession. 


EPIDENDRUM VITELLINUM MAJUS. 


Tue winter flowering variety of the pire 
‘dendrum vitellinum majus 1s a cool-house 
and Shh should be repotted when the new 
growthg are about to develop fresh roots. 
Employ shallow pans furnished with ample 
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Until the flower spikes appear in the ` 


drainage, and either suspend the pans or 
stand them on the stages near the roof 
glass in a light, airy part of the cool house. 
Water should be applied sparingly during the 
early stages of growth, but when the roots 
become active, more liberal supplies are 
necessary, until the season’s growth is com- 
pleted. During the resting season only 
sufficient water is needed to prevent the 
pseudo-bulbs shrivelling. J. T. B. 





CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


LACHENALIAS (CAPE COWSLIPS). 


As the most suitable time for planting 
Lachenalias is approaching, possibly a few notes 
with reference to their successful culture 
may be welcome. It is a Cape bulb, and al- 
though introduced many years ago, it appears to 
be too seldom grown, considering the minimum 
of trouble it gives and the beauty of its flowers 
and foliage. The former resemble pendulous 
bells set round a stout stalk, which is some 
six to eight inches high, and the colour is gene- 
rally of a greenish yellow shade, occasionally 
marked at the edges by red or crimson. The 
foliage is in some varieties blotched with dark 
splashes, somewhat similar to the leaves of our 
British Orchis maculata. As soon after July 
as the bulbs can be obtained they should be 
planted in 6-in. pots, four to six in each pot. 
A mixture of sand, leaf-mould, and a little 
old turfy loam will suit them well. No water 
will be required until growth commences. A 
cold frame will suit them until severe weather 
is at hand, then, as they are but half hardy, a 
greenhouse is the most suitable place for them, 
and if a temperature of 45° to 50° is main- 
tained they will thrive and flower about 
April. 

Lachenalias may also be grown in a warm, 
sunny window in the dwelling house, yet not 
quite so happily. I must, however, confess that 
my interest in these plants was first created by 
seeing a potful of iem blooming freely in a 
cottage window. After flowering the plants 
should be gradually dried off by withholding 
water. Repotting the plants annually is not 
necessary ; the exhausted soil may be removed 
down vo the bulbs and fresh material added. 
Suitable kinds are Nelsonii, golden yellow; L. 
pendula, red, edged green and L. tricolor, 
orange, yellow, and green. T. D. T. 








PLANT NOTES. 
HELICHRYSUM HUMILE. 


THERE are several varieties of Helichrysum. 
which, like Phaenocoma, has beautiful, so-called 
“everlasting” flowers. This plant succeeds under 
the same cultural conditions as Phaenocoma, 
and may be propagated at this season of the 
year by means of  half-ripened sideshoots, 
failure to root them successfully generally results 
from careless trimming of the cuttings. In 
days gone by this plant was better known under 
the name of Aphelexis humilis. C. 


AOTUS GRACILLIMA. 


THis beautiful Australian greenhouse plant 
may be successfully propagated during July 
by means of half-ripened, twiggy sideshoots, 
which root readily in a sandy soil, stand 
the cutting pots under a bell glass in a 
cool greenhouse. Aotus gracillima, with its 
slender, drooping shoots, is seen to best advan- 
tage when grown as small standards. To obtain 
good heads it is best to stop the young plants 
once, and, when they break, to train up two 
or three shoots, rubbing out all side-shoots 
until the stems are 2} feet to 3 feet high, when 
they should be pinched for the formation oë 
the future head. Established plants, which 
flower during the spring, should be pruned 
hard after they have finished flowering. A few 
cuttings should be inserted each year, as the 
plant is not long-lived under cultivation. J, C. 
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CABBAGE ROOT FLY. 


AMONGST the disasters which are caused b 
Cabbage Root t there ig one which i F 
mentioned on p. Gard. Chron. of July 14 
last), yet, so far as I have observed, it seems 
always correlated therewith. I refer to « going 
blind ° in Broccoli, etc. The heart bud fails 
and no head develops. At much later date 
some side shoots may develop,, but for a lonz 
while the few existing leaves merely ripen and 
grow to some extent. Examination of such 
plants always reveals root maggot damage. 

This ‘‘going blind’’ is a useful index when 
finally planting out from a nursery bed; in fact. 
the greatest use of the nursery bed planting 
seems to be a mode of combating the pest. It 
seems especially after planting trom the seed bed 
that attack takes place, for the remaining plants 
in the seed bed do not, in my experience, usually 
show signs of the mischief. By the use of the 
nursery bed, one not only obtains more stocky 
plante and more resistance to removal, but one 
can select specimens which have not been fiy- 
infested. The causation of the production of tiny 
heads in Cauliflowers is more often due to condi- 
tions of temperature and other checks to unifom 
and rapid growth; thus, usually, a superfluity of 
wintered seedlings leads me to plant some out. 
Without protection, and given cold or uncon 
genial weather, the results are miserable, whiis 
plants Tor which protection can be afforded 

rogress well. 
: On the whole, I think that the Red Cabbage 
varieties are less prone to attack than others, 
but I have seen them badly stricken. Some 
defoliation when planting out most seedling 
generally leads to aerly accession of vigour, 

Another point, which is perhaps not without 
importance in combating the pest, arises from 
the observation I made some years ago, that, 
when pupating, the maggots locate themselves 
some inches from the stem, in the zone of th 
peripheral roots. The result is that when the 
plant is simply pulled out of the ground, the 
pupae remain well protected from wanderin: 
birds; if, however, a spade is used and the 
infested ground loosened and turned, there 6 4 
better chance for birds to pick them up. 

With regard to deterrents; some years ago | 
tried safrol, in the form of artificial Sassafras 
oil, about 10 c.c. of which was incorporated wita 
sifted sawdust (one pint shaken down); the dust 
was heaped round the plants and caused them no 
inconvenience; unfortunately, that season there 
was but little attack by the fly and too ip 
of the controls suffered. I have not yet retn 
this material. Nitrobenzol was tried the ER 
season. Otherwise, I have used the a 
squares and relied upon selection from tiè 
nursery bed. ti 

When the reddened, coppery appearance 0° , 
leaf is recent, I have succeeded in getting a 
plants from stricken Cabbages, but not Cau 
flowers, by digging them up carefully, De 
the whole root with much earth in a bucket 0 
water, and carefully washing away all dese 
and soil : the plant is then replanted by pud ~ 
it in. Watering with thiocarbonate of ee 
saturated solution of carbon disulphide pend 
no good effect; perhaps from too late an appik@ 
tion, for damage is really done before it '$ 
appreciable from inspection of the growing 
plant. ZZ. E. Durham. 








FRUIT REGISTER. 


STRAWBERRIES UTILITY AND THE EARL. 


DURING the present drought and on 4 light 
dry soil, Utility and The Earl have alone e 
good crops; rine other varieties of Strawberries 
have failed. It is very refreshing to see 1t = 
nounced that copious rains have fallen 1m aie 
parts of the country, but in this district i 
ground is practically dried out. Our rainfall ‘i 
the past two months amounted to only 0.91 mc : 
[In these conditions our Strawberry beds. ‘4 
dried up, so there is no prospect of obtaining 
runners. A. B. Wadds, Englefeld Gardens, 
Reading, Berkshire. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible fur 
the opinione expressed by correspundents.]) 


Gardeners’ Wages (see p. 10).—The low wages 
paid to gardeners is not, as some correspondents 
have suggested, a post-war problem, but the 
result of a system that obtains in no other 
trade or profession. The head gardener in 
a large establishment received low wages, but 
was allowed house, light, coal, vegetables, fruit, 
and often milk, butter, rabbits, game and other 
foodstuffs for himself and family. To this 
may be often added prize money, judging fees 
and, at one time, 5 per cent. commission on 
everything purchased for the garden. ‘These 
allowances converted a low wage into a comfort- 
able income. Now comes the injustice of this 
system, The wages of foremen and journeymen 
were based upon the head gardener’s wages and 
not upon his income, and their allowances were 
usually bothy, milk and vegetables for self mk 
The wages paid to gardeners in smaller estab- 
lishments in the same district were also based 
upon the wages paid in the large establishments, 
while the allowances were proportionately 
smaller. To alter this system now would be 
very difficult, but the fact remains that gar- 
deners should be paid wages commensurate with 
their knowledge and ability, and should them- 
selves pay for their house, light, food, etc. 
Much has been written regarding organisation 
and the failure of previous attempts to organise 
gardeners. I am fully aware of the difficulties 
attending organisation, also the evils that exist 
in the trade union movement, but those who 
are ready to condemn unions should remember 
that even in a public parks department the 
trained gardener does not receive as much in 
wages as the blacksmith, painter, or carpenter 
employed in the same department. This seems 
still more strange, when we know that the 
majority of men in charge of such departments 
are gardeners. Is there a remedy? It seems 
to me the race of men is fast dying out or 
going into retirement who have raised the 
standard of British horticulture to the high 
position it now holds. Will these men, who 
have great influence with all garden lovers (and 
all good employers are that), devote the re- 
maining years of their lives to an endeavour 
to make the workers in the garden as happy 
as theg tried to make the plants in their 
garden? Y. Alvia. 


Olaytonia perfoliata.—I read with interest 
your reply to J. F., in your issue of July 21 (p. 
40), regarding the Claytonias. It recalled to me 
the fact that when botanising in the S.E. of 
Kirkcudbrightshire, along with the late Mr. 
M’Andrew, between twenty-five and thirty 
years ago, we came upon a colony of Claytonia 
perfoliata in a secluded glen at a considerable 
distance from any other place we knew, or 
afterwards found, where this plant was 
observed. Mr. M’Andrew, perhaps the best- 
informed botanist of the south-western counties 
of Scotland, with the exception of Mr. G. F. 
Scott-Elliott, told me that it occurred in a 
naturalised state in several areas in the district, 
but that these were widely scattered, and in 
m cases a good way from each other. S. 

rnott, 


Sparrows and Cerastium tomentosum.— 
Referring to the interesting note by J. P. 
Carlisle, on page 43, it is to be feared that 
sparrows do not confine their attentions to 
Cerastium tomentosum, or, as an alternative, to 
the flowering stems of Alyssum saxatile. They 
are particularly destructive to some of the Mossy 
Saxifrages, and good masses in my garden have 
been badly mutilated in former years by these 
birds. Your correspondent’s information about 
the traps is good news, and many folks who 
have trouble with sparrows in their gardens 
will probably discover whether traps will be 
fective, even if unbaited and “ unset.” One 
wonders if these would prove of any use in 

“ping sparrows away from the golden Crocus, 
that beautiful spring flower these birds delight 
n pulling to pieces? S. Arnott. 


SOCIETIES. 


IPSWICH CENTENARY SHOW. 


- THE centenary show of the Ipswich and East 
of England Horticultural Society was held in 
Christchurch Park on Wednesday, the llth 
inst., and it was a conspicuous success as well 
from the point of view of the number and ex- 
cellence of the exhibits as from that of the 
management. The great marquees, completely 
fillea with groups of plants and flowers and 
artistic table decorations, were admirably ar- 
ranged to enable the individual exhibits to be 
inspected without the slightest personal incon- 
veni2nce, except that caused by the weather, 
over which neither the officers nor the com- 
mittee responsible could be expected to have 
control. 

Christchurch Park is an ideal venue for a 
flower show, but the heat on the llth inst. 
was so intense that ıt was quite impossible to 
enjoy the many handsome features in any de- 
gree of comfort. Officials, judges and visitors 
alike suffered, but the fact that it was the 
finest display of plants and flowers that has 
ever heen brought together in East Anglia re- 
mains incontrovertible. 

Roses were superb and numerous, and the com- 
petition in practically all the principal Rose 
classes was exceedingly keen. Messrs. Frank 
Cant and Co., Colchester, secured the first prize 
and challenge bowl for 36 blooms, distinct, with 
au set notable for its excellence; Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Co. and Messrs. D. Prior and Sons 
followed in the order named. Messrs. B. R. Cant 
and Co. and Messrs. D. Prior and Sons were 
first and second prize-winners for 12 Roses dis- 
tinct; while for 12 Teas, distinct, Dr. Pallett, 
Earl’s Colne, with a refined and beautiful ex- 
hibit secured tho premier position; Messrs, l). 
Prior and Sons were second for Tea Roses. 

In the grand centenary class for a repre- 
fentativo group of Roses arranged on a floor 
space of 12ft. by 10ft. Messrs. A. J. Allen. 
Norwich, were handsomely first. with Mr. 
Walter Laslea, Leigh-on-Sea, as n keen runner- 
up. Messrs. B. R. Cant and Co. won for a 
representative group of cut roses, and were fal- 
lowed by Messrs. Morse Bros., Woodbridge. 
Roses were splendidly shown in several classes 
by amateurs. i 

The display of Sweet Peas was of surprisiny 
excellence and extent when the weather 18 
taken into ccnsideration. The open class for a 
collection arranged on a table space 18ft. by 
oft. was won by Messrs. R. Bolton and Sons, 
Bavthorne End. with a magnificent exhibit in 
which colour, size, refinement and artistic ar- 
rangement were all »like conspicuous; this be- 
ing the firm’s third win in the class, the chal- 
lenge trophy. presented by the President of 
the Society, Sir F. J. C. Ganzoni, M.P., be- 
comes Messrs. Bolton’s property, but they can 
still look ahead, since the donor has promised 
to provide another trophy. In the section for 
amateurs’ Sweet Peas Mr. A. E. Garrod, Stow- 
market, was easily the most successful com- 
petitor with several beautiful exhibits. 

Carnations were excellent in quality, but not 
as numerously staged as might have been 
anticipated, esneciilly by amateurs. In the 
onen classes Mr. H. Lakeman, Thornton 
Heath. carried all before him. There were 
several classes for various cut flowers and the 
contests were noticeably keen owing to the 
«eneral high standard of the exhibits. Simi- 
larly in the not plant classes, but here the 
individual exhibits were not, as was only to be 
expected, so numerous. 

Table decorations and other classes calling 
for artistic arrangement were delightfully dis- 
ninyed and caused the greatest enthusiasm and 
the inevitable controversies as to respective 
snerits. Open and local classes for fruits and 
vegetables demonstrated the patience and skill 
of many growers and were very creditable 
throughout. ' 

All the praise for the collective excellence 
and beauty of the show must not, however, be 
accorded te the competitive sections Thera 
were beyond these the trade displays, and thev 
may be described in a word as magnificent. 





The tact that Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, 
eecured the coveted challenge bowl for the best 
trade exhibic must not be taken to mean that 
the others wore substantially inferior—the 
margin between the best and the remainder 
was a thin line which deft every contributor 
in an honourabie positi»n. Among those repre- 
sented were Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, 
Ipswich; Mr. J. Mann, Ipswich Arboretum; 
Mr. H. J. Pierce, Ipswich; and the Britannia 
Nurseries, Ipswich, with the several firms 
whose names are recorded as showing Roses, 
Sweet Peas and other things in the competi- 
tiv: classes. 





ELSTREE AND DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL. 


Tue exhibition held annually by the Elstree 
and District Horticultural Society is one of the 
best of the village flower shows in this country, 
and, notwithstanding the unfavourable season, 
the exhibition this year, on Saturday, the 7th 
inst., was again a remarkably fine one. The 
show is held in Aldenham Park, and the 
gardens of Aldenham House are thrown open to 
the inspection of visitors, constituting, as one 
of the speakers at the luncheon aptly described 
it, one of the finest non-competitive exhibits 
attached to any show in the country. In other 
directions, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs gives valuable 
support to the show, including ‘his services as 
a judge in the more important classes. 

Lhe day was gloriously fine, and large numbers 
of visitors were present, the majority taking 
the opportunity of inspecting the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs’ beautiful gardens, which were in their 
full summer glory. The chief ‘attractions, 
besides the summer. bedding, were the seedling 
Delphiniums, the new Bamboo garden, and the 
houses of Streptocarpus and scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums, the collection of the last being 
the most complete in the country. 

This exhibition is noteworthy for Roses and 
Sweet Peas, and on this occasion some outstand- 
ing exhibits of these flowers were staged. In 
the class for an exhibit of Roses occupying a 
space 9 feet by 34 feet, Messrs. CHAPLIN Beros., 
winners of the first prize in 1923, again excelled, 
and their exhibit was so excellent the judges 
awarded it a special commendation in addi- 
tion to the first prize, which included a silver 
challenge cup. They arranged their blooms in 
tall pillars with epergnes at the corners, one 
sort in each stand, the more notable varieties 
being K. of K., Isabel Innocence, Mrs. Henry 
Morse, Lady Pirrie, and the Rev. Page 
Roberts. Messrs. HARKNESS AND Co. were 
awarded the second prize; and Messrs. F. Cant 
AND Co. the third prize. 

In the class for twelve distinct varieties of 
Roses Mr. J. H. Hart, Potters Bar (gr., Mr. 
A. J. Smith), last year’s winner, was again 
successful. His blooms of Mabel Drew, Caroline 
Testout, Josepa Hill, A. E. Coxhead, and Molly 
Bligh were of outstanding quality; second, Mr. 
G. I. E. Pryor, Preston, Hitchin. who had fine 
flowers of Modesty and: Nellie Parker. 

Sweet Peas were of equal merit as the Roses, 
and Mr. Eustace E. Parmer, Drayton House, 
Sherfield-on-Lodden, Hampshire (gr., Mr. J. 
Dibben), was successful in the majority of the 
classes. This exhibitor won first prize for 
twelve distinct varieties, with exceptionally 
fine flowers of Tangerine, Mrs. A Hitchcock, 
Valentine, Constance Hinton, Mrs. Tom Jones, 
Geo. Shawyer, and others. Mr. J. GUuTTRIDGE, 
Woburn Green, who was placed second, had 
splendid vases of Jean Ireland, Bunty and 
Royal Scot. Mr. PALMER excelled easily in the 
class for six distinct varieties in which four 
competed. His outstanding varieties were 
Orchid, Hebe and Constance Hinton. Mr. 
GUTTRIDGE was again second; he showed a very 
excellent vase of Royal Scot. Mr. PALMER was 
also successful in Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ 
class for six bunches of Sweet Peas, and in the 
colour classes for (a) pink, with Elegance; (b) 
lavender, with Orchid; (c) cerise, or scarlet 
cerise, with Royal Scot; and (d) crimson, buff, 
or ivory, with Matchless. Dr. LEGGATT (gr., 
Mr. E. J. Pratt) had the best vase of a white 
variety in Constance Hinton, and the best vase 
of a crimson or scarlet variety in Charity. 
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Non-competitive exhibits added greatly to the 
success of the exhibition. Messrs. SUTTON AND 
Sons staged a magnificent display of Sweet 
Peas, for which a Gold Medal was awarded. 
Sweet Peas of extraordinarily good quality were 
also staged by Major Avperr Pam (Silver-gilt 
Medal), and by Messrs. IrRgLAND anp HuitTCcu- 
cock, Marks Tey (Gold Medal). 

Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE, nurseryman, Middle- 
green, Slough, showed Roses of exhibition 
quality in boxes (Silver-gilt Medal). Mr. 
Amos PERRY showed a comprehensive exhibit 
of ‘hardy flowers interspersed with specimen 
hardy Ferns  (Silver-gilt Medal). fr. C. 
ENGELMANN had one of his outstanding exhibits 
of Carnations (Silver-gilt Medal). These flowers 
were also well shown by Messrs. W. CUTBUSH 
AND Son, who, in addition to Carnations, staged 
a number of greenhouse plants (Silver Medal). 
Messrs. CARTER, Pace AND Co. put up a very 
large exhibit of hardy flowers, alpines and 
Dahlias (Gold Medal). The most remarkable, 
however, of all these exhibits was the collec- 
tion of one hundred and fifty dishes of vege- 
tables staged by Mr. Becxerr. It is difficult 
to know how to appraise each succeeding 
exhibit of vegetables by Mr. BecxerTT, but this 
certainly was one of the best he has ever shown, 
and we have never seen Peas of better 
quality, from either Mr. Becxerr or any other 
exhibitor, the pods of Quite Content variety 
being magnificent. All kinds of vegetables 
from Potatos to Musfard and Cress were 
included in the collection, and the judges 
awarded the exhibit a large Gold Medal and 
special Silver Cup. 


BRITISH MYOOLOGIOAL. 

ABOUT twenty-five members of the British 
Mycological Society visited the South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye, on Saturday, July 
7. This was the first purely phytopathological 
meeting of the Society, and it was appropriate 
that it should be at such an active centre of 
research. After Mr. E. S. Salmon, Head of 
the Mycological Department of the College, had 
given a sbort sketch of the manner in which it 
was proposed to spend the day, the College Farm 
was visited. A walk through a field of Potatos, 
on the look-out for ‘‘ mosaic,” “leaf curl,” and 
the similar peculiar troubles that the Potato is 
heir to, led to the experimental Hop garden, with 
its large numbers of varieties, where examples 
of the ‘‘ mosaic ’’ disease of the Hop were 
shown. Plots of Wheat and of Barley, where 
the treatment of the seed with formalin for the 
control respectively of ‘‘Bunt’’ and ‘‘ Covered 
Smut,” is being investigated, were then 
inspected. 

The party was then conducted by Mr. Ware 
over the Botanic Garden, which is managed for 
the production of class material. | Numerous 
Grasses exhibited their appropriate rusts, and a 
Barberry bush showing a few aecidia was a 
sufficiently rare sight in these days to interest 
several of the party. The disease of Red 
Clover caused by Glaeosporium caulivorum. was 
in evidence, and it could be seen very clearly 
that certain strains of the Clover showed a 
marked resistance to the disease. The variety 
trial plots of Wheat and Barley were then 
visited, and the incidenre of Rusts noted. A 
return was then maiie to the College, where an 
excellent lunch was provided by the Governors 
and Principal, in ihe fine old monastic re- 
fectory. The visitors found the brand of cider 
affected by the college exceedingly attractive. 

After lunch the party divided, Mr. Salmon 
and Dr. Wormald explaining their researches 
to the two sections in turn. The former showed 
his new varieties of Hop, resistant to Hop- 
mould (Sphaerotheca humuli). Different plants 
were on view exhibiting all degrees of 
attack, from complete susceptibility, through 
semi-immunity to complete immunity—a more 
striking series, or one more clearly displayed to 
the naked eye, could scarcely be imagined. The 
exhibition of plants of immune and susceptible 
varieties twining around each other ought to 
convince even those Hop growers who argue 
that the plants become mildewed owing to the 


soil, the coid east wind, or the acts of the 
King’s enemies. 

Dr. Wormald showed cultures of “ Brown 
Rot” fungi, where the differences in growth of 
Sclerotinia fructigina and the forms of S. cinerea 
referred to for convenieuce as S. f. pruni, S. f. 
mali, and S. f. americana, are very clear. He 
further demonstrated his inoculation experiments 
of crown gall on young Apple stocks and 
parallel cultures of the organism he has isolated 
from Apple galls, with strains of Bacterium 
tumefaciens obtained from America. Cultures 
of organisms associated with a bacterial leaf 
spot and die-back of Cherry and Plum together, 
with preliminary inoculation experiments, were 
exhibited. 

An adjoining farm was then visited, where 
there is a severe attack of “blindness” in 
Barley, caused by Helminthosporium gramineum. 
The fruit plantations had the usua] Apple mildew, 
Apple Scab, brown rot of Plums, etc., and gave 
rise to a number of interesting discussions. By 
this time the high temperature was producing 
a physiological drought, and tea in the delight- 
ful old library was much appreciated—the 
College-grown Strawberries vied in popularity 
with the cider at lunch. 

Mr. F. T. Brooks, chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee for Plant Pathology, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the governors, principal, and the 
members of the Mycological Department, spoke 
of the high position the College held in matters 
of plant pathology, and Mr. J. Ramsbottom 
hailed the head of the Department as the father 
of British Plant Pathology. 

Much was seen and discussed during the visit 
which was one of the most enjoyable of any 
made by a society which has a reputation for 
pleasant meetings. The Phytopathological 
excursions will certainly become an annual event 
—and Wye has set a very high standard. 





READING GARDENERS’, 


NEARLY one hundred members and friends of 
the Reading District Gardeners’ Mutual Society 
paid a visit to the University College Gardens, 

hinfield, on Saturday, July 14, with the object 
of inspecting the Sweet Pea Trials of the 
National Sweet Pea Society, carried out by Mr. 
A. J. Cobb, Trial Superintendent of the Society. 
There were 150 lots, the seeds being sent by 
experts residing in all parts of the country, 


.and supposed to be of new varieties or im- 


peewee on old varieties. Owing to the very 
ot weather experienced the blooms were 
slightly past their best, vet the trials were 
very interesting. Other things to interest the 
visitors were Tomatos, one house alone contain- 
ing 1,300 plants. Grapes, the vines having been 
grown from eyes planted by the students in 
January, 1921, and transplanted the following 
July. These were fruiting for the first time, 
each vine averaging ten bunches, Carnations 
and Peaches (Violet Hâtive was ready for 
gathering). The outdoor fruits, as in other 
districts, are not doing so well as usual; in fact, 
Cherries and Plums are failures, and Apples 
only a fair crop, the best cropping varieties 
being Newton Wonder, Worcester Pearmain, 
and Cox’s Orange Pippin. 

In connection with this meeting a Sweet Pea 
competition was held for the members, and not- 
withstanding the unfavourable weather the 
flowers have experienced some fine blooms were 
shown, although short in stem. The judges’ 
awards were as follow :—For three vases of Sweet 
Peas, three distinct varieties, twelve stems to a 
vase, own foliage, 1st, Mr. J. B. Lowe. Croft 
House Gardens, Pangbourne; 2nd, Mr. H. 
WELLAND, Merton House Gardens. Reading: 
ord, Mr. F. J. Green, Aldermaston Court 
Gardens. One vase of Sweet Peas, one variety, 
eighteen stems, own foliage.—1st. Mr. W. 
Gower, Calcot Grange Gardens, with Sutton’s 
Black-seeded Cream; 2nd, Mr. J. B. Lowe. 
with Roval Scot; 3rd. Mr. H. WELLANDS, with 
Mrs. Tom Jones. One vase of Sweet Peas, 
mixed colours, eighteen stems, own foliage.— 
Ist, Mr. H. Reeves, Broadfield House Gardens. 
Reading; 2nd, Mr. T. C. Warte, Basingstoke 
Road, Reading. 


ROYAL HORTIOULTURAL. 


Jury 24.—The Royal Horticultural Hall was 
well filled with exhibits on this date, but 
there was a distinct falling-off in the attendance 
of Fellows and visitors. Stove plants, Carna- 
tions, Pinks, Delphiniums, Gladioli, Phloxes, 
Dieramas, Scabious, Roses, scented-leaved Pelar- 
goniums, Water-lilies and Gooseberries were 
the chief attractions. There were few novelties, 
and even the Floral Committee had a com- 
aratively short sitting, although it awarded no 
ewer than twenty-seven medals to groups. The 
two exhibits of Gooseberries, one from Mr. 
Allgrove and one from the Wisley Gardens, were 
of great interest and considerable educational 
value. It was a thousand pities that Mr. 
Alligrove’s magnificent exhibit should have been 
crowded into one end of the Orchid annexe, 
while there was at least one ample vacant 
space in the body of the hall where it would 
have been far better displayed and therefore of 

greater value to the visitors. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), Messrs. Jas. O’Brien (hon. secretary), 
Gurney Wilson (assistant secretary), C. J. Lucas, 
Clive Cookson, Chas. H. Curtis, J. E. Shill, 
Fred. K. Sander, H. T. Pitt, Arthur Dye, 
Stuart H. Low, and Pantia Ralli. 


CULTURAL COMMENDATION. 


To Messrs. ARMSTRONG AND Brown, Orchid- 
hurst, Tunbridge Wells, for a most remarkable 
albino variety of Odontoglossum percultum 
(album) (ardentissimum x Rolfeae). The plant, 
which was in a small pot, exhibited exceptionally 
good culture, and bore a gracefully disposed 
nine-branched spike of fifty-nine flowers. It is 
a remarkable variation and the first albino of the 
cross, the flowers being white with purple mark- 
ings on the lip. The hybrid has reverted 
towards O. Pescatorei, which is in each of the 
parents, and the colours have been eliminated. 


OTHER EXHIBITS. 


Messrs. StuaRT Low anp Co., Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex, were awarded a Silver Banksian Medal for 
a very effective group, at the back of which was 
the elegant mauve and white Oncidium incurvum, 
and Cattleya Warscewiczii varieties and hybrids, 
the best of which was C. Van Houtte Low's 
variety (Lord Rothschild x Warscewiczil), a 
grand flower with rosy mauve sepals and petals 
and broad ruby-purple lip. Among Laelio- 
Cattleyas were good forms of L.-C. Canhamiana, 
L.-C. Aphrodite and L.-C. Dominiana, and 
among species noted were the pretty Epiden- 
drum prismatocarpum and Bulbophyllum Lobbii 


> Colossus. 


Dr. MicueL Lacroze, Bryndir, Roehampton 
(gr. Mr. Taylor), exhibited the new _ Brasso- 
Cattleya Siatiago del Estero (B.-C. Digbyano- 
Mendelii x C. Hardyana), with mauve-tinted 
sepals and petals, and very showy, ruby-purple, 
crimped lip, with large yellow centre and gold 
lines on purple at the base. 

Pantia RALLI, Esq., Ashtead Park, Surrey 
(gr. Mr. Farnes), showed the new Odontioda 
Eclipse (Oda. Madeline x Odm. Alexandrina) 
with its first two flowers, which are large, 
heavily blotched with dark ruby-purple, the 
margins, tips and front of the lip being white. 

Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, staged an in- 
teresting selection in which the natural hybrid 
form of Odontoglossum excellens, the pretty 
Cattleya Majali Sander, and good hybrid 
Cattleyas were noted. Interesting species 1n- 
cluded the rare little Dendrobium asperifolium 
which was first shown by Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
Bifrenaria tetragona, the true Brassavola Dig- 
byana, the parent of one of the showiest races 
of hybrids; Cypripedium Godefroyae ochrochi- 
lum, a large, pale yellow flower with purple 
markings; and several species of Vanda. 

Messrs. ARMSTRONG AND Brown, Orchidhurst, 
Tunbridge Wells, showed a fine home-raised form 
of Cattleya Hardyana, also C. Warscewiczii Fr. 
M. Beyrodt. 

H. T Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr. 
Mr. Thurgood), showed Odontoglossum Purple 
Emperor, Pitt’s variety (The Czar x Dusky 
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Monarch) with three noble flowers of large size 
and pertect shape, the broadly ovate segments 
meeting at the edge. The colour is intense 
yiolet-anarvon, the margins having a thin, silver- 
white line, and the front of the lip is white. 
The plant was not entered for the consideration 


of the Committee. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: Messrs. H. B. May (in the chair), 
D. B. Crane, J. F. McLeod, John Heal, Geo. 
Harrow, W. B. Gingell, Andrew Ireland, G. 
Reuthe, J. Jennings, J. B. Riding, Gerald W. 
Loder, H. R. Dartington, C. Wiliams, W. P. 
Thomson, T. Hay, Thos. Stevenson, Hugh Dick- 
son, J. W. Barr, H. J. Jones, H. V. War- 
render, M. C. Allwood, Reginald Cory, R. C. 
Notcutt, E. A. Bowles, W. J. Bean and Sir 


Wm. Lawrence. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Dierama pulcherrima var. Heron.—An ex- 
quisite variety of an extremely beautiful and 
graceful plant. The spikes are four feet tall, 
arched, and bear pendulous cluste:s of flowers, 
the latter of a rich purple colour shaded with 
maroon. Shown by the DoNaRpD NURSERY Co., 
Newcastle, Co. Down. 

Cladrastis sinensis.—Discovered by Pratt in 
Szechuan in 1860, and introduced to cultivation 
by Messrs. J. VEITCH AND Sons, through their 
collector, Mr. E. H. Wilson, in 1901, Cla- 
drastis sinensis is a deciduous late-flowering 
tree of considerable garden value. The tree is 
freely branched, and almost every  branchilet 
bears a terminal, pyramidal, branched panicle 
of small, fragrant, white, Pea-shaped flowers, 
with a small brownish-vellow mark at the base 
of the recurved standard. The large, soft green 
leaves, glaucous beneath, are usually composed 
ot from thirteen to twenty-five leaflets. Cla- 
drastis sinensis, the Chinese Yellow Wood, is 
quite hardy and a useful garden subject by 
reason of its lateness and freedom of flowering. 
Shown by the Director, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Aristolochia gigantea.—This species is quite 
distinct from A. gigas, having smaller leaves 
and smaller, differently shaped flowers. A 
plant of A. gigantea is now flowering freely in 
the Mexican House at Kew. where it is a great 
attraction. The flowers are large, broadly 
heart-shaped, crimson, with mottlings of buff, 
and with a dull vellow centre where entrance 
is given to the curved and inflated spur-like 
base. Most of the Aristolochias have flowers 
with a verv unpleasant odour, but A. gigantea 
san exception, as its blooms possess a fragrance 
suggestive of the crushed leaves of Lippia 
citriodora—the Lemon-scented Verbena. Shown 
by the DIRECTOR, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


OTHER NOVELTIES. 


The Doxarp Nursery Co. exhibited a sertes 
of beautiful forms of the graceful Dierama 
pulcherrima, in several shades of colour from 
white to deep purple; these made a fine show 
In the Committee-room, and are referred to in 
connection with the firm's exhibit in the hall. 
Hydrangea Sargentiana, with large mauve- 
pink heads and a ring of white bracts. was 
shown from Kew; as exhibited, it is a strong- 
growing species with big, soft green, ovate 
leaves. The specimens were grown in the 
shade of big Rhododendrons in the Temperate 
House. An interesting Cooperanthes, named 
Sweetheart, with one white flower on a small 
bulb, was shown by Sir W. Lawrence, Burford 
Idee, Dorking; it was raised by Mr. P. 
Lancaster. 
Grorprs. 


_ Roses were shown in moderate quantity and of 
lair quality, by half a dozen or more growers. 
That the “season has not been favourable to 
Roses has been abundantly clear at nearly all 
the shows. The ORPINGTON NURSERIES Cox- 
ak associated a fair number of standard varie- 
k, with Some very attractive vases of Iris 
et m oa Flora Medal). Messrs. 
h fae SONS AND CRISP displayed vases and 
; "is of many Roses. The tall stands of Los 
oe and Lady Pirrie were above the aver- 

>t Merit of the blooms in the hall (Silver 
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Flora Medal). Ophelia was represented by a 
large stand of excellent blooms, in the collection 
of Messrs. D. PRIOR aND Sons (Silver Banksian 
Medal). The tree flowering cluster varieties 
Were most prominent in the exhibit of the Rev. 
J. H. PEMBERTON, and these included Vanity, 
Moonlight and Paul’s Scarlet Climber (Silver 
Flora Medal). Mr. A. Epwarvs showed Roses 
and Gladioli (Bronze Flora Medal), while on 
a table under the clock Mr. Erissa J. Hicks 
seb up several vases of Dorothy Dix, a very 
attractive dwarf variety, much like a looser 
built, more rose-coloured Ellen Poulsen. 

Herbaceous Phioxes were freely shown, and of 
much better quality than might have been 
expected in view of the dithculties of the season. 
Just inside the entrance Mr. H. J. Jones set 
up one vf his handsome collections, in which 
the colour associations were particularly happy. 
He had a great many varieties, in goodly sized 
baskets, and of these it was such brightly 
coloured sorts as Homeland, Dr. Koningshofer, 
Jessie Waters and Coquelicot that demanded most 
admiration (Silver-gilt Flora Medal). Mr. JoHN 
Forges included in his collection such good 
pink coloured varieties as Aurore, Pierre Bayle 
and Baron M. Dedem. He also showed some 
very good Pentstemons (Silver Banksian Medal). 
Mr. G. REUTHE included herbaceous Phloxes in 
a general collection, which also contained some 
interesting Lilums; the spike of L. chalcedoni- 
cum Was very vividly coloured (Silver Banksian 
Medal). Astitnes were associated with Phloxes 
and other border flowers by Messrs. SKELTON 
AND KIRBY. 

A large stem of Sidalcea Rose Queen was 
greatly admired in the collection of border 


flowers displayed by Mr. W. Wetrs, Junr. 
(Silver Banksian Medal). Messrs. BrEEs, Lrn., 
showed Delphiniums, Queen Mauve, The 


Vilhan and Starlight. Salvia turkestanica and 
Chrysanthemum maximum Mayfield Giant, 
were prominent in the exhibit of Mr. FRED. G. 
Woop (Silver Banksian Medal). Various border 
flowers and alpines were staged by Mr. M. 
PRITCHARD (Silver Banksian Medal). while Mr. 
T. Carcrsie included well-flowered examples 
of Delphinium Belladonna, in an interesting 
collection of border flowers (Bronze Flora 
Medal). Messrs. CARTER, Pace ann Co. showed 
Violas and Alpines (Bronze Flora Medal). Mr. 
R. G. DOWNER included very good Gaillardias 
in his exhibit (Bronze Flora Medal). 

There was a spendid mass of Lavatera Olbia 
rosea in an extensive collection of herbaceous 
flowers set up by Messrs. B. LapHams. Lr. 
(Silver Flora Medal). The Misses Hopkins, the 
West Exp NURSERIES, and Messrs. J. PIPER 
AND Sons also showed hardy plants. 

A long stretch of tabling was filled by Messrs. 
KeLway Bros. with good spikes of Gladioli. 
Toere were many varieties of Primulinus hybrids, 
out the larger flowered types predominated, and 
amongst these Thos. Bruce, Lady M. Digby, 
and Queen Mary, which have a vivid crimson 
blotch on white or cream ground, were very 
prominent (Silver Flora Medal). Messrs. Lowe 
AND Grpson had an interesting collection of 
Gladiolus hybrids and un-named border Carna- 
tions (Bronze Flora Medal). 

The wide range of colours to be ohtained in 
the annual Secahious was well shown by 
Messrs. Surton AND Sons, who had large vases 


of named colour varieties; Black Prince and 
Mauve were especially good (Silver Flora 
Medal). 


An uncommon and most successtul exhibit 
was made by Major ALBERT Pam (gardener, 
Mr. F. Streeter), Warmley, Bury, Broxbourne. 
This was a goodly sized hardy Nymphaeas pool 
su rounded by tall, graceful Bamboos and ele- 
The Nvmphaeas were of great 


gant grasses. 
merit and included Wm. TDoogue, James 
Bryden.  Escarboucle,  Galatee, Conqueror, 


chromatella and albida (Silver-gilt Flora Medal). 
At the opposite end of the Hall the Hon. 
Vicary Ginss (gardener, Mr. E. Beckett). 


Aldenham House, Elstree, contributed a valu- 
“Seented  Geraniums. 


nble collection of 

There was great variety. and in addition to their 
fragrance many of the plants had distinct 
claims as flowering subjects. These included 
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Scarlet Unique, Crimson Unique, Zermattii, 
conspicuum, Miss Godolphin Osborne and 
Prince of Orange (Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). 
In the centre of the Hall Messrs. L. R. 
RrssELL, Ltd., arranged a large circular group 
of their excellent stove plants. On tall stands 
such Nepenthes as N. Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer. 
N. Henryana and N.  Dominiana were 
especially furnished with their interesting 
“ pitchers.” The ornamental foliage species 
included a variety of  splendidly-grown 
Codiaeums, Cordylines, Marantas, and Cala- 
diums, while amongst the flowering plants. the 
chief were Ixoras in variety, and Thurbergia 
grandiflora (Silver-gilt Banksian Medal). 
Carnations were staged in their accustomed 
quantity and quality. Messrs. ALLWoop Bros. 
had a blazingly beautiful central stand of 
Edward Allwood, and also included a beauti- 
ful stand of mixed Perpetual Malmaison varie- 
ties (Silver-gilt Flora Medal), and Mr. C. 
ENGELMANN (Silver Banksian Medal) also 
showed excellent blooms. Mr. C. H. HERBERT 
had a fascinating collection of his valuable 
border Pinks. Amongst them were such beau- 
tiful perpetual varieties as Queen Mary, Sweet 
Nell, Victory and Ruby, while the best of the 


laced Pinks were Bertram, Diana, Harry 
Hooper, Iona and Rosebud (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). 

On behalf of T. A. Burr, Esq., of High 


Top. Norwood, W. R. Portal, Esq., showed 
some excellent plants of hybrid Gloxinias 


(Silver Banksian Medal). Messrs. J. CARTER 
AND Co. had a very interesting group of 
Trachaelium coeruleum bearing large heads 


of clondy blue flowers, surmounting the deeper 
blue of Browallia speciosa major (Silver Bank- 
sian Medal). 

The Donarp NuRsERY Co. had an exquisite 
group of countless specimens of the uncommonly 


graceful spikes of Dierma pulcherrima and 
several varieties. Their new Heron and 


Osprey were very fascinating. They also in- 
cluded in this large group plants of Desfon- 
tainia spinosa and many Iris Kaempferi 
(Silver Flora Medal). 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present :—Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (chairman), 
J. Cheal, S. B. Dicks, Geo. F. Tinley. W. J. 
Jefferies, J. Wilson, F. Jordan, J. Vert, E. 
Beckett, E. Neal, T. Pateman, J. Harrison, 
W. H. Divers, W. Lobjoit, E. A. Bunyard, 
A. N. Rawes, H. V. Taylor, E. Harriss, and 
A. Metcalfe. 

Messrs, Laxton Bros. showed their new late 
Strawberry named Omega, which they claim 
to be the latest cropping variety in cultivation. 
The fruit is of large size, oval in shape, and 
of a very rich scarlet colour. The plant makes 
a very large crown and fruits with freedom. 

Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE showed an exhibit of 
Gooseberries, for which a Gold Medal was 
awarded. It is a pity that this outstanding 
exhibit of fruit was placed in the annexe, for 
it was missed by several of the visitors. The 
collection comprised some eighty different sorts 
of Gooscberries, with a few Red Currants. The 
Gooseberries were of remarkable quality and 
exceptionally large in sfze. The gathered fruits 
were arranged on dishes, with triple cordon 
bushes in pots at the back, the trees carrying 
an abundance of large, luscious berries. The 
principal varieties shown were Gretna Green, 
Dan’s Mistake, Leveller, Whitesmith, Clayton, 
somewhat like Crown Bob; Careless, white; 
Sulphur, Speedwell, a hairy red berry; Lang- 
lev Beauty, golden; Langley Gage. of small size 
but of exceptional flavour; Golden Gem, Early 
Green Hairy, and Pitmaston Greengave. 

The well-known variety Leveller was shown by 
Mr. Allgrove for award, but the Committee de- 
cided to recommend its jnuelusion in the trial 
of Gooseberries at Wisley in 1924, and this re- 
commendation was also adopted in the case of 
Raspberry Brocket Hall, shown by Mr. T. Pate- 
man. 

The competition for the Bunyvard medal re- 
sulted in two exhibits of Gooseberries, from 
Mr. F. S. Stroop, Bytleet (gr.. Mr. G. Carpen- 
ter), and Sir C. Nall-Cain. Brocket Hall (gr.. 
Mr. T. Pateman), respectively. Mr. Stoop 
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showed thirty-two varieties and was awarded 
the Silver-gilt Bunyard medal, whilst Sir C. 
Nall-Cain’s collection comprised only fifteen 
dishes and was awarded a Bronze Bunyard 
medal. Both exhibits contained fruits of ex- 
cellent quality. 








Obituary. 


William Scott.—It is with regret that we 
announce the death, on July 16, of Mr. William 
Scott, for many years gardener at Drumpark, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. Mr. Scott, who was an 
able gardener, was for many years with the 
fate Mr. and Mrs. Kay, of Drumpark, and re- 
tired a few years ago, when, on the death of 
Mrs. Kay, the estate passed into other hands, 
and went to live in Maxwelltown, where he 
died at the advanced age of 77 years. For a 
considerable time he was a well-known exhibi- 
tor, principelly of fruit, at the Edinburgh and 
local shows and gained numerous awards, while 
in other departments he was an equally proficient 
gardener. 











INQUIRIES. 


ACORUS CALAMUS. 


We shall be glad to hear from any reader 
resident in the Fen country who has the Sweet 
Flag (Acorus Calamus) growing in large variety 
and is willing to dispose of it. 


CLEMATIS GUIDING STAR. 


I SHALL be glad to know if any readers of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle have Clematis Guid- 
ing Star true. I have bought plants under 
this name more than once and in every 
instance instead of being Guiding Star tkə 
variety has turned out to be Duke of Edin- 
burgh. I believe it was in the year 1875 that 
the variety Guiding Star was sent out by 
Messrs. Cripps and Sons, of Tunbridge Wells, 
where I was then foreman. The variety was 
one of my own raising and I should therefore 
be happy to pay any reasonable price for a 
plant if I could get it true.—H. Collyer. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Brompton Stocks: Z. B. The specimens re- 
ceived were very fine, and you certainly have 
an excellent strain of these beautiful flowers. 
The spikes are large, free branching, and 
the flowers full-sized and sweetly fragrant. 


CANKER IN MELONS: S. T., Derby. A reply to 
your query re Canker in Melons appeared in 
our issue of July 14, p. 25. 


DELPHINIUM FascraTeD: A. V. The observa- 
tions made in a reply to W. N., regarding 
fasciation in the Ox Eye Daisy apply to 
your case also. Fasciation is probably more 
frequent in highly cultivated plants than in 
those poorly grown. 

XGLOVES WITH CUP -SHAPED TERMINAL 
ree: A. R. R. and J. E. Foxgloves 
with terminal, cup-shaped flowers are by no 
means uncommon, indeed, seedsmen offer 
erzing which produce this peculiar style of 
flowering which is known as peloria. 

G. You are entitled to 
and should give up 

possession of the cottage at the end of four 

weeks, but if you do not, your employer 
would have to take ejectment proceedings in 
the local county court. This would take 
time, and even then it would be for the 
judge to use his discretion as to whether he 
would make an Order for immediate posses- 
If you cannot find accommodation 


GARDENER'S NOTICE: 
four weeks notice, 


ion. 
‘aleawhiere: most judges would decline to 
make an immediate order for possession, 


i j ty cottage 
especially as there is another empty 
on the estate, but you would probably have 
to pay costs. Your employer, through his 
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wife as agent, appears to have misrepre. 
sented the size of the property, but it would 
probably be a case of your word against the 
lady’s. If the judge was satisfied that the 
evidence of the latter was untrue, he would 
have power to award you damages, pro- 
bably being the cost to which you have been 
put in moving to the cottage and moving out 
again, together with any incidental expenses; 
but the burden of proving the misrepre- 
sentation would be on you, and if the judge 
had any doubt as to whose version was the 
more correct, he would be obliged to give 
the employer (as defendant to your claim) 
the benefit of the doubt. 


GARDENERS’ UNION: Wild Rose. The British 
Gardeners’ Association has been amal- 
gamated with the National Union of Agri- 
cultural Workers, 72, Acton Street, W.C.1. 
We understand there is still a section deal- 
ing with horticultural matters. 


GOOSEBERRIES FAILING: J. E. No fungus 
disease could be found on the Gooseberry 
branch, but there was some indication of 
an attack of Gooseberry red spider. The 
growth had a very sickly appearance, which 
may possibly be due to drought and a general 
reduction of the vitality of the plant as @ 
result of heavy cropping of recent years. 


GRAPES AND OTHER InNDOUR FRUITS FOR A 
Larce Institution: J. D. G. A good selec- 
tion of Grapes for your requirements would be 
Black Hamburgh, Madresfield Court and 
Muscat of Alexandria, with one or two vines 
of Buckland Sweetwater. Gros Colman, Lady 
Downer and Muscat of Alexandria would be 
suitable for planting in the late vineries. 
Lady Hutt variety does not do well in many 


gardens. With regard to Peaches, we advise 
you to plant one tree of Duke of York or 
James alker, with Peregrine, Diamond, 


Bellegarde and Princess of Wales. Plant 
Nectarines, Early Rivers, Lord Napier, Pit- 
maston Orange, and either Humboldt or Pine- 
apple, you will not require both. Cut the 
turf and stack it, dusting quicklime freely 
between each layer to clear it of wireworms, 
etc. Only partially make the border the first 
year, and see that the compost is made firm, 
and allow for it settling. Raise your vines 
from eyes, and place them in pots or collapsible 
boxes when they are about 3 inches high, 
to prevent damaging the roots in transplant- 
ing. Plant them in the vinery in April after 
the border has become well warmed. Stop 
very few laterals the first year, and water 
the roots carefully and regularly to encourage 
them to develop. Shorten the rods to two or 
three eyes at pruning time to build up strong 
canes that will fruit satisfactorily. 


Laree PeacH: G. M. Your fruit of Condor 
weighing 124 oz. is certainly a remarkable 
specimen, but it is by no means a record 
weight for a Peach. Mr. Godman, of Maid- 
stone. gathered a fruit of Dr. Hogg variety 
in 1880, weighing 23}0z., and the next 
heaviest, Weight of which we have record is a 
fruit of Salwey grown by Mr. G. Brown, of 
Brownsea Island, Pool. weighing 173 oz. 


PEACH AND NECTARINE FRvITS’ FALLING: 
W. H. B. We believe the falling of the 
fruits is due to lack of moisture at the roots 
of the trees; probably the borders were in- 
sufficiently moist during the late autumn of 
last year. Every care should be taken to 
test the soil in which fruit trees are grow- 
ing at intervals, as only in this way can it 
be determined whether water is necessary 
or not. 


Pri.arcoxtcm Rossway Crimson: O. H. Wo 
congratulate you on the excellent culti- 
vation exhibited by the enormous trusses 
and fine blooms of Pelargonium Rossway 
Crimson received a few days ago. The 
variety is certainly strong-growing and free- 
flowering, and its brilliant crimson-scarlet 
colouring should make it effective as a 
bedding variety or for cultivation in pots. 


Communications Received.—W. S.—Iris—_J. S.— 


R. B.—D. R. W.—D. 1.—G. D. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, July 2%, 1923. 
Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 


Apples— 8, d. 8. d. 8. d.s. d 
Tasmanian, Grape Fruit— 
and N. Zealand —Vamaica .. 30 0-350 
—8turmer -- 18 0-20 0 Lemons — 
— Others -- 16 0-17 0 —Murcia, case.. 50 0-60 0 
Cherries— —WNaples ” oon 55 0-65 0 
—Napoleon,}-ievel2 0-18 0 Melons, English 
—Bigarreau 10 0-14 0 and Guernsey 
—Waterloo ... 14 0-18 0 each 4... 26-76 
=e wi 12 0-16 0 | —Cantaloupesea. 8 0-15 0 
aa ch, eee 80-110 | Nectarine, doz.. 12 0-36 0 
rants — ranges— 
— English Black, —South African 
RES nA . : are: Naveis... — — 
— , pec ee —_— g i 
Figs special .. 10 0-150 Pau oo 
best. ° ee 4 0- 8 0 — English, a0z.. ° 6 0-36 0 
Goose berries — Plums — 
Sinn By chi 40-50 | —French, half... 8 0-120 
Spanish, crate 10 0-12 6 
M ~-o 06-13 » half.. 80-118 
à —-Spanish Greengages 
Alicante... ... 19-26 ¢ sieve .. 10 0-18 0 
— Belgian .. 13-16 Raspberries chip 20-36 
—Cannon Hall... 40-80 Strawberries 
—Hamburgh ee 1 6 2 6 ee ee 60-90 
—English Muscat 3 0- 6 0 E ae 4lb, chips 2 6- 40 


REMARKS.—After a period of activity, with an almost 
daily advance in prices, the market is experiencing à 
set-back in most sections, with falling values. Tomatos 
are a notable example, the reaction being particularly 
acute. Trade in choice fruits, such as Grapes, Peache, 
Melons. Neotarines and Figs, is feeling the effect of 
the ending of the London season, and the demand is 
quieter. The values of English Cherries have ben 
fairly steady, except at the end of the week, when 
prices were lower. At the time of writing there has 
beeu a sharp recovery, and prospects are good. Goose 
berries have been more plentiful; while dessert varieties 
of the higher grade have sold fairly well, common 
sorts have not been wanted. Black Currants also are 
quoted lower. English Apples have made their appear- 
ance, and have sold well. Mushrooms have fluctuated 
in value considerably, and prices are now back to 
normal. Outdoor Beans from the West of England have 
reduced the prices of foroed Beans. Cucumbes in fm, 
green condition have sold well at high prices, but thote 
of inferior quality are difficult to sell. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


(All 48's except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum 8. d. 8. d. Liam s.d. s.d 
cuneatum, —speciosum 
per doz. -- 10 0-18 0 bum,each... 8 6-40 
—elegans -- 10 0-12 0 —speciosum, 
Azalis SIDOR. a 0-12 r rubrum, each 8 0-36 
Asparagus piu- ere doz. oe r 12 0-18 0 
mosus ee 0-16 0 
—Sprengeri :. 12 0-18 0 | Mignonetig -. 10 
Aspidistra, green 48 0-72 0 | Nephrolepis, 12 0-18 0 
Asplenium, per variety + 34 0-86 0 
OZ .. .. 120-180 | —S2's .. e” 4 0-80 0 
—32’s ee ee 24 0-30 0 Palms, Kentla .. 5 0-18 0 
—nidus ee ee 12 0-15 0 —60's e ** 24 0-86 0 
Cacti, per tray, —Cocos a "e 18 0-4 0 
12's, 16s =... 50-70 | Pelargonium .. iS reg 
Crotons, per dos. 80 0-42 0 Pteris, in variety 18 0-65 9 
mium .. 100-150 | —large 60's .. 104 
eliotropes .. 12 0-15 0 —small .. oe 
Hydrangeas —72's, per tray 0 
—paniculata, ea. 8 6- 4 6 15's » 86-4 
white & pink, Verbenas, 
43's,doz. .. 15 0-24 0 Miss Wilmo i 
Lilium, longi- 48's, per doz. 10 r 0 


8 6 40 Viscaria ee 12 0-1 0 
CUT FLOWERS. 
REMARKS.—The supplies in this department are still 
very large, and those of many subjects greatly excoed 
the demand. Carnations are arriving in & very 
condition, the majority of the blooms showing #§0s 
of the petals curling immediately they are unpacked for 
sale. Many Roses are arriving full blown and unsult- 
able for re-dispatch. There is no great denrand for 
any particular subject. Since last Saturday morning 
the supplies of Lilium longiflorum have been soon 
cleared, and this morning prices were advancing Owing 
to the much shorter supply. ‘The pink and white 
forms of L. lancifolium are in excellent condition à 
Moderate in price. Large-flowered Gladioli sre very 
attractive; there are small consignments of these 
flowers from Holland, including The Bride variety: 
The most prominent sorts from some growers Be 
Hally, Prince of Wales, and Giant White, which 18 
very uscful for decorative purposes. Statice is arnt 
ing in much larger quantities, including 8. latifolia 8. 
incana, S. sinuata, in mauve, white and yellow sorts 
also a few bunches of the pink variety. Lavender bas 
appeared in the market quickly, and is in excellen 
condition. 


florum, each 





GARDENING APPOINTMENT: 


Mr. G. Lammas, previously for four years Inside 
Foreman at Ri Clinton Park. Aylesbury, 
Buckinghamshire, as Gardener to Mrs. Mervis, 
Stratton House, Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 
(Thanks for 2s. 6d. for R.G O.F. Box.—EDS.) 








Avacst 4, 1923. 
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AVERAGE lean TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 62,3°. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, ð Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, August 1. 
10 a.m.: Bar., 29.8; temp. 73°. Weather bright. 


——=———————TESSSs - — 


It will occasion no surprise 
The Hardy to gardeners to learn Nhat 
Fruit Crope, the hardy fruit crops of 

1923 are amongst the worst 
on record, and that the failure is general in 
all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
even in such favoured districts as the Chan- 
nel Islands. The causes leading up to the 
failure are many and varied, and there is no 
doubt that the tropical summer of 1921 is in 
part responsible, fur it resulted in the forma- 
tion of flower and fruit buds so extensively in 
the autumn of that year that last season 
many plants exhausted their energies in 
fruiting abundantly and many of the blos- 
scms that developed this spring were so 
weak as to be incapable of developing fruit. 

Added to this was the miserably cold autumn 

in 1922, when the wood of fruit trees failed 

to ripen satisfactorily, and to this cause, 
rather than to any other, is due the abnormal 
scarcity of Pears this season, for hardly 
any fruit buds formed on Peart trees. Most 
other fruit trees seemed to develop the usual 
amount of blossom, but observers in different 
parts of the country report that the blossom 
was, in many cases, weak. The winter of 
1922-23 was exceptionally mild, and frost of 
any great intensity was registered only on 
sery rare occasions. Vegetation of all 
kinds was exceptionally forward in the spring 
of this year and the period of blossoming 
was very early, so that when the weather 
turned very hot, in the early part of May, 

Flum trees, which are amongst the earliest 

to flower, suddenly became covered with 

white, and the blossoms of other trees, in- 
cluding Pears and Apples, developed rapidly. 

The whole of the week ending May 5 was 

cppressively hot, and Sunday, the 6th, was 

very warm, but on Monday, the 7th, the 
<onditions changed entirely, causing people 
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to shiver with the cold. On that and the 
fcilowing day, frost was reported in various 
parts of the country and great fears were 
entertained that the. Plum blossom, which 


was well advanced, would suffer severely. 


Happily, the condition of the atmosphere 
was dry and much of the Plum blossom 
escaped, although the flowers of Goose- 
berries and other small fruits were much 
injured. The cold weather continued, but 
Apple blossom, which had received such an 
impetus from the sunny weather of the 
previous few weeks, continued to develop, 
ənd Apple orchards everywhere presented a 
heautiful spectacle. Other fruit trees, in- 
cluding Peaches, Nectarines and Apricots 
ulso flowered satisfactorily, but there was 
over the whole of the country a scarcity of 
Fear bloom, such as the oldest gardener had 
never remembered and the Pear crop is one 
of the poorest ever known; indeed, in some 
parts of the country Pear trees are fruitless. 
The cold, wet weather that succeeded the 


outburst of summer in May was accompanied ` 


by north winds and in some districts in 
Scotland frost was experienced on twenty 
nights; the unfavourable conditions continued 
until the end of June. After a brave attempt 
at fruiting, Plums found the conditions too 
much for them, and the fruits dropped whole- 
sale, whilst the trees became a prey to insect 
pests of all kinds, and especially aphis. Aphis 
infestation everywhere was the most disas- 
trous within the memory of gardeners and 
the use of insecticides seemed of no avail, 
for as fast as the insects were destroyed 
others appeared in their places. It would be 
interesting to learn the experiences of readers 
in combating this plague of aphides, i.e., 
whether nicotine in solution is the best 
specific, or whether, as some claim, Quassia 
extract is best; this cheap and old-fashioned 
insecticide seems to have been discarded by 
many in favour of proprietary washes, but 
not a few growers consider it as efficient as 
any in the destruction of aphis. Blight and 
coid weather caused the leaves of fruit trees 
to become stunted and curled, and much of 
the foliage dropped, giving the trees such a 
severe check that they were unable to retain 
their fruit, which strewed the ground beneath 
them. In their debilitated condition, other 
pests attacked the trees, and American blight 
on Apples and leaf blister on Peaches, to 
t.ention only two, were very prevalent. There 
were thus no mitigating circumstances 
for the trees which, after R a such 
untoward conditions in spring, were further 
subjected to drought of great intensitv in 
June. From this cause, the Strawberry 
crop was largely reduced, for after the first 
Llossoms had been ruined by frost the berries 
tbat did form were small, owing to the 
absence of rain. Not for many years was 
June so miserably cold and dull, there being 
many days when the temperature did not 
rise much above 50°, so that many de- 
spaired of there being any summer at all; 
when, in the latter part of the month, the 
weather became more favourable, the 
damage was already complete and the result 
is one of the worst fruit years on record. 
Taking the six years 1918-1923, there have 
been three very bad fruit seasons, those of 
1918, 1920 and 1923, and three good years, 
1919, 1921 and 1922. Of the three bad years, 
1923 is easily the worst, even more so than 
1918, which many old gardeners declared to 
be the worst within their experience. Of 
the whole of the crops this year, the smallest 
is the Pear crop, for out of 181 returns, no 
fewer than 176 record a yield below the 
normal, while in only five instances, two of 
which are in Scotland, is the crop of Pears 
equal to the average, and every ae in 
England reports an under crop. Plums are 
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nct much better, for of 132 returns from 
English growers, there is a deficiency in 122 
gardens and, taking the whole of the returns 
for Plums, there are no fewer than 165 under 
crops, 18 of average quantity and not one 
exceeds the normal. Apples, which consti- 
tute the most important of all the hardy 
fruit crops, are a little better with 41 crops 
of average yield, and seven of more than 
average yield, out of 183 returns. Cherries 
have been moderately good and many 
growers have satisfactory crops of Peaches 
and Nectarines, but Apricots are almost as 
disappointing as Plums. The best of all 
creps are those of small fruits, which include 
such kinds as Gooseberries, Currants and 
Raspberries, and these, together with Logan- 
berries, are the most consistent in cropping 
of all hardy fruits. Of 184 returns in 
this section there are satisfactory crops in 
119 cases, whilst the number of crops of 
more than average yield, namely 35, exceeds 
the number of crops below the average, 
which comes to 30. The yield of Nuts, 
which are not so generally grown as the 
other subjects, is much below the normal, 
following the bumper season of 1922, when 
the harvest was one of the most satisfactory 
of recent years. 








Next B.H.S. Meeting.—The oe diffi- 
culties inseparable from a Bank Holiday have 
induced the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society to ‘hold its next meeting on Wednesday, 
August 8, instead of on Tuesday, August T. 
This alteration will give exhibitors a better 
opportunity of conveying their plants and flowers 
to Westminster than would ‘be possible if the 
usual Tuesday meeting had been arranged. 


King’s Walden Bury Gardens.—On the occa- 
sion of the King’s Walden Bury Flower Show on 
August 8, the King’s Walden Bury pleasure 
grounds will again be open to visitors, by kind 
permission of Major F. J. Harrison. A year ago 
a similar privilege was granted, and many 
people came from long distances to inspect the 
grounds. For the convenience of visitors, 

ecial omnibus services will run to King’s 
Walden Bury hourly, from Hitchin and Luton, 
on August 8. 


New President of the Chamber of Horticul- 
ture.—Mr. H. O. Larsen, who was elected Pre- 
sident of the Chamber of Horticulture at the 
annual general meeting, has notified the Council 
that, for reasons of health, he is unable to 
undertake the duties of that office. At the recent 
meeting of the Council Mr. Larsen’s decision was 
accepted with regret, and on the motion of Mr. 
G. W. Leak and Mr. G. Monro, Mr. John Har- 
rison, junr., of Leicester, was unanimously 
elected President for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Harrison took up his duties immediately. 


Sweet Pea Trials at Reading.—The Sweet Pea 
Trials conducted by Mr. Cobb at the University 
College Gardens, Reading, on behalf of the 
National Sweet Pea Society, are now open to 
inspection by members of the N.S.P-S. 


Examination for the National Diploma in 
Horticulture.—The Royal Horticultural Society's 
National Diploma in Horticulture has been 
awarded to the following as a result of the 
written and practical examinations held this 
season. Section 1: General Horticulture :— 
Henry Fraser, 21, Victoria Crescent, Chelms- 
ford; F. J. Fanner, Drayton Manor, Chichester, 
Sussex; Miss V. G. Hartley, Hockerill Training 
College, Bishop’s Stortford; and Ivan A. T. 
Dowding, 20, Rising Brook, Stafford. Section 2: 
Hardy Fruit Growing :—William E. Cole, Dyr- 
ham, Staple Hill, Bristol. Section 3: Market 
Gardening; Under Glass :—Wilfred G. Ayres, 
3, Anton Lane, Enham Village Centre, Andover ; 
Albert J. Purser, 1, Hewlett Place, Cheltenham ; 
and J. R. Lewis, 130,Church Road, Burgess Hill. 
Section 3: Market Gardening; Outdoors :—J. S. 
Mitchell, 49, Belvedere Road, Bexley Heath, 
Kent. Section 8: Horticultural Teaching :—' 
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J. R. Lewis, 130, Church Road, 
Hill; and Ivan A. T. Dowding, 20, Rising 
Brook, Stafford. The following have also 
passed the Preliminary Examination and 
will be eligible to take the Final 
Examination when they have completed the 
necessary six years of practical experience in 
gardening :—Ira Treseder, 4, The Avenue, Truro, 
Cornwall; Miss G. Henderson, The Training 
College, Darlington; E. Fenswood Barker, Long 
Ashton, Bristol; Miss E. Eagle-Bott, 12, Pine 
Avenue, W. Southbourne, Bournemouth; Miss 
A, M. Dunnant, Club House, Middleton-by- 
Youlgrave, Bakewell; Charles P. Barrett, 24, 
Granville Road, Bournemouth East; G. H. Nash, 
The University, Leeds; Miss R. Collett, The 
Laurels, Gt. Shelford, Cambridgeshire; A. D. 
Blaxill, Hillsborough, Inglis Road, Colchester ; 
Jesse Amos, High Street, East Malling, Kent; 
Miss Lloyd Jones, Glyn-Cerrig, Mumbles, S&S. 
Wales; Miss N. Youatt,.St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Reading; Miss A. Hodgkinson, Rose Hill, Peni- 
stone, Yorks; C. R. S. Gregory, 34, Leabourne 
Road, N.16; Arthur W. Witt, Broomfield, Off- 
ham Road, West Malling; Percy. Clare, 62, 
Lindum Avenue, Lincoln; T. F. Lloyd, 28, Ros- 
therne Avenue, Fallowfield, Manchester; Gilbert 
Oule, 46, Wellington Street, Moss Side, Man- 
chester; Miss G. Pollard, St. Leonard’s House, 
Park Road, Edinburgh; H. D. Bennett, Wantage 
Hall, Reading; Stewart D. Read, 49, Burlington 
Avenue, Kew; James Pirie, 11, Watcombe Cot- 
tages, Kew; A. S. Thomas, Wantage Hall, 
Reading; Miss C. M. Christy, 51, Broomfield 
Road, Chelmsford; Miss J. Macdonald, The 
Haven, Inverness; and Miss R. Leir, Aldersey 
Horticultural College, Chester. i 


£15,000 Donation to Imperial College of 
Science.—It is with pleasure that we are able 
to record an offer by the Clothworkers’ Company 
of the City of. London of an annual contribu- 
tion of £3,000 for the period of. five years, 
1925-1927, to the Governing Body of the Im- 
perial College of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, to be applied towards the mainten- 
ance and development of the City and Guilds 
(Engineering) College, one of the three consti- 
tuents of the Imperial College of Science. This 
donation is supplemental to the sum voted some 
years ago by the Goldsmiths’ Company, a gift 
amounting to £85,000, which enabled the En- 
gineering College to extend its premises, and is 
quite distinct from the annual vote of £5,000 
from the City and Guilds of London Institute 
which has been paid to the Imperial College 
since the Charter was granted some fifteen years 
ago and applied to the City and Guilds (En- 
gineering) College. It is. another indication of 
the value which practical men in the City of 
London attach to the research and general teach- 
ing in science in relation to industry. 


Swanley Horticultural College.—Kathleen, 
Viscountess Falmouth, presided at the Swanley 
Horticultural College Speech Day, on Wednesday, 
July 22, when Lord Lambourne presented the 
diplomas and certificates to successful „students. 
Dr. Barratt, the Principal, stated that the 
number of students this year was seventy-three. 
All who had wished for posts had been success- 
fully placed. Lord Lambourne said the syllabus 
of the college was one of the best he had 
seen. He was glad that they were starting a 
rock garden. Rock gardens were very beautiful 
if properly conducted, but one of the ugliest 
things he knew was a rock garden not properly 
constructed or cared for. Princess Mary, Vis- 
countess Lascelles, visited the College on Tues- 
day, and expressed great satisfaction at the 
excellence of the work. 


Birmingham Chrysanthemum Show.—An at- 
tractive schedule of one hundred and thirty-four 
classes has been provided by the Committee of 
the Birmingham Chrysanthemum Society for the 
exhibition to be held in Bingley Hall on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, November 6, 7 
and 8 next. Liberal prizes are offered for thirty- 
six Japanese blooms, together with a handsome 
Silver Challenge Shield. Two group classes are 
provided, and there are classes for plants in addi- 
tion to many for cut blooms, these latter being 
divided among all comers, amateurs and local 
exhibitors. Other classes are for winter flower- 
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-ing plants of various kinds, for Apples, Pears 


and vegetables. The Secretary is Mr. A. Noakes, 
148, Bristol Street, Birmingham. 


M:. W. H. Johns.—The recently appointed 
superintendent of the Gardens and Open Spaces 
Department under the Metropolitan Borough 
of Bermondsey, Mr. W. H. Johns, has had a 
varied and practical experience in horticulture. 
He first served under his father in the late 
Mrs. Bickford’s garden at Camborne, Corn- 
wall, and then secured employment in the 
Rose department at Messrs. Low and Co.’s 
nursery, Enfield. He entered service at Kew 
in 1907, and during two years spent in the 
Royal Gardens he became a sub-foreman, and 
was also successful in winning first prize for 
a garden design sent to the Letchworth Garden 
Design Competition. From Kew Mr. Johns 
went to Kilmarnock to fulfil an appointment 
as Horticultural Instructor to the Academy 
and Technical Schools. In 1912 he was 
appointed Horticultural Instructor to the 
Municipal Technical Institute and County 
Borough of Belfast. Here he remained nearly 


four years and organised schemes of instruction 


for professional and amateur gardeners, for 
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MR. W. H. JOHNS. 


allotment holders and teachers. He also sur- 
veyed and planned out large areas for allot- 
ments, and under his supervision allotment 
gardens increased from 300 in 1912 to 3,000 in 
1916. While at Belfast he was appointed 
Inspector of Plant Diseases for the Belfast 
area and was elected President of the Belfast 
Nature Study Association. His next’ appoint- 


ment was as Staff Instructor to the 
Irish School of Gardening for Women 
and special lecturer to the Alexandra 


College, Dublin, and to the Rathmines Tech- 
nical Institute. While at Dublin he conducted 
teachers’ classes in rural science and school 
gardening for the Irish Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction. From 
Dublin Mr. Johns passed on to Kilkenny and 
Waterford, where he ected as instructor for 
teachers’ classes and to allotment holders, and 


in April, 1920, he was appointed Horti- 
cultural Superintendent to the Cornwall 
County Council Education Committee. In 


Cornwall he organised schemes of horticultural 
jnstruction and carried out numerous trials of 
Potatos, Broccoli, and other crops of special 
value in the favoured Duchy. He also com- 
menced experiments with a view to the im- 
provement of the strains of Broccoli suitable 
for market garden crops in Cornwall. After 
excellent work in this connection he obtained 
the appointment of Superintendent of the 
Parks and Gardens at Bermondsey. Mr. Johns 


holds the N. D. Hort. degree in general horti- 
culture and horticultural teaching, and has 
obtained teacher’s certificates in art and 
nature study. He also holds the Board of 
Education certificates in botany, chemistry, 
physics, physiology, mathematics, and draw- 
ing. Besides being a most capable organiser, 
he is also an attractive lecturer, and has 
contributed articles on gardening subjects to 
numerous publications. 


The Genus Eucalyptus.—In Part 10, Vol. VI. 
(Part LX. of the complete work) of A Critical 
Revision of the Genus Eucalyptus, Mr. J. H. 
Maiden discusses the value of the fruits as a 
means of classifying the members of this exten- 
sive genus, and groups the species in accordance 
with the shape of the fruits and the form of 
the valves. The four plates are used to illus- 
trate the different forms of leaves and of 
venation, and are additional to the full text 
and illustration on these subjects given in part 
LVII., issued in January, 1923. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Sunday, 
August 5.—Waketield Tulip Society’s meeting. 
Monday, August 6.—Seaham Harbour Horticul- 
tural Society’s show; Warwick Horticultural 
Society's show; Heathfield and District Horti- 
cultural Soviety’s show; Chippenham Horticul- 
tural Society’s show; Marlow Horticultural 
Society’s show ; Rutland Horticultural Society’s 
show; Leagrave, Limbury and District Horti- 
cultural Society’s show. "Tuesday, August 7.—- 
Northampton Municipal Horticultural Society's 
show in Abington Park (two days); Leicester 
Abbey Park flower show (two days}; Walsall 
Floral Féte (two days); Sevenoaks Gardeners’ 
Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting; Royal Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society’s meeting. Wednes- 
cay, August 8.—Roval Horticulturai Society’s 
Committees meet; Kingsclere and District Horti- 
cultural Society's show; Sheffield Chrysanthe- 
mum Societvy’s meeting; Morley and District 
Paxton Society’s meeting. Thursday, August 9. 
—Taunton Dene Horticultural Society’s show; 
Swanage Horticultural Societ7’s show; Market 
Bosworth Horticultural Society’s show ; London 


and North Western Railway Horticultural! 
Society’s shows at Cheshire and Yorkshire. 
Friday, August 10.—Brechin Flower Show. 


Saturday, August 11.—Stonehaven Flower Show; 
North of England Pansy and Viola Society's 


show in conjunction with the Neison Small 
Holders’ Society’s show at Nelson; Aberdour 
Flower Show; Auchencrow (Berwickshire) 


Flower Show; Dysart Flower Show. 


‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle ” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Transpianting Evergreens. The follow- 
ing extract from Downing’s book may be in- 
teresting to some of your readers :—‘‘ Another 
mode of transplanting large Evergreens, which is 
very successfully practised among us, is that of 
removing them with frozen balls of earth in 
mid-winter. The trees to be removed are 
selected, the situations chosen, and the holes 
dug while the ground is yet open in autumn. 
When the ground is somewhat frozen, the 
operator proceeds to dig a trench around the 
tree at some distance, gradually undermining it. 
and leaving all the principal mass of roots em- 
hodied in the bali of earth. The whole ball is 
then left to frteze thoroughly (generally till 
snow covers the ground), when a large eled, 
drawn by oxen. is brought as near as possible. 
the ball of carth containing the tree rolled upon 
1t, and the whole is easily transported to the 
hole previously prepared, where it is placed in 
the proper position; and as soon as the weather 
becomes mild, the earth is properly filied in 
around the ball. <A tree, either evergreen or 
deciduous, may be transplanted in this way, so 
as scarcely to show at the return of growth any 
ill-effects from its change of location.’’—Hortu- 
Janus. (This is the best of all the modes of 
removing ‘Trees, but it is difficult and costly, on 
account of the weight to be dealt with.) Gard. 
Chron., July 29, 1848. 


Publications Received.—Variety in the Little 
Garden. By Mrs. Francis King. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Inc., 8, Arlington Street, Boston. 
Annuaire du Fleuriste. Obtainable from E. 
Bocion, 2, Rue Paganini, Nice. Price, 20 francs. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CALLICARPA PURPUREA. 


Some of the plants that found favour with 
gardeners twenty to thirty years ago are, at the 
present day, either almost lost to cultivation or 
forgotten. Amongst their number is Callicarpa 
purpurea. This is a very attractive plant for the 
decoration of the greenhouse or conservatory 
during the winter, and a great acquisition for 
grouping amongst a miscellaneous collection of 
plants. 

The beauty of the plant lies in its fruit 
rather than in its flowers, and when grown as 
standards with its long, arching shoots covered 
with smal] clusters of bright purple berries it 
is most effective, and the berries hang for a very 
long time on the plant. 

This Callicarpa is a good plant for hanging 
baskets in a conservatory, and three or four 
young specimens in berry should be placed in a 
basket and suspended from the roof rafters. It 
is of easy culture, and the aim of the grower 
should be to procure long shoots, with clusters 
of purple berries in the axils of each leaf, 
clothing the stems nearly their full length. 


Mr. Latham, when Curator of the Birmingham 
Botanic Gardens, grew this plant most success- 
fully. His plants were grown as standards on 
stems about 4 feet high, and had shoots about 
a. Ro ig to 3 feet tong that dropped slightly, the 
whole plant being similar in shape to an open 
umbrella. 

Stock of this Callicarpa may be increased by 
means of seed sown in pots and pans in spring 
wid germinated in a warm temperature. Cuttings 
from cut-back plants root readily, or half- 
ripened shoots may be placed in moist, bottom 
heat under a hand-light or frame. The cuttings 
may be rooted singly in small pots, or several 
may be inserted in a .d-inch or 4-inch pot. 
When rooted the cuttings should be transferred 
to larger pots and placed in a temperature of 
about 60° to 65°. When they commence to 
make good growth, and three or four shoots 
are required, the leading shoots should be 
pinched out once or twice to encourage the 
development of more shoots. 

Before the plants are finally potted into 
the 6-inch or 8inch pots, in which they 
will flower in July or August, in time for them 
to set their berries, they should be grown on in 
an intermediate house or warm greenhouse in a 
moist, growing atmosphere, and shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun. A little air shovld be 
admitted when the weather permits of ventilat- 
ing, but the plants should not be exposed to cold 
draughts. 

Be careful not to syringe the plants when 
they are in flower, otherwise the berries 
will pot set. After the berries have set, ard 
the pots are full of roots, give the latter liquid 
manure once or twice a week. 

For training as standards select the strongest 
specimens with straight shoots, and grow them 
on to the height required before stopping them, 
similar to growing standard Fuchsias. 

When the berries commence to shrivel and 
drop, water should be gradually withheld from 
the roots to allow the plant a period of rest 
before again starting it into growth. 

In the beginning of February the shoots 
should be pruned to within three or four buds 
of their base, and the plants started again in a 
moderate amount of warmth. After the plants 
have commenced to make fresh growth, repot 
them, first removing the old, loose soil. Be care- 
ful not to over-pot them, and use plenty of 
drainage material. The soil should consist of 
two-thirds rich turfy loam and one-third fibrous 
peat or leaf-mould, with a little decayed cow 
manure, and silver sand added. 

The winter temperature. when the plants 
are in fruit, should be about 50°. Should 
green fly appear, fumigate the plants, otherwise 
the young growths will become crippled and 
stunted, and the plants be a failure for the 
season. 

Callicarpa purpurea was introduced from 
China in 1822, and belongs to the Natural Order 
Verbenaceae. John Heal, V.M.H. 
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THE ROSE GARDEN. 
THR ROSE SEASON IN SOUTHERN 
SCOTLAND. 


In this peninsular region, chiefly owing to the 
almost ideal atmospheric conditions for Roses 
that prevailed during July, the blooms have 
been fuller, and richer in colour than the 
have been for many years past. The most beauti- 
ful of the newer varieties I have seen this 
season is Leslie Pidgeon, whose colour is in- 
tensely attractive, and whose central petals are 
marvellously full. It is grown by my successor, 
the Rev. Louden MacFadden, in Kirk- 
maiden Manse Gardens, where I was a cultivator 
or Roses, oriental Lilies, and other fragrant 





FIG. 25.—ROSE MAUD CUMING: 
JUNE 28; 


NATIONAL 
A PINK VARIETY RAISED AND EXHIBITED BY MESSRS. ALEX. DICKSON 
AND SONS (SEE P. 11.) 


flowers, for thirty-three years. Other varieties 
that have been conspicuous by reason of their 
size and brilliant colouring in my new borders 
this year are Lady Craig, W. E. Wallace and 
Mrs. James Williamson. 

A very beautiful new variety, sent to me 
some months ago by Monsieur J. Pernet Ducher, 
of Lyons, and named after myself, is of the 
palest pink in colour (not unlike Duchess of 
Sutherland grandiflora Sweet Pea, which I 
greatly admire), and perfect in formation. Its 
predecessor was, it will be remembered, coral 
red in colour, shaded with carmine-lake. 

The finest of Pernet Ducher’s Roses are mag- 
nificently grown in Logan Gardens in this 
peninsular parish by that ardent horticulturist, 
Mr. Kenneth A. McDouall, and luxuriate there 
in fertile soil. Such beautiful sorts as Madame 
Edouard Herriot, Constance, Rayon d’Or and 
the Lyons Rose are invariably grandly effective. 
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At Lochinch Castle Gardens, also situated in 
this county, the finest Roses that have emanated 
from the great Rosariums of Waltham Cross, 
Newtownards, Belmont and Colchester are par- 
ticularly impressive. I find that whilst culti- 
vating a large number of varieties of recent 
introduction such as the brilliantly coloured 
Souvenir de Georges Pernet, The Queen Alex- 
andra (which is quite vigorous in Logan Gar 
dens, near the picturesque ruins of the ancient 
castle, and splendidly effective), Florence Izzard 
(a very beautiful hybrid Marechal Niel), W. E. 
Wallace, and those of some other raisers, 
besides those originated quite recently, such as 
Messrs. Dobbie’s varieties and Mrs. Tom 
Smith, a charming native of Stranraer, I still 
cling fondly to some of the older Roses, such 


ROSE SOCIETY’S CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, 


as Margaret Dickson, Ophelia, Bouquet d’Or and 
Madame Alfred Carriere, which still adorns the 
walls of my old Manse gardens, with Hugh Dick. 
son (of Belmont) and George Dickson, contrasted 
in their aspect like light and shade, and brilliant 
“ rivals in renown.” Just as I have always 
advocated very strongly the retention of several 
of the grandiflora Sweet Peas by reason of their 
splendid fragrance and exquisitely hooded form, 
which is little affected by atmospheric in- 
fluences, for the conservation of odour and 
floriferousness, so, for similar reasons, such 
fine Roses as I have indicated (and Frau Karl 
Druschki for its imperial impressiveness, though 
absolutely inodorous) should be retained. The 
grandest Rose creations, if they have not the 
inestimable attribute of fragrance, are like a 
Majestic woman devoid of amiability. David 
R. Williamson. 5 








THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By C. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LaDy AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park. Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 


Scything and Pruning.— In addition to places 
where the mowing machine cannot be used, such 
as around certain trees and on banks, there are 
glades and woodland paths where a general trim 
up with the scytne is advisable to ensure an 
easier foot passage, and to give an appearance 
of tidiness to the surroundings, Overhanging 
branches of trees may also be cut back or 
removed to alluw easy passage along the walks, 
and any openings made to secure distant views 
should be kept quite clear. Encrvaching shrubs 
should be pruned back, and straggling briars 
cut away. The latter sometimes spring up, 
from wind or bird borne seeds, among good 
shrubs, in which case the roots must be dug 
out, as cutting back the growths only induces 
stronger snoots to grow. 


Orchis pyramidalis.—A patch or ths lovely 
wild flower has been both interesting and 
attractive in the rougher parts of the pleasure 
ground here. It is not found in every part of 
the country, therefore where it does abound the 
growths should be allowed to fully ripen before 
the site is scythed over, to allow an opportunity 
tor seeding. The latter suggestion holds good 
concerning any other kind of wild flower that 
finds a place in the woodlands and jis suffi- 
ciently appreciated. 


Chrysanthemums.—'The dry weather and 
intense heat has caused some of the border 
varieties to show buds unusually early. This 
will mean earlier attention to the thinning of 
the flower buds of those sorts which produce 
towers too closely together; if the ground is 
poor a top-dressing of old, decayed manure will 
be beneficial. If not already done staking and 
tying will be necessary, at least with most 
varieties, and a continued dry period will neces- 
sitate much watering. 


——— 
—— —— 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


MESSENGER, Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Esq., 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 


Melons.—If fruits are desired late in the 
autumn now is the time to set out the plants. 
For such a crop a suitable house, with both 
top and bottom heat at command, 1s essential 
to secure the best results. The bed of fer- 
menting material should be carefully prepared, 
also the soil. The soil should be on tne heavy 
side, with a liberal addition of broken mortar 
or old plaster and wood-ash to render it 
porous; a good sprinkling of bone-meal 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil will be 
beneficial, When the Melyns are planted keep 
the house closed, and, if necessary, lightly 
shade the plants for a few days until the roots 
begin to permeate the soil. Force the plants 
along with a high day temperature, closing 
the house early in the afternoon to maintain 
a temperature of 85° to 90°, but in the evening 
allow a fall to 65° or 70°, and keep this tem- 
perature steady during the nignt. As growth 
progresses keep all superfluous lateral growths 
closely pinched or rubbed off, and train the 
main growths thinly; by so doing the foliage 
will be of good substance, which is so essential 
ta the health of the plant. Maintain a humid 
atmosphere in the house, and thoroughly 
syringe the plants twice a day to prevent red 
spider from gaining a foothold. 


Ripening Melons.—Plants on which Melon 
fruits have commenced colouring should þe 
afforded more air, with a drier atmosphere; cut 
the fruits before they break away from the 
stems. Certain varieties break away more 
readily than others and their fruits need to be 
on the first signs of cracking around the 


By W. 


cut 
stem. 
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PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By JOHN Coutts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanio 
Gardens, Kew, 


Ixias, Sparaxis and SBabanias.—All these 
South African bulbous plants used to be grown 
freely in gardens, but are seldom seen now. 
This is rather surprising when one considers 
how easy is their cultivation. Ixias at least 
are delightful subjects for the supply of cut 
flowers. September is early enough to pot them 
up, and in the initial stages they may be 
grown in cold frames, removing them to a 
cool airy greenhouse as they approach the 
flowering stage. Tritonia crocata and its varie- 
ties should be grown m the same way; they 
flower with wonderful freedom, and last in good 
condition for a long time in the cool green- 
house; they are also very useful when cut, 
making charming subjects for table decoration. 


Kalanchoe flammea.—-This Kalanchoe is also 
very useful for greenhouse decoration, and is 
easily propagated by means of cnttings inserted 
at this time. Plants that have finished flower- 
ing usually produce plenty of growths at their 
base suitable for use as cuttings; being of a 
fleshy character, they root readily on an open 
bench in a cool greenhouse. During the winter 
they are best. grown in a warm, airy greenhouse, 
and should be kept somewhat on the dry side 
during that period. 


Kalanchoe Dyeri.—This Kalanchoe and the 
hybrid K. kewensis are also very useful for 
conservatory. decoration. They are larger grow- 
ing plants than K. flammea, well grown specimens 
attaining a height of 4 to 5 feet. They are 
both easily propagated by means of cuttings 
inserted at this time, and succeed under the 
same cultural conditions as K. flammea. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R W., THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Cucumbers.—Plants growing in houses will 

not give much trouble now except in keeping 
the old leaves cut out and the growths thinned. 
Water the roots occasionally with liquid manure 
or an approved fertiliser in solution, and top 
dress the beds with rich soil as the roots show 
on the surface. Any plants that are exhausted 
should be cleared out of the house and the 
latter cleansed. Sow a few seeds to obtain 
plants for autumn fruiting, and place the seed- 
pan in the propagating pit, in which the seeds 
will soon germinate. ln the meantime, make up 
a fresh bed of fermenting materials, and place 
some rich soil on the dung when it has settled 
down. As soon as the young plants have made 
two rough leaves, plant them out as advised tor 
the previous crop, and treat the plants in the 
same wav. Take advantage of the sun’s warmth 
by closing the house early after syringing the 
plants overhead, and thoroughly damping the 
floors and walls. Shade the plants from very 
strong sunshine, but do not overdo this, 
especially in the afternoons. Cucumbers in 
frames require much the same treatment; the 
growths should be regulated and the plants kept. 
well supplied with water. 


Leeks.—Plants raised from an outdoor sowing 
in April or May will now be large enough for 
planting. Select. an open site, and make holes 
about a foot or 15 inches deep with an iron 
bar, and drop one plant in each hole. As eacn 
row is finished afford water,. but leave the 
holes open. As the plants grow, they may be 
earthed up once or twice. This crop will stand 
all through the winter, and prove most useful 
in the spring, when the earlier-sown Leeks in 
trenches are over. These latter, by the way. 
should be earthed up as necessary and the 
100ts should be liberally supplied with water. 


Cauliflowers ---Tiese should now be providing 
plenty of good heads. The bed should be 
inspected daily, and some of the leaves turned 
down over the curds to protect them from the 
saun Keep a look-out for caterpillars, especially 
if there is rain, and hand pick them. Tn the 
event of dry weather afford this crop good soak- 
ings of water now and then, and, better still, 
diluted liquid manure if this is obtainable. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. HARTLESS, Gardener to Major J. F, Harnisos, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire, 


Summer Pruning.—This operation should be 
coutinued, but shoots that may be desirable jor 
the proper formation of the tree should be 
retained. Clean culs are essential. and should 
be made with the view to avoiding further cut. 
ting in winter. Cordon trees should be dealt 
with first, as these will be somewhat crowded 
with growth, thus preventing the fruit from 
receiving suflidient air and light. The extension 
system, or the introduction of young wood to 
replace the old stems, is generally practised 
now, and has much to recommend it. It must 
be recognised that the continual hardening of the 
tissue as the tree groWs older, whether it is an 
Apple or a Vine, must tend to restrict the flew 
of sap and thus decrease the size of the fruit. 


Strawberries.—The layering of Strawberries 
will now have been completed. The first batch 
should be removed as soon as rooted to a place 
where the plants may receive proper attention. 
Remove the straw and the older and decayed 
leaves from the parent plants and hoe the sur- 
face of the bed. Auxiliary plants placed in the 
rows last season, between the permanent plants. 
should now be cut out with the hoe. After 
hoeing, the bed may be dressed with some good 
fertiliser. The plants should be encouraged in 
every way to make good stools, and should not 
sulfer from lack of moisture. 


Various.—Apples continue to fall, and 1 18 
difficult to state whether the cause is to be 
attributed to the reaction caused by rains follow 
ing dry conditions, or to the extreme heat er 
perienced recently. There was a good crop 
in the continuously dry year of 1921, therefore 
alternative extremes of temperature may have 
something to do with the present partial failure. 
Pots of hay or hollow Bean and Delphimums 
stems should be placed among the growths of 
Peach and Nectarine trees to trap earwig 
before the fruits are attacked. 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. 1. Barker, Gardener to His Grace the [tke o 
MARLHOROLGH, K.G., Blenheim Pulaoce, Woodstock, Oxou. 


Seedling Oypripediums.—The present is a 
suitable time to examine seedling Cypripediums 
to ascertain which need larger receptacles. The 
compost will usually be found to be in good cot 
dition, and, in most instances, the plants may 
be transferred to larger pots without much dis 
turbance. The roots should be disentangled and 
placed carefully in a pot some two sizes larger. 
and the pot should be well drained. A com 
post of peat fibre and Sphagnum moss cut into 
moderately fine pieces provides a suitable root- 
ing medium for these small plants, and it should 
he pressed moderately firmly in the receptacles. 
Over-potting the plants should be caretull 
guarded against, as they are not capable ol 
extending their roots through a large amount 0 
compost. Plants that are nearing the flowering 
stage may be left until the spring, unless there 
is a danger of them suffering from starvation. 
when they will be the better for a supply o 
new material. Smaller seedlings, in store pots, 
may be potted singly; we use pots of 1 me 
in diameter and a compost consisting of ‘ei 
fibre and moss cut up finely Seedlings whic 
are now showing on the seed beds, raised from 
seed sown in the spring, are large enough to 
handle, and should be pricked off into gio 
pots, in which they should remain until they are 
large enough to be transferred to larger reef 
tacles. Every assistance should be given ie 
small plants to enable them to make rap 
growth and reach the flowering period in 
shortest. time possible, for if they once rect! f 
a check their progress will be slow. i 
should he grown in a brisk’ temperature n 
humid atmosphere, and kept rather Lae 
shaded. Thrips are troublesome pests. cre 
allowed to infest the plants will soon se te 
Directly anv of these pests are detected. hot 
house should be fumigated at once. and m a 
weather it is advisable to fumigate all 
houses once or twice at intervals of o 
nights 
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PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


SIR JAMES CALDER, who was for some time a 
member ot Bo'ness Town Council, recently 
offered to present Bo’ness with a park of six 
acres situated in the mining district of Castle- 
loan. The condition attached to the gift was 
that Sunday games must be allowed on the 
grounds. There was strong local opposition to 
this stipulation, and a poll of the electors was 
taken on the question, with the result that the 
proposal to allow Sunday games was rejected 
by an eight to one majority. Only 24 per cent. 
of the electors polled, and a 50 per cent. vote 
was necessary to decide the matter. Subse- 
quently Sir James expressed his intention of 
presenting the park without imposing this 
condition. 





On the 19th ult., two valuable additions 
were made to the open spaces of Liverpool, 
consisting of a charming piece of woodland 
and lake at Larkhill and the more imposing 
Camphill estate at Woolton. Camphill estate 
was presented to the Corporation of Liverpool 
by the late Mr. Chas. Williamson, and it was 
fitting that Lady Royden (formerly Mrs. C. 
Williamson) should have been asked to open 
the new park to the public. At the opening 
ceremony hope was expressed that the Camp- 
hill estate and Woolton Wood would eventually 
form one park, and Mr. Rankin, chairman of 
the Housing Committee, said that his com- 
mittee wished to hand over to the Parks and 
Garden Committee of Liverpool a strip of 
land on each side of Tue Brook, from the 
Clubmoor Recreation Ground to the proposed 
new Walton Park. This strip would consist 
of land fifty to sixty yards deep on each side 
of the stream, and thus provide ample space 
for bowling greens and tennis courts over a 
length of about one-and-a-half mile. Need- 
less to sav, Mr. Rankin’s proposal was received 
with enthusiasm, and will be considered by 
the Liverpool Parks and Gardens Committee 
at an early date. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Delphiniums. 


THE popularity of Delphiniums and their 
value for garden decoration is so obvious that 
Mr. A. J. Macself has no need to apologise for 
his neat little booklet dealing with these 
splendid flowers. No one is likely to quarrel 
with the author in regard to his advice as to 
cultivation, and those who desire to excel with 
Delphiniums as exhibition flowers will welcome 
his detailed account of the methods to be fol- 
lowed for the purpose of securing first prize. 





But not all will accept his statement that 
“blue is the rarest colour in Flora’s 
kingdom.” Mr. Macself rightly places 


emphasis upon the desirability of growing the 
finer varieties instead of older and Iess beauti- 
ful ones, although he is careful to point out 
that for “many decorative schemes the light 
and airy flowers on slender stems are superior 
to the heavier flowers.”’ 

The author expresses his belief that 
autumn planting has killed more Delphiniums 
than any disease, and considers that 
planting should be finished before the first 
week of October is over. Propagation is dealt 
with at some length, and quite clearly, but 
Mr. Macself makes no reference to propagation 
by means of cuttings of basal growths in July, 
nor does he mention the method of layering 
which. we believe, certain growers follow with 
considerable success. The booklet is pleasantly 
written, and should prove useful to all who 
are interested in the cultivation of one of the 
most beautiful races of garden plants. A 
reference, made at the end of the booklet, to 
the Delphinium as a pot plant is timely, 
because the unheated greenhouse in which 
plants may be flowered in spring is becoming 
increasingly popular. 

* Delphiniums and How to Excel with Them. By 


4. J. Macself. Country Life, Ltd., 20, Tavistock 
Street. W.C 2 Price 9d. net. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


CATTLEYA GLADIATOR. 

THis bright and richly-coloured hybrid de- 
rived from Cattleya Gladys (Atalanta x 
Dowiana) again crossed with C. Dowiana aurea, 
gives a fine example of progressive hybridisa- 
tion, the form of C. Gladys used having been 
raised by Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooks- 
bridge, the senders of the present novelty. 
The influence of C. Leopo'dii in C. Atalanta is 
seen in the firm texture of the flower and in 
the marking of the lip, but the form of C. 
Dowiana is maintained. The sepals are tinged 
and veined with vinous purple and the petals 
are bright mauve with dark purple veining. 
The crimped lip is purple, shaded with red, 
and with distinct gold lines from the base to 
the yellow disc which extends over the side 
lobes 





LAEKLIO-CATTLEYA BIDDY. 


C. J. Lucas, Msq., Warnbam Court, Hor- 
sham (gardener, Mr. Duncan) sends the first 
very attractive cross between 
Cattleya Iris (bicolor x Dowiana aurea) and 


Laelio-Cattleya Wellsiana (C. Trianae x L. 
purpurata). In form it resembles Laelio- 
Cattleya Wellsiana, the constriction in the 


The compact, free flowering Helenium pumi- 
lum magnificum is perhaps the most hand- 
some of the soft yellow-flowering varieties. It 
reaches a height of approximately 24 feet to 
5 feet, and produces freely branched stems of 
stout, erect habit, that are covered with large 
flowers from June to August. The variety 
pumilum aurantiacum is of more recent introduc- 
tion, and similar in every respect to the pre- 
ceding, but has large clear orange-yellow 
flowers which appear from June to August. 

H. cupreum forms a dwarf neat plant of 
branching habit, and is covered with coppery- 
red flowers, that are faintly shot or streaked 
with yellow, from June to August. H. Bolanderi 
is one of the most distinct of the Heleniums, on 
account of its bold, black, central disc, which 
shows the bright golden-yellow flowers to ad- 
vantage. The blooming season of this species is 
June to August. The plant grows 2 feet tall. 

The Heleniums are ali vigorous growing plants 
and quite hardy. They thrive in ordinary 


garden soil that has been deeply cultivated, and 
are well adapted for the second row in the 
herbaceous border or for forming groups or beds. 
Three to six plants growing together in the 
border soon form handsome clumps, and bloom 
long period, 
varieties 


until the 
These 


frequently 
show colour. 


over a 
autumnal 





FIG. 26.—CALLIRRHOE LINEARILOBA. 


middle of the lip often seen in C. Iris hybrids, 
and acquired from C. bicolor, not appearing. 
The sepals and petals are of that clear white 
which is often seen in Laclio-Cattleyas of C. 
Dowiana ancestry. ‘The front and broad 
margins of the side lobes of the lip are bright 
purplish-violet, the base being primrose-yellow 
with faint mauve lines on the inside and white 
on the exterior. It is a good addition to the 
favourite class which includes L.-C. Canhami- 
ana and L.-C. Aphrodite, but other plants of 
the same small batch will probably show more 
of the C. Iris parent. 





HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


HELENIUMS. 


THE Heleniums comprise a very useful genus 
of hardy perennials belonging to the Natura! 
Order Compositeae, and are known under the 
popular names of Helenflower, Sneezewort and 
Sneezeweed. Several of the named varieties 
of Helenium are fine border flowers. The 
one named July Sun is very attractive from 
June onwards, with its well-branched, stout 
stems bearing numerous large golden-yellow 
flowers with faint crimson markings. The 
plant is of bushy habit and grows from 24 feet 
to 3 feet tall. The variety ‘Wyndley, of recent 
introduction, has much larger flowers, of a rich 
golden yellow, prettily shot with crimson. This 
sort flowers from June to August, and grows 
to a height of 3 feet. 


Heleniums should be transplanted in autumn 
or early spring. They delight in deeply worked 
soil of a sunny position. W. Logan. 


CALLIRRHOE LINEARILOBA. 


AMONG the interesting Malvaceous plants 
native of North America, the Poppy Mallows, 
of more or less trailing character, form a group 
not commoniy met with in gardens, but none the 
less showy when in flower and interesting by 
reason of their radiating habit. They corsist of 
aunual or perennial herbs, and are fairly easy of 
cultivation provided they fave a sunny position 
and are grown in light, rich, sandy soil. The 
perennial species may be increased by means of 
seeds and from cuttings, the former sown in 
spring, ms pans, in a cold frame, and the latter 
inserted in sandy soil in a cold frame: 

The two species most often met with in 
gardens are Callirrhoé involucrata and C. 
lineariloba (Fig. 26). The former has purplish- 
lilac flowers, and the latter purplish flowers, each 
with « white base. Although the flowers are 
not long lived, they are freely produced in suc- 
cession, and are very effective on a well-grown 
plant. 

The late Mr. Reginald Farrer summarily 
described the Callirrhoés as ‘“ a group of trailing 
Mallows, of indifferently hardy temper, even in 
hot and sandy soils, with rapidly evanescent 
flowers of rather aniline tone." 

The Jndex Kewensis lists seven species of 
Callirrhoé and makes C. palmata, Buckl., and 
C. verticillata, Groenl., synonymous with C. 
involucrata. At least one species, C. spicata, is 
now referred to the genus Sidalcea. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by 
sending to the Editors early intelligence of local 
events likely to be of interest to our readers, 








DIANTHUS ATKINSONI. 


T would be interesting to know how long ago, 
and by whom, that most gorgeous of all 
Pinks, Dianthus Atkinsoni was raised, and 

what was its parentage. Almost certainly the 
Sweet William was one parent. What can 
have been the other? I have known Dianthus 
Atkinsoni for nearly twenty years, and it has 
always during that time been a rare plant. It 
is a hybrid, and a sterile mule at that. It is 
never very robust, yet flowers with extra- 
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I still had a plant, old, and woody, and by no 
means sprignily. I took it ‘to my own garden 
and there regaled it with a post-war diet of 
cow dung. ‘The eftect was almost magical. It 
sent up several strong flcwer stems, which 
were removed directly the flowers opened, and 
then came a splendid crop of ‘“ grass.” ‘These 
growths I removed “ with heels,’’ when still 
quite small and young, many of them not an 
inch long, as fast as they appeared, and had 
them struck in a cold frame. By the autumn 
we had one hundred and fifty healthy young 
pot plants, all from that last remaining veteran. 

All this gave me the idea Fow best to grow 
Dianthus Atkinsoni. When you plant it, bury 


a lump of pure cow dung just under the roots. 
This acts both as a sponge to retain moisture, 
ond as a stimulant. 

Dianthus Atkinsoni carries broad, branching 
heads of rather large flowers on erect, wiry 
stems from 9 inches to 15 inches tall. Each 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CLADRASTIS SINENSIS, HEMSLEY, 


SINCE this interesting Cladrastis, the Chinese 
Yellow Wood, was first introduced from Western 
Hupeh by Mr. E. H. Wilson when collecting on 
behalf of Messrs. Veitch, in 1901, lovers of new 
and rare trees have watched its development 
with more than usual interest. In the first 
place, the foliage attracts attention, but chief 
interest centres in the flowers (Fig. 27), which 
appear during late June and July in Western 
Hupeh and Western Szechuan. 

Mr. Wilson records the Chinese Yellow Wood 
as àa common tree in the moist woods between 
4,000 feet and 8,000 feet altitude; most of the 
wild trees are of medium size, up to about 
50 feet, but specimens of larger dimensions also 
occur. It is a deciduous tree, and in habit 
suggests Sophora japonica, being wide-spreading 





FIG. 27.—CLADRASTIS SINENSIS : R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT, JULY 24 (SEE P. 63). 


ordinary freedom, and unless special precau- 
tions are taken it makes very little “ grass,” 
and so is not easy to increase. 

About sixteen years ago I wanted Dianthus 
Atkinsoni and, fortunately, my then foreman, 
Mr. Cecil Davies, was able to help me in the 
matter. He told me that some years before, 
when he was foreman at Mr. Wood’s nursery 
in Yorkshire, he had discovered there in a 
remote corner of the nursery a single plant of 
D. Atkinsoni; an ancient specimen with an 
almost woody trunk as thick as one’s thumb. 
Mr. Davies always held that this wonderful 
old specimen was the last remaining one in 
cultivation. But however this may have been 
—and it is a pleasing and romantic idea—he 
took special pains to propagate it, and raised 
a small stock. l 

I wrote for a plant, which duly arrived at 
Stevenage and was reverently worshipped and 
propagated hero. We showed specimens in 
London once or twice, in the old pre-war days, 
and the hybrid never failed to make a sensation 
and become hopelessly oversold. But I always 
jealously kept on plant back. In 1918 I found 


flower 1s well over an inch across, single, with 
slightly fringed edges, and of the most dazzliny 
carmine scarlet imaginable, with a central 
zone vf almost flame red. So dazzling is the 
colour that one must look steadily into the 
flowers to distinguish the central flaming zone. 
At a casual glance it looks all one tone of 
brilliance. 

The plant is perfectly hardy and perennial, 
yet it is so free flowering that it looks always 
as though it must exhaust and kill itself. 
Yet the old woody stock remains, and as the 
plant is absolutely sterile and never sets seed, it 
survives, Ihave seen seed of Dianthus Atkinsoni 
offered in a catalogue. It was supposed to have 
come from a very famous garden! 

It is to be hoped that this brilliant old 
hybrid will never die out in English gardens. 
So long as cows remain to us—and a love of 
good plants—there is vo reason why it should 
Motors have made stable manure scarce, but 
so long as we continue to produce milk in our 
good old-fashioned way there should always be 
enough cow dung-—at any rate for Dianthus 
Atkinsoni! Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 


and quite one of the latest trees to commence 
new growth in spring. 
The pinnate leaves consist of nine to fifteen 
leaflets, alternate, 14 inch to 3 inches long “it 
ł inch to 1 inch wide, dark green and amo" 
above, glaucous beneath. he flowers ht 
fragrant, blush white, 4-inch long, with a ë 
golden mark at the base of the, standard pé i 
and they are freely borne in erect a 
panicles ` from 7 inches to 8 inches high an 
5 to 6 inches wide. i 
When originally discovered by Mr. E. = 
Pratt in 1890 in Szechuan, Cladrastis ian 
was thought to provide another example of ee 
species of trees belonging to the same aes 
being represented by solitary examples r; 
America and Asia—in the New World by 4 
tinctoria, and the Old World by C. sinets 
More recently, however, two further T 
have been described, C. Wilsonii, Takeda, an 
C. shikokiana, Makino. Kew 
The fact that a small standard tree at ts 
is flowering when less than 12 feet high Ee 
that the. Chinese Yellow Wood will be a be 
flowering tree than C. tinctoria. A. O. 
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' REPORT ON THE CONDITION OF THE OUT-DOOR FRUIT CROPS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. J 


THe WORDS * AvFBAGE,’’ ‘* Over,’’ OR ‘‘ UNDER,” 4S THE CASE MAY BE, [NDICATE THE AMOUNT OF THE CBOP; AND 
‘*Goop,’’ ** Very Goop,” or ‘ BaD,’’ DENOTE THE QUALITY. 


FULLER COMMENTS WILL BE GIVEN IN THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS. SEE ALSO LEADING ARTICLE ON PAGE 65 
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—— | PEACHES | | SMALL STRAW- _ 
COUNTY. APPLES. PEARS. `” PLUMS. CHERRIES. ened. APRICOTS. FRUITS. BERRIES. NUTS. NAME AND ADDRESS. 
i 
SCOTLAND 
SCOTLAND, N. 
MORAYSHIRE ....06.- Under; bad Under; bad Under; bad Under; bad o Under : bad Average : ee John Macpherson, 4. Hawthorn 
. good Road, Ilgin. 
| Under Under Under Under tink ssia Under Average ata ' James Jamieson, Easter Elchies, 
are arr i ! Craigellachie. 
ROSS-SHIRE ......e... Under; geod Under; bad Under; good Under; good Sa re Average; Under; good aml William L. Minty, Ardross Castle 
! good Gardens, Alness. 
SUTHERLAND ........ Under; bad = Average; Under; good Average; deme ae Average: Over: sed W F. Game, Dunrobin Gardens 
good good good good Dunrobin, Golspie. 
Scotland, E. ; 
ABERDEENSHIRE .... Under | Under Under Under e... cor Under Average wwe Simon Campbell, Fyvie Castle 
; ea n Gardens, Fyvic. 
Under: badi Under; bad Under : good Under; good PSI wee Under; good Over; good seats James Grant, Rothienormau 
: i : Gardens. 
Under ; bad Under Under Uneer AVeTage aoe Vader Average ; whe John McKinnon, Haddo House 
good Gardens. 
BANFFSHIRE Under Under Under: bad Under; bad eee set Under Average Sat George Edwards, Ballindalloch 
l Castle Gardens. 


CLACKMANNANSHIRE Under Average Under Average Under Under Over: | Average Under Alexr. Kirk, Consulting Gardener. 
very good Paton 8t., Alloa. 


RAST LOTHIAN ...... Under Under Under; good Under Under Under: Average ; Average ; Pees R. P. Brotherston, Tyningbame 
very good — very good good Gardens, Prestonkirk. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE eecvee Under A good Under a bad Average ; Average ; Average ' ALK Over : Average : uae E. Dredge, Achnacarry Cas 
| good g good very good good Gardens, Spean Bridge. 
FIFRSHIR . ae Oe | 
IF Bcecsceeee. Under Under Under Average Under Under | Average | Average Saat Chas. Simpson, Wemyss Castle 
Unde “ad f | l Gardens, Kast Wemyss. 
nder Under Under Average > Under : wood Under: good Average; Over; good pales D. Mclean, Baith Gardens, 
Unde , | ~ good good | © Kirkcaldy, 
nit Und? aye ’ Average e.. er Over: Average ; sues David Milne, Balbirnie Gardens, 
FO i BOO Very goo very good Markir.ch. 
RFARSHIRE ...... Average Under Average Average TE TE ' Average; Over; ee _Denaid Melnnes, Glamis Castle 
Under; good Under: bad Under- vood Under: ooe , , good , very gond Gardens, Forarshire. 
| ’ C nder; good Under. g mee Under: bhad : Average ; Over; good Saar Kobert Bell, Kinnaird Castle 
ee = ae te oe yuod Gardens, Brechin. 
Vverage ; Under : good Under > bad Average; are Oars Under: good Over: ee | David Boyle. Tay Park Gardens, 
good very good | very good Broughty Ferry. 
Under Under Under; good Average nie sath Over: Average; ` pasa | J. B. Peffers, Panmure House 
i very good good Gardens, Carnoustie. 
KINCARD _— es | 
INC INESHIRE . e Under Under 'Under: bad Average Average Cues Average Over aes William Thomson, Urie House 
| Gardens, Stonehaven. 
MIDLOTHIAN | , , 
PINEN iR Under Under Under Average Eats re Average Average rae William Crighton, Morton Hall 
Gardens, Liberton. 
BLESSHIRE ...... Under; good Under; bad Under: gocd Average ; bacon Dea Under: gocd Average; — peed John Finnie, Stobo Castle Gar- 
ae 3 goo good | dens, 8tobo, 
‘Under ; good: Under : bad _ Average ; BAERS | Sato l 5 ee Over; good Over; , | Alexander Black, Kirna Gardens, 
good : g ! Iı very good ` | Walkerborn 
PERTHSHIRE Cocccer ‘| Under : good, Under; bad. Under » bad Under ; good ae i ket i Average : Average; , . ' James Chisholm, Meikleour 
ge : . ' good l gond ' House Gardens, Meikleour, 
‘Under ; bad, Under: bad Under: bad Average; ae | Under : bad Over: = Average ; ee Thomas Lunt, Keir Gardens, 
| good | good | very good | Dunblane. 
Under Under Under Average | Average _ Under Average Average ee ' Chas. Crighton, Jordanstone Gar- 
. ' dens, Meigle. 
‘Under; good ` Under; bad | Under; bad Average ; Average ; eid Avere: _ Average ; oe Malcolm Macnaughton, Scone 
i | | Diced good , very good — good Palace Gardens, 
Under; good Under; good Under; good Under; bad Under; good Under: bad Average: Average; eer James McGregor, Roesie Priory 
l very good ' good | Gardens, Inchture, 
Scotland, W. | | | i 
ABGYLLSHIRE ......| Under Under | Average Under ` i | sae Average — Average Pee | Henry Scott, Torloisk Gardens, 
i | | by Aros, Isle of Mull. 
| Under: bad Under: bad Under _ Average Under ae Under Under; bad ee D. S. Melville, Poltalioch Gar- 
, . dens, Kilmartin. 
AYRSHIRE.. æ... e.a.) Average; Under; bad | Under — Average; ' Over: Under: good = Average; Average ; Average; | D. Buchanan, Bargany Gardens, 
l good very good good very good > © very good very good good Dailly. 
BUTESHIRE eseese.. Under; bad Under; bad Under; bad Under; bad shies bees Average; ` Average; Saree , John J. Davidson, Ardencraig 
| í . good i good Gardens, Rothesay. 
| l | 
DUMBARTONSHIRE ..' Under: good Under: Inde Average; ` Average; ee ` Average; Average ; jabs -John Brown, Calrodhu Gardens, 
NSHIRE ... Under: good | Under ; good | Under | good ca te : | | good good i Heleasburgh, 
i f 
a l i | 
Over; good Over; good aa i James McDonald, Drvfehotme 


DUMFRIESSHIRE a Under Under; bad Under Under oeh | ee Gardens: Lockerbie. 
| | | ; 
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CONDITION OF THE FRUIT CROPS—(continued). 





| 
SMALL | STRAW- 
FRUITS. | BERRIES. NUTS. | NAME AND ADDRESS, 


| 


PEACHES 
COUNTY. APPLES. > PEARS. PLUMS. CHERRIES| anp NEC- |APRICOTS. 
TARINES. 








—, 











i 




























































































ENGLAND: | | | 
3 ] \ 
England, N.E. a E | | | 
DUBHAM 2, cccccccceces ere ee re ee Under Average Average | ee | Edward Tindale, Ravensworth 
| Gardens, Gateshead. 
Average; ' Under; bad; Average : Over; ‘Under; good Sue i Over ; Over; | J. A. Woods, a er ‘Park Gar- 
good very good very good ` | | very good good | | dens, Beamish, $ 
| | | 
NORTHUMBERLAND . Under; gocd'Under; good! Under ; good: Under ; good ‘Under; good | Average ; Average; | ree | William McCombie, Newton Hall 
as very good very good Gardens, Stocksfleld-on-Tyne. 
Under ; bad '! Under ; bad | Under; bad | Rite e.. e.e Average ; Average; Under James Winder, Howden Dene 
| . ! | good | g Gardens, Corbridae aa Toe 
i | r} l 
YORKSHIRE ..........//nder ; good Under; good Under ; bad Under ; Bool: Seek (Under: good Under ; good! Average; | Under; b:d | Jas. E. Hathaway, Baldersb 
| | | : | good | Park Gardens, Thirak. : 
Mader ; good | ! Under; fair | Under | Average ee | ee Average ; | Average; © Z... J. @. Wilson, Newmillerdam 
| | ! good good l | P.O., Wakefield, 
| | | | : : | 
| ! | | i ! 
England, E. i | | | | | 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE .. Average; (Under ; good! Under; bad| Under ; bad Avera el Average; Average ; Average ; | waa | Arthur Sewell, 32, Barton Road, 
| _ good i tood good l good good ; Ely. 
| Uoucr; bad | Under; bad er yood | pe Sogi gaeh | Average ; | Over ; good | descend | T. Spooner, ‘‘Whitecroft,’’ Mel- 
| | good | dretb, Royston, Cambridge. 
| | | | ! : , 
ESSEX ........ccce eee, | Mer; go! Under ‘Under; good)Under ; good! Average ; Pader; ¢ocd ( ver; Average ; | Under | Arthur Bullock, Copped Hall 
| | | | good good | good Gardens, Epping. 
e Average ; Under Average; | Under Average; (Under; good: Over; | Under ; had | Under Charies A. Heath, Gt. Halling- 
good good good | very good | bury Place, Bishops Stortford. 
. s t ) ` 
Under: bad Under; bad Under; bad | Average : Aver ge; Average : Average; Average ; | Under; bad | Edwin Guile, Shortgrove, New- 
: good ,  gcod very good good |  gocd | port, 
Average > Under; good Under; bad Under ; zoo | Under ; good Under ; poon Average; | Average: i Under; bad | C. Wakely, County Gardene. 
good bad | good | ! Chelmstord, 
| : a | | 
: | | | | | | 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE... Average Under Under : Under > Under Under | Average ' Under Under | James Hewitt, Castle Gardens, 
| | Kimbolton. 
| Average | Under Under | Under; bad Average Under ' Average Over; | Under | A. g ee Ramsey Abbey 
| | | ; Very good ' | 
LINCOLNSHIRE ...... Ender Under ' Under — Under |! Under Under ' Average; Average | Under Thomas Cox, Hainton Hail 
' - ood Gardens. 
| : o * 
Average Under Under ` Under | Over i Under Under i Average | Under F. ae o E Castio 
| Under = Under — Unåer Average | Average | Under | Average | Average ees J. F. Vinden, Harlaxton Manor 
l | | | | | Gardens, Grantham. 
! | 
: | ! ; I 
i ! 
NORFOLK .......¢.... Under | Under; bad | Under Under E ee | Average ; Average ; PERR H. Naylor, The Pleasaunce Gar- 
f | | good good dens, Overstrand. 
Under: good Under; gocd Under; good reragy 5 | averag : ‘Under; good | Average; jUnder; good) Under C. G: Nichols, ‘The Manor House 
| | good oer, Git. Ormesby, Gt. Yar- 
i mou 
Under Under: good Under: goodi Under = Eae (Vader ; gool. Average; Average; | Under; bad, J. E. Fitt, Earlham Hall’ Gar- 
| | very good dens, Norwich. 
‘Under; good Under; bat ' Under; bad ; Average ; Under ; good Over; Average ; Average ; | Under; bad | David McIntosh, Euston Hall 
| | good ` very good ` good g | Gardens, Thetford. 
Average ; Under | Under | Under | Under | Under | Average; Average : Under Isalah Johnson, Catton House 
good " | . : | good Gardens, Norwich. 
| | | 
LK | | | i | 
SOFFO =maeweeere Under; bad Under; good Under ; good|Under; good. Average; Under; good! Average ; Average; | Under ' A. K. Turner, Orwell Park 
| | good | | bad very good , Gardens, Ipswich. 
| 4 i} | 
‘Under; good Under; good Under; good! Average: Average > Under; bad | Average | Average ; Se ois | Arthur E, Sales, Flixton Hall 
| very good good "very good good Gardens, Bungay. 
Under ; bad Under ; bad Under; bad Under; bad | SPN ' ae | Under; bad | Under; bad | ee E. G. Creek, County Education 
| | | Office, Shire Hall, Bury St. 
| | | Edmunds, 
Under; bad Under; bad Under; good Under: bad . cee Under; good; Under ; bad |Under ; good: eee | H. Coster, Ickworth Gardens, 
l | | | Bury 8t. Edmun 
Midland Counties. | 7 | | : 
BEDFORDSHIRE w... Over: Under Under ; Under Average ; Under Average ; Average; | Under ' W. G. Warner, Chicksands Priory 
very good good ` very good | very good | | Gardens, Shettord. 
era ' Under; bad | Under; bad| Average; | care ! Seui | Average; |Over; good |!Under; bad, Chas. Turner, Am Park 
OO 


l 


good | ' | | | Gardens, Ampth 


nn on L. 


| 2 a oe esas bee tote is eh eae a de 
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Gardens, Daventry. 


CONDITION OF THE FRUIT CROPS—(contmued). 
| | | | PEACHES l 
COUNTY. APPLES. ' PEARS. ! PLUMS. | CHERRIES.) anD NEC- SMALL STRAW- NUTS. NAME AND ADDRESS. 
| SDN, TARINES. FRUITS. | BEBRBIES. 
ae ri ceca a E 
— cone wae 
BUCKS .caccoocccace o+| Under; bad | Under | Under ; bad Under ee (Under ; bad, Undcr; bad S a! Average W. Hedley Warren, Aston Clin- 
| | | ton Gardens, Avebury a 
! Under; bad ` Under Under Under; bad i Under: bad Under = Average Under; bad: Under — a ton =“ 
i i ens, Bourne 
| Under ; bad | Under ; bad, Under ; bad | Under; bad Under Rives Average ; Average ; | Under wien Brooks, raed Gardens, 
ssenden, 
Under | Under ; bad | Under ; bad Under Under Under Under Average Under | Ei Mann pa araon Sub. 
ce, Aylesbury 
Average ; |Under; good) Under Under; good} Average ; Aveta , Over; good Under ; bad Under F. E eer Dropmore Gardens, 
; i enhead 
Average; | Under; bed | Under; bad | Under; bad nder ; | Under; bad! Average; | Average: ' Under; bad | Wm. Turnham, Greenlands Gar- 
very good — f | very good very good | very good dens, Henley-on-Thames, 
? 9 ’ à 3 e@eee eooee H > e e 
Under; good] Under; bad , Under ; bad | Under ; bad | | | Avera, a oe | G Fog mam, Waddesdon 
| : | ! | | 
| | | | 
' i | | 
| ' ! 
CHESHIRE ....cccceee. Under | Under : Under i Under | Under Under Under Ender ; goodi Under T. Ppa ad eeacrley Park 
| ens elfo 
Under; bad | Under; bad' Ave rr i sows ens Over; good Average ; saia N. ‘Jones, Marbury Hall 
1 i s| 
i good - Gardens. Northwich. 
| Under | Under | Under Under | Under Under Average ! Average | Average . Panip Ro panor House Gar- 
ens, ew 
i i l | 
| Average; | Under; bad | Under; bad |Under ; good adaa eats Average ; © Average ; Swe | Jas. B. Allan, Tirley Garth 
good | | good good Gardens, Tarporley. 
| Under; bad ' Under; bad: Urder ; bad Under Under ; bad | Under ; bad . Under Average Under , Jas, Atkinson, Torkin Lodge 
| ! | | | | eee rove, nr. 
| “Under; bad, Under; bad Under; bad| Average ae | Under veraues Average Under N. F. Barnes, Eaton Gardens, 
| | | | ! € o Geeatee: 
( ) ' ' 
| ! | 1 
| | 
| | | : : | 
DERBYSHIRE eeeseee e! Under : Under | Under | eeo0e eeoe eene Under ; 5 bad | Under i Under i E. P ap pe tag Hall Gar- 
Under | Under ; Under | Under Under Under | Averages Average ; | eae | J. at? en Manor Gar- 
good A urne, 
| | | | ; | | 
i l \ | ! | | 
! | 
' i i | 1 
i i i 
z E .... Ave ; Under Under ; bad | Under ; bad T seee Average; Av ar James A. Paice, Aldenham 
BEATEORDEBIE very ero faa | | Very good | very good "Vicarage Gardens, Watford. 
ry g | T a 
Under ; good, Under Under Average; (Under; good: Under Under ; good | Average; , Under G. Bichey i we aniem, 
' cCarn, n iUlo 
Aver Under |) Inde AV , Ave Average O | Vader | Under Edwin Beckett, Aldenham House 
verage e Under verage rago | g ver Gardens, Eh 
‘ver; good Under Under ; good; Ave Average; (Under; bad: isa te | Average; nder; good T. aman The Node Gardens, 
d good | elwyn. , 
Over ; 'Under ; good Unde T; good Under : good MRS ‘Under ; good Over: ‘ood ane Over; | Under A. J. Hartless, King's Walden 
very good : | very good ` Bury Gardens, Hitchin. 
i | 
| ! 
LEICESTERSHIRE ,,..! Under; bad | Under ; bad Under ; bad | Under ; bad Under : bad | Under | Ave - | Under: bad | | ‘ise P A e Gar- 
‘Under Under | Under | Uncer Under Under | Average Average | Under | F qcuorscn, Raileston Hall Gar- 
'nder ; bad : Under; ; ; . [Under ; good] Under; A A. H. Campin, Whetstone Pas- 
U nder ; gone) Under ; ba | Under ; bad | BEN ’ rales : nde good; Under ; bad god | Under | dares Gatdens. Lelosster. 
. ores a bi * abese THR,» gas | Under ; bad : Under ; a | RRE Wi. Paterson, Swithland Hall 
i | | : Gardens, Loughborough. 
i | | | 
| ! oo | | : 
| | : | | 3 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE | Under ; bad | Under; osa Under; bad; Avera sees i coe | Average; | Under; bad ` ' Alfred Child, Catesby House 


Under; bad | Under ; bad | Under ; bad 


f 
r 


! 


KOTTINGHAMSHIRE Under; goodi Under Under; good 
Under; bad U nder Under; bad 
Under ' Under |, Under 


OXFORDSHIRE.. .. a... Under ; good ; U nder; bad | i Under; lad i nder; good 





' Under | Under; bad | Under ; bad 


Over ; good | ici Under 





Under; good | Under; bad ' Under; bad |Under ; good;Under ; Pr 








| 
| 





! 





Under ; bad Under | Under | pipe i 


A e; 
Average 
Average 


Under 


Under 


+ 


i 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Under 


Under ; badi 


Average 


Average 


Under 


very good ` 
Under ; bad : 


Under 


Ave ; 
| pood 


1 


Under | 





Under 





, Under; bad 


Under 





geste i : 


g | 
Under ; bad |Under ; good | Under ; bad (Under; good! Under ; good 
| 


Average ; Average 
good 
Average | Avera 
Average Average 
Average ; Ave 
g 
Average ; Average; 
very good good 
Average Cnder ; bad 
Over; Over ; 
| very good very good 


Under ; bad | Over; good | Over; good 








a 


i nder ; 


Under; bad 


U nder; bad 


Under 
Under 


Under 


Under 


UW. Galiop, Lilford Gardens, 
nr. Peterboro 

Arthur R. Searle, Castle Ashby 
Gardens, Northampton. 


' William Rae Scott, Bunny Park 


Gardens, Bunny. 
8. Barker, Clumber Gardens, 
Workso 


ksop. 
: H. T. Wilson, Kirklington Hall 


| 


Gardens Southw ell 


T. W. Whiting, Shotover Park 
Gardens, Wheatley. 


Ben Campbell, Cornbury Park 
Gardens, Charlbury, 


| John A. Hall, Shiplake Court 


Gardens, Henley-on-Thames. 


goad Victor RB. 8. Gammon, Eynsham 


Hall Gardens, Witney 
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CONDITION OF THE FRUIT CROPS—(continued). 
| 


| PEACHES | 
PEARS. PLUMS. CHERRIES. anD NEC- | APRICOTS. 
TARINES. 





EAr STRAW. | NUTS. NAME AND ADDRESS. 





COUNTY. APPLES. | | 
| | | | RUITS. BERRIES. 
i | A i 
i | ESEE e, aa ee 
ee re rea Se a ey a ee naa sy 
! i i ` 
STAFFORDSHIRE .. Unter; bad | Under: bad | Under ; bad | Average ; | shades aeai _ Average; Average; | Under; bad; J. W. Miskin, Woodseat Gar- 
good g dens, Rocester. 
Under ; good. Under; bad’ Under; bad, Average; | Mined Under; bad Average; Average ; Under; bad| E. Bannerman, Blithfeld Gar - 
l | g dens, Rugeley. 
Under | Under Under Average Under Under Average Average Average Pewi omar Qilman, Hillside, 
A ' ' Do ! ugeley 
| i . 
' Under; bad Under ; bad | Under; bad. Average; ` Average; i ewes Over; good | Average; | TAT T. G. Cheney, Westmere Garden:, 
bad good go Shenstone, nr. Lichfield. 
| : | 
WARWICK....0...... Under Under | Under — Under Under | ro.e | Under Average; Under Burton Gaiger, Wellesbourne 
good House Gardens, Warwick. 





‘Under: good) Under 
l Under ; bad | Under 
Under ; good Under ; good! 
i Under ; bad Under ; bad 


| Under; bad © Under: good; Under ; ae Under ; e Avera oo Over ; bad 
Under ; bad : | Under ; bad | Under ; bad Under ; : bad _ Average gee 

t 
Under; bad Average ; lunder: good Under ‘Under: gooc] Under ; bad 


Under; good; H. Dunkin, 86, Emscote Road, 
Warw. ck. 
Under N. W. Priaulx, Allesley Hall Gar- 
dens, Allesley, nr. Coventry. 
Under. W. Harmon, Newnham Paddox 
Gardens, nr. Rugby. 
Under ; bad | Under; bad | Under; bad’ Under; bad Average ; Average; | Under; bad | Chas. Harding, Ragley Gardens, 



































bad bad Alcester. 
Under Under; bad | Under; bad Under; bad | Under ; bad Under Under Under; gord! Under; bad | H. F. Smale, Warwick Castle 
| Gardens, Warwick 
| : | | 
England, S. | | 
BERKSHIBE .......... Average Under Under | Under | Under Under | Average Average Under A. B. Wadds, Englefield Gardens, 
) | Reading. 
| Average ; v nder ; good! Under ; bad gatos | Under; bad Under ; Ropa oaei Average; Under; bad | gerry Butcher, Wyld Court Gar- 
_ good | | very g go dens, Hampstead Norris 
Under ; good i Under; bad |/Under; good Average Average | Pee Average Average ; Under J. Minty, Oakley Court Gardens, 
good Windsor. 
Average; Under; bad| Under; bad Under; bad Average; | Average «| Average Average; | Under; bad | Geoffrey Cooper, Banworth 
food : ; gcod good good good Malvern Road, Furze Piatt 
| i Maidenhead. 
Average Under Under Under Under Under Average Average Under J. Howard, Benham Park, 
, | Gardens, Newbury 
Average ` Under Under; bad Under ‘Average Under | Average; | Very good Under Thomas Wilson, Castle Gardens, 
| good Wallingford. 
DORSETSHIRE ......6. Under; bad Under; bad | Under; bad Under | Under Under gre a Average ; Under Thos. Denny, Down House 
| | g good ; Gardens, Blandford. 
Averatec; Under; bad | Under; bad Under; bad) Under sèis Average ; Average: Under W. E. Axtord, St. Giles Gardens, 
good ! good gvod Salisbury. 
| | | 
HAMPSHIRE ........... Average ; Under ' Under . Under Under ; good beh © Over; Over; Under George Ellwood, Swanmore Park 
good | | l very good very good Gardens, Bishops Waltham. 
| : 
KENT si.ciesessiwssieres Under Under | Under Under | ore foak Average Average Under Geo. Lockyer, Mereworth Gar- 
good dens, Mai 
Average Under: bad | Under; bad ei rod ‘Under; good Under, socal Average - Average ; Average; | James ‘Mayne, 32 Wigtown Road 
good very geod | | good good Elthan.. 
Under ; good Under; tad} Under; bad Aen E; Under Under Over ; good | Over ; good Under H. E. Kemp, Holmewcod Gar- 
| | ! | dens, Tunbridge Wells. 
Average ; Under Under ' Average Under Under Average Over ; good Under zavar as Bunyard, Allington, 
| stone. 
| Unacr; bad ` Under; bad KENIA ba j: atthe z gph re | Average Average; | Under : tad | J. D. Colledge, Cobham Hal! 
) | | | gond Gardens, Cobham. 
Under Under Under Under Average Average Average Wm. Jewis, 1, Sunny View, 
| i Staplehuret’ 
. Over; bad Under Under ' Average |, Average ene Average Average Under J. George Woodward, Barham 
| : Court Gardens, Maidstone. 
Over Under | Averages ` eae er oe Over Average | Charles E. Shea, Tihe Elms, 
. | Foots Cray. 
Under Under | Under Average Average Under Average Under | ee J. T. Shan, vida oo iad Park 
| Gardeus, Kastry, Dea 
Under Under | Under Under; goodi Under ` Under | Average ; Average ; Under J. G. Weston, 30, North Street 
| good good | Ashford. 
| | 
) i ' ' 
d | ! : Und A Und Markham, Wrotha Park 
IDDLESEX .......... Avera: Under Under Under Average ; Under nder verage ; . Under H. m r 
aiia i | | good i >. good | Gardens, Barnet. 
Average; | Under Under ; bad ` Under | EA Under | Under Ave ; Pee G. H. Head, Fulwell Park 
good | | good Gardens, Twickenbam. 
| 
| l ! | 
gia eae vecini i Jnder Under Under Under Under Average Under yete James Lock, Oatlands Lodg* 
SURREY. Average | Unde | | Gardens, Weybridge. 
Under; bad Under Under ; good! Under; bad | Average; Under Average ; Under ; bad Under F. ordan, Ford Manor Gardens, 
l g nghe 
Average ; Under Under Under | Average ; shit ` Average; | Under; bad | REE Alan N. Rawes, R.H.8. Gardens, 
good | | good | Wisley, Bipley. 
' Average; | Under ; bad j Under; bad | Average ; | Under; bad , bene Over ; good | Under; bad | haw T. Smith, Coombe Court Gardens, 
we | bad | o | Under ; bad n pI ae, y Gar 
der ; good: Und ; bad | Under; bad ` Under; ee elas Average ; ver nder ; . Prince, Polesden Iacey Gar- 
me Renta | | good very good | dens, Dorking. 
| 
| ! | : ! 
ae seseeeee Average; Under |} Under ry | Average nes ' Under Average ; Under H. Cook, Glynde Place Gardens, 
SUSSEX sasi ia o nik | nee | g | good Lewes. 


U ider ; bad | Under Under: good Average; ` EEA | ene | Average ; Average ; Under E. M. Bear, Magham Doen, 
' E bad | g good ' Hailsham. ` 


| 


—_ 7 — eee 
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COUNTY. | APPLES. 





SUSSEX .............. 


(A 
ted 


Under 


! Under 
| Average 
! 


WILTSHIRE ..........: Onder 
‘Under; 


England, N.W. 





| Average 


| Average ; 





| Average; 
good 


CONDITION 


‘Under; good 
| 


THE FRUIT CROPS—(continued.) 


` APRICOTS 


Under 


Under 
} 


, oe j 


Under 


\ 


oseo \ 


CUMBERLAND ........ ‘Under ; e Under; bad Under; bad Under; good Under; bad Under; bad 


t 





| Under; bad 
| 
LANCASHIRE @eeseeaeee Under 


WESTMORLAND ...... Under 


; bad ! Under ; bad | 


| 


i Under; bad i Under ; 


' Cnder ; bad | Under; bad 


England. S.W. 


, 


CORNWALL aad Under; bad 


| 
DEVONSHIRE ........ Under; good ‘Under; good | 


| Under 
| Under 


\ 
| 


SOMERSET ............/Under: good Under ; 


| 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE ..' Under 


Under 
i Under 


'Under ; good! Under ; good|Under ; good | 


HEREFORDSHIRE ....| Under ‘Under; bad! Under; bad ` 





SHROPSHIBE.............. Under: ; 
' very good | g 
good Under; bad Under; good vate goodi! Under 


U nder ; 


WORCESTERSHIRE ... Avera e; 
Under 

Average ; 

‘Under ; 

| Under ; bad Under ; bad | Under ; bad | Under; bad, 

Under ; bad | Under; bad . Under; bad’ Under ; bad . 


WALES. 


CARDIGANSHIRE .... Under; 


Under ; 


i Under 
i Under 


\ 
i 
fi 
| 


'Under; good Under ; good | Under; 


| 


i 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 


g ood Under ; 


.. A ge; | 
CARNARVONSHIRE vera | 


DENBIGHSHIRE ...... Under; good 
| Under; bad ‘Under ; 


| 


‘Under; bad Under; bad | 


1 


Under Under 


‘Under; good Average; 
‘ood 


ji 
t 


good Ü nder ; 
| 


l 
| 
1 
i 
\ 


bad | 


| 





| 
| 


= 


bad Under; 


| 

Under ; 
| 

Under; bad! Under; 


| Under; bad | 


le 4 
| esoo 
or 


Under 


| | 
! | 
| 


Average ; Uader; bad l 
bad: Under; bad: 


| Under 








tae A 








SMALL STRAW- 
FRUITS. | BERRIES, 





Average | Average 
Average Average ; 
good 
Over Under 
Average Average 
Average Under 
Over; Average: ' 


very good | very good 


Over; good | Average; | 
gocd 


Average ; Average ; 
g Sood 


Average ; Average ; 
good good 

Average; | Over; good | 
good 


| 
| 


Under Under 


Over; good | Average; | 


good 
Average Average | 


Over ; good {Under ; good! 
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Leon Squibbs, Stonehurst Gar- 
| dens, Ardingly. 

Arthur Wilson, Eridge Castle 
| oercene Tunbridge Wells. 

' Ernes Markham, Gravetye 
Manor Gardens, East Grin- 


stead. 
W. H. Smith, West Dean Park 
| Gardens, Chichester. 
| Edwin Neal, Tilgate Gardens, 
Crawley. 


C. E. Barter, Longleat oe 
Warminster. 

| H. H. Mills, Fonthill House Gar- 
dens, Tisbury. 
J. Yandell, “Manor -Gardens 

| Ramsbury. 


| ganas Tait, Justicetown, Gar- 


| J. Service: Holme Hill Gardens, 
| Dalston. 


' W. B. Upjohn, Hall Gardens, 
Worsley, Manchester. 


| 
| W. A. Miller, Underiey Gardens 
i ag AP oes Lonsdale. 


. James Jeffrey, Lowther Castle 
Gardens, Yenritb. 


` Harry Williams, Tolvean Gardens 
Redruth. 


E.E. Bristow, Castle Hill Gardens, 
Tilleigh, South Molton. 

Gilbert Sleep, Hartland Abbey 
Gardens, Hartland. 

P. C. M. Veitch, Roval Nurseries, 
Exeter. 


Gardens, Taunton. 
Grigor Roy, Habwell Park 


| 
Tages Glasheen, Hestercombe 
| Gardens, Bridgwater. 


Frank J. Clark, Westonbirt 
Gardens, ‘Letbury. 

Wm, J. Jefferies, Cirencester. 

John Banting, Tortworth Gar 
dens, Falfield, 

G. H. Hollingworth, Shire Hall, 
Gloucecter. 


bad | F. Roberts, Stoke Edith Park 


Gardens, Hereford. 
Dr. H. E. Durham, Dunelm. 
Thomas Spencer, Goodrich Court 
Gardens, Hoss. 


| Roger F. Jones, Oteley Hall 


Gardens, mere, 
E. F. Hazelton, Yeaton Peve-ey 


Gardens, Bomere Heath. 
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Erat. Avery, Finstall Park 


Gardens, Bromsgrove. 
Geo. A. Emmett, Hillcrest 


Gardens, Evesham. 





Under; bad G. E. Roden, Overbury Court, 


Tewkesbury. 
| c. A Bayford, Davenham Gar 
dens, Malvern. 
ape Udale, 7, Ombersiey 
Road, Droitwich. 


W. Phillips, Ormond 
Gardens, anaont 
'D. H. Dunn, Hafod, Devil's 


I e 


J. 8. , Glynilivon Gar- 
dens, wnda. 


| 

R. B. Crockford, Horsley Hall 
Gardens, Gresford, nr. Wrexham 

J. A. Jones, Chirk Castle Gar- 
dens, Chirk. 
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CONDITION OF THE FRUIT CROPS—(continued). 
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GRAND SUMMARY, 1923. 
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} HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


' ——"s 

[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible j». 
the opinione expressed by correspondents.) 

Lindley Up to Date.—It is good to see 
Novice urging on an up-to-date version of 
Lindley’s Z'heory and Practice of Horticulture. 
It is now some years since I approached 
a certain person with the suggestion that 
the work should be brought into harmony 
with modern knowledge, but the recipient of 
my letter replied that though he had thought 
of it himself, he found he took too small a 
size in shoes for the purpose. I hope that 
perhaps he may now find that his measurement 
was erroneous Really, such a work should 
now be done by a number of authors, under a 
strict Editor who has many blue pencils and 
engaging smiles. I would rather, however, that 
the plan of the work should be retained. Perhaps 
by now A. N. may have found Monilia on his 
Plums and his Broad Beans may have plumped 
-up. Dry air, low temperature and lack of rain 
seem to account here for the determining of 
many of our woes when coupled with the lack 
of ripening rays last ‘‘summer.’’ Yesterday I 
was looking at some old Pear trees hardly Jess 
and probably more than 150 years old; they had 
canker, scab, Pear sucker and caterpillar attack, 
and yet seemed full of vigour; hard by were 
younglings, perhaps of twenty years or so, 
dying ang dead from no evident cause. 


Iris Kaempferi and Other “ Difficult ’’ Plants 
—I wonder if any of ycur correspondents can 
tel’ me how to grow Iris Kaempferi. It is no 
good Mr. W. Auton, of Pyrford Court, tellinz 
me, as he does in The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of July 21 (p. 38), that he grows the plants 
in deep, rich, moist soil: I dare say he does, 
but I tried that way years ago and I believe 
I have tried them in every possible way, in 
sun and shade, in danp and dry places, in 
limy soil and lime-free soil, in clay, in sand. 
in tubs sunk in water in summer and lifted 
cut in winter, and in beds which may be irri- 
gated in summer, but all to no purpose. The 
leaves always turn yellow, the plants dwindle, 
and I never get a flower. Another plant which 
absolutely refuses to grow here is Spiraea 
palmata, though I have tried it in almost as 
many ways as Iris Kaempferi, and it occurs 
to me these plants must require similar soil, 
because I was at a garden some ten miles from 
here last week where both plants were grow- 
ing luxuriantly in apparently the same kind of 
soil as ours; and so were Roses, which are by no 
means satisfactory nere. Another plant which 
has always defeated me is the pink Daphne 
Mezereon, although the white variety is quite 
happy, as are a great many other Daphnes. 
The pink one grows perfectly well in my 
kitchen garden, which is about a quarter of a 
mile from the house, and although I have 
brought soil from there to the rock garden 
and tried to grow it therein, I have not 
succeeded. I have, of course, grown it from 
seed, as well as from young, purchased plants 
which I have tried planting at different times 
of the year. The result is always the same. 
Another flow2r I am very fond of is the Phlox. 
Anyone who is asked what a Phlox wants would 
say plenty of manure and plenty of moisture, 
but this is not enough here, and I feel sure 
something is lacking in my soil which all the 
above plants require, and I should very much 
like to know what that something is. Another 
quite ordinary plant which dies out here is 
Lychnis Viscaria splendens, though I have not 
perhaps taken the same trouble with this as 
with the other plants mentioned. I may say 
that I grow a very large collection of herbace- 
ous and alpine plants, as well as a large col- 
lection of shrubs, and most things do auite 
well here. lt may be suggested I should have 
my soil analysed, but this I have already had 
done, to ascertain the lime content. One 
sample contained .69 and another .33 lime, 
but thera are all kinds of soil here from clay 
to limestone brasH or oolite, and nothing I 
have used so far will grow any of the above- 
named plants satisfactorily. Can anyone help 
M. F., Stow-on-the-Wold. 
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THE GARDENERS’ 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE. 
THe second show of this old-established 
society, which was held in conjunction with 
the R.H.S. fortnightly meeting of July 24 
was, like that of a fortnight previous, a small 
affair. We assume that .the ’various classes 
were of the same intention as before, but there 
was no schedule issued, and the exhibitors’ 
cards bofe no information other than the 
number of the class and the names of the 
exhibitor. 





FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Ivan Lowe.—A very attractive yellow-ground, 
fancy, border variety. The ground colour is 
shaded with buff and the flower is heavily 
Shown 


marked with dull crimson (Fig. 28). 
by Messrs. LOWE AND GIBSON. 
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Clove sorts were Dora, as shown by Mr. E. 
CHARRINGTON, and Purple Clove and Rose 
Clove, shown by Mr. S. WIiLIams. 

Mr. E. CHARRINGTON won first prizes with 
superb blooms such as Grey Douglas, Glamour and 
Veldt Fire Carnations, and in hclipse he had the 
premier Picotee of his section. 

The Edmund Charrington Cup was awarded to 
Mr. H. A. KNAPTON. 


SAFFRON WALDEN FLOWER SHOW. 


ESTABLISHED in 1819 (104 years ago), the 
records of the Saffron Walden Horticultural 
Society show that it has held many notable 
summer exhibitions, which have ranked 
among the best in the Eastern Counties. The 
Society, however, fell from its high estate 
some 26 years ago, owing partly to a succession 
of wet show days and partly to the popular 


FIG. 28.—CARNATION IVAN LOW: NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE SOCIETY’S 
FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE, JULY 24. 


Mrs. Edmund Charrington.—This 1s a chaste 
and beautiful white-ground fancy, of more than 
average size and great substance. It might be 
described as a paler Jessie Murray and, as in 
that good sort, the white ground is very clear 
and clean. It is freely marked with pale lilac. 
Shown by Messrs. LOWE AND GIBSON. 


EXHIBITION FLOWERS. 


The only collection was arranged by Messrs. 
LowE AND GIBsoNn, and, in addition to their 
two new Carnations, included an especially fine 
vase of Eclipse, which was the premier Picotee. 
Of the Carnations Jessie Murray, Surrey Clove, 
Daffodil, Fair Ellen and Maisie Lowe were of 
great merit. 

Miss E. SHIFFNER won a number of first 
prizes with splendid blooms of such Carnations 
as Gordon Douglas, Lord Kitchener and Red 
Clove, and in Togo had the premier heavy- 
edged, yellow-ground Picotee. In what were 
apparently the colour classes, Miss SHIFFNER 
had magnificent vases of Opalesce, deep rose; 
Mrs. W. R. Smith, blush; Mrs. J. Marshall, 
crimson; Purity, white; and Border Yellow, 
which was a premier bloom, while Mrs. A. 
Brotherston was her best fancy, and also the 
premier Clove. Other deliciously scented 


taste at that time requiring something more 
than a horticultural exhibition to satisfy it, 
with the result that, so far as can be recol- 
lected, there had been no summer flower show 
at Saffron Walden since 1897. 

The revival of the Horticultural Society and 
its annual show has been a project near to 
the heart of the present Mayor of the borough 
(Mr. D. Miller) for some long time past, 
and he is to be congratulated on seeing the 
Society resuscitated and the Flower Show re- 
established during his mayoralty, and that on 
a scale which promises to again place it in 
the front rauk. The Mayor enlisted the co- 
operation and active support of all the 
nurserymen and head gardeners and many 
of the leading amateurs in the town and 
district, and, with an energetic working com- 
mittee, the show, held in the grounds ot 
Farmadine, on Thursday, July 26, was quite 
A success. 

The season has been one of the worst on 
record in this district for garden produce, 
with the result that the entries in some of 
the classes were not strong, but this was more 
than made up for by the fine quality of the 
complimentary and trade exhibits. One of 
outstanding merit was a magnificent group of 
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280 dozen blooms of Carnations shown by Mr. 
C. G. ENGELMANN. The group was equal to that 
exhibited by Mr. Engelmann at Chelsea a few 
weeks ago, when he won the R.H.S. gold medal. 
Tbe group contained the latest novelties and 
was awarded the Socicty’s gold medal. Messrs. 
J. VERT AND Sons, also of Saffron Walden, 
had a very fine group of Campanulas, Cannas, 
Clematis, Coleus, Palms, and Ferns, but the 
feature of their display was their very fine 
display of pot fruit trees, 50 feet by 12 feet, 
which also was awarded the Society's gold 
medal. The same firm had a miniature rock 
garden and an exhibit of Comet Tomatos. 

Running the whole length of one side of 
a large marquee was a magnificent compli- 
mentary group cf double Begonias, Orchids, 
Larkspurs, Cannas, Palms, and Ferns from the 
conservatories ot Miss Gipson, of Hill House, 
tastefully set up by Mr. G. Barker, her head 
gardener. It was greatly admired, and was 
awarded the Society’s gold medal. 

To attract trade displays from outside the 
town, the Society offered two prizes of £10 
and £5 for the best exhibits of flowers, and 
rome first-class blooms were shown. The first 
prize was won by Messrs. D. PRIOR AND Son, 
Colchester, with a display of 22 stands of Roses, 
including the new Ideal, Alice Amos, Diana, 
and Vera Prior; and the second prize by Mr. 
W. WELLS, jun., Merstham, With a superb 
collection of herbaceous cut flowers. 

In the competitive classes Mr. W. H. Scott, 
a local amareur, won the first prize and the 
silver challenge cup. presented bv Mr. C. 
Engelmann, with a choice exhibit of 20 varie- 
ties of cut Roses; and Sir Hy. BABINGTON 
SMITH was awarded the first prize and the 
silver challenge cup, presented by Messrs. 
Vert and Sons, for a superb collection of 
vegetables. 

Another notable exhibit which obtained a 
premier award was a decorated table of eight 
dishes of choice ripe fruit shown by Mr. W. 
Foor Mitcnert, M.P.. of Quendon Hall 
(gardener, Mr. G. Middleton). 


BECKENHAM HORTICULTURAL. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made by the mem- 
bers of the Beckenham Society to pay visits to 
various places of interest during this summer. 

On July 19 a visit was paid to Messrs. James 
Carter and Co.'s establishment at Raynes Park, 
about 40 members availing themselves of the 
opportunity of inspecting the warehouses and 
grounds. The party were met by Mr. Gardner, 
who, on behalf of the firm, extended a warm 
welcome to the members of the Beckenham 
Horticultural Society. The party was formed 
up into three sections and taken through the 
sections as follows :—Order Department, Seed- 
selecting, Packeting, Packing and Despatch 
Departments. Packet-making, printing, seed 
cleaning and selecting by machine and hand. 
and many wonderful and interesting things 
were seen, and, had time permitted. many more 
were to have been inspected before tea-- 
generously provided by the firm. Tea over, the 
trial grounds were next inspected, but owing tu 
the fall of much-needed rain, this part wae 
hurried over, but the company paid special atten- 
tion to several new introductions, including 
Carter's Dwarf Early Giant Pea. 

Mr. Piper, chairman of the committee, on 
hehalf of the above Society, then asked Mr 
Gardner to thank the firm for its very kind 
invitation and warm welcome. 








Obituary. 


Nicholas German.—Mr. German, of Cardiff, 
was a fine old gardener, who left his mark on 
the past generation. Always an enthusiast in 
Ins profession, he excelled as a cultivator, but 
it is chicfly as an exhibitor of groups of orna- 
mental plants that he will be best remembered. 
In the days when plants formed the chief attrac- 
tion at York, Derby, Leicester, and many other 
centres, Mr. German exhibited on quite original 
lines, and in place of the massive groups then 
in vogue, he made artistic displays which were 
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an education and delight. Mr. German had 
also a genius for friendship, and those who 
knew kim intimately esteemed the privilege of 
his acquaintance. To the many young men 
who passed through his hands, he was generous 
in advice, and always delighted in their success 
in life. He came to Llandough Castle, near 
Cardiff, in 1900, as gardener to E. H. Ebsworth, 
Esq., and reconstructed the old place with great 
taste and skill. He had reached his 73rd year, 
and hi; remains Were laid to rest a few days 
ago in the presence of those who knew him well, 
and who now mourn his loss. 








LAW NOTE. 


A RATE OF EXCHANGE PROBLEM. 


A case which came on for trial in the High 
Court a short time ago raised an interesting 
problem in connection with foreign rates of 
exchange, which should be noted by those 
readers who buy or sell goods abroad. 

As action was brought by a foreigner who had 
Rold goods to an knglish firm. ‘The buyers 
failed to pay, and, as their defence to the pro- 
ceedings failed, judgment was given in the 
plaintiff's favour for an amount representing 
£515 in English money. Thereupon a further 
dispute arose between the opposing parties. The 
debt had to be paid in German marks, and, 
owing to the fluctuations in the rate of exchange, 
it became a matter of importance as to the date 
on wich the rate of exchange should be taken. 
On the one side. Counsel contended that the 
correct date would be the date when the pur- 
chase money first became due, while, on the 
other side, it was contended that the proper 
date to take would be the date when judgment 
ni given directing the precise amount to be 
paic 

After reserving judgment, the learned judge 
pointed out that it would be very inconvenient 
if it were necessary to take the date of the 
judgment as being the date on which the rate of 
exchange ougnt to be calculated. In that event 
there would be a different rule prevailing 
according to whether the claim were one for 
damages or were for a liquidated amount, as in 
the case of a debt. Furthermore. if the date 
to be taken was the date of the judgment, there 
would be a considerable incentive for the party 
in whose favour the continually falling rate of 
exchange would operate to delay the case for 
su long as possible, while, if the business of the 
courts became congested, the effect might be to 
cause great injustice. On various grounds, 
therefore, the judge held that the rate of: ex- 
change must be calculated as on the date when 
the debt first became pavable, and no on the 
date when judgment was given. H. M. V. 








INQUIRY. 


I HAVE frequently noted this season in old 
pastures, where no extra inducement has been 
given them, the appearance of white, red and 
yellow Clover. I should like to know whether 
this 1s general, and how it is accounted for. Did 
the great drought of 1921 have anything to do 
with it, and by sterilising the land, or setting 
up the necessary chemical activity in the soil, 
make conditions more suitable for these 
leguminous plants? If such is the reason, how 
may the Clover be maintained? J. E. 


ee 


_ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Apple Twic Minvpewep: Af. L. The blight on 
your Apple tree is caused by Apple mildew, 
which has no connection whatever with Ameri. 
can blight, the one being a fungus disease and 
the other an insect pest. Certain varieties are 
more susceptible to mildew than others. Spray 
tho trees in early spring, before the buds 

-© burst, with Bordeaux mixture or lime sulphur, 
at winter strength, and when the fungus makes 
its appearance spray with a mixturo of soft 
soap and ammonium polysulphide. Badly 


diseased shoots should be cut back bevond the 
limit of attack. ” 
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ASTERS AND PANSIES DISEASED: G. P. The 
diseaso attacking your Asters and Pansies ig 
the one ‘commonly known by the name of 
“ damping off.’ It is due to the presence 
of a fungus, Pythium debaryanum. Us 
fresh or sterilised soil and keep the surface 
as dry as possible without harming the roots. 


CARNATIONS FAILING: F. H. If you will send 
specimens, we will endeavour to discover what 
is the cause of the trouble. | 


GARDENER'S Houipay: A. H. O'L. Unless an 
annual holiday was arranged for in the agree- 
ment you cannot demand a vacation, conse- 
quently, unless your employer is considerate, 
you are at a disadvantage. Possibly if you 
could arrange for someone to do what is 
necessary in your absence a holiday might 
be arranged. 


Martmaison Carnations: C. Some error in 
cultivation has caused your Malinaison 
Carnations to go blind. The discoloration 
of the points of the buds may be caused by 
green fly. which was not checked in time. 
We should have no hesitation in layering 
from these plants; afford plenty of air on 
all favourable occasions, keep the plants 
clean, and let the winter temperature range 
from 45° to 48°, according to the outside 
conditions. Keep the plants moderately dry 
at the roots in winter and yon will then 
have no difficulty in flowering them. 


MUSCAT OF ALEXANDRIA GRAPES SHANKING: 
Puzzled. The only fault to find with your 
vine border is that you probably made it too 
deep and too rich; a depth of 2 feet 9 inches 
is ample. Possibly neglect in watering, stop- 
ping the laterals, etc., during the war re- 
sulted in the roots descending deeply for 
moisture. Many and varied are the causes 
of shanking, including over-cropping, attacks 
of red spider, dryness at the roots, borders of 
excessively rich materials, various checks, and 
the roots descending into cold subsoils. 
Avoid these evils so far as possible, and you 
will not be troubled with shanking. In your 
case the roots appear to be at fault, and the 
only remedy that can be adopted is to take 
the vines up carefully, back to the first section, 
clear the drainage and renew the border, 
introducing a greater proportion of porous 
materials than before. After replanting the 
roots use horse droppings, in preference to 
decayed manure of a close texture, for mulch- 
ing, to allow the air to pass through freely; 
also allow a few more laterals to grow after 
the Grapes commence to colour. 


Name or Fruit: G. F. H. Not recognised. 


NaMEs or Prants: W. H. D. 1, Sedum his- 
panicum; 2, S. album; 3, S. spurium; 4, S 
altissimum; 5 S. Anacampseros; 6, S. re- 
flexum; 7, Saxifraga Stansfieldii; 8, S. 
canaliculata; 9, Veronica orientalis; 10, Sem- 
pervivum tectorum; 11, Polygonum anp o 
caule; 12, Sempervivum, 8p., probably i 
Funckii. F. K. 1. Phlomis fruticosa E 
flower); 2, Sisyrinchium striatum. i A 
l, Anaphalis margaritacea; 2, Borago laxi- 
flora; 3, Potentilla fruticosa; 4, Pyrus Pdo 
5, Gaultheria Shallon. J. T. S. 1, P 3 
hyllum Emodi; 2, Gaultheria hallont. 

hotinia serrulata; 4, missing; 5, sna 
cappadocica; 6, Santolina Chamecty ee an 
7, Anaphalis nubigenia; 8, Veronica i 
strongii; 9, Trillium grandiflorum ; = 
Aubrietia deltoidea variegata; 11, Veronica, 
sp. J. C. Chara graciis. l 

Ox Eye Darsy Fascratep: W.N. The T 
men received showed a peculiar type ° 
fasciation, but one not at all uncommon are 
rapidly growing hardy perennials. ra 
generally assumed that fasctation 18 due ae 
adhesion of two or more buds at n A 
early stage of their development, and . the 
the growth is produced above ground ; 
stems eventually merge into each ady 
become flattened, and often produce 
shaped flowers. 


—A. 0.—R. $- 
Communications Received.—A. H.—A. B.— 
F. J. CJ. E. WH. M.—A. C. B. O. 


J. T. B—W. J.—G. N. 
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AVEBAGR MeaN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 62.0°, 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 

Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, August 8, 
l0 a.m.: Bar., 30.2; temp., M0. Weather—bright. 











Information of a useful 
kind, supplementing that 
already obtained in this 
country by Mr. Hatton at 
the East Malling Fruit Station (see Journal 
of Pomology, 11, No. 4, September, 1911), is 


Stocks 
for Plums, 


' published* by Prof. U. P. Hedrick on stocks 


most suitable for Plums. In the American 
trials which have been in progress during the 
past ten vears, the stocks submitted to com- 
parative tests are Prunus americana (Ameri- 
cana stock); the hybrid between P. cerasifera 
and P. munsoniana, known as Marianna 
stock; the Myrobalan (P. cerasifera); St. 
Julien, P. insititia; the Peach, P. persica; 
and the Domestica stock (P. domestica). In 
addition the varieties of Plum included in the 
experiment were also grown on their own 
roots. Each of the stocks used has certain 
valuable qualities, though none of them may 
»erhaps be regarded as the ideal stock for 
eneral use. None appears to give what is 
so much wanted, at all events by gardeners, 
a dwarfing stock. P. americana is hardy, 
vigorous, and resistant to diseases. It is 
also easily budded. In nursery practice the 
P. americana stocks in America are raised 
from pits (seed) and hence it is not surprising 
that this stock shows a wide range of varia- 
ton, Upwards of two hundred varieties are 
See Ee ee 


sta Bulletin of the New York Agricultural Erperiment 
ation, Geneva, New York, January, 1923. 


and Carnation ... 92 


known, and there will therefore be a lot of 
work to do when the time comes for deter- 
mining which are the best and most suitable 
for special purposes. P. americana would 
appear to be a valuable stock for cold 
climates ; but it has the great fault of sucker- 
ing badly. The hybrid Marianna stock forms 
naturally a large tree and is resistant to 
pests. Its use as a stock is due to the readi- 
ness with which it may be reproduced vege- 
tatively by cuttings, its free union with culti- 
vated Plums grafted or budded on it, vigorous 
growth and its lack of the serious defect of 
suckering. The Mvyrobalan stock, used exten- 
sively in this country, and certainly the com- 
monest in Plum orchards in N. America, is 
a big tree, easily budded. It is also cheap. 
As many growers of Plums in this country 
know, it suckers badly, and it is stated that 
when used as a stock the trees are short- 
lived and slow in coming into bearing. It is 
raised from seed which is generally collected 
in Italy and sent to France. In former days 
French growers used to raise the stock from 
cuttings and thus obtained a more uniform 
stock than that which can be expected from 
seed. It would be interesting to know why 
this practice has been abandoned and whether 
it might not be resumed with advantage to 
the orchardist. The St. Julien stock forms 
naturally a tree not unlike the common 
Damson and, like the Myrobalan, is largely 
—but not entirely—-grown from seeds. French 
fruit raisers insist, however, that it serves 
the purpose of stock best when raised by 
vegetative propagation, e.g., from suckers or 
lavers. Many Plum growers regard St. 
Julien as the best Plum stock, vigorous, 
hardy, long-lived, suckering but little and 
adapted to various soils. Its only defect is 
apparently that it will not do in cold climates. 
Nurserymen, on the other hand, are apt to 
prefer Myrobalan because the seedlings ot 
the latter are more easily obtained and take 
-he bud better. St. Julien is said to be less 
resistant to fungous attack and to make less 
vigorous growth than some others, Peach 
stocks raised from seed of wild plants are 
sometimes favoured by American Plum 
growers, especially for Japanese Plums. The 
scion is root-budded on the Peach. Prunus 
domestica stocks, of which several varieties 
are: used in Europe, are not empioyed in 
America. The Plums used as scions included 
five varieties of P. domestica, viz., Brad- 
shaw, Grand Duke, Italian Prune, Lombard 
and Reine Claude; two derivatives of P. 
insititia, viz., Shropshire and Drap d’Or; 
three Japanese Plums, varieties of P. salicina, 
viz., Abundance, Burbank and Chabot; two 
cultivated forms of P. munsoniana and one 
(de Soto) of P. americana. The results indi- 
cate that the five varieties of European 
Plums, Bradshaw, Grand Duke and the others 
named above, yield fruit much the best when 
grown on Myrobalan stocks and also grow 
best on this stock. These varieties fruit next 
best on their own roots and less well, in 
descending order, on Peach, Marianna, St. 
Julien and P. americana. Two of the Japan- 
ese Plums, Chabot and Burbark, also fruit 
best on Myrobalan stock, but the third, 

bÞundance, does worse on it than on any 
other stock used—the stock apparently im- 
parting toc great vigour to the tree. It is 
therefore interesting to observe that Abun- 
dance fruits best when grown budded on 
Peach. The chief conclusions reached are 
that Myrobalan i$ the best stock for general 
purposes, and that St. Julien is second best. 





Shrewsbury Flora] Féte.—The great annual 
exhibition of the Shropshire Horticultural Society 
will be held in the Quarry Park, Shrewsbury, 
on Wednesday and Thursday next, August 15 


and 16. ‘The cash prizes offered amount to over 
£1,200, and of this sum £115 is offered in cash 
prizes for rock gardens. In addition, numerous 
gold and silver medals, silver cups and bowls 
will be competed for, including a special extra 
prize of a silver cup offered by the President, 
Lord Berwick, for competition in the class for a 
coliection of herbaceous plants and flowers. 
Everything points to a very successful exhibi- 
tion. The Secretary is Mr. W. G. Brazier, 
The Square, Shrewsbury. 


Public Parks and Open Spaces.—The leading 
citizens of Huntley recently formed a syndicate 
for the purpose of purchasing Castle Huntley 
Park and other grounds, from the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, for use as a public park 
for the town of Huntley. We understand that 
the amount required for the purchase of the 
land has been subscribed.—The Davie Public 
Park presented to the communities of Blair- 
gowrie and Rattray by the late Mr. William 
Davie and his sister, the late Mrs. Nicoll, was 
opened to the public on the 26th ult., by Mr. 
W. Macpherson. The higher slopes of the park 
have been terraced and numerous seats have 
been placed thereon from which a magnificent 
view may be obtained over a wide expanse of 
the Valley of Strathmore. On the lower and 
level areas putting greens, tennis courts, a cricket 
pitch, and a football ground have been laid out. 


Bequest to The Scottish Horticultural Society, 
—The late Dr. George Dickson, of Merchiston 
Park, Edinburgh, provided in his will for a 
sum of £150 to be paid from the residue of 
his estate to the Scottish Horticultural Societ 
to provide a prize annually at the Bainbursh 
Exhibition, to be awarded to the competitor 
producing and exhibiting the heaviest bunch of 
home-grown Grapes. He made the conditions 
that this award should be known as the “ James 
Dickson Prize” in memory of his late father, 
that the bunch of Grapes securing the award 
must be the product of a single eye, and that 
only gardeners in private establishments should 
be allowed to compete. 


Sir William Thiselton-Dyer—The celebration 
of his eightieth birthday by Sir William Thisel- 
ton-Dyer, an occasion which gave us pleasure 
to reproduce a recent portrait of this eminent 
botanist, has prompted his betanical friends in 
alt parts of Great Britain and Ireland to express 
their congratulations and appreciation in the 
following letter :— 

Dear Str WILLIAM, —The occasion of your 
eightieth birthday affords us the opportunity 
ot which we gladly avail ourselves. not only 
of offering you our congratulations upon having 
attained so venerable an age, but also of assur- 
ing vou of our continued regard and esteem. 
In doing so we who sign this letter do but 
acknowledge our indebtedness to you for the 
inspiration and guidance which we, both as 
teachers and researchers, have derived directly 
or indirectly from your own early work as a 
professor of botany. We regard that work, and 
more especially the courses of practical in- 
struction conducted by you at South Kensington 
in the years 1875 and 1876, as having inaugu- 
rated the renaissance of the study of the 
structure and functions of plants which had 
been se brilliantly carried on by British botanists 
in earlier times. It must, we feel sure, afford 
you great and justifiable satisfaction to contem- 
plate the marvellous development of such studies 
in this country during the years that have passed 
since you quickened them into new life. The 
professional career on which you had embarked 
so brilliantly was unfortunately, as it may have 
seemed at the time, brought to a close by your 
appointment to the assistant directorship of 
Kew in 1875 and your subsequent appointment 
as director ten years later. The work that you 
were enabled to carry out at Kew has been of 
such national importance, that, however much 
we May regret the loss of the stimulating in- 
fluence you would undoubtedly have exerted 
as a professor, we all realise the great and lasting 
services you have rendered to botany, not only 
from the purely scientific point of view, but 
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also in relation to the development and encour- 
agement of botanical enterprise throughout the 
British Empire. Another notable result of the 
interest you inspired was the successful launch. 
ing of the Annals of Botany, which has come 
to be one of the leading botanical periodicals 
of the world. We do not forget that it was 
your enthusiasm that turned. the scale when 
the question of ‘‘to be or not to be” hung 
in the balance. The Annads is a lasting monu- 
ment to your courage and prescience. lt would 
need a lengthy document were we to attempt 
to set out in detail the value of your many 
efforts for the promotion of our science, but 
in conclusion we feel we must refer to the 
noble work you did in saving the old Chelsea 
Physic Garden from destruction. Thanks to you, 
London has now a botanic garden where students 
and teachers can study the structure and func- 
tions of plants and pursue those studies which 
you did so much to. promote. With our very 
kind regards and good wishes, believe us to be, 
dear Sir William, Yours very truly, D. H. Scorrt, 
S. H. Vines, F. O. Bower, Batrour, H. T. 
Brown, D. Pran, F. Darwin, H. H. Dixon, 
A. C. SEWARD, J. B. FARMER, F. KEEBLE, A. B. 
RENDLE, A. SmIrLEY, H. WAGER, F. F. BLACK- 
MAN, V. H. Brackman, F. W. OLIVER, A. G. 
TansLEy, F. E. Weiss, A. W. Hui, and all 
the leading botanists in Great Britain and 
Ireland. - 


Potato Trials at East Craigs.—On the 1st inst. 
a large number of Potato growers and Potato 
merchants visited the Plant Registration Station 
at East Craigs, Corstorphine, Edinburgh, to 
inspect the trails conducted there by the Scot- 
tish Board of Agriculture. Sir Robert Greig, 
Chairman of the Board, stated that the largest 
collection of varieties of Potatos to be found 
in Great Britain, and possibly the largest to 
be found in the world, was the one at East 
Craigs. About ten acres of land are devoted 
to Potato trials, and there are about seventeen 
hundred plots wherein seven hundred varieties 
of Potatos are cultivated for registration pur- 
poses. ‘The plots are divided into three types, 
i.e. (1), plots of a standard variety to check 
variation and soil conditions; (2) control plots 
of standard varieties for comparison with new 
varieties in terms of maturity and yield; and 
(35) new varieties. The latter include about one 
hundred quite new sorts, including many from 
the Meigle district of Perthshire, a number of 
which are already known to be immune to 
Wart Disease. All the new varieties have been 
classified, and the subjects of Leaf Curl and 
Mosaic Disease are being worked out at East 
Craigs, but the tests for Wart Disease are 
carried out at the Board of Agriculture’s grounds 
at Philipstoun. 


Kinnoull Hill, Perth.—Kinnoull Hill, a not- 
able feature of the landscape on the east of 
the River Tay, rises to a height of about 780 
feet and commands magnificent views of the 
valley of the Tay and the distant hills. For 
many years the public have had access to the 
hill, and before the war it was a popular resort 
of the citizens of the town of Perth. During 
the war it was denuded of its trees, which were 
converted into timber, and since then the popu- 
larity of Kinnoull Hill has declined. Now, how- 
ever, there is a possibility that its former beauty 
may be restored in due time, as Lord Dewar 
has offered to purchase the hill and present 
it to his native town of Perth. In a letter 
addressed to the Lord Provost, Lt.-Col. the Hon. 
John Dewar, Lord Dewar stated that he was 
in agreement with the Lord Provost’s sug- 
gestion that as Kinnoull Hill was a historic 
site it should be preserved for all time as a 
playground for the people of Perth. Further, 
as the estate was for sale, he would consider 
it a privilege to be allowed to purchase Kin- 
noull Hill and present it to his native town 
and at the same time endow it to the extent 
necessary to restore and maintain its beauty. 
By special resolution the Perth Town Council 
accepted the generous offer and tendered the 
thanks of the town to Lord Dewar for his 
splendid gift. 


Mr. J. B. Slade.—For fifty years Mr. J. B. 
Slade has been associated with the firm of 
Messrs. Protheroe and Morris, and for the 
greater part of that period has especially identi- 
ned himself with the horticultural activities of 
his firm. As an auctioneer, whether at Cheap- 
side or at a nursery sale, or at the sale of 
a private collection of Orchids, Mr. Slade is 
well known in the horticultural world. He 
possesses ‘“‘the saving grace of humour ”? in 
abundant measure and has the happy knack 
of quickly getting on good terms with any audi- 
ence of potential buyers. The value of nursery 
and market gardening businesses, of nursery 
stock, bulbs and other horticultural matters he 
has disposed of by a tap of his hammer must 
amount to a very large sum indeed. In cele- 
bration of his business jubilee Mr. Slade enter- 
tained his partners and members of the staff 
of Messrs. Protheroe and Morris to dinner on 
the 30th ult. at the Hotel Russell. In response 
to the toast of his health Mr. Slade referred 
to many interesting incidents in his business 
life, and to this account Mr. H. G. Morris 
added many humorous reminiscences of his asso- 
ciation with Mr. Slade in the earlier days of 
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their connection. Mr. Slade was presented with 
a souvenir of the occasion, and in returning 
thanks for it referred to the happy relations 
existing between members of the staff and the 
principals, and observed that eight of the senior 
members of the staff had rendered an aggregate 
of two hundred and seventy-seven years’ service 
to the firm. Mr. Slade takes a keen interest 
in local affairs, and was a member of the 
Leyton Urban District Council for upwards 
of twenty years. He is also a member of the 
Essex County Council, a position he has held 
for twenty-six years, 


New Canadian Plant Import Regulations.— 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries de- 
sires to give notice that new regulations have 
been issued by the Canadian Government, 
governing the entry of nursery stock and plants 
into the Dominion. The regulations, which 
will come into force on ‘the lst of September, 
may be summarised as follows, so far as con- 
cerns produce from England and Wales :—The 
term “‘ plant ° or “‘ plants” includes all mem- 
bers of the vegetable kingdom and any plant 
or product of a plant. The term “ nursery 
stock ’’ includes all plants for ornamental pur- 
poses or propagation. Seeds and seed Potatos 
are not included. All shipments of nursery 
stock imported into Canada from this country 
must be accompanied by a certificate of inspec- 


tion and a permit must be obtained by the 
importer. An ofhcial certincate must accom. 
pany the invoice and a copy of this certificate 
must be attached to each container. These 
certificates must be issued and signed by an 
authorised official and must state that the nur. 
sery stock covered by the certificate has been 
duly examined by the official and has been 
found apparently free from any pest or disease, 
Each container must also be clearly marked 
with the name and address of the consignor 
and of the consignee, the port of entry and 
also a declaration showing the quantity, kind 
and value of the nursery stock contained 
therein. Nursery stock will only be admitted 
through the following ports :—Niagara Falls, 
Ontario; St. John, New Brunswick; Montreal, 
Quebec, and Vancouver, British Columbia. Nur. 
sery stock will also be liable to inspection at 
the port of entry, and if found to be infected 
with any pest or disease, to protective treatment 
or destruction. The importation of nursery stock 
into Canada through the mails is prohibited. 
The importation of Potatos is prohibited, as 
ulso it is of the following species of the genus 
Pinus and the horticultural varieties, namely: 
White Pine (Pinus Strobus, L.) ; Western White 
Pine (Pinus monticola, Dougl.); Sugar 
Pine (Pinus Lambertiana, Dougl.); Stone or 
Cembrian Pine (Pinus Cembra, L.) and all other 
five-leaved species of the genus Pinus; all 
species and varieties of Currants and Goose- 
berries (Ribes and Grossularia) but not includ- 
ing the fruits of the latter; European Buck- 
thorn (Rhamnus cathartica, L.) and Common 
or Rust Barberry (Berberis vulgaris, L.) and 
their hybrids and horticultural varieties; all 
species and varieties of Berberis and Odostemon 
( anota susceptible to Crown Rust of Oats 
and Black-stem rust of Wheat respectively, in- 
cluding B. amurensis, Rupr.; B. canadensis, 
Pursh.; B. Lycium, Royle; B. sibirica, Pall. ; B. 
aristata, D.C., B. ilicifolia, Forst.; B. nepalen- 
sis, Spreng. and O. Aquifolium, Rydb., and all 
species and varieties of the genera Pseudotsuga, 
Tsuga and Larix. The Ministry is prepared 
to arrange for the necessary examination and 
certification of consignments on paui of a 
fee at the rate of two guineas per day for each 
inspector, The minimum fee charged will be 
one guinea. 


Sandy Show.—The Jubilee exhibition of the 
enterprising Sandy Horticultural Society will 
be held on August 30 in the beautiful park of 
Sandye Place, kindly lent by Mrs. Graves. On 
this occasion there will be an extended pro: 
gramme, additional prizes will be offered, an 
the attractions will be more numerous thar 
usual. 


“ Horticulture.”—Those of our readers who 
receive the American horticultural papers will 
be familiar with the little journal issued under 
this title as a trade paper. In future it will 
be published by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society as a general horticultural magazine 
It will be issued twice a month, as in the past, 
and will retain the old title. Mr. Farrington 
has been the manager of the paper for the 
past four years, and this gentleman has been 
appointed secretary of the Massachusetts d 
cultural Society in succession to Mr. W. P. Rich, 
who has resigned his position after twenty-one 
years of continuous service. Horticulture was 
established by the late Mr. W. J. Stewart m 
1904, and has a circulation throughout the 
United States. In the current issue of Horti 
culture it is stated “ The day has now come, 
we feel, when the paper can be made to serv® 
a bigger field and broader interests. Although 
catering largely for advanced amater P 
deners, it will keep closely in touch wit a 
Arnold Arboretum and all sources of new = $ 
rial, so that it will be of continued interes A 
all florists and nurserymen.” Mr. Rich, à 
late secretary, will continue in the service 
the Society as assistant in the library. 


Trial of Rock Roses and Tulip Species tt 
Wisley. —The Royal Horticultural hearse 
bearing in mind the difficulty of staan 
Rock Roses (Helianthemums and Cistanes) : 
the number of promising new seedlings 
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have been recently raised, will carry out a 
trial of these plants at Wisley during the 
coming year. Three plants of each variety 
for trial should be in time to reach the 
Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey (Horsley Station, Southern Railway), 
by the end of October, 1923. The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society also desires to compare the 
merits of wild species of Tulip as garden 
plants, and would be grateful if those having 
bulbs available would send examples (say six) 
of each to Wisley by the middle of October, 


1923. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Mon- 
day, August 13: United Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident Society’s meeting. Tuesday, 
August 14: Clay Cross Horticultural Society’s 
show; Dublin Flower show (two days). Wed- 
nesday, August 15: Shropshire Horticultural 
Society’s show (two days); Keymer, Clayton 
and Hassocks Flower show; Banff Flower show. 
Friday, August 17: Perth Flower show (two 
days); Fort William Flower show; Rothesay 
Flower show ; Eastbourne Horticultural Society s 
meeting. Saturday, August 18: London and 
North Western Railway Horticultural Society's 
show at Belle Vue Gardens; Burnley and Dis- 
trict Horticultural Society's show; Fossoway 
Flower show; Colne Horticultural Society’s 
show ; Alyth Flower show ; Maybole Flower show ; 
Blackwood Flower show ; Carnwath Flower show ; 
Burntisland Flower show; Coupar-Angus 
Flower show. 


‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’’ Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Tacsonia pinnatistipula. This beautiful 
plant was introduced from Peru in 1826. As 
a handsome conservatory and summer climber 
for the flower garden it is deserving of universal 
cultivation; it grows rapidly and flowers freely. 
For flower garden decoration the plants should 
be grown in pots at least a year before they 
are required for planting out of doors, as by 
this means they become strong, and being well 
established there is greater certainty of an 
abundant production of blossoms in the open 
air. Tt does best on a conservatory wall; but 
if that is wanting, a site possessing a south 
aspect, somewhat screened on the north-east, 
should be selected; the main branches should 
be trained over arches or along trellis work, 
the lateral shoots on which the flowers are pro 
duced being induced to hang in graceful festoon- 
ings. Plant in turfy loam, peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand in about equal proportions, taking care 
that thorough drainage is secured. Give liquid 
manure waterings during the parching heat. 
as well as the showery growing periods cf 
summer, and this beautiful climber will grow 
and bloom luxuriantly throughout the summer 
and autumnal months. There is a very fine 
specimen of this Tacsonia in the Cameff1a-house 
at Chatsworth. This house is span-roofed; one 
plant is planted against the back wall in a 
border one foot wide, three feet deep, and ex- 
tending the length of the house. The plant is 
composed of eight principal stems, the largest 
of which is only three and a quarter inches in 
circumference, and yet it clothes 322 super- 
ficial feet of back wall, besides extending 288 
lineal feet of rafter. the laterals hanging from 
the latter from one foot to six N On the 
6th ult. I counted 480 flowers upon this plant. 
Under liberal cuiture this climber is disposed, 
like other Passion flowers, to run too anuch 
to wood; to obviate this. frequent pruning 
and thinning of the lateral growths is indis- 
pensable; and being liable to attacks of red 
spider in dry weather, frequent svringings are 
also necessary out of doors as well as in the 
conservatory. George Taylor, Chatsworth. 
“ Gard. Chron., August 5, 1848. 


Publications Received.—Outline of Genetics. 
By Merle C. Coulter. Price $1.60 post free; 
The Story of the Maize Plant. By Paul 
Weatherwax. Price $1.85 post free. Both pnb- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press, 5750. 
Ellis Avenue. Chicago, TJinois.—Jnternational 
Review of the Science and Practice of Agri- 
culture. No. 2, International Institute of Agri- 
culture, Rome. 


IRIS FLORENTINA. 


Wuicu is the Orris Root? This question is 
often asked by those interested in garden Irises, 
and the answer is that the principal supply of 
Orris Root is obtained from the old favourite 
Iris florentina—the early-flowering sweetly- 
scented Florentine Iris. This Iris is seen in most 
English gardens, and although very common, it 
is at the same time most beautiful and effective. 
The flowers are white or nearly so, and in- 
cidentally they are often used for church 
decoration. No Iris could be more amenable to 
general cultivation, and it is very free flower- 
ing. As a border plaut it is all that could be 
desired, coming into bloom when the Tulips are 
with us, or indeed Darwin Tulips may be 
planted with it with most telling effect. If plants 





'* Once there was a great famine in the land, 
and it was forbidden to plant anything in tho 
ground that could net be used for food. The 
frivolous Irises only supply the powder with 
which the women whiten their faces, but, their 
\ittle ladyships could not be cheated out of 
that. Must we look like frights as well as 
die of hunger? So every woman had a tiny 
plantation of Irises on the roof of her house, 
where they are growing to this day.” 

It should be explained that the Iris thus 
grown by the Japanese ladies is I. tectorum (so 
named from (tectum, meaning the roof of a 
house), this Iris being used for the same 
feminine purposes as the Florentine Iris. 

It is said that Irises on the roof are a means 
of strengthening the thatch, and there is an 
ancient superstition that Irises on the roof are 
efticacious in the prevention of disease, and that 
Sempervivum tectorum is a preventative against 





FIG. 29—IRIS FLORENTINA. 


of Iris florentina are planted out now and the 
Tulips at a later date, some capital garden 
effects may be obtained next May. 

I should be interested to hear if Orris Root 
is grown commercially in this country. There 
seems to be no reason why it should not be. 
I have noticed that the peasants in France and 
Belgium occasionally grow Irises on the roofs 
of thatched cottages. This I have seen in the 
little villages around St. Omer and Ypres. In 
a recent work on Irises it is recorded that in 
the North of France, sometimes the ridge of the 
thatched ccttage is given a coating ot clay the 
whole width of the roof, and Irises are planted 
in the clay. Is this but an imitation of a 
similar practice in China and Japan? 

At one time powdered Orris Root was used 
to beautify the complexion. Possibly it is 
still used for the purpose, and certainly is much 
used in perfumery and for sachet powders, tooth 
and hair powders, and other scented, dry 
preparations. 

Doubtless most readers are familiar with the 
origin of the roof gardens of Irises in China 
and Japan, but the following story from Mrs. 
Fraser’s book of Japanese Tales is worth 
quoting :—- 


a building being struck by lightning! These are 
Eastern and Western superstitions respectively. 

The propagation of Orris Root is quite simple. 
The rhizomes are taken from the ground in 
late summer, cleaned, scraped and washed, 
then cut into pieces and placed in the sun to 
dry. When fresh, the rhizomes have an earthy 
odour, but in drying they acquire the familiar 
and pleasant odour of Violets, which is fully 
developed after about three years. In France I 
have noticed that the pieces of dried root are 
sometimes thrown on the fire to give out a 
pleasant odour in halls and dwelling rooms. 
Herbert Cowley. 

[Regarding Orris Root, Mr. W. R. Dykes, in 
The Genus Iris, states: “ This product of the 
Iris is apparently derived in Tuscany from 
I. germanica and pallida. These species are 
known to the peasantry under the common 
name of Giaggiolo. The rhizomes are dug up 
in August, and are then trimmed, peeled, and 
dried in the sun and sold to dealers, who 
export them from Leghorn and Trieste. The 
pieces have a flattened, shrivelled appearance, 
and bear on the under surface a number of 
small, roundish scars where the roots have 

heen removed. Fds.] 
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The Week’s Work. 5 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. 1. BARKER, Gardener to His Grace the DUKE or 
MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 


Treatment of Miltonias after Potting.—As the 
period after potting is one of the most 
critical in a plant’s existence, some care is 
necessary to prevent it suffering. Put the 
newly potted Miltonias together in a house 
Where a cool intermediate temperature is 
Maintained, on a stage affording full expo- 
sure to the light, but shaded from strong sun- 
shine. The supply of water to the roots during 
the early stages of growth is of great import- 
ance, as if too much or too little is given them 
the result is the same. By keeping the compost 
slightly on the dry side the roots will be 
induced to run through it readily, and at a 
later period water may be given in larger quan- 
tities, thereby encouraging large and strong 
growths. On bright days slight sprayings over- 
head will be most beneficial. The late- 
flowering varieties will need attention at a 
Jater period, but as they succeed in similar 
material and under precisely the same condi- 
tions, they require attention accordingly. 


Oypripedium.—Plants of Cypripedium that 
were potted early in the year have filed their 
pots with roots, and as growth is most active 
during the present time every attention is neces- 
sary to see that they do not suffer through want 
of water. The recent hot weather has been to 
their benefit, especially where suitable conditions 
of atmospheric humidity ‘have been maintained. 
The greater number of these Orchids revel in a 
warm, humid atmosphere, and spraying may be 
done two or three times daily, provided the 
plants are shaded from the sun. Spraying 
Cypripediums with clear water is of the greatest. 
benefit in maintaining them in a_ thoroughly 
robust condition, also in keeping down thrips 
and other insect pests. Weak growing varieties, 
or divided plants that have not. made satisfac- 
tory progress, should be placed together in a 
part of the house where they may have special 
attention and enjoy plenty of light. If any 
plant fails to thrive in one position in the par- 
ticular house, it is advisable to remove it to 
another place, for it will generally be found that. 
there is soe place where these sickly plants 
recover more quickly than in any other. It 
may be a special shelf, or some damp position, 
and often a shift from one end of the house to 
the other will be the means of starting the 
plant into growth again. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. Harriess, Gardener to Major J. F. HARRISON, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 


Raspberries.—Remove old fruiting canes as 
soon as possible to admit air and light to the 
new canes which are retained. The latter should 
receive every encouragement to become well 


tipened. 


American Blackberries.—These promise an ex- 
ceptionally good crop. Following the other bush 
fruits they come in at a very useful time. Logan- 
berries are also most useful both for dessert 
and cooking, and make very good jam. , 


Strawberries.—New plantations of Straw- 
berries should be made on prepared ground. 
After the removal of the necessary number of 
rooted runners the older beds should be care- 
fully hoed and cleaned. Labels, if of wood, 
should be renewed. In a selection of varieties 
of Strawberries it is better to confine attention 
to about four good sorts, useful for snecession. 
A heavy cropper for jam-making should be con- 
sidered. The variety International has done well 
with us this season, producing enormous fruits. 
but it is not to everyone's taste. 


Apples.—It is to be hoped that the falling of 
Apples will cease. After a very heavy set, 


with fruits hanging in great clusters, the trees 
have experienceu a severe natural thinning. This, 
as already suggested, may be due to sudden 
extremes of temperature. The trees should be 
watered and stimulants given to their roots, 
where necessary, and the ground well tilled by 
hoeing. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By JOHN Cours, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanio 
Gardens, Kew, 


Mignonette.—Well-grown plants of Mignonette 
always attract attention, and they are very 
usetul for greenhouse decoration, but con- 
siderable care and skill are required to produce 
really good examples. Seeds should be sown 
now and again some time during September. 
‘he beast results are usually obtained by 
sowing the seeds in the pots in which the 
plants ure to flower, as Mignonette does not 
transplant very readily. The pots should be 
clean and well drained. The potting compost 
should consist of good, rich loam, with little 
or no leaf soil added. To keep the whole 
porous, old mortar rubble may be used instead 
of sand, as lime in some form is very essen- 
tial for the successful cultivation of Mig- 
nonette. The compost should be pressed very 
firmly. While 48 sized pots are large enough 
to grow good useful examples in, if larger 
specimens are required the plants may, in 
due course, have a shift into six-inch pots. 
The seed pots should be stood in a cold 
frame and kept shaded until germination 
takes place, when the seedlings should be 
thinned out to threo or four in a pot. A few 
may be grown one plant in a pot, training 
them up as small standards. Watering should 
be very carefully done until the pots are well 
filled with roots, while plenty of air should 
be given at all times. During the winter the 
plants should have a light, airy position in a 
cool greenhouse. As regards variety, a good 
selection of Machet is as good ae any for 
cultivation in pots. 


Achimenes—As the earlier batches pass out 
of flower, they should be stood in cold frames 
to complete their, growth, gradually with- 
holding water as they die down. When 
thoroughly dry, they may be stored in their 
pots for the winter in a warm, dry house or 
shed; or the tubers may be turned out of 
their pots and stored in boxes in dry sand. 
Achimenes suffer very much from attacks of 
white fly; the later batches, if attacked, should 
be fumigated with sodium cyanide, using } oz. 
per 1,000 cubic feet, or, if preferred, one of 
ee approved proprietary remedies may be 
used. 


Humea elegans.—Seed of this elegant green- 
house plant should be sown now in a cool 
greenhouse. This plant is generally regarded 
as somewhat difficult to grow successfully; 
this is no doubt true in its later stages of 
growth, when very careful watering is essen- 
tial. Given proper treatment, no difficulty 
Should be experienced in its younger stages, 
the chief essentials being careful watering and 
perfectly cool, airy conditions at all times. 


Cyclamen.—Seed should now be sown to pro- 
vide plants for next year. The soil in the 
seed pots cr pans should be watered some 
hours previously to sowing. Arrange the seeds 
about half an inch apart; as they are generally 
very irregular in germinating, this allows of 
the more forward plants being removed with- 
ont unduly disturbing the others. Stand the 
seed pots in a house with an intermediate 
temperature, cover them with a picce of 
glass and afford shade until germination takes 
place, when the more forward seedlings should 
be pricked off into pans or boxes, and when 
they are large enough potted off singly into 
thumb-pots 


Muehlenbeckia platyclada.—Tiis is a very 
useful and elegant green-toliaged plant. Tt is 
easily propagated at any time by means of cut- 
tings. Useful specimens may be grown in 48- 
sized pots. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. W, THATCHER, Gardener to Marx Fizrs, Faq 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire 
Runner Beans.—ithe crop is somewhat later 

with us than usuai, but the plants are now 
growing well and abundantly supplied with 
water. Runner Beans revel in plenty of sun- 
hight, providing the roots are kept moist. ‘hey 
ure much benefited by a hght mulching of 
long, strawy litter, which allows the ar to 
reach the roots. Mulching with heavy, close 
material is a frequent cause of the flowers 
dropping, and should be avoided. Give the 
plants a good spraying overhead every after- 
noon, as this will keep them tresh and pre- 
vent red spider making its appearance. Fick 
the pods so soon as they are ready, for if 
allowed to hang too long they become coarse 
and unpoverish the plants. 


Tomatos.—Remove all side shoots, and tie 
the plants securely to the trellises or sticks. 
The older leaves may be shortened a little to 
allow the sun to reach the fruit. Afford the 
plants plenty of water, and feed tne roots 
occasionally with diluted liquid manure or some 
approved fertiliser. Plants intended for winter 
fruiting must be considered; sow a few seeds 
in light, well-drained soil, and when germina 
tion takes place stand the seedlings close to the 
glass to keep them sturdy. Grow the plants 
in æ cool house or frame for the time being. 
For winter fruiting, a small, span-roofed house, 
well heated, is desirable, and should be given 
up entirely to Tomatos. 


Spring OCabbage.—The principal sowing of this 
vegetable should be made early in August, and 
there is no better place in which to raise seed- 
lings than a skeleton frame; failing this, sow ona 
border that is not too hot and dry. In either case, 
draw wide drills with tne hoe, and thoroughly 
water the soil with a rosed can. Sow thinly, 
and cover the seeds lightly with fine soil; water 
the soil a second time when the surface has been 
raked finely. 
or two or three thicknesses ot old fish-netting. 
As soon as the young plants appear remove the 
covering and keep them well watered ; also keep 
then clean by hand weeding. Harbinger and 
Flower of Spring are two of the best varieties 
to sow. 


Carrots.—Small Carrots are always appre 
ciated, and where there are frames vacant. they 
may he utilised for sowing seeds in shallow 
drills about 6 inches apart. Sow the seeds thinly 
so that there may be little need for thinning. 
So soon as the young seedlings appear stir the 
soil between them to promote quick and healthy 
growth. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By W. MESSENGER, Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Eq» 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 

Cucumbers.—Seeds should be sown forth- 
with for the production of plants for winter 
supplies; keep the plants close up to the glass 
after germination, and never allow them to 
become dry or rootbound, otherwise red spider 
may infest them, and greatly affect their 
growth. The fermenting material for making 
up the hot-bed should be prepared and ase 
ferred to the house when ready. The S 
should be of a light, fibrous character, S 
some wood ash and bone-meal added. Feet 
ing may be resorted to when the plants ger 
mence bearing fruits. Plants recently put tly 
in beds should have their growths sag is id 
stopped and regulated, while sturdiness $ ee 
he induced by the application of top-dressnt 
as the roots push through the soil, ane 
manure being afforded when the plants 
into bearing. Plants already in Dee Ee arnt 
not be overcropped at this season; free- eats 
varieties often produce very many eae thin- 
than thev can properly develop, there uet the 
ning should be carried out early to ee 
strain on the plants. Fire-heat may i á 
sary during dull weather in order to main! 


d 70° bv 


temperature of 75° to 80° by day, nd if black 
night. Syringe the plants freely, “Tightly an 
aphis appears, fumizate the house mers 


often until it disappears.. 


Shade the bed with thick tiffany- 


yee 


~ 
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Plums.—In localities where the outdoor crop 
is good, it will not be so necessary to retard 
the later varieties of Plums under glass, as 
would be the case if the outdoor crop were 
scanty. Keep the shoots closely pinched in; 
leading growths inclining to grossness should 
he stopped. Some varieties with thin skins will 
crack ìf there is an excess of atmospheric mois- 
ture when the fruits are ripening; a sudden 
rise of temperature with a moisture-laden atmo- 
sphere will cause the fruits to crack wholesale. 
During hot weather the watering of trees in 

ts will need close attention, and on no account. 
should the roots lack moisture. Stimulants 
should be freely supplied to trees on which the 
fruits are alag, after ripening commences 
feeding should be reduced to a minimum. Trees 
in borders will benefit from a mulching of half- 
rotted cow manure; this saves watering and 
tends to keep the borders moist and cool. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By C. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LADY AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 


Antirrhinum.—Seeds of Antirrhinums sown 
now will produce plants that will bloom vou- 
siderably earlier than those raised from a sow- 
ing made early in the New Year, for the sımple 
reason that August-sown plants will be about five 
months older, a fact which no amount of 
forcing in the New Year will make up for. Sow 
the seeds out of doors on a well-drained site, 
and directly the plants are strong enough trans- 
plant them on a warm border, where, in many 
localities, Antirrhinums will remain practically 
unhurt throughout the winter. In some in- 
stances the tops will be disfigured or injurea, 
but this will not permanently harm the plants. 
Where, however, experience has shown the 
district to be too uncongenial for wintering 
the plants, the seedlings should be pricked out 
in a cold frame, over which the lights may be 
placed when necessary. The great enemy of 
the Antirrhinum in winter is damp at the roots; 
therefore, the place chosen for wintering the 
plants should be well drained and the soil 
rather light, as once the roots begin to rot the 
plants never recover, and though they may 
linger on and make an effort to bloom. they 
suddenly collapse in so doing. The spring 
sowing will supplement these plants, thus pro- 
longing the season of flowering. A sprinkling 
of old mortar-rubble over the ground before the 
seedlings are dibbled out will help to promote 
healthiness of growth and check decay. 


Gum Cistuses.—For beautifying an odd angle 
or corner of a building where it is warm and 
dry no better subject than Cistus ladaniferus 
can be found. It will revel in any such dry 
conditions while most other plants would only 
languish, True, the flowers are rather fugitive, 
but they are so freely produced and so pretty, 
particularly the blotched form, that few summer 
flowering shrubs can vie with it for effect. 


_ Lavender.—If the flower spikes are wanted 
n a dry state they are better gathered befoiw 
all the blossoms are fully open, to ensure longer 
Preservation. Bushes from which the spikes 
are not gathered for indoor use should, when 
the flowers are quite over, have the dead stems 
ut away. Cuttings may be put in jf fresh 
pants are wanted, or larger growths may be 
poe Lavender bushes are often grown to 
Bi is or hedges, and I have seen such cut 
th with shears—a practice, in my opinion. 
at spoils the character of the plant. To pre- 
Serve the latter encourage upward growth and 
‘ecure this to adequate support. 


Pr cephalotes.— The long flower stems, 
the re with a big head of bloom, make 
Sm _ Thrift a useful border plant, yet if 
S uch less commonly seen than the pale and 
cight rose forms of Armeria vulgaris that 
a many a garden pathway. In damp 
eee cushions of the former have a ten- 
are rath decay in the centre, especially if they 
the n) er big. A partial remedy is to divide 
nce frequently, and this should be done 
estahli. er flowering, so that the plants may be 
ished before bad weather sets in. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY. 


A POND in the gardens has many attractions. 
It is capable of being planted much in the 
Same Way as a flower bed, with the exception 
that in the case of a bed or border we like to 
see it full of plants, while water completely 
covered with leaves is undesirable. The round 
ponds at Wisley are nearly covered with the 
foliage of Nymphaeas and other aquatics, but 





Among the sub-shrubs, the yellow heads of 
Helichrysum diosmifolium  (rosmarinifolium) 
are conspicuous and remarkable for their dis- 
tinct odour of curry. Another similar Compo- 
site is the white-flowered Santolina pinnata, 
with Yarrow-like foliage. 


In the moraine some species of Wahlenbergia 
have been flowering, such as W. dalmatica, 
whose flowering stems press closely to the 
ground and terminate in an upright cluster 





FIG. 30.—WAHLENBERGIA VINCAEFLORA GROWN AS A POT PLANT. 


the sight of four hundred blooms open in one 
small pond is ample compensation. These in- 
elude Nymphaea Gladstoniana, N. James 
Brydon, N. Marliacea carnea and N. chromatella. 
The little yellow Villarsia nymphaeoides, and 
the fragrant Bog Bean (Menyanthes trifoliata) 
have also been flowering. On the banks are 
Japanese Iris which are provided with a 
feathery background of Spiraea Aruncus. 

There is still much of interest to be found on 
the rock garden. Towards the top are some 
good plants of Lavatera Olbia, reflecting the 
sunlight from their glossy, pink petals and 
silken-haired stems and leaves. Another shrub in 
flower is Olearia nummularifolia, with rather fleshy, 
evergreen leaves. This is a most compact plant, 
and has a neat appearance throughout the year. 


of blue bells. The stems of W. vincaeflora are 
erect, and bear pretty flowers which justify the 
specific name (Fig. 30). Campanula Tommas- 
iniana, also in bloom here, is a compact and 
bushy plant. 

A large number of Sedums are flowering at 
the present time. One of the most striking 
is S. oreganum, with crimson stems and leaves, 
and yellow flowers. A most peculiar habit is 
shown by the pale, yellow-flowered S. pruina- 
tum, which produces lengths of bare stem ter- 
minating in a tuft of leaves. An allied species is 
S. amplexicaule, which is just over, and at the 
present stage appears to be quite dead. In the 
spring, however, new growth of a fine pale green 
shade is made. 

Many Ferns flourish among the rocks, such 
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as our native Blechnum spicant. A good plant 
of Adiantum pedatum is to be seen near the 
bog; the young growth is at first pink, turning 
to brown, at which stage the pairs of pinnae 
resemble the Wings of small moths. When fully 
expanded the fronds are light green. 


The recently introduced Hemerocallis nana 
(Forrest) has flowered, and is setting seed. 
This plant is barely a foot high, and bears 


Apricot-coluured tlowers With a brown exterior. 


A new Cremanthodium species has also been 
successfully flowered, and is to be seen at the 


tup of the rock garden. 

The trial of Sweet Peas (red varieties) is 
making a good show, and has just been judged. 
J. E. GG. White. 


NOTES FROM A SOUTH DEVON 
GARDEN. 


PELARGONIUM ROLLISON'S UNIQUE. 

Tris, I think, is quite the handsomest. of all 
the hybrids that are sometimes found in collec- 
tions of the genus. It is of somewhat loose 
and straggling habit, and when grown in a pot 
requires a few supports, but I can imagine that 
it would be a very suitable plant for a well- 
lighted greenhouse pillar. Here I have it against 
the south wall of my house, where, in this cli- 
mate, it seems to be perfec tly hardy, and its fine 
trusses of deep rose-pink flowers attract consider- 
able attention from early in April onwards. It 
iz in full flower now with about. forty trusses, 
and seems likely to continue in bloom throughout 
the summer. The trusses, which consist of eight. 
or nine flowers, about two inches across, remind 
one strongly of the Pelaryontims now very rarely 
were the 








seen, Which many years ago greal 
ornament of every conservatory during late 


spring or early summer. 

The folage is quite ample, and strongly 
scented; the leaves, three or five-tobed or more, 
are three to five inches in diameter. The flower 
buds are conspicuously hairy, and all the voung 
parts of the plant are more or less so. This 
plant is very remarkable in sometimes producing 
trusses of flowers of a paler and quite different 
colour, I have seen fie many times, but I 
have now waited two years without a single 
example on this plant, so that their produc- 
tion must be capricious, With pot cultivation 
the variation may perhaps more frequently 
appear. It may perhaps have suggested the 
name Unique, but in any case this is a fine 
plant to commemorate the onee famous firm of 
‘Tooting hurserymen, now almost forgotten., 

Another hybrid Pelargonium, named Clorinda, 
and raised in comparatively recent vears by the 
late Dr. Bonavia, I have planted in the same 
position, where it appears to be equally hardy, 
but is not nearly so good as an ornamental plant. 


CINERARIA BEAUTY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Many years ago T made a number of hybrids 
and crosses of Cineraria, and this hybrid of C. 
Heritieri, pollenated by the garden Cineraria, 
seemed to prove itself the most popular. With- 
out a name it cared for itself as a window plant 
in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, and was 
afterwards used as an ornamental plant for the 
conservatory of the Boianie Garden there. It 
is shghtly shrabby in habit, and the ray florets 
are pure White, tipped with violet, The colour 
of the male parent is perfectly clear, and this 
suggests that an interesting and very ornamental 
series might be raised by using C. Heritiert as 
the female parent. There are great opportunities 
in the rich series of colours that may be used 
for the male parent. The reverse cross could 
be no less prolific of result, I am interested 
to find that Cineraria Beauty of Cambridge is 
hardy in front of my house, here in Torquay. 
Flowering all through the spring at has been very 
beautiful, and it is in flower now. 


OXALIS FLORIBUNDA. 


Some plants. though well known, are never 
fully appreciated until seen, perhaps by chance, 
under special conditions, and certainly I never 
knew the value of this Oxalis until early this 
summer, when I found it flowering as a pot 
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lant It was standing on a low wall, fully 
klid on all sides, and formed a dense ball of 
innumerable pink flowers. I have known a good 
many very ornamental species of Oxahs. and the 
majority of those of greater rarity, but none 
finer than this. For many years l have grown 
it planted at the foot of a wall where it is 
perfectly hardy, its rhizomatous stems making 
a dense mass. There is a white variety. 

THE RUNNER BEAN. 

It is generally known, I 
Runner Bean is a perennial. 
parts of the country it soon dies in winter; 
here I had it in boxes last year, to make a 
screen, awl now it is growing up again, in one 
case quite strongly. Except in this one case 
seedlings, I believe, would be stronger, but it 
would be interesting to know if it ever has 
been or could be grown a second year to pro- 
duce a crop. I can remember no report upon 


this point. R. Irwin Lynch, V.M.-H., Torquay. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


MILTONIA ENDRESNII. 


MILTONIA ENDRESU, one of the most beautirul 
of Miitonias, comes between M. Roezlii and M. 
vexillaria, its habit being nearer to that of 
the latter, while the form and texture of the 
flower are nearer to those of M. Roezli. It was 
first discovered by Warscewies on the Cordillera 
of Veragua, at 4,500-6,000 fect elevation, about 
1849. Wallis rediscovered it twenty-two years 
later, but no living plants came to Europe until 
Endres collected oat in Central Anea for 
Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, in 1873. The 
first consignment contained only one live plant, 
but later a small lot came im good condition, one 
of which flowered at Chelsea in 1875 and secured 
a special certificate at the Royal Horticultural 
Society on Pebruary-i6 that vear. The species 
has alwavs been rare, and little was seen of it 
until en March 10, 1898. H. H. Bolton, Esq., 
Height Side, Newshurch, showed at at the Man- 
chester Orchid) Society's spring meeting, and. 
again, from the same ive a Mr. J. Birehenall, 
of Alderley Edge, gained an Award of Merit for 
it at M: Hinata on March 2, 1911. 

The late Sir Trevor Lawrence and Mr. H. T. 
Pitt had each two or three plarts, sent by the 
late Richard Přari from Costa Rica with good 
specimens of Epidendrum Endresii. Mr. Pitt 
still has the Epidendrum growmg vigorously. It 
would be interesting to know whether he or anv 
other grower has saved this pretty Miltonia 
trom being lost to gardens by nevleeting to seed 
it and raise true se edit ngs, which are always safer 
than imported plants. The flowers, produced as 


dare say, that the 
Except in favoured 
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mo M. vexibaria, are about three inches across. 
pure white. with a light purple blotch at the 
base of eae h segment, ihe crest of the lip have val 
three short ridges on a yellow ground. It js 
especially desiratile not only on account of its 
beauty, but for the use it would be in produ ing 
a new section by crossing. J. (~ Brien. 


PHALAENOPSIS LINDENI. 


Tis Phalaenopsis is best known in this country 
by dhe desereption of the collector, Loher, 
in Journal des Orchidees, VL., p. 109 [see AT, 
('hron., July 15, 1895, p. 56), who found it in 
the Philippines and recorded it in 1895 as a new 
species. The deseription states that it resembles 
P Schillertana in the marbling of the leaves, 


which, however, are narrower than in that 
species, The flowers more nearly resemble these 
of P. rosea but are twree them see It le 


highly probable that it is a form ot See 
Veitchiana, recorded as a natural hybrid of 
P. Schilleriana end P. rosea, and for which 
Messts. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea. obtained 
a First-class Certificate from the Roval Horticul- 
tinal Society, Mareh 15, 1876. The record of 
P. Venus (L indeni x rosca) made in Japan will 
doubtless cause discussion as to the starding of 
P. Lindeni, and this note may help In ans 
case the Japanese hybrid will be interesting. 
The only plant of P. Lindeni flewered in this 
country was shown by Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co, at a meeting of the R.H.S. on June 23. 
1908 (see Gard. Chron., June 27, 1908. p. 422). 
J. OB. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


MIMULUS GLUTINOSUS. 
THis is a very old greenhouse plant. but one 
seldom seen at the present day. The type isa 





shrubby plant with smal, pleasing — yellow 
flowers. There are, however, two varieties, VIZ. 
Sunbeam and coecineus, both of which are 
superior as garden plants to the type. The 
variety Sunbeam has larger, orange-vellow 
Howers, while the variety coccineus has smaller, 


bright erimsor flowers They are all easily 
g 10) 
propagated by means of euttings, which, if in- 


serted new, will make good plants next year. 
SENECIO GLASTIFOLIUS. 
Tins South African Senecio, with its rosy 


purple flowers, is very useful for conservatory 
decoration during late spring and early summer: 
for this purp se it should be propagated by 


of cuttings inserted during the present 


NEW HYBRID ORCHIDS. 


(Continued from June 16, 





Name. 


Brasso-Cattleya Santiago del Estero 





Parentage. 


B.-C. Pigbyano-Mendelii x C. Hardyana 








means 
month. This Senecio may also be raised fram 
seeds sown early in the year, J. C. 
1923, pave 334.) = 
oe eee. 7 | 
Exhibitor. 


Dr, Lac -07e 
Stuart Low. 


Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Marian e. | B-C. Marguerite Fournier x L.-C. Can- 
| hamisna 
Cattleya Gladiator... sss ae .. | Gladva x Dowiana aurea ... M aa ... | McBean. 
Cattleya Nerissa e u o u .. | Schiöderae x Tityus.. sa wee, | Charlesworth. 

Laelio-Cattleya Biddy .. e  .. |C. Iris x L-C. Wellsiana . ou. he | C J. Lucas, Esq. 
Laelio-Cattleya Lamart.. gue oe ý is 
Laelio-Cattleya Murillo ` sie i 
Laelio-Cattieya Princeps Si 


Miltonia Vespertilio .. . l 

Miltonia Vespertilio var. Mrs. B. 
Peck 

Miltonia William Pitt ... owe f 

Odontioda Eclipse Ea ae me 





L. Latona x L.-C. Martinetii  ... 

L.-C. Rubens x C. Empress Frederick 
L.-C. Ville de Bruxelles x C. Mendelii 
vexillaria Leopold II x Sandcrae asa 
vexillaria x Sanderae eee ae oe 


feabel San’er x Bleuana Reine Elisabeth ... 
Oda. Madeline x Odm. 


H. T., Pitt, Esq. 
Cowan. 

Armstrong and Brown. 
Sanders [1922.] 
Mansell and iiatcher. 


H. T. Pitt, Esq. 


Alexandrina ee . | P. Ralli, Esa. 


Odoatioda Iris oe |. Oda., Brewii x Odm. Dusky Monarch .. | Charlesworth, 
Odontioda J. Everstield "lo Cochlioda miniata x Odm. Prince Albert .. | Lady Aberconway, 
Odontiouda Verulam ie aa .. | Oda. Madeline x Odm. majesticum ... ; Sanders. 

Odontioda Vesuvius See as _. | Oda. Cooksoniae x Odm, Aglaon eae ... | 8. Gratrix, Esq 
Odontoglossum Adelaide ae a. | KOlfeae x Lindenii ... aes ee ... | Cowan. 
Odontoglossum Amabilicity . | amabile x Felicity... a, hee “ | Charlesworth. mz 
Odontoglossum Ernest Bristow | Lambardeanum x Uro-Skinneri s. Armstrong and Bro i 
Odontoglossum Goldcrest n. | parentage unrecorded aime Armstrong and Brow 
Odontoglossnm Nanon , . | Nathaniel x Proinerens «e ove Cowan. 
Odontoglossum Purple Gem ` nercultum x President Poincare... | McBean. 
Odontovlossum Sterlina wow | Lady Veitch x Lambeautanum .. se «e | H. T. pitt, Esq. 
Odontoglossum Revium sis am | Lilian x St. James see ot Charlesworth. 
Odontonia David Sander... 1. | Odm. Eio Tinto x M. Warscewiezii ... Sanders. 

Odontonia Gratrixiae e se Odontonia Magali Sander x Odm. Rio Tinto Mrs. Gratrix. 
Odontonia Stelpae ee e eee | M, Bleuana x O. Harwoodii me ua Charlesworth. 





Phalaenopsis Venus BE S 
Sophro- Laelio-Cattleya Delice | 
Vuylstekeara Nysa 
Vuylstekeara Zena Si 6 an 
Wilsonara tigrina.. see 


- —— a 





— m ae 


Lindeni x rosea 
S.-L.-C, Hon. Barbara Wilson x C. ‘Trianae .. 
M. Bleuana x Oda. Royal Gem ... oss e 
M. Hycana x Oda, Joan ... 

. | Oncidium tigrinum x 


4. Misumi, Tokyo. 
Stuart Low. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 

sir J. Ruther. ord. 


e E S 


Oda, Charlesworthii... 
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THE ORNATE GENTIANS. 


I HAVE heard from so many quarters of 
failures with those two glorious autumn-flower- 
ing Gentians, G. sino-ornata and G. Farreri, 
that I think it worth making known what I 
believe to be an almost infallible way of grow- 
ing them. For a long time I have had very 
varying success with them, and many times I 
lost both strong open ground plants and large 
stocks of pot specimens, This year I have had 
mest encouraging and continued success with 
both species. 

During the past year I made up a bed of 
loam, which I obtained from a district in which 
Heather and Rhododendron flourish naturally, 
and with this loam I mixed equal parts of peat, 
and leaf mould. I planted both G. sino-ornata 
and G. Farreri in this bed, and they are now 
flourishing splendidly, having made great, fat, 
strong plants, full of vigorous shoots, and 
already covered with buds. I have struck many 
hundreds of, cuttings of both G. Farreri and 
G. sino-ornata, this season, and have had thers 
all potted in a mixture of equal parts of leaf 
mould and peat. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory than their health and growth. I give 
this hint for what it is worth to those who 
have failed hitherto with this plant. 

Perhaps the word “infallible ” is a strong 
one to use, but I have been so encouraged by 
the success of the peat and leaf mould treat- 
ment that I think it worth recommending to 
any who have failed to grow these two Gentians 
in the natural soil of their gardens. 

In some places these species flourish without 
any special preparation or fussing, and the odd 
thing is that although I firmly believe in peat, 
I have heard of G. Farreri growing freely in 
a garden of almost pure chalk. G. Farreri is 
flowering unusually early this year. I have 
just heard from a friend near Sheffield. who has 
splendid clumps in his garden, that his plants 
are already in bloom. Last year it flowered in 
October and November. 

The two species under notice are undoubtedly 
the two finest of the section. G. Farreri has 
great trumpets of clear, Cambridge blue, white 
throated, and striped outside with dull 
sapphire, amethyst, and old ivorv: and G. sino- 
ernata has flowers almost the brilliant sapphire 
of those of the lovely G. acaulis with which 
most readers are familiar. 

Gentiana Lawrencii, like a smaller Farreri, 
is very rare, and most difficult to keep, whilst 
G. Veitchiorum is almost equally rare, smaller 
and shorter in the bell than any of the others, 
and a deen Oxford blue. 

Gentiana hexaphylla (‘‘from the high Alps 
up the Szechwan-Kansu march of Tibet ’’) has, 
to me. always been rather a mystery plant. I 
had never been able to obtain it. nor even seen 
it, but a few davs ago I saw it—for the first 
time—on the rock garden at Kew. And very 
disappointed I was. It is a very poor relation 
of G. sino-ornata and the others, as the flowers 
are much smaller, and of a not very clear, 
watery blue. Clarence Elliott. 








PLANT NOTE. 
A WHITE MIMULUS. 


OnE of the loveliest plants that has flowered 
with me this year is a pure white variety of 
Mimulus Lewisii. Mimulus Lewisii (svn. M. 
roseus) is a North American species. which I 
have grown on and off for a good many years, 
and a very pretty plant it is, with its clumps 


of many, twelve-inch stems, and heads 
of large rose-coloured, monkey flowers. The 


white variety came to me this spring from a 
«arden in the far West of Ireland, and it has 
been in flower now for several weeks. 

It is an exact counterpart of the ordinary 
M. Lewisii, but with blossoms of a clear, pure, 
shining white. and really a most lovely thing. 
I have found it easy to increase from cut- 
tings. and already the young plants, struck 
this summer, are flowering freely. Clarence 
Elliott. 
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BOKHARA CLOVER. 


““AN unprecedented wonder crop, which cen- 
tains the secret of England’s independence of 
foreign meat supplies, and may change the 
course of Britain's economic history.’’—-‘* Will 
yield ten times the bulk of ordinary clover, 
and, ton for ton, its feeding value is,many times 
greater.” —“ Is called American Sweet Clover, 
or Bokhara Clover (Melilotus alba); it is like 
Lucerne, but has a white bloom resembling 
white Heather.’’—‘ It brings to the sweet Eng- 
‘ish countryside a new verfume. rare, rich, and 
tonicky, not unlike the finer brands of Eau de 
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attractive, the wiry stalks would need to be 
thoroughly crushed before the crop could be 
masticated by sheep or cows. If cut for hay 
when about the same height as Lucerne, it 
might be a little more digestible, but the crop 
would be comparatively light. So far as per- 
fume is concerned, it is quite pleasant both in 
plant and seed. 

There 1s nothing new about the plant; for 
more than half a century it has been grown in 
America, France, Germany and other European 
countries. In Germany especially tt is grown 
extensively for bees. If allowed to run wild, it 
spreads very rapidly and is a very attractive 
plant in hedgerows or by the wayside. Bee- 


FIG. 31.—ROSE SUNSTAR: AWARDED A GOLD MEDAL AT THE INTERNATIONAL ROSE 


TRIALS AT BAGATELLE. 
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Cologne.”’— “ Bokhara Clover as a perfume 
would win every woman's heart.” 

The foregoing selection of a few of the most 
salient points in a front-page article in one of 
the London daily napers warns us that the ‘ big- 
Gooseberry ’’ season has arrived; for if the facts 
stated above can be substantiated, the millen- 
nium, as it affects the agricultural industry, 1s 
very near ot hand. 

A friend who is a Clover-seed expert of many 
years’ standing has recently inspected the grow- 
ing crop referred to, and states that so far as 
the crop !s concerned the description of abnormal 
height—8 feet—-is quite correct 

It is. however, very doubtful whether cattle 
will take kindly to this Clover, even if it be 
grown on a rich soil, while if grown cn poor, 
hungry land. such as is described in the article 
referred to. it is certain that the long, stalky, 
wiry, indigestible plant cannot possibly be good 
for cattle. Even if the taste and smell were 


(SEE PAGE 86.) 


keepers should always have a plot of it in their 
gardens, but farmers, unless their land will not 
gow anything hetter, wiil be well advised to 
let it alone. 

If a forage plant possessing the hardmess of 


the Bokhara Clover, the free and attractive 
growth of the Egyptian Berseem, and the 


wealth of nutritious foliage and the persistence 
of Lucerne could be discovered or developed, 
a solid boon would be conferred on agviculture 
from which all mankind would benefit. 5. B. D. 





Grease-Banding Trials at the R.H.S. Gardens. 
—The Royal Horticultural Society will carry 
out a trial of materials for grease-banding in 
its experimental gardens at Wisley during the 
coming season. Materials for the trial are 
invited, and should reach the Director, R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, on or before 
September 15, 1923. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their com- 
munications, and save us much time and trouble, 
if they would kindly observe the notice printed 
weekly to the effect that all letters relating te 
financial matters, and to advertisements should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that all communi- 
cations intended for publication or referring to 
the Literury department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the EDITORS. The 
two departments, Publishing and Editorial, are 
distinct, and much unnecessary delay and confusion 
arise when letters are misdirected. 


Lllustrations.—Vhe Editors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings euitable for 
reproduction, of gardens, or of remurkable flowers, 


trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible Jor loss 
or injury. \ 
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POPLARS AND THEIR 
CULTIVATION. 


HE Bulletin on “ Poplars ”* just issued b 
the Forestry Commission is certain! 
y the 
best account of the genus from the point of 
view of the cultivator that hag yet appeared. The 
main advantage claimed for the cultivation of 
Poplars is the p:oduction of timber of large 
dimensions in a comparatively short period of 
years. A considerable number of hybrids have 
originated amongst Poplars from time to time, 
and some of these are used for economic plant- 
ing on account of their remarkably vigorous 
growth. It is doubtful, however, whether any 
kind of Poplar can be profitably grown in 
large plantations, except under conditions 
raraly met with. It is true that on good 
alluvial land, unsuitable for other species, on 
account of excessive moisture in the soil, 
Poplars planted in large masses will produce 
timber in quantity. 

Generally speaking, however, Poplars. which 
are typical light-demanding trees, yield, when 
planted in close formation, a small volume of 
timber per acre, much less than the yield per 
acre of trees like the Sitka Spruce and Japan- 
ese Larch, which do well in moist soils. Never- 
theless, there are many situations where 
Poplars may be usefully employed. Road-side 
cultivation vf Poplars, so common in Franca, 
is ideal, provided the trees be widely spaced 
and gradually pruned. Poplars also thrive 
along water courses or on the margins of 
ficlds, and arə peculiarly well adapted for low- 
lying grassy ground, subject to spring and 
autumn frosts, rendering the cultivation ot 
Conifers like Spruce inadvisable. Poplars are 
often employed in filling up small pieces of 
ground which would otherwise remain derelict, 
and they have been successful in reclaiming 
the pit mounds in the Black Country. 
Poplers also grow on peaty soils and on stiff 
clays, Where other species make poor growth. 

The Bulletin is divided into four chapters, 
the first of which, due to Prof. A. Henry, 
deals with the botanical description of the 
various Poplars, which are of especial interest 
to the forester and cultivator. This part is 
illustrated with two plates, showing clearly 
the distinctive characters of the twigs and 
leaves of the twelve important species and 
hybrids. The reader’s attention may be 
directed to the article by the same author, 
which deals more fully with the origin of the 
valuable hybrid Black Peplars, in Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, July, 1914, pages 1, 46. 66. (See also 
a further article in Trans. R. Scott. Arbori- 
cultural Sac. xxx, p. 14-27, 1916). Both these 
articles have illustrations, reproduced from 
photographs, showing the habit of the different 
hybrid Poplars. 

Mr. W. H. Guillebaud, of the Forestry Com- 
mission, who specially investigated the growth 
of Poplars in the north of France, is responsi- 
ble for Chapter II., which deals with the 
silviculture of the genus in full detail, under 
the headings, choice of species, propagation, 
planting, mixture with other specics, thinning, 
pruning, tate of growth, yield, and rotation. 





* Poplars: Forestry Commission Bulletin, No 5. H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1923. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. Guillebaud gives good reasons for recom- 
mending as the best Poplar for ordinary con- 
ditions the socalled Black Italian Poplar 
(Populus serotina); but has a good word also 
for P. regenerata, which has made extraordi- 
nary rapid growth in plantations at Culford. 
He considers it well worth a more extensive 
trial on the better classes of soil in Southern 
England. P. trichocarpa, the balsam Poplar 
of British Columbia and Oregon, is extremely 
hardy and thrives in upland valleys in the 
Cotswolds and in Peeblesshire. Reference is 
also made to the extensive plantations of the 
common Aspen (P. tremula), recently made in 
Argyleshire by Messrs. Bryant and May, with 
the object of obtaining timber for the manu- 
facture of matches. ‘This enterprise will be 
followed with much interest, but it is doubtful 
if the cultivation of Aspen would ever pay the 
ordinarv landowner. 

Mr. Guillebaud’s lengthy description of the 
methods of propagating and planting Poplars 
is well worth study by foresters. His remarks 
on pruning and thinning are based on French 
experience. With regard to the rate of growth 
and yield of the different kinds of Poplars ia 
England, very little information is available; 
but notes are given of several plantations, of 
which we give one extract. At Brocklesby in 
Lincolnshire, on clay loam in a low-lying and 
very wet situation, a plot of Black Italian 
Poplar, aged 34 years, averaged 98 trees and 
2,590 cubic feet (quarter-girth under bark) per 
acre, the average height of the trees being 84 
feet and the average girth 4 feet. Although 
thinnings had been made from time to time, 
the trees were still much too dense to allow 
of rapid growth in girth. This plot shows the 
very moderate volume per acre (70 cubic fect 
annually) and smeh diameter attained in a 
regular plantation by Black Italian Poplar. 

Dr. J. W. Munro, entomologist to the 
Forestry Commission, deals very fully in 
Chapter III. with the insects which are in- 
jurious to Voplars. His account is excellently 
illustrated, and the remedial measures sug- 
gested are of a practical nature, The fungous 
and bacterial diseases are discussed by Mr. 
W. E. Miley, of Oxford. 

The concluding chapter, hy Mr W. H 
Yallimore, of Kew, on the characters and uses 
of Poplar timber, is very well done, and con- 
tains information of great value to the forester. 
Poplar wood is one of the least infammable 
of home-grown timbers, and can be used in 
building where great strength is unnecessary; 
but in a close atmosphere it is liable to dry 
rot. Poplar wood may be used for many pur 
poses, notably for box-boards, packing cases, 
fleoring boards, ply-wood, bottoms of carts and 
trucks, tubs, dry coorerage, fence posts and 
rails (creosoted), riatches and match boxes, 
wood-wool, paper pulp, strawberry baskets, 
brake blocks, turnery, and glass polishing. 

Most of the Poplar wood used by our large 
manufacturers is imported; and Mr. Dallimore 
lays stress on the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining a regular supply of home-grown 
timber of good quality. He gives advice to 
foresters as to marketing separately the vari- 
ous kinds of Poplars. Aspen is one of the 
userul species, being the wood most suitable 
for making matches. match boxes, baskets, and 
wood-wool, but only the best quality timber 
can be used. Most of the Aspen wood used 
in this country is imported from northern 
Russia; and it would be impossible to grow it 
commercially in Britain, where the tree grows 
slowly and attains only a small size. Grey 
Poplar is more promising to grow, as its wood 
is almost as valuable as that of Aspen, enter- 
ing into wheelwright’s work, coach-building, 
floor boards, box wood, furniture and carving. 
Clean znd moderately slow-grown wood of 
Grey Poplar has also been found suitable for 
the match industry, It is evident that Grey 
Poplar is one of the species that should be 
cultivated by us on a large seale, if possible. 
It will succeed as a standard over coppice on 
clay soils, and may be planted by the sides of 
roads. P. trichocarpa has been found suit- 
able for pit-props, and thinnings of this gpecies 
might be profitably used for this purpose. The 
ordinary hybrid Black Poplars yield wood ex. 
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cellent for cutting into veneer for plywooa 
or as u base for fancy} cabinet woods, ` 

In conclusion, the Forestry Commission mary 
be cougratulated on the issue of this Bulletin, 
which deserves to be widely read by land. 
owners and foresters. A. Ji. 
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NEW ROSES AT BAGATELLE, 


Tue International Jury appointed to make 
awards to the new Roses planted in the Baga. 
telle Gardens, Paris, met in June. The mem- 
bers were largely selected from leading Rose 
growers in France, England, Ireland, Holland, 
Luxembourg and the United States of America. 
M. Cherioux, Chief Counsel of Paris, Presi- 
dent of the third Committee of the Conseil 
Municipal (Avenues and Parks), was appointed 
President, and Mr. Alex. Dickson Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Jury. 

The Rose trees presented very superior 
growth to that of the previous years, and did 
great credit to the management. No doubt the 
renewing of the soil in the beds in which the 
trees of the 1923 varieties were planted was 
largely responsible for this satisfactory condi- 
tion of the plants, most of which Were in excel- 
lent growth, while blooms were fairly abundant. 
Orly a few of the varieties under trial were 
not yet in bloom, and these were planted late 
in April, but the growth wag good, and no 








doubt satisfactory flowers will be produced later. 


The growth of the bushes planted in the autumn 
of 1921, and spring of 1922, showed a very great 
improvement over the growth of the previous 
year, and reflected great credit on M. Forrestier 
and his staff. Personally, I was very glad to 
observe the great improvement effected, which 
row admits of a more satisfactory trial. 

Gold Medals and Certificates are awarded 
after two years’ inspection. One Gold Medal 
and a Certificate is given to the best French 
productions, and similar awards to those other 
than of French origin, a. 

In the 1922 class, there were 42 varieties 
under trial. After an exhaustive examination, 
nine points out of a possible ten were given 
to the Pernetiana Rose, President Cherioux, and 
a similar number to the Hybrid Wichuraiana 
variety, Albertine. Both varieties were put to 
a vote, when a majority of the Jury was in 
favour of President Cherioux, so that M. 
Pernet Ducher again won the Gold Medal for 
the best Rose of French origin. This variety 
is of excellent growth and foliage, the flowers 
are full, of good form and carried on stiff foot 
stalks; colour, saffron-yellow, suffused with 
apricot and salmon. 

A First-Class Certificate was awarded to 
Albertine, sent by Messrs. Barbier, Orleans: 
this is a valuable addition to the Hybrid 
Wichuraiana class, and one that will be 
welcomed; the growth is exceedingly vigorous 
and free flowering, with large glossy foliage: 
the flower bud is dark vermilion, and the open 
flower is coppery chamois inside the petal. with 
a reverse of bright salmon, turning to coppe'y 
pink; a quite distinct colour. 

A Certificate was also awarded to M. Pernet 
Ducher, for Mrs. Beckwith (Pernetiana), a good 
grower of Buttercup-yellow colour. 

The Gold Medal for a Rose other than of 
French origin was awarded to Messrs. Aler. 
Dickson and Sons, for their Sunstar 
(see Fig. 31, p. 85), which was M 
fairly good condition. A First-Class Certif- 
cate was awarded to Mr. W. Ferguson for 
Souv. de R. B. Ferguson, and a similar award 
was made to Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons 
for their Rose, Hawlmark Crimson. As these 
three varieties have been splendidly exhibited 
at British Rose shows, they are already we 
known to most readers. Sunstar received the 
Gold Medal and Souv. de R. B. Ferguson and 
Hawlmark Crimson each gained the Certificate 
of Merit from the National Rose Society. , 

The only other varieties of 1922 under revie® 
that attracted my attention were Amélie ¢e 
Bethune (Pernet Ducher), a seedling from 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, which is very promising: 
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and Generar Smuts, from Mr. Van Rossem. 
The latter is a Hybrid Tea of excellent habit, 
free flowering character and cherry-red colour. 
Marcelle Mignot, a Hybrid Tea (Sauvagoet), 1s 
free flowering and has fairly full flowers of 
deep golden-yellow colour. l 
Among the forty-eight varieties under trial 
for the first time, several were interesting, 
including promising novelties from M. 
Chambard. In his set of four kinds, Madame 
Malleriss (Hybrid`Tea) scored highest, gaining 
eight out of a total of ten points; the growth 
and habit Were excellent, the variety 1s very 
free growing and free flowering, the blooms 
being full, with a colouring somewhat like that 
of General MacArthur. Odette Foussier 
(Hybrid Tea) was also awarded eight points, 
ard this I was much impressed with. The 


co.our is like that of Madame Ravary, the blcoms 
are large, well formed and freely produced, and 
the growth good, with glossy foliage. Madame 
Emile Mayen (Hybrid Tea) was given seven 
points; if is Jemon-yellow, moderately full, 
growth and habit good; foliage glossy. The 
fourth variety was under number 8712. It is 
a good grower with nice foliage, the flower is 
full and long pointed; shape and style of 
Clarice Goodacre. This also received seven 
points. The Rose to receive the highest points 
was Angele Pernet from M. Pernet Ducher; 
it scored nine points and is no doubt a variety 


of distinction, resembling, I thought, Mrs. 
V. Haworth, in colour and shape; the 


growth is erect, with excellent habit and foliage. 
Among Roses other than of French origin, 
only three varieties scored over six points, 
John Russe} (Hybrid Tea), from Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., gaining eight points. This is a free 
sowing and free blooming variety of a crimson 
colour, reminding one of medium-sized blooms 
of H. V, Machin, but it is a more vigorous 
grower, ù 
_ America, from The E. G. Hill Co., was good 
n growth and form, but the colour was not 
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equal to that seen under glass; possibly the dry 
and cold weather was accountable for this. 
Seven points Were given. 

Eldorado (Hybrid Tea), from Messrs. Howard 
and Smith, was given seven points; this is a 
yellow variety, but the bloom did not impress 
me. There are several of similar colour much 
superior, but with more favourable weather it 
may improve. 

Quite a number of varieties planted late in 


the season were not in bloom, and amongst 
them Rheims, Blanche Messigny, Betty Up- 
richard, and Capt. Kilbee Stuart had made 


good growth and were carrying very good buds, 
which no doubt would develop good blooms 
later. Rheims I had the pleasure of seeing at 
Orleans, when visiting Messrs. Barbier. This I 
consider a very good Rose, useful alike for ex- 


FIG. 32.—SPIRAEA TRICHOCARPA. 


hibition and garden purposes; the growth and 
foliage are good, and it is very free flowering; 
the outer petais are pale yellow with deep saf- 
fron centre. Xeta. 








PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


SPIRAEA TRICHOCARPA.* 

THis new Spiraea is a first-rate shrub—in 
fact. one óf the best of a useful if overcrowded 
genus of hardy, woody plants. It is a native 
of northern Korea, where it is a spreading 
bush about a yard high, but under cultivation 
it promises to grow to double this height. 
The shoots are angular, with prominent winter 
buds, rigid and arching, forming a compact 
bush <A few hairs are present on the flower- 
stalks and carpels, otherwise the plant is 
glabrous. The short-petioled leaves are grass- 
grcen above, pale below, oblanceolate to 
elliptic-l¿nceolate, from 1} to 24 inches long 


and frem } to 1 inch wide, often broadest 
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above the middle, narrowed to the base, with 
a few short teeth at and near the apex. The 
flowers are white, scentless, flat, above 4 inch 
across, with emarginate, suborbicular petals, 
they are borne in rounded or dome-shape, 
3 te 5 inches broad, corymbose clusters at the 
ends of short lateral leafy shoots. The in- 
florescence is compound, and each component 
corymb is bracteate. In many respects the 


plant resembles, but is superior to, the 
Japanese S. nipponica (better known as X. 


bracteata), which grows to a larger size, has 
differently shaped leaves and normally a simple, 
not a compound, inflorescence. 

This new Spiraea was discovered by T. Uchi- 
yama in 1902, and subsequently named by Dr. 
Nakai. It is not uncommon in northern Korea, 
and especially on the Diamond Mountains, 
where it grows alongside streams and on 





cliffs. It was on these mountains that 1 found 


it in the autumn of 1917, and sent seeds to 
the Arnold Arboretiin. A good stock was 
raised, and this year plants have blossomed 
freely and shown the garden value of this 
acquisition. The plant has proved perfectly 
hardy in Massachusetts, and is as floriferous as 
any member of the genus. It is in full beauty 
of blossom when the flowers of S. Henrvi are 
passing and before those of S. Veitchii open. 


‘there are really too many Spiraeas in culti- 


vation, and for garden purposes the genus 
necds a thorough weeding. Recent plant 


introduction work in the Orient has added not 
a few species that have no particular claims 
as ornamental plants, but as compensation has 
given us some that are really superior to any 
other species. The hybrid S. van Houttei is 
not surpassed by any Spiraea, and in eastern 
North America is a favourite hedge plant. It 
flowers early, and is followed by S. Henryi. 
These two, with the new S. trichocarpa and 
the late-flowering S. Veitchii, are, in my 
opinion, the finest of the true Spiraeas with 
white flowers. KH. H. Wilson, Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Harvard University. 
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NOTES ON THE CULTIVATED PLANTS 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR. 


From the middle of December, 1921, until 

early June, 1922, | was engaged im an investiga- 
tion of the botanical featyres of certain portions 
of Central America, and spent the greater part 
of the time in the Republie ot Salvador, 
with about a month in | 
have thought that it might be of interest to 
readers of the Gard. Chron. if I enumerated 
briefly some of the more interesting plants ob- 
served, especially those cultivated for ornament 
or for food. 
. Salvador, the smallest in area of the Central 
American States, has been less known botanically 
than any other portion of Central America, 
partly, no doubt, on account of its comparative 
inaccessibility, since it js the only one of the 
five Republics which does not possess an Atlantic 
seaboard. Because of its small extent and tho 
fact that it lies wholly upon the Pacific water- 
shed, its flora is not so diversified as that of 
the neighbouring countries. As a result ot 
recent explorations by Dr. Salvador Calderón, 
of the Salvadorean Department of Agriculture, 
and myself, approximately 2,000 species are now 
known from tne country, only about half as 
many as have been found in Costa Rica, where, 
however, a great deal mere collecting has been 
done. Another factor tending to limit the num- 
ber of species is the scant rainfall, the average 
being only about 70 inches per year, which is 
certainly not a large amount for a tropical coun- 
try. There are two well-defined seasons, dry 
and wet, the Jatter lasting from the first of 
May until the end of October. During the dry 
season, which occupies the rest of the year, no 
rain Whatever falls, as a rule, and consequently 
much of the vegetation withers quickly, some of 
the trees shed their leaves. and it is impossible 
to grow the ordinary food crops except whero 
there is an exceptional amount of moisture, 
principally as supplied by irrigation 

The chief agricultural product, at least. for 
export, is Coffee, which is grown nearly every- 
where above 1,000 feet, the plantations often 
extending to the tops of the 'nighest volcanoes 
(8,000 feet). Excepting Haiti, Salvador is the 
most densely populated country in the western 
hemisphere, and on this account there is to be 
found little unused land in those regions that 
are adapted to agriculture. 

Resides Coffee, the principal crops are Manze, 
Rice (the upland variety), and Beans, the last 
chiefly of the small black variety cultivated 
throughout Mexico and Central America, as well 
as in the sout'n-western United States. Beans 
and the peculiar Maize bread of the region serve 
as. the principal food staple for all classes of 
people. ‘Tobacco is cultivated extensively, like- 
wise Suvar-ccane, and some sugar is exported. 
Before the introduction of Coffee, Indigo was the 
principal export, and it is still produced in smalt 
amounts. Small quantities of rubber (Castilla 
gummifera) are gathered. Unique among the 
native products is the so-called ‘ Peruvian ’ 
Balsam, practically the whole supply of which 
ig collected in a limited portion of the coastal 
range, known as the Balsam Coast. The Bai- 
sam, the product of a Leguminous tree, Tolui- 
fora Pereirae. is used chietly in pharmacy, and 
is obtained by tapping the trees, which are 
very tall and graceful and contain the balsam 
in all their parts. 

Salvador has an exceptionally large number 
nf species of trees, many of which are of special 
interest: and some of them seem to be of limited 
distribution ım Central America. Such is the 
Tambor tree, Omphalea cleitera, deseribed hy 
Hemsley 40 years ago, but not collected again. 
apparently, until the past year. Although now 
known only from Salvador, it probably extends 
into (Guatemala. lts seeds are edible, either 
when green or after maturity, and they yield 
an oil of good quality, which is used in cookery, 
like olive oil, and for illumination and for the 
manutacture of soan. Another tree of restricted 
distribution 15 Jacaratia mexicana, a relative of 
the Papaw, known previously only from Southern 
Mexico. It bears pendent fruits abour a foal 
long and sharply 5-angled, which are edible when 


cooked. 








Guatemala. l. 
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Most characteristic of Salvadorean plants are 
the wild Figs or Amates (numerous species of 
Ficus), which the people term their * National 
Tree.” They are ‘nandsome trees with widely 
spreading crowns of dense foliage, and in the 
dooryard of every country heme there is almost 
certain to be found one of them, under whose 
cvol shade the inhabitants carry on the greater 
part of ther domestic activities. Scarcelv less 
numerous are the Cetbas (Ceiba pentandra), 
which are the largest trees of the region, and 
often of enormous height and spread, witu cor- 
pulent trunks supported by heavy buttresses. 

Une of the most remarkable of the native 
trees is the Palo Mulato (Triplaris americana), 
belonging to the Polygonaceae, a family in which 
ordinarily we do not expect to find trees or, 
indeed, shewy plants of any kind. The Palo 
Muiato is abundant in many parts of Salvador 
and is often planted for shade about the fincas. 
It is a large tree which supplies good wood, 
and when in flower is a handsome object. Some 
individuals are pistillate and others staminate: 
only tne former are showy, their flowers being 
produced in ample. panicied racemes of various 
shades ot purplish red. Standing upon some 
eminence overlooking one of the interior valleys, 
it is possible to descry the trees at a long 
distance, and their abundance is so great that 
sometimes they Jend colour to tho whole Jand- 
Bcapo. 

The trees forming the most imposing displays 
of colour are three species of Tabebuia, that are 
widely dispersed in Salvador. Two of these, T. 
chrysantha and T. Donnell-Smituii, have yellow 
flowers and exnibit vivid displays of colour, 
although as a matter of fact they are almost 
too gaudy to be beautiful. The other, T. penta- 
phylla, is one of the most ataractive trees that. 
[ have ever seen. Its ene tault is that the 
blossoms are produced when the tree is devoid 
of leaves, but the flowers are borne in such 
profusion that the absence of leaves is scarcely 
noticeable. In form the Howers are Jike thusa 
ot the Catalpa. and in ce .oar they simulate ex- 
actly the Japanese Cherries, ranging frem nearly 
white to deep Tose-pink. A large grove of the 
trees, exhibiting all shades of colour, or even 
u single individual is a sight long to be re- 
membered. The tree is easily grown from seeds 
and is tighly esteemed locally for shade and 
for street planting. 

Another native tree that furnishes a memor- 
able colour display is the Madre de Cacac 
(** Cacao-mottier,’’ so named because of the fact 
that even among the pre-Columbian inhabitants 
it was recognised ag being the best shade of 
Cacao), Gliricidia sepium, a Leguminous speciea 
closely resembiing some of the locusts (Robinia). 
of which it is a near relative. It is probably 
the most common tree of Salvador, and forms 
almost pure stands of great extent at low and 
middle elevations. The pale pink blossoms drane 
the frees with a graceful mantle of colour, but 
to the writer the tree is not nearly so attractive 
as the pink Tabebuia. 

Other common native trees are Erythrina ruh- 
rinervia, whose vivid scarlet blossoms are cooked 
and eaten hke string beans, which they resemble 
in favour; Yucca elephantipes, whose stately 
panicles cf creatuy white flowers also are atilised 
in the same prosaic manner; the giant Ear-tree, 
Enterolobium cyclocarpum, which in size equals 
the Ceibas, and bears curious, ear-shaped pods; 
Cassia grandis, whioh in spring is almost hidden 
under its profusion of pink blossoms, the tree 
at a short distance reminding one of an Apple 
tree; Schizolobium excelsum, a striking Legum 
Watts tree, with masses ob fragrant, vellow 
flowers, much frequented by bees: Andiva jamal- 
censis, abundant nearly everywhere, with dark 
green, lustrous folage, and covered in spring 
with gense panicles of violet-purple blossoma, 
Bombax ellipticum, one of the Nilk-cotton trees, 
with clumsy pink or white flowers; and Calo. 
phyllum Rekoi, which is much planted for shade 
and makes a superior tree for avenues because 
of the neat and well-kept appearance ol its 
foliage. 

Aside from the growing of vegetables. horti- 
eultureis a matter which receives little systema- 
tic attention in Central America, vet every 
where there is a wealth of fowers`and orna- 
mental plants. The aboriginal natives of Mexico 
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and Central America were noted for their love 
of flowers and were probably more marked jn 
this respect than any other people of an equal 
state of culture. This trait seems to have been 
transmitted to their descendants, for poer indeed 
is the Salvadorean home that does not boast 
at least a few carefully tended plants. The 
ordinary type of house found in the towns ; 
conveniently arranged for the growing of flowers 
The houses are of the Spanish style, of a single 
story, built about a commodious central court. 
whic'n is nearly always attractively planted with 
herbaceous plants, vines, and shrubbery, with 
frequently a fountain and a few Orange trees, 
with parrots chattering upon their perches, and 
birds singing in their cages. These courts or 
atios are a mass of colour the year long, and 
in the broad corridors which surround them there 
is always cool shade, with ‘hammocks swung 
between the posts, where it is pleasant to rest 
during the heat of the day. 

In all the towns there are public parks, and 
usually these are tastefully planted with Palms, 
especially the Royal Palm (Roystonea regia), and 
other trees, shrubs and flower beds. About the 
country dwellings there are dense groves of trees, 
mostly fruit-bearing, with a wide variety of 
shrubs. Some of tiie country estates possess 
extensive and carefully tended gardens, stocked 
with rare exotic plants. Such ıs the “ finca” 
at Puerta de la Laguna, the property of a 
German family, which has assembled a large 
collection of unusual economic and ornamental 
plants from all parts of the tropics. Here are 
to be seen many fine Palms choice varieties 
of fruit trees, a glasshouse for the propagation 
of tender foliage plants, and unusual ornamenta: 
trees, such as Amherstia nobilis, Jacaranda filici- 
folia, the Cannonball tree (Couroupita guianen. 
sis), and a host of others. Paul Co Stands. 
Aesistant Curator, Plant Diriston, USA 
National Museum, Washington. 

(To Ww continued.) 








RED PLANT IN STRAWBERRIES. 


IN his letter published in the Gard. Chron. 
of July 21, Mr. Johns appears to claim pricrity 
in the discovery of eelworm as the vause af 
‘red plant’? in Strawberries. He states that 
at Long Ashton one of us definitely ruled out 
eelworm as a causative factor. 

We wish to say in reply that in the first 
place there was every justification at that time 
in refusing to accept the Tylenchus theory as. 
although 
worm’? in “red plants,” parasitic forms of any 
kind had not been seen with sufficient: frequen’ 
or in numbers justifying the assigning of the 
cause of “red plant” to them, We emphase 


Tylenchus, as Mr Johns in his article in the 


Gard, Chron. for May 29, 1920, entitled 
“Silver Leaf in Plums’? (1) implies that thn 
was the genus concerned. Further study ef 
the pathogenic potentialities and of the life 
history ot Aphelenchus fragariae, Ritz. Bos. 
will possibly reveal the reasons for the fluctua: 
tion in eelworm pepulation in infected plant, 
and the minimum number required to produ-€ 
either ©“ red plant ” or ©“ cauliflower.” , 
ray vague pronouncement that “ eelworm 
the cause of ‘red plant” does not jucufy a 
claim for priority. We would like to point ont 
to Mr. Johns that there are many species anm 
even genera of eelworms. Free-living saprophy 
tic forms may be found in decaying leaf bases 
of healthy plants, and because eelworms have 
been found it does not follow, in the alseme 
of further evidence, that they are capable o 
Initiating pathological conditions. 
We are unaware of any work published by 
Mr. Johns in which he identifies Aphelenchte 
fragariae as the pathogenic organism concern! 
in “red plant.“ Tf. however, such work exist 
we regret having overlooked it, and would be 
giad if he would give the reference to Hi 
sclentifie journal in which it appeared. k 
Johns appears to have overleoked the mat 
point of our announcement. which is the COTTERL 
tion of “red plant” with e cauliflower 


disease. E. Ballard and Cy Li. Peren. 


"oy 


several observers had found "© eẹl- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
CEANOTHUS GLOIRE DE VERSAILLES. 


IN my opinion this is the finest of all the 
Ceanothuses, and although it is usually recom- 
mended as a wall shrub it will do equally well 
grown in a border or bed devoted to shrubs. It 
should not be planted in an exposed position as 
it is not quite hardy in a cold district. As it 
flowers on the current year’s growth pruning is 
best done in March, cutting the shoots back 
to three eyes from the base. The strong, sturdy 
growths which then develop will produce their 
pale blue flowers during July and August ali 
along the top half of the shoots and well above 
the foliage. To obtain „the best effect from this 
shrub, several specimens should be planted in 
a bed on the lawn. Any old or dead wood should 
he cut away at pruning time, and if a little 
well-rotted manure is dug into the soil when 
pruning is finished, this will greatly help towards 
a fine display of bloom, 


FABIANA IMBRICATA. 


ALTHOUGH this shrub is not hardy in all parts 
of the country, an endeavour should be made 
to grow it in most gardens, as it is one of the 
most beautiful summer-flowering shrubs we have. 
It will grow six feet or eight feet high, is ever- 
green, and not unlike a tall, white-flowered 
Heath. The foliage is deep green, and the 
tubular, waxy flowers are clustered round the 
long shoots from top to bottom. Fabiana imbri- 
cata should be planted in a sheltered position, 
and deeply parked: rich soil, so that it will 
develop long, healthy growths, which, when in 
full bloom, make such a delightful feature. In 
the event of hard frosts occurring, it would be 
wise to protect the plants with old mats or 
Bracken Fern, especially when they are small, 
but any little trouble taken in this respect will 
be repaid. F. W. T., Market Harborough. 


GENISTA AETNENSIS. 


DurinG July, when comparatively few hardy 
shrubs are in flower, the Mount Etna Broom 
is very welcome in the shrubbery borders and 
pleasure grounds, It forms a tall bush 12 to 
20 feet or even more in height, the main stems 
erect, the young branchlets pendulous, teeming 
with small, Pea-like, golden-yellow blossoms 
during July. 

Seeds provide a ready means of increase, and 
in view of some difficulty in transplanting, it 
is preferable to cultivate the young plants in 
pots until they are large enough for their 
permanent positions. In common with other 
members of the Broom family, the subject of 
this note thrives in sunny positions and poor 
soils. In the first few years of growth some 
pruning is desirable to form a bushy founda- 
tion, although if planted in a shrubbery the tall, 
“leggy” growths may be an advantage if 
there are other shrubs beneath. 

CASTANOPSIS CHRYSOPHYLLA. 

Tus interesting evergreen tree—the Golden- 
leaved Chestnut of the Oregon and California— 
is carrying an unusually heavy crop of fruits 
this sammer. These resemble clusters of small, 
Sweet Chestnuts, comprising burs, surrounded 
with spines, enclosing the edible nuts which ger- 
minate freely and provide a means of increase. 

Though recorded as being first introduced in 
1844, the Golden-leaved Chestnut has not been 
planted freely in Britain. In California trees 
exceeding 100 feet are on record. With us, at 
first, Castanopsis chrysophylla forms a shrubby 
bush, but, with attention to the leading shoot, 
and some thinning of the branches, it becomes 
in time an attractive tree. The popular name 
refers to the colour of the under-side of the 
leaves. The present abundant fruiting may be 
traced to the hot summer of 1921, for the 
flowers of 1922 produced the fruits which are 
maturing at the present time. A. O., Kew. 


CHIMONANTHUS FRAGRANS IN FRUIT. 


Two fine plants of the deliciously fragrant, 
winter-flowerinys Chimonanthus fragrans are 
frniting freely in these gardens. Planted 
about fifteen vears ago in light, sandy soil at 


the foot of a south wall, they have made good 
specimens, each plant covering an area ol 
about ten square feet. They flowered excep- 
tionally well tast year, and owing to the mild- 
ness of the winter the plants remained in full 
beauty from December to February, when it 
appeared that most of the flowers had set fruit. 
In the pruning which followed the greater 
proportion of the fruits were, of course, re- 
moved, but those remaining a‘ the base of the 
shoots were sufficient to produce a large crop 
of pods, which are well developed and now 
reaching maturity. W. Auton, Pyrford Court 
vardens, Wokiag. 


ECCENTRIC GROWTH OF STACHYURUS 
CHINENSIS. 


I ENCLOSE a photograph of a very curiously- 
deformed specimen of Stachyurus chinensis grow- 
ing here, which you may consider worthy of re- 
producticn (Fig. 33). The whole of the looped 
part is flattened, and being of a bright red- 
brown colour, presents more the appearance of 
a bit of painted iron hurdle than of a living 
plant. I am too ignorant to be able to explain 
what has caused this eccentric growth. and 
perhaps one of your more learned readers may 
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FIG. 33 —ECCENTRIC GROWTH OF STACHY- 
URUS CHINENSIS. 


be kindly disposed to throw light on the 
matter. 

I have several other specimens of this plant, of 
quite normal growth, one a very large and 
shapely bush about five feet high by six feet 
across, Which I bought some twenty years ago 
from the Yokohama Nursery Co. under the 
synonym of S. praecox. 

The eccentric plant was raised from seed 
(No. 192) collected by Mr. Wilson in 1907 in 
the ravines of Western Hupeh, north and south 
of Ichang, China. In the spring of 1922 my 
Stachyurus flowered very freely, and when 
covered with yellow, hanging racemeS, produced 
a very good effect. 

I should not be disposed to insure the life of 
the plant whose partial portrait is here pre 
sented, and even should its life be prolonged it 
is more suited to a chamber of horrors than a 
flower garden. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham. 


P.S.—The plant referred to above died quite 
suddenly abcut a fortnight ago, even sooner 
than I had anticipated, and I have lodged it 
with the Natural History Museum in South 
Kensington, where it may be seen by those 
interested in curiosities of growth. 

Although there are te be seen at the Museum 
many instances of fasciation in herbaceous plants, 
there are none of such malformation in woody 
subjects, except the one recently sent by me. 
It is generally recognised that fasciation is pro- 
duced by an injury to the plant stem, but 
whether the injury is due to insects or some 
other cause has not been certainly determined. 
VG 


REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF THE 
FRUIT CROPS. 


(See Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. 71-76.) 
SCOTLAND, N. 


Ross-sH1rE.—The fruit crops in this dis- 
trict are very light when compared with the 





abundant crops in 1922. This is, no doubt, 
largely attributable to exhaustion from last 


year’s efforts; but the climatic conditions which 
obtained throughout tae spring months had a 
most detrimental effect. Part of March was very 
fine, but April, May and June were cold and wet 
months, with the wind almost continuously in 
the north. Frost occurred on twenty nights in 
April, when 8° and Y° were registered; May was 
little better, having eighteen nights with frost 
ranging from 4° to 5°. Frost appeared on six 
nights in June; 26° Fahr. being registered so 
late as the 15th of the month. These causes, 
no doubt, contributed largely to the shortage 
of this year’s crops. Apples are comparatively 
a light crop. Pears are conspicuous by their 
absence. Plums, which promised well when in 
flower, have set only half a crep. Small fruits 
are fairly good, particularly Gooseberries, Cur- 
rants and Raspberries. Strawberries are under 
the average, and Cherries very much so. The 
past winter was so very open and mild that some 
Pear trees were attempting to flower as early as 
December last. Ardross is 450 feet above 
sea level, and is situated in latitude 57°, 45”, 
longitude 4°, 21” W. The soil is somewhat 
heavy, clayey loam, over a clayey marl or pan 
almost impervious to water. Regarding insects. 
aphides have been troublesome on plum trees, 
while Psylla pyri and P. mali, the Pear and 
Apple chermes, have, in some instances, had 
to be dislodged by summer washes. William R. 
Minty, A vdpies Castle Gardens, Alness. : 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE.—Generally speaking, tha 
fruit crops this year are very light in quantity 
throughout Sutherlandshire. Owing to the cold, 
wet, and sunless season of 1922, the wood did 
not ripen, and this, coupled with a cold and 
wet April and May this year, provided conditions 
inimical to the Apple, Plum and Cherry crops 
Currants, both red and black, and also Rasp- 
berries, show average crops. Strawberries 
promise to be an exceptionally heavy crop. At 
Dunrobin we have about a quarter of an acre 
of Elton Pine Strawberry, and the plants were 
just passing out of flower on July The soil 
is of a sandy nature, with a subsoil of pure 
sand. W. F. Game, Dunrobin Gardens, 
Golspie. 

SCOTLAND, E. 

ABERDEENSHIRE.— Al] fruits, except Straw 
berries, carry very light crops, and these are 
about taree weeks later than usual. Two years 
ago the season was so good and the fruit buds 
ripened so well that last year there was a super- 
abundance of most kinds of fruits, and I con- 
sider the consequent exhaustion to be the prin- 
cipal cause of the shortage this vear. James 
Grant, Rothienorman Gardens, Aberdeen. 


BANFFSHIRE.—Stone fruits are a failure in this 
district, as the months of May and June were 
so cold and wet that the blossom was completely 
spoiled. We had 5° of frost on June 15. Straw- 
berries and Raspberries are the only fruits yield- 
ing an average crop in this district. George 
Edwards, Ballindalloch Castle Gardens. 

East Loru1an.—Plums were the only kind of 
the large fruits that blossomed well, but only 
one tree has a fair crop. ‘There is a fair 
sprinkling of Apricots, which promise better 
than any other kind of fruit. Of Pears and 
Apples there are scarcely any. With the excep- 
tion of Gooseberries small fruits are fairly good, 
Raspberries, perhaps, excepted. Strawberries, if 
given rain, will turn out well; I have never seen 
them look better. I should add that Brown 
Turkey Fig trees are carrying a good crop. The 
season has been remarkable fôr the paucity of 
flower on trees and for lateness generally. FR. P. 
Brotherston, Tyninghame Gardens, Prestonkirk. 

FORFARSHIRE.—Fruit prospects are very 
moderate in this district, with the “exception of 
Apples and Plums, which have poor crops. 
Apples did not blossom well, and the Plum 
blossom suffered as a result of late frosts, which 
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were very prevalent at their time of blooming. 
Raspberries carry an exceptional crop, also Red 
Currants, but’ Black Currants cropped moder- 
ately; Strawberries are of good quality. 
Insects pests are less numerous this year, and 
Gooseberry mildew is very slight; the bushes 
here were dusted heavily wiih fresi lime just 
after flowering, and this seems to have been a 
very effective preventive of mildew. Our soil 
is of medium texture, and inclined to be cold. 
J. B. Peffers, Panmure Gardens, Carnoustie. 


KINCARDINESHIRE.—In this district the weather 
during the end of April and all through May 
was very dull and cold, and therefore distinctly 
detrimental to the setting of Apple and Pear 
blossom. Plums are a complete tailure, which 
I think is the result of the very heavy crops 
carried last year. Strawberries are more pro- 
mising than they have been here for several 
years past. Red Currants are looking very well; 
Black Currants set a fine crop, but the cold 
northerly winds at the end of May reduced the 
crop almost by one half. Raspberries look very 

„promising, but none of the above-mentioned small 
fruits are near ripe at the time of writing (July 
20), and will be almost three weeks later than 
usual. William Thomson, Ury Gardens, 
Stonehaven. 


PERTHSHIRE.— Apple, Plum and Pear crops 
are, with few excepticns, a failure here. Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, Strawberries and Rasp- 
berries are carrying full average crops, and, 
though late, give promise of ripening well. 
Cherries. on the other hand, are an average crop, 
but of poor quality. Plums flowered profusely, 
but owing to the cold, frosty wind prevailing at 
the time, failed to set satisfactorily. Apple 
blossom was weak, and in some cases did not 
develop properly, with the result that only the 
most robust varieties set a few fruits. Insect 
pests have been troublesome, green fly being most 
persistent on Plum trees against walls, but the 
trees are now making satisfactory growth. 
Malcolm Macnaughton, Ncone Palace Gardens, 
Perth. 

—— The fruit crops will be poor in Scotland 
this vear. Owing to the cold, sunless, dry. 
summer of 1922, and the coid, dry north winds 
experienced from February of this year to the 
middle of June, all fruits are from three to four 
weeks late, therefore it is too early (mid-July) to 
write of the quality. As we had no “late 
summer ”’ last year, the Apples and Plums which 
make such a great show in the early summer, 
were  flavourless in the autumn. Chas. 
Crighton, Jordanstone House Gardens, Meigle. 





Peach and Plum trees ‘have suffered from 
cold winds, and blister is prevalent. Peach and 
Apricot crops are very poor. Raspberries are 
promising well, but young canes are short, owing 
to the lack of rain. James Mciregyor, Bossie 
Priory Gardens, Lncehture. 
SCOTLAND, W. 

AYRSHIRE. —'T nis is a disappointing season, 
following a good show of blossom. Plum and 
Pear trees dropped their fruits badly owing 
to a continuation of very cold winds in May 
and well into June. Apples, in sheltered posi- 
tions, carry a fair crop, especially James Grieve, 
Worcester, Pearmain, and Jord Grosvenor, D. 
Buchanan, Bargany Gardens, Dailly. 

BUTESHIRE.- As a consequence of the wet 
season of 1922, and the extraordinary cold 
weather early this vear., fruit crops generally in 
this district) are very poor; indeed, with the 
exception of Gooseberries, Currants and Straw- 
berries they are quite a failure here, The 
weather up to the end of June was the worst I 
remember for gardening; everything iS 
quite a month behind its usual time. Our land 
is heavy loam on marl. John J. Davidson, 
Ardencraig Gardens, Hothesay. 


ever 


DUMBAIRTONSHIRE, -Crops of small fruits are 


very good with the exception of Currants, 


which are rather under the average, Apples 
and Pears, while good, are not plentitul. Plums 
í ADS, 


carry a very poor crop. John Brown, Cairndhu 


liarili Wes, felenshurgh. 

Dt wERIESSHIRE. Black and Red Currants, 
(tooseberries and Strawberries have crops over 
the average. Raspberries are poor. Apples 
carry a very small crop, and Pears are no better. 


All crops are very late. Our soil is sandy loam 
over gravel, and needs a considerable amount 
of manure. Potatos are yielding a fair crop, 
and the tubers are of good quality, but two 
weeks late as compared with most years. Other 
vegetables are good, but Cauliflowers are small. 
James Macdonald, Dryfeholme Gardens, 
Lockerbie. 
(To be continued. ; 








HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOFT AND STONE 
FRUITS. 

During the past few years, and especially 
duripg the war, it was impossible to exercise 
a proper control in the selection of many fruit 
trees, with the result that in some cases stocks 
of specified varieties have not been at all true 
and have contained a very large proportion of 
rogues. 





RASPBERRIES. 

The above remarks apply especially to some of 
the oder varieties of Raspverries, but there is no 
contusion as yet amongst the newer varieties, such 
as Lloyd George, Pyne’s Royal or Red Cross. 
Amongst varieties of considerable merit might 
be included the following, namely : (1) Lloyd 
George, whica was found as a wild seedling 
in a wood in Dorsetshire, and was introduced by 
Mr. J. J. Kettle, of Corfe Mullen. This variety, 
growing in my garden at Ethngham in a heavy 
loam overlying yellow clay, bears fruit until 
the leaves fall in the autumn. The individual 
fruits are very large and hang well. This 
variety also docs equally well on sandy soil at 
Dorking, where the new canes this season are 
already quite 5 feet in height; (2) Pyne’s Royal, 
Which was raised by Mr. Pyne, of ‘Topsinaim, 
and introduced in 1913; (3) Devon; (4) Antwerp 
Black; (5) Bath’s Perfection, which is generally 
considered to be identical with Laxton’s Abund. 
ance; (6) Baumforth’s Seedling; (7) Norwich 
Wonder; (8) Semper Fidelis: this variety is 
very popular amongst jam makers, as the jam 
manufactured from it is invariably of a good 
colour, and is remarkable for its clearness; (9) 
Superlative: this variety, when true, is still 
excellent in every respeet, but in certain soils 
it has deteriorated considerably in recent years, 
and the growth does not appear to be so strong 
as it was. It is, however, one of those varieties 
which very often do exceedingly well when 
planted on a clay or heavy loam soil ; (10) Red 
Cross: this variety does better on light and poor 
soils than on heavy loams, and in the summer 
of 1921 was found to be fairly resistant to 
drought, 

The autumn-fruiting varieties are not suffi- 
ciently well known, and this is a pity, as what 
could be more highly esteemed than a dish of 
ripe raspberries in late September or eariy 
October’? The canes should be cut down te 
the ground each spring, as the autumn-fruiting 
varieties bear on the growths of the current 


vear. Hailsham is a fine variety of this type. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Tn the case of the Strawberry it has heer 


found taat the anthers come to maturity later 
than the stigmas. Experiments have been car- 
ried out with a view to ascertaining whether 
insect fertilisation is absolutely essential, and. 
where the plants have been covered over with 
fine muslin with a view te excluding all insects, 
it has nevertheless been found that the plants 
cropped quite heavily. Large numbers of new 
varieties have been raised during recent years, 
hat. for general garden ‘purposes, the two best 
varieties still in commerce are Roval Sovereiun 
and Sir Joseph Paxton. Laxton’s new Straw- 
berry, The Duke, is well spoken of by those whe 
are growing it, and readers should certainly trv 
a small hed of this variety. It was highly 
recommended by the R.H S. after the trials oi 
Strawberries which were carried out durine 
1920-21 at the Wisley Gardens. The berries are 
large, of a bright scarlet colour, and they riven 
a few davs before those of Royal Sovereign. 
It is a variety which should do very well on light 
soils as well as on richer loams. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

In the case of the Gooseberry self-pollination 
seldom takes place. This is due to the fact that 
the flowers im nearly all varieties hang down 
in a perpendicular manner, and, when they 
open, tue anthers at once dehisce and cow- 
mence to shed their pollen. When this occurs, 
iv Will be found in most varieties that the styles 
are still growing, and that the stigmas are not 
sufficiently advanced for successful pollination 
to take place. Luckily, however, a very large 
number of insects visit these Howers, and, as a 
rule, the Gooseberry is, therefore, fairly 
regular in its cropping. Possibly the hest vane 
ties would be Lancashire Lad (early picking), 
Warrington (tor preserving), Whinham’s Indy 
try (for bottling), and Lancer and Wiutesmw 
(dessert). 

Rep CuRRANTS. 

In the case of the Red Currant, the stigmas 
und stamens generally mature at the same time 
as the flower opens, and, although self-pullina- 
tion is the exception rather than the rule, heavy 
crops generally result owing to the fact that the 
flowers are visited by a large number of insects. 
The best varieties for garden cultivatin 
include :— l 

(1) Raby Castle: this sort bears trusses of 
bright red fruit, and ìs late in ripening; (2) 
Scotch : this variety is largely grown for market 
on account of its bright colour and early ripen- 
ing. It is equally good for the small garden 
(3) Versailles: a mid-season variety ; (4) Fav 
Prolific: this is a very valuable early Currant; 
(5) La Constante; (6) Perfection (Laxton). 

The last two varieties are late croppers 

PLUMS. 


It will be found that the anthers and the 
stigmas of Plums mature about the same time 
‘he inner stamens are at a lower level than the 
stigmas; but the outer ones are, as a tule. 
the same height as the stigmas. Most varieties 
of Plums flower about the same time, and 
remain in bloom from fourteen to twenty 
four days, with the result that successful 
eross-pollination generally takes place when 
any distinct varieties are planted fairy 
closely together. It has been found, how: 
ever, by various observers that the Coe 
varieties of Plums will not cross with 
Jefferson; neither will President cross with Late 
Orange. Large numbers of varieties are een 
self-sterile, and amongst those classified EURU 
this heading are the following :—(Coes ae 
Drop, Grand Duke, Jefferson, Kirkes m 
Late Orange, Late Transparent Gage, ua 
Seedling, ‘Transparent Gage, Washington, a 
Comte d’Althan'’s Gage. Varieties pus 
partly self fertile include Rivers’ Early n 
President, Stint and Prince Engelbert, whue 
self-fertile varieties are Monarch, Denniston è 
Superb, The Czar, Victoria and Pershore 
Enthusia»t. 

(To be concluded.) 
eS 


MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


JULY opened with a spell of ideal see 
weather. but this was effectually ee 
the great storm of the 9th. During the ted 
or six hours of the storm the rainfall amounte- 


i . x 2 ¢ 7 il 
to 244 inm, which greatly exceeds any ae 
in twenty-tou 





have previously measured [lat 
hours. Beyond hammering down the su 


splashing mud on to bush fruits. no ham 
was done. After the storm the weather 
mained unsettled and showery, bringing ; 
total rainfall for the month up to 5.65 a 
which is much above the average [lr ° iy 
As many other dostriets were suffering fron 
sidered Juehv 


drought, I may perhaps be cot prod nce! 
Certainly the warmth and moisture l ae 
trees which fre 


rapid growth, so that fruit 
very sickly at the end of aber Wie 
proved in appearance. But the fruit ee sh 
swell as might have been expected, aan 
owing to cool nights. Apples still lew 

being small. especially the early 
The growth of weeds and grass On 
lands was tremendous, and much el tl 
of the month consisted in dealing with 


‘atly nB- 
June greatly | 


varie’ es. 
the head: 
1e wurk 
them. 
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BusH eae she 
nly crop marketed during July was 

‘a RA These did not yield well. 
owing to the prevalence of reversion, to which 
reference was made last month (see p. 24). 
When marking the reverted bushes to be 
grubbed, I found that the situation was worse 
than 1 expected. Five or six acres are too 
badly affected to be worth tinkering with, and 
must be grubbed entirely. Here I shall plant 
Guoseberries and Red Currants. I shall be 
glad to have Gooseberries again, a6 they bring 
in a return early in the season. Their culture 
was given up when American mildew was so 
virulent. This disease is now less serious, and 
can be controlled to some extent. I am ad- 
vised, however, that it is not wise to plant 
any varieties but those which are fairlv 
resistant to mildew. Careless is largely grown 
for market for this reason, but this is a weak 
grower, so I am not much drawn to it. In 
my private garden Whitesmith never suffers 
from mildew, though other varieties are some- 
times affected. I should be glad to know if 
this ig the common experience of growers, or 
if any other varieties can be recommended as 
resistant. ° 

As for Red Currants, I have never grown 
these for market, as they used to be so cheap; 
but in rerent years they have sold fairly well. 
If they yield as well in the field as they do 
in my garden, they should pay almost as well 
as Black Currants, as they are more regular 
in bearing and cheaper to pick. The varieties 
thought of are Skinner’s Early, which is much 
grown in Kent, and Laxton’s Perfection. 


KILLING INsEcT EGGS. 

Growers naturally long for a wash that 
could be sprayed on to the trees during the 
winter to kill all insect eggs, and so avoid 
trouble from pests during the growing season. 
Last winter a new wash of Continental origin 
wag rather freely tried by growers, and favour 
able reports of the results of its use have been 
published. In some cases trees treated with it 
are said to have been quite free from insects 
this season. Aphis eggs in particular are said 
to have been killed, being found unhatched 
on the trees in early summer. As these claims 
go even beyond those made by the makers of 
the wash, there can be no harm in warning 
growers not to place too muci confidence in 
them. They are made in good faith, but it is 
so easy to be mistaken in _ fruit-growing. 
Exactly the same claims have been made 
before, notably for lime-sulphur. Who still 
believes that winter spraying with limeeulphur 
preventa aphis attacks by killing the eggs? 
The finding of nnhatched eggs is no proof, for 
a large proportion of these eggs are always 
infertile. There is only too good reason to 
fear that we shall never find a wash strong 
enough to act on the shell of an aphis egg 
without killing the tree. 

FERTILISERS. 

August is the month for applying fertilisers 
with the object of feeding the fruit buds for 
the next year’s crop. I shall do little of it 
‘his season, if any, not because I have lost 
faith In it, but because most of the trees are 
making s0 much growth that I dare not give 
any more manure at present. Moreover, they 
be carrying a light crop, so that they shonld 
i oom well next year in any case. I have yet 
o Prove definitely the value of this early 
autumn feeding, but there are cases where it 
aia to have overcome the biennial bearing 
n nt to a considerable extent. The fact th-' 
ae are light this year does not discourage 
am $ spite of heavy crops last year, there 
y ye enty of bloom this season, and much of 
hear } A large Proportion of the fruit has 
me ost since through bad weather, insect 

sts, and fungous diseases, and not through 

ack of nourishment. 

sid ith Tegard to manures used last winter 
Hate oe wool shoddy has again made its 
a aA Meat meal has proved itself to be 

a n id manure for bush fruits. Nitrate of 

a to trees in grass in January, has 

brr Rrowth on trees which had made none 

‘ats, notably some Lane’s Prince Albert, 


oe 
hich appeared to be permanently dwarfed. 


THE MARKETING SYSTEM. 

All growers should read the Interim Report 
of the Departmental Commiitee on Distribu- 
tion and Prices of Fruit and Vegetables, be- 
cause it gives the most complete account of 
our complicated marketing system that has 
ever been published. Jt is to be hoped, also, 
that they will accept the suggestion of the 
committee and press for legislation requiring 
commission salesmen to act under licence, to 
be issued aply under certain conditions respect. 
ing commission charges and business methode. 
The straightforward and reliable salesmen 
would no doubt welcome this ag much as the 
growers, because it would put some check on 
the discreditable practices of the ©“ black sheep” 
of the industry. These practices are exposed 
in the repert. They include the averaging of 
prices, which may please the bad packer but 
robs the grower who packs honestly and well 
of hig just reward. Worse than this is the 
habit of some salesmen, whien the market is 
rising, of selling the produce to themselves 
and holding it for a rise. These and other 
tricks would become more risky ıf the sales- 
man acted under a licence. Market Grower. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lachenalias.— 7. D. T. (p. 60) seems to be 
unaware of the height of the best modern varie- 
ties when he writes that their flowers ‘‘ resemble 
pendulous bells set round a stout stalk, which 
is some six to eight inches high.” I herewith 
give the heights of some I grow, taken from 
my 1920 book, e.g., Rosemary, 12 inches; Pegu, 
12 inches; Siam, 9 inches; Japan, 10 inches; 
Africa, 12 inches; Thibet, 104 inches; Riga, 
9 inches; and Monte Carlo, 9 inches. In 1921, 
which was about my best year, I had plenty of 
spikes 15 inches high, and a few so much as 
174 inches. T. D. T. also states, ‘‘ the colour is 
generally of a greenish-yellow shade.’’ If he 
had written was, it would have been nearer 
the mark. I can produce any number of varie- 
ties in which there is no trace of green in the 
yellow. As a matter of fact, I like the green 
as a welcome contrast to the yellow, and I never 
could bring myself to try to do away with 
it like Sir Frederick Moore did, when he grew 
them at Glasnevin, and laid the foundation for 
the present-day varieties. Tipperary, in the cold 
frame here, was a revelation to me, when it 
bloomed in March this year; Greenland and 
Cork are two more of the ‘‘ greeny ” varieties. 
As a contrast there are Siam and Africa, wholly 
yellow and orange. The advice to put from 
four to six bulbs in a six inch pot is very 
different from my own __ practice. We 
never use pots if we can help it—always 
pans of different sizes. In a six-inch pan we 
put seven or eight first-size bulbs. With only 
four, the effect would be anything but happy. 
I quite agree with your correspondent about 
growing Lachenalias in windows. One of the 
most effective pans I ever saw was grown en- 
trrely in a farm-house window. Joseph, Jacob. 


Olearia nummularifolia.—In my note on the 
Daisy Bushes (p. 57), I did this species in- 
justice by stating it was not flowering this 
season. At the time of writing it had not 
begun to flower: but now—July 30—it is well 
out. It never flowers so profusely as several 
other species; in spite of which it happens to 
be the only species whereof I have found self- 
sown seedlings. Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 


Red Spider and Pear Mite on Wall Pear Trees. 
—I wonder if other growers have had the same 
experience as I have with red spider and Pear 
mite on wall Pear trees? For years I tried to 
exterminate these pests, but with very little 
success; once or twice I almost defoliated a 
tree in endeavouring to get rid of the Pear mite. 
The eradication of red spider was also fairly 
hopeless in a dry season, bnt now, since using 
arsenate of lead in the spray, the Pear trees 
ave practically clear of both pests. The spray 
consisted of soft soap, Quassia and arsenate of 
lead. J. P. Colledge, Cohham Hall Gardens, 


Cobham, Kent. 











SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM HORTICULTURAL. 


THE quality of the exhibits at this Society's 
recent aunual show held in the Victoria Park, 
Handsworth, was well up to the average, and 
the number of entries appeared to be in excess 
of those of previous years. Although the season 
has been so very trying for garuen produce, 
Roses and Carnations were shown in splendid 
condition, and hardy herbaceous flowers were 
well represented. Of indoor plants the group 
of Hippeastrums from J. A. Kenrick, Esq., 
Edgbaston, was a great cultural achievement. 


GROUPS AND PLANTS. 


Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham; 
Sir George H. Kenrick, Whetstone, Edgbaston 
(gr. Mr. J. V. Macdonald), and Mr. W. R. 
MANNING, Dudley, were the contestants in the 
chiet class, which was for a group of miscel- 
laneous plants in or out of flower, arranged 
on a space of 16 feet by 12 feet. The awards 
were made in the order named. All three ex- 
hibitors worked on very much the same lines, 
each group being spanned by the very familiar 
rustic arch, with a graceful Palm to mark the 
highest point, and surrounded by a variety of 
choice subjects. 

Messrs, CYPHER’S group was the best arranged 
and contained a greater variety of flowering 
plants than the others, these being, principally, 
Orchids, Ixoras, Cierodendrons, Liliums, Fran- 
coas and tall, graceful specimens of Humea 
elegans. 

The best oval-shaped group of one kind of 
flowering plants exhibited on a ground space 
of 7 feet by 5 feet, came from J. A. KENRICK, 
Esq., Berrow Court, Edgbaston (gr. Mr. A. 
Cryer), who had a splendid lot of large-flowered 
substantial-petalled Hippeastrums; 2nd, Messrs. 
J. CYPHER AND SONS, with Clerodendrons. 

Mr. E. J. KEELING, Small Heath, had the 
winning exhibit of six Coleus, and T. Bartow, 
Esq., Handsworth (gr. Mr. J. Davis), beat the 
last-named exhibitor in a class for six Fuchsias, 
with large, pyramidal-shaped, profusely-flowered 
specimens 

Cur FLOWERS. 

There were twelve very fine dinner table 
exhibits, each 8 feet by 4 feet, decorated with 
flowers. Ist, W. J. GREsson, Esq., Stoke Severn, 
Worcester (gr. Mr. T. Parry), last year’s winner, 
whose flowers included Gloriosa, Masdevallias, 
Calceolaria Clibrani, Francoas, Humea elegans 
and sprays of Selaginella; 2nd, Sir Georce H. 
KENRICK (gr. Mr. J. V. Macdonald), who relied 
upon Javanese Rhododendrons, Gloriosas and 
Selaginella; 3rd, Mrs. E. Reeve, Balsall Heath, 
who used Roses, Francoa sprays, and Asparagus. 

In the table decoration class reserved for 
ladies, Mrs. A. E. ANDERSON, Shirley, took the 
lead with Roses, Francoa and Selaginélla; 2nd, 
Miss D. Horper, Erdington, who had Sweet 
Peas and very pale pink Carnations. 

The best of seven epergnes of flowers also 
came from Mrs. ANDERSON; 2nd, Mrs. WkeEN, 
Harborne. 

Rosers. 

The principal class in this section was for 
a collection of flowers arranged on a space of 
20 feet by 5 feet, for which a silver challenge 
bowl, value twenty guineas, presented by Mr. 
Pat Collins, M.P., and accompanied by £15 in 
cash, was offered as first prize. This award was 
well won by Messrs. GUNN AND Sons, Olton, 
whose bold masses of blooms included such 
varieties as Flame of Fire, Ariel, Ethel James, 
Lady Pirrie, Padre, Emma Wright and Sunstar. 
At intervals the group was relieved by tall 
pillars of Mrs. Henry Morse, Queen Alexandra, 
Independence Dav, etc.: 2nd, Mr. JoHN Mar- 
Tock, Oxford. whose well set-up exhibit lacked 
something of variety and quality; rd, Messrs. 
JOHN JEFFERIES AND Son, Cirencester. 

The best dozen bunches of distinct garden 
Roses came trom Messrs. S. MeGrepy AND 
Sons, Portadown, whose vases of Vesuvius, Gol- 
den Emblem, Miss Willmott, Isobel and Queen 
Alexandra were much admired; 2nd, Mr. JORN 
Mattock ; 3rd, Messrs. JOHN JEFFERIES AND SON, 
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Mr. JoHN Marrock excelled in the class for 
a bowl of Roses, Mrs. E. Reeve, Balsall Heath, 
being second prize winner. Mr. Henry Drew, 
Longworth, won first prizes for (1) 24 Roses, 
distinct, and (2) 18 Roses, distinct. His best 
blooms were of Mrs. G. Marriott, Mrs. John 
Laing, George Dickson, Avoca, Snow Queen 
and H. V. Machin. Mr. JoHN Marrock was 
placed second in each class. 

The judges experienced much difficulty in 
finding the difference between two excellent ex- 
hibits of a dozen Tea Roses, in not fewer than 
six varieties, staged by Mrs. Henry BALFOUR, 
Headington (gr. Mr. A. E. Hewlett), and Mr. 
Henry Drew respectively; the lst prize was 
awarded to Mrs. BALFOUR, whose flowers of 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Mrs. Campbell Hall and 
Maman Cochet were exquisitely beautiful; 
2nd, Mr. Drew, whose best blooms were of 
Mme. Constant Soupert, Mrs. Foley Hobbs and 
Mrs, Campbell Hall. 


Competition in the five classes reserved for 
Carnations wag very satisfactory, there being 
four excellent entries for 12 selfs, dissimilar, in 
which Messrs. LOWE AND GIBSON, Crawley Down, 
Sussex, excelled with particularly good blooms 
of Zulu, Glamour, Veldfire, Bookham White, 
Miss Rose Josephs, Elaine, Bookham Rose, D. R. 
Crawford, Yvonne Thomas, Peach Blossom, Gor- 
don Douglas and Salmonea; 2nd, THE Cromp- 
TON NURSERIES, King’s Norton, whose specimens 
of Elaine and Bookham White were of out- 
standing merit; 3rd, Mr. H. Wootman, Shirley. 

The best twelve yellow-ground, fancy, Carna- 
tions were also exhibited by Messrs. Lowe 
AND GIBSON, who set up remarkably goog blooms 


of Pasquin, Centurion, Linkman, Sheila Gibson, ' 


Enid Lowe and Lieut. Shackleton; 2nd, THe 
Crompton Nurseries, who had Frank Wood- 
ward in splendid condition. 

The best of four exhibits in a class for a 
dozen Fancy Carnations came from THe Cromp- 
TON NURSERIFS, whose examples of Captain, 
Melton, Firefly and Joseph Reeves were un- 
commonly good; 2nd, Mr. P. Smirn. Tue 
CROMPTON NURSERIES again led in a class for 
twelve white-ground Picotees, with rather small 
but nicely developed flowers, and in the next 
class, for twelve vellow-ground Picotees, they 
were the only exhibitors, but were deservedly 
awarded first prize. 


Messrs. E. W. Kine anp Co., Coggeshall, 
had the best display of Sweet Peas covering 
a table space of 20 feet by 4 feet. The flowers 
were arranged in baskets, vases and pans, re- 
lieved with Selaginella, and made a very im- 
pE exhibit; 2nd, W. E. WARDEN, Esq., 

arlswood (gr. Mr. H. Hodson). 

The Silver Cup and £3 offered as first prze 
for twenty-four bunches of Sweet Peas in not 
fewer than twelve varieties was won by Mrs. 
RussELL, Barton Court, Canterbury (gr. Mr. 
C. H. Rundle). 

Of the four exhibits in the class for hardy 
border flowers Mr, Maurice PRICHARD, Christ- 
church, was placed first with a bright display 
in which Coreopsis, Kniphofias, Astilbe rivularis, 
Platycodon pallidum and Poterium obtusum 
were the pick of a good lot; 2nd, THe CHALK 
Hirt Nurseries, Reading; 3rd, Messrs. ‘l'Hos. 
B. Grove anv Sons, Sutton Coldfield. 

The winning exhibit of a dozen trusses of 
Zonal Pelargoniums was staged by THE CHALK 
Hitt Nurseries, and Mr. H. J. Mrtner, Hands- 
worth, showed the best 12 vases of Violas. THE 
Crompton NURSERIES were the only exhibitors 
in the class for a display of Violas. 

Messrs. GUNN AND Sons, Olton, won the Silver 
Cup offered for a display of hardy border flowers. 
They showed large masses of Phloxes, Del- 
phiniums. Lupins, Galegas and Gladiolus; 2nd, 
Mr. M. PRICHARD, whose examples of Knipno- 
fias and Hemerocallis were particularly good; 
3rd. CuaLtK HL NURSERIES. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Fruit was not extensively shown. The most 
successful exhibitors were Mr. J. Jones (Black 
Currants), Mr. W. J. GRESSON (Red Currants), 
Mr. H. Watson Satu (Gooseberries), Mr. 
T C. V. Carrick (Strawberries), and Mr. F. 
Bartow (Loganberries). 
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AMATEURS’ EXHIBITS. 


The most attractive display of cut flowers was 
exhibited by G. Marriorr, Esq., Carlton, Notts 
(gr. W. Lamb), who was awarded first prize; 
2nd. H. Watson Situ, Esq., Stourbridge (gr. 
Mr. H. Davis); 3rd, E. J. KEELING, Esq., Sinall 
Heath. Of the five exhibits of 18 Roses, dis- 
tinct, Captain W. Jarratt ‘THoRPE, Hucclecote, 
Gloucester (gr. Mr. T. Bircher), was placed 
first with an even lot of good quality blooms; 
2nd, Mrs. H. Batrour. C. B. Worsey, Esq., 
Edgbaston (gr. Mr. A. Davis), led in a class 
for 12 Roses, distinct, followed by Mrs. Con- 
STANCE EÈ. WHITCOMBE, Bewdley, and Captain W. 
JarRatr THORPE, who were placed second and 
third respectively. The last-named exhibitor 
excelled in the smaller class for 6 Roses, dis- 
tinct; 2nd, Mrs. H. BatrouRg; 3rd, C. B. Wor- 
sey, Esq. F. Bayiiss, Esq., Walsall (gr. Mr. 
J. C. White), showed the best lot of 12 Border 
Carnations, and Miss RussELL won first prize 
for 12 varieties of Sweet Peas. 

First prizes were awarded to J. A. KENRICK, 
Esq., for (1) a group of plants, (2) three Ferns, 
and (3) 12 Streptocarpus; B. GoopMan, Esq. 
(gr. Mr. A. Edney), for Gloxinias ; F. Bartow, 
Esq., Handsworth (gr. Mr. J. Davis), for 
Begonias; E. J. Keetinc, Esq., Small Heath, 
for a collection of Ferns; Sir GEORGE H. KEN- 
RICK, for (1) 6 table plants and (2) 12 flowering 
plants; and W. J. Gresson, Esq., for vegetables. 


NON-COMPETITIVE. 

The Silver Cup offered for the best trade 
exhibit in the show was won by Mr. C. ENGEL- 
MANN, Saffron Walden, for a wonderful display 
of Carnations. 

Large Gold Medal.—To Messrs. BAKERS. 
Wolverhampton, for a model terraced garden 
and a border planted with hardy flowers; to 
Messrs. S. McGrepy anD Son, Portadown, for 
Roses; to Messrs. E. Wess anD Sons, Stour- 
bridge, for flowers, fruit and vegetables; and to 
Messrs. Lowe anD Gipson, Crawley Down, for 
Carnations and Gladioli. 

Gold Medal.—To Messrs. HEWITT AND Co., 
Solihull, for Delphiniums; to Messrs. R. D. 
Proctor anD Sons, Chesterfield, for Roses; to 
Mr. C. H. Hersert, Acocks Green, for Pinks; 
to Messrs. W. H. Stmpson anp Sons, Birming- 
ham, for Antirrhinums and Delphiniums; to 
Mr. H. N. Ettrson, West Bromwich, for Cacti; 
to Mr. C. Vickers, Leicester, for bouquets; 
and to Mr. W. We tis, Merstham, for hardy 
flowers. 

Silver-Gilt, Medal.—To Miss S. S. THOMPSON, 
Handsworth, for Cacti; and to Messrs. G. 
STARK AND Son, Great Ryburgh, for Campanulas 
and Poppies. 

Silver Medal.—To Mr. H. Woormany, Shirley, 
for Zonal Pelargoniums and Begonias; to 
Messrs. W. Hopwoop anp Sons, Cheltenham, 
for hardy flowers and Petunias; to CHaLtk HILL 
NurseERIESs. Reading, for hardy flowers; to THE 
CROMPTON Nurseries, King’s Norton, for Pinks; 
and to Mr. A. SHEPHERD, Hollywood, for hardy 
flowers, l 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL SWEET PEA, ROSE 
AND: CARNATION. 


Tue fourth annual exhibition of this Society 
opened in the St. Andrew’s Halls, Glasgow, on 
Wednesday, July 25, and continued during the 
fcllowing day. These halls are admirably 
suited for such exhibitions, and Mr. John 
Smellie, Helensburgh, the indefatigable secre- 
təry, took full advantage of the facilities 
offered him. Lady Mackenzie, of Edinbarner, 
gracefully performed the opening ceremony, and 
likewise presented tho leading prizes to the 
winners. The entries were somewhat similar 
in number to those of last year, the figures 
being:—Sweet Peas, 263; Roses, 135; border 
Carnations, 27; and decorative classes, 82. The 
entriea came from all over Scotland, and the 
North of ireland. too, was capitally repres 
sented. Unfortunately, the untoward weather 
experienced in April, May, and well into June 
told somewhat against the successful production 


of what may be termed exhibition flowers, 
but withal it was a capital display, and 
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reflected the greatest possible credit on all 
concerned. In the Sweet Pea classes, four 
were contined to nurserymen, and some par- 
ticularly fine examples were staged, the 
premier awards going to Mr. William Rae. 
Ayr; Mr. John Smellie, Helensburgh; and 
Messrs. Torrance and Hopkins, Busby, tor 
flowers of outstanding excellence. The fines: 
flowers were seen, however, in the open classes. 
The display was very good, and that pro- 
minent and well-known exhibitor, Viscoun- 
tess Cowdray, Dunecht House, Aberdeen- 
shire (gr. Mr. William Smith), worthily gaived 
the Burpee Cup presented by Messrs. A. 
Burpee and Co., Philadelphia, for the bes 
twelve vases, distinct varieties: the gold medai 
for the best twenty-four varieties, distinct; and 
prizes for the best white variety, the 
bes. lavender, the best Picotee-edged Sweet 
Pea, the best vase of Sweet Peas in the show. 
and for the best vases of a 1922 or 192 
veriety. The entry which gained the Burpee 
Cup was easily the finest in the Sweet Pea 
section. The other leaders worthy of mention 
in the professional classes included Mr, Jobn 
Smellie, Helensburgh, and Mr. James Paul. 
Killearn. 

In the Decorative classes, the Invertrossachs 
Silver Cup for the best decorated dinner table 
(3 ft. by 4 ft.), presented by Lady Wilson, 
Callander, was won by Mrs. John Russell. 
Newton Mearns, with an entry showing es 
quisite taste and delicacy in arrangement. 
Mrs. Marshall, Thornton Hall, and Mr. Georg: 
Reid, Dundee, made very worthy runners-up. 
Miss Margaret Smilie, Cardonald, had a fine 
entry for the best bowl of Sweet Peas 

The exhibits in the Rose section made a very 
fine display, and those securing the premie? 
awards worthily earned their honours. Oí 
all the classes in the show, the unfavourable 
season seemed to have had the least effect on 
the Roses. ‘he freshness and fine colours of 
the exhibits were remarkably good, and the 
staging was of a high order. The leading 
honour in this section—the Dickson Cup—was 
finely won by G. H. Macneal, Esq., Kirn (gr. 
Mr. D. Murchison). The winning exhibit was 
comprised of Colleen, Augustus Hartmann. 
Gorgeous, Pharisaer, Margaret D. Hamill, Mar- 
celle, Edgar Burnett, Mrs. G. Marriott, Mrs. 


H. Stevens, Madame Melanie Soupert, 
ar 


Konigen, Lieutenant Chaure, Frau 
Druschki, Mrs. Fred Searle, Golden Emblem. 
Mrs. G. Norwood, Joseph Hill, Carolins 


Testout, Mrs. Henry Morse. Clarice Goodacre, 
Captain Hayward, Mrs. McKellar, Mrs. R. D 
McClure, and Madame Jules Bouche. 


Mr. James Kerr, Stewarton, led among the 
amateurs, gaining Messrs. Smith's cup tor the 
third time, and it now becomes his own 
property. Mr. Kerr’s entry was a particularly 
fine one, his bloom of the Mrs. Henry Bowles 
being adjudged the best bloom in the gar- 
deners’ and amateurs’ sections. Messrs 
Thomas Smith and Sons, Stranraer, with 8 
reputation of some fifty years behind them. 
won premier place for twenty-four blooms, dis 
tinct varieties, open to Scotland. Trish 
growers were well to the fore in the competitions 
open to all. Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons. 
Belfast, and Messrs. Samuel’ McGredy and 
Son, Portadown, had very meritorious displays. 
the latter being ‘awarded a gold medal (spec 
prize) for a group of new Roses, some of tè 
varieties contained in it winning for the 
grower the medal of the National Rose Societs. 
Mesers. A. Dickson and Sons had also some out 
standing victories to their credit. which 1 
cluded a special prize for the best bloom shown 
in the nursery classes, the variety being Cap 
tain Kilhee Stuart. In the competition for the 
best twelve Roses, for, which Lady Gu 
Old Ballikinrain, Balfron, gave a valuable 


Rose howl, the premier award was won bs 
Mr. William Smith, Dunecht House. ANE 


shire. with a particularly fine entry. 


4 . . 7) i $ 1, 
Murchison, Kirn, and Mr. J. G. William in 
Giffnock, Glasgow, were also prominent pm? 
winners. 

as not 


The display of Border Carnations ¥ sa 
extensive, but for quality it was mest a 
mendable. Messrs. 'lorrance and Hopk ns 
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Busby, led for twelve vases Carnations or 
Picotees, with a meritorious entry, and Mr. 
H. Woolman, Birmingham, made a good second, 
and also led for six vases, distinct varieties. 
In the classes open to all, a fine record was 
put up by Mr. Alex. McMillan, Old Cumnock, 
Giasgow, quite a young man, who carried off 
the Irvine Valley Cup for six vases; the medal 
presented by Mr. James Smith, Darvel, to com- 
petitor gaining most points; and the Lowe and 
Gibson medal for the best single vase of Car- 
nationg in the amateur classes. It was a 
really fine performance, and worthily earned 
for Mr. McMillan many congratulations. 

An outstanding feature in the Carnation 
section was a fine display of the blooms for- 
warded by Mr. D. Walker, Kilmarnock. 
There were over 200 flowers. Mr. James Beats, 
Binrock, Dundee, secured several premier 
henours, and Mr. George Reid. Dundee, Mr. 
William Holmes, Helensburgh, and Mr. 
Thomas Smart were other prize-winners 

It has been stated recently that the nursery 
trade is dying out in Scotland. and the paucity 
of trade displays at this show, compared with 
former years, would lead one to think there is 
scmething in the assertion. Messrs. Austin 
and McAaslin, Cathcart, Glasgow, had a 
remarkably good display of Roses, and Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co, had a meritorious exhibit of 
Ross and Sweet Peas which was greatly. 


admired. 





SHEFFIELD. 


Tue Horticultural Show held in con)uncvion 
with the Great Yorkshire Agricultural Show held 
at Sheffield on July 25 and two following days 
far eclipsed the splendid display held at Hull 
last year. Liberal prizes were offered, and there 
was a good response. The exhibits were staged 
in an admirable manner in two large tents, and 
the general effect was brilliant. The chief 
features of the show in the competitive classes 
were the miscellaneous groups of plants, Roses, 
Carnations, Sweet Peas and the collections of 
hardy perennials and cut flowers which were 
again magnificent. These and the trade displays 


reached a very high level of excellence. 


In the class for a group of miscellaneous 
plants two outstanding exhibits were staged, and 
they were the finest we have seen this year. 
Four groups of hardy perennial plants and cut 
flowers were arranged down all one side of a 
tent, and the quality, colour and general effect 
of these groups were wonderful. Overcrowding 
was the only fault, but this was nothing like 
so pronounced as on many previous occasions. 
The prize-winning Sweet Peas were of fine 
quality, but, generally speaking, the other 
groups were not up to the average, the flowers 
being rather short in the stem, although Roses 
and Carnations could not have been better. 

Trade exhibits were splendid, notably those of 
Measrs. Sutton and Sons, who had a coflection 
of flowers, fruits and vegetables; Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, who staged a 
wonderful exhibit, of Roses; Messrs. Allwood 
Bros., Haywards Heath, who showed Carnations; 
and Messrs. W. Artindale and Son, Sheffield, 
who had a large and finely-arranged display of 
plants and cut flowers. Another notable feature 
in the show was Messrs. Fisher, Son and Sibray’s 
collection of rare stove and green house plants. 
firm also arranged other fine exhibits in 
tont of the President’s and other offices. 

Appended are the chief awards :— 

Group of Miscellaneous Plants: 1st, Messrs. 
Hoc AND Sons, Cheltenham; 2nd, Mr. W. A. 

tMES, Chesterfield. Collection of cut Carna- 


fons . A 
Walden Ist. Mr. C. : ENGELMANN, Saffron 
blooms - oe perennial plants and cut 

: Ist, Messrs. HARKNESS AND Sons, 


Bedale: 

i ge W. ARTINDALE AND Sox., Sheffield: 
GiBsoy i. a AND Sons. Malton: 4th, G. 
eas: Ist M 0., Bedale. Collection of Sweet 
stead; 2nd. Meme Tu. Borron anp Son, Hal- 
ak. Eighteen ai V ADSwoRTH, Bishop Wilton, 
Ist Mr re distinct varieties of Sweet Peas : 
LECRENTRY H WADSWORTH ; 2nd. Mr. J. 
Ronias . lst M. Collection of Tuberous Be- 
oer a: BLACKMORE AND LANGDON, 
collection of cut Roses - Ist, Mr. A. J. 
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ALLAN, Norwich; 2nd, Mr. T. Rostnson, Not- 
tangham. 
NON-COMPETITIVE ExHIBITs. 


Large Gold Medal.—Messrs. Su1TON AND Sons, 
Messrs. ALLWoup Bros., Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON 
AND Sons, and Messrs. W. ARTINDALE AND SON. 

Gold Medal.—Messrs. Fisuer, Son anv 
Sipray, Messrs, J. BackHouse anp Son, Messrs. 
Herp Bros., Penrith, Messrs. J. FORBES AND 
Son, Hawick, Messrs. J. Doveras, Bookham, 
Messrs. Arex. Dickson AND Son (Sweet Peas), 
Messrs. LITTLE AND BALLANTYNE, Messrs. BROOKE, 
Bray axb Co., Sheffield (floral designs). 

Silver Medal.—Messrs. ELLINSON AND Son, 
Birmingham, and Messrs. JARMAN aND Co., 
Stroud. 


ROYAL LANCASHIRE SHOW. 


Avaust 2-6.—The Horticultural Section of 
the Royal Lancashire Show wag held at Liver- 
pool on August 2, 3, 4, and 6. All the ex- 
hibits were staged in one large tent, on an 
admirable site, and reached a high standard 
of excellence. 

The competitive classes were well filled, and 
many trade exhibits had to be declined for 
jack of space. Everything was done for the 
convenience of the exhibitors and the comfort 
of the very large number of visitors. Groups 
of miscellaneous plants, Roses, Carnations, 
Sweet Peas, and decorated dinner tables were 
excellent. The display of hardy perennial 
plants and cut flowers were excellent, and the 
exhibits were arranged with great taste. 
Messrs. BEES, Lrp., Liverpool, had an abun- 
dance of well-grown blooms, with several 
novelties, which made their exhibit a distinc- 
tive feature. 

The following are the chief awards in the 
competitive classes:—For a group of miscel- 
laneous plants, first, Messrs. J. CYPHER AND 
Sons; second, Mr. Hormes. A collection of 
Orchids, first, Mr. J. Macartney; for six 
Orchids, first, Messrs. J. CYPHER AND SONS. 
Dinner-table decorations, open and trade ex- 
cluded, first and second in both classes respec- 
tively, Mrs. JoHN NIxoN and Miss NEWSHAM. 
Collection of Sweet Peas, on a space measuring 
20 ft. by 5ft., first, Messrs. R. BOLTON AND Son; 
second, Mr. F. Bonn; for eighteen varieties and 
twelve varieties of Sweet Peas respectively, 
trade excluded, W. D. IncHaM was first in 
each class; Mr. T. WapDworTH was second for 
eighteen varieties, and Mr. W. CLAYTON 
second for twelve. Mr. A. BOLTON was awarded 
the first prize for twelve varieties of Sweet 
Peas in the open clase, whilst in the other 
class for twelve varieties Messrs. R. BOLTON 
AND Sons were first and Mr. W. D. INGHAM 
second. Mr. C. ENGELMANN won the first prize 
of £15 for Carnations. Messrs. A. J. and C. 
ALLEN, Norwich, won the first prize for a col- 
lection of Roses; second, Mr. THomas ROBINSON, 
Nottingham. Mesers. Brees, Lro., won the first 
prize of £30 offered for a collection of hardy 
perennial plants and cut flowers; second, 
Messrs. G. Ginson AND Co.; third, Messrs. 
HARKNESS AND Co. Mr. W. Rosinson was the 
chief prize-winner in the vegetable classes. 
Many admirable collections of vegetables were 
staged, both in the society’s classes and those 
set apart tor trade growers. 


TRADERS’ EXHIBITs. 


Trade exhibits were excellent, notably those 
of Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons, who had the best 
exhibit of flowers, fruits, and vegetables in 
the show and the best we have seen this firm 
stage this year at any provincial show. They 
were awarded the only Large Gold Medal, tæ 
gether with a cultural certificate. 

Messrs. J)icKSON AND  JRosinson, Messrs. 
ALLWOOD Bros., Messrs. BLACKMORE AND 
LANGDON, Messrs, ALEx. Dickson (Roses), and 
Messrs. Herp Bros. were all awarded Goid 
Medals for splendid exhibits. Silver Medals 
were awarded to Messrs. BEES, Lrp., Messrs. 
J. FORBES AND SON, Messrs. ALEx. DICKSON 
(Sweet Peas), Messrs. ELLISON anp Son for 
Ferns, and to Miss WorTtu for Cacti. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Aucust 8.—The holiday spirit was abroad on 
this date, and the few people who visited the 
Royal Horticultural Hall did not appear to be 
keenly interested in the exhibits. Only one 
display of Orchids was forthcoming, and there 
was none of fruits. Gladioli were plentifully 
exhibited, and other subjects of note were 
Phioxes, Roses, Carnations and hardy flowers. 
Exhibits were comparatively few in number, 
but of good quality, and there was plenty of 
room to move about among them. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: The Hon. H. D. McLaren (in the 
chair) and Messrs, J. O’Brien (hon. Secretary), 
Gurney Wilson (Assistant Secretary), : 
Lucas, H. T. Pitt, Fred. K. Sander, J. T. 
Barker, W. H. White and Chas. H. Curtis. 

The only exhibit was a selection of hybrids 
shown by Messrs. Cowan anp Co., Southgate, 
for which a vote of thanks was given. Two 
specimens of their Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Muriel 
(B.-C. Madame Chas. Maron x L.-C. Feronia) 
bore large flowers of model shape, the colour being 
light rose-pink with a pale yellow disc; Brasso- 
Cattleya Rosita (B.-C. Ilene x C. Dowiana 
aurea) was well shown, and the collection also 
included the yellow-petalled Cattleya Diana 
(Sibyl x Dowiana), C. Thebes (Adula x 
Dowiana) and the finely coloured Laelio-Cattleya 
J. Ansaldo (Lustre x Hildegarde). 


Floral Committee. 


Present: Messrs. H. B. May (in the chair), 
D. B. Crane, W. P. Thomson, W. B. Gingell, 
C. R. Fielder, J. B. Riding, G. Reuthe, G. W. 
Leak, H. J. Jones, J. Jennings, W. G. Baker, 
T. Hay, W. J. Bean, E. A. Bowles, Gerald 
Loder, H. D. McLaren, H. V. Warrender, C. 
Elliott, Jas. Hudson, Reginald Cory, H. R. 
Darlington and ©. Williams. 


AWARD oF MERIT. 


Campanula Hadlit.—Lovers of dwarf Cam- 
panulas suitable for the rock garden cannot fail 
to be delighted with this dainty little plant, 
which is the result of crossing C. pusilla alba 
with C. muralis, the latter being the seed parent. 
The little specimens shown in small pots were 
only five weeks old, and propagated from the 
small stoloniferous growths, which are freely 
produced, many of these young plants already 
showing them. The plant, even when in 
flower, is barely three inches high; the leaves 
are bright-green, roundish cordate, the upper- 
most having rather deeply toothed margins; the 
erect bells, borne freely, are porcelain white. 
Altogether a charming Campanula. Shown by 
Mr. A. J. Hatz, Harrogate. 


CuLTURAL COMMENDATION. 


To Mr. W. F. Horne, Woodside, for plants 
of a white Oleander, beautifully flowered. the 
specimens were in 48 sized pots. 


OrHER NOVELTIES. 


Buddlcia nanhoensis with branched infloresences 
suggesting a poor B. variabilis was shown by 
Mr. CLARENCE ELLIOTT; we are informed that 
this species is dwarf, rarely rising above 4 ft., 
and very free flowering, consequently, it may 
be planted where B. variabilis and B. Veitchu 
would prove far too robust. Calceolaria Glasgow 
Beauty, shown by Lorp ĻLAMBOURNE. is a 
shrubby. cool greenhouse plant, carrying heads 
of orange-ycllow, red spotted flowers; the 
colouring is very fine. Miss Homrray showed 
spikes of the dainty Anomatheca cruenta. 


GROUPS. 


Although it was a small show, there was a 
sufficiency of interesting groups to make the 
visit well worth while. In the centre of the 
hall Mr. H. J. Jones had a large oval group 
of herbaceous Phloxes he grows and shows so 
well. These were in shallow baskets arranged 
on the floor and lightened by graceful plants 
of Cocos Wedelliana. Of the many varieties of 
Phlox, the chief were Etna, Evelyn, Le Mahdi. 
Miss A. Ellis. Madame H. V. Hoboken, Rosine, 
and Frau Ant Buchner (Gold Medal). 
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A goodly variety of Phlox was included in 
an attractive collection of herbaceous plants 
exhibited by Mr. M. PricHarp, who also 
staged sume very guod Kuiphofias, Montbre- 
tias, and spikes of the somewhat uncommon 
white variety of Agapanthus umbellatus (Silver 
Flora Medal). 

General border flowers were also shown by 
Mr. W. WELLS, JUNR., who had a fascinating 
stand of Scabiosa caucasica varieties (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

A long row of double-flowered Hollyhocks 
was contributed by Mr. F. G. Woop, and chief 
among them was the beautiful pink variety, 
Palling Belle (Bronze Banksian Medal). 

Mr. H. MarcHam, a fresh exhibitor at the 
hall, staged a quantity of Scabiosa Azure 
Fairy, which is a pretty decorative flower of 
manye colour (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Various herbaceous Phlox, — Hollyhocks, 
Heleniums, Monarda didyma and Viclas were 
well shown by Messrs. CaRTEk PAGE aND Co. 
(Silver Flora Medal). 

Just inside the entrance Mr. Amos Perry had 
a large collection of herbaceous flowers. 
Lythrum dalcana was particularly well flowered. 
Lilium tigrinum plenum and Yucca filamentosa 
were shown in quantiay, as also were sprays of 
white Lavender and the silvery foliage of Arte- 
misia pontica (Silver Banksian Medal) 

Besides an interesting collection of Gladiolus 
and Phlox. with general border flowers, Messrs. 
J. CHEAL AND Sons had a fine vase of Galtonia 
(Hyacinthus) candicans. In another part Messrs. 
CHEAL AND Sons set up a large collection of 
Dahlias which, besides being attractive in 
themselves, served as a reminder that the annual 
show of the National Dahlia Socicty is nearly 
due. Good, typical flowers of all types were 
staged in the stall. Pompons and Cactus varie- 
ties were very attractive (Silver-Gilt Banksian 
Medal}. 

Gladiolus were freely shown, and it was the 
elegant Primulinug hybrids that predominated. 
Mason CHURCHER, Lindfield, had several of his 
excellent seedlings. Nydia, a beautifully 
hooded flower of deep rosy pink flushing, and 
Ostranto, of golden shading, with crimson lines 
on the lower segments, were superb (Silver 
Flora Medal). 

Messrs. R. H. Batu, Lrv., had large vases 
of such valuable sorts as  Hespera, Niobe, 
Souvenir, Lyser and Arlon (Silver-Gilt Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr. ALFRED Epwarns filled a corner space 
with Primulinus hybrids (Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. LOWE axb GIBsoN showed a number 
of their seedlings, of which Salmon Beauty 
Altair and Pansy, of the Primulinus type, 
and Montezuma, Red Fire and Incontestable 
were the very best (Silver Flora Medal). 

The larger-flowered sorts predominated in the 
collection arranged by Messrs. KeLway BRos.. 
and these included J. E. W. Tracey, Eteocles. 
Superb, Orby, Corri, Golden Dawn and Non- 
pareil (Silver-Gilt Flora Medal). 

Roses were better than might have been 
expected in view of the hot and dry weather. 
Messrs. ALEx, DICKSON AND Sons staged ex- 
cellent cases of Betty Uprichard, Lady Inchi- 
quin, Sunstar, Frances Gaunt, Isobel and 
Richard West. The last named is a new H.T. 
of medium, rounded shape and pale yellow 
colour, shaded with apricot in the ‘centre 
(Silver-Gilt Flora Medal). Such single-flowered 
sorts as Pax, Mermaids Isobel and Vanity 
predominated in the collection of the Rev. J. H. 
PEMBERTON (Silver Flora Medal). 

Carnations were displayed in quantity bv 
Messrs. ALLWoop Bros. and Mr. C. Ewncrt- 
MANN. The former had splendid vases of Sussex 
Crimson, Chintz, Wivelsfield Apricot and 
Wivelsfield Claret, and also arranged a great. 
variety of Dianthus Allwoodii (Silver-Gilt 
Banksian Medal). Chief amongst Mr. Engel- 
mann’s varieties were Coquette, Circe, Topsy, 
Laddie and Tarzan (Silver Banksian Medal). 
Mr. J. KLINKERT displayed well-trained topiary 


specimens (Bronze Ranksian Medal). 
Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 
Present : Messrs, J. Cheal (in the chair), Geo. 
F. Tinley, H. S. Rivers, S. B. Dicks, G. 
Reynolds, W. G. Lobjoit, W. F. Giles, E. 
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Neal, W. Bates. W. H. Divers, E. A. Bun- 
yard, H. Markham and A. N. Rawes. 
` No exhibit was forthcoming in the competi- 
tion for the Bunyard Medals offered for Peaches 
and Nectarines, and no other exhibit of im- 
portance was shown in this section. 





Trials at Wisley. 


Tue following awards have been made by the 
Royal Horticultural Society to the under- 
mentioned subjects after trial at Wisley. 


Autumn Sown Lettuce. 
First-Cuass CERTIFICATES. 


Winter Giant, sent by Messrs. R. VEITCH AND 
Son; Stanstead Park (large form), sent by 
Messrs. NUTTING AND Sons, Lirp.; Brittany 
Winter White, sent by Messrs. BARR AND Sons; 
White Madeira, sent by Messrs. BARR AND 
SONS. 

AWARDS oF MERIT. 


Hammersmith Hardy Green, sent by Mr. 
CuLLEN and Messrs. WATKINS AND SIMPSON, 
Hardy Hammersmith, sent by Messrs, DOBBIE 
AND Co.; Ali the Year Round, sent by Mr. 
SIMPSON, Messrs. WATKINS AND SIMPSON, Messrs. 
A. Dickson anp Sons, Messrs. ‘TooGoop AND 
Son, Messrs. Dosppre anD Co., and Messrs. 
Nuttinc anD Sons, Lrp.; Density Cos, sent 
by Messrs. Nutrinc anp Sons, Lrp.; Winter 
Density, sent by Messrs. R. VEITCH AND Son 
and Messrs, WATKINS AND SIMPSON; Gem Cos, 
sent by Messrs. HARRISON AND Sons; Goldring’s 
Bath Cos., sent by Messrs. Toocoop anD Son. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Early French Frame, sent by Messrs. 
WATKINS AND SIMPSON; Hercules (syn. Webb's 
Wonderful), sent by Messrs. Dospit ann Co. ; 
Grand Admiral, sent by Messrs. R. VEITCH AND 
Son; Schofield’s Hardy Winter, sent by Messrs. 
RaRR AND Sons; Winter Brown, sent by Messrs. 
BARR AND Sons; Reliance, sent by Messrs. BARR 
AND Sons and Messrs. WATKINS AND SIMPSON. 


COMMENDED. 


Trocadero, sent by Messrs. WATKINS AND 
Stmpson, Messrs. BARR anD Sons and Messrs. 
R. VEITCH AND Son. 


Cucumbers. 


First-Ciass CERTIFICATES. 

Aviator, sent by Messrs. BARR AND Sons: 
Koyal Osborne, sent by Messrs. BARR AND 
SONS. 

AWARDS oF MERIT. 

Pride of the Market, Covent Garden, Frag- 
more Prolific and Lord Roberts, all sent by 
Messrs. BARR AND Sons. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Prolific, sent by Messrs. Dickson, Brown 
AND Tait; Bounteous, sent by Messrs. Dickson 
aND Rosinson ; Everyday, sent by Messrs. Barr 
AND SONS. 


Carrots for Frame Cultivation. 
AWARDS oF MERIT. 


Eurly Frame, sent by Messrs. BaRR AND Sons; 
Early Parisian Forcing, sent by Messrs. BARR 
AND SONS; Amsterdam Forcing, sent by Messrs. 
ZWAAN AND DE WILJES and Mr. VAN DER VELD; 
Luny Forcing, sent by Messrs. J. CARTER AND 
Co. 

HIGHLY COMMENDED 

Guerande, sent by Messrs. R. VEITCH AND 
Sen: Early Horn Improved, sent by Messrs. J. 
CARTER AND Co.; Primo, sent “by Messrs. 
WATKINS AND SIMPSON and Messrs, BARR AND 
NONS. 

Salpiglossis (Under Glass). 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Superbissima aurea, sent by Messrs. BARR AND 
Sons; Yellow, sent by Mr. A. Dawkins: 
Yellow edged White, ‘sent by Mr. SIMPSON ; 
Cthamots, sent by Messrs. BARR AND SONS ; 
(Chamois rose carmine centre, sent by Mr. 
Simpson; Velvety Red Glozinia-flowered, eent 
by Mr. SIMPSON ; superbissima Light Bluc, sent 
by Mr. A. Dawkins; Violet d'Iris, sent by 
Mr. SIMPSON; Purple and Gold. sent by Messrs. 
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Toocoop aND Son; Dwarf Large Flowerg 
Mixed, sent by Mr. SIMPSON. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Superbissima Yellow, sent by Mr. 4. 
DAWKINS; superbissima Chamois, sent by Mr. 
A. DAWKINS; Superbissima Dark Scarlet, sert 
by Mr. A. Dawkins; Lilac-veined Yellow, sent 
by Messrs. BARR AND Sons; Purple-violet and 
Yellow, sent by Messrs. Barr aND Sons: 
Purple, sent by Mr. A. Dawkins; Black, sent 
by Messrs. BARR AND Sons. 





MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


TuurspDAy, July 19th.—Committee present: 
A. Hanmer, Esq. (in the chair), Messrs. R. Ash- 
worth, W. Beesley, B. J. Beckton, J. Birchen- 
all, A. Burns, A. Coningsby, D. A. Cowan, 
A. T. Cussons, A. G. Ellwood, J. Evans, W. 
Giles, J. Howes, D. Losh Thorpe, D. McLeod, 
J. Lupton, D. F. T. Paul, F. K. Sander, E. W. 
Thompson, J. Whitham, and H. Arthur (secre- 
tary). l 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


OÖOdontonia Malby var. Decora (M. Bleuana 
x Odm. percultum), a beautiful flower, spotted 
purple, the large white lip having markings 
at the base; Vuylstekeara insignis var. picta, 
a distinct variety, the sepals and petals 
being deep maroon with white edges, and the 
large white lip shaded light maroon. From P. 
SMITH, Esq. 

Cypripedium Godefroyae splendidissimum, a 
richly coloured variety, the large flower being 
of excellent shape. From S. Gratrix, Esq. 

Odontioda Verulam (Odta. Madeline x Odm. 
majesticum), a very fine and ricnly coloured 
variety. From Messrs. SANDERS. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum Zenith (parentage unknown}; 
Odm. Doreen var. Blue Bird; and Cypripe- 
dium Godefroyae amabile. From S. GRATRIX, 
Esq. 

Odontoglossum Alcimeda superba (Jasper Xx 
Osaulstonii); Odontioda Colinge var. Prince of 
Orange (Odta. coronation x Odm. c. Luciani). 
From A. HANMER. 

Odontoglossum Schlienerianum citrinum and 
stapeivides superba. From P. 
SMITH, Eeq. 

Odontoglossum Princess Patricia (Dora X 
crispum. From Mrs. GRATRIX. 

Miltonia  Bleuana, Rutherford's 
From Col. Sir J. RUTHERFORD, Bart. 


variety- 


GROUPS. 


S. Gratrix, Esq., West Point igr.. Mr. J. 
Howes) staged a group to which a Siiver-gilt 
medal was awarded. 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss Wric ey, Bury (RT. 
Mr. A. Burns) were awarded a large Silver 
medal for a group in variety. 





GENERAL BULB GROWERS OF HAARLEM 
(HOLLAND). 


The different floral committees of the wen 
Society made the following awards during the 
session June 25 to July 15. 

I'iksT-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

Tris hispanica Leviatian.—A dark golden 
yellow variety. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Delphinium Joiuan.—The flower 1s indigo 
blue, with a mauve centre and white eye. a 
Delphinium Lady Astor.—A sott mo ul 
self-coloured variety; the spike 1$ small a 
compact. 


ok oo 1 3 ero he 
Delphinium Mrs. Willy van Emond. Th 


, ea s shaded 
semi-double flowers are turquoise blue, 
pink; the eye is white. E ee E 

Iris hispanica Bianca.—This 1s § ; 


} | ne small 
white variety, with a violet shade and a 


yellow blotch lards 
X : ; Ta = T standard: 

Iris hispanica Blue Gan e 
of this variety are purple, the fal a blotch. 
blue, small and round, with a yellow 


sera 
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Papaver orientale Wilhelmina Regina.—A 
very large flower of salmon-pink colour. 

onurei asiaticus superbissimus Mahony 
(French Ranunculus).—This variety has large, 
dark brownish-red flowers on long stems. 


NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


LATEST PATENT APPLICATIONS. 








18,197.—Hanff, E. Spades, scoops, ete. 
July 14th. 

18,116.— Starr, F. E. Lawn-mowing machines. 
July 12th. 

18,050.—Worship, V. T. Garden barrows. 
June 12th. 


17,207.—Aitkens, G. Hoes. July 3rd. 

17,117.—Crandall, L. W. Handles for digging 
implements, etc. July 2nd. 

17,610.—Hunter, C. M. Means for holding 
seeds, plants, etc., for forcing ete. July 6th. 

17,235.—Jones, J. H. Garden rollers, etc. 
July 3rd. l 

16.651.—Souls, W. Spade, fork, etc., handles. 
June 27th. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED LAST MONTH. 


199,867.—Ross, J. Smith. Protection of seeds 
and crops from the attacks of insects and birds. 

199,955.—Bailey, J. J. Wall brackets or like 
protection-supporting and plant-training devices 
for horticultural purposes. 

199,976.—Rolph, H. M. Plant-markers. 

184,794.—Gastl, L. Potato diggers. 

200,013.—Mitchell, J. N. Grain op seed sepa- 
rating apparatus. 

199,551.—Waldron, P. B. Hand-rake. 

199,096.—Cassels, Sen., T. Horticultural 
watering and spraying apparatus. 


ABSTRACT PUBLISHED LAST MONTH. 


New Plant Label._-Mr. C. E. West, of 11, 
Norfolk Road, Higham Hill, London, has re- 
cently obtained a Patent No. 198,081 for a plant 
label made of celluloid formed with a pair of 
U-shaped slots through which a stem or support 
is threaded, the material within the U being 
depressed to assist in gripping the stem, which 
is preferably corrugated. Both slots are turned 
in the same direction and the material de- 
pressed on opposite sides of the label. In a 
modification, the slots are turned in opposite 
directions and the material depressed on the 
same side. The stem is bent round a branch 
or otherwise secured. Further modification shows 
two pairs of slots formed in the label and the 
stem formed of a bent strip, one end passing 
through each pair of slots. 

Messrs. Rayner and Co. will obtain printed 
copies of the published specifications and abstract 
only, and forward on post free for the price 
of 1s. 6d. each. 

This list is specially compiled for the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle by Messrs. Rayner and 
Co., Registered Patent Agents, of 5, Chancery 
Lane, London, from whom all information relat- 
ing to Patents, Trade Marks and Designs can 
be obtained gratuitously. 





Obituary, 


George Caselton.—-The many friends of Mr. 
George Caselton, who for a number of years 
was in charge of the gardens and pleasure 
grounds attached to the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, will regret to learn of his death, which 
- occurred on Tuesday, the 31st ult. Mr. Caselton 
succeeded the late Mr. G. Head as Superin- 
tendent of the Crystal Palace Gardens, and 
it was unfortunate that during the latter part 
of his office the gardens were allowed to lapse 
from their former high state of efficiency, 
although through no fault of Mr. Caselton, as 
the income of that large establishment was in- 
sufficient for its proper upkeep. What he did, 
however, showed him to be a capable crafts- 
man, and he took the greatest interest in the 
numerous horticultural exhibitions which at 
that time were held at Sydenham, being ever 
ready to lend his valuable aid in making these 
events successful. His genial and pleasing 





manner won for him a host of friends in the 
horticultural world, and although in later years 
he had lived in retirement, the news of his 
death will be learned with sorrow by horticul- 
turists in all parts of the country. The esteem 
in which Mr. Caselton was held was evinced 
in the raising for him of a sum of money 
to assist him during his long period of ill- 
health and incapacitation. He was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the National Chry- 
santhemum Society and for a long number of 
years Mr. Caselton served as a member of the 
Committee of the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 
Fund, and in connection with the discharge of 
his duties on the Management Committee of 
that Fund, as well as in any other movement 
with which he was associated, he always dis- 
pare great zeal and sound judgment, and his 
oss will be deeply mourned. 


S. Mortimer.—It is with very great regret 
we record the death of Mr. S. Mortimer, of 
Swiss Nursery, Farnham, Surrey. Mr. Morti- 
mer, who died on the 22nd ult., had attained 
a ripe old age, but the news of his death 
came as a surprise to his many friends, for 
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THE LATE MR. 8. MORTIMER. 


only recently he was in fairly good health, 
although he was missed at the R.H.S. meet- 
ings, which he had in former years attended so 
frequently, generally with exhibits of Cucum- 
bers, Tomatos and other vegetables, of which 
he raised numerous outstanding varieties. Some 
fifteen or twenty years ago Mr. Mortimer showed 
extensively, and especially Dahlias, the chief 
prizes for show Dahlias being generally won 
by him at the exhibitions of the National Dahlia 
Society. This clever raiser also introduced 
several fine Melons and Carnations, and he had’ 
a particularly fine strain of winter-flowering 
Stocks. Several of his novelties received awards 
from the R.H.S. Fruit and Vegetable Com- 
mittee, of which he was at one time a member, 
and those who remember his exhibits will recol- 
lect that the produce he staged was always 
of the highest quality, pointing to his ability 
as a first-class cultivator. One of his greatest 
successes was the raising of Tomato Winter 
Beauty, which was a favourite with cultivators 
for many years. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


CLEANING MARBLE AND STONE STATUES: U. 
Caustic soda will destroy vegetable matter on 
stone, wood or marble. A week solution would 
probably sufhce on smooth marble, but if a 
strong one is used the operation should be 
performed quickly and the solution washed off 
afterwards. Rub the statue well with a stiff 
hand-brush, and when the green matter is 
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thoroughly loosened wash or sponge the statue 
with warm, soapy water. Stone statuary could 
be ireated with quite a strong solution of 
caustic soda and well scrubbed with a hard 
or stiff brush after the stone hag been 
thoroughly wetted for some time. It would 
be advisable to wear a pair of old ieather 
gloves while doing this work, to save the 
hands, for caustic soda very quickly corrodes 
the skin and: causes grievous sores. In some 
cases marble may ms alanad we strong, warm, 

water. Much depends upon nuw long 
the sarble statues have been allowed to stand 
without cleaning; cleaning should be done at 
Jeast once a year, or twice if the statues «re 
continually exposed. Most acids will attack 
marble and spoil the polish, so it would be 
best not to use them, 


CLCVER IN TENNIS CouRT: N. A. P. Nitro 
genous fertilisers will encourage the growth 
of grass and discourage that of Clover, but 
you should endeavour to remove as many of 
the Clover roots as possible by means of a 
spud. 


CORRECTION.—Messrs. H. Beckett and Barnes’ 


address (see p. 48) should be Upton St. 
Leonards, Glos. 
EPIMEDIUM LEAVES PERFORATED: J. S. ‘The 


cutting of Epimedium leaves represents the 
work of a leaf-cutting bee. These insects form 
nests in any suitable hole, and line the hole 
with a casing of cut leaves. The method of 
the bee is first to limit the length of the hole 
to its requirements by a plugof cut foliage. It 
then cuts further pieces of toliage of an oval 
shape, with which it forms a hollow tube 
lining the original tube. Finally, it cuts a 
circular piece uf leaf, which it uses as a cap 
to seal the tube. Its eggs are laid inside, 
together with suitable food for the future 
larvae. 


NAMEs OF PLANTS: O. Sedum acre. W. T. W. 
1. Rosa elegantula; 2, R. spjnosisima var.; 3, 
Corydalis lutea; 4, Sedum acre; 5, Buxus 
sempervirens; 6, Mimulus (Diplacus) . glu- 
tinosus; 7, Helxine Solierolii; 8 and 9, Ferns 
too scrappy and undeveloped to identify. 
G. #f. e cannot undertake to name 
florists’ flowers.—S. C. B. A varietal or 
hybrid form of Orchid maculata. <A. W. 
A Stapelia. Species not recognised ; send when 
in flower.—A. H. B. Ceanothus dentatus.— 
Middleton. Crinum pedunculatum.—JL. S. A. 

1, Erysimum orientale; 2, Epilobium angusti- 
folium.—C. T. Rhododendron Wilsonii.— 
J. R. K. 1, Acer pictum; 2 Quercus Turneri : 
3, Syringa Emodi; 4, Quercus acuta; 5 and 
8, Thuya plicata; 6, Cupressus Lawsoniana 
var.; ‘%, È. nootkatensis; 9, Cephalotaxus 
drupacea. 


NECTARINE Fruits SPLITTING: Anxious. The 
cause of the splitting of the Nectarine fruits 
may probably be found in the failure of the 
wood to ripen last autumn. It may sibly 
also be due in some measure to lack of 
moisture in the soil about the roots last 
autumn and, judging from the undeveloped 
kernels, we boueve your soil is lacking in 
lime. 


Peach EARLY RIVERS WITH SPLIT STONES : 
J. R. R. Peach Early Rivers is one of the 
worst varieties we know to crack at the stone, 
and although a large and good Peach, it has 
been discarded in many gardens, as the stones 
split badly, even in dry seasons. To obviate 
this trouble so far as possible, fertilise the 
flowers with pollen from other varieties of 
early Peaches or Nectarines. 


PEACH Leaves PERFORATED: $. H. The circu- 
lar perforations in the Peach leaves are 
ample evidence of an attack of the shot- 
hole fungus, Cercospora circumscissa. We 
rafer you to our answer to W. A. C., on 
p. 14, June 7, 1923. 


PrRLOxES FAILING: J. R. and Correspondent. 
Your Phloxes appear to be suffering from 
an attack of eelworm. Plant fresh and per- 
fectly healthy stock on a new piece of 
ground. Burn all diseased plants and dis- 
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AVERAGE Alean TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
dears at Greenwich, 61.19, 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, August 15, 
l0 um.: Bar., 30.2; temp., 599, Weather--Raining. 


aÃ 
lt is a matter of regret that 
the flower show, once the 
most popular function of the 
village year, is a féte whose 
“bservance for the time being is becoming 
more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. Whilst the large shows of Chel- 
‘a and York and Shrewsbury flourish, the 
local flower show is becoming rare. For the 
intermission it is not easy to account. There 
never was a time when interest in and 
knowledge of horticulture -was more widely 
diffused than it is at present. Young people 
albeit not the very young—are apt, no 
doubt, to be impatient when flowers and 
gardens are made the subject of conversation 
ind to be still more so when visitors prefer 
to inspect the gardens rather than the tennis 
courts, But it is probable that this was 
always so, for youth demands very active 
pleasures and those of contemplation are pre- 
mature, Among the old, however, the regret 
at the omission of the flower show is very 
ral, They have a soft place in their hearts 
for flowers and the connoisseur’s eye for 
successful cultivation, and they miss the 
annual review of achievement which used 
t9 serve to encourage them in their own 
tforts and to console them for their failures. 
Among the many means of improving horti 
Culture, it is probable that the flower show 
‘ands first. It provides the young gardener 
vith a standard of comparison and teaches 
all of us who pride ourselves on our skill as 
cultivators a measure of modesty which is 


Flower 
Shows. 


most becoming. When the show is held in the 
big place of the countryside, the visitors 
have, or should have, many object lessons in 
the successful and thrifty management of the 
garden. They may sce, for instance, how 
to train fruit trees—a form of art which, 
alas, is becoming rare, and having seen good 
examples they may discover that even the 
small garden may supply—if good varieties 
are grown well—plenty of fruit to the house- 
hold. In the ideal flower show there should, 
of course, be competitions. If held at the 
right time of the year nothing would be 
more instructive than a budding competition. 
Stocks of fruit trees are now fairly cheap and 
plentiful and from our own observation 
in small gardens, budding is an art which, 
like scything and pruning, tends to disap- 
pear. Other countries are becoming very 
much alive to the value of disseminating 
horticultural knowledge in rural districts. 
The horticultural societies of Ontario have a 
membership of over 40,000 and are active in 
encouraging the formation of local societies. 
Similar work has, of course, been done in 
this country by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, te which not a few local horticul- 
tural societies are affiliated; but we think 
that in view of the importance of the flower 
show as a means of fostering horticulture the 
R.H.S. might devote special attention to 
means whereby this tvpically English institu- 
tion might be restored to its once flourishing 
condition, In many districts at all events it 
only requires a little initiative to revive the 
annual show. There would doubtless have 
to be some additional attractions; but why 
not? The entertainment tax is a serious 
liindrance to the revival. People recognise 
the injustice of a tax on their disinterested 
enterprise. If there is no band and no side 
show the tax is remitted; but if, as we 
hold, it ‘s desirable to re-establish flower 
shows, encouragement and not discourage- 
ment must be given. It should be easy to 
devise a formula whereby bona fide flower 
shows, even though they need side-shows 
to attract the countryside, may be absolved 


from paying the tax. 








Imperial Fruit Show, 1923.—-We understand 
that the prospects for the Imperial Fruit Show 
at Manchester this year point to the exhibition 
being the most successful of the series. Firms 
connected with every branch of fruit growing 
and distribution will be represented by exhibits, 
and the collective displays sheuld prove very 
valuable object lessons in methods of production 
and distribution. The Ministry of Agriculture 
is arranging to give a special demonstration 
in Apple grading and packing in boxes, using 
the Cutler machine. In connection with this 
demonstration a packing competition will he 
held to test the skill of expert packers from 
all parts of the country. The total value of 
the prizes and guarantee fund is approximately 
£4,550, and the Committee hopes to raise the 
amount to £5,000 within the next few weeks. 
Amongst the recent donations to the prize fund 
are three silver challenge cups of the value of 
fifteen guineas each from Messrs. J. and H. 
Goodwin, Ltd.; a self-recording barometer from 
Messrs. Muirhead and Maxwell; special prizes 
to the value of £100 from the Associated News- 
papers, Ltd.; and cash prizes of £14, £25 anq 
£10 from Messrs. W. J. Craven and Co., Messrs. 
Simons and Co., Glasgow, and Messrs. Glover, 
Hill and Co. respectively. 

Roses and Carnations at Harrogate.—We learn 
from Mr. P. F Bunyard. Hon. Secretary of 
the British Carnation Society, that the space 
available for the combined exhibition of the 
North of England and British Carnation Societies 
at Harrogate on Angust 22, 23 and 24, is fully 
booked up, and the Winter Gardens and 
adjacent ground will be filled completely with 
exhibits. Conferences will be held daily. Mr. 
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E. F. Hawes will speak on “ The Decorative 
Value of the Carnation in the Garden, the 
Greenhouse, and the Home.” Mr. C. H. 
Taudevin will open a discussion on ‘‘ The 
Cultivation of the Carnation,” and Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton will give an address on ‘‘ New 
Roses. ”’ 


Fruit and Vegetable Orops in the Netherlands. 
—Returns furnished to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture from official Dutch sources show that many 
of the fruit and vegetable crops in Holland are 
much below the average. As with us, Pears 
are a very poor crop, but Apples are fairly 
good, and Plums even better. Taking sixty-seven 
as an average crop in each instance, the yields 
of Apples, 49, Pears, 30, and Plums, 52, are all 
below the normal, Grapes under glass are 
slightly above the average. Autumn-sown and 
transplanted Onions, 62, spring-sown Onions, 56, 
Tomatos, 52, and main crop Potatos, 55, are all 
slightly below normal yields. The amount. of 
land devoted to main crop Potatos in Holland 
is estimated at 529,653 acres as against 412,172 
acres last year. 


Government Subsidy for Commercial Lorries.— 
The War Office has offered a subsidy of £40 a 
year to all purchasers of approved vehicles or 
chassis of British manufacture who enrol under 
the scheme which entitles the War Department 
to purchase such vehicles in a national emer- 
gency at a price fixed by agreement at the date 
of enrolment, which will extend up to two 
years, and in exceptional cases to three years. 
The lorries must be of 30 owt. and fitted with 
giant pneumatic tyres, Full particularg may 
be obtained of the Secretary of the War Office, 
Imperial House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 


Canada of To-day.—In bygone years, numbers 
of Irish labourers used to come to England 
to assist in harvest operations; to-day British 
labour goes to Canada to assist in the in- 
gathering of an abundant Wheat crop. This 
is a reminder of the vast wealth, patent and 
potential, which the great Dominion holds and 
which is being steadily developed. In Canada 
To-day,* prospective emigrants will find a 
standard reference book of general information 
about Canada, and a perusal of this 
book cannot fail ta prove interesting 
to all concerned with agriculture, forestry, 
and allied businesses. To educationalists 
and to sportsmen this useful publication 
makes a strong appeal, while to the student 
of finance the information on taxation, banking, 
real estate, and the export and import trade 
of Canada is of special importance. All the 
important phases of Canadian life and work 
are dealt with in an interesting fashion, and 
over two hundred illustrations serve to eluci- 
date the text and excite the envy of those who 
love grand scenery and the wide, open spaces 
of the world. 


U.S.A. and the Plant Quarantine Order.—The 
way in which the American Quarantine restric- 
tions adversely affect European horticultural 
traders has been set forth in these columns on 
various occasions. Hitherto the restricting 
order has been imposed ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of excluding from the United States such 
pests as might be imported with the plants, but 
many European traders have considered the 
action of the American Federal Horticultural 
Board as prohibitive rather than protective, and 
they will find further ground for that belief in 
a statement made at the annual convention of 
the American Association of Nurserymen, on 
behalf of Dr. C. L. Marlatt, Chairman of the 
Board. It appears that Dr. Marlatt was not 
present at the convention to give his anticipated 
address on the ‘Solution of Nurserymen’s 
Problems,” but Mr. Chase read Dr. Marlatt’s 
report regarding Rose stocks, and we quote from 
the Florists’ Exchange, of July 7: ‘ You can 
now, said Mr. Chase, “import the Manetti 
and other Rose stocks, but the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board has in mind placing a quarantine 
on these and everything they consider that this 
country can produce. The question is, whether 
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or not in the opinion of nurserymen the time 
has arrived to consider putting Rose stocks on 
the excluded list. Tho F.H.B. has been advised 
by Rose growers and others, practically from all 
sections of the country, that it is possible for 
home production to meet: all the Rose stock 
needs, but it would like to have the A.A.N. 
Committee make inquiry through the nursery 
and florist channels and advise of the conclusion 
reached. Mr. Chase thought the larger Rose 
growers would be able to make some statement 
as to whether or not we could produce in 
America all the Roses needed, and Mr. Perkins 
said he was on the Advisory Committee, and at 
the time this letter came in from Dr. Marlatt, 
it made up a list which was representative of the 
Rose growing industry througheut the country. 
Out of the forty-eight names in the list, twenty- 
five advised shutting out further importations. 
The difficulty experienced by the Advisory 
Committee in handling a proposition of this kind 
is that which the Legislative Committee has 
always been up against, namely, divided opinion 
among the membership as to what is best. He 
asked that some defimite decision be reached at 
this meeting, as Dr. Marlatt would like the 
views of the association. It will necessarily take 
some time for the country to get in shape, and 
for nurserymen to supply themselves with 
necessary requirements to start production of this 
kind, but California and practically all of the 
Pacific Coast States have been successful in 
growing Manetti stocks, and that seems to be 
the only one stock about which there is any 
contention. Some florists have stated that the 
California, Washington and Oregon Manetti is 
not suitable for their purposes, that they have 
not been able to get them grown in sizes suitable 
for their purposes; personally he thinks that 
with a little experience and time this stock could 
be produced just as good as, if not better than, 
anything that comes in from the other side. 
Dr. Marlatt had discussed this and also other 
matters pertaining to further exclusions, and 
said the Board’s policy was going to be to give 
the trade two or three years’ notice before 
anything was done. He believes that if the 
trade were given that much time in which to 
get ready to propagate Rose stocks, there would 
be a good supply, ample to take care of the 
demand at the expiration of the time of 
importation.” 


Trial of Pinks and Allied Plants at Wisley.--- 
The Royal Horticultural Society will carry out 
a trial of varieties of Pinks and allied plants 
for cultivation outdoors in their gardens at 
Wisley during the coming year. Three plants 
of each should be sent in time to reach the 
Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley. 
Surrey, on or before September 30. 


Forst Rose Show.—The Rose show held ar 
Forst, Lausitz (Germany), last month (see 
Gard. Chron., June 23, p. 354) was only 
partially successful, in that the enormous rates 
charged by the railways for freight prevented 
many growers who would otherwise have com: 
peted from doing so. Apart, therefore, from 
the Roses already permanently on view, to the 
number of some 30,000, in the Wehrinsel Park. 
where the show was held, there were very few 
exhibits. | Nothing, however, could have 
exceeded the enthusiasm shown by the popula- 
tion of Forst and the neighbouring towns, who 
came in their thousands to see and admire. The 
organisation was excellent, the weather perfect, 
everyone in high good humour—and as those 
exhibitors who did make a sacrifice to bring a 


display, showed Roses of the highest quality, . 


perhaps the absence of quantity was not of 
very great importance. 


Condition of the Crops.—The Monthly Report 
published by the Ministry of Agriculture shows 
that the total area under crops and grass is 
25,941,000 acres, comprising 11,182,000 acres of 
arable land and 14,759,000 acres of permanent 
grass, showing a reduction of 85,000 acres on 
Jast year’s figures. The total area of Potatos, 
467,000 acres, is 94,000 acres less than in 1922. 
There has been a reduction of Potato planting 
in all parts of the country, consequent on the 
poor financial results of last year’s prolific crop, 
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but this’ year’s area is still larger than in any 
year before the war. The area returned as under 
‘Turnips and Swedes is 861,000 acres, this being 
40,000 acres more than in 1922. The area of 
Mangolds, however, 403,000 acres, shows a de- 
cline of 20,000 acres, but with the exception of 
1922 is the largest since 1915. The area of 
Beans at 234,000 acres and of Peas at 141,000 
acres show substantial reductions of 50,000 acres 
and 32,000 acres respectively on last year’s 
figures. The area of Beans is the smallest during 
the last twenty years, excepting that of 1917, 
while apart from the war period the area of 
Peas is also the lowest on record. 


Mr. W. G. Irving.—The position of superin- 
tendent of Covent Garden Market is a very 
important one in the horticultural world, and 
one that has been occupied in past years by 


men who became Widely known for their organ- 
ising ability and wide knowledge of the vast 
trade in fruits, flowers and vegetables carried 
on each day in this great London market. Mr. 
Assbee served as superintendent for about a 
score of years, and was succeeded by Mr. Frost, 
who retired recently after occupying the position 





MR. WILLIAM G. IRVING.. 


for fifteen years, and he is now succeeded by 
Mr. William G. Irving. Mr. Irving is a Lanca- 
shire man, and after his school days at Aintree, 
he entered the mercantile marine, in which he 
served for, three years. Later he acquired a 
knowledge of building and estate management 
and in July, 1918, he came from Liverpool to 
London to manage the Covent Garden 
estate, then just taken over from the Duke of 
Bedford. He was at the same time appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the newly formed Covent 
Garden Estate Company, and this position he 
will still retain. During the past five years 
Mr. Irving has gained intimate and personal 
knowledge of market methods, market business, 
and market men, and this knowledge places 
him in an especially favourable position to carry 
out his new duties as Market Superintendent. 
He has abundant energy, and is easily approach- 
able on all matters concerning the market, there- 
fore there is every promise that he will quickly 
gain the respect and regard of all who do business 
in Covent Garden, and that complete success 
will attend him in his new office. 


New Dahlias.—The Joint Committee composed 
of selected members of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Floral Committee and the National 
Dahlia Society, will hold its first meeting this 
season at the Royal Horticultural Hall, at 11 
a.m,, on Tuesday, August 21, for the purpose of 
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considering the merits of any new Dahlias sub- 
mitted, and choosing those worthy of trial in 
the R.H.S. Gardens at Wisley. Mr. H. B. May 
will, as usual, be Chairman of the Committee, 
and the R.H.S. nominees are Mr. R. Cory, Mr. 
D. B. Crane, Mr. H. J. Jones, Mr. J. B. 
Riding, and Mr. A. Turner, while the National 
Dahlia Society has nominated Mr. J. Cheal, Mr. 
J. Emberson, Mr. A. E. Vasey, Mr. J. T. West 
and Mr. A. C. Bartlett. 


British-Grown Carnations at a South African 
Flower Show.—Amongst the exhibits of the 
Durban and Coast Horticultural Society’s show 
held in July last were sume excellent Carnation 
blooms exhibited by Messrs. Allwood Bros., of 


‘Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, and Mr. 


C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden. Méssrs. All- 
wood Bros. exhibited fifty and Mr. Engelmann 
forty varieties. The tlowers were frozen in 
blocks of ice and transported in a cold chamber 
on one of the boats of the Union Castle Com- 
pany. According to the Natal Mercury, the 
flowers arrived in excellent condition, and while 
the Natal blooms were said to be equal and even 
better in point of size, they could not compare 
with the British grown flowers in colour. Natal 
is apparently suited to the cultivation of Carna- 
tions, for no fewer than 2,600 blooms were 
staged. 


Legacy to a Gardener.—The late Mr. Robert 
Whitworth, of Halifax, Yorkshire. who died 
on April 27 last, bequeathed the sum of £100 
to his gardener, Mr. James Clifton, if still in 
hig service. 


Appointments for the 
Tuesday, August 21: Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Committees meet. Wednesday, 
August 22: Christleton Fruit and Flower 
Society’s show; British Carnation Society's 
show in conjunction with the North of 
England Horticultural Society’s show at 
Harrogate (three days); Biggar flower show. 


Ensuing Week.— 


Thursday. August 23: Royal Horticultural 
Society of Aberdeen show (three days); 
Manchester and North of England Orchid 


Society’s meeting; Dunoon flower show; Peebles 
flower show; Kilcreggan, Cove, and Roseneath 
flower show. Friday, August 24: Dunfermline 
Horticultural Society's show (two days); Blair- 
gowrie flower show (two days); Forfar flower 
show (two days); Inverness flower show. 
Saturday, August 25: Hawick Horticultural 
Society’s show; Craigbank flower show; Lang- 
holm Horticultural Society’s show; Kirkeud- 
bright flower show; Bo'ness and = Carriden 
flower show; Bridge-of-Weir flower show; 
Dumbarton flower show; Inverkip and Wemyss 
Bay flower show. 


‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle °’ Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Dahlias. We are now rapidly advancing 
in the Dahlia season, and the amateurs’ atten- 
tion must be specially directed to this splendid 
autumnal flower. As seedlings advance for 
blooming, it will be advisable to disbud, so a> 
to get the blossoms as fine as possible for 
exhibition, recollecting that the weakest. plants 
usually produce the best flowers. Many con: 
irivances are in use for protection against sun, 
wind, rain and vermin, which all at certain 
periods act detrimentally. After all the endea 
vours to entrap earwigs in the immediate 
locality of the plants, still, as these pestiferous 
insects ‘‘ fly,” their visits can never bo effectu- 
ally guarded against, unless the blooms are 
bagged. We use those made of very fine point 
net lace; this allows the flower all the air 
possible, and at the same time effectually 
excludes the insect before alluded to. Hay- 
thorn’s hexagon netting will be found a good 
thing for the purpose, though perhaps it should 
be of his smallest mesh. It must cover the 
flower, and be fastened round the stalk, the 
bloom must then be protected by a cap with 
a spring at the back, which adjusts it at any 
given height, as figured in the Chronicle of 
1847. The continued rain has precluded the 
necessity of watering, but it will be advisabie 
to mulch the surface of the soil with ve’ 
rotten manure, and to pay strict attention to the 
lateral shoots of the plants being properly 
secured. Gard, Chron., August 12, 1848. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Australian Forest Botany. 


Ir is strange that no suitable text-book on 
forest botany for the use of students anu 
foresters in this country has yet been pub- 
lished. The present work* by Mr. C. T. White, 
Government botanist of Queensland, admirably 
supplies the want for Australia; and a similar 
book adapted to British conditions is urgently 
needed. 

Vol. I. of Mr. White’s text-book, which is 
now before me, deals with morphology, anatomy, 
and physiology; while a second volume 1s 
promised, in which the systematic botany of 
Australian woody plants and the ecology ot 
the forests of the island continent will be fully 
treated. In this volume, 105 illustrations are 
given the examples being chosen from native 
trees and shrubs. The technical terms used 
by botanists are clearly explained. 

The part on morphology comprises seven 
chapters, in which root, stem, leaf, in- 
florescence, flower, fruit, accessory organs (such 
as indumentum, glands, foveolae, domatia, 
prickles, thorns, etc.), and difference in habit 
are described. Interesting information is in- 
cidentally given; thus, in the chapter on seed, 
the various kinds of germination are dis- 
criminated, the examples selected being Palm, 
Araucaria Cunninghamii and A. Bidwillil 
(illustrating two different modes in the same 
genus), Eucalyptus and Peach. It is noted 
concerning the Eucalypti, which produce seeds 
abundantly, that two distinct kinds are in- 
variably found in the same capsule, some 
smaller, brighter, and usually more numerous 
than the others. These are abortive or im- 
perfect, while the other sort, the heavier and 
darker seeds, are fertile; but no explanation 
of this phenomenon is offered. The remarkable 
stages in the development of Leopard Wood, 
Flindersia maculosa, are depicted in three 
illustrations. This tree commences as a 
shrubby mass of tangled, thorny branches, but, 
when 4 or 5 feet high, a shoot is produced, 
which grows up into a small tree, with a 
smooth stem, all the lower spiny branches 
having been gradually shed, the crown above 
bearing only unarmed, leafy branches. 

The part on anatomy follows customary 
lines; but special attention is paid to the struc- 
ture of the stem and leaf, annual rings, medul- 
lary rays, heart-wood, knots, formation of bark, 
and healing of wounds. The physiology part 
is an elementary account of the nutritive and 
reproductive functions of trees. A full index 
concludes this useful text-book. A. Henry. 


The Physiology of the Ascent of Sap. 

One of the many puzzles most of us must be 
content to leave alone is the method of the 
ascent of sap in tall trees—to say nothing of 
the smaller plants. Theories innumerable 
have been put forward from time to time, but 
none of them satisfy everyone. The latest book 
on the subject is by Sir Jagadis Bose,t who 
attacks the subject on the lines he has spe- 
cially made his own. The book is illustrated 
with a wealth of detailed diagrams, and will 
afford most interesting reading to all who 
think as they work among plants. Some of 
the author’s conclusions are:—{1) That the 
xylem (wood-vessel system) is not essential for 
conduction; (2) that neither transpiration nor 
root-pressure is essential; and (3) that there 
are channels other than the xylem for the 
ascent of sap. Experiments with poisons and 
anaesthetics prove to the author that “it is 
the pulsatory activity of living cells which 
maintains the ascent of sap in the plant.” 
Later on the conclusion is reached that “ the 
pulsatory activity of the cortex propels the 
sap.” It is likely that the book will be criti- 
cised as well as appreciated, but the latter is 
the more graceful act towards so painstaking 
and interesting a work. W. C. 8S. 
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By C. T. White. Vol. 1, pp. 223 (1922). 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


VIOLAS. 


WHEN liberally treated, Violas occupy a fore- 
most place among bedding plants. Being of 
easy culture and hardy, they need less atten- 
tion than many other subjects. To increase 
the stock of plants, instead of taking off 
rootless pieces and striking them in frames, I 
much prefer to take cuttings later on, when 
they have quite a ring of tiny roots at the base, 
and plant them either in frames or on a well- 
prepared border surfaced with sand. Kept well 
watered in dry weather, such portions quickly 
form plenty of young roots and grow into use- 
ful plants tor putting out in April. 





Violas require good soil, containing a fair 


proportion of thoroughly decayed manure; they 
also need ample moisture at the roots during 
warm, dry weather, Those who have not tried 
the method of allowing the plants to remaip 
and flower for a second year should do so. J 
have a variety named Sweetness, brought here 
from Scotland, that makes a splendid show 
in the second year, and is far more beautiful 


B. Ladhams produces masses of orange-pink 
flowers during July and August. This also is 
a very showy plant and grows about two feet 
tall. E. intermedium is another excellent plant 
for the flower garden; it forms dense tufts of 
foliage from which arise numerous branching 
heads of soft lavender-blue flowers on stems some 
two and a half feet tall. This plant is in bloom 
from July to October. 

The taller Erigerons provide splendid material 
for use as cut blooms in indoor decorations. J. 





THE BULB GARDEN. 


FRAGRANT TULIPS. 


As the season for ordering bulbs is at hand, 
lovers of sweetly scented flowers should not 
overlook the Tulips. There may be Several 
other varieties with which I am not acquainted, 
but the following three are very good, for, 1% 
addition to their delicious perfume they are 
excellent for bedding and other purposes. 

La Merveille ig a characteristic Tulip and 
very sweet; the flowers are of terra-cotta 
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FIG. 34.—CAMPANULA HALLII: R.H.S AWARD OF MERIT, AUGUST 8. 


SHOWN BY MR. 


A. J. HALL (SEE P. 93). 


than in the first season. To encourage the 
production of plenty of young shoots for pro- 
pagation, some of the old plants should be cut 
ever and top-dressed with light soil, into which 
the young roots at the base will quickly pene- 
trate. H. Markham. 


ERIGERONS. 


Tue taller Erigerons, including the forms of 
E. speciosum, are splendid plants for the hardy 
herbaceous border, as they continue in bloom 
through the whole of the summer and often 
into November. One of the best of the named 
varieties is Quakeress; it is most effective for 
planting in beds or borders and good for supply- 
ing cut blooms. The plant has a vigorous con- 
stitution and a good habit, whilst the delicate, 
pale, lavender-blue flowers are produced with 
freedom from July to September. 

Erigeron Violet Bedder has a very dense, 
bushy habit and flowers resembling those of 
the Amellus type of Aster; the blooms are 
coloured rich violet-blue and are of a very 
large size. This variety also is splendid for 
grouping in beds or for a position in the her- 
baceous border. Erigeron Amos Perry is a 
variety of somewhat prostrate habit, but great 
freedom of flowering, the flowers, which are 
of large size, being of a soft blue colour and 
produced in great abundance all through the 
summer until destroyed by frost. The variety 


colour and produce a pleasing effect in groups 
and also when lightly arranged in vases. Ges- 
neriana lutea grows rather taller than La Mer- 
veille, and its flowers are bright yellow, sweetly 
perfumed and most useful for cutting. Ellen 
Willmott, soft, creamy yellow, ig also a very 
useful Tulip, apart from its Sweetness. 

For room decoration the flowers are best cut 
before they are fully open; in fact, I usually 
eut them when the flowers are just at the 
voint of opening. There are numerous Tulips 
with charming colours, but few possess fra- 
grance. H. Markham. 








THE ALPINE GARDEN. 


EUPHORBIA POLYCHROME. 


THE season of this Euphorbia is over, yet it 
is worth while to mention it for the sake of 
those wo seek after distinct hardy flowers io 
bloom in May and Juue. J saw it in perfection 
in one of the best private collections of hardy 
plants in the United Kingdom. It was 
unusually good there, and formed fine bushes 
about a foot high, freely covered with good 
yellow blooms of the characteristic form of the 
Euphorbias. 

É. poychtome is hardy, and easily cultivated 
in ordinary soil in the border or rock garden. 
S. A. 

B 
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$ The Week’s Work. 2 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. 1. Barker Gardener to Hi 
= ; ls Grace the DUKE o 
MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 


Cattleyas, and Allied Plants.—The continued 
bright summer weather has suited this family 
of Orchids. Plants that are growing freely or 
developing their new pend bulbs should be 
watered freely, provided the compost is in a 
sweet and healthy condition. As the growths 
mature on those varieties that take their rest 
between the time of making pseudo-bulbs and 
flowering, gradually reduce the water supply, 
taking care that they have sufficient to 
thoroughly develop their new pseudo-bulbs. All 
the members of this family that have recently 
flowered and are in need of new rooting material 
should be repotted whenever there are signs of 
fresh root action. Each species, and its hybrids 
for the most part, has a proper season for this 
operation; and at the present time Cattleya 
Warscewiczii (gigas) is perhaps the best illus- 
tration; having recently gone out of flower, it 
will be observed that new roots are pushing in 
quantity from the base of the newly-made 
pseudo-bulbs, and any plants that are in need 
of repotting should be attended to before these 
new roots attain any considerable length. These 
remarks also apply to plants which have com- 
pleted their growth without producing flowers. 
At one time a difficulty was experienced in 
flowering this plant satisfactorily, which was, to 
my mind, attributable in the first place to repot- 
ting the plants in the spring, and the drastic 
withholding of water during the autumn and 
winter. e treatment now followed is more 
rational, and the plants produce flowers freely 
and of a much finer quality. The whole of the 
plants of this species will be better for being 
placed in a slightly cooler and drier position 
than they have occupied in the warm 
Cattleya house, exposing them to more air and 
sunlight, and they should only receive water 
when they become dry. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By C. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LaDy AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

Bulbs for Naturalising.—Foremost place for 
this purpose must be given to the members of 
-the Daffodil family, and their planting may be 
done successfully until mid-October—but the 
earlier these bulbs are planted the greater the 
chance of success. To obviate formality of 
appearance in grouping, merely throw the bulbs 
about the space to be occupied by them, plant- 
ing them where they fall. Should the ground 
be of a sloping nature some intentional placing 
of bulbs will be necessary, otherwise they may 
roll too closely together, even when scattered 
about in a free-and-easy manner. Observe the 
rule to plant much deeper in light ground than 
in heavy soil—a rough guide being 3 inches deep 
in the latter kind of ground, and 5 inches or 
6 inches in the lighter land. Other kinds of 
bulbs to be recommended for planting under 
trees and among shrubberies are :—Winter 
Aconite, Bluebell, Crocus, Snowdrop, Ornitho- 
galum (Star of Bethlehem), Leucojum, Snow- 
flake, Scilla and Trillium. 


Lilium candidum.—Where this Lily is not 
doing well, the clumps may be taken up and 
replanted directly the flower-stems have died 
down. Do not slant the bulbs deeply, especially 
if the soil is on the heavy side, and bed each 
bulb in sand unless the natural texture is light 
and porous. Poor land should be first enriched 
with old manure, which should not be allowed 
to come in immediate contact with the bulbs. 
Fresh plantings of new bulbs may be made 
now. Where this Lily flowers satisfactorily it 
is wise not to disturb the bulbs. 


Abelia rupestris—The pendulous, blush- 
coloured blossoms of this choice shrubby plant 
are now expanded, and will remain pretty 
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awhile. Excepting in the warmest localities this 
shrub needs the protection of a wall, light soil 
to grow in, and in severe winters a slight top 
protection. Another way to manage it in cold 
districts is to grow the plant in large pots 
through the dangerous period in a cold house, 
and then plunge the pot in a border out-of-doors 
for the rest of the year. The plant does not 
need much pruning; what is necessary should be 
done after flowering is over. Plants may be 
propagated from cuttings inserted now. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By W. MESSENGER, Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Esq. 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 

Apples and Pears.—With good cultivation 
extra fine fruits are produced from pot trees, 
but the latter require more attention than those 
planted out. There is, of course, the advantage 
of being able to move them, if required, to any 
suitable position, where they will receive plent 
of light and air, without which the fruits wil 
fail to finish with high colour and good flavour. 
Some early Apples require gathering a fow 
days before use, others may be eaten direct 
from the tree; Lady Sudeley, a- fine early 
variety, belongs to the latter class. Most of the 
early Pears should be gathered before they 
become quite ripe, or they will be mealy or poor 
in flavour, Many of the French varieties are 
large in size and good in colour when grown 
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THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 


By R. W, THATCHER, Gardener to MaRx Finta, Esq, 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire 
Large Onions.—These will require a good deal 

of attention this month if fine bulbs are desired, 

Examine the bulbs carefully, remove all loose 

skin, and support any plant inclined to fal! 

over. This will not take long, it greatly adis 
to the appearance of the bed, and facilitates 
hoeing and watering. Dust the bed with old 
soot during showery weather. Thorough soak- 
ings of water will be necessary if dry weather 
continues; work the hoe freely between the 
rows to aerate the soil, and prevent it cracking. 


Endive.— Make a liberal sowing of seeds of this 
useful winter salad during the early part of +h 
month, preferably on a south border. Wate 
the drills before sowing, and afterwards rake 
the surface down to a fine tilth. Thin the seed 
lings to 1 foot apart as soon as they are large 
enough to handle, and hoe frequently between 
the rows, 


Lettuces.—Ample supplies of water should be 
given to Lettuces, and young plants from 
recent sowings should be thinned as soon as 
large enough to handle, afterwards drawing a 
little soil up to the stems. A good breadth 


may now be sown on ground recently occupied 
by early Potatos; the plants will prove very 
useful during the autumn. 





—— 
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UNG ROYAL PALMS (OREODOXA (ROYSTONEA) REGIA) IN A 


SAN SALVADOR PARK (SEE P. 101). 


under glass, and to extend the season some trees 
may be stood outdoors in a sheltered position to 
finish ripening. It is advisable to cover these 
with small-meshed netting to ward off birds ; 
Tits are very troublesome, and it requires a 
small-meshed net to keep them out. Any nevos- 
sary stopping and pinching should be attended 
to. As the trees are relieved of the strain of 
ripening their fruits they will only require suffi- 
cient feeding to assist in plumping up their 
buds. It must be remembered that the soil in 
pots containing a large number of roots soon 
dries out, and frequent inspection of pot trees 
for watering is necessary, 


Wasps.—These are becoming troublesome, and 
unless means are taken to protect choice fruits 
much mischief will result from their depreda- 
tions. By covering the ventilators with wasp- 
proof, hexagon netting they may be effectually 
excluded from vineries, etc. The serious objec- 
tion to this method is that during a s of 
hot weather the current of air is Hit pee ha 
curtailed, and consequently temperatures rise to 
a higher point than is good for the welfare of 
the vines, etc. Many growers “bag” their 
choice fruits. Various methods are used for 
trapping and destroying wasps, but the most 
effectu method is to destroy the nest, which 
may readily be done by using cyanide of 
potassium. By soaking a small piece of cotton 
wool in liquid cyanide of potassium, and in- 
serting it in the entrance of the nest the wasps 
will be killed, and in the course of a few hours 
the nest may be dug out and destroyed. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By JOHN Courts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanie 
Gardens, Kew, 


Aristea corymbosa (syn. Kitsenia corymbosa). 
—This beautiful blue-flowered plant is rather 
unique, as it is really a hard-wooded member 
of the Irideae. It has always—and with good 
reason—been regarded as a difficult plant t 
propagate. During August is a good time t 
insert cuttings, the best material for the purpo* 
being obtained from the base of the plant, 
where the short shoots, with their fan-lke 
arrangement of leaves, are usually thickly ya 
tered. They should be carefully detached 7 
means of a sharp knife, retaining 4 small g 
tion of the woody base. The cuttings shoul ay 
dibbled in, not too deeply, into we of sandy 


peat, standing the pots under bell glasses a 
cool greenhouse. I the cuttings are sf ' 
rtion of then 


repared and looked after, a pr l 
hocld be rooted by the following gr 
When rooted they should be transferred 5 g! 
to small pots filled with fine, sandy pi is 
the plants become larger and are pot ‘ition 
compost should be used in a rougher ares sie 
Well-drained pots, and care in RM E =A 
necessary at all times to grow this p í 
cessfully, which will succeed quite W 
erdinary greenhouse. 


Richardia africana.—Plant 
that have been rested in p 
shaken out and repotted, nane 
post, mixed with well decaye 


Lily 

of the Arum ©: 
ots should now 
a very Ti 


cow-manure, 3 
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the plants are gross feeders. Where required 
for furnishing the benches, they are best potted 
singly into Cinch or 7-inch pots. Where large 
specimens are required, three or four strong 
plants should be placed in 10-inch or 12-inch 
pots. After potting them the plants may be 
placed in cold frames, watering them carefully 
until they have made some top growth, and 
lenty of new roots. When in full growth they 
will take almost unlimited supplies of water and 
need liberal feeding. Plants that have been 
planted out for the summer should be lifted— 
during the beginning of September—and placed 


in suitable-sized pots. 


Pelargoniums.—Those of the show and regal 
varieties that have been stood out-of-doors 
should now be cut back, using the shoots as 
cuttings if it is desired to increase the stock. 
The required number of old plants should be 
stood in cold frames, and when they have started 
into growth turned out, and sufficient of the 
old soil shaken away to allow of them being 
repotted into the same sized pots. During the 
winter they should be grown in a light position 
close to the roof-glass in any airy greenhouse. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. Harttess, Gardener to Major J. F. HARRISON, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 


Gooseberry Mildew.—Of the two forms of 
Gooseberry mildew prevalent in this country, 
the one known as American Gooseberry mildew 
is the more difficult to deal with. All shoots 
affected by it should be tipped and burnt, and 
the bushes sprayed with sulphide of potassium ; 
a strength of 1 oz. of the sulphide to 3 
gallons of water is usually recommended, but 
this may safely be increased to 1} oZ. as growth 
ripens. In carrying out experiments some years 
ago I reversed the quantities generally given, 
using 3 oz. to 1 gallon of water, with no ill 
results. Yet within a few miles bushes were 
denuded of leaves, by an ordinary application of 
sulphide of potassium. This fungicide will soon 
destroy the ordinary Gooseberry mildew at this 
season of the year. 


Strawberry Beds.—The planting of new Straw- 
berry beds should be done as ground becomes 
available; land previously prepared for Straw- 
berries may be bearing a catch crop of vegetables 
at the present time. The plants should be 
placed at least 2 feet 6 inches between the rows 
and 2 feet asunder in the rows. It is a good 
plan to plant at 1 foot apart in the rows, with 
the object of securing a few good-sized berries the 
following season, and then to cut out the alter- 
nate plants with a hoe, thus allowing the usual 
space for the remainder, which will make big 
stools in their second year. Keep established 
beds well tilled and watered. Spraying will 
keep down the disease that sometimes affects 
the foliage. When removing nets from planta- 
tions, the size and condition of each net should 
he noted on a label. and attached to it 








NOTES ON THE CULTIVATED PLANTS 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR. 


(Continued from p. 88.) 


Tae illustrations 35 and 36 (p. 100 and 101) 
shaw examples of the Royal Palm used as an 
aveutue in a public park, and the Amate ‘Tree 
n aà street of San Salvador. 

y necially worthy of mention is the home of 

r. Federico Klein, the most enthusiastic and 
Progressive horticulturist in Salvador. Although 
ay a small portion of his time can be devoted 
i garcening, e grows large quantities of flowers 
3 on own entertainment and for the markets 

the Capital. In his grounds are more than 
lista i bushes of many varieties, besides se- 
mri fet) Gladioli, Chrysanthemums, and 
intelli plants, all of which thrive under the 
y: igent treatment given them. He also has 
kood orchard of fruit trees of improved sorts. 
of the m agreeable diversion to visit the markets 
® larger towns and observe the quantities 
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of flowers that are offered for sale. Most of 
those that supply the markets of San Salvador 
are ig upon the upper slopes of the volcano 
which overhangs the Capital. Early in the 
morning files of women stream into the city, 
carrying upon their heads wide, saucer-shaped 
baskets filled with vegetables, fruits, and other 
produce, and not a few of them bring baskets 
of flowers—white Lilies (Lilium longiflorum), 
Roses, bunches of fragrant Violets, and dozens 
of other kinds. In few places do Roses thrive 
so well as in Salvador, and although often the 
receive little care, the bushes are loaded wit 
well-formed blossoms throughout the year. The 
rices they bring in the markets seem ridiculous 
in comparison with those of scarcely superior 
hothouse flowers in northern countries. 

Many of the familiar garden plants of tem- 
perate regions are cultivated in Salvador, such 
as the Orange Day Lily (Hemerocallis fulva), 
Cockscomb (Celosia cristata), Bachelors’-Buttons 
(Gomphrena globosa), Four-o’-clocks (Mirabilis 
Jalapa), Carnations, Pinks (Dianthus chinensis), 
the California Poppy (Eschscholzia californica), 
the common Poppy (Papaver somniferum), Sweet 
Aflyssum, at least one Spiraea (S. cantoniensis 
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Bougainvillea glabra, perhaps the favourite orna- 
mental vine of tropical America; Sedum mexi- 
canum, a pretty little plant with yellow flowers, 
probably imported from the Old orld although 
it has not yet been identified with any species 
of that region, and is known only in guions 
in Mexico and Central America; Hydrangea 
opuloides; Philadelphus inodorus and P. mexi- 
canus; Caesalpinia pulcherrima, the most fre- 
quent ornamental shrub about dwellings in 
Mexico and Central America; Clitoria ternatea, 
a herbaceous vine with attractive large, blue 
flowers; ‘Phaseolus Caracalla; Acalypha this- 
pida, with pendant, red, ament-like flower 
spikes, and A. wilkesiana, the latter frequently 
planted for its coloured foliage, which is rather 
effective at distance; Codiaenm variegatum var. 
pictum; the well-known Poinsettia (Euphorbia 
pulcherrima, most gorgeous of tropical American 
shrubs, known locally as Flor de Pascua or 
Christmas-flower, because it is at its best about 
Christmas time; Euphorbia neriifolia, a spiny 
Old World species, planted for hedges; Jatropha 

dagrica, with bright red flowers and a curious 
ulb-like root half-exposed above the soil; Pedi- 
lanthus tithymaloides, which is often grown in 
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FIG. 36.—THE AMATE TREE (FICUS SP.) IN A SAN SALVADOR STREET, 


var. lanceolata), Lupins (Lupinus hirsutus). 
Sweet Peas, Pelargoniums in variety, Touch- 
Me-Nots and Impatiens Sultani, Hibiscus 
syriacus, Pansies, Phlox Drummondii, Helio- 
trupe, Verbenas, Coleus, Petunias, Cosmos and 
Scabiosa atropurpurea. 

It may be noted here that two of these plants, 
Gomphrena globosa and Mirabilis Jalapa, are 
supposed to be natives of tropical America, yet 
I 40 not believe they have ever really been found 
wild. They must have been in cultivation for 
many centuries, but even so one wonders what 
has become of the wild forms from which they 
sprang. There are numerous other tropical] 
American plants of which the same statements 


may be made. 

Many of the cosmopolitan tropical plants are 
grown here, of course, among which may be 
mentioned: Zebrina pendula, in gardens and 
also wild along streams in the mountains; 
Asparagus plumosus and A. Sprengeri; Cordy- 
line terminalis, including the form with purple 
foliage; Sanseviera guineensis, which is planted 
in hedges and readily becomes naturalised; Tri- 
tonia crocosmaeflora; Aristolochia grandiflora 
frequent as a wild plant, and certain to attract 
notice because of its giant but ugly flowers: 
Antigonon guatemalense, a native vine with 
masses of pink flowers, quite as handsome as 
the better-known A. leptopus, with which it is 
easily confused; Iresine Herbstii, probably a 
derivative of that common weed, I. celosioides; 


hedges; Abutilon striatum, another supposedly 
Central American plant which is probably not 
known in the wild state; Hibiscus schizopetalus 
and H. rosa-sinensis, the latter in many varie- 
ties; Henna (Lawsonia inermis); Myrtle (Myrtus 
communis), Plumbago capensis; Jasminum 
grandiflorum and J. Sambac; Beaumontia grandi- 
flora, a strikingly beautiful vine with large 
pure white flowers that resemble those of the 
Daturas; Oleanders; Stephanotis floribundy: 
Clerodendron Thomsonae; Holmskioldia san- 
guinea; Datura candida; Solanum seaforthianum 
and S. Wendlandii, handsome vines with violet 
blossoms; Pandorea jasminoides, a slender Aus- 
tralian vine with white and purple flowers: 
Pyrostegia venusta, a creeper with orange-red 
flowers which is even more showy than the 
Bougainvillea and is one of the most popular 
ornamental plants throughout Mexico and Cen- 
tral American; Tecoma capensis, another showy 
vine of the same family; a Ruellia with purple 
blossoms; Sanchezia nobilis; Thunbergia erecta 

J 


a shy-blooming shrub, and T. faurifolj 
an exceptionally handsome vine, te palan 
almost hidden beneath masses of viclot. 
purple flowers; Gardenia jasminoides. Ixora 
coccinea and I. finlayana; Mussaenda 
pubescens; and the Japanese Honeysuckle 
Lonicera japonica. Paul C. Standley. 
Assistant Curator, Plant Division USA 


National Museum, Washin gton. 
(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 


PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock 
Garden, W.C.2. ck Street, Covent 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their com- 
munications, and save us much time and trouble, 
if they would kindly observe the notice printed 
weekly to the effect that all letters relating te 
financial matters, and to advertisements should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that all communi- 
cations intended for publication or referring to 
the Literary department, and all plant, to be 
named, should be directed to the Epitons. The 
two departments, Publishing and Editorial, are 
distinct, and much unnecessary delay and confusion 
arise when letters are misdirected. 


Special Notice to Correspcndents.—The Editors 
do not undertake to pay for any contributions or 
illustrations, or to return unused communications 
or illustrations, unless by special arrangement, 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any opinions expressed by their correspondents, 


Tllustrations.—TVhe Editors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings suitable jor 
reproduction, of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, 
trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible for lose 
or injury. 








MR. KINGDON WARD’S 
SEVENTH EXPEDITION 
IN ASIA.* 


No. 19.—TuHE SALWEEN RIVER. 


T proved no easy matter to engage porters 
to go to the Taron, and quite impossible to 
engage an interpreter. The latter would have 

been of no use unless he went with me all the 
way to Hkamti Long—a month’s march; and 
then he could not get back to the Salween for 
six months! No wonder the only available in- 
terpreter was reluctant. The season was well 
advanced—hence the difficulty with the porters 
also; but the weather had set in for a really 
fine spell, and after a good deal of talk, seven 
porters were engaged to accompany me for ten 
days, at one pound sterling a head. In order to 
economise food and transport still further—for 
there was no saying what difficulties might be 
encountered when the Taron was reached—my 
cook Lao Li returned to tne Mekong; his job 
now was to escort my mules down to Ta-li and 
hand my kit over to friends, who would forward 
it to Burma. 

On October 19, therefore, we set out once 
again, seven porters and myself, without cook, 
servant, or interpreter; but I was not going to 
let a detail like that interfere with my reaching 
the Taron, at this, the third attempt. The difti- 
culties could be coped with as they arose; for 
the time being, with three of the Lutzu porters 
more or less conversant with Chinese, and will- 
ing to help me, I was content. 

It was a lovely day. We dropped down the 
steep hillside to the stream a thousand feet 
below, through a tangle of grass and shrubs. 
Cornus capitata, a small tree, is common here- 
abouts. and its Strawberry-like fruits were 
almost ripe. The natives eat them, but, in my 
opinion, they are very insipid. There is a small 
bush Rhododendron, which grows on the sunny 
slopes hereabouts—R. sinovirgatum. It is com- 
mon in the Salween valley itself on open banks 
where Pines and shrub growth flourish—not in 
the sheltered gullies choked with jungle. Some- 
times it is no more than an undershrub, being 
very like R. racemosum in appearance, which, 
indeed, is a closely allied species. I have never 
seen R. sinovirgatum in flower; but it must 
have been prolific this year, for the plants were 
covered with healthy fruit. Seed was collected. 

We lunched at a hut in the valley, and then 
started to climb the last spur separating us from 
the Salween river itself. From the top we had 
another glimpse of the Gompa La (see Fig. 37), 
its head muffled in cloud. The descent to the 
Salween is atrociously steep. The sunny slopes 


are scantily clothed with Pine, Alder and Oak, 


* The previous articles by Mr. Kingdon Ward were 
published in our issues of May 14, June 18, July 23, 
August 20, September 3, October 8, 29, 1921; January 
7, 21, March 11, 25, April &, 22, May 6, 20, June 3, 17, 
July 1, 15, 22, August 5, 26. September 9, 23, October 
7, 21, November 4, 18, December 2, 16, 30, 1929: 
January 12, 27, February 10, 24, March 10, 24, April 7, 
2], May 5, June 2, 23, July 7 and 21, 1923. 
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springing up from a sea of coarse grass, Bracken 
and = semi-herbaceous plants — Compras 
Labiatae, Hedychium, Anemone, etc. ; have 
referred to it before. It is astonishing the 
amount of territory west of the Mekong which 
is covered with this formation. Once the 
eastern Irrawaddy is crossed, however, the Indo- 
Malayan jungle swamps everything. 

The Salween valley here has eight months’ 
rain in the year, and four months’ fine weather— 
not all at once though. In the dry weather the 
atmosphere is still saturated, and heavy dews 
take the place of rain. Consequently, tree 
growth is the dominant feature. It is quite im- 
possible to say what the rainfall is, but, no 
doubt, it is in the neighbourhood of 80 or 90 
inches, to judge by the vegetation in the ravines. 

On October 19 we crossed the Salween, and 


‘marched along the right bank to Tra-mu-tang. 


There were bushes of Rhododendron decorum, 
and whole thickets of R. sinovirgatum on the 
Pine-clad slopes. In the villages were thorny 
Quince trees and hedges, and Orange trees, 
though the fruit was not yet quite ripe. 





IRRAWADDY DIVIDE. 


FIG. GOMPA LA ; SALWEEN- 


November is the month for Oranges, which, bv 
the way, are green, but deliciously sweet and 
juicy for all that. Peach trees are common; 
ut there is nothing else in the way of fruit. 

Crossing the paddy terraces below the lime- 
stone escarpment of Tra-mu-tang next morning, 
we presently entered the Marble Gorge, and in a 
moment found ourselves in semi-tropical forest. 
There were Orchids on the trees and on the 
rocks, some of them in flower; the most striking 
was a species of Cirrhopetalum, its flowers 
arranged in the form of a wheel, the spokes 
being represented by the narrow, elongated 
labellums. 

On the opposite side of the gorge, clin ing to 
the sun-drenched cliff, were many small Palm 
trees, the first of the Indo-Malayan Palms; bu 
I could not make out what they were. 

It did not take us long to traverse the Marble 
Gorge, despite the fact that the path had been 
smashed to fragments during a terrific spate. 
In the summer the river had risen 40 feet kere 
and for weeks the gorge was impassable, though 
the path is high above the average water level. 
When at last the river dropped, there was no 
path left. 
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Just above the gorge a tremendous torrent 
comes booming down from the Irrawaddy divide, 
and hurls itself over a barricade of boulders into 
the Salween; it is the glacier torrent from the 
Gompa La, and up it lies the path to India, 

We began by climbing a very steep, grassy 
slope, which in places was carpeted with a tiny 
creeping Fig, bearing very sweet, berry-like 
fruits. I found one, and enjoyed it; but the 
natives had already been over the plants and 
eaten most of them. The plant at first sight 
looks more like a Gaultheria, or some such thing, 
than a Fig. 

After ascending some hundreds of feet, we 
reached a small village, and halted for lunch. 
We had a wonderful view, looking right down 
on to the Marble Gorge from here, half in sun- 
light and half in shadow. 

We now continued the ascent, following a very 
narrow path buried in high grass. A small 
flowered Torenia grew by the patches of cultiva- 
tion. the first of the genus, which is so prolific 
further west, in numbers, if not in species. A 
moment later we turned the shoulder, and 
entered a deep gorge. 

We were now introduced to terrifying travel. 
The path—where there was a path—was a mere 
ledge along the face of the cliff, but it was com- 
plicated by being buried in the most luxuriant 
grass. What a place for the mules—if only 
one could have got them there! Once through 
the worst of the defile we came to masses of 
Luculia A deere L. gratissima) in full 
bloom. e great, corymbose globes of pale pink 
flowers were most striking, and showed up 
splendidly against the dark green vegetation. 
The flowers, of course, are deliciously fragrant; 
unfortunately, they wilt very quickly after 
being plucked. 

Crossing a deep ravine, where many forest 
trees grew, I came upon several ground Orchids, 
and then my whole attention was absorbed in 
the first tree Rhododendron; the pale coppery- 
red, glass-smooth trunk was unmistakable, 
though it was a long time before I could find 
any fruits. 

It proved to be one of the Oxyphyllum series, 
of which I had found one species in 1921, in 
southern Yunnan. That, however, was a bush. 
This was a tree; and no mean tree either, grow- 
ing 30 feet to 40 feet high, though slender, and 
not much branched. The loose truss, with only 
three or four flowers, is characteristic; but the 
character by which one can most readily recog- 
nise the group is the queer fruit, a long, slender 
curved capsule which opens by bulging in the 
middle, the valves separating from the central 
column midway between base and apex; so that 
the ripe capsule appears to be beaked. The 
seeds are few in each valve (KW. 5425).. 

The glabrous leaves and slim-pointed buds are 
also rather typical; but in the depths of the 
forest, where you cannot tell one tree from 
another, you could always distinguish this 
Rhododendron by the smooth, almost glossy. 
chestnut-purple stem, without a rag or a tatter 
of bark flying from it. and without a Fern or 4 
sprig of moss even adhering to it. 

Late in the afternoon we reached the last Lisu 
village, and halted for the night. On “a 
morrow we would begin the serious ascent of vi 
Salween-Irrawaddy divide. F. Kingdon Wart 
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Imports of Shelled Walnuts.—It is not gener 
ally (ieee that dried, shelled Walnuts è 
largely imported from China, where the cr 
are planted generally to furnish shade. PE 
shipping season commences in September, a tn 
the north of China most of the nuts are We i 
Tientsin; they are exported either in the he 
or shelled. Shelled nuts are transported to 
shipping ports in thin wooden boxes, aora 
fifty to one hundred pounds each, but AA 
final shipment they are graded in ares 
As with most of the commodities exporter oly 
China, states the Journal of the Royal elt i 
of Arts, the producers of Walnuts cae 
little of the profits. At the beginning S or 
harvest season. the local dealer contrac 
the farmers for the crop, and later a dealet? 
Tientsin and other ports, where wholesale 
take it over. 
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First of all, what is the Kingcup? At one 
time I would have thought this query to be 
superfluous, believing the plant to be Ranuncu- 
lus repens. But there are not a few le 
who use the term to embrace a larger number 
of plants, and some confine it to the Marsh 
Marigold. The name may be old, but I have 
not found it among very old names, so that 
if it is old, it was not a common name. I 
think the beginning of the sixteenth century is 
the limit one must determine, though Gerarde 
states that the very similar ‘‘ King Cob” was 
old in his time, and we have from him these 
variants, King Kob, King Knap and King 
Knop, and very probably one or other may be 
the original form, and not ‘‘Cup.’’ On re- 
ferring to Dr. Prior’s Popular Names of 
British Plants, Cob is stated to be derived from 
Copp, a head; and Knop from Cnaep, a button, 
both from the bud and the double flower being 
like a button as worn by kings. King, it may 
be remarked, is put in the possessive case by 
Prior, without any apparent cause. 

It is unfortunate that not a few definitions 
in this very learned book are spoiled by 
inaccuracies, and that happens in the present 
instance. Lyte defines a ‘‘ Knoppe”’ thus: 
“ After the flowers there come up rounde heads 
or buttons, more rougher than the Knoppes of 
water crowfoote.”” So that while it is correct 
to state that the word refers to buttons, it is 
clear that it is the many-seeded carpels, and 
neither buds nor flowers, to which the name 
applies. Gerarde provides a much better history 
of the word than Lyte. He refers it to one of 
two Ranunculi, or perhaps to both. One is 
Ranunculus repens, ‘‘ Common Crowfoot,’’ the 
other R. acris, ‘‘Right Crowfoot.” But “right” 
here does not mean ‘‘ true,’’ but is simply the 
translation of the Latin R. surrectis cauliculis. 
It is to these two plants that Gerarde applies 
the names of King Kob, Gold Cups, Gold 
Knobs, Crowfoot and Butter floures. The 
assumption that King may be descriptive of the 
cob or button, seems rather far fetched, and is 
one of those names that may never give up its 
history. I find a curious use of “Kings” in 
Lawson’s Country Housewife’s Garden, in 
which, treating of Parsnips, it is noted “ the 
Kings (that is in the middest) seed broadest 
and reddest,’’ meaning that the finest seed is 





produced in the central part of the umbel. 


But I would not suggest that ‘‘ King” in the 
instance under review predicates a superior 
kind of Crowfoot; though it may. Culpepper 
seems to refer King Knob to Ranunculus repens, 
which he states is the ‘‘ yellowist flower he 
ever did see.” 

Let us now see what poets and others con- 
sider the plant to be, which may be gathered 
from the plants it is associated with. I will 
leave out Spenser and begin with Gay. ‘“‘ Fair 
is the Kingcup that in meadow blows. Fair is 
the daisie that beside her grows.” 

Cowper is equally clear where he tells of 
Children who ‘‘Gather the Kingcup in the 
yellow mead, Amd princk their hair with 
daisies.” How convincing, too, is Sir Walter 
Scott. where he tells of Jeannie Deans, ‘‘ think- 
ing on the bonny spots of turf sae fu’ o’ gowans 
and yellow Kingcups among the craigs at St. 
Leonards.’’ To mention Wordsworth is to call 
to mind involuntarily: ‘‘ Pansies, Kingcups, 
Lilies, Daisies.” No commentary is needed in 
any of these instances. 

It may be news to some that the familiar 
Buttercup is comparatively a novel appellative. 
Butterflower, as we have seen, is old, and re- 
mained in current use for a long time, as 
appears from Gay’s line: ‘‘ Let weeds instead 
of Butterflowers appear,” and it, and not 
Buttercup, is found in Johnson’s Dictionary. 
‘“ Butter °?” has given rise to some con- 
troversy ; Dr. Prior, to quote again, derives the 
word from ‘‘ bouton d'or,” thinking that butter 
is a corruption of button, but were that the 
case ithe full designation oould scarcely be 
“butter floure,” unless there was originally a 
double form commzn, of which there is no 


record. From the play of children, the true 
conservators of traditionary customs, may we 
not obtain a hint? One may still observe a 


child putting the fully expanded flower of a 


Buttercup under the chin of a companion, in 
order to discover if he or she “ loves butter.” 
The children know that a faint yellow hue from 
the flower will be assumed by the skin, and 
this peculiarity of a shining greasy butteriness 
on the petals ıs probably the true origin of the 
name. 

Then there are Bachelon’s Buttons; Lyte 
mentions R. acris fl. pleno by that name, and 
five years earlier Tusser lists the flower. 
Gerarde, too, mentions it, having found a wild 
specimen. While in a chapter ‘‘Of double 
yellow and ‘white Batchelar’s Buttons” he 
describes and illustrates a double form of R. 
bulbosus, with secondary and tertiary flower 
heads proceeding from the primary head. A 
second is a double R. repens, discovered in 
Lancashire, and a third R. aconitifolius fl. pl., 
now known as Fair Maids of France, perhaps 
the flower of the nursery rhyme :— 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM PURPLE EMPEROR 
PITT’S VARIETY. 

A FLOWER from the small plant of this model 
variety, which is excellent in size, shape and 
colour, shown by H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, 
Stamford Hill (gr., Mr. Thurgood), in its fading 
condition discloses the fact that the deep violet 
maroon which spreads over the whole of the 
segments, except for the thin, silver-thread-like 
margin, is body-colour and not surface colour 
as in most hybrid Odontoglossums, which have 
invariably the colouring displayed on a whitish 
ground, The whole of the tissue in the flower 
of this form of O. Purple Emperor is of the 
same uniform dark colour, the reverse side of 
the segments being as dark as the front. 


LAELIO-CATTLEYA NANON. 


THE first flower of the new Laelio-Cattleya 
Nanon from the raisers, Messrs. Cowan and Co., 


Southgate, while proving a very fine addition 


to the Laelio-Catt!evas, also gives an instructive 





FIG. 38.—RHODODENDRON FRASERI 


** Mistress Mary, quite contrary, how does your 
arden grow, 

With cockleshells and silver bells and Fair- 
maids all of a row.” 

These were all common well into last century, 

though they seem now to be but little grown. 

R. P. Brotherston. 


PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


RHODODENDRON FRASERI. 


A PLANT of this, beautiful and interesting 
hybrid Azalea (Fig. 38) has flowered freely in 
the Arnold Arboretum this spring for the third 
year in succession. Rhododendron Fraseri* is of 
Canadian origin, having been raised by Mr. G. 
Fraser, of Ucluelet, Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia, by crossing Rhododendron canadensis 
with R. japonicum. The young plants flowered 
for the first time in 1919, and the same year 
Mr. Fraser sent a living plant to the Arnold 
Arboretum. The flowers are a pleasing shade of 
light rose-lilac and slightly but pleasantly fra- 
grant. The habit is good and the plant is very 
floriferous. It seems to be perfectly hardy and 
promises to be a very useful addition to the 
spring garden. W. H. Wilson, Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Harvard University. 


* W. Watson in Gard. Chron., ser. 3, LXVII., p. 225 
(1920). 





lesson in hybridising with a preconceived pur- 
pose. It was obtained by crossing Laelio- 
Cattleya Ivanhoe (L.-C. eximia x C. Dowiana 
eee again with C. Dowiana aurea. The 
Veitchian L.-C. eximia of 1890 was obtained by 
crossing C. Warneri and L. purpurata, and, 
like most crosses with L. purpurata, had the 
defective narrow sepals of that species. The 
repeated crossing with C. Dowiana aurea and 
the influence of C. Warneri has resulted in 
a noble flower of the true, large-flowered Cattleya 
type. Although borne on a very small plant 
the bloom was nearly eight inches across. The 
sepals and petals are light rosy mauve, with a 
delicate silver veining; the median area of the 
broadly-expanded labellum, which is ruby-purple 
in front, is golden-yellow with closely arranged 
yellow lines from the base. 


LINDLEY MEDAL FOR MR. FARNES. 


In addition to the Gold Medal and Cain Cup 
awarded to Pantia Ralli, Esq., Ashtead Park, 
for his noble exhibit of Orchids at the Chelsea 
Show, which was adjudged to be the best 
exhibited by an amateur (see Gard. Chron., 
June 2, p. 303), the Council have added a Silver 
Lindley Medal for Mr. Farnes, Mr. Pantia 
Ralli’s highly successful Orchid grower, to mark 
their appreciation of the .fine cultivation shown 
by the plants exhibited individually and collec- 
tively. The collection in Mr. Farnes’ care com- 
pares favourably with the best in the country 
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. HABITS OF INDIAN WORMS. 


With the exception of one or two very 
instructive allusions in Darwin’s Vegetable 
Mould, hardly anything has appeared in 
English on the bionomics of worms in India. 
It is exactly 40 years since Beddard laid the 
foundations for their study on scientific lines, 
and during the interval a hundred pamphiets, 
papers, and volumes more or less directly con- 
nected with the subject have appeared in 
various European languages. Two Italian, 
three French, and three German zoologists 
have added their contributions, while in quite 
recent years half a dozen native students have 
been trained to observe and report on the 
structure and habits of Indian Oligochaets. 
The work has at last borne fruit, and the 
Secretary of State for India has authorised the 
publication of volumes on the Fauna of our 
great Dependency. From the latest of these, 
viz., the Monograph on Oligochaeta by Dr. 
Stephenson, we are able to cull some items of 
peculiar interest. There are about 350 species 
of worms at present known to occur in India, 
Ceylon, ard Burmah, and, as many of these 
are found widely distributed throughout the 
East, their interest is not limited to any one 
region. Of these about 40 are minute water 
worms; of pot worms or Enchytraeids there 
als but five species, though in Great Britain 
they may he counted by the hundred; and of 
earthworms such as we find in this country 
nbout a dozen species occur. In round num- 
be.s there are 300 species of which we have 
no iepresentatives in our fauna, though speci- 
mens may be found at Kew and elsewhere 
imported in soil with plants from Eastern 
lands. 

Dr. Stepbensou devotes four pages to “the 
few and scattered observations on the bionomics 
of Indian Oligochaeta,” which he has made or 
discovered, arranged under three headings. 
These are seasonal variations, habitats, and 
commensalism, and are not without significance 
for the gardener and agriculturalist. The only 
observations on variations in the number of 
worms found at different seasons of the year 
are those made by a native student, Baini 
Prashad, on the Earthworms of Lahore. Curi- 
ously enough, those observations refer largely 
to worms suck as we find in this country, 
which, in the somewhat severe winter of 
Lahore, can continue their operations when 
the exotic spec:es are quiescent. A good many 
species are semi-aquatic. This habit is greatly 
to their advantage in such climates as we find 
in Asia. When they could hardly survive else- 
where, they can thrive in water and moist 
situations, ‘“‘in the leaves of water-plants, 
under stones, or in mud by a tank, in the 
hollows of trees, in accumulations of dead 
leaves and in rain-water.” 

Just as we find species in this country which 
are partial to decaying trees, so a number of 
native species have been found in India in 
rotten wood. “ A more curious habitat, how- 
ever, is adopted by a number of worms—the 
bases or axils of the leaves of trees at some 
distance above the ground.” One of these. 
for example, has been found at the base of 
the leaves of a tall Palm tree in the Muscum 
compound at Calcutta, or, again, at the crown 
of a Palm tree, on which account it has beer 
named _ Palmicola, recalling Dendrobaena, 
another familiar name for a genus of worms 
Specimens of a Perionyx have been taken at 
a height of 10, 15, or even 20 feet, at the base 
of the leaves of the Screw-Pine and Plantain. 
In my forthcoming little work on British 
Earthworms will be found a plate illustrating 
the gymnastics of certain worms, which fits in 
with Dr. Stephenson’s quotation (p. 35) re- 
specting another species of Perionyx, which 13 
“a very strong little worm; the name saltans 
referring to its power of leaping in the air 
when touched.” Yet another form was found 
coiled up on leaves in the dense jungle, form- 
ing a compact gelatinous mass. When tencl:ed, 
tae worms sprang to life, performing somer- 
saults and other acrobatic feats. 

It is chiefly among the fresh-water worms 
that we find in India and elsewhere illustra- 
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tions of commensalism. In this country we are 
familiar with the association of the worm 
Chaetogaster with fresh-water snails. In India 
not only does this occur, but species are often 
found associated with sponges, ‘‘ apparently 
feeding on the decaying organic matter of the 
sponge and assisting in their movements in 
releasing numerous gemmules. ln sgo doing 
they undoubtedly assist in the dissemination 
of the species.” In this country it is no un- 
usual tning for certain species of pot-worms 
(Enchytraeids) to live in association with vari- 
ous earthworms, and other  co-partnerships 
might be mentioned. The volume of upwards 
of 500 pages devoted to the Oligochaeta, or land 
and fresh-water worms of India, is a valuable 
aid to our knowledge of the fauna of the 
East. Hilderic Friend, Solihull. 


THE AVONDALE FORESTRY STATION. 


THe Journal of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ireland, for May, 1925*, just published, 
contains an important article by Mr. A. C. 
Forbes, on the progress of the Forestry Station 
at Avondale, in Co. Wicklow. Here a large 
number of plots, mostly one acre in extent, 
were planted in 1905-1906, all the important 
species of forestry trees being represented. The 
manner in which the plots were laid out, and 
general details of the soil, climate, etc., at 
Avondale, have been published in the same 
Journal for October, 1913. Some idea of the 
results obtained may now be quoted, but the 
attention of all foresters and woodland owners 
is directed to the article itself, which is replete 
with information on the rate of growth, liability 
to frost, and other points of silvicultural interest. 
There are four illustrations, showing plots of 
Sitka Spruce, Japanese Larch, and European 
Larch, mixed with Chestnut. 


SPRING FROST. 


The species most affected by spring frosts 
after April were Silver Fir, Spanish Chestnut, 
Ash, Oak, Sitka Sprugə and Douglas Fir. 
Beech escaped serious injury in most years. 
although regarded as a sensitive species. Their 
effect upon the permanent development of the 
plants was worst in the case of Silver Fir. 
Douglas Fir and Ash. : 

Species rarely or never injured were Abies 
grandis. Abies Nordmanniana and the various 
Pines, while the hardy broad-leaved species, 
such as Birch, Alder, Poplar, Sycamore, Horn- 
beam, etc., were, as usual, immune. 


Nurse TREES. 


The general statement may be made that 
Larch has proved too fast growing for the 
majority of broad-leaved trees, and requires 
early attention in the way of thinning and side 
pruning when used with the majority of them. 
The same disadvantage has been found in the 
case of common Spruce, which grows almost as 
fast as Larch, but is not so easy to side prune 
and is difficult to thin satisfactorily. Scots 
Pine as a nurse tree has not proved satisfactory. 


BROAD-LEAVED TREES. 


The broad-leaved genera to which most im. 
portance can be attached sre Maples, Elms, 
Oaks, Beech, Hornbeam and Spanish Chestnut. 
Of the Maples, Sycamore and Norway Maple 
show little difference in height growth, both 
being from 16 to 22 feet in height. None of the 
American Maples have done particularly well. 
the summers being evidently too cold for~their 
normal development. Amongst Elms the 
‘‘Chichester’’ Elms have made the most 
vigorous growth, keeping pace with the Larch 
nurses, but are inclined to fork. English and 
Wych Elms have also made satisfactory growth, 
but the American Elm has not given good 
results. Beech and Hornbeam, planted pure, 
are growing into thick, healthy crops. In 
mixture with Spruce these species have heen 
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almost entirely suppressed. Mixed with Larch 
they now form a second storey, which will pro- 
bably be able to survive with normal thinning 
of the taller species. Spanish Chestnut has not 
proved satisfactory, suffering from spring frost. 

Of the various Oaks used, Quercus pannonica 
has given the best results as regards height 
growth, being now 15 to 2 feet. Of the 
common Oaks, both sessile and pedunculate have 
succeeded fairly well. 

Of other broad-leaved species Ash is the only 
one which is worth mentioning. This species 
suffered badly from spring frost during the 
early period, but is now making vigorous growth 
in most places. In some respects the most 
vigorous broad-leaved tree has been Prunus 
serotina, planted on a very poor and dry 
gravel. Its branching habit does not recom- 
mend it for timber production, but for poor dgy 
soil it will probably give better results when 
grown for shelter than most deciduous species. 


CoNIFERS 


The chief interest lies in the growth of a 
number of Conifers, which are better suited to 
the climate than broad-leaved trees. Seven 
species of Silver Fir were used in the original 
planting scheme, and the only absolute failure 
is the common European species, Abies pecti- 
nata. This was used as a nurse, but entirely 
failed in its object, being repeatedly cut back 
by spring frost, and large numbers were killed 
out altogether. The outstanding plot in this 
section is Abies grandis. This species has not 
shown the slightest injury from frost, insects 
or fungi. Of the trees originally planted on 
one acre, 612 still remain, and have reached a 
height of 30 to 40 feet. Leaving out two out- 
side rows, which have received more light than 
the remainder, the 467 trees standing on the 
remaining three-quarters of an acre now show 
a volume of 1,167 cubic feet, or an average of 
97 cubic feet per acre, per annum, since the 
date of planting. At a planting distance of 
eight feet they are fairly satisfactory as regards 
cleanness of stem and suppression of side 
branches. A species planted on a limited scale 
in 1915 was Abies Veitchii, and judging from 
its growth so far it appears likely to approach 
Abies grandis in health, although growing at 
a slower rate. 

(To be concluded.) 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


LONICERA DELAVAYI. 


Turis Lonicera was at its best at Kew during 
the early days of August, and presented a very 
attractive and graceful display of flowers. Con- 
sidering it has been under cultivation for 4 
number of years it ought, long before now, to 
have become, more commonly listed in nursery- 
men’s catalogues. ee 

It belongs to the group with long twining 
growths, some of which made this year are & 
metre or so long, therefore it is of indefinite 
height, and would be useful to clothe rustic 
supports, pergolas, etc. The young growths 
are light green and furnished with fine hairs 
which seem to disappear after the first year. 
The leaves are in opposite pairs; ovate, oblong- 
lanceolate with cordate base, 4-8 c.m. long, 
2-3 c.m. broad, on short petioles 3-4 m.m. 
long. They have a dull green upper surface 
with glaucous-grey indumentum beneath. 

The flowers are borne in pairs on short, 
straight, wiry stems, 2 c.m. long, produced 
from the axils of leaves towards the ends of 
short and medium current season’s growths; I 
have counted flowers from as many as ten 
pairs of leaves. The corolla tube is a little 
thicker than an ordinary knitting needle; 8 
c.m. long, with lobes that curl backwards; the 
inside of the tube is coated with hairs. The 
stamens protrude well through the corolla tubes. 
and the style is even longer. Fruits I have not 
seen. The colour of the flowers is pale yellow. 
which deepens. The blooms have a sweet 
fragrance, which is not so strong as in L. 
japonica, but they have a more refined appear- 
ance than those of the latter species. C. F. C. 


Avaust 18, 1923. 


THE MEADOW SAFFRONS. 


Gaa 

CoLcHIcuMs, or Meadow Saffrons, are fre- 
quently called in error ‘‘ Autumn Crocuses,” 
whereas they are distinct from the true Crocuses 
of autumn, and the flowers less refined. Yet 
they are worthy a place in the garden of hardy 
flowers, because of their beauty and value at a 
season when low-growing bulbous plants are 
scarce, and as helping to redeem the front of the 
border of perennial plants from some of the 
dulness caused by there being few hardy peren- 
nials of dwarf habit in bloom in late autumn. 
They are also desirable for growing in grass or 
in the wild garden, although they should not 
be planted in places to which cattle have access, 
for the leaves of Colchicum autumnale have been 
known to poison cattle which have browsed upon 
them, and probably the other species would have 
the same effect shave such animals have access 
to the foliage, which develops in spring. The 
chalices and cups of some of the Meadow 
Saffrons are very beautiful, and, as the foliage 
seems immune to the attacks of rabbits, their 
utility is obvious in certain places frequented 
by these animals. 

The Meadow Saffrons have pleasing flowers, 
supported on long tubes, and it is desirable to 
grow them through dwarf herbage, which not 
only preserves the blooms from being splashed 
through heavy rains, but it relieves the bareness 
of the flowers when on uncarpeted ground. The 
plants will grow in any soil, but have a prefer- 
ence for ground which is not too light and is 
fairly moist. They do well on light, dry soil, 
but they do not attain the large size of those 
grown in richer earth. 

Our native Colchicum autumnale, which is 
often found in some English meadows, render- 
ing these sometimes less valuable as pastures at 
certain seasons, is the smallest of the autumn- 
flowering species. It is one of those which have 
a special need for the support of a carpeter, as 
it has long slender tubes, and if not supported 
by low herbage, such as that of some of the 
Mossy Saxifrages, Arabises or Aubrietias, is 
eaguently blown over by the wind or laid pros- 
trate by heavy rains. In grass it is quite pleas- 
ing with its rosy-pink or purple flowers, with 
white tubes. 

There are several varieties of this species, 
including a white one, C. a. album; a small 
claret-purple one, called atropurpureum, and a 
fine large variety sometimes called byzantinum, 
but generally named autumnale major in cata- 
logues. It is a good rosy-purple flower of much 
charm. 

In addition there are three at least with 
double flowers, and with strap-like segments 
arranged in rosette style. These are very pretty 
and useful plants, and last long in bloom. There 
is a scarce but lovely ivory-white one, C. a. 
album plenum, and two double varieties with 
coloured flowers. The typical C. a plenum has 
purplish flowers; and the second, C. a. roseum 
plenum, has fine, double, rose-purple blooms. 

CoLCHICUM BoRNMUELLERI.—This is one of the 
finest of the autumnal Meadow Saffrons, and has 
much larger flowers than any of the foregoing. 
It is also early, and its flowers begin to open 
whitish, and then gradually pass off to a fine 
lilac with a white centre. 


COLCHICUM CILICICUM.—I do not think that 
this species is specially needed seeing there are 
many others; but it may be described as a 
large-flowered, pinkish-purple species with a 
little chequering visible on the flowers. It is 
not common, and is quite a good species, though 
not of special interest to those who are desirous 
of having only a few of the best Colchicums. 


CoLcHICUM GIGANTEUM.—Much has been said 
in favour of this Meadow Saffron, but it is so 
near C. speciosum that both need not be grown. 
The main recommendation is that it is later than 
C. speciosum, and is therefore desirable for pro- 
longing the Colchicum season. It has large 
dark-lilac or purple flowers of considerable size. 


COLCHICUM spEciosuM.—In the forms of C. 
speciosum we have some of the indispensable 
Meadow Saffrons. The type itself and its varie- 
ties have all large blooms reminding one of a 
small single Tulip of good substance. The type 
has purple flowers with a white tube and a 


white centre. A splendid variety, C. s. rubrum, 
has the tubes purplish or purple-red, as well as 
the segments, and is a desirable plant. There 
is also a very fine form, with deep, ruby blooms 
and tubes, which is sometimes offered under 
various names. It is not plentiful, but is very 
desirable. The white variety, C. s. album (see 
Fig. 59) is a gem, with big, massive, ivory-white 
flowers of extreme charm, and the plant is a 
good doer. 


CoLCHICUM VARIEGATUM.—The last, I may men- 
tion, although there are a few others in culti- 
vation, is Colchicum variegatum, with distinct 
purple chequering on a pinkish purple ground. 
It is very distinct, and should be grown in addi- 
tion to some of the others. There is a deeper 
coloured variety, also chequered, which is often 
called C. variegatum atropurpureum or pur- 
pureum. I prefer the lighter-coloured one, as 
showing the chequering better on the lighter 
ground colouring. 

All of these Meadow Saffrons are quite hardy, 
and may be flowered this autumn if secured at 
once, and planted by the first week in Septem- 
ber. I have planted them as late as November, 
but August and the first week of September are 
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about three weeks from planting it will be neces- 
sary to use the flat hoe, and hoeing will serve 
the dual purpose of killing weeds and earthing 
up the growing Leeks. G. W. Stacey. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 


Or the varieties of Cauliflowers raised from 
seed sown in the autumn, Large Dwarf Erfurt 
(which followed Late Queen Broccoli) is one of 
the best sorts for wintering in frames, as its 
growth is dwarf and compact, and the heads 
well protected by the leaves. First of All is a 
little later, and closely resembles the former 
and Autumn Giant. In hot seasons this last is 
not very satisfactory, as many of the plants go 
blind. 

Our spring-sown Cauliflowers were Express, 
which: made very small heads; First-Crop, which 
gave small, compact heads; Magnum Bonum and 
All the Year Round, medium-sized heads of 
which we are now cutting; and Autumn Mam- 
moth, with Autumn Giant to follow later. 
These were all planted on an east border, the 
soil of which was well prepare’. 

Where a snpplv of, these vegetables 1» 
required through the summer, sowing a small 





the times I prefer. In good soil they may be 
planted at a depth of 3 or 4 inches; in light 
earth 5 or 6 inches deep, and in heavy clay 2 or 
3 inches deep. In all cases the crown should be 
the depth stated below the level of the ground. 
These plants require to be lifted after a few 
years; if the clump is not flowering well, this 
operation being done as soon as the leaves 
become brown, when the corms may be lifted. 
divided, and replanted at once if convenient. 
S. Arnott. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 





LEEKS. 
As the labour supply in many large 
gardens is somewhat short, the following 


cheap and quick method of growing a good 
breadth of Leeks may be of interest to growers. 
Presuming a crop of Broad Beans or Peas is 
almost over, pull up the plants, and, if possible, 
burn them on the site. Hoe the ground and 
clear the weeds from it. Mark out the land and 
begin at one side by drawing a shallow drill. 
With a light, hollow iron bar make holes 
4 inches to 6 inches deep, and 9 inches apart 
in the drill; follow on with the Leeks, dropping 
one in each hole. Fill the hole with water and 
enough soil will settle about the roots to start 
the plant. Move the line again, and repeat the 
operation, keeping the rows 1 foot apart. In 





FIG. 39.—THE WHITE VARIETY 


OF COLCHICUM SPECIOSUM. 


one of seed of several varieties is better 
than making large sowings of one or two sorts, 
as it admits of a better chance of maintaining a 
succession. A. B. Wadds. 


SPRING CABBAGES. 


INTERESTING results may be gathered from 
the account of the trial of spri Cabbages 
undertaken at the Somerset Farm Institute at 
Cannington, near Bridgwater, under the aus- 
pices of the Somerset County Council. Sowings 
were made on two different dates and planting 
was also done on different dates. Apparently 
the best results were obtained from plants sown 
on July 31 and planted on September 22, 1922. 
Of this crop the best variety was Flower of 
Spring, for out of one hundred heads there were 
only four heads as waste. Late planting would 
appear to be unsuited to this variety, as forty 
out of the one hundred Cabbages planted on 
October 14 were not cut. Late sowing also 
seemed to be much against this variety, as 
the report states that ninety out of a hundred 
from a sowing made on August 21 were not 
used; similar results were shown with the 
varieties Offenheim, Ellam’s Early, Emperor and 
Imperial, four of the most popular varieties 
grown. Mein’s No. 1, also a good variety, does 
not show these extremes of variation, and if 
this feature is consistent, states the report, it 
may be a special recommendation to these varie- 
ties for field culture where conditions of culti- 
vation are somewhat rougher. 


THE 
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ECONOMIC FRUIT CULTURE. 





I aGREE entirely with the article signed 
G. H. H., on p. 4 in Gard. Chron., July 21; 
where there is land available it certainly is far 
the best plan to plant fruit trees by themselves, 
and not in the general garden. Trained trees 
are valuable for the production of early or choice 
wall fruit, and have a value in small gardens, 
such as are usually attached to houses in towns, 
and in such positions provide the amateur gar- 
dener with an interesting occupation for his 
leisure hours, but this metkod of growing fruit 
does not pay commercially. I once read a series 
of articles in a leading commercial fruit journal 
describing an elaborate method of fixing posts 
and wires to which cordon fruit trees could be 
trained, and it was highly recommended as a 
commercial proposition despite the great cost of 
the supporting wires and stakes, and of the 
trees. I have no hesitation in saying that it 
would be a very bad commercial adventure. 
These trained, restricted trees require an 
enormous amount of labour in pruning, and it 
requires also a good deal of labour to keep down 
weeds. Such trees might give crops more quickly 
than bush trees, but would certainly not pay so 
well in the end. 


I am very strongly of the opinion that where 
the land is good there is eventually no better 
method, from an economic point of view, of 
growing Apples, Pears, and other orchard fruits 
than in grass land. The trees should not be 
planted too thickly, but so far apart that when 
fully developed they all have an abundance of 
light and air, and plenty of room to take a 
vehicle amongst them for collecting the fruit, 
spraying, etc. 

We all know what a nuisance it is to have 
to convey tree prunings out of an extensive 
orchard, but in America they get rid of this 
trouble by running an iron car through the 
orchard into which the prunings are thrown and 
burned, as the car moves along. When we 
grow trees in grass we get rid of the labour 
of constant cultivation, and such animals and 
birds as sheep, pigs, geese, and poultry, if 
allowed to run amongst the trees, manure the 
ground, and keep the grass short, saving a big 
labour bill, and giving extra profit too. 

The trees should not be of a lesser height than 
half standards, and, where animals are allowed 
to enter, the trees will need protection for their 
stems when young. Geese are, perhaps, the best 
graziers for orchard purposes; but they must 
not be put amongst low-stemmed trees; about 
four geese to an acre is ample, and, perhaps, too 
much as a regular thing, as they need a lot of 
grass. The geese that I kept would eat nothing 
but grass, refusing to touch meal of any descrip- 
tion, but any Apples within their reach were 
quickly gobbled up. 

In countries abroad fruit trees are often 
planted on land too poor for tillage, and do very 
well .on it; but certainly the trees will live 
longer and grow larger on good soil. Poor soil 
will be vastly enriched if animals run over it 
constantly; failing animals it is certainly an 
excellent plant to top-dress the grass with 
manure, and when the grass is cut to let it he 
apd-Tot. Orchards in grass have been con- 


w demned by hasty observers, whose ideas have 


been formed after secing old orchards that were 
not pruned, sprayed, or manured for 100 years, 
I have seen such orchards, yet they gave good 
fruit sometimes. Orchards in grass are more 
beautiful than cultivated orchards, and may be 
quite as effective and more economical, I am 
informed that Alfalfa or Lucerne 1s grown in 
some of the orchards in Virginia, a country 
famed for its fine Apples. 

As regards the shaping of the trees, an open 
head should be aimed at, but there should be no 
time wasted in endeavouring to make each 
branch a cordon, as many have advocated. An 
open-growing tree is the best for full fruit pro- 
duction, and its formation and care involve the 
minimum of labour. It is only by avoiding 
needless expense that the fruit grower can show 
a good balance-sheet, but he must not avoid 
necessary expense in spraying, ete. W. J. 


Farmer, Ye Hive, Redruth. 


_ BLACK GURRANTS. 


FERTILISATION AND TYPE GROUPS. 


Tue Black Currant is probably one cf the most 
important fruit crops grown in this country; 
but owing to `“ reversion ” and ‘‘ big bud,” many 
plantations have been grubbed up and destroyed. 

As in the case of the Red Currant, it will 
be found that the stigmas and anthers are ‘both 
mature at the same time, and tine flowers are 
both self- and cross-fertile. 

When a bee visits one of the flowers, it will 
be found that the anthers which have opened 
on the inner side are bound to be brought very 
close to the stigma by the movement of the 
insect, with the result that the pollen dust js 
shaken on to the stigma, as well as on to the 
bee’s head. 

Many experts are of the opinion that those 
varieties which crop most heavily owing to 
their flower formation are specially liable to 
big bud, whilst varieties which, under norma! 
conditions, are more resistant to this pest, often 
possess a ‘nigh percentage of flowers which 
require insect pollination. When making new 
plantations, therefore, those of the latter section 
should be planted in sheltered positions exposed 
to the full sunshine in order to encourage as 
much insect activity as possible. 

Black Currants may be readily divided into 
red-bud, and white-bud types. Amongst the 
former, Boskoop Giant, the fruit of which 
seldom hangs at all well on the bushes, is very 
early in ripening. Seabrook’s Black, Mammoth 
and Merveille de la Gironde are excellent sorts 
which come under the heading of French Black. 
In the case of these red-budded types it will be 
found that the bud scales are very closely 
wrapped together, and this may account partly 
for the immunity of these varieties to big bud. 
This is a very interesting and important point, 
and readers of this article should consider 
whether it can in any way be applied to their 
own plantation. . 


In the case of the white-bud types, such as 


~ Baldwin and Goliath, the scales are much more 


loosely wrapped together, and it is, therefore, 
er for the mites to attack the buds. 


Enthusiast. 


REVERSION. 


THe Black Currant situation is very serious 
indeed. I have yet to see a plantation where 
reversion is not rampant, though the growers 
do not always recognise any but the most 
completely affected bushes. This makes it 
difficult to know where to go for fresh stock. | 

Whilst the scientific men who are investl- 
gating reversion are unable, so far, to suggest 
the cause, except that they believe it to b> 
vonnected in some way with bud mite, it may 
seem futile for a mere grower to air his 
views. But it seems to me that a check of 
any kind brings on reversion. I find that 
bushes transplanted when three years old or 
over generally revert, and so do old bushes 
that are cut back severely. Of late years 
young rabbits have taken to nibbling off the 
green shoots of newly-planted bushes; and I 
notice that all these revert. It seems possible 
that any check may be the cause, no matter 
whether from bud mite, gevere drought, hard 
pruning, or the disturbance of roots. 

The soundest lot of young bushes I have are 
some that were planted out as yearlings in the 
winter of 1921, and made an extra good start 
during the following moist season. löven here 
there are a good many reverted bushes. These 
will be taken out and the spaces filled by 
inserting cuttings. I have an idea that it may 
be best to avoid the check of transplanting by 
striking the cuttings where they are to stand. 
Why should not Black Currants be grown 
almoet as a hedge? Cuttings could be put in 
one foot apart in single lines, the plants cut 
back once, and then allowed to crop. Reverted 
specimens could then be pulled out without 
making a serious gap; and all wood that had 
fruited could be cut away every year, so that 
the rows would always consist entirely of new 
wood. The plan is worth trying if it has not 
been tried already. Market Grower. 
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REMARKS ON THE CONDITION 
FRUIT CROPS. 


(See Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. 71-76.) 
(Continued from page 90.) 
ENGLAND, N.E. 


DurĦHam.—Caterpillars have again completely 
destroyed our Apple crop; all the blossom was 
consumed before it opened. Pear trees at one 
time looked fairly promising, though weak in 
the flower, and the wretched weather at the 
time of blossoming spoiled the flowers. There 
never was a worse season here for all kinds of 
vests; hundreds of trees in the woods are quite 
eafless. Hdward Tindale, Ravensworth (uy. 
dens, Gateshead. 


OF THE 








~The fruit crops are, generally, very gocd, 
with the exception of Pears. Undoubtedly the 
Plum crop would have been much over the 
average, but for late frosts and cold, north- 
easterly winds when the trees were in {ull 
blossom. Small fruits are exceptionally heavy 
crops and of very good quality. Strawberries 
were very late in ripening. Pears have never 
been a success in these gardens. Our soil is of 
a light sandy nature, with a sandy subsoil. 
J. A. Woods, Beamish Park ` Garden: 
Beamish, S.O. 


NORTHUMBERLAND.—We have the worst crops 
of Apples, Pears, Plums and Cherries that [ 
have ever seen. What few fruits we have are 
in good condition. All fruit trees developed 
plenty of blossom and fruits set freely, promising 
good a a but frost and cold east winds for 
nearly three weeks caused the fruit to tum 
quite yellow and drop. The soil in these 
gardens is rather heavy, but has no great 


-depth, and overlies free stone, and fruit trees 


never do well for any length of time. William 
McCombie, Newton Hall Gardens, Stocksfield- 
on-T'yne. 


— The fruit crops were ruined by the very 
cold spring, the cold weather continuing until 
the end of June. Pears and Plums are scarce: 
Apples are poor, with the exception of a few 
late-flowering varieties, which have fair crops. 
Black Currants and Gooseberries were satis- 
factory, and Strawberries promised well, but 
needed rain. The soil here is on the gravel 
and of fairly good quality. James Winder, 
Howden Dene Gardens, Corbridge-on-Tyne. 


The Apple, Pear and Plum crops are 
almost complete failures in this district. The 
trees blossomed well, but owing to late frosts 
and cold winds the fruits did not set well. and 
even on wall trees the crons are poor; Apricots 
are scarce, but Peaches are an average crop. 
CGooseberries, Black, Red and White Currants 
are all good, but Raspberries are not so fine 3 
last year, owing to the cold winds and droughts. 
Strawberries were a record crop. The varieties 
grown are The Duke, Laxtonian, King Georg? 
Royal Sovereign, and Givon’s Late Prolific. 
The Duke is a grand cropper, early and of 
good colour, but my experience of this variety 
is that it requires more room between the rows 
and plants owing to the strong growth. Two- 
year-old plants put two feet apart each way 
are touching. f intend to plant at two ne 
six inches each way this season to give ie 
plante plenty of room. W. E. Anderson, Close 
Touse Gardens, Wylam-on-Tyne. 





YoRKSHIRE.—The fruit crops are, with the 
exception of Strawberries, Gooseberries and , 
Currants, very poor. Cold winds and vwe 
weather in early spring spoilt the blossom, os 
some trees on the windy side are shrivelled u 
as if scorched. Strawberries were a To + 
crop. Jas. E. Hathaway, Baldersby £" 
Gardens, Thirsk. 


ENGLAND, E. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—With the exception k 
Pears, all fruit trees were well laden # 
blossom, but late frosts and cold easterly Y ; 
caused much damage, Plums suffering epee 
Strawberries promised well, but frost on af 
night of May 23 caused a great gee 
damage in sume districts close by, while.o 


f 
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escaped. Raspberries also suffered on that occa- 
sion, and the drought has practically finished 
the fruits that were left. Arthur Sewell, 
32, Barton Itcad, Ely. 


Essex.—The fruit crops generally in this dis- 
trict are very disappointing. There are practi- 
cally no Pears. Apples of certain varieties are 
a fair crop. Plums, with one or two excep- 
tions, are also a failure. Fruit trees generally 
hore an abundance of bloom, but the flowers 
failed to set in many instances, and were later 
attacked by caterpillars, which, together with 
very cold winds, is probably a great factor in 
the shortage of the fruit crops. Strawberries, 
Gooseberries and Currants were all very good. 
Arthur Bullock, Copped Hall Gardens, Epping. 


— The long-continued cold thinned the stone 
fruits severely. The check to growth en- 
couraged attacks. of aphis, particularly on Plum 
trees, Apples are now suffering seriously in the 
same way—a fact which is bound to lessen that 
crop. C. Wakely, County Gardens, Chelms- 
ford. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. —The season is notable in 
this district as the worst in memory for attacks 
of aphis. Cold, sunless weather retarded growth, 
and in spite of continued spraying the aphis 
gained the upper hand. Many trees in Plum 
orchards are denuded of their leaves, and the 
fruits have dropped off or have failed to swell. 
Cherries, Apricots and Apples are badly in 
fested. as are also field crops of Potatos, Peas 
and Celery. Choice Pears flowered shyly, and 
there will be a thin crop of these fruits. Rasp- 
berries and Currants suffered from dryness at 
the roots. Gur tetal rainfall for the past three 
months is under 24 inches. Eight eee of 
frost were registered on May 23, and did much 
damage in exposed places. Strawberries on 
strong land have been remarkably good, and 
Gooseberries were a very heavy crop, except 
where the flowers were damaged by frost. The 
Fen sol is light. overlying peat, and the hizh 
land is a streng loam over a clav subsoil, with 
an occasional seam of gravel. A. V. Coombe, 
Ramey Abbey Gardens, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. —Most. varieties of Plums have 
failed. Low temperature when the trees were 
in bloom prevented the fruits from setting 
freely, whilst cold nights, accompanied 
by bitter winds, caused many of the 
fruits to drop. The same is true of 
Cherries, which dropped wholesale at stoning 
time. Apples will be an average crop. Bram- 
ley’s Seedling anpears to be the outstanding 
variety, Green and black fly have been very 
prevalent. All crops are three weeks later than 
last year. F. J. Foster, Grimsthorpe Gardens, 
Bourne. 


Norfoik..—The fruit trees were covered with 
biossom, but jt was almost entirely destroved by 
trost and north-easterly winds from the sea. It 
Is the worst season we have experienced for 
fruit. and Pears more particularly, during the 
fixteen years I have had charge of these gardens. 
Insects have been exceptionally troublesome. 
H Pe The Pleasaunce Gardens, Over- 
strand, 


ne Pear crop is very poor ag compared 
ae late years. o Rush trees are cropping very 
noderately, Wail Pear trees are bearing fairly 


we E ee eee ; 
n Such sorts as Charles Ernest, Beurré 
a Beurré Ria nee a nd Wi | | ia ms’ Bon 


christ aro far below the average in numbers. 
Ges aie i ap us have been very had on Apple 
Variations ce to doubt owing to extreme 
Very als emperatures, l Spraving proved ot 
ee dtc | ad Ae fruits of some rarieties 
the average in ee adlv. Cherries were below 
infested wih Ge and these, too, were badly 
very ae Merry aphis. Bush fruits were 
lam fruit, The ely: frait, 
ities ae pie ie of good flavour, but the later 
Weather. Thine os a ee S ve 
pared ili hoe oe 
very light and Ta ex 5 crops, ur soi 1S 
dries out J. p ee , anc moisture very soon 
: Pom. katt, Rarlham Ilall Gardens. 


A orwick ; 


(To be continu d.) 


all carrying an abundance of first-. 
of Strawberries > 


Holidays.—I 





notice in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle for August 4, under 
Answers to Correspondence, that a gardener 
cannot claim a holiday unless his agreement 
allows ıt. In recent years it has come to be 
understood that domestic servants can claim a 
holiday of a week or a fortnight every year, and 
I think private gardeners are classed as domes: 
fic servants. I know that young men look for 
an annual holiday in addition to Good Friday, 
Christmas Day, and part of Bank Holidays. I 
should be glad to know what is usual. Of 
course gardeners would have their holidays when 
convenient, as they cannot always be spared. 
We can usually best make time for holidays 
in August and September. S. H. G. 
Derbyshire. 


Unemployed Gardeners.—Apparently there are 
many gardeners who are out of employment, and 
I would direct their attention tu some of the 
excellent emigration schemes of the Colonial 
Governments, especially Australia, which has 
schemes suitable for settlers, both with and with- 
out means. I am convinced that the gardener 
who has the prospect of eventually farming his 
own land in Australia will be far better off 
than he could ever hope to be even in a good 
post at home. There are frequently good open- 
ings for gardeners in their own profession in the 
United States. There are 670 people to the 
square mile in this country, whereas the United 
States has only 34, and some of our Colonies 
only from one to ten. It is obvious that these 
young countries can absorb our surplus popu- 
lation, and nearly all who emigrate make good 
land workers, W. J. Farmer. 


Summer Frosts at Tichborne Park.—It may be 
interesting to your readers to know that on June 
28th we registered 7° of frost here and 3° on 
July 2. On July 19, during the heat wave, we 
had 1° of frost; on July 28, 1°; on August 3 
the temperature dropped to freezing point. and 


Gardeners’ 


on August 4 there was 2° of frost, when 
Vegetable Marrows were severely cut and 
blackened. I wonder if any other reader in the 


‘south has such a record of frost following verv 


hot days. Ours is a very low-lying garden 
abounding with streams. I have enclosed a 
Marrow leaf to show the effects of the frost on 
August 4 C. Goodchild, Tichborne Park 
Gardens, near Alresford, Hampshire. 


Appearance of White Clover after Drought.— 
During the latter part of June and early July 
large areas of Chorley Wood Common were abso- 
lutely white with Clover bloom. There have 
been tiny scattered bits of White Clover in other 
years, but the quantity was negligible. Why 
the Clover should be in such large masses this 
season is a matter of some mystery. It may 
be that the abnormally dry season of 1921, when 
Chorley Wood Common was not only baked up 
but partly burnt over, may have had a great 
deal to do with the present wonderful growth 
of wild White Clover. Geo. W. Stacey, 
Chorleywood Cedars Gardena, Herts. i 


Pelargonium Rollison’s Uniaue.—I was pleased 
fe read Mr. Lynch’s reference to this hand- 
some old plant (see p. 84), and to know its 
value as an ornamental subject has not been 


wholly lost sight of. There is a danger in 


these times, when great improvements are 
being made amongst varieties. and introdue- 


tions of new plants are common, of some 
really good old plants being lost to cultivation. 
and it is desirable that in same gardens-- such 
as that at Aldenham, in the case of the 
scented Pelargonium—uniqgne collections should 
be preserved. Regarding Mr. Irwin Lynch’s 
reference to the value of Pelargonium Rolli- 
son’s Unique, as a conservatory pillar plant, 
I well recollect that upwards of fifty years 
avo, in an old conservatory at Knole. Seven- 
vaks (which was chiefly filled with planted- 
ouf large specimens of old subjects, most of 
which, except in botanical gardens, are now 
seldom met with), a grand plant of this 
old Pelargonium clothed a large Space on 
an end wall, and was a heautiful feature 
when in blossom. Thos. Coonther, V.M. I... 
Broadstairs l 


SOCIETIES. 


SHROPSHIRE HORTICULTURAL. 


AUGUST 15 anp 16.—The annual horticultural 
exhibicion and fète, arranged by the Shropshire 
Horticultural Society, was held on the above 
dates in the beautiful Quarry Park, Shrewsbury. 
The Quarry was looking at its best, the trees 
green and affording ample shade, the Dell 
bright with flowers and foliage, the Severn 
flowing easily along the lower frontage, and 
giving that cool effect which only water can 
produce. The weather on the opening day was 
gloriously fine, and as a result of the rain 
which fell the previous afternoon, the atmo- 
sphere was pleasant. 

The exhibition was extensive, and in many 
respects well up to pre-war standards; for the 
most part it was housed in one great canvas- 
covered area, two other tents accommodating 
the vegetables and cottagers’ exhibits respect- 
ively. The large group classes were splendid, 
and with the big exhibits of hardy towers, 
Roses and Carnations provided a gorgeous dis- 





play. The fruit classes showed some improve- 
ment upon other post-war shows, but the 
exhibits therein were not up to old-time 
quality. 


The attendance on the opening day seemed 
to be as large as ever. The arrangements made 
by Mr. Brazier, the secretary, and his com- 
mittee were excellent; judging commenced 
promptly at 9 a.m., and although 11.30 was the 
time arranged for the admission of subscribers 


they were admitted about twenty minutes 
earlier, . 
We suggest that for another season the 


Shrewsbury Society should make an endeavour 
to co-ordinate the exhibits with a view to ap 
imprevement in the gencral effect of the show. 


GROUPS. 


In the great class for a group of flowering 
and foliage plants arranged on a space of 300 
sq feet, there were four competitors, and these, 
together, provided one of the great attractions 
of the show. The premier award of £45 was 
won by Mr. Jas. CypHer anp Sons, Chelten- 
ham, with a particularly beautiful and graceful 
exhibit. For once in a way the arched back- 
ground was omitted, and in its place a grand 
Kentia was used, set amid orange-ceoloured 
Fuchsias. Humea elegans disposed in several 
parts of the group lent an airy gracefulness to 
the whole, and this light effect was assisted ty 
long arching spikes of = Francoa ramosa, 
Oncidium incurvum. Lilium speciosum and L. s. 
album lent pleasing colour while throughout 
the groundwork of the group, and in association 
with brilliant Codiacums, Nandina domestica, 
and Rex Begonias, were beautiful Cattlevas, 
Epidendrums and Ixoras, and quaint Cypripe- 
diums; the whole effect was exquisite, und wo 
have rarely seen a finer effort, even by the 
Cheltenham artists. 

Mr. W. A. Homes, Chesterfield. won second 
prize with an excellent group in which Liliums, 
Miltonias, Oduntoglossums, Francoa and Clero- 
dendron fallax were the chief flowering plants; 
3rd, Sir G. H. Kenrick, Edgbaston (gr., Mr. 
J. L. Macdonald), with a pleasing display, in 
which Orchids were used freely. 

There were also four competitors in the 
scarcely less attractive class for a group of 
foliage plants arranged for effect on an area 
of 250 square feet. Messrs. J. CYPHER AND 
Sons were again successful in securing the first 
prize, and they made good use of bright 
Codiaeums, Nandina domestica, Aralias, Phyllan- 
thus, Palms, Dracaenas, Anthuriums, Rex 
Begonias, Fittonias, Hibiscus Cooperi and As- 
paragus, Second prize was won by Sir G. H. 
Kenrick; 3rd, Mr. W. A. Horses. 

These eight groups alone provided an exhibj- 
ton worth travelling a long way to see. 

Sir Joun LetGH’s group of Codiaeums, Mal. 
maison Carnations, Francoa ramosa and Odonto- 
ies lee tiie best collection in 

e county class; 2nd. A. M. Barner. Ese 
Wellington (gr, Mr TOA, Bremmer); 3yi 
Mr. H. HoweLLs, Shrewsbury G 
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PLANTS. 


Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons led in the class 
for fifteen stove and greenhouse plants; their 
Jeading subjects were Pandanus Veitchii, Ixora 
Wilhlamsii, I. Pilgrimii, Clerodendron Thom- 
sonae, Acalypha hispida and Bougainvillea San- 
deriana; 2nd, Sir Joun LeiaH, Lillishall Hall 
(gr. Mr. T. Young); 3rd, Messrs. R. MANNING, 
Dudley. 

In local plant classes Mr. C. Harron, Mr. H. 
Howes, Mr. H. Crirrt, and Mr. T. Haw- 
MONDS were the most successful competitors; 
Mr. Howells showed some good, trained, pyra- 
midal Fuchsias. 


Harpy FLOWERS. 


The class provided for a collection of her- 
baceous plants, flowers and foliage arranged in 
a natural manner on a ground space of 250 square 
feet proved a great attraction, as no fewer than 
five competitors entered, and together produced 
a display of colour and floral beauty rarely seen 
before at any exhibition. 

The first prize and the President’s Cup were 
awarded to Messrs. GUNN AND Sons, Olton, for 
a bold and well arranged exhibit in which the 
flowers were of fine quality, the arrangement, 
as natural as could be expected under the 
circumstances, and the finish excellent. Promi- 
nent subjects were Kniphofia aloides, Gladioli 
in variety, Phloxes, Lilium Henryi, Alstroe- 
merias, Thalictrum dipterocarpum, Hollyhocks, 
and Gaillardias. 

Messrs. Bres, Lro., Chester, were awarded 
the second prize for a group in which grand 
Hollvhocks provided an effective background, 
for Gladioli, Scabious, Astilbes, Lilium 
gentae, Phloxes, Heleniums. etc.; a fine display 
but lacking in marginal finish; 3rd, Messrs. 
PRICHARD AND Sons, Christchurch; 4th, Messrs, 
HARKNESS AND Son, Bedale. 

In the class for eighteen bunches of hardy 
flowers Messrs. Bees won the first prize; 2nd, 
Messrs. M. PRICHARD anp Sons; 3rd. Mr. A. S. 
Dunton; but this class was a weak one, and 
suffered vy eomparison with the larger one. 

Messrs. PricHarp Ann Sons, Christchurch, 
exhibited the finest lot of Lilies and other bul- 
bous plants in flower and made up a most 
effective group with Lilium tigrinum, L. specio- 
sum album. Crinum Powelli and C. P. album, 
(zaltonia candicans and Monthretiag in variety ; 
2nd, Messrs. HARKNESS AND Sons. 


FLorists’ FLOWERS. 


Mr. ©. ENGELMANN. Saffron Walden, won first 
prize in the class for perpetual Carnations dis- 
played on a space 18 ft. by 4 ft. To the cash 
award was added a Silver Challenge Cup pre- 
sented by the late Annabelle Lady Boughey, 
a former President of the Society. There were 
two competitors and each had a very sharply 
pitched, high exhibit—a veritable wall of flowers. 
Mr. Engelmann had a fine arrangement of 
grand blooms, some of his outstanding varietics 
being Ciree, Renown, Laddie, Tarzan, Saffron, 
“White Pearl. Second prize was awarded 
to Mr. CHas. Wari, Bath, for a fine effort 
wherein the varieties Marion Wilson, Mrs. 
Cc. W. Ward, White Pearl, and Red Ensign 
were particularly effective. 

In another class for a group of Carnations 
Mr. H. Wootman, Birmingham, gained the chief 
award. 

Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON. Bath, were 
easily the first prize winners in the class for 
a group of Begonias, winning with a glorious 
display of grandly grown plants of superb 
varieties—Hilda Langdon, Chrystabel Sprv, Lord 
Lambourne, Albatross, and Mrs. J. 8. Brunton 
were a few especially fine varieties; 2nd, Mr. 
H. WOooOLMAN. 

Messrs. R. Borton anp Son, Halstead. had 
the best display of Sweet Peas, and once again 
used their cilded baskets for the display ot 
clean. handsome flowers of Picture, Wonderful, 


Sar- 


and 


Matchless, Faerie Queen, Hebe, Glorious and 
D. F. Felton: 2nd, Mr. A. S. DENTON; 3rd, 
Mr. F. R. Minsnarn, Market Drayton; 4th, 


Mr. W. Scorr, Stval, Cheshire. 

Mrs. © M. Weaver, Mold, led in the elass 
for a dozen bunches of Sweet Peas. distinct 
varieties. with grand flowers of Tangerine. Ele- 
ganct, Salmon Queen, Matchless, Picture, Edna 


May, Cecily, Royal Scot, King Manoel, George 
Shawyer, Charity and Austin Frederick; 2nd, 
Mr. A. LeicH, ‘Tittensor; rd, A. BRADBURY, 
Esq., Llandudno. Mr. S. Rosinson, Kingston, 
was the most successful competitor ın the 
class for six varieties. 

The Silver Challenge Rose Bowl presented 
by W. G. Phillips, Esq., for the best collection 
of cut Roses arranged on a space 20 ft. by 
4 ft. was won by Messrs. GUNN AND SONS, 
Olton, with a grand display that attracted a 
great deal of attention. The general arrange- 
ment of tall pillars of bloom, arches and baskets 
and stands of flowers, was excellent, but the 
blooms were in some instances placed too closely 
together. Leading varieties in this brilliant 
exhibit were George Dickson, Golden Emblem, 
Los Angeles, Mdme. E. Herriot, Souv. de Claude 
Pernet, Ophelia, Gorgeous, Independence Day, 
Miss Willmott. and The Queen Alexandra. 
Second prize was awarded to Messrs. Begs, 
Lrp., who had a fine group in which Mdme. 
Butterfly, K. of K., Duchess of Wellington, 
and Ariel were conspicuous varieties; 3rd, Mr. 
A. S. Dunton. 

Messrs. GunN anp Sons showed the best set 
of eighteen vases of Roses, and were also success- 
ful in the class for three baskets of Roses, 
with good blooms of Sunstar, Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. M. Morse. 

Mr. H. CLARKE, Taunton, showed a fine col- 
lection of Cactus. decorative, Pompon, Paeony- 
flowered and collerette Dahlias, and arranged 
them in pleasing fashion in association with 
sprays of the double Gypsophila paniculata and 
Humea elegans; he was awarded a first prize for 
his group; 2nd, Mr. H. Wootman, Shirley, 
Birmingham; 3rd, Messrs. W. TRESEDER, LTD., 
Cardiff. 

FLORAL ARRANGEMENTS, 

In the ladies’ class for a table decoration of 
Roses only, Mrs. Joux Nrtxon, Alderley Edge, 
won first prize with brilliant flowers arranged 
in small dark brown wicker baskets; a very 
pleasing effort; 2nd, Mrs. Rore, Shrewsbury, 
with a bolder arrangement of Mdme. Butterfly ; 
3rd, Miss NewsHam, Ormskirk. 

In another class, Roses excluded, Mrs. Rope 
was awarded the chief prize for a pretty arrange- 
ment of Orchids, Gloriosas, and Francoa asso. 
elated with Codiaeum and Caladium argyrites 
leaves; 2nd, Mrs. JOHN Nixon; rd, Miss 
NEWSHAM. 

Mr. M. Starner, Cottingham, Hull, showed 
the best basket of flowers—a charming arrange- 
ment of Odontiodas, Oncidiums and Laelio- 
Cattleyas: 2nd, Mrs. J. Nixon. Miss NEWSHAM 
had the best bowl of flowers—Independence Day 
Roses, finely displayed. 

Mr. A. Apsuespn, Gatley, exhibited the best 
of two bridesmaid’s and bride’s bouquets; he 
used Orchids successfully, and in the bride’s 
bouquet he associated Cypripedium callosum 
Sanderae with white Cattlevas and Lily of 
the Valley; 2nd, Mr. C. Vickers. Mr. STaTHER 
showed the best hand bouquet, a gorgeous design 
in Odontiodas and Cattleyas. 

RUCK GARDENS. 

Messrs. T. R. Hayes ann Sox, Keswick, won 
the chief honours for a rock and water garden, 
with a very natural design in whieh an effort 
had been made to create gay or striking effects. 
The little water-fall and streamlet, the grev, 
weathered stone and the colonies of Gentians. 
dwarf Campanulas. Heathers. St. Dabeoe’s 
Heath, Junipers and Primulas all harmonised 
in the most natural fashion. and the whole was 
greatly admired for its quiet colouring and 
general restraint. Mr. P. Garpxer, Ilklev, 
gained second prize; he introduced grassy slopes 
below the rock and contrived a bog garden 
with Astilbes. 

Dessert FRUIT. 

Three competitors came forward in the class 
for a decorated table of choice fruits. Thirty 
dishes of fruit in not fewer than nine distinet 
kinds were required, and the first prize was 
the Shrewsbury Tradesmen’s Cup and £25. This 
fine prize was won by the DEKE or NEWCASTLE, 
Worksop (gr. Mr. S. Barker), who led with 
204 out of a possible 242 points. He exhibited 
Madresfield Court, Mrs. Pearson, Muscat of 


Alexandria and Muscat Hamburgh Grapes; Early 
Rivers, Pineapple, Pitmaston Orange (grand 
and Humboldt Nectarines; Crimson Galande 
and Peregrine Peaches; Kirke’s and Jefferson 
Plums; Brown Turkey and one other dish of 
Figs; Triomphe de Vienna and Dr. Jules Gunvor 
Pears; James Grieve and Lady Sudeley Apples: 
and four fine Melons. Mr. Barker used Francoa 
ramosa and Baroness de Brienen Carnations as 
decoration. 

The second prize was awarded to Sir Jogy 
Lecu, who had excellent Sea Eagle Peach: 
good Muscat of Alexandria and = Chasselas 
Napoleon Grapes, and capital Plums; 182 points, 
The third prize was won by Mrs. T. S. Hau. 
Crickett St. Thomas (gr. Mr. G. F. Richardson), 
who had 161 points. 

It is our opinion that the committee of the 
Shrewsbury Society would be well advised to 
give the decorated fruit table class its earnest 
consideration with a view to making it more 
attractive to competitors and visitors to the 
show. At present the thirty dishes of fruit 
are over-crowded and not less than 50 per cent. 
additional space should be allotted to each com- 
petitor. Exhibitors should pay more attention 
to careful and legible labelling and to further 
increase the educational value of the class the 
exhibits should be placed end to end, instead 
of side by side. This year, so soon as the 
protecting wires were put up. it was impossible 
to see the fruits on the inner sides of twa 
of the tables. Placed end to end it would be 
possible for every visitor to see every fruit in 
every dish. 

The class for a dozen dishes of dessert fruit: 
brought out an excellent competition and some 
excellent: fruits. J. Brennanp. Esq., won the 
first prize, showing heavy bunches of Madres- 
field Court and Muscat of Alexandria Grapes, 
Foendante d’Antomne Pears; Newton and Drvder 
Nectarines, Czar and Quillin’s Golden Gaze 
Plums, Bigarreau Napoleon Cherries, Brown 
Turkev Figs, Stirling Castle Peaches. and Her: 
of Lockinge Melon; 2nd, Messrs. J. WEnBER AND 
Sons, Minehead. Each of the collections was 
pleasingly decorated with flowers. 
` The best collection of nine dishes of fruit was 
shown by Col. Heywoop LOonspare, whose hest 
examples were of Violette Hative Peaches. 
Clapp’s Favourite Pears, and Melons; 2nd, 
Capt. W. W. Hayes, Harcourt (gr.. Mr. T. 
Meadock). 

Col. T. Dicxtn had the best dish of Peaches 
among eight competitors; J. BRENNAND, Esq. 
led for Nectarines, showing Dryden; unfortu- 
nately numerous exhibitors did not name their 
varieties. Col. HEywoon Lonspatg, Sherington 
Mall (gr., Mr. J. Mills) showing the best 
Apricots; J. BRrENNAND, Esq., the best Gages 
(Ouillin’s Golden Gaye); and the DUKE O 
NEWCASTLE the best Plums (Jefferson). 


GREAT GRAPE CLASS. 


Some of the excitement formerly attaching t° 
the competition in the class for a dozen bunches 
of Grapes appears to have disappeared, never 
theless, there were four competitors on th 
occasion, and, on the whole, the Grapes wer 
of fine quality. As usual the bunches wer 
staged on separate stands, and floral decoration 
of the exhibits was allowed. 

The first prize of £20 was won by the Du 
of Newcastle, Clumber, who showed an even 5e 
of medium-sized bunches, and secured 78 out al 
a possible 118 points. We give the varus. 
but as the bunches were not numbered on th 
occasion, it would serve no useful purpose t° 


i ; Lee 
attempt to give possible and awarded pomi 
the individual bunches. Moreover. a eas 


pointing card, no maximum “possible a 
over 10 points, whereas in the cchedule 11 ee 
suggested as a maximum for Muscat of Alexan 
dria: 10 for all other Muscats and Black Ham: 
burgh, and 9 for all other Grapes! The = 
ber varieties were Mrs. Pearson (2 Eanes 
Madresfield Court (4), Muscat of Alexandria a 
and Black Hamburgh (2). Second prize ee 
won by Messrs. J. WEBBER AND SONS. eee 
72 out of a possible 116 points: Black Ham ee 
clusters of large size were shown by 
exhibitors: 3rd, the PWLLYCROCHAN HOTeL \ 


. ve 
Colwyn Bay, with 68 out of a aia but 
points; the bunches were very TSE anen 
needed a little more time to colour prope’: 
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4th, J. ROGER CORBETT, Esq., Ynysymaengwyn 
(gr.y Mr. J. Jones), with 674 points out of a 
possible 118, his Black Hamburgh Grapes had 
very large berries. 


GRAPES. 

The best four bunches of 
medium sized, well coloured clusters of Black 
dager te and Muscat of Alexandria, shown 
by the EARL or COVENTRY, Croome Court, Wor- 
cester (gr., Mr. W. H. Nelson); 2nd, Lt.-Col. 
H. C. Leom, Knutsford (gr. Mr. A. J. Cook), 
with large even bunches of Madresfield Court 
and Muscat of Alexandria; őrd, J. BRENNAND, 
Esq., Baldersby Park, Thirsk (gr, Mr. J. 
Hathaway), with similar varieties. 

The EARL or Coventry also showed the best 
pair of bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes, 
with well-coloured berries; 2nd, the DUKE or 
NEWCASTLE; 3rd. Lapy MARY HERBERT, Styche 
(gr., Mr. John Birch); ten entries. 

In the class for a pair of bunches of Madres- 
field Court, J. BRENNAND, Esq., led with very 
heavy bunches; 2nd, the DUKE or NEWCASTLE. 
The EArt oF CoveNTRY won first prize for a 
bunch of Black Hamburgh, in close competition ; 
2nd, the Duke oF NEWCASTLE. For any other 
black Grape the Duke or Newcastie led with 
Muscat Hamburgh. 

Lt.-Col. LecH led in the class for two 
bunches of Muscat of Alexandria Grapes, with 
medium-sized but finely-coloured bunches; 2nd, 
the EARL or Coventry; drd, Col. MELLOR, 
Abergele (gr.. Mr. C. Price). For any other 
white Grape the awards were made in favour 
of Messrs. J. WEBBER AND Sons, Minehead, and 
the DUKE oF NEWCASTLE, for Buckland’s Sweet- 
water and Mrs. Pearson respectively. 

In the local classee Lany Mary HERBERT 
gained first prize for Black Hamburgh (trapes. 
and Capt. Biesy, Sansaw (gr.. Mr. J. Clark). 
for Muscat Grapes. | 


VEGETABLES. 


Remembering the long spell of dry weather 
and the recent brilliant sunshine experienced 
in the south, it was a pleasure to find vege- 
tables so finely and extensively shown at 
Shrewsbury. 

The first prize offered by Messrs. Sydenham 
for nine kinds of vegetables was won bv Mr. 
W. Rosrnson, Garstang; 2nd Mr. FE. Milling- 
ton, Hadnall. Mr. A. Watson, Stourbridge. 
led in Messrs. Webb’s class for nine kinds. with 
Mr. W. J. Jones, Ammanford, second. Messrs. 
Carter and Co.’s premier prize was won by Mr. 
W. Taytor. who had a verv fine collection. 
Mr. C. J. Gwyer, Titley, led in the class pro- 
vided by Messrs. Clibrans, for nine kinds of 
vegetables. Mr. T. M. Jones, Llandilo. annexed 
the premier award in a class provided bv 
Messrs. Dickson and Robinson; 2nd. Mr. D. 
Towie. in a fine competition. The prizes 
offered by Messrs. Sutton AND Sons were well 
contested, and the first and second awards were 
won by Viscount Hamstepon, Henlev-on- 
Thames, and Mr. W. J. Jones, respectively. 
each showing fine produce. 

VISCOUNT HAMBLEDON was also successful in 
the open class for twelve kinds of vegetable- 
with a fine disnlay, in which Celery, Potatos, 
Tomatos, Parsnips, Onions, Cucumbers, Beet. 
Carrots. Teeks and Canliflowers were esnecially 
good; 2nd, Mr. W. J. Jones, Ammanford. Col. 
Heywoop led in the Shropshire County Class 
for nine kinds of vegetables. 

There was excellent competition in the single- 
dish classes, and some splendid specimens of 
Onions. Parsnips, Turnips, Carrots and Potatos 
were staged. 


Non-ComPerit1vE Exuisits. 


The trade and other non-competitive exhibits 
were especially good on this occasion, and a 
special word of praise is due to the Krna’s 
ACRE NURSERIES for their grand lot of fruit 
trees in pots: to Messrs. Dickson anD ROBIN- 
Son for a brilliant exhibit of flowers and vege- 
tables, and to Messrs. Bakers for their large 
rock and water garden. 

The following are the medals awarded : 

Larae Gold Medal.—To the K1na’s ACRE 
Nurseries, Hereford, for fruit trees in pots; 
to Messrs. Dickson ann Rostinson. Manchester. 
for flowers and vegetables; to Mr. H. J. Jones, 


Grapes were 


Lewisham, for Phloxes; to Messrs. BAKERS, 
Wolverhampton, for rock and water eden to 
Major A. Pam, Wormely Bury, Broxbourne 
(gr., Mr. F. Streeter), for a magnificent collec- 
tion of vegetables, finely grown and finely dis- 
played; and to Messrs. WEBB AND Sons, Stour- 
bridge, for vegetables and flowers. 

Gold Medal.—To Mr. Henry Eckrorp, Wem, 
for Sweet Peas; to Mr. H. N. Exzison, West 
Bromwich, for Ferns; to Messrs. ForsEs, 
Hawick, for Phloxes and Pentstemons; to 
Messrs. Isaac House anp Son, Bristol, for new 
Scabious; to Mr. W. Wers, junr., Merstham, 
for hardy flowers; to Mr. E. Murrett, Shrews- 
bury, for Roses; to Messrs. Herp BROTHERS, 
Penryn, for Sweet Peas; to Mr. E. J. BAYLEY, 
Snrewsbury, for Lilies and vegetables; to 
Messrs. 00GOOD AND Sons, Southampton, 
for vegetables and flowers; to Messrs. 

Peep and Son, Norwood, for Hydrangeas 
and Streptocarpuses; to Messrs. JARMAN AND 
Co., Chard, for Dahlias, etc.; to Mr. R. FELTON, 
Hanover Square, London, for charming floral 
designs; to Mr. C. Vickers, Leicester, for a 
fine display of floral art; to Messrs. Jas. CARTER 
AND Co., Raynes Park, for a fine lot of vegetables 
and flowers; and to Messrs. M. PricHARD AND 
Sons, for hardy flowers. 

Silver Medal.—To Messrs. BLACKMORE AND 
Lancpon, Bath, for Delphiniums; to Mr. E. 
Parsons, Worcester, for fruits; to Messrs. 
BOWELL AND SKARRATT, for Alpines; to Mrs. 
THomson, Handsworth, for Cacti; to Messrs. 
CLARKE, Taunton, for Larkspurs; to Messrs. 
Hewrrt, Solihull, for Gladioli; to Messrs. E. F. 
FarrRBAIRN Bros., Carlisle, for Phloxes and 
Dahlias; to Messrs. Knicut anD Son, Wolver- 
hampton, for Roses; to Mr. R. Lawrie, Carn- 
forth, for Begonias; to Messrs. VERT AND Sons, 
Saffron Walden, for Hollyhocks; to Messrs. 
Stuart Low anp Co., Enfield, for Orchids and 
Carnations; to Mr. Bunn, for Pelargoniums; to 
Messrs. Sanpers, St. Albans, for Orchids; and 
to Messrs. H. Stupson anp Sons, Birmingham, 
for Antirrhinums, 


Obituary. 











Mr. George Wyllié.—His many friends 
throughout Scotland and farther afield will 
learn with deep regret of the death of 


Mr. George Wyllie, J.P., which occurred at 
Inverness, whence he had retired in May, 1920. 
Born near Stonehaven, Kincardineshire, 80 
years ago, Mr. Wyllie commenced his career as 
a forester at Cullen House, the chief Scottish 
seat of the Earls of Seafield, and he was also 
in the service of the Earl of Hopetown, and of 
Mr. Baird, of Strichen House, Aberdeenshire. 
But it was on the Ballogie estates, in the Dee 
Valley, Aberdeenshire, where Mr. Wyllie’s lite 
work was done. ‘There for nearly half a century 
he served under three generations of proprietors, 
the Nicols of Ballogie. Forestry experts from 
distant parts have warmly acknowledged the 
sound ideas and fine progressive lines on which 
the forestry work was done at Ballogie. When 
he retired in May, 1920, Mr. Wyllie was made 
the recipient of handsome tokens of esteem from 
the tenantry, employees, servants and friends, 
and at the presentations, warm tributes were paid 
to the zealous and faithful services rendered by 
him, and to the fine considération he had always 
shown to those around him. Mr. Wyllie 
was a Justice of the Peace for Aberdeenshire ; 
he was predeceased by his wife, and retired to 
live in Inverness with his son. Mr. William R. 
Wyllie, of the Scottish Board of Agriculture. 
The funeral, which was largely attended, took 
place at Birse Churchyard, Ballogie, on Wednes- 
day, August 8. 


Siegfried Braun.—The death took place on 
July 14 of Siegfried Braun, the organising 
secretary of the Deutscnen Gartenbau-Gesell- 
schaft. He had held office in the Society for 
26 years, and his whole interests were centred 
in it. His death was the result of his falling 
heavily from a ladder in the library belonging 
to the Society, in the horticultural training 
school in Berlin. He was found some hours 
afterwards, unconscious, by a postman who 
happened to enter the library, and was then 


past help. It is especially tragic that he should 
have died just at this time, as some negotiations 
with the State authorities, which would have 
had the effect of placing the Society on a sound 
financial basis, had just taken a favourable 
turn. Herr Braun was only fifty-eight years of 
age, and previous to his sad accident was in 
full health and vigour. 


Mrs. Findlay-Hamilton.—By the death, on 
August 4, of Mrs. G. J. Findlay-Hamilton, wife 
of G. D. Findlay-Hamilton, Esq., of Carnell, 
Ayrshire, horticulture has lost one of its most 
devoted adherents. Mrs. Findlay-Hamilton was 
no mere amateur who left the care and over- 
sight of her garden to others, but was herself 
the moving spirit of one of the prettiest and 
most interesting of the larger gardens of Ayr- 
shire. She took a warm interest in all the 
phases of gardening, specially in rock plants 
and hardy border flowers. For the former she 
constructed a magnificent rock garden in perfect 
taste and admirably arranged for the welfare of 
a very fine collection of good plants, among 
which she delighted to work. It may be added 
that most of the stones were placed by Mrs. 
Findlay-Hamilton’s own hands. She was a lady 
of great ability, and during the war, and at 
other times, devoted much time to philanthropic 
and other public work. Much sympathy is felt 
for Mr. Findlay-Hamilton, and for their only 
‘daughter, Mrs. Buchanan-Findlay. ‘heir only 
sen, Lieut. John E. Hamilton, was killed during 
the war at the age of 19. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


ABUTILON AND VINE LEAVES DAMAGED: L. G. W. 
The leaves of the Abutilon and also those of 
the vine show ample evidences of scorching 
and thrips; green fly and some scale were 
found on the vine leaves. More care in clean- 
liness and in the ventilation of the house is 
desirable. 


ASSESSMENT OF RENT ALLOWANCE FOR INCOME 
Tax: J. W. Your best course would be to 
report the matter to your employers, and ask 
them to take it up direct with the authorities 
on your behalf. 

ASTERS DISEASED : J. H. W. The rotting at the 
base of the Aster stems is due to the presence 
of a fungus (Phytopthora species), which pro- 
duces a disease known as Black Neck or Wilt. 
Lift and burn all diseased plants, and spray 
the healthy ones with Bordeaux mixture. 

CoRRECTION.—We are informed that the first 
prize in two classes for twelve varieties of 
Sweet Peas at the Royal Lancashire Show on 
August 2 were won by A. Bradbury, Esq., 
Bryn-Lupus, Llandudno (gr. Mr. H. G. 
Shaw), and not by Mr. \A. Bolton, and 
Messrs. R. Bolton and Sons, as stated on 
page 93. . 

Excessive GRowTH on Fruit Tress: D. S. 
The absence of fruit has no doubt encouraged 
vour tree to make more growth than usual; 
but if you carefully thin out a large number 
of the shoots, and summer prune the others, 
this should go far to induce fruitfulness for 
another year. 


FLOWERS For CHRISTMAS : A. S. In addition to 
Chrysanthemums, you could cultivate Roman 
Hyacinths, the earliest flowering Daffodils, 
Paner White Narcissi, Lily-of-the-Valley, Car- 
nations, Poinsettias, and Freesias. 


GoosEBERRY Busnes Dyinc: R. P. Your 
Gooseberry bushes are suffering from a severe 
attack of the “die back ” disease, caused by 
a species of Botrytis. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture publishes an illustrated leaflet dealin 
with this disease, and a copy may be obtained, 
etre free, on application to the Ministry, 5, 
Vhitehall Place, S.W. 

MELON Leaves BLOTCHED: G. B. B. The blotch- 
ing and yellowing of the Melon leaves are due 
to scorching, which is caused by failure to 
ventilate the house sufficiently early on bright 
days. 

NAMES OF PLANTS: H. S. The flowering 
plant is Escallonia macrantha and the shrub 
Tamarix gallica. Z. G. W. Plant in flower, 
Asclepia curassavica; stove plant, possibly 
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Eranthemum versicolor; send when in flower. 
G. D., Antrim. 1, Lilium sp.; 2, Campanula 
rapunculoides; 3, Sempervivum sp. cannot 
name without rosettes of leaves; 4, Lysima- 
chia Nummularia; 5, Anaphalis margaritacea ; 
6, Veronica orientalis; 7, Sedum album; 8, 
Veronica Lyallii; 9, Helianthemum vulgare. 
var. cupreum; 10, Campanula garganica. 


Rose Farting to Oren: Mrs. T. We do not 
recognise the variety of Rose. The failure of 
the blooms to open is probably due to the 
earlier cold, sunless weather. 


Swain Prant: Feltham. The plant commonly 
known as “ Snails ” is Medicago scutellata; the 
Snail Flower is Phaseolus Caracalla. We do 
not know if the term Snail Plant is used for 
either of these plants in Australia. 


Sow FOR ANALYSIS: S. H. We do not under- 
take to analyse soil for our readers. Send to 
the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 


Tomato Fruits Distasep: A. W. The Tomato 
fruits were more cr less covered with the grey 
mould of Botrytis cinerea, but we believe this 
is the result rather than the cause of the 
decaying portions. See that a drier atmo- 
sphere is maintained, and that little or no 
overhead watering is given. Also collect ar 
burn all dead and decaying leaves and fruits. 


Tomatos FAILING To SWELL: J. K. No 
disease could be found in the fruits or leaves. 
therefore we can only conclude that the failure 
of the fruits to swell properly is due to some 
cultural error. possibly to a severe check or 
the poor condition of the soil. 


Viotas Diseasep: W. H. K. The Violas are 
suffering from a very bad attack of mildew 
caused in some measure by the extremely dry 
weather of the past weeks. Spraying with 
potassium sulphide would doustless assist Jn 
checking the disease; but it would appear that 
the trouble has gone too far, and your best 
plan would be to propagate from clean, young 
stock. i 


Communications Received.-- Stevo — Old Reader— 
--4, B. H.—R. P. B.-C. G.—F. T. S.—G. S.-- 
WJ. F--G. W. 6.—A. B. W.—T. C.—W. D.--M. S. 


ETE 


THE WEATHER. 


THE WEATHER FOR JULY. 

THe mean direction ef the wind at Southport in 
Jnly is normally a point or two on the northerly 
side of west; but this scdson it was a polnt or «0 
south of west. nnd also stronger than usual. The 
month was therefore more elondy and humid than is 
customary, and considerably warmer, Very hot 
weather was restrieted to a single day—the 6th -when 
the maximum thermometer registered 86.20, and even 
ROO was not again reached: but every day from the 
bth to the lith was very warm, and A few days and 
several nights later also. The mean temperatur: of 
the complete month was 62.19% or 280 above the 
ftv vers’? average Nevertheless, only 161 hours of 
bright sunshine were experienced, implying a deficiency 
of no fewer than 44 hours. The total minfall was 
almost exaetly equal to the normal -3 inches but at 
Pirkdale nearly 34 inches fell. The latter half of the 
Inceth was principally stormy and unsettled, and on 
the 26th the wind attained gale force, Slight thunder- 
storms occurred on the 7th and 30th. Joseph Bazen- 
deft, The Fernivy Observatory, Southport. 

THE WEATHER IN SCOTLAND. 

THe mean temperature for July was fully one and a 
half degrees above the normal, but there wer> cold spells 
in the month, notably on the Gth. Rainfall was slightly 
deficient, bheing 2.53 inches for 15 days, of which nearly 
one-half fell on the last two davis. On the whole the 
month was a dull one with an nggregate of 150.1 
hours of sunshine: this gives a daily average of 4.84 
hours and a percentage of 29; there were only thr. : 
unless days. The barometer, with a menan of 29.90 
inches, varied from a highest of 30.25 inches on the 
ith to a lowest of 2996 inches on the lst. With n 
mean Maximum of ore, and aA Mean minimum of 52°, 
the mean temperature works out at 609, against n 
normal mean of 5840. The highest maximum was 
810 on the I2th—a rather exceptional temperature-- 
and the lowest minimum 47° on the kth; there were 
19 days on which the temperature reached or eXx- 
erede 700 On the grass, the mean minimum was 
49, with a lowest of 430 on the 13th; there were no 
nights of ground frost. Mt 1 ft. deep the soil tem- 
perature rose from 579 to 63%, and fell again to 47°. 
We had thunderstornis during the month, one on the 








“th and the other on the 3¢th, the latter being 
aerompanied by exceptionally heavy Tain. The pre- 
Winds were from the south and west. Join 


vailing i . : wat 
Darideon Director of Studies, Sf, Andrews Provincial 


Committee, Training College Gardens, Mayfield, Dundee, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, August 14, 1923. 


We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
Lucsday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who are responsible for the quotations. 
It must be remembered that these quotations do 
not represent the prices on any particular day, but 
only the gencral average for the week preceding 
the date of our report. The prices depend upon 
tho quality of the samples, the way in which they 
are packed, the supply in the market and the 
demand, and they may fluctuate, not only from 
day to day, but occasionally several times in one 
day.—Lbs, 


Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. 8. d. s.d. 8. d 
A pples— Grape Fruit—... 
Tasmanian, -—Jamaica ... 27 6-30 0 
end N.Zealand Lemons — 
-—Sturmer ... 18 0-21 0 —Murcia, case... 18 0-25 0 
English— —Messina, case 18 0-20 0 
—-B. of Bath, Mele English 
4 sieve ... 40-80 and Guernsey, 
—Gladstone, $ each ... .. 20-50 
siert 40-60 — Cantaloupe ea. 4 0-10 0 
—Iord Derby 4 —-Nectarine, doz, 6 0-24 0 
bushel .. 38 0O- 50 Oranges— 
—Lord Suffield 36-50 —South African 
—Grenadier, $ Navels . 16 0-22 0 
sieve .. 20-4 6 —Sredling . 16 Q-22 0 
— Early Julyan Peaches 
è sieve .. 19026 — English, doz, 6 0-18 0 
—Quarrenden ... 5 0- 80 Pears 
Bananas singles 16 0-26 0 French — boxes 
—doubles ... 20 0-22 0 Wiliams 48's 5 6- 6 0 
Currants— » crates 10 0-12 0 


-—Red 6 lb. chips 2 0- 3 


) _— 
Vigs doz. 40-8 Plums 


-- Bnglish, Early 


co 


Gra pes— Rivers, J sieves 0-10 0 
— Alicante © 13-20 —-Czars .. 9 0-12 0 
— Belgian . 13-1 6 —- Orleans .. 10 0-12 0 
—Cannon Hall 3 0- 6 0 —french, half... 6 0-10 0 
—-Hamburgh ... 1 3-30 —Spanish, Green- 

-—English Muscat 2 6- 5 0 gages, 4 sieve 8 0-14 0 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d.3.d Ontons-— s. d. 8. d. 
Beans, outdoor— —Fgyptian .. 70-80 


—Scariets, sieve 50-60 —Valencian, case 9 0-10 0 
—IlI*rench Beans 0 4- 0 6 Peas, bushel, 6 0- 90 
Beets — Pines, case e.. 20 0-45 0 
—New, doz. bun. 3 0-40 Potatos e.. 486-90 
Cabbage, doz. ... 1 6- 2 0 Radishes, doz..... 1 0-16 
Caulifowers, doz. 3 0- 4 0 New Turnips, 
Cucumber, Flat 16 0-22 0 doz. bunches 30-50 
Green Artichokes, Tomatos— 

dozen... .- 20-30 — English 
Lettuce, dozen— — Pink 
— Round .. 13-20 and White 8 0- 9 6 
Cos .. 16-238 —W hite .. 60-76 
Marrows, doz. ... 2 0- 3 0 — Blue ... . 60-786 
Mint, doz. we 20-30 —Guernsey ... 80-86 
Mushrooms, Ib. 16-26 - Putch m TC- RB 


REMARKS. Fagrly brisk conditions have ruled during 
the past week, all sections of fruits clearing satisfac- 
torily almost each day. English Apples of first-grade 
quahty ar in fair demand, and all available supplies 


have rendily been taken oop. A fair sprinkling of 
Czar Plums are selling ut moderately good prices, 


considering the quantities of Spanish and French 
Plums and Greengages that are arriving. Plentiful 
supplies of Frenek Pears are on offer and meeting a 
good deman, Choice fruits, such us Grapes, Peaches, 
Neetarines and Figs are quoted lower. Melons meet 
a slow trade. Both English and Dutch Tomatos are 
now more plentiful, and prices ure accordingly at n 


lower level, Cucumbers meet a fairly steady trade. 
Supplies of Beans are rather short and below re- 
qinrements, Green vegetables are in fair demand, 


Lut the Potato trade is quict. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum 8. d. 8. d. Lilium s.d. 8. d. 
cuneatum, —speciosum 
per doz. .. 10 0-18 0 album,cach... 3 6- 4 0 
—elegans .. 10 0-12 0 —speciosum, 
Aralia Sieboldil,. 10 0-12 0 rubrim,cach 30-36 
Araucarias .. 30 0-48 0 Marguerites, pe 
Aa parag plu- ere doz. .. .. 12 0-18 0 
us <a = z 
— Sprenger! |] 12 0-18 0 Mignonette .. 10 0-15 0 
Aspidistra, green 48 0-72 0 Nephrolepis, in 
varicty .. 12 0-18 0 
Asplenium, per a a -» 24 0-36 0 
Èpo ve -» 12 0-18 0 Palms, Kentia .. 24 0-30 0 
28 oe .. 24 0-30 0 | —60's ., .. 15 0-18 0 
—nidus .. .. 12 0-15 0 — Cocos ». 24 0-36 0 
Cacti, per tray, Pelargonium = ,. 18 0-24 0 
12’s, 158s .. 50-70 Pteris, in variety 12 0-21 0 
Crotons, per doz. 30 0-42 0 —lurge 60's .. 560-690 
Cyrtomium .. 10 0-15 0 —small .. - 40-46 
Hydrangeas —72's, per tray 
—~—paniculata, ea, 3 6- 46 of 15's - 36-40 
white & pink, Verbenas, 
_ 48'8,doz. .. 15 0-24 0 Miss Wilmott, 
Lilium, longi- 45's, perdoz. 10 0-12 0 
torum, each 3 6- 40 Viscaria ... 12 0-15 6 
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Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices, 


8. d. 8. d. sd a.d, 

Adiantum, deco- 
rum, doz. bun. 12 0-15 0 9 0-15 0 
—cuneatum, per 


Lavender 
per doz. bun. 
Lilium speciosum 


doz. bun. .. 8 0-10 0 long per doz. 40-46 
q a short ” ry »e 4 0- 9 U 
adel hati al Lily of the Valley, 
long trails, 6's 4 0- 5 0 per doz. bun. 18 0-24 0 
med. sprays .. 2 6- 3 6 Orchids, per doz. 
short ” ee 1 0- 1 6 —Cattleyas oe 18 0-30 0 
—Sprengeri, per bun. —Cypripediama 
long sprays .. 6- 3 0 Pelargonium, 
med. ,, » 1383-16 per doz. bunch, 
Š shor š - 0810 double scariet— -66 
ainations per 
dos. blooms. ARON) ee o 
Chrysanthemum, —Melody oe 1629 
per doz blooms —Ophelia . 16-20 
—white, íi 30-60 Smilax, per dos. 
— yellow i 50-70 trails .. .. 40-50 
— bronze 5 - --- - Stephanotis, per 
i spray 72 pips .. 30-30 
perdoz. bun. 8 0-100 Stock, per doz. 
Croton leaves, bun. mauve.. 9 0- — 
var., per bun. 26- 40 —white per doz. 
Gardenias, 12's, bun s.e es 8 120 
per box .. 40-50 Sweet Peas, per 
18’s, per box .. 5 0- 6 0 doz. bun.. .. 30-40 
Gladiolus, The Sweet Sultan, 
Bride, per doz. white, per doz. 
bun...  .. 12 0-15 0 bun... 40-80 
Fern, French per mauve, per 
doz. bun. ee 1 0- 1 3 doz. bun. 4 0- 80 
F t-me-not per —yellow, per 
doz. bun. .. 4060 doz. bun. 50-60 
Heather, white Violas, per doz 
per doz. bun. 4 0-10 0 ban. .. .. 16-20 


REMARKS. -In this department there appears to have 
been no shortage during the past week, A snidea 
drop in prices for Lilium longiflorum was greatly 
welcomed, and the flowers are now arriving IN gid 
condition. F. speciosum has hardened in price. owing 
to a short supply. Other subjects show little change 
from last week. Carnations and Roses are greatly 
affected by the hot weather, and only the best blooms 
of the former are guitable for another journey, Rove 
are arriving ir large quautities, and the majority 
come in an open condition, and they are, therefore, 
practivcably  unealeable These are offered to the 
street Vendors at a very low figure, Other choice sub 
jects consis! of Ga'denias, Stephangtis, Lapaserias ani 
Lily-f-the-Valley. Chrysanthemunis are gradually it 
popular sort at 


creasing, Sanetity being the most 

present. A few blooms of Countess (white and 
Mercedes (yellow) are offered, but these are of only 
nashium quality. A few branches of spray bront 
flowers find a ready saie. Asters, although more 
plentiful, beth white and coloured, remain firm 8 


price; a few single varieties are now oD sale. ee 
is a glut of Statice sinnata, white Daisies, Gypsapiiha, 
Coreopsis anl Gaillardias. Large-flowered Gladioli 
are fwarly pennfual. A good supply of these UR 
is being sent from Holland. 

oe D 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


a 


Mr. A. E. Yallop. for the past three years Foreman 
at Kingston Hall, Derby, and previously at the 
Royal Gardens, Sandringham, as Gardener n 
Captain DrURY-LOWE, Locko Park, Spouden, p. rly 





Mr. Alfred W. Phelps, fer the past tws and A 
half years Foreman to Sor HUGH Tuomas, O.B. F- 
Castle Hall, Milford Haven, Pembroke, and pre 
viously at Norman Court, Saiisbury, Duffryn, r 
Cardiff, nnd Frensham Hill, Surrey, as Garsenei 
to W. H. Brapy, Esq., Glan-v-Coed, PenmarnmawT. 


North Wales. (Thanks for 2s. for R.G.0.F. Bes 
ps.) 


Mr James A Paice. for the past nine years mr 
dener to the Rev. EDGAR SI0GDON, MA. Alden 
Vicarage, Watford, Hertfordshire, 4s Gardener 
Carnis E. Ganain, Esq, © Sunnyfields.” Mill Hii. 
Middlesex. 

Mr. B. H. Cole, for the past two and & half am 
Gardener to Lt.-Col. G. H. SIOBART, D.s.0., bee 
perley Park, Co. Durham. as Gardener st a 

Right Hon. Lord BARNAED., Raby Castle, Le 
Darlington. (Thanks for 2s. 6d. for R.G.0.F. D5 
~-EDS.) 

Mr. F. W. Dale. fer the past ten a E 
te Mr. Grans, Barford House, er G E 
previbusly for eight years Gardener tp Wate? 
MOORE, Esq,  Chardwar, Bourton-on-the- Esd. 
Gloucestershire, as Gardener to J. E. Haul, te 
The Grange, Leamington Spa. 
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The public inspection of the 


The trials of Potatos for immunity 
Ormekirk against wart disease took 
Potato place on Thursday, August 


Trials, 16, at the Potato Testing 
1923. Station at Ormskirk, where 
the National Institute of 

Botany is carrying on the work begun by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. A good num- 
ber of interested people attended, although 
the attendance was less than in the earlier 
davs of the trials. This is no doubt partly 
due to the fact that the immunity of certain 
varieties is now established; partly, also, 
because some of those whose faces were 
familiar at these meetings have other oppor- 
tunties of seeing the varieties under trial, 
and partly because the Scottish Board of 
Agriculture has established somewhat similar 
tests near Edinburgh. The demonstration 
ot the tests was undertaken by Mr. H. 
Bryan, the Superintendent of the Potato 
lrials, and it was followed by.a lunch at 
Which Sir Lawrence Weaver presided, and 
spoke. The tests themselves occupy 361 
plots; in addition there are nearly 500 
small plots of seedlings undergoing a pre- 
liminary test, and a collection of 105 varieties 
“hich serve as comparisons for the varieties 
under test, and are a living muscum of com- 
mercial and historical varieties. This 
coilection is of great assistance to the In- 
*pectors of the Ministry, who have to be 
trained to recognise the characteristics of 
the commercial varieties before they can be 
entrusted with the important work of in- 


spection with a view to the certification of 
seed Potatos as true to name. Near by a 
number of varieties entered in competition 
for the Gold Medal which is awarded by the 
Ormskirk Potato Society are being grown, 
and many of them look extremely well. It 
13 not, however, to be forgotten that the 
chief reascn—in fact the only reason—for 
these tests is to discover whether new or 
little known varieties resist attacks of wart 
disease; and chief interest centres around 
these. Of the varieties tested this year, 
afier the elimination of old ones masquer- 
ading under new names (and, perhaps, 
British Queen, Up-to-Date and Arran Chief 
appear most often among these) a good 
many new seedlings are left. About 40 of 
these have been grown twice before at Orms- 
kirk, and have had no wart, and another 
twenty-five or so came unscathed through 
the ordeal last year. It is too early yet to 
sav whether they are again free, and too 
carly to know whether many of the new- 
comers will escape, but a few of the last 
group show the trouble, which is late in 
making its appearance this year. One of 
these is extremely interesting, for, except 
that it is subject to wart disease, it is 
practically identical with F'ourball. tt 
is to be hoped that the owner of this stock 
will destroy it entirely forthwith, for it 
would be extremely difficult to eliminate 
from Flourball if once the stocks were 
mixed. Among the new varieties there are 
many which are extremely like one another, 
and while it is fairly easy to distinguish 
between most of the varieties in commerce, 
the tests now in progress give the lie to the 
frequent statement that there is alwavs wide 
divergence in the progeny raised from any 
particular variety. In many cases only the 
most careful inspection reveals differences 
between sister seedlings and between the 


seedlings and the parent; and at 
times no difference whatever is discern. 


ible. This is true not in one race only, 
but in several. Raisers of new varieties 
should face the fact that immunity to wart 
disease is only one of many characters that 
make a desirable Potato. Only when they 
combine with this immunity, characters 
superior to those of existing immune 
varieties, are they worth consideration. If 
raisers fairly faced this fact there would be 
among the varieties under test fewer cofoured 
deep-eved, irregular, tubers of bad quality ; 
fewer spindly, unhappy-looking stems; fewer 
varieties prone to make many instead of 
heavv tubers. There is room for new good 
varieties. But a new immune early must 
buik as large as Epicure, it must be of as 
good shape as May Queen, and it must not 
be subject to winter rot. A second early 
variety must be at least as good as Great 
Scot. A late sort has to compete in quality 
with King Edward and in general amen- 
ability with Up-to-Date. There are good 
varieties immune to wart disease ; there may 
be better; but they will not be attained by 
the retention of obviously poor sorts, or 
new ones too much like existing varieties, 
even though they be new seedlings; and 
there are many such among these trials. It 
may not be fair to judge of a variety from 
what one sees at Ormskirk, for the plants 
are not arranged or cultivated in such a 
way as to bring out the best the variety is 
capable of—that is not the object of the 
trials—but so far as one can see from them 
there are very few new varieties in im- 
mediate prospect which will go far. One 
cannot speak too highly of the care be- 
stowed upon these trials by Mr. Bryan and 
Miss Whitehead, who arrange, record and 
watch over the plants with the greatest 
assiduity. 
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The Foremarke Challenge Cup.—The Fore- 
marke Cup for twenty spikes of named 
Gladioli, jin not fewer than ten varle- 
ties and not more than two spikes of 
eny one variety, will be offered for award 


at the Roval Horticultural Society’s meeting 
on September 4. ‘The winner will be required 
to sign a guarantee that all the flowers 
exhibited were grown by himself. Entries must 
reach the Secretary, R.H.S., Vincent Square, 
London, S.W.1, not later than August 29, and 
the flowers must be arranged by 11 a.m. on 
September 4. 


Flowers and Fruit in Season.—A flowering 
spray of Ficus ficifolia, from a plant only nine 
years old, but which hag flowered on three 
occasions in the past five years, has been sent 
us by Mr. W. Honess, from Walhampton 
Gardens, Hampshire. ‘The flowers are exceed- 
ingly handsome, the showy part being the scarlet 
filaments of the stamens which are arranged in 
a dense fringe around the edge of the cup-like 
flower. Not the least interesting feature of the 
flower is the operculum or lid which is entire 
on the unopened buds and in various stages of 
displacement on those that are opening, the 
anthers in some cases being partially exposed as 
though pushing the lid off. The leaves are 
exceedingly handsome and not unlike those of 
the India-rubber plant, but smaller, although 
the texture is, if anything, stouter. In some 
the mid-rib and petiole is rose-coloured, This 
beautiful Eucalyptus formed the subject of 
a supplementary illustration in Gard. Chron., 
November 30. 1907, from a sketch by the late 
Mr. Worthington G. Smith.—Mr. Smith, Daisy 
Hill Nursery, Newry, sends us a trailing growth 
of Rubus pedatus, a charming little species, 
which appears to root readily along the stems 
and should therefore be a useful plant for the 
rock garden. Although it flowers somewhat 
freely, it very rarely fruits in Great Britain 
and Ireland, therefore the specimen sent, carry- 
ing one of its dainty, reddish, roundish fruits, 
was all the more interesting. | 


New Use for Coconut Husks.—We learn from 
the ‘Journal of the Royal Society of Arts that 
a company in the Philippines has recently begun 
the manufacture of paper from the husks of 
Coconuts, of which it is estimated that 350,000 
to 400,000 tons are wasted annually. The 
present cost of production is high, and it will be 
necessary to convert the husks into pulp near 
the mill from which they are a by-product, in 
order to save expense in transportation. Even 
then it is questionable if the pulp can be pro- 
duced at a figure that will allow it to compete 
with wood pulp, or other kinds of pulp now used 
for paper making. Other uses to which the 
coir fibre is put are rope making, filling 
mattresses, etc., and the making of corky pulp 
for insulation purposes. 


Raspberries in Scotland.—7/e Glasgow 
Herald for August 18 states that prices for 
Raspberries at Blairgowrie are tending upwards, 
sales having taken piace at £42 per ton, and 
sellers holding out for more. During the week 
ending August 18, 304 tons of fruit were dis- 
patched from Blairgowrie Station, making a 
total for the season to date of 8474 tons, com- 
pared with 1,010 tons at the same time last 
year. 


The Oultivation of Medicinal Herbs.—The 
Journal of the Alinistry of Agriculture for 
August warns those who contemplate growing 
medicinal herbs for profit that there are abundant 
supplies available at the present time, and no 
ground for apprehending any shortage in the 
future. The supplies are obtained chiefly from 
overseas, and the prices generally are the same 
as those obtaining before the war. The Journal 
further states that it seems unlikely that the 
extended production of medicinal herbs in this 
country would be successful as a commercial 
undertaking, except to those who have excep- 
tional opportunities for disposing of their pro- 
ducts. The greatest ditheulty seems to be the 
expense of collecting small quantities grown in 
ees situations, and of properly drying 
them. : 
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International Horticultural Congress at 
Amsterdam.—The programme of the Inter- 
national Horticultural Congress, organised by the 
Royal Netherlands Horticultural and Botanic 
Society in commemoration of its fiftieth 
anniversary, to be held at Amsterdam on 
September 17-23, to which we referred in our 
issue for March 24, p. 155, has been issued, and 
those who contemplate attending will find in it 
much useful information as to travelling, hotel 
accommodation and the programme of events. 
The Secretary is M. J. Sirke. D.Sc., Bergweg 62, 
Wageningen, Holland. 


The Testing of Vegetable Seeds.—Mr. C. B. 
Saunders, Chief Officer, Official Seed Testing Sta- 
tion for England and Wales, has published some 
interesting particulars* of the testing of vege- 
table seeds. He states that seeds of all Cruci- 
fers. Onion, Carrot, and Turnip, are germinated 
on filter paper in petri dishes and present very 
few difficulties. In the early autumn freshly 
harvested seeds of Crucifers germinate rather 
slowly, and no satisfactory method has yet been 
discovered of hastening the germination of this 
class of seed. With regard to Parsnip seed, it 
is found if it is placed on the surface of moist 
sand it often germinates better than if placed 
upon filter paper. The testing of Beet seeds 
calls for a special method, as the clusters vary 
in size, some samples containing large ones and 
others small, with the result that germination 
may be uneven. The practice is to pass the 
purified sample through a series of sieves, in 
order to divide it up into three portions, large, 
medium, and small clusters. The sample hav- 
ing been graded in this way, the number of 
clusters in each heap is counted and expressed 
as a percentage of the total, then, in counting 
out the separate hundred for germination, clus- 
ters are taken from each of the three heaps in 
proportion to these percentages. Beet seed is 
germinated in sand in aluminium dishes. Celery, 
Parsley, and some other seeds belonging to the 
Umbelliferae, which germinate slowly, always 
give better results on the Copenhagen tank 
than they do in petri dishes in a cabinet incu- 
bator. Most Grasses seem to germinate in light 
better than in darkness. 


Imperial Fruit Show.—Th- secretary of the 
Imperial Fruit Show, Mr. J. F. Tamblyn, 18, 
Bedford Square, W.C., directs our attention 
to a competition for small exhibits for growers 
of fruit, either commercial or amateur, at the 
Iniperial Fruit Show to be held at Manchester 
from October 26 to November 3. The sum of 
£60 is offered in prizes in this section, which 
comprises six classes for Apples and Pears 
stayed on plates. 


Forest Fires in the South of France.—During 
the recent warm weather many forest fires oc- 
curred in different parts of the South of France 
near Nice and Cannes, and so fiercely did the 
flames consume and spread that the once beau- 
tiful forests of Esterel and the Maures, the 
pride of the Côte d'Azur, to-day present sad- 
deving spectacles of charred desolation. It is 
-oughly computed that 50,000 acres have been 
absolutely ruined, and according to one report 
the destruction of Mimosas alone represents a 
loss of £50,000. The flames travelled quickly, 
and panic seized the populations of the villages 
in the track of the blazing woodlands. At many 
points of the coast where the woodland reaches 
to the water’s edge it was the sea alone that 
arrested the progress of destruction. Apart 
from the lamentable destruction of forests and 
villages, many isolated villages have been de- 
stroyed, including property not far from St 
Aygulf, belonging to M. Franklin Bouillon, De- 
puty for the Seine et Oise. Besides the fires in 
the Riviera, there have been similar conflagra- 
tions in other parts of France. Much alarm was 
caused by two outbreaks in the incomparable 
Forest of Fontainebleau, familiar to so many 
visitors to Paris. Fortunately the flames were 
subdued by a large force of soldiers, but in one 
place an area of something like 250 acres had 
already been destroyed. 

* Methods of Seed Analysis. By C. B. Saunders. 
The National Institute of Agricultural Botany, Hunt- 
ingdon Road, Cambridge. Price 1s. 1d., post free, 
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Mr. S. Barker. —Mr. S. Barker, the Duke of 
Newcastle's gardener at Clamber, Worksop, will 
be known, at least by name, to most of our 
readers, for he ranks amongst the most skilful 
cultivators of indoor fruits in this country, and 
he has many successes to his credit at all the 
chief shows up and down the country. Visitors 
to the Shrewsbury show, which was held on 
the 15th and 16th inst., and especially pro- 
fessional gardeners, were delighted to see that 
Mr. Barker had again entered the lists in the 
fruit classes, after being absent from the show 
as a competitor for six years, and he again won 
the first prize for the champion table of dessert 
fruit of thirty dishes, an honour which may be 
regarded as the blue ribbon of the fruit-growing 
world. Besides being first in this class, Mr. 
Barker also won many prizes in the Grape 
classes, thus repeating his successes of 1917, the 
last occasion when he exhibited at Shrewsbury. 
Mr. Barker’s name is equally well known at 
other important shows, such as those of York 
and Wolverhampton, as well as the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s autumn fruit exhibition. This 
clever gardener first chose farming for his 





MR. S. BARKER. 


profession, for he comes of an agricultairal stock, 
but he soon left farming for horticulture, and 
whilst in his teens was engaged in Grape grow- 
ing at the Vineries, Littleover, Derby. He was 
also later employed in Messrs. Robert Owen’s 
Nurseries, at Marden, at Mr. Philip Ladd’s 
Nurseries, at Swanley, at the Horticultural 
College, Swanley, and at Winslade Gardens, 
Exeter. He was subsequently appointed plant 
foreman and Rose grower at Blenheim, Wood- 
stock, under Mr. Whillans, where he remained 
two years, leaving to take up the position of 
foreman in Lord Burton’s Gardens at Range- 
more. There he remained under Mr. Bennett 
for six years, until he was appointed gardener 
at Clumber, in 1899. Although Mr. Barker’s 
reputation is so high as a cultivator of indoor 
fruits, he has won many prizes for other sub- 
jects, including indoor Carnations and hardy 
truits. His skill as a Grape grower is shown 
by his winning the prize in the chief class for 


' Grapes at the R.H.S. autumn fruit show for 


five years in succession, that is, from 1911-1917, 
the show being discontinued in 1914, owing to 
the outbreak of war. The cultivation of choice 
indoor fruits has always been regarded as the 
highest test of the skill of a gardener, and 
although the opportunities for growing and 
exhibiting are not what they were before the 
war, we are glad to know that there are still 
gardeners like Mr, Barker who can grow and 
show fruit of the finest possible quality. 


Appointment.—Dr. George H, Pethybridge 
formerly head of the Seed and Plant ` Disease 
Division of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, has been 
appointed mycologist to the Ministry of Agricul. 
ture and Fisheries for England. ` Dr. Pethy. 
bridge’s work on Potato diseases is well known 
and, being a man of very sound judgment, the 
appointment will meet with the general approval 
of growers. 


National Dahlia Society.—The annual show of 
this society will be held in the R.H.S. Hall on 
Wednesday, September 5, when a splendid dis- 
play is anticipated. Schedules and particulars 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
A. C. Bartlett, 318, Kew Road, Kew. 


Display of Nursery Stock.—A writer in the 
National Nurseryman ot America draws atten- 
tion to the value of railways for displaying 
rursery stock to thea public. He states: 
“ Many of the railroads have recognised the 
value of beauty along their ways, and millions 
of dollars have been spent to make things 
pleasing, apart from their usefulness, and it 
can readily be conceived that the railroad 
has great potential possibilities in helping tie 
nurseryman tc display his goods. A well- 
conceived plan, devised for co-operation with 
the railroads, would serve the double purpos 
of beautifying the railroad’s right-of-way and 
so benefiting the railroad and travelling public, 
and would also be the best possible means of 
publicity for the nurseryman.” English 
travellers who have seen and admired the 
beautiful displays of Messrs. Sutton and Son: 
at Reading, Messrs. James Carter and Co. at 
Raynes Park, Messrs. Allwood Bros. at Wivels- 
field, and others which could be equally com- 
mended, will agree with the American writer 
that much more could well be done in this 
way, to the advantage alike of the nurseryman 
and the travelling public. ` 


Potato Imports.—Imports of Potatos regis- 
tered during the week ending 28th July con 
sisted of 3,364 tons from France, 2,800 tons 
from Holland, 392 tons from Spain, 287 tons 
from the Channel Islands, 198 tons from the 
Irish Free State, 117 tons from Belgium, 5 
tons from Italy, and 15 tons from the Canary 
Islands, a total of 7,223 tons, against 6.881 
tons during the previous week. 


Agricultural Credits Act, 1923.—The Agricul- 
tural Credits Act, which received the Royal 
Assent on the 3lst ult., provides the following 
credit facilities for agriculturists. Section 1 em 
powers the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
to lend money to ‘‘ approved associations for 
the purpcses of making advances on mortgages, 


also to lend money direct to borrowers, subject, 


in both cases, to certain conditions. The amount 


secured by the mortgage must be repayable 
within a period of 60 years, and must not 
“exceed 75 per cent. of the value of the land, 
as ascertained to the satisfaction of the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners at the date when 
the advance by the Commissioners is made. In 
the case where ihe repayment extends Ai 
the full period of 60 years, the rate of intere 

and sinking fund will be approximately 5% ptt 
cent. It should, however, be borne m mi 

that these facilities are limited to those farmers 
who agreed to purchase their holdings not earlier 
than the 5th day of April, 1917, nor later a 
the 27th day of June, 1921, and that the lan 
comprised in the mortgage must be “wholly o 
mainly agricultural land. Those eligible for. 
and desirous of taking advantage of, the facilities 
offered by this section, can do so by ces 
formal application to the Farmers Land ea 
chase Company, 1, Great George Street, ee 
minster, §.W.1, or to the Secretary, nish 
Works Loan Board, Old Jewry, E.C.2. Un s 
Section 2 the Minister of Agriculture 's hic 
powered to promote the formation of gee 
tural Credit Societies, having for their ot” 
or one of their objects, the carrying on © as 
business of combining the credit of their m e 
bers, so as to enable them, with the ee 
of advances from the Minister of Agricu ture, 
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to make loans to their members, repayable 
within a period not exceeding 5 years, for such 
agricultural purposes as may be approved by 
the Minister. These societies will be required 
to register under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts, 18935-1913, to adopt rules approved 
by the Minister and the Chief Registrar, and 
will be entitled, subject to Treasury regulations, 
to apply to the Minister of Agriculture for ad- 
vances up to a limit of £1 for every £1 share 
held by their members. A set of model rules has 
been drawn up, and copies will be obtainable 
from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Imperial 
House, Kingsway, W.C., at an early date. The 
relevant Treasury Regulations will also be obtain- 
able from the same source. The share capital 
of such societies will consist of an unlimited 
number of £1 shares, on which 5s. per share 
shall be paid up on allotment. There is no 
limit placed on the number of shares that any 
member may hold, but every member must ho.d 
at least one share. A member may make appli- 
cation to his society for loans up to the limit 
of £5 for each £1 share held by the member 
provided that this sum does not exceed one- 
tenth of the total share capital of the society 
for the time being issued. Those interested in 
the matter, or desirous: of forming a society 
or of ascertaining whether a society is in process 
of formation in their locality, should communi- 
cate with the Secretary, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, 
S.W.1. Section 3 of the Act extends the 
facilities offered by the Improvement of Land 
Acts. The owners of agricultural estates, who 
wish to undertake permanent improvements such 
as the erection or extension of farm buildings 
and cottages, the making of roads, sewers, drains, 
etc., or the erection of silos, can obtain full 
particulars from the Lands Improvement Com- 
pany 1, Great George Street, Westminster, 
8.W.1, which operates under the Improvement 
of Land Acts. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Wednesday, August 29: Mitcham, ‘Tooting and 
District Horticultural Society’s meeting; Sandy 
and District Horticultural Society’s show; 
Derbyshire Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society’s show; Dunbar Flower Show; Helens- 
burgh and Gareloch Flower Show; Lanark 
Flower Show. Thursday, August 30: Royal Ox- 
fordshire Horticultural Society’s show; Sandy 
and District Horticultural Society’s show ; 
Ayton Flower Show; Dundee Flower Show 
(three days). Saturday, September 1: Bannock- 
burn Flower Show; Blackburn and District 
Horticultural Society’s meeting; Dalrymple 
Flower Show; Selkirk Flower Show; Douglas 
(Lanark) Flower Show; Cambuslang Flower 
Show; Duns Flower Show. 


‘‘Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—C'ambridge Botanic Garden. Our readers 
will be glad to learn that the new garden here 
progresses favourably under the praiseworthy 
exertions of Mr. Murray. He has planted the 
new ground with as complete a set of trees and 
shrubs capable of bearing our climate as can 
well be procured. He has removed from the 
old ground specimens of all the herbaceous 
plants which were growing there, and he has 
further circulated printed lists of such hardy 
herbaceous plants as he has not yet procured, 
with a request that those who may be able and 
willing to supply any of them, would return the 
list marked, for the purpose of enabling him to 
make a selection from one or other accordingly. 
As the time for removing hardy perennials is 
near at hand, he is very desirous of receiving 
these return lists, of which as yet we learn only 
a very few have been sent him; and we are 
sure, when We mention the trouble and interest 
Mr. Murray is taking in getting together as 
perfect a collection of hardy plants as the case 
may admit, we have only thus to make his 
desires known to have them attended to. 
Gard. Chron., August 19, 1848. 


Publications Received. Roses and How to 
Excel with Them. By R. V. Giffard Woolley. 
Country Life, Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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A NEW HYBRID LILY. 


It cannot be said that Lilies have been much 
improved by the art of the hybridist; on the 
contrary, the Lily has, in this respect, been 
the most neglected of all garden plants. 
Within recent years, however, some attention 
has been given to the crossing of Lilies, and 
in consequence we have a whole range of 
hybrids between Martagon and Hansonii, but 
the best known Lily hybrid is undoubtedly L. 
testaceum (syn. excelsum), better known as 





the Nankeen Lily. This hybrid is said to be 


the result of crossing L. candidum and L. chal- 
cedonicum, but its origin, curiously enough, 
remains a mystery. The Lily illustrated in 
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tion of nomenclature, as Iris florentina is some- 
times regarded as a form of Iris germanica 
even though there are grave doubts about the 
specific rank of Iris germanica. 

Writing of Iris florentina in T'he Genus Iris, 
Mr. W. R. Dykes states :—‘‘ The variety is 
well known in gardens, where it flowers in May 
with I. germanica. Hitherto it has been given 
specific rank, but it is difficult to separate it 
by any character except colour from I. 
germanica, with which it agrees in its inflorese- 
ence, in the character of the spathes, in the 
narrow leaves that attain some length before 
midwinter, and in the formation of the tube 
and ovary. The similarity between the fwo 
plants had already struck me, and my im- 
pression of their identity was confirmed last 
year (1911) by the flowering of a plant which 


FIG. 40.—LILY WHITE KNIGHT, A HYBRID BETWEEN L. TESTACEUM AND L. CANDIDUM. 


Fig. 40, named White Knight, was raised by 
crossing L. testaceum with its parent, L. can- 
didum. The flowers, borne on tall, stately 
stems, are of a pure glistening white, with 
golden anthers. The newcomer resembles L. 
testaceum in form, foliage and habit; in fact, 
in everything but colour. Herbert Cowley. 





WHICH IS THE ORRIS ROOT? 


Tue Iris generally sent out from English 
nurseries as the ‘‘ Orris root” is Iris floren- 
tina, but the editorial note (see Gard. Chron, 
of August 11, page 81) leaves the impression 
that this product is obfained from Iris 
germanica and Iris pallida, and not from Iris 
florentina. The difference is, I think, a ques- 


I had obtained from Florence through the kind- 
ness of Messrs. Barr and Sons. It occurred 
among a batch of plants that were obtained as 
specimens of the source of ‘* Orris Root,” and, 
besides showing that Iris germanica and I. 
pallida are used indiscriminately for that pur- 
pose, they also provided an exact purple 
counterpart of I. florentina. This Florentine 
example of I. germanica had slightly more 
scarious spathes and longer, narrower fahs 
than those of the purple form most commonly 
known in English gardens. These two 
characters are typical of the variety florentina, 
as is also the slender stem.” 

We may take it from this that I. florentina 
and its purple coun'terpart are used in the 
supply of Orris Root. There is a misprint in 
my note on page 81. For the “ propagation ”’ 
of Orris Root please read ‘‘ preparation ” of 
Orris Root. Herbert Cowley. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By O. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LaDy AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

Taking Cuttings—The precise date for begin- 
ning to propagate next year’s stocks of soft- 
wooded plants will vary in different localities, 
according to the season, while the quantity to 
be dealt with must also be taken into account. 
To prevent too much denuding of the beds at 
one time, the work of taking cuttings should, 
where many plants have to be raised, be spread 
over two or three occasions. Beside taking 
cuttings, it is advisable to retain sume of the 
old plants as stock specimens when clearing the 
beds on the approach of frost, potting or boxing 
these plants as may be most convenient. This 
should be adopted in the case of practically 
all tender bedding plants. 


Cuttings of Shrubs.—In some gardens it is 
a rule to insert a few or many cuttings of 
various kinds of shrubs during the next few 
weeks. All the hardier types will do quite 
well dibbled in rows in the open ground, while 
the more delicate may have the proiection of 
n cold frame, or, failing such a provision, a 
wall or fence would provide some protection. 
See that all cuttings are made firm in the 
soil and also watered. 


Watering Wall-Plants.—The hot, dry weather 
has rendered this work imperative, especially 
where the soil is of a light and porous nature. 
Newly-planted subjects in particular should 
be looked to, and any that are finishing their 
growth. In prolonged dry spells even strong 
growing plants, such as Rambler Roses, show 
the need of water by the foliage becoming mil- 
dewed and the lower leaves turning yellow. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. Messencrr, Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Esq., 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 

Pot Vines.—Vines in pots may shortly be 
transferred to a sheltered position out-of-doors, 
where they will receive the benefit of full sun- 
shine to mature the canes. The pots should 
bo plunged, or otherwise protected from brigit 
sunshine and drying winds. It is desirable 
to Leeann the principal leaves in a healthy 
condition for as long as possible, and to this 
end the roots will require te be watered care- 
fully until the foliage ripens and falls. Later, 
the lateral growths may be gradually reduced 
to divert the whole energy of the vine into the 
main bud. 


Care of the Roots.—When removing the old 
soil great care must be exercised to prevent any 
fibrous roots being damaged. As the roots are 
cleared bind them up in wet stable litter and 
mats, to prevent them from drying out. When 
replacing the roots any damaged portions should 
be removed by means of a sharp knife. Lay out 
the roots regularly throughout the border, 
placing some of the strongest near the top, say, 
7 inches to 9 inches below the surface, and as 
each layer of roots is placed in position, damp 
them before adding a fresh laver of soil. If the 
soil is reasonably moist, inside borders will re- 
quire no water until the house is closed. An 
outside border will naturally receive sufficient 
moisture from the autumn rains, and in the 
latter case it is advisable to guard against an 
excess of moisture by covering the border with 
shutters, corrugated iron sheets. or spare lights, 
the last for preference, as they permit the 
sin’s rays to pass through and warm the soil. 
During the time the work is proceeding, and for 
a week or two after its completion, shade the 
vines on bright days, keep the house close, and 
syringe the vines several times a day if the 
weather be bright and sunny. When the foliage 
has recovered from the check caused by root 
disturbance more air may be given, and 
syringing gradually discontinued. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


Courts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanio 
Gardens, Kew, 

Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations.—Plants 
which were propagated by layering some time 
since should be ready for lifting and potting. 
Before lifting they should be thoroughly soaked 
at the roots the previous day; 48-sized pots are 
usually large enough for these newly-rooted 
layers. The potting compost should consist of 
good mellow loam, and little or no leaf-mould 
should be added to it; instead of sand old mortar 
rubble may be used to render the compost open 
and porous, as all Carnations enjoy lime in 
the soil. The potting compost should be 
rammed fairly firmly, and the plants stood in 
cold frames, which should be kept fairly close 
cr a few days, and shaded during bright sun- 
shine. 


By JOHN 


Winter or Perpetual-flowering Carnations.—In 
most gardens this type of Carnation has taken 
the place of Malmaisons. Where they are stood 
out-of-doors means should be taken to protect 
them from heavy rains, as an excess of moisture 
is almost sure to lead to an attack of rust; and 
the only sure way of preventing or curing this 
is to keep the plants fairly dry at the roots. 
On no account should any moisture be allowed 
on the foliage, as this is a sure means of start- 
ing and propagating the disease. Certain varie- 
ties, such as Carola, should never be stood in 
the open, as they are almost certain to get rust. 
In any case, all the plants should be placed 
under cover towards the end of the present 
month. Plants of carlier-flowering batches, that 
have filled their pots with roots, should receive 
some approved tertiliser, of Which there are 
numbers specially compounded for Carnations. 
Good guano is, however, a suitable general 
manure for all classes of plants. Successional 
batches of plants should be potted on as they 
require it, 

Browallia Jamesonii.—If cuttings of this 
Browallia are inserted at this time, the result- 
ing plants will, if they are grown steadily, make 
good specimens in 8-inch or 10-inch pots for 
next year. This plant needs full exposure to all 
the sun possible, and is a fine subject for plant- 
ing out in a sunny greenhouse, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By R W. Twatcnen, Gardener to MarK FIRTH, Esq.. 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Celery.—This vegetable should be given 

special attention this month, as the plants are 

growing freely. All side snoots should be kept 
picked oif. Dust the foliage occasionally with old 
soot on dull and showery days, if possible. Brown 
patches in the leaves should be removed by the 
hand, as these harbour the Celery maggot, and 
if the maggot is allowed to increase it will scon 
disfigure a whole row. Soot is not only a fine 
stimulant for Celery, but will help to keep this 
pest in check. If heads are required for early 
use, blanching may be commenced, which takes 
about six or seven weeks. The plants should 
first be watered copiously with diluted liquid 
manure on the previous day, and then a few 
inches of soil placed around the stems, taking 
care that none enters the hearts, or the latter 
will become deformed. The best method of 
blanching early Celery, however, is by bands of 
stiff ‘brown paper, about 6 inches wide, tied 
around the plant as growth proceeds. It saves 
much labour, the roots may be watered while 
blanching is proceeding, and it is obvious that 
much finer produce is thus obtained. Strawy 
manure placed along the rows will greatly help 

to conserve the soil moisture, which will be a 

great advantage if the weather in August and 

September is very hot. 


Celeriac.—This vegetable will not require 
much attention now, beyond keeping the plants 
well watered in hot weather, and stirring the 
surface of the soil with the Dutch hoe. 


Asparagus.— Keep the Asparagus beds clean 
by hand weeding, and dust them = with 
Asparagus manure, which the autumn rains will 
wash down to the roots. The strongest growths 
should be supported if they are likely to be 
blown down by strong winds. 


AVGUST 25, 1923, 
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Outdoor Tomatos.—Tomatos growing out-of- 
doors should have all side shoots picked out, and 
the foliage slightly reduced to allow sun and air 
to reach the fruit. When the plants have set 
four or five trusses, they should be stopped, as 
they will not ripen more fruits than this pro- 
perly. Do not allow the plants to suffer for 
want of water. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By A. J. Harriess, Gardener to Major J. F. HARRISON, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 

Wasps and Earwigs.—Fruit growers who have 
had to contend with aphides and other insect 
pests early in the season are now troubled with 
wasps and earwigs, which are injuring their 
Peaches and Nectarines. It is some years since 
we have been so bothered with earwigs. ‘We have 
used muslin bags for some of the fruits, but 
even these the earwigs have, in some cases, 
bored a hole through. In regard to wasps, 
farmers and others look upon wasps as an 
inevitable visitation, with the result that gar- 
deners and fruit growers have to do the neces- 
sary destruction of the nests. Although all 
property owners should do their fair share in the 
destruction of these pests, no grower can afford 
a further loss of crops this year. Wasps have 
even attacked Apples here in early August. 


Watering and MHoeing.—Trees that are 
cropping should not be allowed to suffer for 
want of moisture and watering, and feeding 
should be resorted to. Hoeing the surface soil 
should be done constantly. Impoverished trees 
may be given a dressing of a good fertiliser. A 
good plan, if the trees are enfeebled through 
repeated overcropping, is to cut the branches 
of standard trees hard back in the autumn or 
winter. The new growths will, if properly 
thinned and trained, soon produce larger and 
better fruit. The extension system may be 
applied equally to Apples and) Pears. ` The 
gathering of fruit should be done carefully to 
avoid bruising. 








THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


Ry J. T. BARKER, Gardener to His Grace the DTR: or 
MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 

Newly-potted Oattleyas.—Cattleyas that have 
been potted recently should be treated in 
precisely the same manner as those that are 
not in need of it, and it is quite interesting 
to observe the development of fresh roots in 
the new materia] if the latter is kept on the 
dry side. When repotting any of these plants. 
it should be remembered that over-potting is an 
evil, and should be guarded against; the smaller 
the pot the better the safeguard against injury 
from excessive watering at the roots. In repot 
ting this family, it will be found that there is 
great diversity in the nature of the roots, owing 
to the great variety of parentage in the different 
hybrids. The thick rooters are generally strong 
growers, and are capable of filling a larger recep- 
tacle with roots than those which make roots 
of a finer nature. The latter comprise some o' 


‘the weakest and most delicate growers, and 


should be placed in the smallest receptacle 
possible. If potted and treated as advised, they 
will enter upon a long season of rest, so far as 
growth is concerned, and will break away in the 
spring with renewed energy, and produce their 
beautiful flowers freely. During the winter 
they should be grown in a drv, airy atmosphere, 
in a temperature of about 60°. with sufficient 
water to prevent them shrivelling. Cattleya 
Dowiana and its variety aurea, also its numerous 
hybrids, which produce their flowers during the 
autumn are growing freely, and should be placed 
at the warmer end of the house in order that 
the flowers may develop properly. After growth 
is completed, and the flowers are over, the 
plants should be treated as advised for 
C. Warscewiczii. Air and light are essential to 
the well being of this large family of plants. 
hence the necessity of keeping the glass of the 
houses in which they are grown clean, and 
especially in smoky districts. Cleansing the 


roof-glass both inside and out is work that will 


be well repaid for the trouble. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


DICENTRA SPECTABILIS, 


THis well-knuewn plant, commonly called 
Bleeding Heart or Lyre Flower, is frequently 
forced for early floral decoration as a pot 
plant. Although fine examples are frequently 
met with in old cottage gardens, it has come 
to be regarded as unsuitable for ordinary out- 
decor cultivation. It was received originally 
from Siberia, and is thercfore quite hardy, 
but requires a sheltered spot where cold winds 
cannot injure the young foliage, and so planted 
that the sun, in the event of frost, will not 
reach the young growth before it is thawed, 
or it may be severely damaged. 

D. speecabilis is by far the best and most 
useful gardea species, and in rich, well-drained 
soil wiil reach to a height of 18 inches or 
more, the several graceful stems laden witi 
beart-shaped, pendulous flowers of a rich rosy 
tinge—henee the common name of Bleeding 
Heart. 

The flowers are produced in May or June, 
and are continually opening for weeks. <A 
variety was introduced some years ago, named 
alba, but it is of much weaker growth, and, 
as the blooms are not white, but of a pinkish 
hue, it does not justify its title. A pure white 
form would be valuable, and will probably 
come in due course. 

The species eximea is very hardy. It is 
much smaller than spectabilis, and grows as 
freely as a weed. It is quite at home in a 
stiff soil, and passes unharmed through each 
winter. A thriving colony may easily he ob- 
taised from the planting of a single root, and 
the profusien of its red flowers makes it a 
desirable plant, although it lacks the grace of 
DÐ. spectabilis. D. Cucullaria is known as the 
Dutchman’s Breeches. This species is suitable 
for the rockery, being dwarf in habit; it bears 
white and yellow flowers, 

All the Dicentra may be planted in autumn, 
and are, perhaps, better recognised under their 
old namo of Dielytra. T. D. T. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Dwarf Conifers.* 


TuH1s handbook is the work of an enthusiastie 
‘amateur, who both by practical experience and 
extensive reading is well qualified to add an 
original chapter to the history of Conifers of 
abnormal growth. In his garden at Knapton, 
near Abbeyleix, Mr. Hornibrook had the most 
varied collection of dwarf Conifers in existence. 
This collection, the amassing and study of which 
was a labour of love for many years, 1s now un- 
happily dispersed, but most of the larger speci- 
mens have been transplanted to Glasnevin, 
where they are flourishing on a grassy slope 
beside the rock garden. The book is exhaustive 
on both the practical and theoretical sides, no 
fewer than 460 different varieties of dwarf Coni- 
fers being described, as compared with 160 
forms mentioned by Beissner, the latest 
authority. The origin and history of each 
variety is accompanied by a description sufti- 
ciently explicit to distinguish it; and in the 
case of any rare form not in general cultivation, 
an indication is given of where a plant of it 
can be found. Twenty-five well-chosen illustra- 
tions show the fascinating appearance of some 
of these pigmy trees. . 

Mr. Hornibrook’s practical hints on the culti- 
vation of his favourites will be read with 
pleasure by most gardeners. He recommends 
that dwarf Conifers should be grown either by 
themselves on the grassy slope of a hill or, 
better still, amongst ordinary flowering plants in 
rock gardens. The most ideal situation is an 
old sandstone quarry, in every chink or cranny 
of which a tiny Conifer was planted by him, and 
left to its own devices; and the effect now is in- 
describably charming. He grows them wherever 
there is room on lawns and on rockwork. He 
also grows a certain number in pots, which may 
he transplanted at any time of the year. These 


* Dwarf and Slow-growing Conifers. By Murray 
Hornibrook. Country Life, Ltd., 1923. Price 10s. 6d. 
net. 





pots may be sunk in odd spots of the rockery, 
where alpines in flower at the moment are im- 
proved by the contrast. The annual growth of 
dwarf Conifers is so slow and sure that one can 
plant them freely amongst flowers, with a know- 
ledge that they will not encroach. They are, of 
course, admirably adapted for small gardens, 
where ordinary trees are totally out of place. 
Mr. Hornibrook’s account of the great variety 
that reigns amongst dwarf Conifers deserves 
quoting in full :—“ The little trees are found in 
many shapes; tiny fastigiate columns, compact 
cones, round ball-like shrubs ; pyramids broad 
and narrow, and little bushes with flat tops; 
others with round, umbrella-like tops; low round 
or humped cushions. Bushes regular and irregu- 
lar, with neat, compact, evenly arranged 


FIG. 41.—ROSE JOAN HOWARTH: 


and habit. In other species dwarf forms are of 
Tare occurrence. ‘This tendency to vary and not 
vary is significant and deserves further study. 
The second class of dwarf forms result from 
environment. Self-sown seedlings of Conifers 
at high altitudes and in exposed situations 
become stunted in growth, and sometimes become 
prostrate shrubs, like a form of Juniperus 
virginiana, found growing wild on the sea cliffs 
of Maine. Plants of this, 18 inches high, have 
prostrate stems, which spread into dense mats 
15 feet across. Such forms tend to revert to 
normal when cultivated in sheltered sites on 
good soil; while dwarf varieties, which origi- 


nated as seedlings, usually retain their habit 
irrespective of age or situation. The third class 
of dwarf trees originate from a sport on a 





NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, 


JULY 10, 1923. SHOWN BY MESSRS. BEES, LTD. (SEE P. 47). 


branchlets and foliage, and with the same 
twisted and contorted like a tangled head of 
hair. 

“They also differ greatly in colour. Every 
shade of green will be found among them, like- 
wise foliage of glaucous grey and blue, foliage 
all gold or silver, or splashed with either. 
Shrubs with young shoots, all white; shrubs 
which, while retaining their leaves, change their 
colour in winter, One must select coloured 
varieties with care, rejecting any that are not 
clear in colour or distinct in marking. Of 
glaucous blue forms, Juniperus virginiana var. 
Kosteri, Cupressus Lawsoniana var. Fletcheri, 
Abies concolor glauca compacta; and of golden 
foliaged forms, Juniperus chinensis var. aurea, 
Thuya occidentalis ‘ Rheingold,’ and Chamaecy- 
paris pisifera filifera aurea may be selected.’’ 

The scientific interest of the subject is not 
neglected. Natural dwarf trees are grouped by 
Mr. Hornibrook into three classes—first, such 
as have arisen in the seed-beds of nurseries. 
Some Conifers vary enormously from seed, and 
in certain species new forms are constantly 
appearing, showing variation in colour, height 


branch of an otherwise normal tree, and are 
propagated iby cuttings or grafts. Witches’ 
Brooms, with their strange conglomeration of 
branches, are a prolific source of these sports. 

Minute directions are given as to modes of 
propagation. All varieties may be propagated 
by grafts; but this method should not be 
adopted, except as a last extremity, because 
grafted dwarfs usually grow stronger than those 
on their own roots, and are frequently affected 
by the characters of the stock. Grafted plants 
also frequently revert to normal. Most Conifers 
can be easily propagated by cuttings; in fact, 
Mr. Hornibrook has struck Taxus, Abies, Picea, 
Pseudotsuga, Tsuga, Sequoia, Cupressus, Thuya, 
Thujopsis and Juniperus. The only genera that 
he has failed to strike from cuttings are Pinus 
and Cedrus. He roots cuttings in sharp sand, 
both in autumn and spring, using either a 
single shoot of the current year’s growth with a 
heel, or else a small branch with its branchlets ; 
and a good percentage of both strike. Layering 
may be adopted when cuttings are hard to ob- 
tain or are not likely to strike readily. 
A, Henry. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their com- 
munications, and save ue much time and trouble, 
if they would kindly observe the notice printed 
weekly to the effect that all letters relating to 
fAnancial matters, and to advertisements should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that all communi- 
eations intended for publication or referring to 
the Literary department, ang all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the Epitors. The 
two departments, Publishing and Editorial, are 
distinct, and much unnecessary delay and confusion 
arise when lettere are misdirected. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by 
sending to the Editora early inteiltgence of local 
events likely to be of interest to our readers, or of 
any matters which it is desirable to bring under 
the notice of horticulturists. 


Illustrations.—Zhe Editors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings euttable for 
reproduction, of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, 
trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible for loss 
or injury. 


SWEET WILLIAMS. 


T is not alwavs convenient to grow the same 
kind of plant year after year, and among 
those left out of our arrangements in 

these gardens for some time past is the 
Sweet William. This season, after the lapse 
of some years, it is again being grown. [In 
the dwarf Scarlet variety a marked im- 
provement is seen in the brilliance of colour- 
ing; the dwarf Pink, Auricula-eyed variety, 
which comprises many fine forms, is very 
beautiful, and there are also mutable forms: 
a crimson-centred form, with white edge, 1s 
also grown. Besides these I call to remem- 
hrance pure white. dark crimson (also with 
dark foliage), and many double varicties, which 
were found useful for sending to London in 
the season, few flowers standing better when 
cut than these. 

All the Sweet Williams are useful for .mags- 
ing. Many years ago, on calling on an old 
friend—Mr. Moorman. then at Victoria Park— 
the flowers which left the most vivid impres- 
sion on my mind were Sweet Williams, grouped 
in very liberal masses. Even where there 1s 
not space to group different colours separately, 
they may be mixed with perfectly satisfactory 
results. William Cobbett, it may bo recalled. 
Was so greatly enamoured of the Sweet William 
as to regard it as the most beautiful of hardy 
flowers. Generally it has been depreciated for 
its lack of fragrance, its “homely cottage 
smell,” as Clare describes it, but it certainly 
is scented, and pleasantly. 

Although there is no record of the Sweet 
William earlier than the end of the sixteenth 
century, it is not unlikely that it was grown 
long previously. Names recorded by Lyte and 
Gerarde — Colemeniers,  Tolmenter. | London 
Tufts, London Pride, Johns, and Sweet Johns 
— the John so sweete of smell "'—could hardly 
come into general use in a year or two, and 
this is borne out by the remark of the latter 
that they were ‘‘esteemed for their beauty to 
decke vp gardens, the bosomes of the beauti- 
full, garlands and crownes for pleasure.” More- 
over it was a favourite with the poet=s- the 
e Sweet William small”? of Cowley --and it was 
one of the flowers in Drayton's chaplet of 
flowers :— 

“Sweet William, Campion, Sops-in-wine, 

One by another neatly.” 

And how nicely Horace Smith makes it into 
a trisyllable:— 

“In borrow'd lustre seem'd to sham 
The Rose or red Sweet Wil-li-am.” 

By Parkinson's time Varieties were sufti- 
ciently distinct to receive separate descriptions, 
innis, and paragraphs, and he clearly sepa- 
rates the Sweet William from the Sweet John, 
He notes that ‘ The Sweete John hath his 
leaves—narrower than Sweeto Williams, set by 
couples, at the joynts of the stalkes—at the 
top whereof stand many small flowers like 
unto small Pinkes—more deeply jagged than 
the Williams—of a small or soft sent.” The 
geent of the Johns was all along regarded as 
better than that of its bigger contemporary. 
One of Parkinson’s varicties was in colour a 
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“ murrey purple like velvet,” and Rea de- 
scribes this as the red velvet Sweet William. 
But there seems to have been slight, if any, 
improvement in the plant till well into the 
eighteenth century. 

Miller, with others, mentions the variegated 
Sweet William, which is the Same as our 
Auricula-eyed form, of which there is a very 
good coloured figure in A Complete Dictionary 
of Practical Gardening. The Sweet John seeme 
to have gone out of cultivation more 
than a century ago, unless it is atill 
retained in strains of dwarf Sweet Williams. 
Ir may be worth mentioning that in the old 
references to these plants ‘‘ Sweet’? is em- 
ployed as an adjective, Williams, for instance, 
being the name, and sweet is used to distin- 
guish the plant from wild Williams. 

It is seareely needful to note anything about 
the cultivation of these flowers, only that I 
find the plants grow large enough for any pur- 
pose when the seeds are sown in May, and they 
continue in flower longer when transplanted 
into flowering position in autumn rather than 
in apring. It is possible to preserve any 
special plant if the spikes are removed before 
seed is formed, and the basal shoots are as- 
sisted by the application of some rich, fine 
soil, which promotes the formation of roots: 
such shoots may be *“ slipped ” and planted in 
autumn. 

Probably more interesting than the species 
are the hybrids that have been derived from 
it. The first heard of was Fairchild’s Sweet 
William, better known as the mule Pink, and 
several instances are recorded of such hybrids 
in the eighteenth century. One of the very 
finest is the Dwarf Double, known also as 
Murray's and Ware’s, concerning the history of 
which I have been unable to obtain any infor- 
mation but that it has long been known in 
Scotland. The flower heads are only six to 
nine inches in height, the colour bright erim- 
son, and the plant is increased in autumn from 
self-reoted shoots, It is a true mule. The 
two following are probably lost to cultivation: 
Grievei, the parentage being a Sweet William 
ard a laced Pink, and Lindsayi, from a Sweet 
William and Dianthus alpinus. In 1901 the 
hybrid named Lady Dixon wag exhibited in 
London; this is a reputed cross between a 
Sweet William and a Carnation—a cross which 
some people regard as impossible. These are 
all difficult to keep alive.’ 

Mr. C. Elliott, in the interesting note on 
Dianthus Atkinsonii (see p. 70), is almost cer- 
tain that a Sweet William is one of the parents. 
Of this there is no record so far as I am aware. 
I have not seen the plant for very many 
vears. The following exfract from Zhe Book 
of the Carnation contains all that T know of 
its origin, * This is one of the most gloriously 
beautiful of the mule Pinks, and is supposed 
to have been the offspring of D. chinensis. It 
was raised about the year 1845 by Mrs. Atkin- 
son, of Bacton Hall. Norfoik. The flowers are 
blood-red, one and a half to two and a half 
inches across, borne on slender stems over a 
foot high. It has never been known to produce 
seeds (T have had seeds sent me, but the plants 
were another thing altogether, and flowers so 
profusely that. like Napoleon TII., it is diffi- 
cult to perpetuate, or in many soils to preserve, 
as after tlowering the plant is apt to die.’ 
Plants not permitted to flower, however, pro- 
duce cuttings. R. P. Brotherston, Tyninghame 
Gardens, Prestonkirk, 


GARDEN NOTES FROM S.W. SCOTLAND. 


Reports of extreme drought in the south 
afford strange reading for us north of Tweed, 
Inasmuch as we have had abundant rain 
throughont July and the first week of August. 
The proverbial Lammas floods were punetuated 
on the 2nd and 3rd of that month by the most 
violent south-easterly gale that anyone now 
living can remember in that month. The 
flower garden was a sorry sight in the morning 
—all the more so for the damage wrought upon 
the Madonna and Nankeen Lilies, which were 
in fine flower, several stems being blown clean 
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out of the ground. L. regale was knocked 
about, but the stems of that species and of L. 
pseudo-tigrintim (a very fine thing, deserving 
a more satisfactory name) have a wiry con- 
sistency that resists storm better than those of 
greater succulence, 

If we have not got entirely free from the 
dread fungus, Botrytis cinerea. we may claim, 
to use a phrase of somewhat ambiguous repu- 
tation, “to have the situation well in band.” 
The general crop is free from the fungus, 
although here and there are clumps of Ma- 
donna and Nankeen Lilies severely affected in 
places where the foliage was damaged by rough 
winds. The most obstinate case is that of L. 
chalcedonicum; but I do not despair of ensur- 
ing that brilliant Lily against infection by a 
course of treatment that has proved effective 
with the others. That treatment proceeds on 
the assumption thatthe fungus is not the 
primary agent in the disease, but the symptom 
and concomitant of impaired vitality in the 
plant. Failure of vigour in animals and 
plants is well recognised as an invitation to 
parasitic attack. An umhealthy dog become 
lousy; a brook trout, the very type of lu-tr 
and energy when in health, becomes the prey 
of leeches and copepods when its health is 
affected by an injury or old age; Jasyecypha 
calycina, that minute fungus which hag ren- 
dered it futile to plant the European Larch 
in a considerable part of Great Britain, may 
be detected in Continental Larch forests, but 
never prevails to injure the trees, indicating 
that some adverse condition in parte of Great 
Britain has lowered the Larch’s power of re 
sisting the parasite. Small colonies of it may 
be found on the Japanese Larch in this country, 
but the extraordinary vigour of that specie 
sets the pest at defiance. 

So it is, in my belief, with Lilies. If means 
can be found to keep them in vigorous health 
the gardener may snap his fingers at Botrytis- 
I attribute the measure of success we have 
attained to a liberal use of wood ashes. In 
planting the bulbs we set them in a nidus o 
sharp sand and wood ash in equal proportion 
and spread a good mulch of the same materia. 
oyer them annually. The potash in the asb 
acts as a stimulant to growth, while the par 
ticles of ekarcoal serve as an antiseptic and a 
an obstacle to slugs. l 
taken to keep the ash dry untii it is applied, 
because the potash is readily soluble, and a 
single heavy shower of rain suffices to wash 
it out cf the heap. It may be noted that the 
percentage of potash in the ash of small 
branches and foliage is considerably higher 
than in that of timber. Profesor Henry 
Greenish kindly undertook for me to ascertain 
the percentage of potash in the ash ot dried 
Bracken. His report may be summarised in 
his own words: t For practical purposes you 
may assume that 50 tons of the dried Fern 
would yield an ash containing one) ton of 
potash.“ This was the result of testing Bracken 
cut in July. In a subsequent letter he m 
formed me that the Fern yielded a higher 
percentage of potash when cut in opra 
Do not let me be understood to prescribe p 
ashes as a specifie remedy for Botrytis. = 
spores of that fungus are always present, pea 
to take advantage of any weakly plant as a 
nidus. All L wish to submit is that e a 
quantities of the ash are wasted throug 
neglecting the precaution of securing it ae 
it ig ruined by rain; that it is a valuable 
stimulant for all bulbous plants; that yer 
Waste product in every garden, and that : 
application to Lilies here has been follow 
by a marked diminution of Botrytis. 


yy : r 3 ‘ rer e this 

Iwo species of Lily have flowered r Bur- 
Sain for Ae Anf ie namely, J. A 
bankii, a reputed hybrid between L. par 


ddy orang? 


num and L. washingtonianum—a ru i 
Martagon with crimson anthers, ant’ 
Duchartrei—Parrar’s ‘marble Alartas™m. ` 
very white, flushed with rose and 
violet. Both are Lilięs of merit. 
present vigour seems to imply a good 
tion. 

The Himalayan Cyananthus lobatus aa 
always proved refractory here. Time a 


and the!” 
constitu 


Care must, of course, be. 


mottled with. 
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aes 
+ has been planted, seldom sur- 
ane aie than one of our dripping 
: st - country winters, and invariably dis- 
aie second one. Farrer's 


ring in a : 
Kn has behaved very differently. ‘Two 


little plants were given to me last year. They 
were stuck in at the foot of a retaining wall, 
one facing south, the other west. I forgot all 
about them till one day in August a gleam 
of blue from a tangle of Saxifraga aizoides 
caught my eye. Methought it was a Gentian; 
Sut on clearing away the Saxifrage, there was 
a nice mat of Cyananthus nine inches wide, 
with half a dozen expanded blooms, and plenty 
more to come. The other plant has done 
equally well. The flowers are smaller than 
those of C. lobatus, but of the same glistening 
blue. Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


KALOSANTHES (CRASSULA) COCCINEA. 


Tuis is one of the most brilliant greenhouse 
plants in cultivation, and is useful for many 
kinds of decorative work. The flowers are 
very fragrant, red or scarlet in colour, and 
are borne in trusses at the extreme points 
of the shoots, so that every cluster of flower 
is very prominent and shows itself to great ad- 
vantage under any circumstances. It is a first- 
rate plant in every respect, and will grow and 
flower without much attention. Established 
plants will thrive and flower freely in the 
temperature of a comparatively cool green- 
house in 4-inch and 5-inch pots; they do not 
do so well if overpotted. The plants, being 
succulents, do not require a great deal of 
water when well established in their pots, but 
during the two or three months of their active 
growth they require more water, with plenty 
of sunlight and air, free from draughts. If 
planted in the beginning of June, the bril- 
liantly coloured flowers make a striking dis- 
play for six to eight weeks in outdoor beds 
during July and August. 


Cuttings root freely in slight bottom heat; 
they should be watered sparingly until rooted, 
for, being succulent plants, they are liable 
to rat if given too much moisture. A good 
time for taking cuttings is during August and 
September; those inserted early form plenty 
of roots before the winter. The best cuttings 
are made from the tops of the shoots that 
have not flowered; all the old shoots, when 
cut back. will also make good cuttings. Insert 
the cuttings singly in small pots, give water 
to settle the soil, and place the pots, wher 
rooted, in a cool frame or on the shelf in a 
greenhouse, but do not shade them. During the 
winter the plants require to be kept in a 
temperature about 40° to 45°, and they need 


very little water, especially during the depth 
of winter. 


In the spring, when the plant commences 
to grow, give them a little more than the 
ordinary greenhouse temperature for a few 
weeks, and pinch out the tops to encourayy 
them to produce more shoots, which will in 
due course grow and form fine specimen plants. 
Often more shoots develop than are required, 
and in this case the weaker ones should be 
removed to give more vigour to the others that 
remain; four to six shoots on each plant are 
sufficient, according to its strength. When 
the plant commences to grow, it should he 
repotted in rich compost, consisting of light, 
turfy loam, with a little leaf mould and silver 
sand added. ‘lhe pots should be well drained. 
After potting, continue to give the plants a 
little fire-heat for a short time in order to 
ave them in full vigour by the end of May. 

e earlier in the summer they finish their 
growt: the more time is available for the 
"pening of the shoots and formation of their 
ower buds. After flowering, the plants 
should be cut back to within 2 inches te 
Inches from the base; a succession of shoots 
will then be obtained for flowering. The old, 
ent-back plants may be grown on, and, if re- 


potted in the spring, will flower freely during 
he summer 
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CRASSULA FALCATA. 

CRASSULA (ROCHEA) FALCATA is a pretty, suc- 
culent plant, but very seldom met with at the 
present day. It is an old favourite, almost 
forgotten, a very attractive and striking plant, 
having corymbs of bright = orange-crimson 
flowers freely produced on dwarf plants grow- 
ing in small pots and requiring very little 
trouble or attention. It is a most suitable 
subject for growing in a small greenhouse on 
a shelf or stage near the roof-glass. It will 
also thrive and flower in cottage windows, pra- 
vided it has plenty of light and air. Like al! 
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greeillouse, conservatory, dwelling-rooms, and 
table decoration. It is easily propagated from 
cuttings taken from the base of the plant. 
after flowering. The plant will flower in about 
eighteen months from the time of gees | 
the cuttings, and will bloom freely in 3-ine 
to 6-inch pots. 

All succulent plants root freely from vut- 


tings placed under hand-lights with © slight 
warmth, and require but very little water. When 
growing in the spring, they require more 


moisture and plenty of air free from draughts, 


with abundant sunlight. John Heal, V.M.H. 


7 
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FIG. 42.—CEREUS SCHELHASIL. 


succulent plants, this Crassula requires very 


little water during the winter, when a tem- 


perature of about 40° to 45° suffices. This 
Crassula is increased by cuttings, and should 
be treated similarly to Kalosanthe. 


KALANCHOE FLAMMEA. 


KALANCHOE FLAMMEA is a beautiful greenhouse 
plant introduced from East Africa in the ‘nine. 
ties of the last century, and, when it flowered 
for the first time, was considered to be one 
of the best indoor plants that had been intro- 
duced of late years, and a future was pre- 
dicted for it equal to that well-known Crassula 
coccinea, but for some unexplained cause it is 
seldom met with in cultivation at the present 
day. It is a most remarkable plant, bearing 
large clusters of brilliantly coloured, orange- 
scarlet flowers that are carried well above the 
foliage, and remaining in bloom for several 
weeks; when cut, the inflorescences remain iu 
good condition in water for eight or ten 
days. This plant will thrive and flower frecly 
in a comparatively cool greenhouse in which 
the temperature is about 50° to 559. Exposure 
to the light is essential. This Kalanchoe i= 
exceedingly useful for the decoration of the 


PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


CEREUS SCHELHASTI, 

Purcuasep for Glasnevin from Messrs. 
Seaward in 1920, Cereus Schelhasii flowered 
recently, and is one of the most attractive 
species of the genus, although little seems to 
be known of its origin. The plant is about 
eight inches high, cylindrical in form, with 
twelve prominent ribs. From the summit to 
about half-way to the base the ribs are fur- 
nished with small, dense cushions of grey 
tomentum, from amongst which project slightly, 
short, sharp, blackish spines; with age these 
spines and tomentum disappear. The flowers 
are of beautiful shell-pink colour, with a tube 
about six inches long, and furnished with 
numerous dark hairs. 

Labouret in his Monographie des Cactées 
gives as a synonym Echinocactus Eyriesii var. 
glaucus, Bot. Reg., Vol. 24, t. 31, but the 
plant there figured is more globular in form 
with apparently longer spines, whilst the tube 
of the tlower is green, the outer whorls of the 
flower green and the inner ones white. J. W. 
Besant, Glasnevin Botanic Gardens. 
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DISAS. 

OVER one hundred and fifty species of Disa 
distributed throughout Africa have been r- 
corded, the species inhabiting South Africa only 
being known in gardens, and of these species, 
while a few have proved excellent subjects 








under cultivation and havo given the most 
satisfactory results in the hands of the 
hybridist, many have proved refra ctory, 


and by far the greater part have not becn 
introduced. Disa forms one of the most im- 
portant sub-tribes of the Ophrydeae, and its 
members comprise Satyrium, in which the lip 
is the important feature in the flower, being 
large, superior, galeate and spurred. In Disa 
proper the arrangement is reversed, the large 
dorsal sepal being uppermost, galeate, and the 
most important feature in the flower, while 
the petals, which are usually inconspicuous, 
are situated beneath the dorsal sepal. 

_ Disas may be separated into two main Classes 
~—those which include the blue Disas of the 
D. graminifolia section, which form new 
tubers, while the old ones gradually decline 
afier flowering; and the practically evergreen 
section, which has for its central figure D. 
grandiflora (uniflora), these, while depending 
mainly on their tubers, progress by stolons form- 
ing new growths and tubers. 

Disa grandiflora, as it will always be known 
in gardens, and the central figure in garden 
Dieas, known in its native habitat and also 
in gardens as “ Pride of Table Mountain,” was 
flowered for the first time in Europe in June, 
1825, by Mr. Griffin, of South Lambeth; as 
the specimen was sent him from Cape Town, 
the species will soon attain its certenary of 
introduction. Since that time, whilst being a 
joy to some who have succeeded in meeting its 
requirements, it has been a source of dis- 
appointment to many. The vigour of the 
plants and the profuse manner in Which they 
produce their large, brilliant, scarlet flowers 
in the hands of some prove that there is 
nothing delicate in the constitution of the 
species if suitable treatment be accorded. 
Where Disas are treated as Orchid house plants 
all the year round they collapse in time, but 
when grown in more airy conditions and a 
greenhouse temperature with a reasonahle 
amount of sunlight, they are not difficult 
subjects. Mr. Burkmshaw, one of the most 
successful growers of Disa grandiflora, records 
that in the winter of 1894 his plants experienced 
two or three degrees of frost, which damaged 
their leaves, but they developed fifty or more 
spikes of unusually large and brilliant flowers. 
Others have had similar experience, but in tho 
management of Disas, while adhering to green- 
house treatment in Winter, frost should be 
kept out with a good margin. Mr. Burkinshaw 
and others recommend greenhouse treatment 
and a moderate supply of water until February, 
when a more liberal supply of moisture should 
be given them, rain water being used when 
possible until the flowering is over. The best 
month in which to repot Disas is September. 
Disa has always been a favourite genus with 
me, and having many South African correspon- 
dents, I took pains to interest some of them 
in these Orchids with a view to the introduc- 
tion of those beautiful species which wera 
krown only by descriptions and figures, and 
especially those of the D. grandiflora section, 
One of my earliest ventures was a doubtful 
success, A friend had written me about the 
beauty and variety of D. grandiflora in a 
certain locality, and I asked him to send mo 
some tubers. He interpreted the request: 
liberally and forwarded a large, glazed Wardian 
case which contained some still wet slices of 
South Africa, but onlv a few pieces of Disa 
in a very bad condition. My friend's idea 
was that Disas could be grown best if their 
native soil was available to start them. I 
have seen the same practice carried out with 
other species, which invariably failed. and I 
conclude that a change in the surroundings is 
better in all particulars when the subject js 
removed to a new hame 

The introduction of two 


those charming 


THE 


species, Disa racemosa and D. tripetaloides, 
which, hybridised with D. grandiflora, have 
given us the many beautiful hybrids which 
now adorn our gardens, came as the reward 
of long endeavour. My two best correspondents 
were the late Mr. W. Tuck, of Grahamstown, 
and Mr. Jas. Hall, then of Port Elizabeth, 
both of whom knew the locality of these 
species, although the names D. secunda, D. 
venosa and D. racemosa were confused, After 
a tine both started on the mission, and Mr. 
Tuck sent D. racemosa as we know it, but 
Mr.. Hall sent a few D. racemosa as J). venosa, 
and the charming species J). tripetaloides as 
D. racemosa, It remained for Mr. N. E. Brown, 
of the Kew Herbarium, to put the matter 
right, which he did in his description of Disa 
tripetaloides in Gard. Chron., March 23. 1889, 
p. 560, from a plant I took him, and in which 
its complicated nomenclature is clearly defined 
The species was afterwards illustrated in Gard. 
Chron. June 21, 1860: J). racemosa Was 
previously illustrated in the issue for May 12, 
1888, p. 593. 

With the exception of a plant of D. race- 
mosa which Mr. W. Watson brought from 
the Cape to Kew, the above mentioned impor- 
tation is the sole material from which our 
garden plants of these two epecies, and the 
many hybrids, have originated. Mr Wall 
gave as their habitat van Stadtens Gorge, 
ond was enthusiastic about the beauty of the 
rocky rivulets beside which the plants were 
growing. 

It may be useful to mention how these plants 
were packed, for there are others of tho 
beautiful class yet to import, and it is to be 
hoped someone will take the trouble to secure 
them. Strong growing tubers with leaves were 
selected and placed six or seven tegether in a 
thin covering of the Moss growing near them, 
and no moisture was given beyond whai. the 
living Moss contained. The little bunches of 
Disa were then placed in layers in a small 
deal box, which was sent off at once, and the 
Plants came as fresh almost as when they 
were collected. The explanation of the success 
is that they were packed where collected with 
their natural Moisture, no water was added, 
and they were sent off as soon as possible. 
On arrival they grew as thongh they had not 
been disturbed. It is above all desirable that 
these and other rare Species should have their 


place in gardens secured by raising them from 
seed. James O'Brien. 


NOTES ON 


THE CULTIVATED PLANTS 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR. 


(Continued from p. 101.) 

NYMPHAEA ampla. the only native Water Lily 
of Salvador, is a white flowered species which 
occurs In a few of the lakes. Malvaviscus ar- 
oreus, so often seen in hothouses, is a common 
native shrub, but in its native state it is not 
a showy plant. One species of Fuchsia (F. par- 
viflora) grows as a low shrub upon the higher 
volcanoes. Its flowers are small and incon- 
onals, but the fruit is sweet and of pleasant. 
flavour. Plumeria acutifolia and P. rubra ara 
frequent and prominent trees or shrubs that 
deserve mention. Their white, red, or varie- 
gated corollas are used for stringing garlands, 
which are employed for decorations upon altars 
and in homes, especially on the Day of the 
Cross—the third of May—which might well be 
called a festival of flowers. ‘Upon this occasion 
it is the custom to erect in every home a cross 
which is decorated elaborately, especially with 
flowers and greenery. In preparation for the 
celebration flowers are brought from the country 
into the markets in vast quantities, so that it 
is possible to form a good idea of both the 
cultivated and wild kinds. 

A noteworthy Salvadorean plant is Ipomoea 
arborescens, a tree Morning Glory, as large as 
an Apple tree, with smooth white bark and 
clusters of pure white flowers. The common 
Lantana (L. Camara) abounds in hedges and 
thickets, and in its wild state is of little beauty, 
although there are sumetimes seen forms which 
have handsome Cherry-red blossoms that are 
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sufficiently conspicuous to attract attention. 
Petrea arborea, of the same family, iS an unusual 
vine which makes a fine display in cultivation, 
with its Iong racemes of blue flowers, Caly. 
copnyllum candidissimum is a native relativo of 
the Mussa das. to which it bears strong re. 
semblance; one lobe of the calyx is expanded 
into a showy white blade, and during the long 
blossoming season the tree ıs an almost solid 
mass of white. 

Hedges are generally employed in Salvador 
In place of fences for separating fields and en: 
closing property. The plants utilised for the 
purpose are of the most diverse kinds, and in 
general little attention is paid to the hedges 
after they have once become  establisied 
Although when first planted usually only a 
single kind of shrub or tree is employed, in the 
course of a few years they become so filled 
with other trees, shrubs, and coarse herbs that 
it is often difficult to determine what Species 
waa originally planted. There are many miles 
of hedges all over the country formed of an 
offensively armed Cactus, Pereskia autumnalis, 
which forms a dense growth and is often thirty 
feet high. The Cactus hedges are impenctrable 
for most animals, but they possess no other 
virtue, and they waste a large amount of ground, 
besides being dangerous to stock and to travel 
Jers along the roads. The heavy columnar trunk: 
of another Cactus, Lemaireocereus Eichlamii, 
also are used, set closely side by side. to enclose 
dooryards and other small areas. A favourite 
hedge plant is a shrubby Nettle, Urera bacci- 
fera, whose hairs cause intense pain and con- 
siderable inflammation wien they come in con 
tact with the human body. Hedges of Pine 
apples and of a closely related plaut, Bromelia 
Pinquin, are frequent and answer ther purpose 
well. An endemic species of Euphorbia (E. 
adinophylla) is often employed, likewise Jatropha 
aconitifolia and J. curcas, and I have seen a par- 
ticularly neat hedge, carefully trimmed. formed 
of Piper tuberculatum, a shrub of dense growth 
and lustrous, dark green foliage. 


A good many exotic trees are cultivated for 
ornament. Two varieties of Bamboo are grown 
in all parts of the Republic and have become 
thoroughly naturalised. Their stems are utilised 
for many purposes, especially for the construc- 
tion of tine least pretentious dwellings. Casua- 
rina equisetifolia is planted, also the Breadfruit. 
Artocarpus communis; the Indian rubber tree, 
Ficus elastica. which like its native congeners 
is one of the most satisfactory tropical shade 
trees; Magnolia grandiflora, native of the United 
States. of which I saw only a few individuals; 
Camphor and Cinnamon trees and Allspice (Pimi- 
enta officinalis); the Horseradish tree, Moringa 
oleifera. so abundant everywhere in tropical 
America; Albizzia Lebbek; Brownea cocemea, 
natıve of northern South America and of Costa 
Rica, with Rose-like clusters of vivid piuk 
blossoms ; Sassia Fistula; the gaudy Flameiree, 
Delonix regia, w'hich is a feature of nearly every 
park; the Tamarind, whose pods are used for ul 
preparation of beverages and for flavouring ices. 


. 7 = r $ -j en 
Parkinsonia aculeata, a spiny tree with gree 


bark and a profusion of sulphur-yellow flowers; 
Eucalyptus Gunnii; and Ochroma velutina. 


In the towns a common shade tree is the Aus- 
tralian Silk Oak. although for what reason J 
is chosen 1s ‘hard to determine, for it ae 
scant shade and has no obvions merits. # 
shade in the Coffee plantations Leguminous e 
are preferred, and those most planted in = ' 
dor are various species of Inga. A Coffee planta 
tion with a single kind of shade has a apa 
appearance, in strong contrast with n 
which trees of all kinds and sizes are ate 
The Inga trees bear long pods which sa 
an edible, juicy, white flesh about uee 
Among the exotic trees one of the we pe 
ful is Eugenia malaccensis, which is 0 : F 
what rare occurrence. It has remarkably se 
some foliage, but is itself not particularly T 7. 
when in flower. for the flowers are all ie i 
upon the inside of the crown ana ni 
visible from without; but the petals fa 


; ‘ne most 
the clean soil underneath and ee a 
lovely carpet of purple-pink, Paul C oh: 


. 2 s ' e U shawat 
Assistant Curator, Plant Division, 
National Museum, Washington. 


(T'o be concluded.) 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PLAGIANTHUS LYALLII. 


I RECOLLECT seeing this charming shrub for 
the first time in Kew some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago. It was growing against a brick 
wall, and was a very fine specimen 1n- 
deed. I saw it again some years later, but it 
had suffered very much in the interval and 
showed no signs of flower. 

On first seeing it I ordered a plant, which 
has grown in my gardens ever since; it has not 
a few times been cut to the ground by severe 
winters, but has always sprouted up again. By 
some oversight it was not planted against a wall, 
and though I saw its green leaves year after 
year, I had given up all hope of its flowering 
until a few days ago I was attracted by quite a 
wealth of its charming, white, Cherry-like 
flowers, and these were especially numerous at 
the back, where it Was flanked by a high Yew 
hedge, on which side the bush could not get by 
any chance a ray of the sun from one year’s end 
till the other. canvas account for its blooming 
this year, as last season was cold and wet, whilst 
the earlier part of this so-called summer was 
one of the worst in my recollection. Certain it 

is, if it requires the protection of a wall it is 
not for warmth nor to ripen the wood, as my 
plant amply demonstrates. 

The soil must be very poor, as the Yew roots 
of the adjoining hedge are very greedy, whilst 
the plant likes a rich loamy soil. P. Lyallii is 
a native of New Zealand, where it grows some 
thirty feet high, whilst with me in Renfrew- 
sire it is only some ten to twelve feet. For- 
makin. 


THE AVONDALE FORESTRY STATION. 


(Concluded from p. 104.) 


Or the Spruces only two species have turned 
out satisfactorily, Sitka Spruce and the ordinary 
European variety. In the plot containing the 
former species the trees were mixed with an 
equal number of Japanese Larch and planted 
at four feet apart, but suffered badly during 
the first five or six years from spring frosts. 
The general result of these frosts was that the 
Japanese Larch slowly gained on the Spruce, 
many of the latter being stunted and checkid 
in their growth. In 1917 the Sitka Spruce were 
considered past recovery, Many of them being 
completely leaderless, and resembling bushes 
rather than trees. The idea was favoured of 
growing a mixed crop of Larch and Spruce, 
side pruning or removing the former in places 
where the Spruce were most promising, and 
allowing the latter to die out in the least 
flourishing parts. The result of this thinning 
and pruning was so striking, however, that it 
Was gradually extended from year to year, the 
Spruce recovering in the most remarkable 
manner, as soon as light had been admitted. In 
the third year after thinning, normal] leaders 
two to three feet long were being made. The 
quantity of, Larch removed from this plot, con- 
sisting of two acres, has been 1,754 poles, con- 
taining 2,373 cubic feet. These figures show 
that a mixture of Japanese Larch and Sitka 
Spruce can, under favourable circumstances, 
prove extremely profitable. The Sitka Spruce, 
while not being a good shade bearer, is possessed 
of extraordinary powers of recovery, after being 
to all appearance entirely suppressed. 

Of all species common Spruce has produced the 
most umform crops, and as this tree has 
gradually changed its function of a nurse tree 
into a main crop, four or five sample plots in 
excellent condition are present. The best 
growth has been made on sandy loam near the 
river Avonmore. This plot consisted of three- 
fourths common Spruce, and one-fourth 
Colorado Douglas Fir, but the latter are entirely 
suppressed. The planting distance was 3} feet, 
or 889 Douglas Fir and 2,667 Spruce to the acre, 
practically equal to a planting distance of four 
feet for the latter. The Spruce has reached a 
height of 35 to 40 feet, with a volume of 1,200 
cubic feet per acre. 
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Amongst the Pines the greatest growth has 
been made by Pinus insignis, which is now 40 
to 50 feet highy with a quarter girth measure- 
ment of six to ten inches, but the crop is very 
irregular owing to planting failures. Corsican 
Pine has proved the most satisfactory crop as 
regards regularity, form of stem, and rato of 
growth, being 20 to 30 feet in height, with a 
quarter girth of three to five inches. 

Of the various Larches planted, only two are 
satisfactory, Japanese and European. A pure 
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had a marked effect in promoting recovery from 
this disease. 

Oregon Douglas Fir in a plot of about two 
acres was planted with common Larch in a 
low-lying situation, and suffered severely 
between 1905 and 1911 from spring frost. The 
Douglas Fir were put in at seven feet apart and 
filled in with Larch to 34 feet. Between frost 
and canker the Larch either died out or became 
suppressed at an early age, leaving the Douglas 
Fir with no other competitors than neighbours of 
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FIG. 43.—A FINE BUSH OF PLAGIANTHUS LYALLIL FLOWERING IN AN OPEN SITUATION. 


crop of the former originally planted with Banks 
Pine in equal numbers at four feet apart, the 
latter dying out at an early age, now contains 
820 cubic feet on half an acre, and a height 
of 30 to 35 feet. This plot has not been 
thinned, and the 681 stems still present are 
remarkably uniform in size throughout, having 
an average quarter girth of 3} inches. No tree 
can be regarded as suppressed, and the fact 
that the original number planted is still on the 
ground shows that a planting distance of about 
six feet is the most economical for this par- 
ticular species. European Larch has done well 
wherever planted, although canker has been 
prevalent, and in some plots every tree is 
affected. In common with the experience gained 
in most parts of the British Isles, thinning has 


their own species. This would probably have 
been satisfactory had spring frost not dis- 
figured the tops of the trees to such an extent 
that all vestige of a leading shoot was often 
destroyed for a year or two, and forked and 
crooked stems resulted. A further trouble 
originated in the soft and rapid growth result- 
ing from the sheltered situation, and preventing 
the straightening of the shoots in late summer 
and autumn. The combined results of these 
several disadvantages have been that the crop is 
of a rougher character than would have been 
the case under more favourable circumstances. 
As time goes on, however, there is every pro- 
bability that the trees will improve in form, and 
that the timber wiil be clean enough to satisfy 
all reasonable requirements. A. Henry. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


POLLINATION OF CHERRY, APPLE 
AND PEAR BEOSSOM. 


CHERRY. 

MosT varieties of Cherries are generally in 
hloom together for a certain time, and it will 
be found that the early varieties usually com- 
mence to blossom very gradually, whilst tne mid- 
season sorts come into bloom more rapidly, and 
the late varieties most rapidly of all. 1t is very 
important in Cherry orchards that the varieties 
which have been found to pollinate one another 
should be planted in close proximity, and it 
has been found that amongst. others the follow- 
mg form good crosses, namely :—Waterloo witan 
Amber Bigarreau, Early Rivers with Turk, 
Early Rivers with Knight’s Black, and Governor 
Wood with Amber Bigarreau. 

APPLE. 

In the case of the Apple, where five stigmas 
are found to overtop the stamens, tie stigmas. 
as a rule, mature before the anthers. In some 
varieties self-pollination takes place to a limited 
degree, owing to pollen falling upon the stigmas 
when the flowers bend sideways towards tie 
ligat. Cross-pollination, however, is absolutely 
essential to ensure fruit of high quality, and 
there is little doubt but that it is beneficial and 
a factor likely to induce much larger crops in 
all cases. 

For really effective cross-pollination between 
any two varieties of Apple, the time of flower- 
ing should overlap. During recent years com- 
Mercia] groWers especially have come to favour 
large plantations of one variety of Apple, with 
the result that they have found the cropping 
very irregular. It is inadvisable to plant more 
than four rows of any one variety without pro- 
viding one or two rows of another variety which 
will be in flower at the right time to provide 
pollen for cross-pollination purposes. 

In the case of plantations where it is nov 
advisable or possible to plant fresh trees, much 
may be done by top working the trees in every 
fourth or fifth row with scions trom some 
variety which ‘has becu proved to be capable 
of acting as a suitable pollinator. 

There is a great difference in the time of 
flowering of sume varieties of Apples, and it 
would, for example, be quite useless to plant 
Royal Jubilee, which is a very late bloomer, to 
fertilise early flowering varieties, such as Irish 
Peach, Beauty of Bath, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
‘or Stirling Castle, 

Few varieties of Apples are entirely self- 
sterile, but under this heading one must include 
William Crump and Edward VIL. 

The large culinary variety, Rev. W. Wilks. 
has set very heavy crops with its own pollen in 
my garden. l 

The idea which is somewhat prevalent that 
wind plays an important part in the pollination 
of Apples and Pears is totally incorrect. 

PEAR. 


In the case of Pears, the stamens are cons 
siderably longer than the styles, and when the 
flowers open the ripe stamens remain curled 
inwards, whilst the stigmas are ripe and ready 
for pollination. It therefore follows that cross- 
pollination by insects is of the very utmost, im- 

rtance. It is advisable to plant varieties 
which are in flower approximately at the same 
time in order that insects may carry the pollen 
from one tree to another. In the case of Pears, 
the weather is really the main deciding factor 
as to whether the subsequent crop is likely to 
be heavy or light. The following Pears include 
a few of the best varieties, and show those 
which would readily cress wita one another, 

Beurré d’Amanlis (early) with Louise Bonne 
of Jersey (mid-season). Williams’ Bon Chrétien 
(early), with Beurré Hardy (mid-season), or with 
Pitmaston Duchess (late). Fondante d’ Automne 
(early) with the late Catillac. Conference (mid- 
season), with Verulam (late). Marie Louise 
(mid-season), with Winter Nelis (late). l 

In the orchard adjoining my garden, Duchesse 
d’ Angouleme towers earlier than in many places, 
and is responsible for fertihsing Wilhams’ Bon 
Chrétien, with the result that very heavy crops 
are Obtained year affer year. Enthusiast 
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REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF THE 
FRUIT CROPS. 


(Seo Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. 71-76.) 
(Continued from page 107.) 
ENGLAND, E. 

Norrol K.— The fruit crops in general are poor. 
Sudden extremes of temperature during spring, 
including cold, harsh winds at the blossoming 
period, must be held mostly responsible for the 
present deficiency. Later, severe attacks of 
caterpillar and aphis, in conjunction with the 
prevailing drought, weakened and stunted 
growth to an alarming degree. All small fruits 
and even Strawberries were also much affected 
by these conditions. Our soil is of a light, 
sindy texture. with a chalky and gravelly sub- 
sol. David Medntosh, Buston Hallo Gardens, 

Thetford. 

-—-This is a lcan vear for fruits. The trees, 
with the exception of Pears, flowered well, but 
the Jong-continued spell of cold, sunless weather, 
with many frosts, even until the end of June, 
were disastrous. Plums and Cherries failed to 
stone satisfactorily. Tt is really surprising that 
Apples withstood such an amount of cold. ‘Tne 
only varieties which suffered were Allington 
Pippin, King of the Pippins, Newton Wonder 
and Peasgood’s Nonesuch. Insects have been very 
troublesome, notwithstanding continued sprav- 
ing. Our soil is very light, with a non-binding 
gravel subsoil.  /saiah Johnson, Catton House 
Gardens, Norwich. 





SUFFOLK. - The prospect for fruit-growers this 
year is very disappointing. Al kinds of truit 
trees blossomed fieely, but the combined effects 
of frost, aphis and drought have practically 
cleared the trees of fruit. The Apple crop is the 
only redeeming feature. A few varieties, such 
as Lord) Grosvenor, Warners Ring, Lane's 
Prince Albert, and Bramley's Seedling carry a 


sprinkling of fruit. Æ. ©. Creek. County 
Education Ohee, Shire Hall, Bury St. 


Edmunds. 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. —-The fruit crops are amongst 

the worst on record, Aphis and in fact all kinds 
of pesta have been most troublesome, in spite of 
constant spraying, Pears of every variety are 
a failure, as also are Apricots, the latter being 
damaged by the bad weather in early March. 
Peaches and Nectarines both promise well, also 
outdoor Figs. Red Currants, Raspberries and 
Gooseberries are excellent, but Black Currants 
‘ran of” badly. Royal Sovereign and The 
Duke Strawberries were splendid. Admiral and 
Laxton’s Latest promised well, but needed rain. 
Apples of ali varieties promise well, The hail- 
storm in April pitted some fruits on the exposed 
side, but there will be plenty to give us a good 
crop. Wall Plums are fairly satisfactory, but 
trees in the open are not very promising. The 
season is a fortnight late. W. =. Warner, 
Chicksands Priory, Shefford. 
Alternate years here usually give us a 
bumper crop of Apoles, end we should have had 
a good crop this year, for there was plenty of 
bloom, but adverse conditions have ruined’ the 
prospects. Plums are a failure, and I recently 
saw Plum trees in several small gardens with 
scarcely a fruit on them. The first half at least 
of 1925 will long be remembered by gardeners 
for its lack of early warm rains, cold, drying 
winds, and its many practically sunless weeks. 
Chas. Turner, Ampthill Park Gardens, 
Ampthill. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. —It is a most disappoint- 
ing season for fruit in general, and even in 
sheltered positions the trees are carrying excep- 
tionally light crops. The spring frosts were so 
severe that three parts of the blossom was 
destroyed whilst in the “bud” state. ‘Trees 
of all descriptions are badly blighted, whole 
orchards having the appearance of having been 
swept as by fire; much of the wood has been 
killed outright, and in the case of Gooseberries 
and Currants many of the bushes are already 
quite dead. Our soil is a heavy, retentive loam, 
resting on clay, and the natural. drainage is bad. 
W. Hedley Warren, Aston Clinton Gardens, 
Aylisbury. ` ! 
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The Aylesbury Vale Prune Damson CTup 
a failure, and the prospects of the otte; 
fruit crops in this county are pour. Serious 
damage was done by frosts and cold wind, 
during May and June, whilst -moisture anq 
sunshine were noticeably absent until the end of 
June. Insect pests have done considerable 
damage to fruit trees, also the fruit, but the 
recent heavy rains have cleansed the fruit and 
greatly benefited the trees. There was yery 
little blossom on Pear trees, and the crop ot 
Pears is almost nil. Gouseberries were. in some 
cases, plentiful, but in exposed positions the 
crop Was much reduced by frosts. Of Apples 
there are fair crops, although sume damage has 
been done by Apple aphis. Philip Mann, 
Education Sub-Office, Aylesbury. 


—— With the exception of bush fruits, the 
fruit crops here are only moderate, The inci- 
ment Weather in the early spring—a_ succession 
of hailstorms and frosts. when Pears and Plums 
were in fluwer—had disastrous effects on what 
appeared to be normal crops of these fruits. 
Strawberries also were badly damaged by severe 
late frosts. The soil here is a heavy loam rest- 
ing on clay. F.o keid, Dropmore Gardens, 
Maidenhead. 


——The fruit crops this year will long be 
remembered in this district as one of the wurst 
ever recorded. Apple, Plum, and Pear trees 
flowered profusely, but the climatic conditions 
were much against development of the fruit 
in its early stages. Cold north-east and easterly 
winds checked free growth and facilitated attacks 
of aphis, which in many cases nearly defoliated 
the trees. In spite of repeated sprayings insect 
pests appeared to get the upper hand. Our sul 
is very stiff on heavy clay, and after last 
winter’s continuous rains is practically unwerk- 
able. Gf. F. Johnson, Waddesdon Gardens, 
Aylesbury. 


CHESHIRE,—The fruit crops in these garders 
are a sorry spectacle. Apples, except for Lod 
Grosvenor and King of the Pippins, are 4 
failure. Pear trees, with the exception of Glou 
Morceau, following the heavy crop of last year. 
failed to blossom. Plum trees never bloomed more 
profusely, but frost prevailed during the bloom- 
ing period, and most of the fruit dropped pre 
maturely, Denniston’s Superb, The Czar and 
Pershore are the only varieties carrying a Crop. 
Black Currants, Red Currants and Raspberries 
are blighted owing to frost at blossoming tine 
and subsequent cold and dry winds, and carry 
very light crops. Gooseberries and Strawbernes 
were the best crops of the year, but below 
the usual in both quantity and quality. Peacties 
were never more severely attacked with leai 
curl, which resulted in the fruit being starved 
from want of nourishment. The crop, however. 
is sufficient to need thinning. T. A. Summer 
field, Alderley Park Gardens, Chelford. 


The crops of Apples and Pears are patchy: 
here and there occur trees with full crops o! 
both these fruits. The sunless autumn and 
weakness resulting from overcropping last season, 
together with the unfavourable weather 1n May, 
when frost occurred on twelve mornings au 
the month, led to these unfortunate results. : 
lot of Plum bloom was pollinated before t e 
frost came. We are in a low, damp a 
Alfred N. Jones, Marbury Gardens, Northwich. 








Some varieties of Apples are carrying gud 
crops of clean fruit, other varieties have 
a fruit on them. Pears are practically a failm i 
and the same is true of Plums and Swee 
Cherries. Morello Cherries are an average ee 
and clean. Gooseberries, Red and Black silt 
rants and Strawberries were all very ny 
Raspberries were an average crop; the calo pe 
damaged the foliage when the canes were oH 
mencing to leaf. All trees and bushes ie 
covered with blossom, but the cold. wet uae 
of 1922 was so unfavourable for ripening a 
wood that good crops could hardly be la 
Early in the spring we were Se a ois 
an attack of green-flv, but spraying eee 
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extract killed the pest, and the foliage is now 
clean, Our soil is a heavy, red Eoy E 
cal of sand. James bB. Allan, Lirley Garth 
Gardens, Z'arporley. | 

-The poor fruit crops are due in ib e 
measure to a month of wet, cold and a a 
cunless weather, followed by late frosts. 1 rere 
are a few varieties of Apples which have good 
such as Annie Elizabeth, Gascoyne's 


a Lord Suffield, Keswick Codlin and 
keins Pippin. There are hundreds of Pear 


trees in this district without any fruit, and 
in many gardens Gooseberry bushes ie not 
a single berry on them. James ~Ar celts 
Turkington Lodge Gardens, Hazel Grove, nr. 
Stock port. 

—-—The fruit crops are the most disappointing 
on record, There was a plentiful supply of 
bloom, and an early promise of satisfactory crops 
of most kinds of hardy fruits, but cold east 
winds during the first three weeks of April, 
followed on the 24th of that month by snow 
showers and eight degrees of frost—when Apples 
were in full bloom and Pears just set—had a 
most damaging effect on the crops. The trees 
are, in many cases, badly infested with green 
fly. and made but little growth until the end 
of June. Peaches and Nectarines in unheated 
houses have not set so well as on former occa- 
sions—due, I conclude, to the want of sun- 
shine in 1922. N. F. Barnes, Faton Gardens, 
Chester. 

DerBysHIRE.—The fruit crops are not good. 
Pears are almost a failure, and Apples are 
much under the average crop, except a few 
early varieties, such as Irish Peach, Worcester 
‘Pearmain and Devonshire Quarrenden, all of 
which have fair crops. All later varieties of 
Apples are very lightly cropped. Plums, except 
on wall trees, are almost nil. Sweet Cherries 
were very pror, but Morello Cherries were a 
fair crop, although much under the average. 
Gooseherries, Raspberries and Currants were 
average crops, and the berries were of good 
quality. Strawberries were very late. The soil 
here is light and gravelly, with a subsoil 
principally of clay. James Tully, Oxmaston 
Manor Gardens, Ashbourne. 


(To be continued.) 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fragrant Tulips (see p. 99).—Tulip Prince of 
Austria. is a fragrant Tulip not mentioned by 
your correspondent. This ‘Tulip is one of the 
best varieties for general purposes, is cheap, a 
geod forcer, sturdy grower, popular colour, and 
krown extensively for market. Fred. W. 
Jeffery. 

The Plague of Aphides.— Everything in these 
gardens has been badly affected’ with Aphides. 
lhree remedies were tried, (1) nicotine, (2) 
Quassia extract and soft soap, and finally (3) 
katakilla. The first two did not seem to be 
efective, so I tried the last on some Red and 
Black Currants which had not been sprayed 
and were very kad; the first spraying killed 
the aphis. I then tried it on Red and Black 
Currants Which had previously been sprayed 
with nicotine, on which the aphis were as bad 
as ever. Again this spraying cleared the pest. 
lhe bushes previously sprayed were a good way 
from the latter, these had no chance of 
rontaminating those spraved with nicotine. I 
ave since used katakilla on Plums. Pears, 
Cherries, Currants, Chrysanthemums, Roses and 
Broad Beans. Al had been previously sprayed 
several times with nicotine and Quassia extract 
with the exception of the Broad Beans, bnt, 
after spraying with katakilla, I found it the 
most effective of all. I cannot account for the 
ailure of the nicotine extract and Quassia. 
aS previously I found both most effective. Both 
were used at full strength, and curiously the 
nicotine was quite effective on Peaches and 
Nectarines. | recommended katakilla to several 
people who were troubled with aphis, and they 
were all pleased with the results. I had been 
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told that there was a danger of scorching with 
this preparation, but have failed to see any on 
anything that has been sprayed with it. I 
do not think there is any danger if one is 
careful not to spray when the sun is shining on 
the trees. Ladybirds were very late in appearing 
this year. W. G. Warner, Chieksands Priory 
Gardens, Nhef ford. 


The Runn?r Bear.—In reference to ~“ Notes 
trom a South Devon Garden,” by your cor- 
respondent, Mr. R. Irvin Lynch. V.M.H., Tor- 
quay (see p. 84), on the akove subiect. I may 
give my experience of growing the Runner 
Bean as a perennial for over forty years and 
With the best results. I am growing three- 
year-old plants this vear. and 1 have grown 
them up to seven years old. The advantages 
claimed are (1) that the old roots produce Beans 
quite one month in advance of  seedlings—a 
great point from a market point of view—and 
the first pods in many cases actually rest on 
the soil; (2) the flowers set better in a dry 
period, six or more Beans being fit to gather 
at one time from a single truss of bloom, while 
seedling plants are dropping their flowers 
wholesale; (3) I find no better material for 
exhibition for early shows, the pods being 
straight, uniform in length, and freely pro- 
duced till late autumn. We usually make our 
last gathering about November 5. My method 
is to dig up the roots, just as one would titt 
Dahlias, and store them in the same way in 
a dry and frost-proof place until spring, then 
start them in boxes, like Dahlias, and plant 
them out in trenches when two or three inches 
of growth have been made. The plants are 
staked and protected with a few branches if 
nights are frosty. I plant at one foot apart the 
first year, and increase the distance to two 
feet as the roots grow older, because the 
growths increase in number each year. Œ. 
Capp, Old Abbey Gardens, Leiston. 


Mr. J. Irwin Lynch’s statement that the 
tuberous roots of Runner Beans will give a crop 
the second seascn is well known in this part of 
Ireland, and they are grown fairly commonly in 
co. Dublin gardens a second season, to produce 
an early crop of pods; I have practised this 
method for some years. Like the Dahlia, in our 
favoured climate, the Scarlet Runner Bean needs 
very little protection in winter, a few inches of 
coal-ashes being all that is necessary, and the 
roots do not always get that, but I invariably 
find them the better for being lifted and re- 
planted in the spring. Scarlet Emperor treated 
in this way, with but merely a good layer of 
weeds in the trench, no manure being obtain- 
able, is now bearing profusely in my garden. 
K. Dublin. 

Text-book of Forest Botany.—In his review of 
stn Elementary Text-book of Australian Forest 
Botany, on p. 99 Professor Henry states that 
“no suitable text-bock on forest botany for the 
use of students and foresters in this country 
has vet been published.” Professor Henry has 
overlooked the fact that a work of this descrip- 
tion, entitled Trees: A Handbook of Forest 
Botany for the Woodlonds and the Laboratory. 
was produced by the late Professor Marshall 
Ward, of Cambridge. the fifth and concluding 
volume of which was published in 1809. 4. D. 
Richardson, Edinburgh. 


The Ornate Gentians {see p. 85). —I was much 
interested in Mr. Clarence Elliot’s note on the 
Ornate Gentians, and l was wondering if there 
might be good and poor-growing strains of 
Gentiana sino-ornatus. When making the rock 
garden here in 1921, I put four plants, all from 
different sources, in a group at one end of the 
moraine; three of them gradually dwindled 
away; the fourth has grown very strongly, and 
is now covering about four square feet ef 
ground. This particular plant flowered verv 
treely last season, lasting in bloom for a very 
long period, and looks like doing so again this 
vear, (G Farreri we Jost. but I have tried it again. 
This species does not appear to be very robust at 
present. I was. wondering if others have had a 
similarex perience with this very beautiful Gentian. 
Kran G. Jones, Shalesbrook Gardens, Forest 
Row, Sussex. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 

~AuGust 21.—The fortnightly meeting on Tues- 
day last was not largely attended, doubtless 
because many of the Kellows are enjoying 
their holidays, but the exhibition was very 
interesting, the various floral groups making a 
bright display. The principal subjects showu 
were Gladioli, Roses, Carnations, Dahlias, Ver- 
benas, Phloxes, Tritomas, and miscellaneous 
border flowers. The number of Orchids shown 
was surprisingly few, probably the fewest at 
these meetings since the war. A few novelties 
were forthcoming, principally in the floral sec- 
tion, and of these several Dahlias were selected 
for trial at Wisley, whilst one new plant e- 
ceived a First-Class Certificate and three others 
Awards of Merit. 

Choice indoor fruits were staged by Mr. J. A. 
Nix, whilst a meritorious collection of vegetables 
was exhibited by Messrs. Barr and Sons. 


Orchid Committee. 

Present: Frederick J. Hanbury, Esq., F.L.S. 
(in the chair), Messrs. Jas. O’Brien (hon. sec- 
retary), Gurney Wilson (assistant secretary), 
Arthur Dye, Fred. K. Sander, S. W. Flory, 
Richard G. Thwaites, W. J. Kaye, Pantia Ralli, 
E. R. Ashton, H. T. Pitt, and J. Cypher. 

There were only two exhibits. A small selec- 
tion ef hybrids was shown by Messrs. FLORY 
AND BLACK, Slough, for which a vote of thanks 
was given. The collection included two good 
forms of Cattleya Hardyana alba; Laelio- 
Cattleya Glorita (C. Rex x L.-C. Thyone) with 
Primrose-coloured sepals and petals, and good 
Tyrian-purple lip with fine gold lines from the 
base; and Brasso-Cattleva Ida Blenheim Variety 
(B.-C. Pluto x C. Dowiana) in colour tawny 
yellow, with pretty rose-veined lip having a 
vellow dise. 

Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, showed Cypri- 
pedium Godefoyae punctatissimum, probably 
the largest and best shaped C. Godefroyae. The 
large flowers are white with heavily blotched 
lines of deep claret colour, the lip being white 
with a few violet spots. 

Floral Committee. 


Present: Messrs. H. B. May (in the chair), 
H. J. Jones, D. B. Crane, F. J. McLeod, A. 
Turner, Chas. E. Pearson, W. P. Thomson, 
W. B. Gingell, H. R. Darlington, S. Morris, 
H. V. Warrender, J. B. Riding. J. Jennings, 
Wm. Howe, T. Stevenson, J. Heal, T. Hav. 
G. Reuthe, W. J. Bean, Jas. Hudson, J. W. 
Barr, Reginald Cory, W. G. Baker, W. Cuthbert- 


son and Gerald loder. 





DAHLIAS. 


The Joint Daalia Committee, composed of the 
members nominated by the Royal Horticultural 
Society and the National Dahlia Society, met 
for the first time this season to consider the 
merits of a large number of seedlings. The 
tollowing were selected for trial at Wisley next 
year :— 

Gloria.—A very large and handsome decora- 
tive variety of rich crimson colour, flushed with 
maroon It appears to be free-flowering. 

Gossamer.—A large Cactus variety, made up 
of narrow florets of delicate pale mauve colour- 
ing. which is nearly white in the centre of the 
bloom. 

Martin.—A shapely Cactus variety ‘of good 
exhibition form, yellow in the centre and flushed 
on the cuter florets, 


Miss Kdith Jones.--A very long-stemmed 
Cactus variety of rieh yellow colour, which 
becomes heavily stippled with rose on the 


Inature florets. 

Periscope.-- A vosy-purple Cactus variety of 
starlike form and borne on long stems. 

Doris Trayler.~-A beautiful decorative Daalia 
of large size, borne on long stems and of rich 


velvety-crimsen colour, heavily flushed with 
maroon. 
A. B. Amos —A pretty Cactus Dahlia with 


narrow segments; the incurving florets are of 
a dark coral-red colour. 

John W. Woolman.—A large Cactus variety 
set squarely on long stems. Rie broad florets, 
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which incurve somewhat. are pale yellow when 
young and become lightly flushed with age. The 
above were shown by Messrs. J. STREDWICK AND 
SON, 

Roste.—A very beautiful miniature Paeony of 
shining rosvy-mauve colour. As this name has 
already been used, the variety must be renamed. 

Joyce Goddard.—A garden Cactus variety of 
dazzling scarlet. colour, with a golden base to 
the florets — 

Betty.-~A valuable Pompon of good compact 
form and pale lilac colour. 

Gold Cup.—Another very good Pompon, but 
of bright yellow colour. This and the three 
preceding varieties were shown by Messrs. 
JARMAN AND Co. 

Hindhead Star.—A very decorative variety of 
buff-yellow colour, tipped with rose-pink. This 
and the following were saown by Messrs. J. 
CHEAL AND Sons. 


Vesuriusi—A dazzling miniature Pacony- 
flowered variety of scatlet colour, heavily 


shaded with crimson. 

Haslemere Star.—This is an improved Southern 
Star, but of brighter and more attractive 
appearance. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Chimaphila maculata.—Although only a few 
inches high, this is a very uncommon and 
fascinating plant. ‘The lanceolate evergreen 
leaves are toothed, and when young are Pea- 
green, With a sparkling white band along the 
midrib and veins; with age the leaves darken, 
but are still highly decorative. The corymbs hear 
two or three pendulous, white, fleshy flowers 
of somewhat Hoya-like appearance, and delicious 
Hawthorn fragrance. This little evergreen was 
introduced from North America in 1762, and 
was figured in the Bot. Mag. as Pyrola macu- 
lata. Shown by Mr. G. REUTHE. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Dianthus Allwoodii Clarkson Pink.—This is 
a delicately beautiful variety of this well-known 
free-flowering type, and the flowers are larger 
and more shapely than usual. The colour is a 
soft pale pink. Shown by Mr. G. MILLER. 

Montbretia Cecil.—A very good yellow-flcwered 
variety which has plenty of substance in the 
petals. The flowers are of rather more than 
medium size and well disposed on the spike. 
Shown by Mr. S. Morris. . 

Rose America.—As the name suggests, this is 
of transatlantic origin. It is a very fine, 
shapely H.T. Rose, well filled with large sub- 
stantial petals, and borne on long, erect stalks. 
The colour is a pleasing pink, darker in the 
centre of the blooms, which have a delicious 
fragrance. Shown by Mr. ExisHa J. Hicks. 


OTHER NOVELTIES. 


Besides the above, which received awards, 
there were several very interesting novelties. 
Rudbeckia purpurea elegans, shown by Mr. 
Amos Perry, is a distinct improvement on the 
species. The petals are broader, of richer colour 
and better disposed around the disc. Lonicera 
Hildebrandtiana was represented by several 
branches bearing long, yellow flowers. This 
was sent by Mr. M. Hoppex, West Porlock, 
Somerset, and appeared to have been grown 
out-of-doors. Mr. Hodden also showed flowers 
of the uncommon Bomarea multiflora. Buddleia 
variabilis var. narhoensis was again submitted 
ta the Committee, and this time by Mr. Law- 
RENSON, Newcastle, who also showed Origanum 
vulgare. Mr. CHARLES TURNER sent excellent 
branches of Erythronia crista-galli well fur- 
nished with large. coral-red, Pea-shaped flowers, 
and Clerodendron foetidum bearing heads af 
bloom rather larger than usual. Gladiolus 
Poppy. shown by Messrs. LOWE AND GIBSON, 
is a variety of striking colouring. The spark- 
scarlet flowers have purple and white 


ling 
i the lower segments 


markings on 
GROUPS 


Gladioli again formed a considerable portion 
of the floral exhibits in the hall. Messrs. R. H. 
Baru. Lrp.. had an exceedingly attractive col- 
lection, which included large vases of Prince of 
Wales, White Giant, Willy Wigman, and the 





deep scarlet Clémenceau of the large-flowered 
hybrids, with many Primulinus varieties, 
notably Souvenir, rich yellow, and Salmon 
Beauty (Silver-Giit Flora Medal). l 

A large collection arranged by Major 
(CHURCHER attracted a deal of attention. In 
the centre there were artistically arranged bowls 
of Sedan, Alice Tiplady, Woodcote, Altair and 
Peronnes. On either side were smaller vases 
containing a large variety. of which Martha, 
scarlet and maroon, Montezuma, crimson and 
purple, and Magic. lilac flushed, were very un- 
common (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). Messrs. 
Lowe anp Gipson showed Gladiolus Zanthia ot 
rich orange shade, Altair, Red Fire, of glowing 
colour, and St. Thomas, a new American variety 
of brick-red colour with rosy maroon lip (Sil- 
ver Bank+eian Medal). 

A goodly collection of commercial varieties 
was displaved by Mr. Alfred Edwards (Silver 
Flora Medal). A length of tabling was well 
filled by Messrs. KeLway ann Son with very 
good spikes of such varieties as Crown Jewel. 
Grover Cleveland, Snowdon, Lady Rosemary 
Portal and Lady C. Combe (Silver Floral Medal). 

An excellent collection of Monthretias was well 
set up by Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons against the 
wall by the entrance. They had large stands 
of Queen Mary, Henry VIII... Una, Carminea, 
Tangerine and other splendid sorts, which were 
associated with an enormous quantity of pro- 
fusely flowered Phlox Drummondii and Ver- 
benas; both of these annuals were shown in a 
wide range of lovely colours = (Silver-Gilf. 
Banksian Medal). 

Roses were staged in better condition than 
at recent meetings. The Rev. J. H. PEMBER- 
TON made good use of Vanity, Mermaid, Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet, Los Angeles and many 
other sorts (Silver Flora Medal). Messrs. CHAP- 
LIN Bros. included Isobel, Irish Fireflame, Inno- 
cence, Christine and Golden Ophelia in their 
collection (Silver Banksian Medal). In a smaller 
collection Messrs. D. Prior anD Son showed 
F. G. Longmans, a free-flowering, pale orange- 
coloured variety with deep green, shining 
foliage (Bronze Flora Medal). 

Dahlias in larger quantities than a fortnight 
ago foreshadowed the coming autumn. Messrs 
J. CHEAL AND Sons had a very representative 
collection, which included many good varieties 
of all types, even including the show and Fancy 
Dahlias. Their Novelty, a Collerette with extra 
ray florets of scarlet colour. and small straw 
coloured quills, is very attractive. Messrs. 
CarteER Pace ann Co. had many of the highly 
decorative small Paeony-flowered varieties, and 
these included Flos, Alma, Ladybird and Olivia. 
They also showed a good selection of other 
types (Silver Flora Medal). 

General border flowers were shown in season- 
able variety and in quantity. Mr. M. PRICHARD 
had Montbretias, half-hardy Lobelias and other 
genera with a quantity of Gladioli (Silver Flora 
Medal). Mr. W. Werts, junr., included good 
varieties of Delphinium and herbaceous Phlox 
(Silver Banksian Medal). Mr. Amos Perry 
staged many double-flowered Hollyhocks, Knipho- 
fias, Rudbeckias and Helianthus with some of 
his splendid hardy Ferns (Silver Banksian 
Medal). Messrs. Issac House anp Song again 
showed their perennial Scabious (Silver Bank. 
siin Medal), while Mr. F. Girrorp had good 
spikes of Delphiniums (Bronze Flora Medal). 

In an exhibit arranged by Mr. G. RevutHeE 
there were well-flowered branches of Eucryphia 
cordata and several species of Ceanothus. Mr. 
G. G. WHITELEGG had Delphiniums, dwarf Cam- 
panulas and a few border Pinks. Mr. KLINKERT 
eent Topiary specimens, and Messrs. L. R. 
RvsseLL. Lrp., showed a good variety of Clema. 
tis, Pittosporum: and other shrubs. 

Greenhouse Carnations were staged by Messrs. 
AtLwoop Bros. and Mr. C. ENGELMANN (Silver 
Banksian Medals). 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 
Present: Messrs. J. Cheal (in the chair 
W. Lobjoit, Geo. F. Tinley, S. B. Dicks, W. P 
Giles, J. Wilson, A. Bullock, E. Neal. A. Met- 
calfe. F. Jordan, G, Reynolds, Ed. Beckett. 
W. Bates, S. V. Taylor, W. H. Divers and 
A. N. Rawes. | 


A fine, late-fruiting seedling Red Currant, sent 
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hy Messrs. Daniel Bros., who stated thev had 
received jit from a customer, was recommended 
for trial at Wisley. It is said to be a chance 
seedling, and is apparently of much merit. 
Messrs. Danıg Bros. also exhibited their new 
Black Currant named September Black, which 
received a First-Class Certificate in August. 1921. 

A Silver-Gilt Hogg Medal was awarded to 
J. Nrx, Esq., Tilgate, Crawley (gr. Mr. E. 
Neal), for a collection of Grapes, Peaches, Nec. 
tarines, Figs and Pears. The Grapes were very 
heavy bunches of the variety Black Hamburgh; 
there were in all sixteen bunches having an 
aggregate weight of forty pounds. The Grapes 
had been grown in a vinery without fire-heat 
since April, and the rest of the fruit had 
received no fire-heat at all. They included ex- 
cellent Early Grosse Mignonne, ‘Thomas River 
and Bellegarde Peaches, River's Early Orange 
Nectarines, Brown Turkey Figs and Williams’ 
Bor Chrétien Pears. 

Messrs. BARR AND Sons showed a collection 
of vegetables for which a Silver-Gilt Knightian 
Medal was awarded. The quality was excep- 
tionally good in this most difficult season, and 
the various dishes were arranged in the hes 
exhibition style. They included most kinds in 
season, notably dishes of Long Purple Auber- 
gines, Scarlet Emperor and Prize Winner Run- 
ner Beans, New Red Intermediate Carrots, Frox- 
field and Ailsa Craig Onions, Harbinger Cab- 
bages, New White Marrow Parnsips, and Tall 
Red Celery. Beside these there were Lettuces. 
Beets, Cucumbers, Kohl Rabi, Marrows, Globe 
Artichokes and Turnips. 


— 


READING AND DISTRIOT 
HORTIOULTURAL. 


Last year the Reading Gardeners’ Association, 
the Reading Corporation Allotments’ Committee 
and the Reading Allotment Holders’ Association 
combined together to hold a show with the two- 
fold object of encouraging horticulture among 
the allotment holders of Reading, and to benefit 
the funds of the Royal Berkshire Hospital. The 
result was the largest competitive show held in 
Reading and a cheque for £195 8s. for the 
hospital. Following on this success it was de- 
cided to form an Association, and the show was 
held on Wednesday, August 11, in grounds placed 
at the Committee's disposal by Mr. Oliver Dixon. 
From a horticultural point of view, it was 4 
magnificent success, the entries in most classes 
being exceedingly numerous and the quality, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable season, espe: 
cially good. There were 106 competitors in the 
various classes, representing 556 entries, Among 
the principal prize winners in the open classes 
were Mr. C. E. Keyser, Aldermaston Comt 
(gr. Mr. F. Green), who was first for a col- 
lection of 9 kinds of vegetables, first for a 
collection of 6 kinds of fruits, and first for 
both Black and White Grapes; Mr, H. Hirst 
Foxhill, Reading (gardener), who excelled fora 
miscellaneous group of foliage and flowering 
plants, for Plums and for 12 vases of herbaceow 
perennials; Major Krange, Calcot Grange (st 
Mr. A. W. Gower), who won five first prizes. 
(a) for a collection of 6 kinds of vegetables. (b) 
for a collection of Potatos, (c) for Runner Beans. 
(d) for culinary Apples, and (e) for 6 vases af 
herbaceous perennials. Mr. H. R. BEeetes. 
Hammonds, Checkendon (gr. Mr. J. Wynn), also 
won five first prizes for a decorated dinner 
table, for Peas, for long Carrots, for 6 vases 
of garden Roses, and for a basket of flower 
respectively. Mr. KeerLe, Coley Park, Reading 
(gr. Mr. D. Turner), showed the best Onions 
and Peaches, and was placed second for a cul- 
lection of fruit. Mr. Prerry, Elmhurst, Reading 
(gr. Mr. A. H. Fulker), led for Antirrhinums 
and Tomatos. 

In the Allotment Holders’ Section Mr. R. 
BUTLER, of Spring Gardens, Reading, scored 
a great success in winning the first prize for 
a collection of six kinds of vegetables in com 
petition with ten others, his produce and stas- 
ing being equal in every respect to that m 
the open classes. He also secured first priz 
for six Onions in a class of 29 entries. Mr. J 
BARTLETT was very successful in this section. 
securing first prize for a collection of Potates 
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first prizes for kidney white, kidney coloured, 
round coloured, and second for kidney coloured 
Potatos. There were 77 entries for single 
dishes of Potatos and 13 entries for a collection. 
There were also 25 entries for round Beet, 
18 for Shallots, 24 for Marrows and 20 for 
Lettuces. 

Major Lusrock, of Pangbourne (gr. Mr. J. B. 
Lowe), staged a magnificent non-competitive col- 
lection of Sweet Peas. The READING UNIVERSITY 
CoLLEGE HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT (Mr. A. J. 
Cobb) put up a most tastefully arranged col- 
lection of vegetables, whilst the Cuak Hig 
NURSERIES, Lro., Reading, occupied one end 
of the principal marquees with bavs of Mimulus. 
hardy herbaceous perennials and Zonal 
Pelargoniums. 





KING'S WALDEN BURY FLOWER SHOW. 


IbEaL weather favoured this annual show, 
which was held on August 8. On the same 
day new pleasure grounds were opened at King’s 
Walden Bury, and this doubtless was partly 
responsible for the large number of people, about 
2,000, who visited the show. The exhibits were 
arranged in two tents. Table decorations were 
again very good, there being eight tables in the 
open class, and six arranged with wild flowers 
and grasses by children. Vegetables in the 
cottagers’ classes were very good. 

Several non-competitive exhibits were shown. 
Messrs. GUTRUSH AND Son put up a large miscel- 
laneous group of plants and herbaceous flowers. 
Messrs. HARKNESS AND Sons displayed a stand 
of Roses, and Mr. J. Tuompson also showed 
Roses, Mr. WHEELER. Hitchin, had an effective 
display of Roses and Sweet Peas. Messrs. 
KitciEeNer, Hitchin, exhibited Gladioli, which 
were much admired. A large collection of 
vegetables, fruit and Sweet Peas were exhibited 
from King's Walden Bury Gardens. 


ee 


NEWPORT AND DISTRIOT GARDENERS’. 


THE annual meeting of this society was held 
on the 8th inst. Mr. J. Harris (Ffrwd Vale) 
presided. The officers were elected for the 
coming session. Mr. C. Basham, The Garth, 
Bassaleg, was appointed President; Mr. A. W. 
Davis, Woodland Park Nurseries, Chairman; 
Mr. J. Hopkins, Vice-Chairman; Mr. H. G. 





Garland, Hon. Secretary; Mr. W. Lewis, 
Assistant Secretary; and Mr. J. Jackson, 
Treasurer. After the business of the mecting 


Was conducted, Mr. Edward Harris stated that 

the Rose show held on June 28, at Bron-y-paer, 

in ald of the local hospital, resulted in a profit 

uf rie 19s. 9d. in aid of the local hospital 
ids, 





NORTHAMPTON MUNICIPAL 
HORTICULTURAL. 


Tue eighth annual floral fête and exhibition 
of the above Society was held in Abington 
Park on August 7 and 8, and proved a great 
success, Chief interest centred in the competi- 
tion for the three Wren Silver Challenge Cups, 
tach of the value of 50 guineas. A noteworthy 
exhibit of vegetables was staged by Messrs. 
J. Carter ann Co., and was awarded the 
Society’s large Gold Medal. Messrs. THOMAS 
PERKINS AND Sons, of Northampton, exhibited 
a grand collection of miscellaneous plants, fruits 
and flowers, for which a large Gold Medal was 
awarded. A delightful rockery was also exhibited 
by this firm, for which a Gold Medal was 
awarded. Messrs. Enpison, of West Brom- 
Wich, gained a Silver Medal for an excellent 
exhibit of Ferns and Cacti. 

The competition in the trade class for a group 
of Roses, 20 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in., was very keen. 
Mr. A. N. DENTON. of Wolverhampton, who won 
the Cup last vear, was again successful. Messrs. 
Hesry Morsk ann Son, Eaton, Norwich, were 
second, and Mr. Georce Brrcn, Peterborough, 
third. respectively. Mr. E. W. King, Cogges- 
hall. Essex, won the Wren Challenge Cup offered 
for the best exhibit of Sweet Peas. Mr. A. S. 
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Drxron won the second prize in this class. 
Mr. G. WaLL, of Bath, won the Cup offered for 
Carnations, for the third year in succession, and 
it now becomes his own property. Mr. C. 
ENGELMANN, Saffron Walden, followed closely, 
with an exhibit of much merit. 

For a group of flowering and foliage plants 
arranged in a space of 200 square feet Mr. W. A. 
HorĒMmEs, Chesterfield, won the chief award with 
a charming exhibit. Messrs. H. E. anp W. 
Lack, Wellingborough, gained second prize with 
a fine display. 

In the classes for floral table decorations the 
first prize was won by Mr. W. Hoemes; 2nd, 
Messrs. H. Moore ann Sons, Eaton. Norwich: 
3rd, Mr. T. D. WREN, Northampton (gr. Mr. 
A. D. Wright). 

In the amateur classes Miss ELSIE CURTIS, 
Abington Park, Northampton, gained two first 
prizes. In the class for thirty-six Roses, dis- 
tinct. Messrs. Hren Dickson, Lrp., Belfast. 
won the first prize easily with a grand exhibit: 
2nd, Mr. Grorce Buren; 3rd, Messrs. PEACH 
AND STONE, Newport Pagnell. For eighteen Roses, 
distinct, Messrs. Hrou Dickson, Lro., again 
excelled, with Mr. BURCH again second, and this 
order was maintained in the class for twelve 
Roses, distinct. For twelve vases of Sweet Peas 
Capt. R. B. Brassey, Cottesbrook Hall (gr. Mr. 
J. G. Quinn), was placed first. Hardy perennials 
were best shown by Messrs. THomaAs PERKINS 


AND Sons, Northampton; 2nd. Messrs. PEACH 


AND STONE. Capt. R. B. Brassey won the 
chief prizes in the fruit classes, and he also 
won the Bostock Challenge Cup for a collection 
of vegetables. in which Mr. C. KITCHENER. 


Olney, was second. 





ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


AUGUST 7.—The ordinary monthly meeting of 
this society was held at 5, St. Andrew’s Square, 
Edinburgh, on this date, Mr. W. G. Pirie. 
Vice-President, in the chair. A paper on 
“ Some of the Scarcer Alpines.” by Mr. William 
Austin, Comely Bank Nursery, Edinburgh, was 
read by the Secretary. Mr. Austin dealt with 
alpines which are quite hardy, chiefly with 
the newer Rhododendrons and Primulas, and his 
remarks in the main consisted of cultural and 
other details necessary for their successful 
growth. 

The exhibits consisted of 
Begonias, Gloxinias, Pelargoniums and Carna- 
tions from Messrs. Dorrie ann Co., Lain. 
(awarded a Gold Medal); Dianthus Napoleon 
HI., from Mr. W. Lamont, Edinburgh, and an 
unnamed hybrid Gooseberry from Mr. COVENTRY. 


a collection of 








REPLY. 


In reply to the query by J. E. on p. 78 
I may say that about Hereford, this year, there 
has been an unusual prevalence of Trifolium 
minus, the small yellow Clover, both on lawns 
and pasture. In some places the former, where 
not closely mown, were quite yellow with the 
blossoms. As it seemed possible that a good 
dressing of sulphate of ammonia might do 
good, I was interested in a large, full-sized 
croquet lawn which was to have had this 
dressing, but. as only half was to be used 
for lawn tennis, a “double dose” of the 
sulphate (about 2 oz. per sq. yd.) had been 
zivən te this half; the contrast was very dis- 
tinct, for the treated half showed hardly a 
Clover plant, whilst the other was dis- 
tinctly yellow. Hereabouts, there is no difti- 
culty in getting Clover to come up; one dress- 
ing of basic slag has brought to the fore any 
number of Clover plants without any seed 
being seattered. It is not unlikely that J. #. 
may maintain his Clover by this means. I 
lately assisted in dressing a lawn in Guernsey 
in which objectionable patches of T. repens 
had appeared, but it is too early to report 
any result at present. It may be added that, 
hefore the dressing was applied, the Clover 
patches were well raked up repeatedly, and the 
mower was run over the lawn in order to remove 
as much of the Clover as possible. M. k. D. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


BeGontIas Droppinc THerR Bups AND LEAVES : 
J. B. W. Without knowing all the circum- 
stances it is difficult to understand why your 
Begonias should drop their flowers and buds, 
but it is no doubt due to some cultural error. 
You state that in some plants the stout stems 
rot off; this points to their being kept in a 
close, moist atmosphere, and such conditions 
would account for the flowers and buds fall- 
ing. During the summer months Begonias 
enjoy plenty of air, and certainly do not 
require a heated house. Dryness at the roots 
would also cause the flowers to fall. We 
assume you refer to tuberous-rooted Begonias, 
though you do not state the kind. 





CAPER SPURGE : Stevo. The plant js Euphorbia 
Lathyris, the Caper Spurge, frequently found 
wild in various parts of the country, and 
sometimes grown in gardens for its seeds, 
which are pickled and used as capers. These, 
however, are not the true capers, the latter 
being the flower buds of Capparis spinosa, 


CurinaRy Pra For Namtxe: Cornubia. The 
pod resembles the variety Glory of Devon 
in shape and colour. It is impossible for us 
to name varieties of Peas from a single pod, 
and you did not even state the height of the 
variety or the colour of the haulm. Glory 
of Devon is a pale-podded variety, with dark 
Stems, and grows about three feet high. 


Fics Tree Diszasep: C. F. The Fig leaves 
and fruits are affected by the fungus Cer. 
cospora Bolleana. All diseased leaves and 
fruits should be collected and burnt. If 
the trees are sprayed with diluted Bordeaux 
mixture, it will help to check the disease, 
but in very bad cases the best thing to do 
is to root up and burn the trees and plant 
clean stock in fresh soil. 


GARDENERS’ Hours: W. H. G. The condition 
of your employment as regards overtime is 
governed by the terms of your engagement. 
It is customary for gardeners sometimes to 
work overtime, as this is necessary on certain 
occasions when work is pressing, but it is 
usual to make compensation for such extra 
time. With regard to bothy duties, these 
should also be agreed to at the time of the 
engagement. Ifa head gardener insists on a 
member of his staff working overtime, there 
is no other course but to conform to his 
Wishes or seek other employment, 


GRAPES SHRIVELLED: F. T, S. The Grapes 
reached us in a very bad condition, most of 
the berries being mildewed, due doubtless to 
the very hot weather. The brown, shrivelled 
condition of the stalks of the fruits suggests 
shanking, but the condition of the berries 
may be due to insufficiency of moisture in the 
border last autumn, and ‘in the spring when 
growth was active. Examine the border to 
ascertain its condition of moisture, and take 
care not to keep the roots too dry in the rest- 
ing season, f 


Horse Ravisn, TREES, AND Frowers: M. 0.0 
Hastings. (1) Horse Radish may be exter- 
minated by trenching the ground 2 feet deep 
or more and patiently picking out all the roots 
Any pieces that spring up the following year 
sbould be allowed to grow until the crops 
have been gathered, when they can be dug 
out. We have found no difficulty in getting 
rid of Horse Radish where the ground i 
not occupied by trees or shrubs. (2) Trees 
that thrive in chalk soil are Pyrus Aria 
P. latifolia, P. Aucuparia, Green,Copper, and 
Purple Beeches, Acer Pseudoplatanus, A 
campestre, Ulmus stricta (Cornish Elm) U. 
stricta Wheatlevi (Jersey Elm), Prunus 
Avium (Wild Cherry), and Pinus sylvestris 
(Scotch Pine). (5) Herbaceous plants fox 
chalk are Galega Hartlandii, Coronilla varia 
Gypsophila paniculata, Lychnis coronaria, L. 
chaleedonica, Geum Mrs. Bradshaw Anchusa 
italica, Dropmore var., Chrysanthemum 
maximum Mayfield Giant, Anthemis tinctoria 
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or any variety of it, Aquilegias, most Cam- 
panulas, such as C. persicifolia`and varieties, 
and Gaillardias. Suitable rock plants are 
Alyssum saxatile, dwarf Campanulas, Helian- 
themums, Arabis albida, various Cerastiums, 
Hypericums, Iberis, Tunica Saxifraga, Nepeta 
Mussinii, Thymus Serpyllum, ete. (4) Cow, 
horse, pig, and hop manure, as well as all 
rotted garden weeds and rotted leaves that 
will supply humus and hold moisture in 
summer are suitable. -(5) There are two 
places of the name of Newmarket, and there 
does not seem to be a nurseryman of im- 
portance at either. Herbaceous plants could 
be obtained from Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., 
Wisbech, Cambridgeshire; and trees from 
Mr. R. C. Noteutt, Woodbridge, Suffolk. A 
nearer firm, perhaps, is Mr. G. Willers, 
Trumpington Road, Cambridge. (6) If you 
trench the garden soil 2 feet deep, you will 
have little difficulty in growing bulbs or any 
of the above plants. Keep the best or darkest- 
coloured soil on the top, and work strawy 
manure in the bottom spit to keep the soil 
there open 


Moss on Lawns: T. T. The moss sent is 
one of the hair mosses, namely, Polytrichum 
juniperinum. It thrives in damp soils, shady 
situations, and such ag are sour through water 
remaining upon them for a long time after 
heavy rain, especially in winter. Peaty soils 
are also favourable to it, and that means the 
soil is sour, and perhaps poor in. plant food. 
If water is inclined to stand upon any part 
of the lawns it would be well to put in, some 

` drains, consisting of earthenware pipes of 

‘narrow bore, and only twelve inches deep. 
The rest consists in feeding the grass with 

-top-dressings of good goil. Winter is the 
most convenient time to do this, when lawns 
are not being much used. Sift some old 
potting soil or anything similarly good and 
rich. To every barrow load of the sifted soil 

_add a six-inch potful -of newly slaked lime, 
and a four-inch potful of superphosphate of 
lime. About a gallon of old, well-rotted 
manure to every barrow load of soil would 
greatly improve it. A light dressing of this 
material could be given in November and 
another at the beginning of March. In the 
meantime the grass might be stimulated now 
with a dressing of lawn sand, and another 
light one a month later. 


Mucperry: 7. R. The Mulberry belongs to 
the Natural Order Rosaceae. The flowers 
form an aggregation on the common torus, so 
that each pip is a distinct fruit. In the 
Pineapple and the Mulberry the leaves of the 
flowers and the entire inflorescence become 
rie and form what is known as a collective 
ruit. 


Names or PLANTS : R. A. 1, Cupressus pisifera 
var. plumosa; 2, Cimicifuga simplex; 3. tvo 
withered to identify; 4, Sequoia gigantea; 5, 
Cedrus Deodara; 6, Cupressus Lawsoniana; 7. 
Galega officinalis var. W. D. and S. l, 
Gerénium pratense; 2, Stachys germanica. 
P. A. H. We cannot undertake to name 
florists’ flowers. A. J. D. Dierama pulcher- 
rimum. K. F. F. 1, Coronilla Emerus; 2, 
Leycesteria formosa; 3, Spiraea canescens; 
4. Chrysanthemum Parthenium. A. S. R. 1), 
Sedum album; 2, S. reflexum; 3, S. rupestre; 
4. 5. roseum. A. B. H. 1, Anemone penn- 
sylvanica ; 2, Sisyrinchium iridifolium (yellow) ; 
5, appears to be a strong form of S. grandi- 
florum, or hybrid of it, but wonld like more 
information as to its origin. 7. W. Poly- 
gonum aviculare (annual). 


Tomatos WITHERING: J. B. The shrivelling of 
vour Tomato fruits points to the plant being 
unable to obtain sufficient moisture to counter- 
act that lost by transpiration. The primary 
cause of the trouble is not to be found in the 
fruit itself, but in the plant. It is probable 
that root action is exceptionally poor as the 


result of unsuitable soil conditions or some 
disease. 

Communications Received. G. H. H. W.-C. F. - 
J. B.—Cornubia—A. B. H.—Mrs. O. H.--C. J. W. 


-H. E. M—F. R.—A. H.---F. B—H. M.—R. M. 5 
J. H.—X. Y. %—Japonica—T. H. 
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"MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, August 21, 1923. 


We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
‘luesday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who are responsible for the quotations. 
It must be remembered that these quotations do 
not represent the prices on any partioular day, but 
only the general average for the week preceding 
the date of our report. The prices depend upon 
the quality of the samples, the way in which they 
are packed, the supply in the market and the 
demand, and they may fluctuate, not only from 
day to day, but occasionally several times in one 
day.— EDs. 


- Plants in Pots, etc.; Average Wholesale Prices. 


(All 48's except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum s. d. 8. d. Hydrangeas s.d. s.d. 
cuneatum, —paniculata, Ca. 3 6- 4 6 
per doz. .. 10 0-18 0 white & pink, 

—elegans .. 10 0-18 U doz... .. 15 0-24 0 

Aralia Sleboldii.. 10 0-12 0 | Lilium, longi- 

Araucarias .. 80 0-48 0 forum, each 26-36 

-Asparagus plu- : Liium ; 
mosus .. 13 0-15 0 — speciosum . 

—Spiengeri ., 12 0-18 0 albany cah . 386-40 

Aspidistra, 48 0-72 0 —speciosum, 

kian al rubruin, each 30-338 
doz. .. .. 12 0-18 0 | Marguerites, per 

— z's ee es 24 0-30 0 doz. ee ee 15 0-18 0 

—nidus .. 12 0-15 0 Nephrolepis, in 

Cacti, per tray, variety .. 12 0-18 0 
12's, 16's, ee 6 0- 7 0 — 828 ee ee 24 0-46 0 

Chryranthemums Palms, Kentia .. 24 0-3V 0 

—white,doz,’.. 15-180 | —60’s .. .- 15 0-18 0 

area ink >? T) a12 0-15 0 —Cocos ee 24 0-36 0 

—brone,, ,, 16 0-18 0 Ptzris, in variety 12 0-21 0 

Crotons, per doz. 30 0-42 0 —large 60's .. 60-60 

Cyrtcnuum . 10 0-15 0 —3mall .. - 4046 

Heathei white... 15 0-18 0 —72's, per tray 

” a» 60's 6 0- 8 0 of 18's e. 8 6- 4 (3) 
POT PLANTS. 


ReMARKs.—Many stands in this department are empty, 
which is not unusual for August, The most attractive 
of the white, pink and bronze Chrysanthemums are in 
24 and 32sized pots. White Heather in 48's and 60 
sized pots are also a good decorative line, and find a 
ready gale. Some fine plants of coloured Crotons are 
also on sale, in addition to other foliage plants. 


Gut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. 8. d. 6. d. 8. d. 
Adiantum, deco- Heather, white 
rum, doz. bun. 12 0-15 0 per doz. bun. 4 0-10 0 
um, per Lavender 
pe bua .. 80-100 r doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 
paragus, Us um speciosum 
mosus, per long per doz. 3 6- 40 
ing trails, 60s 40-60 short , „ ». 40-50 
med. sprays .. 26-36 Lily of the Valley, 
short ,, -- 10-16 per dos. bun. 18 0-24 0 
—Sprengeri, per bun. Orchids, per dos. 
sone sprays .. 2680 —Cattleyas -» 18 0-30 0 
med. ,, - 183-16 —Cypripediums 
short ,, į. O8 10 um, 
Asters, per doz, r doz. bunch, 
bunches ouble scariet— -66 
—white... ©. 50-80 Roses, per dos. 
—coloured .. 60-80 blooms— 
Cainations per —Melod e. 16-29 
dos. blooms.. 1 6- 3 6 Pa a -- 1 6-20 
Chrysanthemum, Smilax, per dos. 
p:r doz blooms trails .. - 40-50 
—white, % 30-60 Se Sear rer 
— yellow ji 5 0-70 72 pips -- 80-30 
— bronze a 16-26 Btock, per doz. 
Ai spray bun. mauve.. 9 0- — 
per doz: bun. 12 0-15 0 —white per doz. 
Croton leaves, bun oe of 80-120 
var., per bun. 2 6- 40 Sweet Pcas, per 
Gardenias, 12's, doz. bun.. .. 30-40 
per box .. 40-60 Sweet Sultan, 
18's, per box .. 5 0- 6 0 white, per doz. 
Gladiolus, The bun. ... .. 40-80 
Bride, per doz. —mauve, per 
bun... -- 12 0-15 0 doz. bun. ... 40-80 
Fern, French per —yellow, per 
doz. bun. .. 10-183 doz. bun. ... 60-60 
Ferget-me-not per Violas, per doz 
doz. bun. .. 40-60 bun. «2 «2 16-20 


CUT FLOWERS. 


ReEMARKS.—Sim‘lar conditions prevail in this depart- 
ment as those given last week. Some of the outdoor 
blooms, and especially Asters and Sweet Peas, are 
showing the effects of the dry weather of the past 
few weeks. At present the supplies are equal to the 
moderate demand. The present weather appears most 
siitable for Statices, of which the supplies continue 
to be heavy. They include 8, sinuata in blue, mauve, 
pink, white and yellow colours; S. latifolia and S. 
incana. Lilium longiflorum and white and pink L. 
lancifolium maintain a moderate price. Carnations are 
not to be recommended, the majority being very inferior 
in quality, and until the new crop commences they 
will not be much in demand. A few blooms of the 
best quality find a ready sale. Several sorts of Roses 
are arriving in a very unsatisfactory condition, and 
vary in price from 6d, per dozen to 2%. 6d. per dozen. 
Chrysanthemums are becoming more attractive; some 
gocd quality blooms of Sanctity, Countess (white), Mer- 
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cedes (yellow), also some Medium-sized bronze blooms, 
and a few bunches of spray bronze are available. Of 
foliage, with the exception of Maidenhair, there is a 


plentiful supply. Smilax from Guernsey in particular 


_ greatly exceeds the demand. 


Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. 8. d. s.d. B. d 
Apples— Lemons— 
asmanian, —Murcia, case... 18 0-25 0 
and N.Zealand —Messina, case 18 0-20 0 
—Sturmer ... 18 0-21 0 | Melons, English 
English— and Guernsey, 
—Lord Derby } each ... .. 20-50 
bushel .. 50-60 —Cantaloupeea. 4 0-10 0 
—Lord Suffield 5 0-60 NEPA 6 0-24 0 
—Grenadier Tange 
bushel” È —-6 6 | —South African 
—Early Julyan Navcis ... 16 0-22 0 
$ sleve ~. 19-26 - Seedling ... 160-22 0 
—Quarrenden ... 6 0-80 | Peaches 
Bananas singles 16 0-25 0 | —English, doz. 6 0-180 
—doubles ... 20 0-220 | Pears 
Figs doz £0.80 | ond -boxes 
gs . Williams 48’s 6 6-606 
Grapes— » crates 10 0-12 0 
— Alicante 1 3-20 Plums— 
— Belgian 13-16 -- Rnglish, Early 
—Cannon Hall 3 0-60 ivers, ¢ sievc8 0-10 0 
—Hamburgh ... 13-80 —Czars .. 9 0-120 
— English Muscat 2 6- 5 0 —French, half... 3 0-10 0 
Grape Fruit— ... — Spanish, Green- 
—Jamaica 27 6-30 0 gages, ¢ sieve 8 0-110 
Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 
8. d.s. d Onions— 8. d. 8. d: 
Beans, outdoor— — jan... 70-80 
—Scariets, sieve 5 0- 6 0 —Valencian, case 9 0-10 0 
—French Beans 0 4-0 6 Peas, bushel, 60-90 
Beets— Pines, case... 20 0-45 0 
—New, doz. bun. 3 0- 40 Potatos . 46-90 
Cabbage, doz. ... 26-30 Radishes, dog.... 1 0-16 
Caulifowers, doz. 5 0-60 New Turnipe, 
Cucumber, Flat 16 0-22 0 doz. bunches 3 0- 5 0 
Green Artichokes, Tomatos— 
dozen... .. 20-30 —English 
Lettuce, dozen— —Pin 
— Round . 18-20 and White 8 0- 9 6 
-—Cos ... -- 50-60 _ te .. 58 0 60 
Marrows, doz.... 20-30 | —Blue ... 3 6- 40 
-Mint, doz. . 20-30 —Guernsey 4 0- — 
Mushrooms, Ib. 26-30 -Dutch 30-50 





GARDENING APPOINTMENTS., 


Mr. D. Crombie, for the past four years and three 
months Gardener to E. R. Moxey, Esq.. West 
Court, Finchampstead. Berkshire, and late Gar- 
dener to F. RENDE, Esq., The Grange, Ascot, Berk- 
shire, as Gardener and Bailiff to J. H. WALKER, 
Esq., Great Martins, Sherlock Row, Twyford, 
Berkshire. 





Mr. R. L. Bowering, for the past four years Fore- 
man to Mrs, WALKerR Mtnno, Rhinefield House, 
Brockenhurst, as Gardener to F. B. Renpte, Fesq., 
The Grange, Ascot, Berkshire. (Thanks for &. 
for R.G.O.F. Box.—Eps.) 





SCHEDULES RECEIVED. 


Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society.—Thirty-sixth 
annuad show, to be held in the Artillery Drill Hal). 
Edmund Road, Sheffield, on Friday and Saturday, 
November 9 and 10.—Secretary, Mr. F. B. Hyde, 42, 
City Road, Sheffield. 


Birmingham Chrysanthemum Society.—Fifty- 
ninth Annual Show, to be held in Bingley Hall, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, November 6, 7, 
and 8, 1923.—Scoretary, Mr. A. Noakes, 148, Bristol 
Street, Birmingham. | 


Metropolitan Vegetable and Plower Show.— 
Annual show, to be held in the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on September 7 
a eer: Mr. R. Sudell, 124, Walworth Road, 

oA. 


Derbyshire Gardeners’ Association.—Sixteenth 
annual exhibition of Chrysanthemums, eto., at the 
Dri Hall, Derby, on Friday and Saturday, November 
9 and 10.—Secretary, Mr. C. W. Flanders, 45, Powell 
Street, Derby. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


J. R. Pkanson anp Sons, LtD., The Nurseries, Lowd- 
ham, Notts.—Bulbs and Garden Sundries. 

LEIGETON, 36, Renfield Street. Glasgow.—Bulbs, Forcing 
Plants, Trees and Shrubs, ote. 

WM. PAUL AND Son, Wultham Cross.—Bulbs, Camellias, 
Spring-flowering Planta. 

W. Surira & Son, Ln.. Aberdecn.—Bulba 

T. Smith, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry.—Bulbe, ete. 

A Dawkins, 408, King’s Road, Chelsea, §.W.10.—Bulbs. 

COooren, TanrR anD CO., 90 and 92, Southwark Street. 
8.E.—Bulbs (wholesale), 

JAMES CARTER AND C‘o., Raynes Park.—Bulbs and Lawn 


Grasses, 
13, South Bt. Andrew Street, Edin- 





STEWART AND CO., 

burgh.—-Bulbs, 
Poreign. 

JOHNS B. VanperscHoor, Hillegom. Holland.—Bulbs. 
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Avrzaog lran TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 59.00. 


ACTCAL TEMPERATURE :— 


Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday August 29, 
10 a.m.: Bar., 29.9; temp., 54°. Weather—Raining. 











7 Systematic investigation of 

The Manuring the system of manuring 
of Fruit most calculated to evoke 
Crops. large yields of fruit is, of 
necessity, difficult and 

tedious. Experiments, to be of use, must be 
carried on for a number of years—in the 
case of top fruit for many years—and must 
be so planned that when results are obtained 
those results may be of general application. 
Uhe need for such investigations is manifest. 
Previous attempts made both in this country 
and abroad to ascertain the proper manurial 
treatment of different kinds of fruits have 
led to conclusions which are by no means 
concordant. Nor are the conclusions reached 
by practical experience much more definite. 
Growers who practise manuring of fruits are 
probably agreed that bush and small fruits 
generally should be treated liberally, and that 
top fruits should be manured sparingly. 
They are also probably agreed that liberal 
dressings of quick - acting nitrogenous 
manures are more likely to provoke rapid 
and soft vegetative growth than to induce 
increased yields of fruit. Here and there men 
of long experience and of inquiring mind 
have worked out methods of manuring which 
give excellent results, but even so the ques- 
tion remains whether these methods are of 
universal or even of general applicability. As 
is the case with so many horticultural 
problems which await solution, that of 
manuring fruit is by no means a simple one. 
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Kind and variety of fruit, nature of stock on 
which it is grafted, physical and chemical 
nature of soil, mode and extent of pruning— 
ull have to be taken into consideration before 


experiments likely to lead to sound conclu- | 
It is therefore a | 


sions may even be started. 
matter of satisfaction to know that the fruit 
station at Long Ashton has recently taken up 
this subject, and proposes to make a 
thorough investigation of it. It scarcely need 
be said that we must wait for some years 
before any results of importance can be ob- 
tained, and therefore those who study the 
first interim report of the investigations at 
Long Ashton* will expect no more than a 
few indications of the kind of results likely 
to be obtained when the experiments have 
run their course. The method of experi- 
mentation adopted at Long Ashton is one 
which, though it is not likely to appeal to 
those who expect immediate results which 
may be applied directly by the fruit grower, 
is calculated in the long run to supply the 
foundation on which a rational system of 
wianuring of fruit trees may be based. The 
method is the old well-tried one of sand 
culture. Instead of introducing numerous 
complications due to the chemical and physi- 
cal peculiarities of ordinary soil, the plants 
are grown in sand, to which may be added 
the different mineral substances that plants 
require. By the use of this method it is pos- 
sible to supplv either a complete manure or 
one from which one or other of the essential 
mineral substances required by plants is with- 
held. No doubt when the experiment has 
progressed a little the pot experiments will be 
supplemented by field experiments, and the 
value of farmyard manure will be compared 
with that of artificials. The most interesting 
of the results—none of which, of course, may 
be regarded as final—which have been ob- 
tained during the first vear of the eXperi- 
ment is that which indicates that one and 
the same mineral substance may have 
different effects on the shoot and root of one 
and the same plant. This is the case with 
line. When lime is withheld from the 
nutrient solution supplied to the root, the 
growth in length of the shoots is unim- 
peded—in fact, may even be greater than in 
plants which have received all the mineral 
cubstances they require—but on the other 
hand the withholding of lime results in a 


marked under-development of the root sys- . 


tem. Another observation of interest con- 
cerns the extent to which leaf scorch de- 
velops according to the kind of manure 
applied. By withholding supplies of nitro- 
genous manures leaf scorch is prevented, but 
oi course the plant so starved suffers in 
other respects. When the rooting medium 
contains no potash, scorch is at its worst. 
Lack of this element results also in poor 
growth of the shoct—plants (Apples) grown 
without potash making not much more than 
half the stem growth made by those supplied 
with a complete nutrient solution, And with 
potash, unlike the result obtained with cal- 
cium, the poorness of stem growth was not 
compensated by vigour of root growth—the 
growth of the root in a medium devoid of 
potash being less than that which occurred 
in any other of this series of experiments. 
As might have been expected, plants 
(Apples) starved of nitrogen lost their leaves 
carly, and this whether they had been starved 
of other mineral materials or only of nitro- 
gen. The plants adequately supplied with 
nitrogen compounds kept their leaves longest 
except, curiously enough, those which lacked 
calcium salts. In the interests of those of 
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® Pot Experiments in the Manuring 
Crops.” by T. Wallace. Annual Report of the Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Research Station, Long 


Ashton, 1921, 
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cur readers who mav peruse this interesting 
report we would suggest that in further in- 
stalments the author should indicate on each 
occasion when he uses a serial letter to de- 
note an experiment what special manurial 
treatment has been meted out to the plants 
referred to under that letter. This would 
save the reader the trouble of referring back 
to the key of the experiments given on an 
earlier page. Of experiments with other 
fruits there is at present but little to be said, 
although it is worth pointing out what is 
certainly confirmed by experience, that 
Strawberries benefit markedly by dressings 
of phosphatic manures and show the benefit 
in the season of application. 





Supplementary Coloured Mlustration.—Of the 
two varieties of Pears depicted in the coloured 
anes which accompanies the present Issue, pro- 

ably the best known to growers is Beurré 
Clairgeau, for not only is this variety grown 
freely in gardens, but it is also extensively cul- 
tivated for market purposes on account of its 
handsome, showy appearance, and the freedom 
with which the tree crops. It was raised by a 
gardener of the name which it bears, in the Rue 
de Bastille, Nantes, and was distributed by M. 
de Jonghe, of Brussels. The other variety, 
Maréchal de Cour, is of much finer quality, and 
Hogg describes it in the Fruit Manual as one 
of the finest Pears in cultivation. The size and 
appearance are shown in the plate, for the fruit 
is reproduced natural size; under exceptional 
cultivation the fruits may grow much larger 
than the one illustrated, and Mr. R. D. Black- 
more records a specimen weighing eighteen 
ounces. The season of this fine Pear is the end 
of October and beginning of November. Those 
who intend to plant Pears this autumn would 
do well to include a tree or two of this ex- 
cellent variety, which was raised by Dr. Van 
Mons about 1840. 


Imperial Fruit Show.—Efforts are being made 
to induce retail fruiterers and florists throughout 
the country to make a special feature of their 
window displays during the period in which the 
Imperial Fruit show will be open to the public, 
October 26 to November 3. Arrangements are 
being made for special posters to be printed and 
distributed to fruiterers, through local associa- 
tions, pointing out that “this window is being 
specially dressed in connection with the Imperial 
Fruit Show week.” So far Manchester, Roch- 
dale, Liverpool, and the London and Home 
Counties area are taking steps to make this 
effort effective, while at Liverpool a window 
dressing display will be organised, but no prizes 
offered. We understand that the Daily Mail 
has offered two fifty-guinea gold cups to be won 
outright at the Imperial Fruit Show. One cup 
is for the best exhibit of home grown fruit, and 
the other for the best exhibit of Canadian grown 
fruit. To meet the complaint made in former 
years—that there were few facilities for pur- 
cnasing fruit at the Imperial Fruit Show—the 
Committee has arranged that one extra box may 
he added to the number laid down for each 
entry in the commercial competition. These 
extra packages will be emptied by the judges 
for examination, and the contents may be sold 
afterwards in the exhibition hall, to the general 
public, either singly or by weight. 


Chinesa Influence in Horticulture —Th» 
Garden Magazine ot America is publishing an 
interesting series of articles by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson the well-known plant collector. and 
in the August issue of that journal ” some 
interesting historical notes are given on the 
influence of the Chinese on gardening. He 
states that we have no knowledge of the first 
intercourse between China and the nations of 
the Levant. In the first century of the 
Christian era Chinese armies penetrated so 
far wescward as the Caspian Sea, and Chinese 
sway was maintained there for at least a couple 
of centaries. Probably during this period the 
Walnut (Juglans regia) and Vine (Vitis vini- 
fera) were brought from that region inta 
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China. and such fruit trees as the Peach and 
the Apricot carried to Persia, together with 
silk and other Chinese articles. The wealth 
of China reached the peoples of Persia and the 
Levant, but how much intercourse there may 
have been is not known. In A.D. 65 a depu- 
tation wus sent to India to obtain the sacred 
books ard authorised teachers of Buddhism 
which the Emperor intended to publicly intro- 
duce into China. This religion has exercised 
an all-powerful intluence over the peoples of 
China, Korea, and Japan, inculcating and 
fostering a love for flowers. Buddha himself 
made famous the Bo-tree of India (Ficus 
religiosa), and his disciples in succeeding 
generations and in other lands have done the 
same for other trees like the Ginkgo (Ginkgo 
bilobe), a Linden (Tilia Miqueliana), Juniperus 


chinensis, Thuja orientalis, such shrubs as 
Paeonia Moutan and such herbs as Nelum- 
bium speciosum. From China, Buddhist 


apostles carried to Korea, and from Korea to 
Japan, a great many flowers still favourites in 
all three lands. Further, they introduced 
cereals, vegetables, and fruits, and did much 
to improve the material life of the people. 


New Belgian Plant Import Regulations.—The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is in- 
formed that the Belgian Government has 
recently issued a decree whereby the importa- 
tion of Potatos, and fruits or plants of Tomatos 
and Aubergines, will only be allowed provided 
that the consignments are accompanied by 
official certificates of the freedom from the 
Colorado Beetle of the district where the pro- 
duce was grown. In the case of Potatos, the 
certificate must also include a statement that 
Wart Disease does not exist within twenty kilo- 
metres of the place where the tubers were 
grown, and if the disease exists between five- 
and-twenty kilometres of that place the con- 
signment must be examined by a Government 
inspector and certified as free from the disease. 
The Ministry is prepared to arrange for inspec- 
tions where necessary, and for the issue of the 
certificates required by the Belgian Government. 
A charge of 1s. for each certificate will be made 
when no inspection is entailed ; where inspection 
is necessary the charge will be at the rate of 
two guineas per inspector per day, with a 
minimum charge of one guinea. 


Feltham Garden Suburb.—Feltham, in Middle- 
sex, one of the largest outer suburbs in the 
west of London, has for a long number of years 
been intimately associated with horticultural 
pursuits. Readers will remember that Messrs. 
T. S. Ware and also Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons formerly had extensive nurseries there, 
while at present Messrs, Watkins and Simpson 
have a large trial ground at Feltham, and Mr. 
A. W. Smith and the Messrs. Baker have exten- 
sive market gardens there. A project is now 
on foot to develop some two hundred and twenty 
acres of land as a garden suburb; this land 
forms part of the security of the debenture 
holders of Whitehead Aircraft (1917), Ltd.. and 
the project has received the sanction of the 
Court. The scheme includes the erection of about 
1,800 houses, in addition to shops, public 
buildings, and factories. but ample open spaces 
will be arranged for, while the old mansion at 
Hanworth Park, together with its surrounding 
formal gardens and grounds, is to be used as a 
club house for the residents. 


Horticultura! Societies in Ontario.—We gather 
from a recent publication*, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that there are no fewer 
than 1,605 horticultural societies in the favoured 
province of Ontario, and these are federated into 
the Ontario Horticultural Association, which has 
held an annual Convention for the past seventeen 
years. The total expenditure of these societies 
during the year 1922 amounted to $123,489, of 
which sum $70,046 was expended in the purchase 
of seeds, bulbs and plants and on civic improve- 
ments. The total membership rose from 37,357 
in 1921 to 42.535 in 1922. Legislative grants 
are made in favour of these societies, and the 
total receipts under this heading came to 


* Seventeenth Annual Report of the Horticultural 
Socteties for the Year 1922. Ontario Department of 
Agriculture. Clarkson W. James, Toronto. 
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$19,246, while municipal grants and donations 
came to $19,172, and the income from members’ 
fees totalled $42,535. At the Convention held 
in Toronto in February of this year, interesting 
and instructive papers were read on: “‘ The 
Planting and Care of Town and City Home 
Gardens ”’; *‘ Nut Culture’’; ‘‘ Successful Culti- 
vation of Melons, Tomatos and Asparagus”; 
‘* Cut Flower Arrangement’’; ‘‘ Notes on the 
Newer Gladiolus °”; ‘‘ Gladiolus primulinus 
Hybrids ’’’; and ‘‘ Hardy Lilies.” 


Mr. R. P. Brotherston.—After a period of 
service covering no fewer than forty-nine years, 
Mr. R. P. Brotherston is retiring from the man- 
agement of the gardens at Tyninghame, Pres- 
tonkirk, East Lothian. Mr. Brotherston had 
the advantage of a training in gardens in 
England as well as in Scotland. but naturally 
served his apprenticeship on his own side of the 
border—at Newtown Don, Kelso, the residence 
of Lady Eleanor Balfour, under Mr. Thom. 
Lady Balfour was a keen gardener and took a 
great interest in the young man who was des- 
tined to become a prominent personality in the 
horticultural world. Later, Mr. Brotherston 
served for five years under that fine old gardener 





MR. R. P. BROTHERSTON, 


and florist. the late Mr. James Douglas, when 
the latter was in charge of the gardens at Lox- 
ford Hall. Subsequently he became head gar- 
dener in an establishment at Wimbledon, and 
while there was a prominent member of the 
famous gardeners’ society which held its meet- 
ings at Wimbledon House gardens, where Mr. 
Ollerhead was then gardener. In 1874 our 
friend and coadjutor was appointed head gar- 
dener to the Earl of Haddington, at Tyning- 
hame, where, with the encouragement and appre- 
ciative support of his noble employer, has carried 
out much excellent work. During his lengthv 
and faithful service Mr. Brotherston has greatly 
altered the gardens at Tyninghame, introduc- 
ing many old-fashioned features, such as trim 
hedges, clipped trees, a covered Apple walk, 
grass paths, Rose and Honeysuckle walks. a herb 
garden and extensive herbaceous borders. The 
old flower garden has been altered little in de- 
sign, but Mr. Brotherston has varied the plant- 
ing of it from year to year and always success- 
fully. As our readers are aware, Mr. Brother- 
ston adds to his extensive horticultural ex- 
perience a wide knowledge of _ horticultural 
books, and for this he is greatly indebted to the 
Earl and Countess of Haddington, whose hbrary 
was ever at his disposal. We doubt whether 
any living gardener has had such a thoronghly 
pleasant horticultural career as Mr. Brotherston. 
He has been treated with the utmost kindness 
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and the greatest possible consideration by his 
employers, and when several years ago he de- 
sired to ‘‘ make way for a younger man,” he 
was pressed to remain, and only now has he 
been persuaded to put off his harness; but he is 
to live in the village near the scene of his life’s 
work, where he hopes to continue his interesting 
and pleasing literary notes and surround himself 
with a colony of his favourite flowers—a hope 
which we trust will be realised and its fulti- 
ment enjoyed for many years to come. 


Early Floral Paintings.—In an article by Sir 
Arthur Evans on the excavations at Knossos, 
published in the Times on Wednesday last, he 
describes some of the unique paintings—dating 
about 1600 B.C.—which have been discovered, 
stating that not only are the bright colours 
still preserved, but the variety of naturalistic 
detail goes beyond anything yet brought to 
light among Minoan remains. Many kinds of 
flowering plants are represented. The Crocus 
is much in evidence, including clumps of 
Crocuses of rose colour and blue on undulating 
zores of orange and white respectively. Among 
plants which have been painted in association 
with variegated rocks are Madonna Lilies, 
Pancratium maritimum, Irises, flowering Peas 
or Vetches, Labiates, stellate blooms (in one 
case oddly combined with bell-shaped buds), 
flowering Sedges, Ivy and other climbing 
plants, and Briar Roses. Beside Olive sprays 
there are what appear to be egg-shaped red 
and yellow Plums. In on2 part the rocks 
are overgrown with wild Peas, and on the 
other side there climbs up a Rose bush in 
full bloom, by far the earliest representation 
of this tower. The corolla is composed of six 
petals of a yolden-rose colour, with the centre 
dotted red. The rock garden appears to be 
complete, including the jet of a fountain, with 
falling spray. 

The Alberta Wheat Crop.—The Wheat crop 
in the Canadian province of Alberta is ex- 
pected to yield 143 million bushels—over 
double the yield of 1922. The average crop 
this year is 24 bushels to the acre. Arrange- 
rents are being made to export the Wheat 
on co-operative lines direct to Liverpool buyers. 


The Baxter Exhibition There was much to 
interest the horticulturist in the exhibition of 
Baxter colour-prints which was held from 
August 14 to 23, at Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson’s Galleries, Leicester Square, for 
Baxter was a pioneer in the process of print- 
ing in ‘‘natural’’ colours, as opposed to 
the crude conventionalities of earlier work. He 
was born at Lewes in 1804, but he came to 
London in 1827, and all his work was done 
there. What is now known as “three colour” 
printing was not then known, but Baxter, build- 
ing up the required colours from a steel en- 
graving of the original painting, produced 
wonderfully artistic effects, in some cases by 
the use of twenty or thirty different wood- 
blocks printed one after the other. The exhi- 
bition contained some thousand plates of all 
kinds and sizes, most of them of a popular 
nature, many being used to _ illustrate 
popular music, waltzes, etc. ‘‘ The Little 
Gardeners ” is a pretty subject, showing two 
children gathering trails of Roses. Baxter ex- 
celled in the art of providing for his public what 
they required, and finding that pictures of 
children were in demand, he used such subjects 
freely. “ Gathering Apples” is another illus- 
tration of this, showing a group of children with 
a ladder, clearing an Apple tree of its fruit, 
a Tudor cottage in the background completing 
the scene. Number 75 is a scroll of Convolvu- 
lus flowers, slightly conventional, intended as a 
title page for a publication called T'he Artist: 
and the same flowers form the subject for 
another title page illustration, this time for 
T'he Agricultural Annual, 1836. No. 73, which 
is a very rare print, entitled ‘‘ The Conqueror 
of Europe,” is an illustration of an 
Auricula for the Horticultural Journal, 
also issued in 1836. Numbers 174 and 175 
are both book illustrations for The Flower 
Garden and the Greenhouse, by Charles 
Mackintosh. The first, entitled ‘‘ Greenhouse 
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Perennials,” shows very good reproductions of 
four plants—Boronia pinnata, Epacris grandi- 
flora, Geranium (sic), and Kennedia prostrata 
var. rubicunda. The second, which bears the 
legend * Greenhouse Shrubs,” illustrates 
Euphorbia fulgens, Hovea Celsi, Tacsonia 
pinnatistipula, and Erythrina Crista-galli. 
Numbers 184 and 537 show two examples of 
the same print—a group of three different 
varieties of Hollyhocks; the colours are not very 
brilliant, but the detail is good. Number 67 
is a pretty little print of Claremont gardens in 
1848. A ‘Cluster of Passion Flowers and 
Roses *’ appears in two or three exemplars, and 
is pleasing, though as in the case of the Holly- 
hocks, the colours are not sufliciently brilliant. 
It would appear that, although Baxter made 
many improvements in the inks he used, either 
some of them were a little fugitive, or they 
were applied in varying intensity in different 
editions, as there are very distinct differences 
observable where two or three examples of the 
same plates are shown. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Sun- 
day, September 2: Wakefield Tulip Society's 
meeting. Tuesday, September 4: Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Committees meet (two days) ; 
Sevenoaks Gardeners’ Chrysanthemum Society’s 
meeting ; Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society’s meeting; Greenock Flower Show (two 
days). Wednesday, September 5: National 
Dahlia Society’s show; Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Horticultural Society’s show (four 
days); Lewes and District Horticultural 
Society's meeting. Thursday, September 6: 
Blackheath and Lewisham Horticultural 
Society’s show; Dalry (Ayrshire) Flower Show; 
Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society's meeting. Friday, September 7: Alloa 
Flower Show; Cleland Flower Show; Darvel 
Flower Show; Metropolitan Vegetable and 
Flower Show in Royal Horticultural Hall (two 
days). Saturday, September 8: Crieff Flower 
Show; Avonbridge Flower Show; Barrhead and 
District Flower Show; Cambuslang Flower 
Show; Kilburnie Flower Show; Dollar Flower 
Show; Gairloch Flower Show; Innerleithen 
and Traquair Flower Show; Milngavie Flower 
Show; Brentford Allotment Society’s Show. 


‘‘Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Allotments. Seeing that on all occasions 
you advocate the allotment system as a means 
whereby the poor man is benefited, perhaps a 
short account of Sir Edmund Filmer’s allotments 
will not be uninteresting. His allotments are in 
three different parts of the parish, in all sixty 
allotments of a quarter of an acre each; the rent 
of one division is 7s., the other two are 5s. 6d. 
each; the rent is paid once a year, when each 
man receives a receipt for the same in the shape 
of a good dinner and two quarts of ale. Prizes 
are given in each division of allotments for 
those in the best order; the prizes are equal for 
each lot; it stirs up emulation amongst them, 
and is the means of making their gardens 
more profitable. A horticultural] show is held, 
open to the allotment tenantry and cottagers of 
East Sutton and neighbourhood; here they all 
compete on equal terms; the prizes are given 
in all kinds of ironmongery, cooking utensils, 
and tools; this is an admirable plan of giving 
prizes, because it enables them to get some 
good, useful articles they otherwise would not 
buy, and it gives them more satisfaction, as is 
seen by the delight and thankfulness they show 
on receiving them from their kind patron and 
benefactor. ‘Their show this year, which was 
last Wednesday, was far superior to the one 
last year; the prizes were very liberally given; 
fifty-one prizes were distributed amongst them, 
and some of them got some very useful and 
handsome presents; their prizes varied from 
ls. 6d. up to l5% each. M. 7'., Gard. Chron., 
August 26, 1848. 


Publications Received.—Horticultural Stan- 
dards, 1923. Obtainable from Mr. Charles 
Sizemore, Secretary, American Association of 
Nurserymen, Louisiana, Missouri. Price 25 
cents.—The Flora and Folk Lore of Shake- 
speare. By F. G. Savage. E. J. Burrow and 
Co., Ltd., Regent House, 93, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


A VALUABLE work on trees and shrubs by 
Count Ernst Silva Tarouca and Dr. C. 
Schneider, has recently been published.* Dr. 
Schneider is well known to students of hardy 
trees and shrubs, by his Handbuch der Laubhélz 
Kunde, one of the great standard works on the 
subject. That is almost purely a_ botanical 
work; the new one written in association with 


FIG. 44. —ROSE AMERICA; R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT, AUGUST 21, 1923. 





THE ROSE GARDEN. 


ROSE AMERICA, 


THE beautiful new Rose named America (see 
Fig. 44), which received the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Award of Merit on the 21st ult., is 
a variety of first-class merit, possessing not 
only beeuty of form and delightful colouring—- 
glowing rose-pink—but a wonderful fragrance. 
a quality that many of the newer Roses lack. 
It was raised by Mr. E. G. Hill in the United 


SHOWN BY 


MR. ELISHA J. HICKS. 


Count Silva Tarouca is a more popular book, 
designed for the use of cultivators. It deals 
exclusively with broad-leaved trees and shrubs, 
and follows a similar work on Conifers. After 
opening essays on the use of trees and shrubs 
in parks and gardens, on evergreens, on those 
with variegated or coloured foliage and fine 
autumnal tints, and other subjects of general 
interest, a dissertation on the genera and species 
is given. The arrangement is alphabetical, and 
brief descriptions of all the more important 
plants are furnished. The book is most pro- 
fusely illustrated, almost every page contain- 
ing one or more reproductions of photographs, 
besides a large number of full-page coloured 
plates. To those who can read German this 
work is of particular value and interest. 

* Unsere Preiland Taubhélzer. 


Tarouca and Pr. ©. Schneider. 
Tempsky, Vienna; and F. Freytag, Leipsig. 


By Count E. S. 
Holder-Pichler- 


States of America, in which country its merits 
have been fully recognised, for in addition to 
being awarded two silver medals it has received 
numerous prizes at flower shows in U.S.A. 


The variety is said to bloom from May until 
the advent of frost. The plant makes a shapely 
specimen, producing clean, upright growths, 
and every shoot is said to produce a perfect 
flower. Jt is a seedling from Ophelia and has 
the same habit as its parent. Mr. Elisha J. 
Hicks, who is distributing the new variety in 
this country, is of opinion that it will become 
as pepular as Mme. Abel Chatenay, Lady 
Hillingdon, and Ophelia. Although pink Roses 
are numerous, this novelty is quite distinct. 
and its beauty is enhanced by the darker colour 
in the centre, which is revealed as the outer 
petals fold back. The stems are stout and long, 
making the new variety suitable for market 
purposes, for which we predict it has a future. 
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THE OROHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Gardener to His Grace the Dure or 
MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Blenheim Palnoe, Woodstock, Oxon. 

Odontoglossum crispum.—This popular Orchid 
and the hybrids of this section are often re- 
potted towards the end of August, but in view 
of the exceptionally hot weather of the past 
few weeks the present time will be more suit- 
able for the operation as the cooler conditions 
outside and the heavy dews at night will be 
favourable to the plants becoming established 
quickly. Plants on which the new growths 
have attained the length of several inches, and 
are about to produce new roots, should have 
attention first, to be followed by others as they 
reach the desired stage until the work is com- 
pleted. Do not overpot, or it will be two seasons 
before the plants produce good spikes, and 
be careful not to break the roots. Remove the 
old, rootless, and leafless pseudo-bulbs. Should 
it be desirable to increase the stock of any 
of the plants from which the back pseudo-bulbs 
have been removed, these, if set in a box or 
pan, and placed on a layer of live Sphagnum 
moss, Will soon make new growths, when they 
may be transferred to small pots. Every 
opportunity should be taken to increase the 
stock of all choice varieties. Work the material 
carefully in between the roots, and do not 
push all the roots to the bottom of the pots. 
The compost should not be pressed too firmly 
within the pots, as the roots are not capable 
of penetrating hard substances. A suitable 
compost consists of equal parts of peat, Al 
fibre, and Sphagnum moss, with a slight addi- 
tion of clean, broken leaves in the rooting 
medium. Thrip should be searched for and 
every means taken to destroy the pest when it 
is detected by fumigating with a suitable 
insecticide. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By A. J. Harttess, Gardener to Major J. F. Harrison, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 
Raspberries.— With the removal of old fruit 
ecems, the new canes will have a better oppor- 
tunity of becoming ripened. Pull out all super- 
fluous and sappy growths, and keep the planta- 
tion free of weeds. Antumn-fruiting varieties 
will be now proving their usefulness. They, 
too, make suckers freely, a few of the stronger 
ones of which may be ‘retained for planting 

elsewhere. | 


New Plantations.—It will now be necessary to 
consider what trees will be required for planting 
during the coming months, and they should be 
selected and orders placed with the nurserymen 
as soon ag possible. The selection of site is an 
all-important factor, especially in an orchard of 
large size. Trees should be planted on the high 
ground, provided it is sheltered from cold north 
and east winds. The nature of the soil, too, 
needs careful consideration, also the natural 
drainage, and where this is in fault artificial 
drainage should be resorted to. It sometimes 
happens that in preparinz the stations for fruit 
trees in advance of planting, they form water 
traps; and unless the soil is loosened at the 
bottom the trees will become subject to canker. 
However, the practice of planting trees above 
the level of the ground will tend to obviate this 
trouble. As time permits, preparations should 
be made for enclosing the ground against cattle 
and rabbits. The number of drainage pipes (if 
required), stakes for treo supports, etc., should 
be estimated for. If the site is on pasture, the 
crass should be cut as low as possible. It may 
be desirable tc leave the grass for a year or s80, 
breaking up the ground only where the trees 
are to be planted. Trees should be allowed at 
least six feet snace free of grass, for it is now 
well established that grass roots are very detri- 
mental to the growth of young fruit trees, and 
a cultivated arca of the size advised admits vf 
manuring and mulching the roots. 


_ THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 

By R W. Twatcnen, Gardener to Mark FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire 
Winter Onions—Make a liberal sowing of 

Onions in drills made one foot apart. If the 
ground is dry, water the drills before sowing 
the seed. Make the ground very firm and rake 
the surface finely. As soon as the young 
plants are through the soil, dust them in 
showery weather with old soot, and hoe the 
ground between the rows to promote healthy 
growth and to keep down weeds. Two good 
varieties for autumn sowing are Giant Red 
Rocca and Lemon Rocca. Onions transplanted 
last March should all be lifted by now, care- 
fully dried and stored for present use. The 
small, silver-skinned varieties grown for pick- 
ling may be lifted and dried as advised for 
the others. 


Rhubarb.—As soon as the foliage of Rhubarh 
has died down sufficiently. it may be removed 
and the beds given a liberal top-dressing of 
well-rotted manure, which should be forked into 
the soil rext spring. This annual autumn top- 
dressing is essential if fine sticks are required 
and the plants to be kept in a strong, healthy 
condition 


General Remarks.—Thie first half of the year, 
at least in the Midlands, has not been remark- 
able for any great rainfall, and the absence of 
sun during June has caused all vegetables to be 
very backward. Evaporation, therefore, was 
very slow, which.in a way was fortunate; but 
seedling Beets, Carrots, Beans, etc., hardly 
seemed to grow at all. Since the advent of 
warmer weather, they have made good head- 
way, assisted hy copious waterings about twice 
a week, and constantly stirring the surface soil 
by the Dutch hoe. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By JOuN Courts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, 

Veltheimia.—Plants of Veltheimia viridifolia 
and V. glauca that have been dried off during 
the summer should now be started. If in good 
condition at the roots, it is only necessary to 
give them a good watering and then remove 
some of the surface soil and substitute fresh 
compost. lf it is necessary to repot them, 
all the old soil should be shaken away, and 
dead and decaying roots removed, as well 
as any decaying matter at the base of the 
bulbs. Veltheimias do quite well in any good 
potting compost. Like most South African 
bulbs, they succeed quite well in a cool green- 
house. In the case of newly repotted plants, 
water should be very carefully applied until they 
have made some top growth and a quantity 
of new roots. This is a good rule to observe 
with all newly potted bulbous plants. Where 
stocks do not exist, dry bulbs may be pur- 
chased at this time. 


Nerines.—These bulbous plants usually com- 
mence flowering about this time, the earliest 
being N. Fothergillii major, and the display is 
kept up for some time by the later-flowering 
hybrids. Plants which have been kept dry for 
the summer should now be well watered. Un- 
less they are in bad condition at the roots, 
repotting is not necessary, as they usually 
flower best when the pots are crowded with 
bulbs. If repotting is necessary, all the old 
soil should be shaken away. and all dead and 
decaying roots trimmed off. As they are usually 
retained in the same pots for a number of 
years, they should be given a rich compost, 
consisting of good, medium loam, mixed with 
a -inch potful of bone-meal to every bushel 
of soil, and sufficient clean, coarse sand to 
render the mixture porous. Very little water 
should be applied to the soil until the plants 
have made a quantity of new roots. Nerincs 
only require the protection of a cold frame, or 
a light, airy greenhouse, during all stages of 
their cultivation, during autumn, winter, and 
spring, Which 1s their growing period. They 
should be grown in a light, airy position 
close to the roof-glass. and must not be allowed 


to suffe“ from neglect in watering and feeding 
the roots. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. Mrssenore, Gardener to J. A. BeRxrss, Esq, 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 

The Early Vinery.—After the crop is removed 
from the early vinery the vines are often 
neglected, but it is necessary to pay strict atten- 
tion to details to obtain future success. Borders 
well filled with roots should not be allowed to 
hecome dry; indeed, occasional applications of 
manure, either natural or artificial, will enable 
the vines to store in the embryo buds material 
for a vigorous start next year. Superflucus 
laterals should be checked early, shortening the 
fruiting laterals gradually, in order that the 
basal buds may derive all possible benefit from 
sunlight. It is important that the foliage should 
be clean and free from red spider, and once the 
crop is cleared there should be little difficulty 
in eradicating this pest. If the vines are 
troubled with mealy oug; remove the loose bark 
on the spurs, and forcibly syringe the vines to 
dislodge the bugs. In localities where the rain- 
fall has been heavy, with a corresponding lacz 
of sunshine outside the borders will be wet and 
cold, and if they are mulched matters will be 
worse, tnerefore the mulching material should 
be removed, and the surface lightly pricked over 
to allow the warm air to penctrate the soil and 
reach the roots. 


Vine Borders.—Vines which have failed to 
make satisfactory growth or finish their crop 
will generally be found faulty at the roots. In 
such cases the borders should be carefully 
examined to find out if the miscnief occurs 
there. If the soil is in bad condition, and the 
roots unhealthy, the best plan is to renew the 
borders entirely. Where the roots are growing 
both in outside and inside borders, it 1s advisable 
to renew one border at a time, if the condition 
of the soil is not too serious, as there will then 
be less check to the vines. It is advisable to 
undertake this work before the foliage ripens, 
as there is then an inducement to the vines te 
throw out fresh roots to supply sap to the 
foliage and buds. Every possible preparation 
should be made to carry out the work expedi- 
tiously. Good fibrous loam of a medium texture 
should be chopped up roughly, mixing with 1b 
some old mortar rubble or broken plaster, wood 
ash, or charred garden refuse, and crushed bones. 
The rooting medium for vines should be so com- 
posed that water will pass freely through it, for 
once there is stagnation the vines will suffer. 
Place freshly cut turves, grass side downwards, 
over the drainage material. A depth of 2 feet 
6 inches of soil should be allowed, and if the 
border is more than that depth add more 
drainage. 








THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By O. TURNER, Gardener to Kurty, Lany AMPTENI, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

Border Violets.—Plants intended for blooming 
out-of-doors require divesting of their runners, 
just the same as those intended for growing M 
frames. If backward in growth, apply a dusting 
of old soot between the rows, and hoe it in—lor 
choice in showery weather. 


Rambler Roses.—The bulk of Rambler Roses 
have finished flowering, and the work of thin- 
ning the shoots may be ccmmenced. The 
amount of pruning should be in accordance 
with the strength and character of the variety 
dealt with. Where young wood 1s plentiful, 
free thinning .out and pruning may . 
done; in some instances every _ particle 
of old growth may be dispensed with. 
On the contrary, a scarcity of new 
shoots must, in cases where there is a large 
snace to fill, be made good by the retention 
of the best of the older wood, which vill pe 
a display of bleom another year, though n0 
equalling, of course, that from healthy youn 
stems. On occasions the Rambler type of 4d 
is used to beautify rough banks or fill T 
corners—in which cases the plants should I 
allowed 10 tumble about in a free and pan 
manner, no thinning being required yen 
the removal of dead wood, a little of ¥ ne 
naturally accumulates in the course of à 
years, 
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PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


THE QUARRY PARK, SHREWSBURY. 


THe spacious Quarry Park at Shrewsbury is 
well known to many gardeners, for in it is 
held the Shropshire Horticultural Society’s Floral 
Féte, which this year was visited by 100,000 
visitors on the second day. 

Noticeable features of The Quarry are the 
avenues of lofty Lime trees, over 200 years old, 
and considered to be among the finest in Britain. 
Three avenues, crossing the park at various 
points, merge into the semi-circular avenue 
skirting the Severn, which, forming a loop, 
flows along the lower frontage of the park. 
The Shropshire War Memorial, the replica of 
a classic temple, within which is a life-size 
bronze figure of St. Michael, stands at the 
end of the central avenue, which is 400 yards 
long and perfectly straight. From the centre of 
this avenue, looking from end to end, the view 
is particularly impressive. On the high ground 
above the Severn, opposite the end of the avenue 
leading from Quarry Place, are the buildings ot 
the famous Shrewsbury School. 

Within The Quarry is ‘‘ The Dingle,” with 
lake, islands, and fountains. Numerous flower 
beds are cut out in the turf and planted with 
a variety of subjects which collectively produce 
a very gay effect. Two central circular beds 
are filled with fine foliaged plants, Eucalyptus, 
Acacia, Ricinus, Zea Mays, Agave americana, 
with a centre plant of Chamaerops humilis, ar 
edging of Echeveria, and panels of blue-flowered 
Nemesia and Petunia. here is a red, white 
and blue bed planted with Dahlia Coltness Gem, 
a trailing blue Lobelia, and standard plants of a 
white and green-foliaged Fuchsia. Other com- 
binations include pink Antirrhinums, with pink 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, tuberous-rooted Be- 
gonias, and Dactylis glomerata variegata; Roses 
interplanted with Gladiolus, Lobelia cardinalis 
and Alyssum maritimum. 

Other flower beds contain Pelargonium 
Paul Crampel, flowering freely, and the heat on 
the show days brought out the fragrance oł 
the Heliotrope, which, as standards and bushes, 
is planted in quantity. In the borders above 
the retaining wall surrounding The Dingle 
Phloxes and other hardy herbaceous plants ar- 
now in their full beauty. Fred. W. Jeffery, 
Dalserf, N.B. 











THe Marquis of Lincolnshire has presented 
to the Borough of High Wycombe three and 
a half acres of woodland, grotto and 
waterfall in Daws Hill Park, for the public 


enjoyment. A very large gathering of the 
public witnessed the ceremony when Lord 
Lincolnshire handed the titledeeds to the - 


Mayor at the Town Hall on August 22. The 
cascade is approached by a charming pathway 
to be used as a public promenade. It was con- 
structed in 1801, and the walks, pleasure 
grounds, and plantations were laid out by 
“Capability ” Brown, under the direction of 
the Earl of Shelburne. On the same occasion 
as the presentation of Lord Lincolnshire’s 
munificent gift, the historically interesting 
“ Rye Mead,” extending to about thirty acres, 
was transferred from the Charity Governors 
to the Town Council of High Wycombe. 





ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


DISAS. 
(Continued from p. 118.) 


On p. 118 I referred to Disa grandiflora and 
its hybrids, also D. racemosa and D. tripeta- 
loides. I will now deal with others in euniva: 
tion. 

DISA CRA3SICORNIS, LINDL. (known to many as 
D. Megaceras, Hook., Bot. May. t. 6,529), is one 
of the most desirable species to establish in 
gardens and one in which the possibilities in 
the hands of the hybridist, who has acquired 
such proficiency in the D. grandiflora section, 
are incalculable. 

It is a strong grower in its own home and 
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the small lots which have been received in 
Great Britain gave hope at first by flowerin 

occasionally, but the plants ultimately died, a 

it is probable that the species is not now in 
gardens. I have seen it flowering well at Glas- 
nevin Botanic Gardens, Dublin. I have also 
succeeded in flowering it, and it has bloomed in 
several gardens, but I think has never lived long. 
I have had it sent from high altitudes on the 
Drakensberg several times, those who collected 
the few plants always reporting that it was not 
plentiful, though very strong growing. The 
following extract from a letter received from 
the late Mr. W. Tuck, of Grahamstown, will 
help to show that this desirable species should 
be amenable to culture :— 

“ Disa crassicornis is a fine, handsome-leaved 
plant, with tall stems of fine white or cream- 
coloured flowers spotted inside with purple, and 
having curious, stout, funnel-shaped spurs. The 
flowers are about two inches across, and so de- 
lightfully fragrant that they may be found by 
the sense of smell when they cannot be readily 
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flora, have much of the bright colouring of 
that. species. 

Tubers of D. erubescens were sent to Kew by 
J. M. Purvis, Esq., and one flowered there in 
March, 1906. The dorsal sepal is one and a 
quarter inch long, rich orange, spotted with 
crimson. The spreading, lateral sepals are scar- 
let. The short petals are coloured at the tips 
light orange. 

It does not appear that the species has been 
received in any other gardens, and opportunity 
should be taken to import it again. Although 
inhabiting tropical Africa, the high altitude at 
which it is found places it in the same class 
as the Cape species. 

DISA LONGICORNU, LINN., a charming blue Disa, 
was -discovered by Thunberg in 1773 high up 
on Table Mountain. The plant is of low growth, 
the tubers being furnished with bright green 
leaves and producing spikes of one or two hand- 
some, lilac-blue flowers, which seem dispropor- 
tionately large for the small stature of the 
plant. 





FIG 45.— DISA SAGITTALIS. 


seen for the other vegetation in the highland 
district where they are sparsely distributed. 
The hilly region where it grows is covered with 
snow every winter, black frosts occur, and 
I have seen icicles hanging about all day up 
there in the shade. D. crassicornis grows in 
the clefts of the rocks, and also in the low 
bush in strong red loam.”’ 


Mr. John Marshall, from his upland cattle 
farm on the Boschberg, when sending me three 
or four strong plants, also reported in the same 
terms, and referred to the delicate fragrance 
even from unseen flowers. The particulars 
given suggest that there should be no difficulty 
in growing the plant, but although I found ad- 
vantage in potting them in yellow loam fibre 
and a little Sphagnum moss, only the strongest 
bloomed and then declined. 


DISA ERUBESCENS, RENDLE, is a most desirable, 
showy species, well known from specimens col- 
lected at high altitudes (Nyassaland, 5,000 feet ; 
Mount Ruwenzori, 6-7,000 feet). Wild speci- 
mens show that it is a strong species and about 
one foot in height, and bears erect spikes of 
five to eight flowers, which, though smaller 
and different in shape than those of D. grandi- 


D. longicornu invariably grows in moss-covered 
ledges and chinks in the rocks above rivulets. 
It has been frequently imported, and flowered in 
this country. 

DISA SAGITTALIS, Sw. (see Fig. 45) is a very 
pretty species with six-inch sprays of six to 
twelve pretty, pure white flowers with occasional 
thin lavender-blue lines. It is one of the 
easiest to grow, and is at present in a thriving 
condition in several gardens in this country. 

Disa connuta, Sw.—Mr. Jas. Hall, in writing 
of this pretty and fragrant species, stated ‘‘ in 
habit and the production of its dense heads of 
flowers I would liken it to a Hyacinth, and from 
what I see of it in its home I should say 
that it would be as easy to grow as the Hya- 
cinth.”’ . 

In 1887 Mr. Smee, of Wallington, showed 
several plants of D. cornuta at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s meeting, which had been 
flowered in the open garden. It bloomed well at 
Glasnevin, producing dense spikes of pretty 
yellow flowers with showy, hooded, upper sepal 
of purple colour. It was frequently seen before 
1914, but I have not seen it recently. James 


O’Brien. l 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Tllustrations.—Jhe Editors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawtngs suitable for 
reproduction, of gardens, or of remurkable flowers, 
trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible for loss 
or injury. 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of 
plants jor naming, should be addressed to the 
EDITORS, 5. Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Communications should be 
WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as 
early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 


MR. KINGDON WARD'S 
SEVENTH EXPEDITION 
IN ASIA.* 


No. 20.—THE SALWEEN-IRRAWADDY DIVIDE. 


T dawn, on October 2l—a sweet, clear, 

A dewy dawn—the minimum thermometer 

showed 44° F. We breakfasted early, 

and started at 8.30 a.m., descending immear- 

ately to the torrent, a few hundred feet below, 
by a steep and hazardous path. 

At once we found ourselves in the depth of 
the rain forest. For the next few hours the 
going was thoroughly bad. Up and down 
slippery, notched logs, balancing on ledges 
and tree trunks, scrambling over boulders and 
cliffs, grasping anything which presented itself 
—roots, lianas, rocks—we proceeded perilously. 
I grew accustomed to the taste of my heart in 
my mouth. The sweat poured from us. 

Under these circumstances, since we had at 
all costs to go on, on, on, it was not 
possible to see much of the forest, beyond the 
fact that ıt was a forest. The dim light, the 
concentration of mind necessary to stand up 
and keep moving, and the roaring water along- 
side, all added to one’s confusion of mind. It 
was mentally overwhelming, but it was also 
grand and solemn beyond belief. That one 
was in the rain forest, that the trees were 
burdened with a vast epiphytic flora, and laced 
together with creepers, and that the herbaceous 
undergrowth (notably Ferns and Urticaceae) 
surged waist-high, was as much as one could 
be certain of. Now and again I observed the 
clean, shining trunk of a stamineum Rhodo- 
dendron (surely the series should be called 
Oxyphyllum?) or the large, oval leaves of a 
Magnolia, the fissured bark of an Oak, or the 
fallen fruits of a Schima or a Walnut. Occa- 
sionally a lance of sunlight split the dense 
canopy, and struck the nodding scarlet flowers 
of an Aeschynanthus or the sleek foliage of 
some Zingiberaceous plant. But for the most 
part I struggled up this remorseless yet fasci- 
nating stairway, myopic in the green haze of 
moss and Ferns and foliage, striped with dark 
tree trunks in a world of noise. 

Nevertheless, we mounted rapidly. What- 
ever might be said in censure of the hunter’s 
path, at least it did not deviate. It went 
straight up the valley, over any and every 
obstacle. One thing was certain—without a 
guide, I could never have found the way, or, 
more accurately, should quickly have lost it. 
A native accustomed to these forests could, of 
course, have followed the track without diffi- 
culty, by signs too refined for me to notice. 
But mooning along, keeping even half an eye 
on the wealth of vegetation, as I tried to do, 
was fatal. My head was in a whirl. Half a 
dozen times I found myself off the path, 
wading waist-deep through the yielding under- 
growth and falling into holes, and was rescued 
by the men. 

After four hours of this, we halted for lunch. 
A subtle change had come over the forest. The 
trees had increased greatly in size. Birch, 
Maple, Picea, Larix, Pseudotsuga, and large- 
leafed Rhododendrons had replaced the warm 








* The previous articles by Mr. Kingdon Ward were 
published in our issues of May 14, June 18, July 23, 
August 20, September 3, Octoher 8, 20, 1921; January 
7, 21, March 11, 25, April &, 22, May 6, 20, June 3, 17, 
July 1, 15, 22, August 5, 26. September 9, 23. October 
7. 21, November 4, 18, December 2, 16, 30. 1922: 
January 12, 27, February 10, 24. March 10, 24, April 7, 
21, May 5, June 2, 23, Jnly 7, 21, and August 18, 1923. 
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temperate trees of the lower forest; the Indo- 
Malayan element had disappeared, and the 
mixed forest was largely Coniferous (see Fig. 
46). Calculating from the barometer reading, 
and correcting for temperature, we were now 
3,132 feet above the Salween River. Some of 
the trees were gigantic, and largest of all was 
a species of Pseudotsuga. It is from these im- 
mense trunks that the Lutzu fashion their 
canoes. 

We allowed an hour and a half for lunch, 
and then continued the ascent over a chaos 
of granite blocks. The forest became more 
open and patchy. A wilderness of shrubs lined 
the river and filled the open spaces. Here and 
there sheets of meadow intervened, with herbs 
10 feet high—giant Umbellifers and Compositae, 
Thalictrum, Strobilanthes, and others. But 
the meadow was already brown and decayed. 
A Nemocharis yielded ripe seed—N. pardan- 
thina I suspect, N. tricolor I hope; not that 
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FIG. 46.—ABIES AND RHODODENDRONS BY THE 
STREAM ; SALWEEN-IRRAWADDY DIVIDE. 


there is much difference to the eye, at any 
rate, but it would be interesting to justify the 
latter species with a living example. My own 
views on the genu;, with its several alleged 
species, I have already discussed. 

Presently the valley opened out, and at 4 
p-m. we halted, having marched just under 
six hours all told. Good quarters for the 
night were afforded by an immense block of 
granite, in the shelter of which we camped. 
I had time before supper to look about me 
and to collect seeds. 

The valley just here was open and fairly 
level. The stream flowed more restrainedly 
over its granite gravel bed, and its high banks 
were lined with bushes, chromatic with autumn 
tints. 

Conspicuous on the shingle flats were bushes 
of Rhododendron brevistylum (? K.W. 5428; 
one of the Heliolevis series); and cn the 
great boulders was a low tangled bush, not 
rising 3 feet from the ground, with very hairy 
stems, petioles, and capsules (K.W. 5427). 
The long, stiff hairs at once suggest the Bar- 
batum series; but the coppery-red indumentum 
of ihe under-leaf surface is reminiscent of 
Roxieanum, in whose favour I cast my vote— 
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not having seen the flowers. In the shelter of 
the Bamboo brake, this species formed a sturdy 
bush 6 or 8 feet high; one wonders which 
attitude it will adopt in this country. 

Another almost abundant species was one oi 
the Neriiflorum series—a small, bushy tree 
with almost glabrous foliage and compact 
trusses of eight to twelve flowers (K.W. 5415). 

Following a fine day, the night proved 
equally brilliant, the sky crowded with vivid 
stars. Our altitude was now 3,964 feet above 
the Salween, an ascent of 2,408 feet on the 
day’s march. 

The change. of climate now began to make 
itself felt, and next morning the minimum 
thermometer showed only 39° F. The sky was 
still clear. We now found ourselves climbing 
from terrace to terrace, up an obviously 
glaciated valley. The “treads ” of this giant 
stairway were covered with alpine meadow, 
divided by strips cf Bamboo brake; the 
“ risers °” consisted of a confusion of boulders 
partly smothered under a dense growth of 
shrubs and trees. 


On either side of us rose a sheer granite 
wall, bounding the valley. That on the left 
was the higher, and was furrowed at intervals 
by slots, down which stones slid and clattered; 
that on the right separated us from an upper 
parallel valley, down which flowed a glacier 
from the Gompa La. Through the gullies on 
that side we could see the flank of the glacier, 
a wall of ice high above our heads. Formerly 
it had spilled over into our valley and joined 
its glacier (now defunct); but since the general 
retrat of the ice. the floor of cur valley had 
been lowered by water ercsion, leaving the 
other glacier up in the air. As already re- 
marked, all the glaciers on the east face of 
the Gompa La discharge into the one hig 
valley. 

To complicate the simple arrangement of 
“tread’* and ‘‘riser.’’ therefore, we had 
these huge cones of rubble shot down from the 
glacier on our right, athwart our path, besides 
a succession of streams At one time we 
woul he toiling up a “riser,” jumping from 
boulder to boulder; at another, scrambling 
over a gravel cone, slit down the middle by 
a deep trench down which the torrent slurred: 
or forcing our way through a belt of Bamboo 
which rained dew generously down our backs; 
or wading up to our necks through a super- 
saturated meadow; or paddling across a torrent 

The forest, where forest still prevailed. con- 
sisted mostly of Picea, Pseudotsuga, Pyrus 
Maple, and Birch, but trees were scattered 
over the landscape, forming a sort of park. 
There were also dense patches of scrub Willow, 
sere in leaf, and on the boulder beds a tangle 
of Rubus, Ribes, Enkianthus, Rhododendron 
and Vine, whose foliage was all the colours 
of the less refracted end of the spectrum; 
Clematis, Schizandra, and other woody climbers 
joined joyfully in the fray. There were 
Rhododendrons everywhere, but not in such 
massive formation as at Mu-li. though in far 
greater variety. Of them I shall have more 
to say later. 

Presently we found ourselves on great bulging 
slabs of granite planed smeoth by extinct 
glaciers. A smaii, ignoble Gentian was in 
flower here, and the clubs of a Lycopodium 
were conspicuous. Rhododendron sanguineum 
sprawled flat on the rock, though in the Bamboo 
thickets it chose to form a compact bush 3 or 4 
feet high. 

At 11.30 we halted for lunch and a rest. 
resuming at 1. Meanwhile the sky had be- 
come overcost, and an alarming drizzle set in. 
If the going had been difficult so far. it now 
became desperate. We could proceed by the 
stream no longer; the path—if an invisible 
track can be called a path—began to climb 
the mountain flank on our right, which con- 
sisted mostly of granite slabs as described. 
Unfortunately, they were sometimes covered 
with a vereer of bog, which slid away when 
I steppel on it. The result may be imagined. 
I collected seed of an Iris here (K.W. 5459), 


and also of a Primula. 


The going did not improve. We paddled up 
steep stream beds through tunnels of Bamboo, 
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climbed cliffs, and crossed several deep gullies, 
The rain changed to snow, and I grew seriously 
alarmed. All the peaks disappeared. L'inally 
at 4.30 we halted in the last patch of Abies 
forest, high above the deeply eroded valley. 
It had been a good effort—seven hours’ hard 
climbing, which accounted for. another 2,621 
feet. We were now 6,585 feet above the 
Salween. 

The variety of Rhododendron met with dur- 
ing the latter part of the day was simply 
bewildering, and it was almost impossible to 
keep pace wıth them. They changed with ever- 
increasing rapidity as we ascended; and even 
the same species went through some protean 
evolutions, according to its habitat—this 
applies particularly to species of the San- 
guineum and Haematodes type. 

The capsules of the alpine species were mostly 
gaping, and I collected seed of half a dozen 
species, including a Saluenense (K.W. 5434) 
and a low-growing Haematodes (K.W. 5431). 

Under the trees where we camped were 
several bark shelters, and these the men occu- 
ried; but I slept by the fire in my wee tent, 
for it was bitterly cold as soon as the sun 
disappeared. However, a brilliant sunset was 
succeeded by a splendid night. The arc of 
mountains at the head of our valley, with 
the pass we should have to cross on the 
morrow, was etched against the smouldering 
sky. Right above us towered the dark bulk 
of the Gompa La, its glacier gleaming like 
an iceberg. Dark clouds were sailing away 
over Burma, but below them flamed a broad 
bend of tawny sky. I sat by the fire for an 
hour after supper, writing my notes, then 
turned in dressed, for the cold did not 
encourage a casting off of garments. F. King- 
don Ward. 








SNOWY FLY AND BIG BUD IN VANCOUVER. 


THE Snowy Fly is found near the sea on the 
west coast of Vancouver Island under condi- 
tions which leave no doubt but that it is a 
native. In early summer all stages from the 
eggs to the mature flies are found on the under- 
side of the leaves of Rubus spectabilis. Even- 
tually the flies transfer themselves to the dense 
young foliage of Gaultheria Shallon and betray 
their presence by rising in swarms when dis- 
turbed. The perfect fly is not altogether snowy 
white; seen under the lens the upper pair of 
wings have certain brown marks, and these in 
some instances assume the shape of an arrow. 
It would seem as though the Snowy Fly had 
originally come from the warm south of Van- 
couver Island, maybe its northern limit in the 
open air. The pest appears identical with the 
white flies which infested Tomato plants in 
Britain forty to fifty years ago. 

“ Big Bud” is another pest which seems to 
have established itself on Vancouver Island 
without the aid of the white man. About eight 
years ago, and in the early winter, a plant of 
Ribes laxiflorum (a species belonging to the 
Ribesia or Currant division of the genus) was 
lifted from the forest of an uninhabited island 
in Barclay Sound. The following spring its 
unnaturally developed fruit buds indicated that 
something was wrong, and examination showed 
that the inflorescence was already destroyed in 
the buds, apparently by a minute grub which 
reduced the inside of the bud to a brown dust as 
in “big bud.” The plant was cut to the 
ground and allowed to grow away from the 
root, and since then it has flowered normally. 

Ribes laxiflorum is an interesting shrub 
with prostrate stems from 12 feet to 20 feet in 
length when growing in the shade; with orbi- 
cular five-lobed, cordate leaves, and erect racemes 
of brick-red, saucer-shaped flowers. Its fruit 
is glandular, bristly, globose, and wine-coloured. 
It grows near the coast from Alaska to the 
mouth of the Columbia River. Barclay Sound, 
Vancouver Island, is therefore near its southern 
boundary, and this record of it being infested 
with “big bud ” may lead to knowledge of 
the geographical limits of this modern garden 
pest. George Fraser, Ucluelet, B.C., Canada. 
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LATE SUMMER FLOWERS. 


BETWEEN the passing of the July flowers and 
the opening of those of autumn there is a gap 
of some five or six weeks when that portion of 
the garden devoted to hardy flowers is not very 
bright. It is not an easy matter in mixed 
borders to cater for all seasons well; in fact, 
the attempt entails much forethought and 
labour, otherwise the effect at no period is 
ever great. The easiest way out of the diffi- 
culty is to aim at securing the fullest display 
of bright colours in the months when the most 
appreciation is to be expected. In many estab- 
lishments the owners are absent, but in others 
it is necessary to arrange for a good display 
for a few weeks to come. In such cases it 
might prove worth while to make the plants in 
season a feature, although it may have to be 
at the expense of earner or later displays. 
Amongst the subjects for the period in question 
Gladioii are most dependable. There are 





favoured situations and in good soil is it possible 
to continue growing them profitably without 
propagating new stock from cuttings. 

Fentstemons, especially those of the Southgate 
Gem class. are almost as valuable as Antir- 
rhinums for bedding purposes, and there are 
several excellent tall growers which add to the 
display in the mixed border at this season. 
Dahlias have a lengthy season of flowering, 
and when well grown they are valuable assets 
to the garden in August. Of the various 
sections the freest and earliest are the single, 
decorative and star types. 

Hollyhocks are worth grouping extensively, 
and by planting seedlings disease is less 
noticeable. Early-flowering Chrysanthemums in 
the mass are more a September than an August 
feature, vet varieties such as Carrie, 
Goacher’s Crimson, Diana, and several of the 
newer singles, come in useful. 

Amongst plants which lend variety to the 
mixed border, either as single specimens or in 
groups of three or so, Aster acris, a pretty 





FIG. 47 —CHIMAPHILA MACULATA. 


several classes, but those recognised as autumn 
or large-fiowering are the most in demand for 
border work, and varieties such as Golden West 
(orange-red), America (lavender-pink), Halley 
(salmon-pink), Enchantress (lilac), and good 
yellow and scarlet sorts, of which there are 
several, should be planted in groups of a dozen 
or so, such clumps being very effective. The 
Primulinus hybrids of Gladiolus, with their re- 
fined colours and graceful habit, are rapidly 
becoming popular. Unfortunately the hooded 
form does not reveal itself in all the hybrids 
which are included under the heading, but when 
recent varieties like Golden Girl, Nydia, White 
Buttercup and Myra become more plentiful, 
there will be no complaints. 

The modern varieties of Montbretia are very 
beautiful. Since Star of the East was intro- 
duced great progress has been made with these 
flowers, and in the near future the Earlham 
Hall hybrids will rank ‘amongst the most 
popular of early autumn flowers, but they need 
treating much the same as Gladioli to be a 
success; in fact, they are best started under 
glass and planted out. 

Phloxes are invariably associated with 
Shrewsbury Show, the big event in the horticul- 
tural world finding them at their best. 
Not in every garden, however, are they an 
unqualified success, for only in the most 


R.H.S. FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE, AUGUST 21, 
1923 „SEE P. 122). 


shade of violet biue, is very useful. White is 
conspicuous in the late Ox-eye Daisy Alaska. 
Erigerons offer much variety, and of the later 
kinds Quakeress (lilac) and the newer mauve- 


pink, B. Ladhams, are both very showy. Sea 
Hollies in metallic blue are useful, and in 
Eryngium Oliverianum the heads are fine. 


Heleniums cover a long period, flowering from 
June to October, and adding considerably 1o 
the brightness of the border. For our pur- 
pose H. aurantiacum (2 ft.) and H. cupreum 
Crimson Beauty (24 ft.) are dependable. Two 
good Sunflowers are to be had in Helianthus 
laetiforius Daniel Dewar, and H. H. G. Moon. 

Rudbeckia Newmanii has a neat, bushy habit, 
and the purple and brown flowers are very 
pleasing. Scabiosa caucasica, with its pale, 
bluish-mauve flowers, is never better than just 
now, and is well worth growing in quantity 
for cutting. ‘The sea Lavenders and Statice 
latifolia, which produces cloud-like masses of 
lavender-coloured flowers of remarkable lasting 
qualities, are other good flowers for late summer. 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum is one of the most im- 
posing border subjects, but unfortunately 
the plant is not quite hardy and requires, in 
many places, a sheltered position and light 
protection in winter. The foregoing is by no 
means a complete list of late summer flowers, 
but those enumerated are indispensable. F. G. 
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ROTES OM THE CULTIVATED PLANTS 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR: 


(Concluded from paye 118.) 

As in most tropical countries, the variety of 
fruit trees is very great, but it must be admitted 
that the larger number of tropical fruits have 
little attraction for persons not accustomed to 
them, for too many have- no other merit than 
sweetness. In Central America it is common to 
hear the native people say that a certain truit 
ia very good because it 1s so sweet. Most of 
the common tropical fruits are grown, such as 
the various kinds of Anonas, including the 
Soursop (A. muricata), whose enormous, spine- 
rovered fruits, so heavy as to bend the branches 
to the ground, are used principally for flavour- 
ing ices and beverages; the White Anona (A. 
diversifolia), considered the best of its group; 
and the Sweetsop (A. reticulata). Avocados 
(Persea americana) are produced in abundance, 
but in quality they are not equal to those of 
Guatemala. Chrysobalonus Teaco bears a smali, 
black, inspid, Olive-like fruit, similar to that 
of Simaruba glauca, which is a characteristic 
tree of the country. 

AN the Citrus fruits are cultivated, and 
Oranges of superior flavour are plentiful in 
the markets, being sold usually at about three 
cents per dozen. The Grape Fruit is rare, and 
it is probably too sour ever to become popular 
in Ventral America, The Lemon is seldom seen 
and its place is taken by the Lime. The Citrons, 
so common in the markets, are used in the 
preparation of a delicious confection of pleasing 
green colour. The Cashew tree (Anacardium 
occidentale) grows wild and is nearly always 
to be seen about dwellings. There are two 
varieties, with red and yellow peduncles, the 
fruits of which are much eaten, but are not 
especially agreeable to the palate. The roasted 
seeds are delicious, however, and are a good 
substitute for Almonds. 

The Hog Plum (Spondias Mombin) grows with 
little or no attention, but the fruits of certain 
choice varieties are highly esteemed. The early 
Spanish explorers not inappropriately gave them 
the name of ‘* Plum.” for their fruits are closely 
similar in form and colour to those of the 
northern tree, and their flavour is much the 
same. The Mango is tie favourite fruit of the 
Salvadoreans; the tree appears in every finca, 
affording refreshing shade, and unlimited quanti- 
ties of Mangoes are consumed in their season. 
The Mamey (Mammea americana) is one of the 
most worthy of the common fruit trees, bearing 
a large, russet, globose or ellipsoid fruit, whose 
flesh suggests in flavour that of an Apricot or 
a cling-stone Peach. Two species of Passiflora 
are cultivated in the higher lands, and the fruit 
of one of them (P. ligularis) is of pleasant 
flavour and appearance. The Papaw (Carica 
Papaya) is very common, and is generally liked 
by those who make its acquaintance for the 
first time. Pomegranates are rare, but Guavas 
are so abundant as to become troublesome weeds. 
The Rose Apple (Eugenia Jambos) is a lofty tree 
with deep green foliage, bearing a small, buff, 
fruit containing a single seed, its rather hard 
flesh having a peculiar flavour that suggests 
nothing so much as highly scented toilet soap. 
The Star Apple (Chrysophyllum Cainito) de- 
serves higher rank for its elegant foliage than 
for its innocuous fruit. The Sapote, Lucuma 
(Calocarptun) mamimosa., is one of the most 
plentitul and favourite fruits, while several other 
trees of the same family (Sapotaceae) are gener- 
ally cultivated. 

The most valuable of Salvadorean fruits is 
the Banana. Salvador is the only Central Ameri- 
can country which does not produce Bananas 
for export, but vast quantities are grown for 
local consumption, and they constitute an im- 
portant part of the native diet. Several varieties 
are planted, that most esteemed for eating raw 
being the one which is commonly seen in northern 
markets. For cooking, the Plantain is best, 
but the Banana most grown in Salvador for 
that purpose is the Majoncho, a form with a 
short, pule yellow fruit and coarse, fibrous 
flesh. Next to Maize, Beans and Rice, it ìs 
the most general food among the poorer classes. 

Upon the higher volcanoes the climate is suffi- 
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ciently cool for the culture of the fruits of 
temperate regions. Strawberries of the American 
type (Fragaria chiloensis) are brought from the 
volcano of San Salvador to the markets of the 
capital at nearly all seasons. A delicious Black- 
berry, whose specific identity is uncertain, 
thrives upon the same volcano, and the berries 
bring a high price in the markets. At least 
two species of wild Blackberries are found in 
the country, but their fruits are so sour that 
they are little eaten. | Quinces, Apples and 
Peaches are cultivated, but not extensively or 
successfully, for the fruit is small and of poor 
quality, although this may be the result of plant- 
ing inferior varieties. Grapes are seen occasionally 
and at low altitudes, but they must be protected 
constantly against the attacks of a large leaf- 
cutting ant, which is the chief enemy of Central 
American horticulturists. The Zompopo, as this 
ant is called, will in a single night strip a tree or 
bush of its leaves, and is equally destructiva 
to herbaceous plants. The most effective form 
of protection 1s a coment trough filled with 
water about the plots in which the plants are 
grown. 

Upon some of the high mountains there may 
be found one of the rare tropical American 
fruits, the Pepino (Solanum muricatum), which 
ın habit and inflorescence is much like the 
Potato plant. It bears a large egg-shaped fruit, 
yeliow or striped with purple, which is eaten 
as a dessert fruit. 

There could be mentioned numerous native 
plants which bear edible fruits, but in most cases 
these are of inferior quality and are little es- 
teemed even locally. Such are the Sunzapote 
(Licania platypus) and the Ulozapote or Zapo- 
tillo (Couepia potyandra) which belong to the 
Rose family, although they bear little resem- 
blance to tine well-known plants of that group. 
The white Sapote (Casimiroa edulis) is common, 
and has a truit which resembles in flavour and 
appearance a large Apple, with green or yellow 
skin, and is very good to eat. There is a popu- 
lar belief, probably well-founded, that it induces 
drowsiness. A close relative of the Cacao, known 
locally as Cushta (Theobroma angustifolium) is 
grown at Sonsonate for its edible, highly scented 
ruit, whose seeds furnish a good quality ot 
Cacao, The Patashte (Tneobroma bicolor) also 
is grown at Sonsonate for its seeds, and the 
common Cacao (Theobroma Cacao) is cultivated 
in many places, but the quantity of seeds pro- 
duced is small, and neither cocoa nor chocolate 
is much consumed locally. 

Most of the well-known vegetables succeed 
in Salvador, even at low elevations. Those 
most grown, after Beans, are Onions, Garlic, 
Tomatos, Carrots, Beets, Lettuce, Radishes, 
Turnips, and Squashes. Peppers are common, 
but the very hot ones, which form so characteris- 
tic a feature of Mexican and Guatemalan 
cookery, find little favour in Salvador, although 
the Garlic employed is an equally obnoxious 
substitute. In the mountains, Cabbage and 
Cauliflower are produced with complete success, 
and I have seen Asparagus also. Peas are little 
planted and are rarely seen in the markets, 
where they are known, curiously enough, even 
among the country people, by the French term 
of petits pois. Watercress thrives in many ol 
the streams and is, next to Lettuce, the most 
popular salad plant. Potatos have long been 
cultivated in the higher mountains, but their 
tubers scarcely exceed Walnuts in size. Sweet 
Potatos and Yams are much utilised, and the 
tuberous roots of the Yucca plant are a favourite 
and savoury vegetable. An American production 
is the Jicama (Pachyrhizus erosus), grown for 
its tubers, which resemble Turnips, are juicy and 
sweet, and eaten raw. 


The markets are well supplied with Cucum- 
bers, Cantaloupes, and Watermelons, and the 
last, strangely enough, are the most expensive 
of all Salvadorean fruits, at least during the 
dry season. Some of the larger ones realise as 
much as a dollar and fifty cents each, which 
compares favourably with the prices at which 
they are retailed in the United States in winter. 

Lack of space forbids mention, in an already 
long list, of many other interesting plants that 
are noteworthy for various reasons. A mental 
picture of a tropical country usually abounds 
in Palm trees, but in Salvador these are not 
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impressively numerous, except for the Cocunut 
that most graceful of all trees, which is; 
characteristic feature of the landscape at middie 
and low altitudes. Two towns, San Vicente and 
Sonsonate, are noted for their wealti of these 
the latter so much so that it is known localty 
as the “City of Coconuts.” There appear ty 
be only about seven species of Palms native m 
Salvador. The leaves of one of them, an Acan- 
thorrhiza, are much used for weaving hats. 
There are three species of the small and slender 
Palms of the genus Chamaedorea whose tender 
inflorescences furnish one of the most delicious 
vegetables that I have ever eaten. 

Orchids, too, are always to be expected in 
a tropical country, although their abundance has 
been much exaggerated in the popular imagina- 
tion. Because of the comparatively dry climate, 
they are not very common anywhere in Salva. 
dor, and of the few species represented not many 
are at all showy. The one notable exception 
is Cattleya Skinneri, plentiful nearly everywhere 
at middle elevations, tine bushy plants as large 
as a bushel basket, perched high upon the trees 
and ‘easily visible at a long distance. The 
richly-coloured blossoms are scarcely at all in- 
ferior to those produced in hothouses, but the 
people who gather them and bring the flowers 
to the markets seem not to esteem them above 
tne humble annuals that are familiar in our 
own gardens. Paul C. Standley, Assietant 
Curator, Plant Division, U.S.A. Natwnol 
Museum, Washington. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


BOUGAINVILLEAS. 


BOUGAINVILLEAS are charming climbers admir- 
ably adapted for training up pillars or rafters 
in ordinary warm greenhouses and conservatories. 
They do best planted out in a well-drained bor- 
der of rich, turfy loam and leaf mould, with silver 
sand added. When the plants are growing freely 
they should be relieved of all weak growths, 
otherwise they will soon become crowded with 
growth. They require plenty of light and air, 
but freedom from draught, to Hower successtully 
indoors in this country. 

Some years ago it was the custom to grow 
Bougainvilleas as stove plants, but it has been 
found that they succeed best grown in a cooler 
temperature, especially when required for ex- 
hibition purposes, as when grown in a Stove 
temperature the foliage and bracts flag quickly. 
Many of the varieties may be grown as half 
standards and standards with pretty effect, also 
as bush specimens, and they will flower freely 
in 48 and 32-sized pots. : ts 

After the flowering period is over, which 1s 
about October, the plants should be kept moder- 
ately dry, and exposed to all the sun possible to 
ripen the wood for next year’s flowering. In 
the spring, before starting them into nose 
the branches should be shortened, and the al 
exhausted shoots cut out. If planted out in a 
large glasshouse there is no need to cut n 
many of the long, rambling shoots. but onl 
to thin out the weaker ones. During the winte 
the temperature in which these plants are grown 
should be about 45° to 50°. They may be 
started in the middle of February, and mi 
showing their flower buds should be fed p 
liquid manure once a week, to encourage th 
bracts to open freely. ; 

Cuttings formed of half-ripened wood ae 
readily in sandy soil, placed in a warm, mel 
frame or hand light. If rooted early they ie 
make good strong plants for the following ye 

The best Bougainvilleas for cultivation aii 
B. glabra, a fine pale rose-coloured ideo : 
free grower, and profuse bloomer; B. Cyp gee 
deep rose form, a free bloomer and a g00% ae 
plant; B. Sanderiana, a remarkable free-flower! i 
variety having flower bracts of medium 5176, 
somewhat darker than those of the type. 42° 
flower bracts are produced in great profusion - 
quite young plants. This Bougainvillea may * 
grown as standards, or as specimens Jn pots. é i 
Camphill. Queen's Park, Glasgow, there 1s @ T 
nificent specimen planted out in a cool house, 
which is a mass of bloom annually. B. to 
has brick-red bracts. This plant flowers e 
out-of-doors in the South of France. Mau 
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Chettleburgh is a beautiful variety with rich 
rose-coloured bracts. B. Warscewiczii is one 
of the finest of the species, but unfortunately 
it is not so well known as many of the others. 
It has large deep rose-coloured bracts and is 
very free-flowering. The plant is grown to per- 
fection in a corridor, amongst other greenhouse 
lants, by Mr. Maxwell, gardener at Errol Park, 
Errol, Perthshire. There are many other kinds, 
but those described are the best, and the plants 
make a grand display for a very long time 
with very little trouble or expense. John 
Heal, V.M.H. 


THE BULB GARDEN. 


THE LILY SEASON IN SOUTHERN 
SCOTLAND. 


Liium regale, a native of Western China, is 
the most beautiful Lily I have seen for many 
years. I have had this incomparable 
adorning my finest flower-border for the first 
time this season, and its artistic aspect, its won- 
derful combination of colours, brown, white and 
vellow, with green lines radiating (like Lilium 
speciosum Kraetzeri) from the centre, combined 
with fragrance, somewhat resembling that of 
Magnolia Watsonii, have made it an object of 
great admiration. This beautiful Lily deserves 
to be widely cultivated, and under very 
favourable conditions it may be grown from seed 
to full flowering size within two years. It has 
been cultivated with great success by Mr. 
McDouall, in Logan Gardens; where also L. 
Grayi, L. philippinense var. formosanum (a 
very distinctive and handsome Lily), L. 
nepalense, usually somewhat arduous of culture 
under open-air conditions, L. giganteum, L. 
pardalinum var. Burbankii, L. Humboldii, a 
species of impressive aspect, and the large 
flowered L. auratum platyphyllum, are grandly 
grown. 

In the gardens of Monreith, Lochinch and 
Logan, in Wigtownshire, and in those of South- 
wick and Cavens in Kirkcudbrightshire, the 
great Lily of the Himalayas has for several 
seasons been quite commanding in its size and 
height, and in the number of its glorious 
flowers, whose fragrance, like that of Lilium 
speciosum, is highly fascinating, because it 
is refined. I often wonder that the 
latter highly artistic Lily, the culture of which 
is by no means exacting, is not much more 
extensively grown in our larger British gardens ; 
especially as it is the latest, and assuredly one 
of the loveliest of them all. For my own part. 
I attach so much importance to its graceful 
aspect and delicate odour, when experienced by 
its cultivator on a calm evening in September, 
that I regard it as a veritable floral inspiration. 
The stately Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum), 
which I greatly fear is seldom adequately 
appreciated for its beauty and fragrance, and 
such spiebsily effective varieties of Lilium 
ongiflorum as Wilsonii and giganteum, are also 
eminently entitled, by reason of their artistic 
capabilities, to a much more extensive 
cultivation, David R. Williamson. 


THE CULTIVATION OF BULBS IN FIBRE. 


Bures do splendidly grown in bowls containing 
fibre consisting of two parts moss fibre and one 
part each of finely ground sea-shell and charcoal. 

The fibre provides the rooting medium and 
retains moisture. The fine shell assists in main- 
taining a porous condition in the fibre, prevent- 
He it becoming stagnant. Air is essential to 
‘Ae roots of all plants and helps to convert the 
plant foods into a condition suitable for the 
plant. The charcoal serves the dual purpose of 
keeping the fibre sweet, and retaining moisture 
in its porous structure. 

The bulbs should be planted in the bowls 
oat the end of September. Make sure that 
thi, compost is in a thoroughly damp condition ; 
1S 18 very important, for if the fibre is the 
‘east dry when placed in the bowls it will be 
Impossible to make it moist afterwards. 

lace a few lumps of charcoal in the bottom 
of the bowl, to act as drainage. For large bulbs 
such as Hyacinths, Narcissi and Tulips, put ar 
o of fibre over the charcoal and press it 
own firmly. For small bulbs add sufficient com- 
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species, 


post so, that when the former are placed thereon 
their tips will be half an inch below the surface 
of the bowl. Press the fibre moderately firmly, 


arrange the bulbs about a quarter of an inch . 


apart, and cover them with compost, pressing it 
down slightly until the bowl is filled to within 
half an inch of its rim, and the tips of the 
bulbs showing through, 

When the bulbs are set the bowls should be 
placed closely together, covered with about 
six inches of cocoanut fibre, and stored 
in a cool dark cellar, where they should remain 
for two months. When the plants start to grow 
they should be left uncovered for a few days, 
then removed to the rooms. 

It is quite easy by selecting suitable kinds 
of bulbs to have a succession of flowers from 
Christmas to Easter. Thus, White Roman Hya- 
cinths would be in bloom in December and 
January; Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scillas, Paper 
White Narcissus, Chionodoxas, Duc Van Thoi 
Tulips, Muscari azureum, Polyanthus Narcissi, 





FIG. 48.—SPARAXIS TRICOLOR VAR. 
ANGELIQUE. 


and Hyacinths in January and February; Hya- 
cinths, Narcissi, Jonquils, and Early Tulips in 
March; May-flowering and Darwin Tulips in 
April. | 

Narcissus Poetaz Elvira also makes a dainty 
display grown several tugether in a bowl. Em- 
press, Golden Spur, Sir Watkin and Barri Con- 
spicuous, are other good sorts of Narcissi for 
the same purpose. W. Miller, Mill House, 
Horse and Groom Lane, Warley, Essex. 


SPARAXIS TRICOLOR. 


CONSIDERING the brilliance of the varietal 
forms of these Cape bulbs, it is very surprising 
that they are not more often grown. Their 
cultivation is simple. The bulbs should be 
planted in autumn, and they do best in sunny, 
well-drained borders, in which they soon become 
perfectly at home. They are also admirable 
pot plants, requiring the same treatment as 
Ixias and producing a wonderful display of 
spring flowers for the conservatory. Few 
flowers, if any, are more brilliant than Sparaxis 
tricolor Fire King. The flowers, borne on 
branched stems less than eighteen inches high. 
are bright flaming scarlet, with a showy yellow 
centre surrounded by a rim of jet black. It is 
a most startling combination of colour that 
never fails to arrest attention. The variety 
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Angelique (see Fig. 48) has lovely pale lemon- 
coloured flowers, deepening in tone to the 
centre. It is a’ beautiful form that might well 
have been called citrina. These Sparaxis are 
excellent as cut flowers. June is the month 
of flowering in the open. Herbert Cowley. 








HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


ROMNEYA COULTERI. 


Turis giant Poppy of California, with its 
large blossoms 6 inches or 8 inches across, 
pure white with a golden disc in the centre, 
is an exceedingly beautiful plant. Its petals 
are like crimped and fluted satin, and the 
display of flowers extends over several weeks 
during July and August. It is not an easy 
plant to establish, and should be grown 1n 
deep, well-drained, sandy soil, and afforded a 
sheltered position. 

"This Romneya is said to grow from seed, but 
although seed is sometimes produced, it seldom 
thoroughly ripens in our climate, and the best 
way to increase the stock of plants is to insert 
root cuttings in the autumn. | 

For this purpose a portion of the root should 
be carefully uncovered and a straight plece 
about half-an-inch in diameter severed trom 
it. which may be cut into two-inch lengths. 
he long, woody roots of this plant taper very 
little, and care should be taken when cutting 
them into lengths to make sure of the right 
end of insertion. Each root cutting should be 
inserted separately in a three-inch pot in a 
compost of light, sandy material; the upper 
part of the cutting should be only slightly 
covered, and it should be quite firm in the soil, 
which should be fairly moist. The pots should 
then be plunged to their rims in a bed of coal 
ashes, in a cold frame, and kept free from 
frost. In the spring the young plants will 
make new growth, and under favourable con- 
ditions they may be planted out in June. Weak 
plants, however, will be better grown on in 
pots until the following spring. 

In cold districts Romneyas are often cut to 
the ground in winter, but they make much 
finer growth and produce more flowers when 
their branches come through the ordeal of our 
winter climate uninjured. W. Auton. 











THE ALPINE GARDEN. 


GENTIANA PNEUMONANTHE. 


Tue Marsh Gentian, a strictly local, if not 
rare, native species, possesses at least one attri- 
bute that is common to many of its race, and 
that is an extreme variability. Not only does 
this plant vary in stature and manner ot 
growth, some forms being but a few inches in 
height and rigidly upright, while others will 
attain to 9 inches, and assume a semi-prostrate 
manner, but the leafage differs considerably. 

There are also said to be branched forms, 
which I have not seen, and types exist in 
which the stems are crowned with but one 
flower, or a bunch of several. The blossoms, in 
an average specimen, are held upright and are 
deeply and narrowly bell-shaped. or tubular, 
They are a rich sapphire-blue within, tending 
to azure at the tips, while the outside is a 
dull blue striped and suffused with a metallic 
green. The white form, with its delicate 
touches of gold and green, is a singularly lovely 
plant. Though G. Pneumonanthe is a plant of 
peaty bogs, it will prosper in any ccol corner 
in peat and sand or leaf-mould and Joam, with 
full exposure. There is an alpine form in 
which the flower is considerably larger than 
that of our native plant. The latter commences 
to bloom in August and continues into 
September. 

TULIPA LINIFOLIA. 


TULIPA LINIFOLIA is a charming species,- six 
to nine inches high, with narrow leaves and 
good-sized flowers of a brilliant vermilion-scarlet. 
The leaves are narrow, and are prettily waved. 
Plant the bulbs in rich but light soil, surround 
them with sand and cover them with three 
inches of sandy soil. S. Arnott. 
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REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF THE 
FRUIT CROPS. 


(See Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. 71-76.) 
(Continued from page 121.) 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
HERTFORDSHIRE.-—Apple trees set fruits freely, 
and the Apple crop is an average one; but it 
the dry weather continues many truits will drop 
prematurely, Strawberries were very good, aud 
the berries of large size, which I attribute to 
muiching the beds with manure early in April. 
Bush fruits have been very plentiful, especially 
aouseberries, which are of large size and good 
flavour. Morello Cherries were good, but not 
very numerous. The soil is ot a light tex- 
ture, resting mostly on chalk. James A. Paice, 

Aldenham Vicaraye Gardens, Watford. 





——The fruit crops are the worst I have known 
here for several years. All fruit trees were a 
mass of blossom, and had apparently set their 
fruits, especially Pears and Plums. We have 
no Pears either on wall trees or in the open, 
and very few Peaches and Nectarines. Court 
of Wick is the only variety of Apple with a 
heavy crop, requiring thinning, the next best 
being Lane’s Prince Albert, We have a fair 
sprinkling of Worcester Pearmain, Ribston 
Pippin and Cox’s Orange Pippin. I attri- 
bute the failure to the unfavourable Weather 
conditions during April and May, also to lack of 
sunshine during the Setting period and insect 
pests later. Strawberries were good, although 
small on account of drought. Geo. H. Hill, 
Caldecote Gardens, Bushey Heath, nr. Watford. 
The fruit crops are, generally, disappoint- 
ing, yet there was good promise for most kinds 
of fruits early in the season. Apple trees 
flowered splendidly, but, in spite of precautions, 
such as grease banding and persistent spraying, 
the trees have been very badly infested both 
With caterpillars and aphis, some of the larger 
trees being practically stripped of their leaves, 
This is, in my opinion, chiefly owing to two 
Causes: (a) the ungenial and cold spring, and 
(b) the absence of good cleansing rains, the rain- 
fall here having been very light. Of Pears we 
have almost none, the trees bearing practically 
no flowers after the heavy crop of last season, 
though they look perfectly healthy. Plums and 
Damsons of all kinds flowered freely and set 
fruits abundantly, but in the majority of cases 
the latter failed to swell. Our best crops are 
Victoria, Coe’s Golden Drop and Monarch; the 
only Damson with a satisfactory crop is Langley 
Bullace, which variety never fails us. Bush 
fruits generally were prolific crops, excent 
Black Currants, Strawberries suffered severely 
from frost. Edwin Beckett, Aldenham House 
Gardens, Elstree. 


The promise of abundant fruit crops has 
not been realised. Adverse weather, long 
periods of cold, drying winds, and exceptional 
low rainfall in June, caused the fruits to 
drop after they were well set. Even where pro- 
tection was afforded, sunless days caused a re- 
duction of the crops. Apples are fairly satis- 
factory, but since the heat wave, commencing 
early in July, even they commenced to drop. 
However, a certain amount of self-thinning will 
be welcome. Pear trees developed few blossoms. 
and a large crop was not expected. Plums set 
well, but persistent cald periods prevented them 
from swelling, and the crop is small. Peaches and 
Nectarines were affected in a lesser degree, but 
the foliage suffered considerably, and damage 
by hail was evident on these and other fruits. 
Small fruits escaped damage, as we placed 
fish-netting over the more exposed bushes when 
exceptional frosts occurred. The exceptionally 
heavy rainfall during the severe storms of July 9 
and 10 (3 inches, 2 inches and 1 inch respec- 
tively fell) helped the Strawberry and Rasp- 
berry cron verv much, as at that date the 
main crops of the former was just coming in. 
Onr soil varies: in parts we have Joam and in 
others clay, overlying chalk. A. J. Martese, 
King's Walden Bury Gardens, Hitchin. 
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——The Apple crop in these gardens is very 
good, and in most cases the trees have set 
sufticient fruit to necessitate thinning. The 
following are the best cropped varieties: Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, St. Everard, Beauty of Bath, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Rev. W. Wilks, anu 
Rival. Aphis is not so troublesome this year 
as last. Pears are a complete failure outside, 
bat Pear trees in the fruit case have cropped 
so freely as to require thinning. Plums on 
Walls are very good, but standard Plum trees 
have a very thin crop, and the same is true 
of Damsons. Cherries were good, but aphis has 
heen very troublesome. Peach trees are carry- 
ing sutticient fruit, but owing to the dull, cold 
Weather in the early spring, Peach blister has 
heen very troublesume this year. Small fruits 
were very good, and the fruit of excellent 
quality, especialy where the bushes Were kept 
well supplied with water during the hot weather 
in the early part. of July. 7. Pateman, Brocket 
Hall Gardens, Near Hatfield, 


LEICESTERSHIRE.—Fruit is very scarce in 
these gardens, although in the early part of the 
vear there was great promise of good crops. 
Cold, sunless days and cold winds, with frost, 
spoiled the prospects. Blight and caterpillars 
were very troublesome on fruit trees, and 
syringing did not seem to destroy them before 
the damage was far advanced. Our soil is heavy 
to light in texture. W. Coe, Prestwold Gar- 
dens, Loughborougi:. 





The crops of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, and Raspberries, are complete failures, 
due to severe frost on May 24, when we regis- 
tered 8 degrees, and partly due to the very 
mild winter and immatured fruit buds. 
Wm. Paterson, Switiland lali Gardens, 
Loughborough. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. —In the 


early spring 
there was great promise of good fruit crops, 


but on May 15, a severe hailstorm did much 
damage to the crops. After the storm many 
trees and bushes had the appearance of being 
fired at with buckshot. Severa] frosts in suc- 
cession did further harm, but even then fair 
crops would have been obtained in sheltered 
positions. Then came the most destructive 
frost of all, on the morning of May 23; 8 
degrees were registered on the screen, and 
eleven on the ground, and all prospects of a 
good fruit year vanished. F. W. Gallop, Lil- 
ford Gardens, Peterborough. 


—The Apple crop Promised well, but the 
fruits were nearly all ruined by frost at two 
different periods, when the blossoms were fully 
expanded. Pear trees failed to bloom; having 
carried heavy crops for the two previous years 
they could not be expected to flower well this 
The first blossoms of Strawberries 
were ruined by frost, but the crop surpassed 
expectations, although it was a fortnight late. 
Severe frost on May 24 did considerable damage 
neighbourhood. Arthur R. Searle, 
Castle Ashby Gardens, Northampton. 


NoTTINGHAMSHIRE.—The fruit crops are dis- 
appointing; the weather conditions were un- 
favourable to clean, healthy growth. conse- 
quently all kinds of pests and diseases were 
troublesome, and spraying was almost a waste 
of time and material, as the prevailing high 
winds made this operation at the proper period 
for prevention practically impossible. Most 
early varieties of Apples are bearing good 
crops, but late sorts such as Bramley’s Seedling, 
Newton Wonder and Sturmer Pippin are very 
poorly cropped. New Northern Greening js an 
exception; this is not a first quality cooker, but 
never fails to crop in these gardens, and it 
does best in a grass orchard. Pears are very 
scarce. Plums would have been a good average 
crop but for aphis; spraving has helped to 
retain a fair sprinkling of fruits, Czar being 
easily the best cropper. Cherries and the soft 
fruits are the redeeming features in the fruit 
crops. Our soil is a deep, medium loam on red 
clay. William R. Seott, Bunny Park Gardens, 
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— Plums and Pears are failures, and Apples 
are patchy. The trees were full of blossom, 
which appeared to set well, but cold winds 
and low temperature during May and June, to- 
gether with the ravages of aphis, and insect 
pests, caused Plums, Apples and Pears to drop 
wholesale. Cherries and Strawberries were 
both rather under average crops. Gooseberries 
were good. Red and Black Currants were 
medium crops. S. Barker, Clumber Gardens, 
Worksop. 

(To be continued.) 
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RED PLANT DISEASE IN STRAWBERRIES. 


In their letter, published in your issue of 
August 11 (p. 88), Messrs. Ballard and Peren 
appear to misconstrue the main issue. 

I have consistently claimed that « Red 
Plant” disease was produced by eelworms. 
This claim is not refuted, but becomes sub- 
stantiated by the statement that the eelworm 
which produces the disease has now been iden- 
tified as Aphelenchys fragariae, Ritz. Bos. 

The Long Ashton experts have been investi- 
gating this disease since 1920. As a result of 
visits to the affected area, and an examination 
of affected plants, they gave it out as their 
considered opinion that parasitic eelworms could 
not be found in affected plants from the Tamar 
area. I challenged that Statement, and particu- 
larly so with Mr. Peren at the Bath and West 
Show, and again at Long Ashton. Mr. Peren 
will remember that at the Bath and West 
Show (Plymouth, June, 1922) I asked one oi 
the assistants for, and obtained, a crown hud 
from one of the Long Ashton plants, in which 
eelworms were not supposed to be present, and 
that I demonstrated the presence ot large num- 
hers of eelworms in the centre of the bud (per- 
haps the name of this Species can now be given). 
I am now informed by the joint authors that 
there are many species and even genera of eel- 
worms! Do the joint authors imagine that I 
should have staged an eelworm exhibit at the 
“ Bath and West” (which included “ Canli- 
flower ° and ‘‘Red Plant” in Strawberries: 
Root Knot diseases of Beet, Cucumber and 
Tomatos; Narcissi, Fern and Carnation eel- 
worms ; ear-cockle in Wheat; eelworms in Hazel 
big-buds, in Black Currant big buds, and in 
diseased Pea cotyledons) without knowledge of 
such a very elementary matter? In one lot 
of Strawberry plants alone, which were sent to 
Harpenden for examination, something like Six 
different species were found, and only one of 
these, the Aphelenchus, parasitic. On a pre- 
vious occasion Mr. Peren was kind enough to 
ask if I would tell him the difference between 
parasitic and free-living eelworms. 

After three years pegging away at the 
research stations I am guilty of <‘ vague pro- 
nouncements.’’ I stated emphatically at the 
Long Ashton meeting of the Horticultural Edu- 
cation Association in September last (after Mr. 
Peren had given his discourse on ‘ Red hot 
disease, suggesting Mosaic as the cause) ae 
despite what had been said by Mr. Peren a 0 
the cause of the disease, I was satisfied, a a 
having examined thousands of affected aah 
that eelworms were the cause of the towne 
as I had invariably found numbers of parasitic 
eelworms in the crown buds of affected eles 
I also asked what these pests were sapport 
be doing there if they were not causing papal 
direct; Were they spreading the virus? I ae 
told Mr. Peren privately that I had Lupa 
in reproducing the disease in two Hi a 
plants which were previously unaffecte Ain 
that I hoped to continue the experimen 
1923. 

I have done my best since 1920 to ge o 
Ministry’s experts to agree that the an ie 
produced by the eelworms, and I pe that 
Tamar Valley growers that I was positi d have 
the disease was caused by eelworms. anc 
zari hods of cultivation ! 
suggested various met ted that. 
order to combat the trouble. T also sta pa 
so far. I was alone in these views, but the 
felt confident that the experts would accept t 
theory before verv long. at 
As to publication, am I to understand th 
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because my views have been stated in the 
Gard. Chron., in county reports, and in reports 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, as well as 
publicly (with my microscope at hand to back 
them up), and I have not published a set thesis 
on the subject, naming the organism, instead ot 
giving it the general term eelworm, that they 
are to have no consideration whatever, whereas 
those who have denied the presence of eelworms 
in the affected plants and suggested Mosaic 
disease as an alternative, can claim full credit 
for a new discovery? 

It is generally conceded that while it is 
easy to distinguish between parasitic and free 
living eelworms, only those like Dr. Ritzema 
Bos, who are celworm specialists, are able to 
give an authoritative diagnosis as to the genera 
and species of any specimen. If Long Ashton 
now have such an expert in Mr. Ballard, I am 
pleased to hear of it, as there is a good deal 
of eelworm trouble in the West of England and 
in the Isles of Scilly, and information as to a 
practical cure would be appreciated by a large 
number of growers. 

I may have made a mistake in not sending my 
specimens to the Continent so as to obtain an 
authoritative diagnosis of the eelworm causing 
the trouble in Strawberries; but, in any case, 
I had the assurance of Dr. Fryer, of Harpenden, 
that eelworms were present in the affected 
plants, and that the parasitic form found was 
an Aphelenchus. 

Appended are quotations from a letter to 
Professor Cotton, and from his reply, while he 
was still at Harpenden :— 


County Hall, Truro, 
March 26, 1922. 

Dear Cotron,—Some time ago, when discuss- 
ing the Red Plant disease of Strawberries, I 
promised to send you along any specimens which 
actually showed the eelworms in the buds of 
the affected plants. (You will probably 
remember that I have contended that the so- 
called Red Plant disease of the Tamar Valley 
was due solely to eelworms.) 

The plants in the enclosed box came from a 
private garden at St. Tudy. On seeing the 
plants I suspected eelworm trouble, and brought 
away some specimens for examination. I think 
you will agree with me that there are sufficient 
eelworms present in the buds of these plants to 
make any plant look sick....I am of the 
opinion that this trouble is very general 
er Strawberries, and as affected plants 
only flower with difficulty, I am of the opinion 


that much of the so-called blindness of Straw- 
berries is due to eelworm. 
Pathological Laboratory. 
Milton Road. 
Harpenden, Herts, 
March 30, 1922. 


Dear Jouns,—With regard to your letter as 
to Red Plant, Mrs. Alcock has examined the 


Strawberry shoots, and finds, as you say, that 
eelworm is present. They (the shoots) are, 
moreover, distinctly puffy and rather sug- 


gestive, in advance, of parasitic species being 
present. W. H. Johns. 








FRUIT REGISTER. 


RED CURRANT LAXTON’S PERFECTION. 


Att who desire a good Red Currant should 
plant this variety, as it is quite the finest I 
am acquainted with. The bunches are very 
long, the individual berries of great size and 
deep red colour, and the variety is a large 
cropper. The bunches on some young trees I 
have hang all round the main stem and on 
the base of the branches as thickly as they 
possibly could. 

The plant is a strong grower, and each bunch 
has from 15 to 20 berries. It is not quite so 
early as some varieties, which, in one respect, 
is a point in its favour, and the bunches will 
hang a long time in good (condition, even 
through such hot weather as We have experi- 
enced this July. R. W. Thatcher, Carlton 
Park Gardens, Market Harborough. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HYPERICUM HOOKERIANUM VAR. 
LESCHENAULTITL. 


THIS is incomparably the finest of all the 
Hypericums grown at Glasnevin (see Fig. 49). 
‘The flowers, produced at the ends of twigs of the 
current year, often exceed three inches in 
diameter, and are of a deep, rich vellow. Grown 
in a sunny position, the leaves are glaucous on 
both surfaces, though to a much greater degree 
on the lower surface. ‘The smooth young twigs 
are flushed with reddish brown on the sunny 
side, and the older shoots are brown. At 
Glasnevin we find the variety a little more 
tender than the type, but given the protection 
of a sunny wall or a sheltered nook it could 
probably be grown in most parts of Britain and 
Ireland. J. W. Besant. Glasnevin Botanic 
Gardens. 
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The pedunculate bracts are long and narrow 
(many malformed), 8-9 cm. long, 2 cm. broad, 
somewhat downy, from which hang the inflores- 
cences, generally with 6-12 fiowers, but some- 
times so many as 20, yellow or honey-coloured, 
very strongly fragrant. 

Fruits are produced in abundance, and are 
quite a feature, as seen on the trees from . 
distance, the lowest to topmost branch being 
embellished with the hanging cymose clusters. 
At present they are the size of Peas, and not 
quite so round, globose, densely felted, and 
plainly five-ribbed. Whether the seeds will 
mature is yet uncertain, probably some will. 
It will be interesting if they do, as then young 
stock may be grown without recourse to 
grafting. 

With the exception of Tilia japonica and T. 
Miqueliana, two supposed species from Japan, 
this is the only one I know from that country. 
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FIG. 49. HYPERICUM HOOKERIANUM VAR. LESCHENAULTII. 


TILIA MAXIMOWICZIANA. 


Tit1a Maximowicziana is a native of Japan, 
and produces the most powerfully-scented flowers 
among the species in the Kew collection. Last 
year there were few flowers, but this year an 
abundance. The trees I have in mind were 

lanted about 1910, and are 6 metres or so in 

eight, with a girth of 5 decimetres. Although 

the trees are not on their own roots, having in 
the first place been grafted on to another stock, 
they are nevertheless in healthy condition, 
upright and with splendid buds, due, no doubt, 
to judicious pruning, and they give promise of 
a long future and much larger dimensions. 

The trunk is smooth, without any signs yet 
of fissures, dark coloured, with main branches 
thrown out at an angle of 60°, forming a 
ag at top; the leading shoots are flexuose. 
The branchlets are grey, covered with starry 
down, and carry bright green leaves. which are 
roundish-ovate, 9-14 cm. long and 8-10 cm. 
broad in their widest parts, oblique, with heart- 
shaped base, and short-pointed apex; the leaf 
margin is toothed, with glandular tips. 
Although the upper leaf surface is practically 
smooth, the lower is completely covered with 
short, grey down, which is densest in the vein 
axils; the petioles are rather sender, but firm 
enough to hold the leaves forward. 


TILIA KINSIANA. 


Stnce Í wrote the note on ‘Tilia Maximo- 
wicziana above, I have paid a visit to the 
Herbarium at Kew, and inspected the Tilias from 
Japan, and found T. kinsiana from Central Japan. 
Judging from the specimen the tree must be quite 
different from all cultivated svecies and forms. 
lf seed or stock could be obtained and plants 
grown in this country, and found hardy, I 
believe T. kinsiana would be a most notable 
addition and introduction. C. F. C. 


HYDRANGEA MOUSSELINE. 


Tue Hydrangeas are very fine for shrubbery 
planting, and nearly all of them carry handsome 
trusses of bloom. The variety Mousseline is 
almost an exact counterpart of H. hortensis, 
with the exception that it is quite hardy. The 
foliage falls during the first sharp frost, but 
the plant throws up strong shoots from the base, 
which are crowned with Tarde trusses of lovely 
pink bloom during July and August. Shrubs 
that flower during the summer and autumn are 
especially valuable, and this Hydrangea is one 
of the best for brightening up the shrubbery 
during that period. In dry weather Hydrangeas 
should have their roots well soaked with water 
and occasionally with liquid manure. R. W. T. 
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HOME GORRESPONDERCE. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible j 
the opinions expressed by correspundents.) 

Bokhara Olover. — Your correspondent 
S. B. D., commenting on p. 85 on a piece of 
journalism characteristic of a section of the 
daily press, goes on to express a personal esti- 
mate of this Clover which we feel should not be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. The fact remains 
there are in Great Britain and Ireland farmers 
(practical men) who cultivate this fodder, and 
that in America it is grown very extensively 
both for forage and for green manuring. 
Sweet (or Bokhara) Clover is unfortunate in 
‘its name. For it is not a Clover, properly 
speaking, and requires very different handling. 
Once it commences to ‘‘ go to seed ” it is, as 
a fodder, as unattractive, and possibly as un- 
palatable, as a Swede, a Mangel or a Cabbage 
would prove under similar circumstances. 
Lucerne itself -over-ripe is woody. Sweet 
Clover may be grown under conditions where 
Lucerne does not succeed, and, in fact, has 
been found valuable as a preparer of the 
ground for this crop. We are of the opinion 
that a place will be found in this country 
for Sweet Clover, not displacing but supple- 
menting other Legumes. In some sections of 
the United States this plant ig replacing Red 
Clover in rotations, partly for the sake of the 
superior alnount of humus it contributes. This 
(we aro speaking of the original biennial Sweet 
Clover) is frequently confused with the new 
annual variety of same—‘‘ Hubam.”’ Though 
botanically identical, they are sufficiently dis- 
tinct to warrant us reserving the exclusive 
use of the older term for the original plant, 
so we prefer always to speak of the annual 
variety as Hubam. This word was invented 
to connote the name of the discoverer (Pro- 
fessor Hughes) and the place of its origin— 
Alabama. William Power and Co., Waterford. 


St. Cuthbert's OCole-—I have been out of 
England for a month, so have only just seen 
Mr. R. W. Brotherston’s note in your issue 
of July 14 (p. 27). I am rather puzzled, for 
I cannot find the name, nor anything even 
like it, in “ the list of old names at the end of 
Gerard's Herbal.” ““Cutbertole and Cut- 
bertill ’—the nearest approximations, are 
Stated to be Branke Ursine (Acanthus), as 
also is ‘‘ Sedocke,’’ which, in Johnson’s edition, 
is spelt ‘‘ Sea Docke.” I may say that when 
compiling our Dictionary of English Plant- 
names we, of course, consulted this most inter- 
esting list, and included most of the names 
—among them those above quuted—but at- 
tempted no explanation, which, indeed, I think 
is still to seek. James Britten. 


Gardeners’ Hours.—I regret to see from your 
“ Answers to Correspondents ? column that the 
practica of young gardeners working overtime 
still continues, and fear it is not always accom- 
panied by sufficient remuneration. In a well- 
managed garden it is only on very rare occa- 
giuns that overtime work is strictly necessary ; 
the usual stoking and closing of ventilators, 
which is taken in turns by the men in connec- 
tion with Sunday duty, is on a different footing. 
and cannot be avoided; this—like the farmers’ 
men attending to cattle—is a work of necessity: 
it should, however, always he paid for. ut 
ordinary garden work is different, and = should 
be completed in the ordinary working hours of the 
district: and overtime work is absolutely wrong 
in principle, and is not profitable to the employer 
or good tor the employee. The after-effects ot 
the  zreat war have made matters very dificult 
for gardeners in private places; many employers 
cannot afford to spend more on their gardens 
than thev did before the war, consequently the 
number of men employed has to be much re- 
duced. In such cases employers shouid arrange 
to discontinue some part of the garden work, 
and not expect the gardener to accomplish so 
inuch as when perhaps he had double the 
number of men. W. H. Divers, V.M./1. 

Flower Shows (see p. 97).—I read the leading 
article on flower shows with interest, and suggest 
that all profits from such shows should be given 
to some focal charity or hospital. [Uur corre- 





spondent evidently suggests this in order to 
escape payment of the entertainment tax.— 
Eps.] ‘here are several reasons for the lack of 
interest in flower shows, and I would suggest 
that the great need is more novelty, for visitors 
will talk more about one novelty than all the 
rest of the exhibits in the show. Flowers 
should be displayed to demonstrate their uses, 
and especially their utility when cut, and 
boards used for the display of Pansies, Violas, 
Daisies, etc., at flower shows should be for- 
bidden. We need more and choicer collections 
of fruit at flower shows, whilst in the case of 
vegetavles there should be more classes for 
collections and fewer for single dish classes, as 
one well-displayed collection of vegetables is 
worth fifty single dishes. I am willing to admit 
that flower shows have greatly improved, but 
we need something more artistic and attractive 
in the arrangement of shows, for bare boards are 
an eye-sore, and all labelling should be legible 
but unobtrusive. Acorn. 


Pelargonium Unique and others.—I was much 
interested in Mr. Lynch’s note (page 84) on 
this old plant. Up to 50 years ago it might 
still have been seen planted as a specimen in 
the flower garden, and for the greenhouse it 
was trained balloon-shape in large pots, it 
being a plant that required plenty of root 
room, I have it here but not in bloom, 
although I consider Mr. Lynch's colour, ‘‘ deep 
rose-pink,”’ is not applicable to this variety; a 
rose-purple might more correctly describe its 
colour and, indeed, I find Purple Unique and 
Rollison’s Unique in an early magazine recorded 
as synonymous. I think I am right in stating 
that the Uniques, with one or two exceptions, 
are derivations of P. quercifolium. They are 
rampant in habit, and besides the above there 
is the scarlet and lilac, and Moore’s Victory 
(also Moose’s Victory and P. Mmoreanum) is 
probably the oldest of the family. It is the 
only one I find noted in a list of Pelargoniums 
for the greenhouso in 1838, and it occurs even 
earlier, but the correct date I do not know. 
There is a variety, Fair Helen, like the sport 
Mr. Lynch describes. There is, Or was, a 
dwarf zonal with stems as colourless as those 
of Freak of Nature, which had a great popu- 
larity for bedding, and was named Cerise 
Unique. In the garden where I was 
an apprentice a collection of these frag- 
rant Pelurguniums was cultivated. They 
were kept in sunk pits during the winter and 
planted out in summer; they proved a very 
interesting feature of the garden. But 
there is not a great number worth perpetua- 
ting. The everywhere-grown P. graveolens in 
variety, fragrans, crispum varicyatum, Lady 
Plymouth, Duchess of Sutherland, Pretty Polly 
and filicifolium or Pheasant’s Foot, once so 
much in demand for buttonholes and bouquets 
and the Uniques would form a nice selection. 
The last named, it may be noted, possesses 
quite a pleasant scent. I may add that some 
of these are readily propagated from root cut- 
tings—Fair Helen, for instance. R. P. 
Brotherston. 


Dahlia Coltness Gem.—Although Dahlia Colt- 
ness Gem appears to have become extremely 
popular in gardens throughout the south of 
Scotland, very little has been written concerning 
its value for garden decoration in the south of 
England. It may therefore be interesting to 
observe that a large bed ot this variety at Kew, 
near the Palm House, is at present making a 
fine display of richly coloured flowers and, 
curiously enough, the shade of colour is softer 
than the brilliant hue seen in Pelargonium Paul 
Crampel, only a few yards away. It is obvious, 
however, that this dwarf Dahlia needs some 
attention during its flowering period, for unless 
the seed pods are removed at frequent intervals 
the plants are likely to lose their vigour and the 
display will be spoiled and shortened. I am 
led to make this observation after seeing a small 
bed of this Dahlia in a front garden at Swanley, 
where none of the seed pods had been removed 
and at approximately the same date (Angust 17) 
the plants at Swanley were exhausted and in- 
effective, while those at Kew retained their 
vigour and continued their brilliant display. €C. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTIOULTURAL OF ABERDEEN 


AUGUST 23, 24, and 20.—Entering upon its 
centenary ycear—it was instituted in 18z4—ths 
suciety continues with ever increasing and un. 
tiring epdeavour to stimulate an interest in hor- 
ticulture in the large area it embraces. Next 
year the Scottish National Sweet Pea Society 
will hold a joint show. This year’s show was 
held in the Union Terrace Gardens, Aberdeen, 
on the above dates. While very conveniently 
situated—they are in the centre of the city—it 
must be admitted the gardens are not quite an 
ideal venue for a flower show. More space 
must be provided, and this will best be found in 
a return to the Duthie Public Park, Aberdeen, 
where for many years the society has held 
its annual exhibitions. Nevertheless, the dis 
play this year was a wonderfully good one, the 
quality all through excellent, the colour fine, the 
arrangements good, and the competition keen. 

Some fine exhibits were shown in the section 
for plants. The best table of pot plants ar- 
ranged for effect (not exceeding 7 ft. 6 in. by 
6 ft.) was shown by Viscountess Cownpray, 
Dunecht House, Aberdeenshire (gr. Mr. William 
Smith), who had a fresh lot of flowers, superbly 
arranged; 2nd, Mr. A. E. BENZIE, Morkeu, 
Aberdeenshire (gr. Mr. W. Henderson), with a 
meritorious display; rd, Miss MCLENNAN, 
Springhill House, Aberdeen (gr. Mr. D. L 
Scorgie). Leading places for specimen plants, 
Ferns, and plants for dinner-table decoration 
were gained by Lapy Cowpray with very at- 
tractive entries, Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
and Begonias from Morkeu worthily gained the 
premier honours, and for Pelargoniums and 
Begonias the best were those sent from Enfield, 
Aberdeenshire (gr. Mr. R. Murray). In short, 
the display in this division formed a bright and 
attractive feature of the exhibition. 

Very good entries were seen in the cut flower 
Section, the outstanding features of which 
were the Roses and Sweet Peas. The silver 
challenge cup offered for the best 18 blooms 
of H.P. and H.T. Roses, or either, distinct varie- 
ties, was worthily won by CoLoNEL GILL, of 
Dalhebity, Aberdeenshire (gr. Mr. A. Brebner), 
with a capital exhibit in which the leading 
Varieties were of outstanding excellence. The 
leading honours in the other Rose classes also went 
to COLONEL GILL, while Lapy Cowpray and Mr. 
D. B. D. Stewart, Banchory House (or, Mr, 
J. Cameron), followed closely behind. The best 
Cactns Dahlias were shown by Mr. J. Corrs, 
Woodhill, Aberdeen, whilst Miss McLENNAN, 
Springhill House, excelled for Single Dahlias. 
In the other classes—Asters, herbaceous flowers, 
and fine foliage bedding plants, including an- 
nuals —Mr. Courts, Woodhill, contributed a fine 
display and gained the chief awards. LADY 
Cowpray led for Zonal Pelargoniums and Be- 
gonias, with remarkably good entries. Sweet 
Peas, considering the unfavourable season, 
were well shown. The redoubtable grower 
of Sweet Peas, Lany Cowpray, Dunecht House. 
who met with such success in St. Andrew's 


Hall, Glasgow, on July 25 and 26 last, 
when she contributed some superb blooms, 
had to give way to the entries from 


Duff House, Banff (gr. J. A. Grigor). The 
Banff House flowers were remarkably good, and 
nroved one of the brightest and most attractive 
features of the exhibition. | Mr. GRicor’s out- 
standing blooms were of Royal Scot, Cecily, 
Austin Federick, and Hebe. 
FRUIT.—Some very meritorious entries were 
forthcoming in this division, with the exception 
of Grapes, which have never been an outstanding 
feature of the Aberdeen show. Lapy COWDRAY 
won the premier prize for a collection of 6 dishes 
of hardy fruit, not more than 2 dishes of 
anv kind, with a well-grown selection. Hardy 
fruits were all well represented, especially in the 
Black Currant classes. The leading places tof 
Strawherries were taken by DENMORE Hovse, 
Aberdeen (gr. Mr. Geo. Tocher), and Rubis- 
law, Aberdeen (gr. Mr. Norman M. Duncan). 
led for yellow, green and red Gooseberrics. Mr. 
LUMSDEN, Balmedie House, Aberdeen (gr. Mr. 
Robert Pirie). had the best Red Currants. l 
lst prize for Black Currants was won by MT. 
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Duxcan for remarkably well-grown specimens. 
As already noted, Grapes were not greatly in 
evidence, but the entries from Mr. BENZIE, 
Morkeu, and from Cortes, Lonmay, Aberdeen- 
shire (gr. Mr. W. K Murray), were good. 
Lapy Cowpray led for Melons, while the premier 
places for Peaches and Nectarines were taken by 
Mr. A. R. McRae, Castle Fraser Gardens. 

VEGETABLES.—As is ever the case at the 
Aberdeen show, the chief feature in this division 
was the superb display of clean, shapely, well- 
zown Potatos. As is her wont, Miss 
McLENNAN, Springhill House, Aberdeen (gr. 
D. L. Scorgie), led with a superb collection of 
vegetables, arranged on a table space 4 tt. by 
3 ft., and comprising 9 varieties., viz. Peas, 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Potatos, Turnips, Car- 
rots, Onions, Parsley, and Beetroots. She ex- 
celled likewise for salads, Carrots, Cucumbers, 
Beetroois and Potatos. Messrs. W. and B. 
Lawson, market gardeners, Cornhill, Aberdeen, 
had finely-grcwn exhibits in the Potato classes, 
and also led for Cabbages and Turnips. Pota- 
tos made a fine show, and the leading honours 
were divided by Springhill House, Duff House, 
Linton House. Cluny, Aberdeenshire (gr. Mr. 
Andrew Gardiner), and Cornhill. 

NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS.—Messrs. ADAM 
and CRAIGMILE, Fernielea Nurseries, Aberdeen, 
led in the class for 36 blooms of H.P. and H.T. 
Roses, or either, named, distinct varieties, and 
for which they worthily gained the R.H.S. 
Silver Challenge Cup. It was a good entry, 
the varieties shown being of ontstanding excel- 
lence. This firm also won first place for 24 
Tea or Noisette (or either) Roses, distinct. 

NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS.—Some_ excep- 
tionally fine exhibits were staged by nurseryman 
and florists of Aberdeen. The firms showing 
were: Messrs. W. SMITH & Sox.. Ltd.. Burn- 
side, Foresterhill, and Silverhillock Nurseries, 
Aberdeen; Messrs. BEN Rerp & Co., Aberdeen; 
Mr. M. H. SINCLAIR, Aberdeen; and Messrs. 
KNowLEs & Sons, Aberdeen and Kent. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL OF IRELAND. 


THE autumn show of the above society was 
held by kind permission of the Earl of 
Iveagh, K.P.. in the covered court, FEarlsfort 
Terrace, Dublin, on the 14th and 15th ult. 
The number of entries were nearly double those 
at any show held since the war, and the weather 
was ideal. Hardy flowers were, as usual, a 
Strong feature. Mrs. GEorce MITCHELL, Mrs. 
STEPHENSON, the Hon. A. E. Gurinnrss, Madame 
Fotrrett, Capt. Dary, and Major KELLY, were 
the chief prize-winners in the classes for hardy 
flowers. In the class for annuals, twelve bunches 
distinct, Lord ARpEE, Kilruddery, Bray (gr., 
Mr. W. Barrett) was an easy first prize winner 
with a superb collection, among which Zinnias, 
as double and as big as show Dahlias, were 
conspicuous. A collection of Roses, comprising 
some 4,000 hlooms, in the perfection of form. 
were staged hy Messrs. S. McGrepy, The Royal 
Nurseries, Portadown, Co. Down, for which the 
scciety’s large Gold Medal was unanimously 
awarded. Messrs. McGREpY were easy winners 
in the class for twelve Roses, one variety. not 
exhibited prior to 1921 with ‘‘ Admiration,” and 
for twelve blooms of distinct varieties introduced 
since January 1, 1920. 

Sweet Peas were plentifully exhibited and 
surprisingly good after the storm of the 2nd 
ult Lord ArpEE wen in the champion class 
for Sweet Peas with 18 bunches distinct, in 
which he had four competitors. Viscount 
Powerscourt, Powerscourt, Enniskerry — (gr., 
Mr. W. H. Lee), had the best 12 bunches. Fruit, 
with the exception of grapes, which seem to 
have had their day here. was well represented, 
forty dishes of Gooseberries, comprising three 
classes, were excellent, as were Currants in their 
classes. Good Melons were in evidence: the 
first prize fruit of a scarlet fleshed Melon, shown 
by Mr. C. Pitrerm, Luttrellstown, Clonsilla, 
was a grand snecimen. 

The vegetable section was unusually well filled, 
the Hon. A. E. Guinness. Glenmaroon, Co, Dublin 
(gr.. Mr. W. Stevens), being first in five entries 
of 12 kinds. with sunerb examples, Lord ARDEE 
and Lord CLONCURRY. Lyons, Co, Kildare (gr... 
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Mr. W. Hall), following closely. Non-competing 
exnibits, apart from the Portadown Roses 
alluded to, included a collecticn of Potatos trom 
Viscount Powerscourt, admirably staged by Mr. 
W. H. Lee, for which a silver medal was 
awarded ; trusses of a new seedling Tomato from 
Lord ARDEE, which received a certificate ot 
commendation; vases of the beautitul Begonia 
halsamaeflora (Martiana?’), set up by Mr. C. 
PALMER, gardener to the Earl of Iveagh, K.P., 
Farmleizh, Co. Dublin; and plants of Calceo- 


laria alba from the DUBLIN NURSERY Co, 
Blackrock. 
NORTH OF ENGLAND HORTICULTURAL 


AND BRITISH CARNATION. 


THE combined exhibition of these two Socie- 
ties was held at Harrogate on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, the 22nd, 23rd and 24th 
ult. The show was a semi-municipal function, 
for it received the support of the Harrogate 
Corporation and the Harrogate Chamber of 
Trade. The exhibition was a great success, 
and is said to be the tinest ever held in Harro- 
gate. In addition to Carnations, there were 
tine exhibits of Hollyhocks, Orchids, Gladioli, 
hardy flowers and rock gardens. 

In the Carnation classes Mr. C. ENGELMANN 
met with unusual success, winning no fewer 
than seventeen first prizes, including four chal- 
lenge Cups and a Silver Medal in the open 
section; he won the North of England Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gold Medal, the British Car- 
nation Society's Gold Medal, the Cup presented 
by the Harrogate Corporation, the American 
Carnation Society’s Cup offered for American 
novelties, and the Brunton Cup offered for 
British novelties. Mr. J. E. HATHAWAY, 
gardener to John Brennand, Esq., Baldersby 
Park, Thirsk, was also a prominent prize win- 
ner, for he was successful in winning first 
prizes in no fewer than eleven classes, and he 
won all the first prizes in the classes open 
to amateurs north of the Trent. Mr. T. PATE- 
MAN, gardener to Sir J. Nall-Cain, Brocket 
Hall, won two first prizes and five second 
prizes. The exhibition was opened by the 
Mayoress, who was presented with a bouquet 
by Miss Mary Hall, daughter of the Rev. J. 
Bernard Hall. Mr. J. S. Brunton, chairman 
of the two Societies, presided at the opening 
ceremony. 

Mr. C. ENGELMANN won first prize in the 
following classes: (a) seven vases of Carnations, 
twenty-five blooms of seven varieties; (b) three 
vases of twelve blooms each of British novel- 
ties distributed since January 1, 1920; (c) three 
vases of twelve blooms of American novelties 
distributed since January 1, 1920; (d) one vase 
of Carnations, not fewer than one hundred 
blooms of one variety; (e) one vase of Carna- 
tions, fifty blooms in three or more varieties; 
(f) one vase of crimson Carnations, twenty- 
five blooms, scent to be taken into considera- 
tion; (g) two boxes of thirty-six Carnation 
blooms, two distinct varieties, packed for market 
to illustrate methods of packing; (h) three 
vases of Carnation blooms, three distinct 
colours, twenty-five blooms in each vase; (i) 
one vase of white Carnations. twelve blooms 
of one variety selected from Classification List 
A; (3) one vase of light rose or deep pink 
Carnations, twelve blooms, one variety, 
selected from Classification List B; (k) 
cne vase of salmon-pink Carnations, twelve 
blooms, one variety, selected from Classi- 
fication List C; (l) one vase of red 
Carnations, twelve blooms, one variety, selected 
from Classification List D; (m) one vase of 
crimson Carnations. twelve hlooms, one variety, 
selected from Classification List E; (n) one vase 
Carnations, twelve blooms, ene variety, selected 
from Classification Lists F., G., or H.: (o) 
one vase of Fancy Carnations, twelve blooms, 
one or more varieties, selected from Classifica- 
tion Lists I, J, cr K; ip) Silver-Gilt Medal 
awarded to the hest vase in Classes 10 to 16 
inelusive; (q) one vase of Carnations, twelve 
blooms, representing each of the twelve colour 
Classes A to L inclusive; and (r) one vase of 
Carnations, of apricot and wellow shades, 
twenty-five blooms. Mr HatHaway excelled in 
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the class for a group of perpetual-flowering Car- 
nations, in which the first prize was the Lord 
Howard de Walden Silver-Gilt Challenge Vase, 
together with £5 in cash. He was also success- 
ful in the class for (a) a decorative vase of 
Carnations; (b) one vase of white Carnations ; 
(c) one vase of light rose or deep pink Carna- 
tions; (d) one vase of salmon-pink Carnations ; 
(e) one vase of crimson Carnations; (f) one 
vase of Carnations selected from the Classifica- 
tion Lists F, G; (g) one vase of Fancy Carna- 
tions; (h) one vase or bowl of perpetual-flower- 
ing Carnations; (i) one vase or bow] of hardy 
perpetual border Carnations; and (j) the special 
prize of twenty-five Carnation plants for the 
best six vases of five blooms in sections B and C. 

Sir CHARLES NALL-CAIN showed the best vase 
of Messrs. Stuart Low and Co.’s novelties and 
the best vase of red Carnations in the classes 
open to gentlemen’s gardeners and amateurs. 

The best decorated tables were shown by Mrs. 
J. S. BRUNTON, whilst Miss E. B. CAMPBELL, 
vf Harrogate, won three prizes, including the 
Covent Garden ‘Trophy in the florists’ section. 
Messrs, STUART Low anp Co. won a Silver- 
Gilt Medal and the Ogden Cup for a group 
of Carnations, whilst Messrs. K. LUXFORD AND 
Co. won the Whitehead Cup and a Silver-Gilt 
Medal, also for Carnations. 

The following medal awards were made by the 
British Carnation Society. Gold Medals: to 
Mr. ENGELMANN and Miss CAMPBELL; Silver- 
Gilt Medals: to Messrs. K. Luxrorp AND Co. ; 
Messrs. Stuart Low anxp Co., and Mr. C. 
ENGELMANN ; Silver Medal: to Messrs. ALLWOOD 
Bros. ln addition the following special awards 
were made; Mr. G. W. HILL, gardener to Mr. 
H. #rankling, a medal presented by Gardening 
Illustrated; Mrs. WHITEHEAD (gardener Mr. 
W. Wilkinson), syringe presented by Abol. Ltd. ; 
Mr. J. E. MAUNDER, a Silver Medal for border 
Carnations, An Award of Merit was granted 
to the new Carnation Vivienne exhibited by 
Messrs. W. BONSALL AND SON. l 

The following awards were made by the 
North of England Horticultural Society :— 

Large Gold Medals: Messrs. Dickson AND 
Rowinson, for Dahlias, ete.; Messrs. G. GIBSON 
AND Co., for herbaceous flowers; Messrs. 
DosBiE anxpD Co., for Dahlias; Messrs. JAMES 
VERT AND Sons, for Hollvhocks. 

Gold Medals: Messrs. MANSELL AND 
HATCHER, for Orchids; Messrs. BACKHOUSE 
NURSERIES (YORK), LTD., for rock gardens ; 
Mr. H. FRraANKLING, Harrogate (gr. Mr. G. W. 
Hill). for Begonias. 

Large Silver-Giit Medals: Mr. J. THORPE, for 
fruit and flowers; Mr. E. J. Parsons, for 
fruit. 

Silver-Gilt Medals: Messrs. R. V. RoGeErs, 
for Roses; Mr. ALVA HALL, for Ferns; Messrs. 
W. BONSALL AND Son, for Carnations: Mr. P. 
GARDNER, for rock garden; Messrs. KENT AND 
Brybon, LTD., for herbaceous flowers. 

Silver Medal: Mrs. WHITEHEAD, Harrogate 
(gr. Mr. W. Wilkinson), for a decorative group 
of Begonias, ete. 

Large Bronze Medal: Messrs. Dickson's, for 
Roses and Carnations. 

Bronze Medal: Messrs. 
baceous flowers. 

First-Class Certificate: Mr. ALVA 
Harrogate, for Campanula Hallii. 

On the second dav of the exhibition the Rev. 
J. Bernard Hall delivered a lecture on “ Dwarf. 
growing Roses for cutting and fragrance suit- 
able for Yorkshire.” 


Obituary. 


G. F. Daniels.—The death occurred on 
August 22 at Norwich of Mr. George F. Daniels, 
for nearly thirty years manager of the vegetable 
and agricultural seeds and Potato departments 
of the well-known firm of Messrs. Daniels Bros.. 
Ltd., of Norwich. Mr. Daniels, who had been 
seriously ill for some months, was the eldest 
son of the late Mr. George Daniels, the founder 
of the firm, and was widely known in the seed 
trade as well as among the citizens of Norwich, 
by whom he was held in high esteem. He leaves 
a widow and four children. 


BAKERS, for her- 


Hatt, 
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NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


LATEST PATENT APPLICATIONS. 
19434.—Webb, J. W. — Turf-cutters, etc. 
July 30 


y . 
. 19097.—Andersen, M.—Machine for thinning out 





Beet plants. July 25. 
19526.—Bedall, B. H.—Machine for separating 
seeds. July 27. 


18628.—Carter, S. C.—Apparatus for mowing 
Boru between planted rows. July 19. 
18737.—Watkins, .—Gardening implement. 
July 20. 
SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED Last MONTE. 
201396.—Fletcher, A. J.—A atus for sprayin 
Hops, fruit trees and the like. ne 
200658.—Constable, A. H.—Implements for sow- 
ing seeds and distributing fertilisers and for 
cultivating and earthing up. 
200581.—Clare,; H. J. Newton.—Motive power 
unit for driving lawn-mowers and similar 
implements. 
178467.—Rupprecht, Dr. G.—Process for treating 
plant cultures with sulphur. 
200193.—Gorle, H. V.—Planting devices. 
200354.—Martin, W. E.—Agricultural implement 
for splitting ridges. 
ABSTRACT PUBLISHED Last MONTE. 


198242.—Manures : Brewer, G. W. S., Harting, 
Ethel Road, Broadstairs.—A dry or powdered 
fertiliser consisting of peat or peat refuse, 
peat soil or other soil derived from land 
which has been under cultivation, ‘‘ killed ” 
lime or chalk, and one or more fertilising 
ents such as phosphates, nitrates, potash 
salts, ammonia salts, soot or fish manure. 
The peat, soil and lime or chalk are mixed 
and allowed to stand for a few days, with 
occasional turning; the mixture is then 
dried, and, if necessary, disintegrated, and 
the fertilising agents are added. The 
manure `s stated to introduce nitrifying 
bacteria. 

This list is specially compiled for the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, by Messrs. Rayner and 
Co., Registered Patent Agents, of 5, Chancery 
Lane, London, from whom all information relat- 
ing to Patents, Trade Marks and Designs can 
be obtained gratuitously. 

Messrs. Rayner and Co. will obtain printed 
copies of the published specifications and abstract 
only, and forward on post free for the price 
of 1s. 6d. each. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correction.—In the reply to T. R. in last 
week’s issue, the Mulberry is stated to belong 
to the Rosaceae; it is, of course, a member of 
the Urticaceae. 

Harpy Fiowers ror MARKET: A. C. G. As 
you are evidently a beginner you should choose 
such easily-grown subjects for the present as 
Sweet Peas, Shasta Daisies, Stocks, China 
Asters, Gaillardias, Coreopsis, Sweet Sultans, 
Scabious, Statice, Antirrhinums, and Dianthus 
Allwoodii. Certain bulbs could be attempted, 
such as Tulips, Daffodils and Gladioli. The 
Tulips and Daffodils will furnish material 
early in the season and the Gladioli would be 
available in late summer. As you state your 
ground is in a warm, sheltered situation on a 
slope facing south you might sow the Sweet 
Peas in the autumn with a view to having 
them early in bloom. As you gain success and 
experience you would be able to enlarge the 
list, specialising in subjects which you found 
most saleable. 


LEEKS AT A FroweR SHow IN JuLy : Constant 
Reader. It is nothing remarkable to see Leeks 
in a collection of vegetables at a July exhibi- 
tion. With regard to the time when Leeks are 
in season, although they are not usually avail- 
able until the autumn, they would be in season 
as soon as they are large enough for use. 
Whilst the R.H.S. Code of Rules for Judging 
recommends certain points—in the case of 
Leeks a total of eight; for length of form 4, 
uniformity 2, condition 1, purity and cleanli- 
ness 1, respectively—there is no reason why 
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judges should not reduce the pointing for the 
two last to one-half or even a quarter of a 
point; indeed, it is often necessary in close 
judging to adopt half-points in order to 
cetermine the winning exhibit. - 


MELON DisEasED. H. W. The Melon reached 
us in a state of decay and it was therefore 
impossible to determine the cause of the 
trouble. We think, however, the disease is 
not due to fungous attack. 


NaMeES OF Prants: A. T. S. 1, Billbergia, 
probably a hybrid, of which there are num- 
bers; 2, Doryanthes sp., possibly D. excelsa; 
3, Strelitzia reginae; 4, Eucomis punctata; 
5, Prunus pumila; 6, Bocconia cordata; 7, 
Spartium junceum 8, Cerastium tomentosum. 
—C. J. W. 1, Hypericum patulum var. 
Henryi; 2, Acer Negundo.—N. M. L. 
Aesculus parviflora.—Correspondent and Con- 
stant Reader. We cannot undertake to name 
florists’ flowers; send specimens to Carnation 
and Rose growers respectively. 


NecTaRines Farna: W. A. The Nectarine 
fruits arrived in a condition which made ex- 
amination impossible. From the brief descrip- 
tion given in your letter we believe the cause 
of the cracking is to be found in some error 
of cultivation rather than in the stock the 
treo is grafted npon. Sometimes, of course, 
the stocks may be at fault. Cracking may 
ba caused either by an attack of green fly or 
of thrips just after the fruits have set; or 
hy excessive and too early syringing in damp 
or very hot weather. Devote attention to 
these matters, and partially lift the roots in 
the autumn, adding more lime rubble to assist 
the fruits when stoning. ' 


Peach Lear Curt: J. N. M. Your Peach 
leaves are affected with the fungus Exoascus 
deformans. This disease is always most in 
evidence when there is a sudden fall in 
temperature, and especially when cold winds 
prevail, but it is checked by an increase of 
temperature. The affected leaves should be 
removed, and burnt. Spraying the trees with 
Burgundy mixture just before the leaf buds 
burst is a preventive measure that has proved 
eminently satisfactory ; the mixture is rendered 
more effective if three-quarters of a pint of 
milk is added to every three gallons, as this 
addition increases its adhesiveness. 


Prum Leaves Discotourep: R. M. S. The 
sooty appearance of the Plum leaves is due 
to the presence of a black mould caused 
by a fungus growing on honey-dew secreted 
by aphides. It would appear also that the 
tree is affected by Silver Leaf disease, but 
there is so much black mould present on 
the leaves that it is impossible to say 
definitaly. 


RENTAL OF GREENHOUSES: F. H. Without in- 
epecting the premises it is not possible to 
arrive at a figure which would be a fair 
rental for the nursery, but assuming the 
rental to be £175 a year for the area and 
erope stated in your letter, we think it ex- 
tremely unlikely that you would be able to 
make a good living from the establishment. 
Of course, if most of the produce could be 
retailed and the nursery leased on a lower 
rental it might be possible to make the place 
pay, provided the soil is good and you have 
an efficient knowledge of methods of culti- 
vation. 


Sort ror Carnations: H. C. Use about two- 
thirds of fairly strong loam, that has been 
stacked some time, pull it to pieces by hand, 
and add a little fresh lime or lime rubble, 
with some ground oyster shells and ash from 
the garden bonfire. If the loam is of poor 
quality add an 8-inch potful of bonemea] to 
each barrow-load of compost; no other 
manure is neccssary at potting time, as the 
plants may be fed later with a reliable 
Carnation manure. 


Communications Received. — Grower—F. C.— 
J. H. D--H. E P.—J. R. C.—Firs—S. B.—8. P. 8. 
—H. M.—T. J. F.—A. H.—C. F. C.—J. K.—F. C,— 
w. O. I.—S. B. D.—T. W. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, August 28, 1923. 
Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Price. 
(All 48's oxcopt where otherwise stated.) 





Adiantum B. à. 6. d. Byarangeas s.d. d. 
‘ —~—pen » ea. 3 6- G 
per doz. .. 10 0-18 Q0 white & is 
—elegans ee 10 0-13 0 doz. eco oe 16 o-u © 
Aralia Sieboidii.. 10 0-12 0 | Lilium, longi- 
ATaucarias .. 80 0—8 0 forum, each 26-36 
Asparagus piu- Lill 
mosus .. 120-15 O | —speciosum 
yi par sė oe pon each oe 8 O40 
green 72 0 —speciosum, 
Asplenium, per rubrum, each 8 0- 3 6 
ee ee 13 0-18 0. Marguerites, per 
—82’s .. a 24 0-30 0 doz. .. ee 15 0-18 © 
—nidus .. ee 0-15 0 Nephrolepis, ita 
Cacti, per tray, variety -. 12 0-18 0 
12's, 16's ee 60-70 —S$2's ee ee 24 0-36 0 
nthemums Palms, Kentia .. 24 0-30 0 
—white,doz,.. 159-180 | —60's .. -- 15 0-18 0 
Stoel? E T varieiy 12 E 
—bronz,, ,, - Pteris, in 12 0-21 0 
Crotons, per 80 0-42 0 —large 60's .. 60-60 
ee 10 0-15 0 —small .. ee 40-46 
Heather white ... 15 0-18 0 —72’s, per tray 
” ” *s 6 0- 8 0 of 158 ea 3 6- 4 0 


OUT FLOWERS. 


REMARKS.—There appears to be a gradual shortening 
up of supplies in this department, this being most 
noticeable amongst outdoor flowers, euch as Asters, 
Stocks, Shasta Daisies and Gypsophila. No doubt 
the heavy rains during the past few days are account- 
able for the shorter supplies. Carnations are much 
shorter in supply. and their prices are advancing. 
Prices are also firmer for best Roses, but there are 
still plenty of cheap Roses. The quantities of Chrys- 
anthemums are slowly increasing; white and yellow 
blooms are selling freely. The best sorts are Sanctity 
and the yellow Mercedes. Bronse varieties are only 
medium. Pink blooms are expected to be on sale this 
week. [here is also a limited eupply of spray 
bronze, whilst yellow and pink spray is of very 
poor quality. Good spray has yet to arrive Al 
Liliums are soarcer, and their prices are again on the 
up grade. A better supply of Lily-of-the-Vallev 
ig greatly welcomed, and other choice flowers are 
Stephanotis, Gardenias, Lapagerias and Bouvardias. 
Giant-flowered Gladiolus from home growers are 
arriving in first class condition, the white, scarlet 
and pink varieties being exceptionally fine Similar 
sorts are arriving from Holland, but they are in- 
ferior and much cheaper. A small consignment of 
Physalis has arrived in the market; the spikes are 
very fine and well coloured. There has been a general 
advance in prices throughout this department during 
the last few days. Orchid blooms are practical]; 


unobtainable. 
Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 
s. d. 8. d Onions— e. d. 3. à: 
Beans, outdoor— —Kayptian ... 70-80 
—Socarlets, ¢sieve 5 0- 6 0 —Valencian, case 9 0-10 0 
—French Beans 0 4-0 6 Peas, bushel, 60-90 
Beets— Pines, case... 20 0-45 0 
—New, doz. bun. 3 0- 40 Potatos .. £6-90 
Cabbage, doz. ... 2 6- 3 0 Radishes, doz.... 1 0-16 
Caulifiowers, doz. 5 0- 6 0 New Turnips, 
Cucumber, Flat 16 0-22 0 doz. bunches 80-50 
Green Artichokes, Tomatos — 
ozen... .. 20-30 — English vas 

Lettuce, dozen— —Pink 
—Round .. 18-20 and White 5 0- 6H 

Se .- 50-60 — -. 3040 
Marrows, dos. ... 30 40 — Blue æ.. 30-40 
Mint, doz. æ.. 20-30 —Guernsey ... & 0- — 
Mushrooms, 1b. 26-30 — - 30-50 








GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. L. W. Apps, for the past eleven months Gar- 
dener to Mr. Groves, Heathfield Park, and pre 
viously for nine years with the late Sir EpMUND 
and Lady Loper, Leonardslee, Horsham, as Gardener 





and Bailiff to W. LESTER, Esq., White Ness, 
Kingsgate-on-Sea. (Thanks for 2s. 6d. for R.G.O.F. 
Box. Eps.) 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Epwarnp WEBB AND SONS (STovrarrpGs), LTD., Words- 
ley, Stourbridge—Bulbs and Seeds. 

Upsrones, 35, Church Street, Rotherhan.—Bulbs, Roses. 
Fruit Trees, etc. 

DICKSONS, Chester.—Roes; Bulbous Flower Roots, etc.: 
Fruit Trees. 





Bulbs. 
BROWN AND WILSON, 10, Market Place, Manchester. 
E. P. Dixon ann Sons, Lrv., Hull. 
Sttron aNnp Sons, Reading. 
FISHER, SON AND SrBRay, LTD., Royal Nurseries, Hands- 
worth, Sheffield. 
Foreign. 
HORttLtx, LD., Bofferdange, near Lauxemburg.— Roses 
(Wholesale). 
ANT. Roozen anD Son, Overveen, pr. Haarlem, Roland. 
See Poss Cape ‘Bulbe, Herbaceous Pianta 
rubs, ete. 
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Year by year the Develop- 

The ment Commission issues its 
Development reports* and each year 
Commission. shows more clearly both the 
wisdom of the politicians 

Who brought about the establishment 
of the Commission and the energy and 
perspicacity of the Commissioners. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the reports 
are so widely read as they deserve to be. 
For this the price at which they are issued 
iS perhaps in part responsible. | Notwith- 
Standing the high cost of printing, it should 
b? possible to publish a pamphlet of one 
hundred and thirty-eight pages for less than 
three shillings and eightpence-halfpennvy. It 
should, moreover, not be impossible even 
though the cost of publication were so high 
as to justify this price, to persuade the 
‘reasury to allow of the issue of the Reports 
below cost price. For it is of very great 
Importance that the nation should be aware 
of the energetic and sustained endeavours 
Which are being made by the Commission to 
develop the natural resources of the country. 
ne means of doing this would, we think, 
a the issue of a summary of the substance 
Of previous reports in a compact and handy 
ae _ The work of the Development 
sommission covers wide ground and in- 


* 
Development Commission. 


li ; 
n H. M. Stationery 


Twelfth Report. Pub- 
Offce, London. Price 
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promotion of research and enterprise in 
agriculture and horticulture, and the develop- 
ment of fisheries and harbours. The re- 
sources of the \Development Commission 
have been greatly augmented by the “ wind- 
fall” of £850,000, the administration of 
which was entrusted to the Commission by 
the Corn Protection Repeal Act of 1921. 
Of all the work undertaken by the Com- 
mission, that of promoting the development 
of rural industries is the most difficult. 
Until recently, this work was confined to 
assisting certain specific schemes, such, for 
example, as the growing of sugar Beet and 
Tobacco, and other special crops. But the 
Commission recognises that for the inquiry 
into the scope which exists or may be created 
for old and new rural industries, a per- 
manent organisation is required. The 
Geddes axe destroved the rural industries 
branch established by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and it is therefore important 
that some permanent body should exist 
whose business it is to inquire into questions 
relating to this subject. As a preliminary 
to the work of encouraging rural industries, 
the staff of the Research Institute for Agri- 
cultural Economics has made a survey and 
inquiry into the rural industries round 
Oxford, the results of which have been 
published under this title in book form bv 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford; price 7s. 6d. 
The district included in this survey covers 
an area round Oxford with a radius of 
thirty miles. The industries investigated 
were many and various—woodland indus- 
tries, Osier cultivation, basket-making 
weaving, cte. One of the most interesting 
conclusions reached is that the village arti- 
sans, biacksmith, wheelwright, carpenter 
and saddler, might, with better organisation 
and with more resources, play a far larger 
part than they do at present in supplying 
local agricultural needs. No one who lives in 
the country will dissent from this opinion; 
for few people have not discovered that their 
desire to use local craftsmen is thwarted 
bv the slowness with which the latter are 
able to accomplish the work given to them, 
and this not because of lack of good will 
or ability, but owing to insufficient resources 
of personnel and power. There is ample 
evidence that no small measure of success in 
encouraging rural industries has been 
achieved bv other countries—as, for example, 
Germany---and that it has resulted in im- 
posing a certain check to the drift of rural 
population into towns. The Report of the 
Commission points out that conditions in 
this countrv are not unfavourable to a like 
success, and cites, by way of example, the 
fact that the installation of electric light 
and power in the county district of Here- 
fordshire has alreadv resulted in a large 
increase in the work done by local wheel- 
wrights. It makes, therefore, melancholy 
reading to learn that our county industries 
are at present largely derelict, and everyone 
will hope that the Rural Industries Intelli- 
gence ‘Bureau, which has recently been 
established, may succeed in arresting the 
decay of rural enterprises, which should 
enable members of rural communities to 
maintain themselves even in the face of 
the present pervasive centralising industrial 
system. In their work of managing agri- 
cultural research, the Development Commis- 
sion have a better charted course to steer, 
and all who read the Report will recognise 
that they have navigated it to good effect. 
Provision fer research in animal diseases, 
than which no agricultural problem is more 
important, has occupied a good deal of their 
attention, and among newer projects is that 
of fostering research into questions relating 
to agricultural machinery. Perhaps the 
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most interesting of the statements contained 
in the Report and relating to achievement 
is the one (p. 30) which claims that electri- 
fication of crops is likely to result, in certain 
cases, in increased yields amounting to 
22 per cent. Should this prove to be the 
case, it will mean that a course has been 
discovered which brings this country a def- 
nite step nearer to the stage in which it 
may be self-supporting in foodstuffs. That 
ideal may be difficult to realise in its entirety, 
but, for our part, we refuse to believe that 
it is impossibie. The economic side of the 
question is not within our province to dis- 
cuss, but it must clearly be a legitimate 
aspiration of all those interested in the 
development of agriculture and horticulture 
that England, Scotland and Wales should be 
able, if the need arise, to supply the main 
buik of the food consumed in these Islands. 
When overseas supplies are cheap, it may 
seem to pay better to buy in the cheap 
market, but if and when these supplies 
become short and dear, every ton of home- 
raised produce cannot but help both the 
farmers and the nation. 
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Agricultural Scholarships.—The list of awards 
of scholarships to the sons and daughters of 
agricultural workers and others under the 
scheme established from the fund provided by 
the Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921, 
for the development of agriculture, has been 
issued. Ten candidates have been granted 
scholarships tor three or more years, tenable at 
university departments of agriculture, and nine 
students scholarships for two vears, tenable at 
agricultural colleges. In connection with the 
scholarships for courses not exceeding one year, 
tenable at farm institutes or similar institu- 
tions, 89 scholarships have been granted; 56 
to boys and 35 to girls, for short courses in 
agriculture, horticulture, dairying, etc. The 
parents or guardians of the candidates to whom 
scholarships have been granted include 21 
agricultural workers, six working bailiffs, 25 
smallholders, three market. gardeners and six 
working gardeners. 


Gordon Castle Woods.—About sixty of the 
members of the Moray and Nairn Foresters’ 
Society recently paid a visit to the woods at 
Gordon Castle, the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon's Scottish seat. Under the guidance 
of Mr. John Clark, head forester, the party 
were shown many interesting woods and young 
plantations, and at the close, Mr. E. S. Grant, 
Altyre, gave a short demonstration on squirrel 
damage. A committee was appointed to organise 
a campaign against these pests. 


Critical Position of British Forest-Tree 
Nursery Trade.—The critical position of the 
forest-tree nursery trade in this country, owing 
to the activity of the German growers and the 
large number of nurseries now established and 
supervised by the Forestry Commission, is 
causing much alarm in what was once a very 
prosperous business. Discussing the subject, 
Mr. W. M. Gossip, Inverness, a well-known 
forest-tree grower, and the son and grandson 
of nurserymen, gives a very gloomy opinion 
of the future of the trade in this country. He 
declares forest-tree nurseries are dying out in 
this country, and he holds the Government is 
to blame. He contrasted the astonishingly pros- 
perous German nurseries with those at home, 
and said the former were buying the latest and 
most up-to-date machinery, magnificent horses, 
and the heads of these nurseries all possessed 
fine motor-cars. These Germans have unlimited 
Polish labour at about 6d. ner head per day, 
with the result that everything is in capital 
order, and their crops beautifully clean. He 
knew what he was speaking about, having 
rcsided for several lengthy periods in Germany, 
studying German methods, before and since the 
war. Then their own Forestry Commission, 
which is part of the Government of this country, 
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should have given home nurserymen the chance 
of growing the trees required for the afforesta- 
tion of the country. The Forestry Commission 
could have fixed its own terms, and the home 
nurserymen could quite easily have supplied all 
the trees wanted. Were the home nursery- 
men guaranteed they would get Government 
orders, they could have afforded to take chances, 
had their ground worked roperly, and 
installed new machinery. The Forestry Com- 
mission is working unemployment schemes for 
the Government, but this will not last long. 
Meanwhile, the German nurseries, by the help 
of their Government, are thriving, prosperous 
assets to the nation. He contended it was a 
short-sighted policy of a British Government 
helping to assist to strangle a home industry, and 
so, In a way, help the Germans, whose policy 
ever seemed to be the ruin of British industries. 
There is no doubt private traders here can 
grow, and do grow, as good plants or better 
and much more cheaply than any Government 
department ever will do. At present the trade 
cannot be sure of selling forest trees because 
the Forestry Commission is growing colossal 
quantities. 


List of Potato Varieties—The Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland has compiled a list 
of the names of all the known varieties of 
Potatos, together with their synonyms. Tt 
includes 1,500 names and states whether the 
varieties are immune from or susceptible to 
Wart Disease in all cases where such know- 
ledge is available. The list should prove of 
considerable value to growers, and especially 
those who specialise in the production of seed 
tubers. Copies may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Board of Agriculture for Scot- 
lond, York Buildings, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


Imports of Tomatos.—During the thre 
months, April, May, and June, tha total im: 
portation of Tomatos into this country was 
355,903 tons, being 6,269 for April, 15,195 for 
May, and 12,439 for June. Of this large 
amount only 514 tons were received from 
Dutch sources. By far the largest quantity 
came from the Canary Islands, which sent 
us no fewer than 13,441 tons in May and over 
6,000 tons in each month of April and June. 
Spain sent us a considerable quantity of 
Tomatos in June, but the amount, 2.058 tons. 
was considerably lower than in June, 1922, 
when the figure was 4,301 tons. 


Railwaymen’s Horticultural Exhibition at 
Southport.—An interesting and extensive exhi- 
tion of produce grown by the members of the 
London, Midland, and Scottish Railway Com- 
pany’s Horticultural Society (Northern Section) 
was held in Victoria Park, Southport, on th» 
20th ult. The number of entries totalled 2,981. 
against 1,581 in 1922, when the exhibition was 
held at Crewe. Notwithstanding the inclement 
weather which has prevailed in the northern 
districts, the exhibits were of a particularly 
high standard of quality. The display was ar 
ranged in two large marauees, each 126 feet by 
40 feet. while a tent 60 feet by 30 feet was 
devoted entirely to honorary exhibits. Amongst 
the vegetables fifty-nine entries of Peas were an 
outstanding feature, first and second prizes be- 
ing won bv the variety Gladstone. There were 
no fewer than nineteen collections of vegetables 
staged, and the one exhibited by Mr. Anderton, 
of Westhead, obtained the Oldfield Cup for the 
best collection in the show, while Mr. Bunn, 
Liverpool, and Mr. Hope, Crewe, obtained first 
prizes in other classes. Potatos were another 
fine feature, and for these the society offered 
£10 in prizes. Mr. A. Davies, Nantwich, won the 
Manchester cup for vegetables, while Mr. E. N. 
Baldwin, Ormskirk, was awarded the Brockle- 
bank cup for vegetables grown entirely on ths 
railwayside. The Bruce Ismay cup for flowers 
was won by Mr. Hughes, Penwortham, while 
the Williams cup for Roses was awarded to Mr. 
J. J. Pelvin, Crewe. The Bingham Bowl for 
Sweet Peas and Carnations was won by Mr. J. 
Brookshaw, Crewe, whilst Mr. A. Davies won 
the society’s shield and silver medal for the 
highest aggregate of points in the show. The 


honorary exhibits included collections of Sweet 
Peas from Mr. Henry Eckford; Gladioli from 
Messrs. Lowe and Gibson, and contributions 
from Mr. Manson, Messrs. Brown and Sons, 
Messrs. Kerr and Sons, and Messrs. Vickers. 
Over 4,000 people attended the exhibition, but 
unfortunately the wenther was bad. 


Mr. William Henry Gostling.—Mr. Gostling 
was born at Tilmanstone, Kent, in 1862, and at 
the early age of thirteen years he developed a 
passion for Orchids, which at that time were 
becoming extremely popular. In order to study 
these stants and their cultivation he went to 
Sunbury House, Tunbridge Wells, where the 
Rev. R. Kinley had a grand collection and 
specialised in Phalaenopsis. From there Mr. 
Gostling entered service with Messrs. Hugh 
Low and Co., at Clapton, to take charge of the 
importations which the collector, Mr. Smith, was 
then sending from Java. His next appointment 
was to the Orchid Department at Kew with 
Mr. W. Watson, and many beautiful plants 
flowered under his care, some of them for the 
first time in England. In 1882 J. T. Peacock, 
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MR. WILLIAM HENRY GOSTLING. 


Esq., of Sudbury House, Hammersmith, was 
spending large sums of money on Orchids and 
Cacti, and he invited Mr. Gostling to take 
charge of his Orchid collection. Few gardeners 
of to-day are able to realise what excitement 
there was then in the horticultural world when 
a new species was discovered. Orchids were 
almost a craze, and Messrs. Protheroe’s Rooms 
and Mr. William Bull’s exhibition, etc., were 
centres of enthusiasm. In those days Orchids 
were exhibited as something wonderful and 
new, hence the Sudbury House collection was 
often drawn upon for public and private ex- 
hibitions. The death of the owner caused this 
unique collection to be broken up, and although 
Mr. Gostling subsequently took charge of other 
collections, he never felt the same interest in 
the plants. Believing the enthusiasm for 
Orchids would pass, he devoted his experience 
and energies to the general management of 
country estates. In this occupation he has 
continued to the present time, and is now 
engaged in winding up affairs on the Upton 
House Estate. Nursling, Hampshire, the home 
of the late Col. Griffiths, with whom he was 
associated for many years. 


Dahlias at Hyde Park.—To the lovet of 
Dahlias the splendid display by the Victoria 
Gate, Hyde Park, gives considerable enjoyment 
and useful instruction in the treatment and 
effective arrangement of these very popular 
plants. All of the latest and finest varieties 
are present, and probably not fewer than 
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one thousand pee have been used. The 
system of labelling 1s good, each label being 
clearly and deeply written, and placed in such 
a position that one can see at a glance the 
name required. Mr. Hay is to be congratulated 
on the arrangement and fine conditfon of his 
plants. In connection with these Dahlias a cor- 
respondent writes: ‘‘I have noticed a great 
favourite with the general public is the variety 
called Union Jack. Last year I visited a 
certain London park where there was a small 
but interesting border of Dahlias, and it was 
near this particular variety the public con- 
gregated. These Union Jacks were not quite 
true to type, as not only were the striped 
flowers present, but also occasional reversions 
to self-red. Now, it is quite correct and in- 
deed proper the Union Jack should receive its 
just admiration and public attention, but 
when ‘taking on the red’ it is time the 
patriotic gardener cried halt! I saw no 
‘reds’ in Mr. Hay’s collection.” 


Mr. W. G. Lobjoit.—'The many friends of 
Mr. W. G. Lobjoit, O.B.E., J.P., will be 
interested to learn of the marriage of his second 
daughter, Winifred Grace, to Mr. George 
Peach Johnson, M.A., younger son of Mr. E. S. 
Johnson, J.P., on September 1, at the Parish 
Church, Heston. 


National Chrysanthemum Society.—As usual, 
the National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 
Committee will hold its meetings at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, and these will take place 
on the Monday afternoons of September Ei 
October 1, October 15, November 12, November 
26, and December 10, commencing at 5.15 p.m., 
while on Thursday, November 1, the opening 
day of the Society’s great exhibition, the Floral 
Committee will meet at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall at 11 a.m. Notice of intention to place 
new Chrysanthemums before the Committee 
should be sent to the Secretary, Mr. C. H. 
Curtis, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
W.C. 


The Hampton Court Vine.—The Grapes pro- 
duced by the Grape vine at Hampton Court 
are sold annually and the proceeds devoted to 
charitable purposes. The cutting of the 
bunches was commenced on Monday last, and 
the fruit sold at 5s. per pound, in baskets 
made by the blind members of St. Dunstan’s 
Institution, for which 1s. is charged. 


An Unusual Food.—According to the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts, swallows’ nests 
are considered a great table delicacy by the 
Chinese, and a sumptuous Chinese dinner is 
not complete unless there is a dish of this 
palatable food. There are two kinds of nests, 
a white variety and a feathered variety, the 
laiter having birds’ feathers in the texture. 
The nests are obtained from the Malay Archi- 
pelago, including Borneo, Sumatra, Java, and 
the Philippine Islands. They are also found 
in other places, especially on the reefs or islets 
off the coast of Changpu. The popular belief 
that the nests are made from jellyfish or sea- 
weed is said to be erroneous. The particular 
swallows’ nests used are said to be rich in 
albuminous matter, the nitrogen content vary- 
ing from 3.39 to 24.6 per cent. 


Acreage of Hops.—The preliminary returns 
compiled by the Ministry of Agriculture show 
that the acreage under Hops in England was 
24,890, compared with 26,450 acres in 1922. 
By far the greatest area devoted to Hops 1s in 
Kent, which has a total of 14,450 acres: Here- 
ford is next with 3,890 acres, Sussex with 2,270 
acres, Worcester 1,950 acres, and Hampshire 
1,020 acres. 

The Fruit and Vegetable Crops.—The effect of 
the dry weather on the fruit and vegetable crops 
is reflected in the list of prices published in 
the Agricultural Market Report issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. In the wholesale 
markets a week ago Sharpe’s Express Potato 
averaged 160s. 6d. per ton, and King Edward 
180s. per ton, as compared with 86s. and 111s. 
per ton respectively a year ago. In the Wisbech 
market the value of King Edward this year has 
been even more—£7 per ton, against £3 to 
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£3 10s. per ton at the end of August, 1929. 
Both Cabbages and Cauliflowers made good 
prices last month, Cabbages averaging 2s. 2d. 
and Cauliflowers 4s. 2d. per dozen, as compared 
with ls. 1ld. and 3s. 5d. per doz. respectively 
a year ago. The Scarlet Runner crop is very 
backward, and the average quotation last week 
was as much as 5d. per pound, compared with 
slightly less than isd. per pound last August. 
Prices for Carrots and Turnips are double the 
value obtained last year, and Vegetable Mar- 
rows, Lettuces and Cucumbers are also much 
dearer. The prices for Tomatos fell very con- 
siderably during the last week of August, but 
they are still about 20 per cent. higher than 
on the corresponding date of 1922. It is in- 
teresting to know that all salad vegetables are 
realising more than double pre-war prices. While 
such soft fruits as Gooseberries, Raspberries, 
Strawberries and Currants sold for more than 
double the prices realised in 1913 and 1914, they 
have been a little cheaper than they were last 
year. Cherries realised a good market, but 
prone the greatest increase is in the price of 
gg Plums, which averaged in the last week 
of August 29s. per hundredweight, compared 
with 7s. 6d. per hundredweight a year ago. 
Apples are decidedly dearer than during August. 
1922, the dessert varieties realising about 65 per 
cent. and cooking varieties about 85 per cent. 
more than last year, while the few Pears on 
sale are also realising very high prices. 


Trial of Delphiniums at Wisley.—The Royal 
Horticultural Society will carry out, during the 
coming season, a trial of Delphiniums in their 
gardens at Wisley. Three plants of each variety 
should be sent to the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (goods to Horsley 
Station, Southern Railway), on or before 
October 30. The necessary entry forms may be 
obtained on application to him. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Mon- 
day, September 10: United Horticultural Benefit 
‘ and Provident Society’s meeting; Hove Horticul- 
tural Society’s show (two days); Bath Gardeners’ 
Society’s meeting. Tuesday, September 11: Jer- 
sey Gardeners’ Society’s meeting. Wednesday, 
September 12: Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society’s show (two days); Watford Horticultural 
Society’s show; East Anglian Horticultural 
Society’s meeting; Sheffield Chrysanthemum 
Society’s meeting. Thursday, 
Wargrave and District Gardeners’ Society’s 
meeting; Metropolitan Borough of Bermondsey 
Flower, Fruit and Vegetable show (three days). 
Friday, September 14: Scandinavian Horticul- 
tural show at Gothenburg, Sweden (eight days): 
Newarthill Flower show (two days). 


‘t Gardeners’ Chronicle ’’ Seventy-Five Years 
Ago.—Culture of Tomatos. We treat the Love- 
apple or Tomato here as follows :—In the first 
week in March we sow in pots filled with rich 
sandy mould, and, placing them in a Melon or 
Cucumber frame, water them. As soon as the 
plants appear in their second leaf we pot them 
off in rich mould, three in a pot. When the 
roots have filled the pots we shift them into 
larger pots, removing the smallest plant, and 
leaving only the two strongest. We then place 
them in a Vinery or Peach house and give them 
a good supply of water, sprinkling over head 
every morning. By the first week in May they 
will be ready to plant out between the wall trees 
on either a south or east aspect. In planting, 
remove the soil to the depth of a foot, and fill 
the holes up with rotten dung: then turn the 
plants out of their pots, plant them, and cover 
the dung over with the soil, dishing the latter 
so as to make it hold water. Nail up the 
plants, and water them once a week. As soon 
as they show bloom, remove all the ‘‘ water- 
shoots °’ or laterals. and stop the first joint above 
the flower so as to set the first bloom. By 
stopping in this manner we get ripe fruit in the 
first week in July, and a regular supply through- 
out the season. This year we had them ripe 
in the last week in June. If frost sets in, cut 
off the green fruit and place it on a flue in a 
stove or Vinery, and it will ripen as well as 
on a wall. Robert Draper, Newby Park, 
Thirsk. Gard. Chron., September 2, 1848. 


September 13: - 


9 
HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 
SEDUM SPECTABILE. 


Ir this is not the handsomest of all 
the hardy Sedums, it is certainly the 
best of all the taller late-flowering species 


and varieties, and one that will always be 
esteemed for the bold masses of colour it 
presents throughout autumn. The large, flattish 
heads of chalky-pink, bristling with stamens— 
the happy hunting ground of the last of the 
bees and butterflies (see Fig. 50)—are attractive 
against the pale blue-grey of the ample and 
fleshy foliage, and it is a matter of opinion 
whether any of the varieties are an improve- 
ment on the type. In common with many 
others of the Telephium set, S. spectabile will 
flourish in a soil that would be considered too 
stiff and cold for most members of the genus, 
but a good border soil of average quality pro- 
bably suits .t best. Whilst it rejoices in sun, 
it does not object to partial shade, and it often 
succeeds wonderfully as a town garden plant. 


known, and these striking autumn flowers shovld 
be largely grown for these purposes. 

They are, however, even more effective when 
grown in large masses in the wild garden 
where they may be given prominent positions, 
as they are magnificent when in flower 
and in winter their dark green leaves are quite 
attractive. They revel in an open position in 
full sunshine, where their torch-like spikes are 
seen at their best and produce a wonderful 
blending of yellow, orange and scarlet with 
a soft ‘‘ bloom” thrown over these brilliam 
shades. Planted in bold groups their effect 
is visible from a long distance, so that they 
are plants of much value to the landscape gai- 
dener. 

K. aloides and the varieties grandis, nobilis 
and longiscapa are all particularly handsome, 
and well worth growing, as also are many of 
the hybrids such as Obelisque and Ophir, which 
have handsome yellow and orange spikes of 
flower 6 feet or 7 feet high. There have been 
many varieties of Torch-Lilies introduced dur- 





FIG 50.—BUTTERFLIES ON A GROUP OF SEDUM SPECTABILE. 


As it is a native of Japan S. spectabile is some- 
times erroneously known as S. japonica. 


SEDUM PULCHELLUM. 


THOUGH one or two inferior species sometimes 
vsurp its name, 5. pulchellum is distinct enough 
and handsome enough to remove any doubt as 
to its identity. It is a late-summer and autumn- 
flowering hardy species from the States of 
Missouri and Virginia, and is almost unique 
smong the genus in its preference for a cool, 
moist soil. The fresh, emerald-green, linear 
leaves, which are evergreen, are borne like those 
of the common S. reflexum on crowded stems, 
upright or semi-prostrate, and they are fre- 
quenily tinted with red. Above these, to the 
height of about 6 inches, rise the leafy flowering 
stems, which terminate in a bold head of 
blossoms consisting of large, four-petalled, rosy- 
purple stars set closely on a 4-5 branched 
cyme. S. pulchellum is not only one of the 
most beautiful of its race, but it is of the easiest 
calture. Though preferring a free soil near water, 
it will often grow quite well in an ordinary cool 
border, and its late-flowering habit affords it an 
additional claim for popularity. Propagation is 
easily effected by division. A. 7. J. 


KNIPHOFTAS. 


Tae effectiveness and brilliance of Kniphofias 
in tie scarlet border, or the mixed herbacous 
boracr, during August and September is well 


ing the last twenty years, but probably seventy 
per cent. of them are traceable to K. aloides, 
itself a plant capable of yielding very fine 
effects either planted in quantity, alone, or 
grouped with other suitable vegetation. 

Kniphofias grow well in a good, medium, 
sandy loam and appreciate liberal, annual top- 
dressings of manure. The soil should, however, 
be well drained, as, although these plants like 
plenty of moisture during the summer, anything 
approaching stagnant moisture at the roots is 
inimical to them, and is frequently the cause 
of losses during the winter. ee 

Kniphofias may be increased by division in 
the soring, but it is not wise to disturb the 
old plants more than is really necessary. Seed 
is produced fairly freely from the bases of 
the earlier flower spikes, and affords an addi- 
tional means of propagation W. Auton, 
Pyrford Court Gardens, Woking. 


PAEONIA WITTMANNIANA. 


THis charming, creamy-yellow Paeonia, one of 
the prettiest and most delightful species. was for 
long considered difficult to bloom, but this 
opinion appears to be gradually passing away, 
and it is now frequently seen in flower. It has 
flowered well in several gardens I have visited 
within late years, and seeing it in bloom in one 
of these gardens induces me to pen a note 
reminding others of this charming, single 
Peony. It seems to grow best in a light, but 
rich soil, and a sunny place. S. A. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By O. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LADY AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park. Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 


Tall Flag Iris—Where these have not yet 
received attention, another month is available 
for the work of planting. 
border proper, spare ground between shrubs 
offers a suitable planting place, also open spaces 
by woodland walks. For extensive plantings it 
may be preferable to allow but one colour to 
& group or position. These Irises should not 
be grown in dense shade. 


Pentstemon Cuttings.—The first half of Sep- 
tember is the best time in which to root cut- 
tings of Pentstemons, but it is not alway> 
possible to secure them at such time. as in 
hot, dry seasons growth is backward, and one 
must perforce wait until the cuttings can be 
hed. These remarks apply in particular to 
one-year-old stock—two-year-old plants having 
a goodly number of shoots available for in- 
serting now. The cuttings may be dibbled in 
sandy soil in frames, boxes, or pots. Frames 
are an advantage if the cuttings are spaced 
a fair distance apart, inasmuch as the plants 
may remain undisturbed until planting-out 
time; whereas, when put in thickly, repotting 
or transplanting is necessary. 


Alterations.—Before the season is too far 
gone, make notes of suggested improvements, 
colour arrangements it may be desirable to 
retain or dispense with, plants to be divided 
or discarded, and any fresh plant or idea 
seen or heard of elsewhere which it is intended 
to have or adopt next year. One’s memory 
may be very good, but often at the particular 
moment the name of the plant or shrub re- 
quired cannot be remembered. 





PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By Joys Cours, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

Dalechampia Roezliana.—This attractive stove 
plant, with its rich rose-coloured bracts. is 
worthy of more general cultivation. as it flowers 
over a long period. If propagated from cuttings 
at this time, good, useful plants may be ob- 
tained for flowering next year. It thrives in a 
compost consisting of equal parts of loam, peat 
and leaf-mould, with sufficient sand to render 
the mixture open and porous. This plant needs 
watering very carefully and the pots in which 
it is grown should be provided with plenty of 


drainage material. There is a variety with 
white bracts. ; 


Desfontainea spinosa.—Although hardy in the 
west Desfontainea spinosa requires the shelter 
of a cool greenhouse in the colder parts of the 
country. It is not suited to pot cultivation, 
but does well planted out in a bed or bérder 
in a conservatory. Its tubular, scarlet and 
yellow flowers are produced over a long period ; 
and the plant always attracts attention from 
its resemblance to a Holly. It may be propa- 
gated at this season by means of half-ripened 
shoots. which root readily under a bell glass 
in a cool house or cold frame. 


Violets.—Frames should now be prepared for 
Violets : those that have been used for growing 
early vegetables are suitable for the purpose, 
for beyond adding some soil to bring the plants 
well up to the glass they should require nothing 
else in the way of preparation. The plants that 
are to be lifted should be thoroughly soaked 
at the roots the previous day. After being 
planted they should be well watered, and kent 
close and shaded for a few days. When estab- 
lished they should be kept well aired on all 
favourable occasions, removing the light entirely 
during fine weather. 
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FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. Messrncer, Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Esq. 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich, 

Late Grapes.—It being essential that the 
berries of late Grapes should be well coloured by 
the end of this month, plenty of air should 
be admitted to the house, both night and day, 
whenever the climatic conditions are favour- 
able. Artificial heat may be dispensed with 
on bright, sunny days, but during dull, sun- 
less weather and at night sufficient fire heat 
should be used to maintain a fairly dry 
atmosphere. Adequate supplies of water 
shoulc be afforded the roots, with occasional 


applications of liquid farmyard manure, or 
an approved artificial manure. Clear soot 
water has a beneficial effect, both on the 
foliage and the colouring of the berries. 


Watering should be done early in the morning, 
in order that the atmosphere of the house 
may become fairly dry before night. Pinch 
all laterals at one leaf, and do not allow the 
growths to become unduly crowded and con- 
fused before undertaking this work. It is of 
importance that the foliage be maintained to 





FIG. 


51.— CARNATION LADY HERMIONE 
(SEE P. 143). 


the latest period of the autumn if the fruit 
is expected to ripen properly. Leaves of good 
texture that remain green and healthy during 
the last stage of ripening always ensure good 
quality in the Grapes, provided a temperature 
of 60° to 75° is steadily maintained. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. Harttess, Gardener to Major J. F. Harrison, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 

General Remarks.—Currants have hung well 
and given a useful suppiy over a long period. 
Branches suffering from “ die-back ° should be 
removed and burnt. Strawberries shorn of their 
old leaves will now be making growth, and 
should be encouraged to develop by keeping the 
surface of the ground well tilled. Plums are 
ripening fast, and will need protection from 
birds and wasps. We have had to pick Beauty 
of Bath and other early Apples on trees difficult 
to protect before they were quite ready, because 
of the damage bv these pests. It may be advis- 
able to retain Peach fruits badly attacked by 
earwigs as a protection to those not interfered 
with. These fruits, too, will now be ready to 
pick. In removing these. firm but gentle and 
equal pressure with the hand must be used. 
American Brambles are bearing heavily, and 
the fruits may be utilised for dessert as well 
as for jam-making. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener 


. 


to Mark FIRTH, Esq, 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire, 
Turnips.—'lurnip seed may now be sown 
fortnightiv to produce roots tor use during the 
autumn and winter. If the later sowings do 
not mature, they will withstand the winter if 
the weather is not very severe, and give a 
useful crop of greens in the spring. Thin the 
seedlings as soon as they are large enough to 


handle, and dust them with wood ash. Keep 
the ground well stirred between the rows. The 
cld  Green-top Stone and Veitch’s Red 


Globe are two good varieties to sow for winter 
crops, whilst Sutton’s Snowball and Dobbie’s 
Model White are two excellent sorts for sum- 
mer and autumn use. 


Lettuces.—_Keep the soil between Lettuce 
plants well stirred with the hoe to promote 
a quick growth, and thin them out to 6 or 8 
inches apart. Small, quickly maturing varie- 
ties, such as Commodore Nutt, Sutton’s Little 
Gem, Nonsuch, and Golden Ball, are best for 
autumn sowing. Some of the thinnings may 
be transferred to cold frames or houses, and, 
if kept well watered, these will prove useful 
if frosts damage those outside, 


Globe Artichokes.—The heads of Globe Arti- 
chokes will have all been cut by now, and the 
plants may be trimmed, the ground about 
them forked over, and a liberal dressing of 
well rotted manure placed around the plants. 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 

By J. T. BARKER, Gardener to His Grace the DUKE or 
MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Ble. heim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 

Sopralia.—Any plants of Sobralia that require 
potting on or dividing should be attended tv 
just when new growth is developing, which 
will bo soon after the plants have flowered. 
Being strong feeders, the compost for these 
Orchids should be of a retentive nature, and 
may consist of three parts good fibrous loam 
to one part each of peat and leaf-mould from 
which all the finer particles have been re- 
moved. The whole should be thoroughly mixed 
und a libéral supply of fine crocks and coarse 
sand added. Good drainage should be afforded, 
filling the pots at least one-third of their 
depth with drainage material, over which 
should be placed some of the rougher portions 
of the material to prevent the finer material 
washing down into the drainage and clogging 
it. Pot firmly, keeping the compost below the 
rim of the pot. Large specimens that have 
exhausted the compost should be carefully 
pulled to pieces, taking every care to preserve 
as many as possible of the live roots, as Sob 
ralias resent root disturbance. The outer 
portions of the specimens broken up will 
always be found to be the most vigorous, and 
are the best pieces to use if it is desirable 
to rebuild a specimen or to place into small 
pots to increase the stock. When the plants 
have been overhauled, it is advisable to re- 
move all the growths that have produced 
flowers, and restake the remainder, which will! 
produce flowers next season. A position in 
the intermediate or Cattleya house will be 
found very suitable for these Orchids. They 
require frequent spraying overhead, and under 
their leaves, to prevent attacks of red spider 
and thrip, which they are liable to, especially 
if they are grown in a dry place. Those that 
have been divided should be kept well shaded 
for some time and sprayed freely, but water 
must be applied to the compost sparingly until 
the young roots are well established. Plants 
that have not been disturbed and are well 
rooted will be aided by being kept well sup- 
plied with water and an occasional watering 
with weak liquid manure will be beneficial. 
reducing the supply when the days are short 
and the light deficient. Although the indi- 
vidual flowers of Sobralias are short-lived, a 
batch of well-grown plants is a fine feature, 
especially in large houses, and the short life 
of the individual flower is compensated by 
the numbers produced on their reed-like stems. 
One of the greatest mistakes made in the culti- 
vation of these plants is that of growing them 
in a hot, stuffy atmosphere. 
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FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


CARNATIONS. 


ALL through this has been an unsatisfactory 
year for Carnations. It was too humid for them 
in spring, causing rust, too dry in summer, and 
when the primary flowers were open they were 
spoiled by humble bees, scarcely a flower 
escaping their attention. There are, however, 
the later blooms to look forward to, A curious 
circumstance about the Bombyces is that flowers 
of Dianthus Allwoodii have not been inter- 
fered with. Can the scent have been too strong 
for them? Of these this is the first year that 
Phyllis has done well, and only two-year-old 
plants. So that it may be worth while to treat 
this variety as a perennial. Thus treated it 
preves to be one of the best, alike in form and 
colour. Arthur proves to be very like Rufus, 
more refined and with a brilliant eye, but the 
latter will take a lot of beating, so free is it. 
and so striking in the mass. 

The long season of flowering of Dianthus 
Allwoodii must not be overlooked; in mild 
winters they will continue blooming when most 
other flowers are over. 

I am informed ‘the varieties of Dianthus 
Allwoodii are not so floriferous as growers have 
been given to understand them to be. But that 
I think is due to the treatment given. In a pre- 
vious note, I pointed out what I consider an 
essential, viz., that recently established plants 
from cuttings should be pinched hard back, 
when several growths will break, with the result 
that the plants will produce flowers in abund- 
ance. Unstopped specimens have not time to 
do so. Concerning Carnations, there is still a 
great number of shy-flowering, drooping-headed 
varieties in cultivation. No doubt at least a 
few of these may yet claim room for some 
special feature they possess, but the improved 
upright type, almost perpetual in its flowering 
qualities, is so much superior, that once seen, 
the former can have no chance of being kept. 
Of course, gardeners are not so particular about 
form as the florist purist, and some of the older 
kinds of the latter will no doubt appeal more 
strongly to them than others. For instance, fine 
as Gordon Douglas is as a crimson, for purely 
border work it may be less valuable than Surrey 
Clove, and I have heard Bookham Clove, from the 
same point of view, preferred to either. 
for effect, the scarlet Grenadier stands supreme. 
Moreover, unlike so many of a similar colour, 
the flowers do not burn, or whatever word 
may express the peculiar fading of colour that 
mars their beauty even when shaded. Then for 
a floriferous, well-scented variety, a high position 
must be accorded to Mrs. A. Brotherston, a 
sort Which must remain a standard for many 
years. Of whites, never a very satisfactory 
section, Sir Galahad is perhaps as good as 
any. Sir Douglas Haig, for those who like the 
style of flower, is good, and the fancy Dom 
Pedro, should it not be outclassed by Bookham 
Rose, is simply indispensable in a collection of 
these flowers. 

Fancies as a rule do not succeed as border 
sorts. but the old Linkman may be grown with 
satisfaction. Border Yellow is well known for its 
general good qualities, and though Marshal 
Neil is a deeper and purer yellow there is room 
for both, and even for the very old Miss Audrey 
Campbell, which is cream rather than yellow. 
The pink My Clove has done better than usual 
this year. 

Lady Hermione (Fig. 51) is probably unsur- 
passed in its colour. Here it has never done very 
well, owing to a weakness in constitution, and it 
has the fault of being soon over. For many years 
a seedling of similar colour and continuing much 
longer in flower has been grown along with it. 
The latter is of the same dwarf habit as Book- 


ham Clove, Sweetheart, Blush Clove, and, I 


think. Kelso. with its unique colouring. It is 


equally as Clove-scented as any, and scent is 


an attribute looked for in these flowers, 
Other sorts I like are Dora Blick. Innocence. 

Ovalescence, Purple Clove, Salmon Clove. ap- 

parently the best of the colour, Grey Douglas 


and Melanie, which is very fine. However, Car- 


Of all,. 


nations, like many other garden plants, exhibit 
strange likes and dislikes. Some very fine 
varieties, e.g., Lieutenant Shackleton, are of no 
value as borders, but produce lovely blooms 
grown in pots, An old yellow-ground Picotee 
which Mr. Douglas informs me is Mabel, is quite 
indispensable, especially as a cut flower. It is 
otherwise interesting as showing the kind of 
flower that satisfied a bygone race of florists. 
R. P. Brotherston. 
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closely set flowers, does not show to advantage 
and, should any spike come away from the 
perpendicular to any degree, the whole beauty 
of the flower is lost. With the primuljnus 
hybrids it is different; the graceful curves of the 
slender spikes and the peculiar shape and placing 
of the flowers themselves, both lend beauty to 
a bowl. The accompanying illustration (see Fig. 
52), shows the variety Alice Tiplady, arranged in 
this manner. This variety was introduced by 


FIG. 52.—GLADIOLUS ALICE TIPLADY ARRANGED WITH GYPSOPHILA. 


THE GLADIOLUS AS A DECORATIVE 
CUT FLOWER. 


THE value of the Gladiolus as a decorative 
garden flower has been realised for many years, 
but, chiefly owing to its size, it has never been 
seriously considered as having any particular 
merit as a cut flower for indoor decoration. 
However, the improvement of tho primulinus 
hybrids has now, to a large extent, removed the 
disadvantage of unwieldiness possessed by the 
Gandavensis section, though the latter type 
still holds a very high place in decorative 
schemes on a large scale, such as ballrooms. 

The main points in favour of the primulinus 
hybrids are beauty of colouring, and shape of 
flower, gracefulness of spacing of the blooms 
on the spikes, and slenderness of the spike itself. 

In glass bowls, with Gypsophila, the spikes 
may be arranged quite easily, to give a very 
beautiful effect. The straight, stiff, sword-like 
spike of the Gandavensis, with its mass of 





Kunderd, in 1915, and became an immediate 
favourite, with its beautiful orange-saffron colopr 
and large, well-shaped flowers. Of the smaller- 
flowered varieties, perhaps, the best is Nydia. 
whose beautiful rose-coloured blossoms ara 
among the finest decorative flowers grown. 

August and September often present difficul- 
ties in the way of indoor floral decoration, which 
these primulinus hybrids go far to overcome. 
The initial outlay is not great, the flowers 
themselves are no trouble to grow, and their 
beauty and value for autumn decoration will 
be readily realised by all who cultivate them. 
G. Mok, 

[Our correspondent does not refer to the value 
of the smaller-flowered varieties for floral decora- 
{ions indoors. These, however, are exceedingly 
beautiful, and the variety The Bride has been 
sold in large numbers during the past month 
or so in Covent Garden market for the special 
purpose of indoor decorations. The spikes are 
very elegant and the blooms remain fresh for 
a considerable time. Eds.] 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. mG 


Illustrations.—Vhe Editors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings euttahle for 
reproduction, of yardens, or of remarkable flowers, 
trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible- for loss 
or injury. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their com- 


munications, and save us much time and trouble, `` 


if they would kindly observe the notice printed 
weekly to the effect that all letters ‘relating to 
financial matters, and to advertisements should be 
addressed to the PUBLISEER; and that all communi- 
cations intended for publication or referring to 
the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the Epitors. The 
two departments, Publishing and Editorial, are 
distinct, and much unnecessary delay and confusion 
arise when letters are misdirected. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by 
sending to the Editora early intelligence of locui 
events likely to be of interest to our readers, or of 
any matters which it ts desirable to bring under 
the notice of horticulturists. 


Special Notice to Correspcndents.—The Editors 
du not undertake to pay fur any contributions or 
illustrations, or to return unused communications 
or illustration’, unless by special arrangement, 
The Editore do not hold themselves responsible for 
any optniong expressed by their correspondents, 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of} 
plantes for numing, should be addressed to the 
EDITORS, 5. Tavistock Street. Covent 
Garden, London. Coummunications should be 
WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as 
early in the week as posible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept ae a guarantee of good faith. 








LITTLE KNOWN METHODS OF 
KEEPING APPLES. 


OST gardeners desire to keep Apples as 
late as pessible in order to furnish 
the cstablisnhinent with fruit at a time 

when there are very few other kinds of fruits 
available from the garden. But not all are 
equally successful in keeping Apples, and in 
many cases the fruits are apt to shrivel in 
the fruit rocm and lose their qualities long 
before tha time when they decay naturally. 
A few. seasons since I saw several method: 


‘adopted in experimenting with Apples for long 


keeping, and specimens brought to my notice 
were sound and of first-rate flavour. Tubs 
holding about 56 Ib. to 70 Ib. of Apples were 
prepared as tollows:—A iaver of dry sand was 
placed in the bottom of the tub, and the fruits, 
after being wiped with a dry, soft cloth, were 
arranged in a laver on the sand. More sand 
was placed in the tub—small reddish sand 
and very dry—and the packing of the fruit 
was continued in layers until the top one 
was within 2 inches of the rim of the tub, 
When the work was finished by adding a fina! 
layer of sand. The tubs were then placed in 
an old summer-house where it was quite cool, 
but perfectly dry. When the fruits were seen 
by me in July, the varieties being Cox’s Orange 
Pippin and Court Pendu Plat, they were in 
good condition. Another method adopted was 
to line deep boxes with Oak leaves and cover 
the fruits with the leaves as in a nest, after 
first seeing that they were wiped perfectly 
dry. This method answers satisfactorily, and 
splendid fruits of Ribston Pippin were shown 
to me, token out of the leaves at the end 
of May. This system of storing scems to 
follow Nature’s method of heeping Apples, and 
apparently the leaves assist in retaining the 
qualities of the fruit for a very dong time. 
Another plan was to eave a quantity of 
the fruits in a heap in the orchard and to 
cover the latter with fallen Apple leaves, which 
were retained in position by small-meshed wire 
nettine. In this ease the variety was Dume- 
low's Seedling (Syn. Wellington), and the 
fruits storal in this way remained perfectly 
sound until the end of June. ; 
One of the best late dessert Apples is Sturmer 
Pippin, but many growers make the mistake 
of gathering the fraits of this sort too early, 
This very desirable late Apple should be 
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allowed to hang on the tree until very late, 
and then it will retain its crispness to the 
end. By thoroughly ripening the fruits the 
yellow flesh of this excellent Apple develops 
its finest qualities, and such fruits will remain 
sound until the end of July. The tree makes 
a good standard for orchard cultivation, and 
the variety also does well in bush and espalier 
form. It is one of our most valuable late 
Apples, although its appearance is not so tak- 
ing as some of our late sorts. Australian and 


‘Tasmanian growers cultivate this variety ex- 


tensively for the English market, and fruits 
sent several thousand miles by rail and 
sea arrive here in the pink of condition; in 
some cases not a single fruit in the box shows 
the feast blemish or any injury by pressure 
on the box. Fruits of Sturmer Pippin from 
Australian sources realise high prices, for they 
are inv great demand, not only for their beauti- 
fal appearance, but also for their excellent 
quality. It is probable that with a climate 
hotter -than in this country Sturmer Pippin 
does even better in Australia and Tasmania 
than with us. 

Other varieties that may be recommended 
for Inte keeping are Lodgemore Nonpareil, n 
fruit of medium size, roundish ovate in shape 
and regular im outline; the skin is golden 
yellow, slightly flushed on the side next to 
the sun; the flesh is yellowish, firm, crisp, 
and sweet, with an abundance of juice and a 
fine aroma. Some years ago I saw a tree of 
this variety in the Stroud district, and I 


wondered why this fine Apple is not more 


extensively cultivated. This Apple is some- 
times known as Clisseld's Seedling. 

Wanstall, known also as Jack-in-the-Wood, is 
¿nother very useful late Apple. It is said to 
have originated with a tailor named Wanstall. 
near Sittingboorne, Kent. Specimens were sent 
to me for naming, some five years ayo, in 
the month of May, and the fruits attracted 
me at once. They are of medium size, round. 
with prominent angles on the side; so far 
as I can recollect, the number was five, making 
the fruit five-sided, with ribbing as pronounced 
as in Winter Quoining. The skin is deep 
golden yellow, with red and crimson striping 
next to the sun, and with patches of russet 
and grey dots. The stalk is half an inch long 
and deeply inserted; the flesh is yellow, crisp, 
and sugary, and very finely flavoured, and I 
consider it superior in quality to  Ribston 
Pippin, I hope to come across this variety 
again, as I wish to obtain a few grafts: 
none of the fruit lists I have at hand offer 
this old sort. 

Apples intended for “laying down ” should 
be sound and of firm texture. When the fruits 
are removed for use, they should be wiped 
thoroughly and exposed as little to the air 
as possible hefore being placed on the dessert 
table, as they soon lose their flavour, whilst 
exposure to the air makes them pithy and 
discoloured. As the season for harvesting 
Apples is approaching, those who wish to pro 
long their season of Apples for, say. six weeks 
to a couple of months should try the tub and 
sand method of storing late sorts in the 


-case of both dessert and culinary varieties. 
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PROPAGATION OF ALPINE 
RHODODENDRONS. 


I PREFER to commence the propagation of 
Alpine Rhododendrons throughout August and 
continue during September. Some of the older 
plants were ripening their growth at the end of 
August, and have plamped up their Hower buds 
for next year, but others, especially young 
plants, are still growing and sappy enough to 
offer ideal cuttings. 

The plants mav be 
ordinary small frame placed in semi- 
shade, and wherever it be situated see 
that the ground on which it is placed is 
thorcughly dreined. Over the drainage material 
place the coarser material found in the compost 
bins, to form an under-layer for the rooting 








propagated in an 
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medium. Of the latter-80 per cent. should 
be sand of a nature that will not set hard, 
merely toned down with fine loose peat, leaf 
mould and light loam; make this more than 
moderately firm, to the depth of six inches, 
with the surface level from 18 to 24 inches 
below the light. 

Scarcely any skill is required in the selection 
of the cuttings, for the natural growths of the 
plants in the course of the season are generaily 
of cutting size only; a piece of last year's wood 
will often have several shoots suitable for the 
purpose. 

The cuttings are simply made by an oblique 
cut below the junction of the desired cutting 
with the old wood; remove enough leaves 
to allow for insertion. Reject cuttings that are 
terminated with flower buds, but if such growth, 
are needed, the flower bud should be removed 
in the process of making the cutting. ‘The 
stocks of these plants are all too small. and the 
propagator has to make the test of his limita. 
tions, and use whatever cuttings are available. 
Curiously enough, in many cases thin and «mall 
unorthodox cuttings root and thrive the best, 
The cut may be made below or at a node, for 
roots are emitted from any part of the stem 
below ground. 

lf frame accommodation is not needed owing 
tu the small supply of cuttings, use 4 inch or 
5 inch pots, insert the cuttings, plunge the pots 
to the rims in ashes or fibre, and cover each pot 
with a bell-glass, but not for long, only a tort- 
night or so; in fact it is questionable if the 
glasses are of any real assistance in frames. 
except that they keep out drip. I do know 
they are a great nuisance, and I believe tho 
difference in the percentage of rooted cutting: 
with or without their use would he negligible 

Insert the cuttings either in the frame 
or the prepared pots, closely  enougi 
to touch each other; make them firm 
with a neat hard-wood dibber, by the 
pressure of a half-twist 
wrist, and not by a pointed thrust. Thoroughly 
water in the cuttings and never allow the 
compost to become dry. Cover the frame with 
the light, and keep it close; subsequent atten- 
tion to shading during bright weather 1s 
necessary, but the shading material should be 
removed early enough in the afternoon to allow 
sufficient sun-heat to enter to keep the frame 


- warm during the night. In bright and dry 


weather, create a moist atmosphere by repeated 
mist-like sprayings. 

As the cuttings form roots, accustom the 
plants to increased ventilation, but protect 
them from severe frosts. Do not pot the rooted 
cuttings before growth takes place carly in the 
following spring, for it is better to plant them 
then in a rough frame from which the light 
may be entirely removed when neces:ary. 

During the cutting stage keep a sharp wate! 
for deal and decaying leaves; examine the 
batch methodically, and remove every medium 
of fungus infection. I would warn growers 
against the placing of cuttings from outdoor 
plants in heated propagating pits; more than 
once I have seen batches of cuttings inserted 
in the best of material with minute care, and 
vet all succumbed. However, I have a god 
word to say in favour of potting up stock plants 
in the early autumn, placing them in a pro- 
pagating house and gently forcing them inte 
growth in the early spring, when cutt ngs a” 
inch long may be obtained, and these will root 
readily to the extent of 90 per cent., either 
placed inside the heated propagating frame, x 
under bell-jars on the stage. But the results 
will be far from satisfactory if the plants are 
in the house in mid-summer, and cuttings aré 
tried in the same manner as suggested 1N 
these notes. 

The above remarks apply to such Rhododen- 
drons as R. impeditum, R. intricatum, l 
hippophacoides, R. parvifolium and R. Hav 
idum, but there are many others in the Lappon'- 
cum group, such as R. scintillans. R. ortho 
cladum, R. nigro-punctatum, R. rupicolum, ole ' 
which I feel sure would root readily if treater 
in the manner described. C. 
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PLANTING EVERGREENS. 


Wurst ‘“‘ doctors may differ” as to whether 
evergreens are better planted in autumn than 
spring, or vice versa, there is no doubt but 
that the winter planting of such subjects every 
year brings loss and disappointment to the 
many novices who practise it. 

Personally, I prefer planting in September to 
any other time, with the sole exception perhaps 
of certain, Conifers, which seem to move better 
just when their spring growth is beginning. 

‘Then there are, of course, the more tender 
subjects. Most of us would prefer to leave these 
in the nurseryman’s hands, or at any rate in 
their pots, so that they may be given shelter, 
if necessary, until April or May, rather than 
plant in autumn with all their first winter out 
of doors ahead of them. 

But with these reservations September is the 
time for planting evergreens. The very fact 
that the ground is warm, and therefore con- 
ducive to immediate and vigorous root activity, 
is alone a substantial argument in favour of this 
month for such work. But there are other 
factors also. to be considered, and one of these 
is the humidity of the atmosphere that prevails 
from this time onwards to winter, which means 
that the exhaustive evaporation which usually 
tells so heavily against the transplanted ever- 
green is reduced to a minimum under normal 
conditions. 

Some consideration must, however, be given 
to the nature of one’s soil in such matters, and 
it will often be found that those who advocate 
spring planting have a colder, heavier medium 
to work with than those who, enjoying a freely- 
drained land, prefer to do this work in autumn. 
Evergreens planted in the former medium in 
spring would naturally be less likely to suffer 
from an early summer drought. 

Where large-leaved evergreens, and such 
subjects as Hollies and choice Rhododendrons, 
appear to be suffering from undue transpiration 
after planting, it will often be of the greatest 
assistance to remove a considerable proportion 
of the leaves. But this should not be necessary 
at the present season, save where the roots 
have suffered considerable disturbance and 
injury, A; T. J, 
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THE SWEET PEA OF CEYLON. 


THE interesting discussion of the problem 
of the ‘* Sweet Pea of Ceylon ” by Mr. S. B. 
Dicks, in the Gard. Chron. of June 30, 1923, 
which treats the subject exhaustively from, 
one might say, the European standpoint, 
prompts me to offer a few suggestions on this 
question from the Ceylon aspect. 

The Dutch held only the coast districts of 
Ceylon. Their rule did not extend to the 
interior—the hill region—which was in the 
hands of the Kandyan Sinhalese, who were 
always hostile to, and frequently at war with 
the Dutch invaders. Hence Grimm, Hermann, 
Hartog, and Thunberg could botanise only in 
the neighbourhood of the coast. Now, the 
Sweet Pea will not grow in the low-country 
of Ceylon, nor at Peradeniya (1.600 feet). It 
grows well at Nuwara Eliya (6.200 feet), and 
more or less successfully from about 4,000 
feet upwards. But Hartog, who is supposed 
to have gathered the Sweet Pea in Ceylon, 
could not have had access to any district of 
Ceylon in which the Sweet Pea will grow at 
the present day. Consequently, it does not 
appear credible, assuming the specimen was 
correctly named, that Hartog could have 
collected the Sweet Pea in any garden in 
Ceylon. 

The specimen collected by Blume in Java 


(1822-26) may not afford a parallel. Ry 1820. 
the British were in possession of the hill 
districts of Ceylon. and were = cultivating 


European flowers and vegetables there. Hence 
it would have been quite possible that at 
that date a specimen of the Sweet Pea might 
have been collected in Ceylon, Similarly, 
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there are hill stations in Java; and, before 
the Javan example can be accepted as tending 
to confirm the Ceylon record, if should be 


ascertained whether these hill stations were 
available in Blume's time. 
The botanists who visited Ceylon in the 


Dutch era came via the Cape. ‘They collected 
plants in that country, as well as in Ceylon, 
and their collections were not always kept 
separate. Confusion was no doubt unavoid- 
able under the meagre facilities for travel 
in those days. Linnaeus’ Flora Zeylanica, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. CHARLES READ. 


JULY may seem too early for Chrysanthe 
mums, but there is no doubt as to their popu- 
larity in mid-July as pot plants. 

Mr. F. Ladds, of Swanley, Bexley Heath, 
and Covent Garden, has been successful in 
raising two useful golden-bronze varieties 
which ccmmence to flower early in July. One 
of these, and the one most useful for the 
supply of cut flowers, is Mrs. Jack Pearson, 





~ 


FIG. 53.—CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. CHARLES READ. 


which was an account of Hermann’s Ceylon 
plants, includes Bobartia indica L. and 
Gnaphalium indicum L., both Cape plants; 
and Hermann has left us a puzzle, insoluble 
in the absence of a specimen, in Cyclamen 
indicum, for which he gave an alleged Sinha- 
lese name, Urula, which is merely a transla- 
tion of the European name of Sowbread. 
Thunberg visited Japan, Java, Ceylon and the 
Cape, on one of his voyages, and his plants 
were similarly confused; a reference to Juel’s 
Plantae Thunbergianae shows that the ‘“ Sin- 
halese” names affixed to his specimens are 
in some cases Javanese and in others South 


African. It is known that Hartog collected 
at the Cape. May pot his specimens have 
been similarly mixed up? It would seem 


much more probable that he would collect the 
Sweet Pea at the Cape than in Ceylon. 7’. 
Petch, Peradeniya, Ceylon. 


figured in our issue of February 3, 1923, p. 65; 
the other has been named Mrs. Charles 
Read (Fig. 53). This has shapely, long-lasting 
flowers, and the earliest plants were offered 
for sale in Covent Garden market during the 
second week in July. Of dwarf and sturdy 
habit, it gives little trouble to the cultivator, 
as it is grown out-of-doors from April onwards. 
The cuttings are inserted soon after Christmas, 
four in a 60-sized pot, and each potful is trans- 
ferred to a 48-sized pot. As soon as they are 
established they are placed out-of-doors, 

The plants sold readily and regularly in 
Covent Garden Market, and the specimen 
illustrated above was photographed on July 14, 
when it carried seven expanded and one un- 
cpened flower. Unfortunately, the variety does 
not produce sucker cuttings freely, therefore a 
rather large proportion of plants has to he 
reserved for stock purposes. 
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‘THOUGH the gale which swept across the 
country in the early part of the month left 
in its wake irreparable injury, the heavy rain 
that fell about the same time did much 
tewards repairing the damage. Such plants 
as hybrid Clematises, however, were blackened 
beyond recovery for this season, and ornamen- 
tal Vines in exposed places have been wilted 
as by fire. 

The Heaths, a9 might be expected, came 
through the ordeal the most cheerfully. 
Indeed, these have seldom been so good, the 
colours in several forms of Erica cinerea being 
exceptionally brilliant, and in some of these 
varietiss the spikes of blossom are over six 
inches in length. E. c. rosea still holds its own 
among the earlier summer bloomers where a 
hold effect ıs desired, and E. c. var. alba can 
be very effective, the pure white bells being 
ın bold contrast to the exceptionally dark 
green foliage. The splendid Calluna vulgaris 
var. Serlei, its stately stems rising to some 
three feet, 1s now asserting its claim to a 
foremost place among the white Heathers, but 
there is a great charm about the dwarfer 
variety, gracilis. The new E. vagans, var. St. 
Keverne, destined to become the most popular 
of its kind, was early in flower. It is a par- 
ticularly robust grower, with leafage of a fuller 
green than that of most kindred varieties, and 
the very large flower spikes in a fresh, wild- 
Rose pink are very beautiful and distinct. E. 
Watsonii, said to be a natural hybrid between 
L. ciliaris and E. tetralix, is a variety that 
deserves to be more widely grown, for in flower 
and foliage it displays the best and most 
taking features of both its parents. 

Rommneya Coulteri is always liable to injury 
by wind, but our oldest and largest plant in 
a sheltered border escaped the worst of the 
gale, and, where somewhat thinned, its 7 ft. 
growths and abundant flowers are now rather 
finer than usual. No less may be said ot 
Lavatera Olbia, always such a valuable August 
btossomer, but the wind robbed Dendromecon 
rizidum of its crop of buds, which promised a 
good autumn display, and severely injured the 
somewhat top-heavy Buddleias of the variabilis 
type. 

One of the most beautiful objects in the late 
summer garden is Apera arundinacea, the 
Pheasant-tailed grass. Some old clumps of 
this, about 2 ft. high and 3 ft. to 4 ft. across, 
are the very refinement of elegance, and the 
narrow, arching blades, their pale glossy green 
stained with streaks of coppery-red and tawny 
brewn, are not less attractive than the lovely, 
sweeping plumes of glistening bronzy purple 
which adorn the plants with such singular 
grace. This fine species, though not quite 
hardy, will withstand fairly severe winters in 
a dry, stony soil, and self-sown seedlings ar: 
usually abundant. 

A young specimen of Metrosideros floribunda 
growing in a sunny spot in open woodland has 
been bearing its fiery erimson bottlebrushes 
for some weeks, and another southerner, th> 
Chilean evergreen twining shrub, Berberidopsis 
corallina, is in bloom on a north wall. Similar 
conditions to those which the latter enjovs 
are shared by Tropaeolum speciosum, which 
has taken possession of a thicket of Azalea 
pontica, which it has festooned with its scarlet 
wreaths; and Desfontainia spinosa, which has 
læen in flower since early July, and looks like 
continuing for several weeks yet. 

The Willow Gentians (G. asclepiadea) are 
always a charming feature of the woodland at 


this season, and they comprise a number of 
to 








forms which range in height from 1 ft. 
4 ft. There is also what appears to be a 


perfectly upright variety of the same species 
with very dark blue flowers. The latter vary 
in those plants of the normal sweeping habit, 
from a luminous azure to a good full blue. 
Nor can one omit to mention the chaste and 
lovely white variety which seldom looks so 
well as it does among Ferns and other herbage 
of the half-shaded wood bottoins. 

Potentilla fruticosa Farreri may generally 
be relied unon to produce a good late crop of 
blossom, and this month it is doing excep- 
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tionally well, as also is P. f. Vilmoriniana, The 
fine clear blue of Ceratostigma Larpentae and 
C. Willmottae associates well with the yellow 
and creamy white of the above, and in the 
poor soil in which these Ceratostigmas will 
tlourish the old Linaria repens (purpurea) will 
make a goodly show of colour. Though this 
tall and stately Toadflax may be a rather too 
redundant seeder in some gardens, it is not 
so here, and some of its forms, notably those 
with bluish-lavender flowers and the yellow- 
lipped white, are very effective grouped in their 
proper place; their flowering season extends 
from midsummer to late autumn. 

Mimulus Bartonianus, whose 3 ft. stems 
produced such a generous yield ot the big, 
rose-coloured, orange-throated flowers through- 
out the middle weeks of summer, is putting 
up a fresh crop of flowering shoots, and, under 
similar conditions—the soil being cool but 
freely drained--the uncommon Lobelia Cavanel- 
lesii is as well furnished with its curious red 
and yellow flowers as it was in June. This 
plant has proved quite as hardy here as l., 
cardinalis, and, as it runs a good deal, pro- 
pagation by offsets is a simple matter. 

The changeable weather, with its extremes of 
temperature, of this erratic summer has not 
daunted the cheerful vigour of the dwarfer 
Kniphofias, which are once more proving their 
inestimable value as rock-garden and border 
plants, many of which can be depended upon 
to produce successional crops of their bril- 
liantly coloured spikes from June to Jate 
autumn. Though it is ditticult to differentiate 
between these charming subjects, I think K. 
Nelsoni, K. rufa, K. corallina, K. Macowanii, 
K. brevifolia and K. Goldelse must be con- 
sidered among the choicest of the better-known 
dwarf sorts. A. P. J. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY, 


Ir is difficult to explain why some admirahle 
and easily cultivated plants fail to achieve popu- 
larity. _Many deserving species have been lost 
to cultivation, and others have remained in 
comparative obscurity, while others more 
fortunate have very slowly fought their way to 
recognition. An instance of delayed popular 
recognition 1s to be found in Physostegia 
virginiana, a herbaceous plant related to the 
Skullcaps, Numbers of these plants, bearing 
spikes of pretty pink flowers, are to be seen in 
the shelter beds and herbaceous borders at. 
Wisley. 

The gardens have benefited considerably from 
the recent rain, which has given many plants a 
new lease of life, and those recently planted a 
good start. Thousands of seedlings of woodland 
Primulas, such as P. japonica, P. pulverulenta, 
P. Bulleyana and P, Beesiana, have just been 
planted out in the wild garden, and should next 
year make a gorgeous display. 

Offsets have been removed from those plants 
of Lilium giganteum which flowered this year, 
and no fewer than three hundred have ‘heen 
nlanted. These, however, will not flower for at 
least three years. The glowing flowers of Lilium 
superbum are now to be seen in parts of tha 
wild garden, where they show up to advantage 
against the dark background of Rhododendrons 
This handsome Lily nay be compared to a large 
and elegant form of L. pardalinum. and has 
chocolate-coloured stems. 

The coming of autumn is marked by the 
eolouring of fruit on the Mountain Ash and on 
Cotoneaster frigida, which has a large crop of 
red berries shortly to turn black, and has so 
far escaped attention from the birds. A planta- 
tion of Rubus odoratus, with its now bronzed 
foliage, also suggests the changing of the season. 

On the rock garden a new species of Buddleia 
which is in flower is bound to be a most useful 
acquisition, This is Buddleia nanhoensis. Tts 
great merit hes in its comparative dwarfness. for 
though it has not been grown here very long 
it seems improbable that it will exceed five feet 
in height. The flowers resemble those of B. 
variabilis, and have the same attraction for 
butterflies and moths. 

Among the rock plants Acaena microphylla 
—to compensate for its modest inflorescence—- 
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is sending out showy red spines, and the pink 
flower-heads of Pterocephalus Parnassii are 
being transtormed into grey, feathery cushions. 

(Enothera speciosa, a perennial Evening Prim. 
rose having pure white flowers with a lemon 
yo ow centre, is in flower, and the pink-flowered 

ybrid, Œ. Arendsii, is just over. Not far away 
is Putoria calabrica, a prostrate sub-shrub which 
has been very lavish with its pink, tubular 
blossoms. Superficially the plant is not unlike 
Daphne Cneorum, but lacks the delicious sen: 
of the latter. 

Jn the bog the rich yellow flowers of Seneciu 
japonica are conspicuous. Here also Sagittaria 
Japonica, a member of the Water Plantain tribe 
is flowering. 

Most of the Dahlias recommended for trial 
at Wisley by the joint committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and the National Dahlia 
Society are commencing to bloom, while 
those which obtained awards last year 
have been retained, and are also to be seen. 
J. B. (r. White. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


TECOMA RADICANS. 


OF the few Trumpet flowers suitable for out- 
door cultivation, T. radicans (Bignonia radicans) 
is generally the hardiest and most satisfactory, 
This is a deciduous climber of rapid growth 
that will ascend a wall to 30 feet or more high, 
elinging to the masonry like Ivy, by means of 
fibrous roots. The leaves are pinnate, large 
and handsome, rich green and slightly downy 
on the under-sides. During August and 
throughout autumn the flowers are produced in 
bold clusters at the end of the current year's 
growths. Individually, these blossoms are 
trumpet-shaped and of a dark orange-scarlet 
shade, tending to vermilion. 

T. radicans is a native of the south-eastern 
United States and one of the first garden sub- 
jects to be introduced to British gardens from 
America. Against a warm wall there are few 
localities in which it will not prosper, and, once 
established, it will need little attention beyond 
that of pruning back the laterals to one or two 


eyes in spring. Though a handsome uk 
when in full flower, T. radicans is not suc 








la 
pleasing colour as that of the more tender T. 
grandiflora and some of its choicer varieties. 
N. Wales. 








INDOOR PLANTS. 


NERIUM OLEANDER. 


Tuts handsome flowering shrub, with its 
glossy, evergreen leaves, is frequently grown ina 
warm greenhouse, where it becomes a prey to 
mealy-bug, scale, thrips, ete. Grown outside 
during the summer and autumn, with the pro- 
tection of a hight, airy house in the winter only. 
it is much less liable to become infested with 
these pests, and is a most useful plant for late 
summer decoration in the formal or terrace 
garden. Well-grown plants in tubs make beaut 
fui subjects for this purpose when in flower, 
and are not unattractive even When not in 
bloom. 

To produce good specimens, copious watering 
and liberal feeding are necessary during the 
reriod of active growth, the plants being kept 
slightly drier after flowering, so that the new 
giowths are not incited to flower. l 

The flowers are produced in terminal, race- 
mose cymes from well-ripened wood, and the 
new growths develop at the base of the spra 
ot blossom at the same time—hence the only 
praunming that is needed is the removal entirel 
of any worn-out branches to allow their places 
to be taken by occasional new growths that 
develon at the base. l 

When the plant finally becomes too leggy, it 
ean be cut hard back in early spring. but 1t 
will not then flower during that season. oS 
of matured shoots root freely if inserted 10 small 
pots and placed in a close frame, and a fe" 
cuttings should be struck yearly and the P 
grown on so that old and worn-out PU 
may be discarded. IF. Auton, Pyrford Cour 


Gardens, Woking. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


DISAS. 
(Continued from page 129.) 

Tue blue Disas and others of the grassy-leaved 
class whose method of growth and flowering 
is similar to the British Orchis, have been 
imported in smail quantities for many years, and 
have occasionally bloomed, been much admired, 
and passed away, the memory of their graceful 
beauty alone remaining to their growers. 

Disa graminifolia (Herschelia coelestis) is the 
finest type of the class, and it was well shown 
by Mr. Tautz, September 11, 1888, when a 
botanical certificate was awarded the plant, and 
this, and other blue Disas have flowered 
frequently at Glasnevin, also in collections in 
this country. 

Disa lacera (Bot. Cert.) and its variety mul- 
tifida (Award of Merit when shown by Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., on February 22, 1910), D. 
venusta, D. barbata, D. lugens, and others of 
the class were flowered occasionally, but no one 
attained continued success in their cultivatior 
The first good tubers of D. graminifolia I 
abtained from Mr. Jas. Hall, of Port Elisabeth, 
wha wrote at the time :—-(March, 1885) “ If 
you could see them in bloom here by the 
thousand I am sure you would say that thev 
should not be much trouble in any cold frame, 
or even out-of-doors in warm situations. Too 
much nursing is, I fear, the cause of their 
failure in gardens at home. Disas of this class 
form a new bulb (tuber) every year. The old 
bulb also decays every year. In a week or so 
alter the flowers fade the wind and sun dries 
np the old flower-stems, and all traces of where 
the plants are to be found are entirely lost until 
the next flowering season comes round, their 
scanty foliage being mixed up with the long 
grass and Heather. This ought to give the key 
to successful culture, for everyone knows so well 
wherə Heather grows at home, and it is in a 
similar place that our lovely Disas and Satyriums 
grow here. Disas may be said to be never 
inactive, for as soon as the flowers and leaves 
fade the new bulb is ready to start, which it 
at once proceeds to do slowly and surely until 
by the following January the leaves spring up 
from th» tubers which have last grown, and in 
February and March the tall spikes of four te 
eight clear blue flowers (on D. graminifolia) 
appear. December, January and February are 
the warmest and dry months, and during that 
time the plants are most active.” 


The above particulars, written on the upland 
plain with the Disas blooming around, show that 
these pretty terrestrial Orchids have the same 
habit of growth and flowering as our own British 
Orchids, and it helps us to understand whv th» 

isas are not good subjects to grow and flower 
after removal and transport. British Orchids. 
when utilised as garden plants, behave in much 
the same way. They will grow luxuriantly 
where they like, but they will not often grow 
where the gardener likes. The same applies to 
most of the pretty European Ophrydeae. The 
explanation seems to be that even in their native 
habitats both the exotic and the British species 
depend on renewal by seeds, and, failing that, 
the plants over any area may die out, but the 
coplously-shed seeds are ready to replenish the 
oss of the parent, plants. ; 

In a series of articles on spontaneous hybrids 
of hardy plants, that clever and observant 
lover of plants, Mr. C. Wolley Dod, of Edge 
Hall, wrote of the Madeira Orchis foliosa and 
he British Orchis maculata in his semi-wild 
garden (see Gard. Chron., March 25, 1899, 
pP. 179): “ Orchis foliosa makes hybrids with O. 
maculata, I have for many years grown O. 
oliosa as a hardy plant. Some years ago I 
noticed spotted leaves amongst them, but now 

iat I have picked out many of these hybrids, 

find plain leaves are as common in them as 
Spotted. The flower-spike is longer, the flowers 
maller, and the general character and habit 
nartakes of both parents. They make excellent 
ae plants. O. maculata comes up spontane- 
nee in such spots of the garden as it fancies, 
os seed being plentifully present in the soil, A 
a Tourite spot for it to come is the centre of 

mass of rhizomes of German Iris. I may 
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mention that as a sign of the prevalence of 
Orchis maculata in the native soil that, near 
the garden is- a field which had been for many 
years ploughed land, but became full of this 
flower two years after it was laid down for 
pasture. In that case the roots may have been 
dormant in the soil, but I am sura that those 
in my garden came from seed.” 

Viewed by the light of the communications 
from Mr. Hall and Mr. Woolley Dod’s article, it 
is easy to account for the failure to bloom, except 
in a few cases of imported tuberous Disas in the 
first year, and their unfitness to bloom. The 
fact is that their behaviour in gardens is only 
the same as it would be in their native home 
if they were lifted and kept dry for months and 


then planted near the spot where they formerly . 


grew. The disturbance and drying prevents the 
formation of the new tuber necessary for the 
next flowering, and decline follows. 

‘These Disas are as adaptable for growing out- 
doors in a selected sheltered position as the 
Madeira Orchis foliosa, and yet in several gardens 
Orchis foliosa is quite at home, and Mr. Wolley 
Dod indicates the method of perpetuating its 
succession-by seed as a safeguard against failure 
of the tubers, The nearest imitation of his 
methods with the grassy-leaved Disas I made 
some years ago was with two or three tubers 
which I planted in summer in my garden 


Darda bran 





leya callistoglossa (L, purpurata x Warscewiczil) : 
and Cattleya Tityus (Enid °x Octave Doin), the 
small plant having been obtained on the dis- 
persal of the Ogilvie collection at Oxford. 
The ancestry of L.-C. oxfordensis includes 
Laelia purpurata, C. Mossiae, C. Mendelii, C. 
Dowiana and C. Warscewiczii twice. The flower, 
which is over seven inches across the broad and 
wavy-edged petals, is blush white with a tinge 
of mauve. The lip shows much influence of C. 
Dowiana; it is deep ruby-purple with thin gold 
lines from the base to the centre. The fleshv 
column is pure white. It is fragrant and a good 
addition to the favourite C. ‘Lityus crosses. 





PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


For a great number of years Bedford has 
been in every sense of the term a Garden City. 
The illustration (Fig. 54) shows part of the 
flower garden, which is situated on the left 
bank of the River Ouse—about 24 feet from 
the water’s edge. These gardens are maintained 
by the municipal authority, and all the plants 
are raised under the care of Mr. H. Quarmby, 
in Bedford Park—where there are between 200 
and 300 ft. of glass. This particular part was 
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FIG. 54.—THE EMBANKMENT GARDENS, BEDFORD. 


beneath a bush. They came through the winter 
in good condition with nice white new tubers, 
hut were too small to flower. They were lost 
sight of and doubtless perished, but they estab- 
lished the fact that they could withstand an 
ordinary winter. But with these and other 
snecies I am sure that the best results would be 
attained by seeding them and sowing the seed 
as soon as it is ripe. 

The Gladiolus-like, pink Disa pulchra flowered 
several times with me, and two plants were 
shown from Tring Park, November, 1905. One 
received a Botanical Certificate and the other 
an Award of Merit. 

The yellow and orange D. chrysostachya and 
D. porrecta which seemed at first to be reliable 
are probably not now to be found, the only little 
species of this class which is safe in gardens 
being D. sagittalis. If the grassy-leaved Disas 
were located when in flower and collected at 
the end of the year, or January of the following 
year before growth and flowering begins, the 
tubers of the freshly imported specimens would, 
if quickly sent, flower, and a full year be 
available for the ensuing new tuber, which would 
have a good opportunity of attaining flowering 
strength. Collected in flower the chance of 
the plant blooming the year in which the tubers 
are received is destroyed, except for a stray tuber 
or so which may not have sent up spikes before 
they were dug uv. James O’Brien. 

(To be continued.) 


LAELIO-CATTLEYA OXFORDENSIS. 


Pantia RALLI, Esq., Ashtead Park, Surrev 
(Orchid grower, Mr. Farnes), sends a noble 
flower of this showy cross between Laelio-Catt- 


designed by Mr. Quarmby—the town gardener, 
in 1922, to put a finishing touch to the War 
Memorial, which stands a few yards from the 
front of the view shown. Nearly 200,000 plants 
are used annually. The chief of these are 
Pelargoniums, Pau! Crampel, Little Trot, 
Madame Crousse, and Harry  Hieover. 
Dracaena indivisa is used in the centre of the 
beds. Other subjects are Fuchsias Tower of 
London and Fascination, Mesembryanthemum, 
Willow-leaved Beet, Abutilon Thompsoni, White 
Marguerites, and Verbena venosa, whilst the 
borders are almost entirely planted with Lobelia 
Mrs. Clibran, and Alyssum minimum. 

Mr. Quarmby devotes a great deal of atten- 
tion to these gardens, which form one of the 
most attractive show places of the town. They 
are the joy and pride of Bedfordians, and others, 
and are visited by thousands, who admire the 
beautiful colour scheme, and listen to the strains 
of the band which discourses music from a 
floating stand a few yards away. 


Gardeners and garden lovers who are visiting 
the metropolis in the immediate future and have 
the opportunity should pay a visit to Battersea 
Park, which has completely recovered its beau- 
tiful pre-war condition under the able manage- 
ment of Mr. Frank Wright. The flower beds 
in the sub-tropical gardens are especially good, 
notably those furnished completely with 
Coleuses. The scenery in the sub-tropical gar- 
den and the part known as the peninsula, espe- 
cially near the lake, is very imposing. and 
another beautiful part is the Old English Garden 
near the main entrance. 
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ViOLAS. 


To enable them to bloom profusely over a 
lengthened period Violas require a good and 
moist soil, not necessarily wet, but one which 
will support the plants during dry weather. 
Even in light, well-drained soil, if rich in humus 
by liberal dressings of manure and leaf soil, 
Violas will withstand the effects of drought 
with better results than those produced in a 
heavier land. Violas are not marsh plants; they 
grow naturally on knolls, or slopes, or in ground 
tree from stagnant water; therefore, although 
moist soil may be desirable, it must be well 
drained. 

Sites for garden Violas should be worked to 
a depth of 15 in. to 18 in. in autumn, when 
some partially-decayed vegetable refuse should 
be placed not further from the surface than 
1 ft. If the ground will not admit of being 
turned up deeper than one foot, loosen the hard 
‘base, place the manure upon it, and throw up 
the top roughly for the winter. In spring dress 
the surface with leaf-soil, wood ash, or old 
manure, these materials being suited to the 
requirements of the plants. 

Plants raised from seeds grow more uprightly 
but do not branch nearly so well, and are not, 
for a time at least, so fluriferous as those raised 
from cuttings. Those, however, who wish to 
raise seedlings may sow the seed from the end 
of August to the second week in September in 
light, rich soil in a sheltered situation. They 
should be pricked out 3 in. apart in a sheltered 
spot in October, and planted where they are to 
flower in March or early April; they will then 
become well established early. 

Cuttings produce the best and most floriferous 
plants. Take the cuttings towards the end of 
September or during the first week in October. 
Choose for them a sheltered border—under a low 
wall or fence—and moderately rich soil, made 
fine and level and surfaced with a thin layer of 
sand. The cuttings should be made from growths 
which spring from the base of the planfs—not ex- 
hausted flowering growth—and about 25 in. to 
3 in. long. Dibble them in about half their length 
2 in. apart, make the soil firm about them, and 
follow with a good watering. In cold and ex- 
posed gardens the cuttings may be put m a 
frame and wintered in every respect fike 
shrubby Calceolarias. 

Planting should be done in spring before dry 
weather sets in, and in no case delaved until 
the usual bedding time, for Violas and Calceo- 
larias are not able to contend with drought if 
it comes upon them before the roots have 
‘obtained a good hold of the soil. Short dura- 
tion of bloom and sudden collapse are due to 
late planting. 

Plants raised from cuttings made early in Octo- 
ber will give an effective summer display, but 
not infrequently Viola beds become ineffective in 
autumn, as, indeed, all plants do that have been 
in perfection during the hot summer months. 
For late or autumn bloom, cuttings may be 
-truck in Mav or June in a shady place. For 
spring or early summer flowering—for it is not 
until May that Violas are in their full beauty— 
the cuttings should be inserted during the second 
week in August and planting done in October. 
An earlier display may be had by wintering the 
plants in frames and planting them out during 
March. Plants divided in October and then 
plantet will afferd a good early display, 

Violas will withstand wet weather very well, 
better perhaps than any other bedding plants, 
and succeed in summer in high, cold sifuations. 
where more tender subjects present a starved 
appearance. Being moisture-loving plants, they 
are benefited bv a top dressing of old manure or 
coconut fibre refuse in summer, and these 
materials shonld he removed as the soil gets 
moist in autumn. 

To keen Violas in full bloom throughout the 
summer it is necessary to remove the seed pods 
regularly and to thin out the old stems occa- 
sionally so as to enecurage voung growth: given 
these attentions and on occasional watering with 
weak lianid manure. Violas will continue in hear- 
ing fram early senring to Jate summer. James 


A. Paice, Mill Will. 
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WINTER LETTUCES. 

As the time for sowing winter Lettuces is 
near at hand the publication of the awards 
recently made at Wisley is very opportune. 

The trials were most satisfactory as a whole; 
the winter was comparatively mild, and practi- 
cally all the trials came to maturity, and as 
iwo long rows were planted of each variety the 
trial was sufficiently extensive to satisfy the 
most exacting. 

‘The trueness of the strains submitted for test 
was highly satisfactory, and reflected the greatest 
credit on the firms by whom they were sup- 
plied. It was an agreeable surprise to find that 
the most successful. varieties in the list of awards 
were the old standard sorts. Of those to which 
the FCC, was given the large form of the 
old Stansted Park variety was an easy first; in 
size, appearance and quality it could not be 
excelled. The adaptability of this Lettuce for 
universal culture is shown by the fact that it 
is the variety on which the growers in Southern 
France rely, and with which our markets are 
flooded in the early spring. White Madeira, 
another old favourite; Brittany Winter White, 
a popular French variety, and Veitch’s Winter 
Giant, rightly received a similar award. A. 
the foregoing are Cabbage varieties, and are 
only adapted for winter use. 

Of the two Cabbave varieties to which an 
A.M. was awarded, the Hardy Green Hammer- 
smith was quite a surprise, as this variety has 
been under a cloud for some years past. The 
colour (a very dark green) is not acceptable 
to everybody, but the samples tested were of 
excellent shape and substance and had passed 
through the rigours of the winter unscathed. 
The other variety was the well-known All-the- 
Year-Round, which, despite its rather pale 
colour is bound to keep to the front. Its 
reliability and constancy of character are evi- 
denced by the fact that no fewer than six seed 
firms gained an award for their strains. Of 
these two varieties the Hammersmith is onlv 
adapted for winter use. All-the-Year-Round is 
good for any and every season. 

The uprigat Cos varieties did not make 
very brave show; the conditions which prevailed 
when they were hearting up were not favour- 
able to the production of that tempting but 
rather delicate appearance which the salad 
lover so much desires, and even the popular 
Lobjoit’s failed to satisfy the Committee. 

The three varieties to which an award was 
given do not call for much comment, except 
that for those who appreciate a small. solid, 
very hardy Lettuce either of the three—Density. 
Cem and Goldring’s Bath (svn. Sugarloaf and 
Improved Compact Bath)—will fill the bill. 

Of the six varieties that were highly com- 
mended Schofield’s Hardy Winter was far and 
away the best: for colour, form, size and relia- 
bility it cannot be beaten. Early French Frame 
is valuable for intensive culture. Grand Ad- 
miral is a ‘fail me never ’’? and Hercules (syn. 
Webb’s Wonderful) qualified in perfect. style 
as a winter variety. It is one of the best large, 
crisp Lettuces in commerce, succeeds well in 
any and every country, and is probably grown 
more largely than any other variety in the 
world. Trocadero (svn. Big Boston) was the 
greatest disappointment in the field. being rele- 
gated to the lowest place in the list. Sample 
were received from several different firms. but 
whether the conditions at Wisley were unsuit- 
able, or from some other cause, it failed to 
satisfy the Committee although, judging by the 
extent to which it js grown in England, Franca 
and America, it must certainly be a very meri- 


torious variety. S. B. D. 
RUNNER BEANS. 
Tue dry summer has been very unsuited 


to Scarlet Runner Beans. In view of the im- 
portance of this crop, it would pay, where it 
has not been done, to soak the roots liberally. 
A method of training I saw practised a few 
years azo was to stop each plant and to train 
two shoots to tall. stout stakes, 15 ft. hich, 
taking out the laterals as they developed. 
exactly as is done in the case of Tomatos. 
The pods were mostly 15 or 17 inches long. T. 


REMARKS ON THE CONDITION 


OF 
FRUIT CROPS. i 


(See Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. 71-76.) 
(Continued from page 134.) 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


OXxFORDSHIRE.—The fruit crops are the worst 
I ever remember. With the exception of Pears, 
all trees and bushes had an abundance of 
blossom, but severe frosts in late April and 
throughout May completely destroyed the 
prospects for gcod crops. There was a fair 
number of Guvuoseberries, Currants and Rasp- 
berries, but the last were very small owing to 
drought. Strawberries suffered in the same way 
as last season, viz., severe drought when the 
berries were swelling. We only registered 4 inch 
of rain during six Weeks of early summer. Our 
soil is a light, thin loam on limestone brash. 
Ben Camptell, The Gardens, Cornbury Park, 
Charlbury. 


Apples are a fine crop, and very good 
and clean. Pears are the poorest crop for years. 
The Strawberry crop was very bountiful and 
good. Govoseberries, Raspberries and Currants 
were also satisfactory. Peaches and Nectarines 
are very scarce. During the 53 years I have 
been here I have had only one year without 
Apples; they do exceptionally well on this soil. 
The cold winds in April ruined the Plum crop 
and nearly did the same for the trees. We had 
blight in abundance. Our soñ is a light loam on 
gravel and chalk. J. A. Hall, The Gardens, 
Shiplake Court, Henley-on-Thames. 


All fruit crops, with the exception of small 
fruits are much under the average, and the trees 
do not look so healthy as usual owing to con- 
tinued cold in spring, followed by summer 
drought. American blight is very troublesume 
this year, also fly on Black Currants. Pears are 
the lightest crop I have ever known, which I 
consider is the result of the drought of 1921, 
when all buds made were fruit buds. and last 
year it was just the reverse, for Pear trees were 
almost without flower this spring. Strawberries 
have been a good crop, but the berries suffered 
through the fierce sunheat, and were rather on 
the small side. Both Peaches and Apricots 
suffered considerably from the cold spring, and 
leaf curl was very bad, a complaint that has 
not before been any trouble here in my time. 
Our soil is a heavy loam overlying stiff clay. 
Victor Gammon, Eynsham Hall Gardens, 
Witney. 

STaFFORDSHIRE.—The present season is the 
worst for fruit that I have known for the past 
eight years. Insect pests are responsible for the 
bad Apple crop. Caterpillars have been numer- 
ous, but the trees are making very good growth 
now, which our strong retentive soil favours. 
Pears are very scarce, no doubt owing to last 
year’s very heavy crop. Plums promised well. 
but the fruits dropped after setting. Plum trees 
were badly infected with aphis. Strawberries 
were late in ripening. J. W. Miskin, Wood- 
seat Gardena, Ltocester. 


WARWICKSHIRE.—The fruit crops in general 
are a failure, after a splendid promise. 
especially Apples and Plums: but the cold 
spring, accompanied by aphis infestation, com- 
pleted the disaster. During my forty-five 
years’ experience I have never known this 
rest to be more troublesome than it has heen 
this year, and in some cases it will take three 
vears to get the trees hack to normal con- 
ditions. The soil is sandy loam, with a sand- 
stone subsoil, N. W. Priaulr, Allesley Hali 
Gardens, Allesley, nr. Coventry. 








No ecason within my recollection has been 
quite so disappointing with regard to Apples. 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries. These frees at 
flowering time were more than usually pre 
mising, but the weather subsequently was a 
had that there is small wonder at our coe 
poor prospects, Late frosts were raano 
and severe, and for a period of ten weeks, unti 
July 20. lese than one inch of rain fe 
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district, which seemed to be a local drought 
pocket. Mildew has been prevalent on Apple 
trees. Silver Leaf has appeared tor the first 
time here on Prunus serotina flore-pleno. Ben H. 
Martin, Moreton Paddox Gardens, Warwick. 

_—This season’s fruit crops are amongst the 
worst on record, principally owing to late frost 
on May 23, which was very destructive to 
Strawberry bloom and did considerable damage 
to Plums and Pears ‘This frost. followed by 
very cold, high winds throughout June. and 
a very low rainfall—less than 0.40 inch in six 
weeks—caused large quantities of young fruit 
to drop. Blight is very prevalent, especially 
on Plums and Currants. Peaches and Nec- 
tarines are blistered very badly. ‘The crops ot 
Pinms and Pears are almost failures. Apples, 
with few exceptions, are much under the 
average, and at present it is difficult to decide 
what the quality will be. Gooseberries were 
the most satisfactory crop. H. F. Smale. 
Warwick Castle Gardens. 


ENGLAND, S. 


BERKSHIRE.— In the early part of the season 
there was a splendid promise for a good fruit 
year, as all fruit trees had an abundance of 
blossom, which was, however, spoilt by 
drought, cold north-east winds, and frost. 
Apples and bush fruits alone are carrying 
average crops. A. B. Wadds, Englefield 
Gurdens, Reading. 


——The winter of 1923 was mild, and fruit 
bids began to open earlier than usual. On 
April 9 and 10, 7° and 5° of frost were regis- 
tered: this was followed on the 11th. 12th and 
isth by torrential rains and cold winds. <A 
period of cold, sunless weather followed, and 
early in May another sharp frost of 10° was 
registered. he fruit crops are most disap- 
pointing, and in the case of Pears almost a 


failure. Strawberries, although slightly 
touched with frost, turned out well. Apples 
are cropping irregularly, certain varieties 


having withstood the climatic conditions better 
than others. J. Minty, Oakley Court Gardens, 


Windsor. 


— With the exception of Pears, all fruit 
trees flowered well and set fruits, but late 
frost and a continued spell of very cold winds 
favoured the spread of insect pests, and al- 
though repeated sprayings were resorted to, 


the crops of all kinds af stone fruits 
Were ruined, even Morello Cherries. 
Most varieties of Apples are a good 


average crop, but many of the trees are affected 
with blight. Strawberries have been a good 
crop; bush fruits also, with the exception of 
Black Currants, were satisfactory. Walnuts 
are a fair crop, but we have no Filberts. 
J. Howard, Benham Park Gardens, Newbury. 


DORSETSHTRE.—The best cropped varieties of 
Apples are Irish Peach, James Grieve, Bram- 
ley's Seedling, Striped Beefing, Keswick Cod- 
ling, Kingston Bountiful, and Wealthy. A 
lot of other sorts are a failure. Of Pears we 
ave scarcely any, and Plums are almost as 
pear. Gooseberries were a heavy crop, 
ran the berries were on the small side. 
ants of all sorts were good, and Straw- 
erries have been very good. The extreme 
heat and drought spoiled the Raspberry crop. 


soll is chalky and light in texture. 
a. Denny, The Down House Gardens, 
Bla ndford. 


—The Apple erop is on the whole fairly 
ae tough the blossom on a number of trees 
fro hy expand, owing, I believe, to injury 
m leavy hailstorms. Pears are a failure. 
a are patehy; the trees are beginning to 
Mer from drought, and are dirty. Rasp- 
ei also were much affected owing to the 
ees of rain. Only 0.20 in. of rain fell in 
fei forty-five days. and that small amount 
St (ss Rone on our chalky soil. W. E. Axford, 
PE Giles Gardens, Salishury. 
eri aina During May and June we ex- 
r very little sunshine, and there were 
ld i very cold nights, with very keen, 
> and N.E. winds. These conditions 
D. particularly trying to Raspberries, 
anson and Plum blossoms. Apples promise 
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Strawberries were good and plentiful. 
Black Currants also were fine, and Red 
Currants very good. We had a wonderful 
crop of Gooseberries. George Hillwood, Swan- 
more Park Gardens, Bishops Waltham. 


KENT.—The remarkable show of blossom on 
Apple, Plum and Cherry trees in and around 
this district encouraged tne grower, but weather 
conditions frustrated these hopes; Plums and 
Apples suffered severely here and there, yet in the 
immediate neighbourhood the majority of these 
trees are heavily laden. Cherries were plentiful, 
but the foliage of most fruit trees in the open 
was dreadfully blighted, what with aphis and 
caterpillars, and things do not look very promis- 
ang for another year. Soft fruits have been 
lentiful, but the sunless weather during June 
ampered their ripening, specially in the case 
of Strawberries; Raspberries, Red and Black 
Currants were on the small side. The soil varies 
considerably within a mile, from heavy to light 
and gravelly. Janes Mayne, 32, Wigtown 
Road, Eltham, S.E. 


Apples early in the season were an average 
crop in places, but the vield is now under, and 
if the dry weather continues there will be 
scarcely any. We have been very short of rain 
in this district. Pears are almost a complete 
failure. The cold weather of June affected the 
foliage of Peaches and Nectarines very much 
and checked the growth, so that the fruit cannot 
be expected to attain full size. Raspberries 
made a good show to begin with, but the dry 
weather shrivelled them up. J. D. Colledye, 
Cobham Hall Gardens, Couham 


——With the exception of Pears, which 
developed scarcely any bloom, there was great 
promise for excellent crops early in the season. 
Some Apple trees, chiefly old ones, have 
set an average crop, but young trees are very 
shy in bearing. Plums came into flower with 
a few warm days, but later experienced cold 
north-east winds, with the thermometer down to 
freezing point on several nights. Black Currants, 
Red Currants, Strawberries and Raspberries 
remained in flower over a longer period than 
usual owing to sunless days and cold nights, 
but they set remarkably good crops. Peaches, 
Nectarines and Apricots, although artificially 
pollinated, failed to set average crops. Cater- 
pillars and Aphis have been very troublesome. 
The soil is a stiff, clayey mixture over a clay 
sub-soil. H. E. Kemp, Holmewovd Gardens, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


The fruit crop generally reflects very 
markedly the absence of sun in 1922. Peaches, 
Nectarines and Apricots did not ripen their 
wood, and Pears produced practically no blossom. 
The Apple crop would probably have been large. 
but in many cases was ruined by an attack of 
caterpillar, followed by aphis infestation. 
Strawberries were probably the outstanding crop 
of the season. Nuts in most parts of the county 
are an entire failure, but it will be remembered 
that this follows two very heavy crops. 
Edward A. Bunyard, The Bungalow, Allington. 


--—Taking Apples as perhaps the most 
important fruit we grow, I am pleased to say 
that the prospect of a bumper crop seems well 
assured in this district. Some of the trees are 
tremendously cropped, so much so that there 
must be a big fall. Red aphis is very trouble- 
some—conseyuently many of those remaining on 
the trees, with also an attack of scab, will be 
what we call ‘*scrumps.’’ Since writing the above 
I notice the leaves of Apple trees are dropping 
owing to black spots—-under some of the trees 
the ground is literally covered with small 
fruits. Pears are a total failure, as also were 
Raspberries. Strawberries were not only a 
splendid crop, but of a large size and of splendid 
flavour. Other small fruits are good average 
crops, but owing to aphis will be somewhat 


well. 














dirty. George Woodward, Barham Court, 
JWJaidstone. 
Pears are almost a complete failure 


resulting from an over-crop last year. The single 
exception is Pear Doyenné du Comice, which 
has a good crop on all the trees (pyramids). 
Our soil is on the heavy side and deep. Charles 
E. Shea, The Elms, Foots Cray. 

(Z'o be continued.) 
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Is Poa annua a Perennial?—Prior to coming 
North, my answer to the above question would 
have been in the negative. After much ob- 
servation of Poa annua in Lancashire, how- 
ever, I am prepared to assert that here, at 
least, it is decidedly perennial in habit. I 
was induced to make careful observation of 
this plant (which is so often regarded as a 
pernicious weed) cwing to seeing the green- 
keepers pricking (transplanting) this grass 
into some crown-type bowling greens of which 
I have charge. Knowing the antipathy witb 
which this plant is regarded by lawn 
specialists, and also its behaviour in other 
districts, I gave instructions that it was not 
to be used for this purpose, but, owing to 
lack of discrimination on the part of the 
green-keepers, it is still used with other 
species. Judging by the results that accrue, 
it is merely a case of ‘‘ giving a dog a bad 
name,” for not only is it prevalent in some 
ot the best greens in this town, but close 
observation has proved to me that it consti- 
tutes a considerable prcportion of the turf 
1» many good greens which I have seen in 
neighbouring towns. Naturally, the best 
judges of what a good bowling green should 
he are tne bowlers themselves. As I have often 
heard expert bowlers commend greens as being 
goal ones, which I am aware are full of Poa 
annua, then I claim that it is not unworthy 
of cultivation, and that under the adverse 
atn-ospherie conditions of some towns it is 
quite desirable. Doubtless there are many who 
hold different opinions, and an expression of 
these would be welcome. F. Baker, Parks 
Department, Wagan. 


Pollination of Oherries—Will your cor- 
respondent Enthusiast kindly inform me where 
the variety of Cherry named Knight’s Black, 
which he refers to on p. 120, can be obtained, 
and whether it is Knight’s Early Black, 
Knight’s Late Black, or a variety distinct 
from either of these? It is in regard to 
Enthusiast’s statement that Earlv Rivers and 
Knight’s Black pollinate one another success- 
fully that I am particularly interested, for 
I have recently reported (Journal of Pomology, 
Vol. III., No. 2) that Early Rivers fails to 
form fraits when pollinated with Knight’s 
Early Black. Since then I have repeated the 
cross and again failed to obtain a single fruit 
from this and from the reciprocal cross. From 
the account of the variety in Prans. Hort. Soc., 
Vol. III., p. 211 (1820), Vol IV., p. 510 (1822), 
communicated by Thomas Andrew Knight, and 
from the description and figure in Lindley’s 
Pomologia Britannica, Vol. II.. p. 93 (1841), 
I believe the Knight’s Early Black nsed by 
me to be correctly named. I have, however, 
recently ohtained another individual under the 
name of Knight’s Early Black which success- 
fully pollinates Bedford Prolific; and since 
Early Rivers and Bedford Prolific are in the 
same incompatible group. it may presumably 
also prove an efficient polliniser for Early 
Rivers. This individual, however, is not trne 
Knight's Early Black. Having short stalks, 
a salient character of Bohemian Black, it pro- 
bably is that variety. In Cherries, varietal 
differences are frequently slight, and that 
considerable confusion exists regarding their 
nomenclature is widely recognised. To meet 
with two or more individuals under one varietal 
name is not uncommon, and for this reason 
I would like to obtain and introduce’ the 
Knight’s Black referred to by Enthusiast into 
the experiments being carried ont here. M. B. 
Crane, John Innes Horticultural Institution. 


“ Red Plant ’’ in Strawberries.—Mr. Johns, in 
his letter published in your issue of the 1st inst.. 
fails to prove that he at any time announced 
or showed evidence to prove that Aphelenchus 
fragariae was responsible for the production 
of “ Red Plant ? and “ Cauliflower.” and that, 
in fact, they were the same disease, This is 
the only aspect of the case which interests 
us, and further correspondence is unnecessary. 
E. Ballard and G. F. Peren, Long Ashton, 
Bristol. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


SEPTEMBER 4.—Notwithstanding the inclement 
weather and the absence of so many people 
on holiday there was a capital exhibition at 
Westminster on the above date. The hall was 
well filled with exhibits, but not crowded, and 
the chief attractions were Dahlias, Montbretias, 
flowering shrubs, Carnations, Orchids, Violas, 
Gladioli, and late border and alpine flowers. 
The Floral Committee made no award for new 
plants, but made up for deficiencies in this 
respect by granting no fewer than thirty-two 
medals, which number suggests increased free- 
dom and generosity rather than the curtailment 
of medal awards fureshadowed some time ago. 

Orchid Committee. 

Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), Messrs. Jas. O’Brien (hon. secretary). 
Gurney Wilson (assistant secretary), Pantia 
Ralli, Frederick J. Hanbury, H. T. Pitt, Chas. 
H. Curtis, T. Armstrong, E. R. Ashton and 
Stuart H. Low. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Laelio-Cattleya Mrs. Medo, Low's var. (C. 
Venus x L.-C. luminosa), from Messrs. STUART 


Low anv Co.. Jarvisbrouk, Sussex. <A 
beautiful hybrid and diliering from the 
original form for which Messrs. Low 


received an Award of Merit at the 
lest show at Holland Park. That form had 
the shape of C. Dowiana; in the present. variety, 
which is the more beautiful, the lip is shaped 
like that of C. Iris in C. Venus. The showy 
flower has clear chrome-yellow sepals and petals. 
and claret-purple lip. with yellow markings at 
the sides of the middle section. 

Brasso-Laclia-Cattleya Tucuman, Claygate 
Lodge var. (C. Rhoda x B.-L.-C. Cooksonii) 
from J. J. Botton, Esg., Claygate Lodge, Clay- 
gate (gr. Mr. S. Lyne). The spike bore two 
flowers of Cattleya shape, the C. Dowiana in 
B.-I.-C. Cooksonii setting the form and size, 
and the Laelia cinnabarina, in B.-L. Mrs. 
Gratrix, influencing the colour. The sepals and 
petals are gold colour with a slight bronze 
shade: the front of the broad crimped lip is 
reddish-purple, lighter at the margin and with 
gold lines from the base to the centre. 

CULTURAL COMMENDATION. 

To Messrs. ARMSTRONG AND Brown. Orchid- 
hurst, Tunbridge Wells, for a very fine plant 
of Cattleya Iris magnifica with a spike of nine 
large flowers with bronzy-yellow sepals and 
petals, and showy claret-purple lip. The plant 
has been at Orchidnurst for fifteen years and 
frequently used for hybridising. 

GROUPS. 

A vote of thanks was passed to J. J. RoLTON, 
Esq., for a small but select exhibit, which 
included three very fine forms of Cattleva 
Hardyana alba with clear white sepals and 
petals and purple lip, also a splendid plant of 
the large-flowered Dendrobium formosum gigan- 
teum with twelve flowers. 

Messrs. Sruart Low anv Co.. Jarvisbrook. 
Sussex, were awarded a Silver Banksian Medai 
for a showy and interesting group in which the 
special] features were the large and handsome 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Truffautiana var. Elene 
(L.-C. luminosa x B.C. Mrs. J. Leemann), 2 
comnanion plant to that for which they secnred 
a First-Class Certificate at the last Chelsea 
show; the present variety has large lemon- 
yellow flowers tinged with mauve and a broad. 
rose-purple coloured lip: Sophro-Cattleya Sylvia 
Low’s variety (S.-C. Doris x C. Hardyana), 
a Cattleva-like flower of clear chrome-yellow 
and a violet-purple lip; Sophro-Laelio Orpetiana, 
two very dissimilar forms cf their Sophro-Laelio- 
‘attleya Argonaut, both pretty. the one of 
manve and purple colour, and the other light 
claret-purple with a darker lin. Among species 
were Cattleva Loddigesii alba, Oncidium in- 
curvum alhum. Angraecum articulatum with 3 
long raceme of flowers; several Odontoglossum 
grande and various Cypripediums. | 

Messrs. ARMSTRONG AND Brown, Orchid- 
hurst, staged a selection of hybrids which in- 
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cluded a fine form of their Luelio-Cattleya Golden 
Wren (C. iridescens x L.-C. Thyone), with good 
chrome-yellow flowers that have bright purple 
lips; the rare, white-hpped Coelogyne speciosa 
alba, which had previously secured an Award ot 
Merit, the pretty little Trias disciflora with 
comparatively larze flowers and purple spotted 
labellums; and the interesting Bulbophyllum 
barbigerum. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: Messrs. H. B. May (chairman), 
D. B. Crane, G. W. Leak, Gerald Loder, Chas. 
E. Pearson, G. Harrow, M. C. Allwood, W. 
Howe, C. R. Fielder, J. F. McLeod, H. J. 
Jones, W. B. Gingell, T. Hay, J. B. Riding. 
Thos. Stevenson, Amos Perry, Clarence Elliott. 
W. B. Cranfield, Reginald Cory, Sydney Morris, 
A. Turner, and W. G. Baker. 

New plants and novelties were conspicuous 
by their absence. a few Gladioli and Chrvsan- 
themums—a total of six subjects—were placed 
before the Floral Committee, but no award wag 
made. 

An interesting plant shown by Mr. G. G. 
WHITELEGG was Anagallis Monellii var. Will. 
moreana, of semi-trailing drooping habit and 
bearing numbers of rich blue flowers. 


GROUPS 


No doubt in view of the National Dahlia 
Society’s show on the morrow, Dahlias were an 
important feature of the floral exhibits. Messrs. 
CartER Pace anp Co. had a very large collection 
of excellent blooms (Silver-Gilt Flora Medal). 
Messrs. J. CHEaL and Sons also showed typical 
blooms of the different sections (Silver Bank- 
sian Medal), and the CENTRAL GARDEN SUPPLIES 
Co. (Bronze Banksian Medal) also staged good 
blooms, but we reserve our comments on these 
collections for our report of the Dahlia show 


Messrs. Srrron AND Sons again set up a 
Jarge and imposing collection of the best com- 
mercial varieties of Montbretia. The large 
arnamental jars, containing liberal quantities 
of fine spikes, made a very charming display. 
The principal varieties were Queen Mary, large 
bright orange flowers with crimson markings: 
Una, delicate pale orange, with crimson reverse; 
Queen Charlotte, deep orange with paler zone; 
Henry VIIL, a very large orange-coloured 
flower freely stained with red: and Lemon 
Queen (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

On a table space Mr. S. Morris set up an 
interesting collection of new or recent varieties 
of Montbretias, and all of considerable merit. 
Copper King is a desirable flower of uncommon 
colouring. which may be described as dull crim- 
son heavily shaded with copper; Jessie is a 
charming combination of crimson and golden 
yellow; Rosemary is a very round flower of 
orange-vellow shades; Joan of Arc is a very 
good yellow, and Queen of Spain is the best 
pale orange-vellow variety (Silver Flora Medal). 

Becides the ahove collections. which were com- 
posed solely of Montbretias. this flower was 
associated with other hardy border flowers by 
various exhibitors. 

Mr. Amos Perry showed such valuable plants 
AS Pentstemon barbatus Torrevi, Phvsostevia 
virginiana, several showy species of Kniphofia. 
Lilium splendens of rich colouring. and a col- 
lection of herbaceous Phlox (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs. B. LanHams, LTD., also displayed a 
small collection of their useful varieties of peren- 
rial Lobelias, Phygelius capensis, flowering 
sprays of Rubus fruticosa, and heavily fruited 
branches of Blackberry Shirley Prolific (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

On a floor space Mr. H. J. Jones made an 
attractive disnlay with a large collection of her- 
baceons Phlox and well-grown plants of Cocos 
Weddeliana. Chief varieties amongst the 
Phloxes were Marie S. Jacoh. Mrs. M. van 
Hoboken, soft rosy mauve: Thor. of slightly 
deeper colonr and with a pronounced carmine 
eve: Wm. Ramsev. royal purple; and Riverton 
Jewell, mauve with carmine eve (Silver-Gilt 
Flora Medal). Mr. M. Pricwarp contributed 
an interesting collection of border flowers. in- 
cluding Gladioli, Michaelmas Daisies, Gaillardias. 
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Aconitum Fisheri and Campanula bononiens: 
alburn, a comparatively slender, erect-yrowing 
species bearing white flowers (Silver Flor, 
Medal). 

Besides tae rare Anagallis Monellii, var. Wil. 
moreana, of beautitul blue colour, Mr. G. G. 
WHITELEGG showed some good Delphiniunis, Tree 
Lupins, Erigeron hybriaus roseum and other 
border flowers (Silver Fiora Medal). Mr. T. 
CARLILE filled a long table Space with such 
border flowers as Delphiniuims, herbaceous 
Phlox, Kniphofias aud Pentstemons (Silver 
Banksian Medal). Mr. W. We ts, Junr., m- 
cluded several pots of the dwarf Nertera 
depressa bearing orange-coloured berries, and 
also showed Lupins and Scabious (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

The CHatk Hitt Nursery Co. staged some 
excellent pot plants of their Giant Mimulus, 
vases cf Pentstemons, Gladiolus, a good strain 
of Antirrhinams, and many interesting little 
plants of Sempervivum species (Silver Banksian 
Medal). Mr. F. G. Woop included beautiiul 
flowers of Rudbeckia purpurea of a good form, 
Lobelia magnifica and several varieties of her- 
baceous Phlox (Bronze Flora Medal). 

In the annexe Mr. F. GIFFORD arranged a 
valuable collection of Delphiniums in such varie 
ties as Queen of the Belgians, Lord Curzon and 
Lavanda (Bronze Flora Medal). Mr. G. Revrue 
displayed a collection of Liliums. Philesia buxi- 
folia, Campanula turbinata and its varieties in 
his exhibit of uncommon plants (Bronze Flora 
Medal). Messrs. RrcH anp Co. showed Phloxes 
and hardy Crinums (Bronze Flora Medal). The 
CENTRAL GARDEN Svepiies Co. included Gladio- 
lus and Roses in an exhibit (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). Mr. G. W. MILER staged a collection 
of hardy flowers (Bronze Flora Medal). 

Though of rather small size the Roses in the 
various collections were especially brightly 
coloured. Messrs. WHEaTCROFT Bros., who are 
fresh exhibitors at these tortnightly meetings, 
set up a collection of Roses which bore intense 
colouring. Their principal sorts were Emma 
Wright, The Queen Alexandra Rose and Chri. tine 
(Silver Banksian Medal). The Rev. J. H 
PemBerTon staged handsome stands of Mary 
Monro, Golden Emblem, K. of K., Ruth and 
Mermaid (Silver Flora Medal). Near the gallery 
Messrs. ALEX. Dickson anp Sons showed excel- 
lent blooms of such Roses as Emma_ Wright, 
Betty Uprichard, Lady Inchiquin and K. of K 


(Silver Banksian Medal). Messrs. D. PRIOR 
AND SoNs included Alice Amos, Souv. de 


Georges Pernet and Madame Jules Gravereaux 
in their exhibit of Roses (Silver Banksian 
Medal). 

Tall stands of Los Angeles, Ophelia, Golden 
Emblem, Mrs. Hy. Bowles and the fragrant 
Walter C. Clarke were well shown by Messrs. 
Pavut anp Son (Silver Flora Medal). | 

A large collection of Gladiolus was displayed 
by Messrs. KELway AND Sox. Their ontstand- 
ing varieties were Sword of Fire, Dorothy ae 
way, Prince of Orange, Alderman, Duchess © 
Argyll and James Kelway Toms (Silver mon 
Medal). Messrs. R. H. Rara Drp., stage 
Prince of Wales, Wilbrick, White Giant, Chris 
and Alice Tiplady in a good collection © 
Gladioli (Silver Flora Medal). MAJOR CHURCHER 
had well arranged vases of <Alice Tiplady an 
Dorothy Wheeler (Bronze Flora Medal). Mr. A. 
Epwarps showed Theela, J. A. Koen, Atlanta 
and Topsy in his collection of Gladioli (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 


Many splendid pot plants of Streptocarpus 
hybrids were disnlayed amongst Adiantum 
Ferns by Messrs. R. and G. CUTHBERT. an 

esides 


under colour names. 
nk, and Baroness 


llent (Silver Flora 
shawl 


of them were : 
these. Princess Mary, deep p? 
Inverforth. soft rose. were exce 
Medal). Carnations of great merit were 
by Mr. C. EncermMann (Bronze Flora Medal). 
Messrs. ALLWoon Bros. (Bronze Flora Medal), 
who also had many vases of their useful Dian- 
thus Allwoodii, and Messrs. Stuart Low ~ 
Co. (Silver Banksian Medal. Mr. Yawpart ha 
splendid Violas in boxes. Moselev Perfection 
yellow. Edina. dark blue. W. H. Woodgate, pale 
blue. and J. V. Macdonald, white, are the names 
of only a few af the good sorts on view (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 
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Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs, J. CmeaL (in the chair), 
W. G. Lobjoit, Geo. F. Tinley, A. C. Smith 
H. Prince, T. Pateman, W. Bates, W. H. 
Divers, E. A. Bunyard and A. N. Rawes. 

Mr. W. G. Lossorr presented a dish of Apples 
Worcester Pearmain gathered from trees that 
had been top grafted on the variety Lady 
Sudeley, which in turn had been grafted on the 
Paradise stock, probably Rivers’ Broad-leaved 
Paradise. Mr. bjoit considered that there 
was cvidence in the fruits of the infiuence of 
Lady Sudeley, in the colouring, the shape, and 
also sometimes in the flesh, which occasionally 
is yellow. Mr. Hunyard considered that it wa- 
possible the re-grafting might have an influence 
on the early maturing of the fruits just as 
“ ringing ”?” might affect the ripening, and this 
also may be responsible for the streaky nature 
of the red tinge. 

Mr. W. Carens, Southill Park Gardens. 
Biggleswade, Bedford, showed a seedling Melon 
raised from Royal Jubilee crossed with Super- 
lative. It is a handsome fruit of oval shape 
and yellow flesh, but the rind is thick and the 
specimen submitted was not considered to be 

erfectly finished, but would probably have been 
Detter in a fortnight’s time. No award was 
made. 

A new Blackberry and a late Raspberry were 
both recommended for trial at Wisley, where 
coHections of these fruits are grown, and we 
understand the Raspberry is already growing 
in the Wisleyv collection. 

Messrs. Danret Bros., Norwich, again ex- 
hibited their Black Currant September Black, 
and on this occasion showed a few dishes of 
Apples of such varieties as Lord Suffield, Stir- 
ling Castle, Herring’s Pippin, Rev. W. Wilks. 
Warner’s King, Bismarck, Charles Ross and 
Red Victoria. 


CARDIFF GARDENERS. 


THE annual outing of the members of the 
above Society took place on Monday, the 20th 
wit., when oa visit was made to the King’s 
Acre Nurseries, Hereford. The party was met 
at the station by Mr. Lovelock, the nurseries’ 
representative, who pointed out many of the 
older objects of interest in the city. After 
lunch the party proceeded to the nurseries, 
where all were impressed by the welcome and 
also the high standard of cultivation. 

The firm entertained the party to tea, and on 
arriving at Cardift at 10.30 all agreed that not 
only had it been a day of enjoyment, but most 
instructive. 





MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


Avucusr 23.—Commattee present: A. Hanmer, 
Esq. (in the chair), Messrs, R. Ashworth, J. 
Birchenall, A. Burns, A. Coningsby, D. A. 
Cowan, J. Cypher, A. G. Ellwood, J. Evans, 
J. Howes, A. Keeling, D. Losh-Thorpe, D. 
McLeod, E. W. Thompson, J. Whitham, and 
H. Arthur (secretary). 

Frest-Criass CERTIFICATES. 

Cypripedium Daisy Barclay, Gratriz var., 
a very distinct variety of large size with very 
bright markings. From S. Grarrix, Esq. 

Cattleya triumphans var. Evansiae (Rex 
x aurea), a fine flower with sepals and petals 
of rich ochre-yellow, the lip being crimson with 
orange lines; Leelto-Cattleya Dodona (L.-C. 
Haroldina x L.-C. Nelthorpe Beauclerc), a 
shapely flower, the sepals and petals crimson- 
purple with lip of a richer shade and orange 
lines. From Mr, J. Evans. 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Muriel var, Perfection, 
an enormous flower with sepals and petals 
of a deep rosy-mauve colour, the lip having a 
deep yellow throat. From Messrs. COWAN AND 
Co. A Silver Medal was also awarded for this 
plant. 

Awanps oF MERIT. 


Laelio-Cattleya Zeno var. splendida; L.-C. 
Litana var. Golden Dawn; Cattleya Abekeniae ; 
Odontoglossum Felicity (Olympia x ardentis- 
simum), and 0. crispum var, Sunspot. From 
S. GRATRIX, Esq. 
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Cattleya Diana var. Brilliant (Sibyl x aurea), 
from Messrs. CowaN anD Co. 


GROUPS. 


S. GRraTRIX, Esy., West Point (gr. Mr. 
J. Howes), was awarded a Silver Medal for a 
group. Mrs. Bruce and Miss WRIGLEY, Bury, 
(gr. Mr. A. Burns), staged a group to which a 
Silver Medal was awarded. Messrs. J. CYPHER 
AND Sons, Cheltenham, were also awarded a 
Silver Medal for a group. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS. 

BsTWEeEN forty and fifty members paid a visit 
to Sheffield Manor gardens by the kind permis- 
sion of Mr. and Mrs. Liddell on the occasion 
of the last evening meeting of the summer session 
of this association. The party was met by Mr. 
V. O. Smith, the gardener, and commenced 
an inspection of the glasshouses. The first house 
contained a bright uisplay of annuals ın pots, 
including Statices, Phlox Drummondii, Lobelias, 
Verbenag, etc. In the next house visited was a 
collection of stove plants such as Caladiums, 
Dracaenas, etc. Carnations were a feature. In 
the centre of the range tuberous-rooted Begonias, 
Hydrangeas, Fuchsias and Campanulas_ were 
flowering profusely. Tomatos under glass were 
fruiting splendidly, whilst Fig trees were carry- 
ing a good, sound crop. Much interest was 
manifested in the vineries, magnificent bunches 
being noted. There were also fine batches of 
Gloire de Lorraine Begonias, Calanthes, Poin- 
settias and Chrysanthemums being prepared for 
autumn flowering. The outside fruit trees were 
in excellent condition, and the vegetable 
crops good, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
season. The herbaceous borders were a blaze of 
colour. The pleasure grounds were next visited, 
where the beautiful specimens of Cedars, Oaks 
and Rhododendrons excited admiration. The 
visitors were hospitably entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Liddell. 





BANFF HORTICULTURAL. 


Tue Banffshire Horticultural Association con- 
tinues right well, fulfilling its educative work 
throughout the area embraced by it, as was 
apparent by the wonderfully good display the 
members put up at their annual show in the 
county town, Banff, on August 15. The entries 
were good, and the attendance of the public was 
exceedingly large. Some well-grown specimens 
were forthcoming in the pot plants section, the 
leading honours going to Duff House (gr. Mr. 
J. A. Grigor), Eden House (gr. Mr. James 
McLennan), and Minmore House (gr. Mr. G. 
Troup). The dominating feature in the cut 
flowers section was the fine display of Sweet Peas. 
The Silver Cup offered for Sweet Peas was won 
by blooms from Dunlugas House gardens, the 
runner-up being Mr. Grigor. Apart from the 
cup-winning entry, mostly all the chief prizes 
for Sweet Peas were won by the last-named 
exhibitor. Other leading honours in the cut 
flower sections went to Minmore House, Eden 
House, Park House, and Beldorney. The fruit 
display was a small one, especially the Apple 
classes. The chief prizes were won by the 
owners of Fife House, Dunlugas, Fife Arms and 
Park House. The vegetable classes were well 
filled, and made up a wonderfully good show. 
In the class for a collection of vegetables, amid 
strong competition, leading place was taken by 
Duff House, while Minmore House, A. Craib, 
Banff; R. Cook, Banff; A. Chalmers, Tilly- 
naught; and J. Munro, divided the other chief 
tonours. 

Exhibits by amateurs made a very satisfac- 
tory display, the leading prizes being won by 
Mr. Jonn Mann, Banff; Mr. A. Souter, Gordon 
Arms Hotel. Keith (winner of Silver Rose Bowl 
for Sweet Peas); Mrs. Gorpon, St. Leonard’s, 
Banff (for fruit); and Mr. James INcLIs, Banff 
(for vegetables), Mr. JoHN MANN won the 
Silver Rose Bowl offered to the most successful 
competitor in the amateur classes. Some indi- 
cation of the large attendance of the public 
mav be gathered from the fact that Banff Post 
Office was sold out of entertainment stamps, 
there being. of course, side-shows. necessitating 
payment of the Entertainment Tax. 
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Cake Dust: Denmark. Cake dust may have 
some manurial value, but its use would tend 
to increase the adhesiveness of heavy soil 
rather than lighten that medium. You do not 
state which kind of cake dust you refer to. 

CARNATIONS: Grower. We do not understand 
your question. Do you refer to the mainten- 
ance of plants for an indefinite period, or 
the retention of flowers in a fresh condition 
for so long a period as possible? 


Costs oF GARDEN Work: G. H. H. W. In- 
formation as to the average cost of garden 
work will be found in such publications as 
Newsham’s Horticultural Note Book, Sea- 
brook’s Modern Fruit Growing, and 
Weather’s Commercial Gardening, but we do 
not krow of any book which deals solely with 
the subject. As no doubt you are well aware, 
the costs will vary considerably according to 
locality and the nature of the soil, so that 
any given figures can be only approximate 
and are liable to considerable variation. But, 
under average conditions, we believe the eost 
of bastard trenching would be roughly about 
4s. 6d. per rod. and marking, cutting, and 
rolling turves 36 inches by 12 inches by 1} 
inch about 3s. per 100. 


FAILURE OF DOYENNE DU COMICE AND PITMASTON 
Ducness Pears: J. R The Pear buds 
are quite normal. The deformed condition of 
some of the leaves in early spring was probably 
due to the unkindly season, which also robbed 
you and most other gardeners of a crop. In 
the previous years the trees had hardly been 
established long enough to bear. 





Names oF Fruir: S. B. Specimens small, and 
in some cases malformed and not fully de- 
veloped. They appear to be: 1, Margil; 
2 and 5, Bramley’s Seedling; 3, Bismarck: 
4, Gladstone; 6, Sheep’s Nose. 


Names or Prants: M. M. O. 1, Aralia Guil- 
foylei; 2, Phyllanthus nivosus; 5, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan; 4, Strobilanthes dyerianus; 5, Pepe- 
romia argyrea ; 6, Calathea, sp. not recognised ; 
7, Pelargonium crispum; 8, Dracaena Godsef- 
fiana; 9, Phoenix reclinata; 10, Kentia bel- 
moreana, H. EH. P. Lactuca Bourgaei. 
S. P. S. 1, Mesembryanthemum blandum; 2, 
M. Brownii; 3, probably M. Ecklonis; Cassinia 
fulvida (Diplopappus chrysophyllus); 5, Atri- 
pex Halimus; 6, Gazania splendens. H. M. 

, Viburnum rhytidophyllum; 2, Hypericum 
kalmianum ; 3, Crataegus orientalis; 4, Clematis 
Viticella var.; 5, Prumnopitys elegans; 6, 
Clerodendron trichotomum; 7, send in flower; 
8, Rhus Cotinus; 9, Neillia opulifolia. Firs. 
1, Cupressus pisifera var. plumosa; 2, Thuya 
occidentalis; 3, T. dolabrata; 4, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana; 5, C. nootkatensis; 6, Pseudo- 
tsuga Douglasii; 7, Cupressus macrocarpa; 8, 
Pinus Banksiana. 


NECTARINE Lorp Narmer: S. J. The apex of 
the fruits of this variety is very liable to 
turn brown, especially in very hot weather. 
Do not syringe the tree very early in bright 
weather or late in the day in dull weather. 
Afford temporary shade to the tree after the 
stoning period of the fruits is over and until 
they are ripe. Leave the front and top ventila- 
tion open a little at night. Red spider and 
thrips, especially the fatter, often cause the 
fruits to turp brown unless checked in 
time. If you give the roots plenty of water 
and avoid the causes mentioned, you should 
have no further trouble with rusty fruite. 


Peacues witn SFLIT Stones: C. S. The two 
Peaches had split stones. though this would 
not prevent the fruits from swelling when 
stoning was completed. In your case we do 
not think stoning was completed. The two 
chief canses of failure were the temperature 
of 70° to 80° from March onwards (55° to 
7° is much safer and better), and gross 
growth. The tree should not produce snch 
strong wcod as you suggest it does. Instead 
of having to prune this gross wood, partially 
lift and root prune the tree in the autumn, 
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cut back any very strong and gross roots 
growing downwards, laying the more fhbrous 
roots nearer the surface, and use at least one- 
third of old lime rubble in the compost. 
Thorouguly water, shade and syringe the tree 
afterwards to prevent flagging. 


Spruce SHooTs UNHEALTHY. A. 2Z.—The 
specimen of Spruce sent for examination shows 
no indication of the tree having been attacked 
by the Pine weevii, but it was very badly 1n- 
fested with Spruce Aphis (Chermes abietis). 
This insect punctures the bases of the youny 
leaves about the period of their early de- 
velopment. Eggs are deposited in the leaves, 
which immediately begin to swell, forming 
small cone-like galls on the young shoots. 
These galls are often called Pine-apple galls 
and are not only disfiguring but detrimental 
to the health of the trees. Small trees may 
be cleared of the pest by collecting and 
burning injured shoots, and larger isolated 
specimens may be improved in health by 
spraying with paraffin wash at intervals of 
8 or 10 days during the early summer. The 
best time for spraying, however, is during 
May and early June. At that period it is 
possible to destroy many of the mother in- 
sects that have hibernated throughout the 
winter and are then becoming active. 


STERILISATION oF Som To Kirt WEEps: 
E. G. L. W. The wording of your question 
is Not quite clear. Anything of a poisonous 
nature that would kill weed seeds in the 
soil would more readily kill living plants on 
the lawn. On the other hand, if you hoe 
the cultivated ground once a week during 
May and June there will be no weeds to kill 


except those of the first crop, which 
will die and wither on the soil, if 
the hoeing is done on a dry day. 


The next crop of weeds cannot appear till 
autumn, when rain is frequent; and in 
ihat case you might have to hoe and 
rake the weeds cff the soi]. If you put 
them in a heap they will ferment or heat 
and cause the seeds to germinate. Then turn 
the heap and bury all the weeds that germi- 
nate on the top. The seeds that germinate 
inside the heap as the result of heating will 
be killed. Scme gardeners apply newly slaked 
lire to hasten the process, but it wastes the 
fertilising properties of the weeds to some 
extent. This method of destroying weed seeds 


is better than applying poisons. 


Tomato Fruirg DiseaseD: A. S. R. and Co. 
The black patches on the Tomato fruits are 
evidences of the presence of Cladosporium 
scabies. All diseased fruits should be 
removed and the plants sprayed at intervals 
with sulphide of potassium. The colouring 
of the fruits was poor, and suggests that there 
is need for an addition of potash to the soil. 


TREES SHRIVELLED: M. N. Without inspecting 
the trees, it is quite impossible to decide what 
caused them to shrivel and die. Lightning 
does, of course, damage trees on occasion, but 
usually some evidence of its effects is shown 
by the splitting of the trunk. You do not 
say whether there is any obvious damage other 
than the shrivelling, and possibly you must 
look to some other cause than lightning for 
the effects set out in your letter. 


Vine AND Fic Leaves DISCOLOURED: J. K. An 
ation of the discoloured leaves proved 
that neither fungus nor bacterium was pie 
eent, therefore we can only conclude a 
tha injury 1s something in the nature o 


scorching. 
Vine Leaves: H. Ww 


examin 


There was no fungous 
discase present on the Vine leaves you a 
the trouble is probably due to score ne 
which is brought about by the a 
strong sunlight upon the tender NE 
it was wet with condensed moisture. e ia 
lato the houso more frecly, and RE 
early in the morning to dry n mois 
before the sun’s rays are powerful. 


. B—Dr. P.—Mrs. 
oations Received.—C 8. 
Comma aon aa J. 8.—B. ar s.—W. A. P. 
North Devon.—J. g.—T. M.—E. E. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, September 4, 1923. 

We cannot accept any responsibility for the subjoined 
reports. They are furnished to us regularly every 
luesday, by the kindness of several of the principal 
salesmen, who are responsible for the quotations. 
It must be remembered that these quotations do 
not represant the prices on any partioular day, but 
only the general average for the week precedinz 
the date of our report. The prices depend upon 
the quality of the samples, the way in which thev 
are packed, the supply in the market and the 
demand, and they may fluctuate, not only from 
day to day, but occasionally several times in one 
day.—LEbs, 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum s. d. s. d. Hydrangeas s.d. B. d. 
cuneatum, —paniculata, ea. 3 6-46 
per doz. .. 10 0-18 0 white & pink, 

—elegans ee 10 0-12 0 doz. eee ee 15 0-24 0 

Aralia Sleboldii.. 10 0-12 0 Lilium longi- 

AraAra ig: 80 0-48 0 florum, each 2 6 3 6 
paragus u- 
mosus .. 12 0-15 0 —epeciosum 6-40 

album,each... 3 4 

Aspidistra, green 48 0-72 0 rubrum, each 30-36 

Asplenium, per Marguerites, per 


oz. ee ee 12 0-18 0 
—32’s oe ee 24 0-30 0 
—nidus ee ee 12 0-15 0 


Cacti, per tray, 


doz. .. -- 15 0-18 0 


Nephrolepis, in 
variety .. 12 0-18 0 


12'a, 16's — 5070 —82’s .. .. 24 0-36 0 
Chrysanthemums Palms, Kentia .. 24 0-30 ; 
—white,doz,.. 159-189 | —60'3 .. 7 a s 
—pink » 6p 120-15 0 | Cocos oe 
—bronze,, ,, 15 0-18 0 Pteris, in variety 12 0-21 0 
Crotons, per dos. 30 0-42 0 —large 60’8 .. 50-60 
Cyrtomium ee 10 0-15 0 —small oe ee 40-46 
Heather white .. 15 0-18 0 —72’s, per tray 

p „603 60-80 of 15's - 8 640 
Out Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 

8. d. 8. d. 8. d. s.d 
Adiantum deco- Ferget-me-not per 

rum, doz. bun. 12 0-15 0 doz. bun. .. 40-60 
—cuneatum, per Heather, white 

doz. bun. .. 8 0-10 0 per doz. bun. 9 0-120 
Asparagus u- Lilium longiflorum 

mosus, per bun. long per doz. 50-60 

long trails, 6s 40-50 short ,, » -- 50-60 

med. sprays .. 2 6- 3 6 Lily of the Valley, 

8 ; . 10-16 4 pr cor Sm 24 0-36 0 

rchids, per doz. 
Eeng perban, g 30 | —Cattleyas .. 18 0-30 0 
med. , .. 18-16 | —Oypripediums 

short ,, .. 09-10 | Pelargonium, 
ree vidos r doz. bunch, 

Ranches . ouble scariet— -66 
—white... ~ 60-90 Physalis per doz. oe 
—coloured ... 5 0-8 bun, 21 024 0 
Cainations per Roses, per doz. 

dos. blooms.. 3 0- blooms— 

—Melod o 16-36 

Chrysanthemum, —Opbella 20-40 
per doz blooms Smilax per doz. 

—white, $y 36-80 trails S 5 0 -60 
a E 7? 50-70 Stephanotis, per 

— ronze ” 2 6-50 72 pips 3 0-40 
= pio » 40-60 | Stock, per doz. 

spray per doz. or bun. mauve.. 9 0- — 

ua; ae —white per doz. 
Croton leaves, bun oe ee 12 0-18 0 
var., per bun. 26-40 Sweet Sultan, 
Gardenias, 12's, white, per doz. 

per box .. 60-80 bun. ... .. 40-60 

18's, per box .. -600 —Inauve, per 
Gladiolus, The doz. bun. «-» 40-60 

Bride, per doz. —Yellow, per 

bun. .. .. 12 0-15 0 doz. bun. 50-60 
Fern, French per Violas, per doz 

doz. bun. +. 1 0- 1 3 bun. ee ee 1 6- 2 0 


CUT FLOWERS. 

REMARKS. -There has been a general shortening of 
supplies of cut  bloums during the past few days, 
which is quite exceptional fur the latter part `of 
August and the carly days of September. All grades 
are advanciug in price, this being most noticeable 
amongst Caruatious, the general supples of these 
flowers at the present time being poor in quality. 
although they are soon cleared. Rose am abo Tess 
plentiful, but these are arriving in a better condition, 
the weather being cooler and suited to their develop- 
ment. Lilium longiflorum is holding firm in price, and 
is eaceilent in quality just now. The quantities of 
Chrysanthemums are gradually increasing, but supplies 
are not sufficient for present requirements; disbudded 
blooms now include Sanctity, Duchess white; Mercedes 
and Hollyeot (yellow). Some good bronze and pink 
Chrysanthemun blooms are now on gale, Spray 
varieties consist of Horace Martin, Verona and Betty 
Spark. A few bunches of Roi des Blancs were on sale 
this morning, this sort will be a geod selling line on 
account of the poor quality of white Asters and the 


shortage of other smal] white blooms. Giant-flowered 
Gladioh from home rowers are much shorter, but 
supplies continue fairly good trom Holand. Sweet 


Sultan, Montebret‘as and double Gypsophila have been 
greatly reduced ino numbers during the last few davs. 
Statices are still offered in fair quantities. Physalis is 
arriving in first-class condition and is moderate in 
price; there is also a good supply of Dahha blooms 
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Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 





—— 


Apples— s. d.s. d. Lemons— eded 
Worcester —Murcia, cave... 16 po o 
Pearmıin, l —Messina, case li MJE i) 

best 4 bus. 4670 — Naples we 20 0-240 
Inde ~ 2640 Melons, English 7 
Millers Seedling, and Guernsey 

best 4 bus. 46-70 each ... he 16-59 

2nd 5 2 6- 40 —Cantaloupe ca. 8 0-10 9 
ae $ bus.3 0- 40 —Ncectarine,doz. 

uarrenden, Special .. 19 

$ bushel 3 6-50 Best sige rege 
Tyrolean Golden Nut<—— 

Remitter, ca-c O 0-18 0 —Cobs .., 09-10 
Summer King, Oranges— 

case ... 0 0-18 0 —South African 

English— Navels  ... 16 0-22 9 

—Lord Derby, —Seedling . 16 0-22 9 
bushe? ... 200-690 Peaches— 

—Lord sufield 50-70 —English, doz. 

—Grenadicr bus. 50-70 Special... 12 0-29 

Bananas singles 16 0-25 0 B at ... 6 0- 9'0 

—douhles ... 20 0-22 6 Peats— 

Figs, doz. 4 0-12 0 —French, boxes 

Grapes— Williams’ crates 10 0-12 9 

—Alicante 13-26 Pines, crate... 15 0-35 0 

— Belgian .. 13-16 Plurns— 

—Cannon Hall... 3 0- 6 0 — English Vic- 

—Hamburgh 1 3- 30 torias ... 19 0-1$ 0 

—LEnglishMuseat 2 0- 6 0 —Monarch ... 15 (leo 

Grape Fruit— —Pond's Seedlingl2 (-14 g 

—South Africa 18 0-20 0 —Bush . GOS 

—Jamaica ... 30 0-35 0 —Continental ... 3 0- 5 

Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 

gs. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 

Beans, outdoor— Onions, Valen- 

—Scarlets, 4 sieve 6 0- 7 6 Cian, case 9 0-10 9 

a aa Beans U-09 | Peas, bushel 9 0-10 0 
ets— 

—New, doz.bun. 30-40 Potatos, cwt. 46-76 

Cabbage, doz. ... 26 3 0 Radishes, doz.... 10-16 

Cauliflower, doz. 5 O- 6 0 > w Pur ip 

Cucumber, rut 10 0-16 0 sales oe 30-50 

Lettuce, dozen— 

—Round . 13-20 Tomatos— 

—Cos ... 2 0- 40 —FEnglish Pink 6 6-70 

Maize, dozen 4 0- 6 0 —Pink and White 7 0 76 

Marrows, doz, ... 3 0-40 —White ne 50-60 

Mushreotns— — Blue ... . 50-60 

— Forced, lb. ... 16-29 —Guetnsey 6 0-70 

-—łicid .. 06-10 — Dutch .. 5060 


Rrsarks.—Conditions of trade have been steady, and 
a fair volume of business has been transacted. English 
Apples sold well until last week-end, when large 
quantities of windfalls were forced on the market, the 
clearing of which brought about a restricted demand, 
and Icwer prices for best grades, At ‘he time ol 
writing the tendency is better, and higher prices are 
being realised. English Plums are not plentiful, and 
their prices ere comparatively high, although there 
are fairly large quantities of this fruit being m- 
ported from the Continent. A sprinkling of Pears 
coming to hand are ceiling freely, The Tomato trade 
is firmer, the dull weather checking supplies. Cucum- 
bers are not inquired for and are quoted lower. 
Forced Mushrooms are easier, outdoor Mushrooms being 
more plentiful. Choice fruits, such as Grapes, Peac të, 
Nectarines, Figs and Melons show little variation `D 
values. A few Cobnuts are being marketed. Green 
vegetables are in moderate demand. Runner Beans are 
scarce and realising high prices. 


a S inna 
GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. John Nibbs. for the past four and e half sat 
Gardener and Bailiff to V. L. OLIVER, Esq., y 
more Lodge, Sunninghill. Ascot. Berkshire, se 
previously at The Croft, Henley-on-Thames, a 
Gardener and Bail-ff to K. K. Carson, Esq., Frim 

hurst, Frimley Green, Surrey. (Thanks for 3,- tor 

R.G.0.F. Box.—Ebs.) 


Mr. A. P. Brazener, previonsly 
HASLER, at  Newnton Houge, 
Gloucestershire, as Gardener 
ALLFRzY, at the same address. 

eee 


SCHEDULE RECEIVED. 


Metropolitan Borough of Bermondsey —Eshit 
tion of Fruit, Flowers and Vegetables, to be ro 
Bermondsey Town Hall. Spa Road, on Thurs sy. 
September 13. 14 and 15.—Secre- 








Gardener to Mrs. 
near Tetbury, 


to Major H. 














Friday and Saturday. , 
a MG G. Catehpoie, ‘Town Hall, Spa Road, 
Bermondsey, 8.E.16. 
eee 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
Barr AND Sons, 11, King Strect, Covent Garden, wid 
—Bulbs; Flag Irises; Daffodils. 
KING'S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD.. Hereford.—Roses. and 


D. PRIOR aNbD SoN, Lrp., Colchester.—Roses, trees 


shrubs, ete eer 
* ‘ . a ory S ett 

Dounit axb Co, Lro., Edinburgh.—Bulbs, Roses, x 

Peas, ete 

: : , 33$, 

Woop AND INcram, Huntingdon.—Trees, Shrubs, Ros 
“ruits, ete. : . 
Fruits, et puit tree, 


McHatrit anD Co., Chester.—Bulbs, Roses. F 
ete. 

D. G. Prrore, Glasgow.—Bulb and nursery ee ge 

MORLE anp Co. Lro., 150, Finchley Road, >" 
Bulbs, flower roots, ete. 


ee ~ 
. > 
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As is well known, fruit- 
drying on a commercial 
scale is as rare in this 
country as it is common in the United States 
of America. There, Prunes, Raisins, Apri- 
cots, Apples, Pears, Peaches, Blackberries, 
Loganbeiries and Raspberries are the chief 
fruits which are dried. In California, sun- 
drving is practised and varieties of Peach and 
Plum specially suitable for drying are 
grown; but in the other parts of the United 
States where fruit-drying is practised, arti- 
ficial heat is used. The production of dried 
fruit in California is considerable. Accord- 
ing to the information published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture,* 
the annual production of dried Prunes in 
the United States amounts to 400,000,000 
pounds, and of the quantity one-half consists 
of sun-dried Californian fruit. | Sun-dried 
Raisins produced in California amount to 
about 200,000 tons per annum. In other 
States of the Union, fruit-drying, which is 
practised on a considerable scale, is carried 
out by artificial heat, the chief fruits used 
in the industry being Prunes and Apples. 
It is of special interest to note that fruit 
evaporation in America is, as opposed to 


Fruit_Drying. 





* “ Evaporation of Fruits.” By Joseph 8. Caldwell, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 114. 
Washingtoa, D.C., May, 1923. 


canning, a small industry carried out by fruit 
growers and used by them as a stabiliser, or 
safety-valve. By means of this side industry, 
surplus fruit in years of high yield is taken 
oft the market and the price of fresh fruit is 
in some measure maintained. Needless to 
say, anything which helps to give the grower 
a fair price when Nature has been kind to 
him in giving him a good harvest deserves 
the fullest encouragement. That American 
fruit growers are fully alive to the import- 
ance of utilising this subsidiary means of 
making fruit-growing profitable is shown 
by the fact that dried fruit is produced on a 
quarter of a million farms in the United 
States. It would be interesting to know the 
reasons why fruit-drving thas not been 
adopted widely in this country. Some of the 
reasons are patent. The humid climate 
evidently increases the cost of drying. The 
varieties of fruit grown in this country do 
not appear to be well suited for drying. This 
applies particularly to Prunes. The “ Prune” 
of America is any variety of Plum which, 
when dried with its stone, does not go bad. 
Most Plums, when dried without the removal 
of the stone, ferment and are therefore use- 
less. Certain varieties of Prunus domestica 
alone possess the Prune property of keeping 
after drving in their skins and with their 
stones. In America the varieties of Prune 
which dry best are the Italian and the Agen, 
better known as the French or Petite. Many 
trials have been made with Prune-drying in 
this country, but we are not aware that they 
have been successful. Whether this is due 
to the use of unsuitable varieties, the ad- 
verse climatic conditions experienced in these 
Islands, or to the failure to apply suitable 
methods to the drying of Plums, we do not 
know. It would be interesting to learn the 
experience on this subject which has been 
accumulated at the Camden Fruit Preserving 
Factory. In the United States, it is found 
necessary as a preliminary to the successful 
drying of Prunes to render the skins of the 
fruit more permeable to water than they are 
in their natural state. This is done by 
plunging the fruit for a few seconds into a 
boiling solution of caustic soda or caustic 
potash. The strength of the solution is 
varied according to the variety of Prune; 
for those with the most resistant skins one 
pound of soda to ten pounds of water. and 
tor varieties with less resistant skins, one 
pound to twenty-five or thirty gallons. An- 
other method which has been, apparently, in 
large measure repiaced by the soda method, 
consists in passing the fruit beforé drying 
over needle points in order to puncture it 
with many fine holes. This method, how- 
ever, is open to the objection that the needle 
points are apt to break off and stick in the 
Prunes. After dipping to soften the skins, 
the Prunes are washed and dried until the 
fruit is springy and pliable. In the course 
of drying, the fruit loses about sixty-six per 
cent. of water, so that three pounds of fresh 
Prunes give about one pound of dried fruit. 
Before packing, the Prunes are softened by 
dipping either in a solution of common salt, 
one pound to twenty gallons of water, in 
glycerine, one pound in twenty gallons of 
water, or in a solution containing one pound 
of glvcerine, one pound of salt to thirty 
gallons of water. By this means the fruit 
becomes bright and glossy. In applying it, 
care has to be taken to leave the fruit in 
the solution only long enough for it to 
become pliable, and it is found that it is 
best to use a hot solution and to dip only 
for a short time. There can be but little 
doubt that if a suitable means could be 
devised of drving the Plums, e.g., Pershore, 
which are grown commercially in this 
ccuntry, a considerable gain might accrue to 


Plum growers in years of large Plum har- 
vests; but the proposition is a difficult one 
because Pershore Plums do not appear to 
lend themselves readily to drying, and be- 
cause the Plum harvest is so capricious that 
in some seasons the drying plant would be 
idle owing to scarcity of fruit unless it could 
be switched on to the drying of Apples or 
other vegetable produce. 








National Rose Society.—At the recent meet- 
ing of the Council of the National Rose Society 
the exhibition dates for 1924 were fixed pro- 
visionally as follow:—Spring Show, April 11; 
Summer Show at Regent’s Park, June 27; 
Autumn Show, September 11 and 12. The 
question of a provincial show in the midland 
or northern counties was left for further con- 
sideration. The Society’s dinner in celebra- 
tion of the increase of membership to over 
ten thousand this year will be held at the 
Hotel Metropole on Thursday, September 20, 
on the same day as the Autumn Show. 


Sad Death of a Flower Show Adjudicator.— 
The body of Mr. J. Charlton, of Felling-on- 
Tyne, was found in a pond near Jarrow on the 
10th inst. Mr. Charlton had officiated as a 
judge at a flower show on the previous Satur- 
day, and apparently fell in the pond in the 
darkness after leaving the exhibition. 


Sir George Watt.—Sir George Watt, C.S.I., 
so well-known for his work in connection with 
Indian and other botany, recently celebrated his 
golden wedding and received many congratula- 
tions on the occasion, to which we add our own 
and those of our readers. Sir George Watt is 
still keenly interested in his life work, and 
cultivates a choice collection of alpine and other 

lants in his beautiful garden at Chinsura, 
freckerbis, Dumfries. 


“ Botanical Magazine.”—The Botanical Maga- 
zinc, published on August 13, contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the following ten 
plants: Hemerocallis nana, tab. 8968, is one 
of several dwarf species of Hemerocallis, which 
Mr. George Forest discovered in the mountains 
of north-west Yunnan. The flowers are solitary 
or paired, 6-7 cm. long, and coloured deep 
orange. The plant is hardy in the milder 
parts of the country, but the flowers are very 
fugitive, lasting only a day or two, so that 
the species is not kely to be of great value 
for gardens; Picea brachytyla, tab. 8969. 
Apparently several names have been given to 
this Conifer, including ajanensis, peter ee 
complanata, ascendens and Sargentiana, an 
Abies brachytyla, which was given by Franchet, 
who first described the plant in 1899. Dr. 
Stapf states that having examined practically all 
the dried material quoted by the authors of the 
names given, he comes to the conclusion that 
there is no combination of characters that might 
be used to discriminate between them, and of 
single characters apparently only one to sort 
them by, namely, the shape of the cone-scales. 
There is a fine specimen of this Picea in Mr. 

. W. E. Loder’s garden at Wakehurst, 
Ardingly, Sussex. It is said to have very 
handsome foliage, the bright green of the backs 
of the needles contrasting very pleasantly with 
the glaucous white of the reversed faces. 
Clethra Delavayi, tab. 8970, a new Chinese 
plant, is a charming subject for the shrubbery, 
where it gets slight shelter from other subjects. 
It has broadly lanceolate foliage, the leaves 
being rich green above, whilst the under surface 
is very pale or almost grey; the young foliage 
has a down formed of minute star-shaped hairs. 
The flowers are developed in one-sided racemes 
and have white or faintly crimson coloured 
corollas. The beauty of the plant is enhanced 
by the segments of the calyx turning deep rose 
or red after the petals have dropped. Echino- 
cereus Baileyi, tab. 8971, is a handsome 
flowered Cactus, having a tufted, cylindrical 
stem, and bearing on the upper part large, 
funnel-shaped flowers of a beautiful carmine- 
rose colour. The species is a native of North 
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America, Carmichaelia australis, tab. 8972, is, 
ike other Members of the tamily, leafless or 
almost leafless, but develops a very large number 
of small, flattish branches, bearing flowers 
arranged in short three to six flowered racemes, 
which spring from the axils of the scale leaves. 
The blossoms are very pretty, being white 
striped with violet on the standard. The plant 
Was in cultivation in this country so long since 
as 1825, and grows at Kew out-of-doors in the 
shelter of the walls of the Temperate House, 
where it flowers in June and July. Rhododen- 
dron sinogrande, tab. 8973. This plant was 
illustrated and described in Gard. Chron., 
June 3, 1922. The illustration was reproduced 
from a photograph taken by Mr. A. J. Creek, 
Trengwainton Gardens, Heamoor, Cornwall, 
where the plant flowered last year, producing 
five flower buds and ninety-eight fully developed 
flowers. Gentiana rigescens, tab. 8974. In a 
description of this plant published in Gard. 
Chron., January 3, 1914, p. 15; it is stated 
to be a sturdy grower of a bushy habit with 
persistent stems and foliage. The. flowers are of 
violet-pink colour. e plant is very 
floriferous and late blooming; it is a native of 
West Yunnan. Haemanthus Lynesii, tab. 8975. 
This very brilliantly flowered bulbous plant was 
discovered by Admirai Lynes, in the Darfur 
region on the western side of the Lake Chad- 
Nile divide. ‘Admiral Lynes gave some of the 
bulbs to the late Mr. Elwes, who flowered the 
plant in the latter half of July, 1922. The 
plant needs to be grown in a stove house under 
conditions similar to those that suit H. multi- 
florus. The almost globose umbel. of flowers 
carries over fifty blooms,’ the attractive part 
of which are the brilliantly scarlet filaments, 
each some 2-3. cm.. long. Wattakaka sinensis, 
tab. 8976. This plant is a member of the 
Asclepiadaceae, and forms a climbing or pendu- 
lous shrub up to three metres high. It was 
flowered by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs in his 
garden at Aldenham House last summer, and 
raised from seed collected by Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
about fifteen. years ago. The flowers are very 
much like those of the Hoya, and are developed 
in a pendulous umbel. The segments of the 
corolla are fleshy and white, or faintly creamy, 
with coral. or claret-red dots partly running into 
blotches and streaks. The plant at Aldenham 
is growing on a wall facing south, and so far 
has never suffered injury from frost. Echium 
coeleste, tab. 8977. This very showy plant has 
beautiful sky-blue flowers, produced in a long, 
erect-growing panicle. It: is a native of the 
Canary; Islands, where several other species 
are found, but E. coeleste is said to be probably 
the most beautiful of them all. The plant would 
need indoor cultivation ‘in this country. except 
in such favourable localities as Cornwall. 


New Afforestation Area.—The Forestry Com- 
mission has acquired about 1,800 acres on the 
Kerry Hills, in Montgomeryshire, for the pur- 
pose of afforestation. The district supplied 
much timber during the war, the soil and situa- 
tion being naturally suited for its production, 
and especially the growing of Conifer timber. 
It is intended to proceed with the clearing of 
the ground at the earliest possible moment, in 
order to find work for unemployed labour. In 
other directions it is hoped that the scheme will 
create a demand for labour, such as in the 
multiplying of small holdings in the district as 
nurseries of labour for the forests in winter, 
while the maintenance of the forest will also 
mean the permanent employment of a consider- 
able body of men. Eventually saw-milling and 
a box and basket-making industry may be 
established in the neighbourhood. The acquisi- 
tions of the Forestry Commission up to date are 
approximately 171,000 acres of land in- Great 
Britain, of which 114,000 acres are reported to 
be land that can be planted. Of this area about 
half is distributed throughout England and 
Wales, and the remainder throughout Scotland. 
The amount of work before the Forestry Com- 
mission in dealing with the land already acquired 
is very considerable, as up to the present not 
more than 27,000 acres have been planted. 


-gardens, 


Mr. Robert Anderson. — Widely known 
throughout the horticultural world as Super- 
intendent of the Phoenix Park, Dublin, Mr. 
Robert Anderson’s retirement from that im- 
portant and onerous post, after nearly twenty- 
four years’ service, now notified, comes some- 
what in the nature of a surprise, as he is in 
the prime of his activities. He is a born 
gardener in the fullest sense of the term, and 
his father, and grandfathers on both sides of 
the family, were in their day noted Scotch 
gardeners. His early training took place 
under his father at Newstead Abbey, Notting- 
hamshire, where he spent four years, leaving 
to enter the propagating department of Messrs. 
Dickson’s nursery, Edinburgh, from there 
passing on to Castle Wemyss gardens under 
the late Mr, Henderson. After two years at 
Castle Wemyss and a year at Cally Park, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, Mr. Anderson was ap- 
pointed to the post of foreman under the late 
Mr. Jas. Smith at the Earl of Rosebery’s 
Mentmore, Buckinghamshire, a 
position he filled for two years. Then followed 
a period at Dalkeith Palace gardens, under 


the late Mr. Malcolm Dunn, and, eventually, 





MR. R. ANDERSON, 


after being engaged as foreman in Lord Sack- 
villes gardens, Knole Park, Kent, he was 
there promoted as head gardener. Mr. Ander- 
son next became gardener and estate manager 
to the Hon. Harris Temple, Waterstown, Ath- 
lone, Westmeath, a position which ended fifteen 
years after with that gentleman’s death. In 
the year 1900 he received the appointment 
under the Public Board of Works (Ireland) 
from which he now retires. Both as Super- 


intendent of the noble Phenix Park generally, 


and the People’s Gardens in particular, Mr. 
Anderson has had ample scope for his cultured 
taste and abilities, and the happy experience 
of carrying out various alterations suggested 
by him. Notably has this been evident in 
extensive and tastefully expressed schemes of 
shrubbery planting outside the gardens in 
proximity to the city entrance, with both 
ornamental and forestry planting farther 
afield. Within the Park’s circumference of 
seven miles, embracing 1.760 acres, with all 
its amenities to control, including the exten- 
sive gardens and grounds attached to the 
various official residences; with twenty-eight 
miles of magnificent roads, for which Mr. 
Anderson has been directly—or as horticul- 
tural adviser to the Board, indirectly—respon- 
sible; the Inchicore North. and Long Meadows 
estates, the Royal Hosnital, Kilmainham; and 
grounds connected with other government 
buildings, his post, as remarked, has indeed 
been an onerous one. Nevertheless, it is his 


work in the People's Gardens which has 
brought him and kept him most in the critical 
public eye. ‘I‘hese gardens in their admirable 
setting and pleasing natural variety, always, 
interesting, have afforded the opportunity for 
creating those remarkable floral displays in 
spring and summer which interested visitors 
have considered as second to none in Europe. 
Mr. Anderson’s many friends will wish him, 
with Mrs. Anderson, continued health and all 
happiness in quiet retirement. 


Autumn Rose Show.—The National Rose 
Society’s autumn Rose show will be again held 
this year in the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, on Thursday and 
Friday, the 20th and 21st inst. 


Allotment Holders to Aid a London Hospital.— 
Under the auspices of the Borough of Hornsey 
Allotments Association, a Gift Day will be held 
by Highgate allotment holders and local resi- 
dents, in aid of the Royal Northern Hospital, 
on Saturday, 15th instant at 3 p.m., at ‘‘ Oak- 
leigh, View Road, Highgate, by kind permission 
of Mr. Percy Mitchell, J.P. Gifts may be sent 
to this address or to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
A. H. W. Blackburn, 105, North Road, High- 
gate. Mr. G. B. Mower White, F.R.GS., 
Emeritus Surgeon, will receive gifts on behalf 
of the hospital. 


End of Summer Time.—Readers are reminded 
that summer time ends to-morrow, Sunday, 
September 16, at 3 a.m. (summer time), when 
the clocks should be put back to 2 a.m. Whilst 
a few people consider that the operation of 
the Daylight Saving Act is a disadvantage, the 
majority will be sorry when ‘‘ summer time” 
ends, especially those who are fond of out-door 
sports and hobbies, of which gardening may be 
reckoned one of the most popular, particularly 
since the war. Summer has seemed all toc 
short. and now that another period of fine 
weather has set in, it seems a pity that the 
extra hour of evening daylight will be taken 
suddenly from us. The difference now that the 
days are shortening is very appreciable, and 
some think that to reduce summer time by a 
quarter of an hour each week for a month 
would be preferable, in order that the change 
from summer to autumn might not seem so 
pronounced. 


The Paeony in America.—The Paeony is one 
of the favourite flowers of growers in the United 
States of America, probably because it succeeds 
so well in that country and has a value, not 
only from a garden point of view, but also for 
floral decorations indoors. The American 
Paeony Society has a membership of six hun- 
dred and eighteen, and, judging by an illustra- 
tion in the Bulletin of Paeony News, this 
year’s exhibition in the Hippodrome of the 
Minnesota State fair grounds was one of the 
largest held in connection with any special 
flower. The building in which the exhibition 
took place has a floor space of 290 feet by 110 
feet, and, beside the blooms displayed in the 
exhibition proper, there was a background of 
evergreens and booths filled with Paeonies, the 
Bulletin stating that the exhibition proved a 
et long to ba remembered. The Balletin, 
which is published by the Society, is somewhat 
on the lines of our Rose, Sweet Pea. and Carna- 
tion Annuals, and deals with all kinds of matter 
pertaining to the Paeony. In an article by Mr. 
Bertrand H. Farron ‘‘ Some noteworthy varieties 
of Paeonies of the present day,’’ he states that 
ever since the American Paeony Society was 
organised an effort has been made to agree on 
what are the best hundred varieties, without 
success, but he gives a list of what he considers 
the first ten, which are Therese, Le Cygne, Kel- 
way’s Glorious, Philippe Rivoire, Solange, 
Walter Faxon, Mons. Martin Cahuzac, En- 
chanteresse, Karl Rosenfield, and Richard Car- 
vel. It is interesting that most of these 
varieties are not of American raising, although 
Mr. Farr states that there are certain varieties 
of American raising with which they can be 
matched. As to outstanding varieties, by which 
he interprets those varieties most discussed and 
written about, he gives Jubilee, Mrs. Edward 
Harding, Kelway’s Queen, and Miss Salway. 
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Research Station, Long Ashton, Bristol.—On 
‘Wednesday, the 26th inst., the fruit plantations 
of the Station will be open to visitors from 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m. The experimental work in 
progress will be explained by members of the 
staff, and in addition some of the most recent 
types of spraying machines and cultivators will 
be shown in working order by representatives 
of leading firms. Demonstrations of tree stump 
blasting will take place at 12.45 p.m. and 2.30 
p.m. At intervals during the day members of 
the staff of the horticultural ‘division of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries will 
demonstrate methods of packing and grading 
Apples, and the new Cutler grader will be on 
An exhibition of some of the newer 


view. 
varieties of Apples is being arranged. The 
Minister of Agriculture, Lt.-Col. Sir Robert 


Arthur Sanders, Bart.,; J.P., M.P., has intimated 
his intention of visiting the Station on this 
occasion, and it is hoped that there will be a 
representative attendance of agriculturists and 
horticulturists of the West of England to meet 
him. 


Map of Wart Disease Infected Areas.—The 
Ministry of Agriculture has issued a map show- 
ing the principal districts which are scheduled as 
infected areas under the Wart Disease of Potatos 
Order of 1923. This map will be of particular 
value to dealers in Potatos, since the move- 
ment of Potatos from the infected areas to other 
districts is prohibited except as regards Potatos 
of immune varieties for ware purposes. A list 
of the areas is appended to the map, copies 
of which may be obtained from the Offices of 
the Ministry, at 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W.1, price 6d., post free. 


sd PE for the Ensuing Week.— 
Monday, September 17: National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society’s Floral Committee meets. Tues- 
day, September 18: Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Committees meet; Winchester Horticultural 
Society’s meeting. Wednesday, September 19: 
Morley and District Paxton Society’s meeting. 
Thursday, September 20: National Rose 
Society’s autumn show at R.H.S. Hall (2 days); 
Manchester and North of England Orchid 
Society’s meeting. Friday, September 21: East- 
bourne Horticultural Society’s meeting. Satur- 
day, September 22: Paisley Florists’ Society’s 
show; Walkerburn Flower Show. 


t Gardeners’ Chronicle’’ Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Cockroaches. About six weeks ago our 
Orchid house was infested with cockroaches to 
such a degree, that sometimes, in the course 
of one night, large plants were denuded of 
their roots, and to kill these pests the following 
scheme was had recourse to. Three pennyworth 
of arsenic was mixed with half a pound of 
melted tallow, and in this a quantity of small 
birch twigs were dipped five or six times, till 
they became coated. These were then stuck 
among the plants, and made to hang down in 
the way that Orchid roots do. The cockroaches, 
taking the tallowed twigs for roots, ate their fill, 
and death was the consequence. So effectually 
has this answered, that now there is not a 
cockroach, nor the effects of one to be seen, 
and the plants are again making beautiful roots. 
I took great care not to let any of the poison 
touch the plants, experience having taught me 
that, if any poisonous substance is brought in 
contact with the tender parts of a plant, those 
plants die. A good sized Potato, with its centre 
cut out, is a first-rate trap for them, and answers 
at the same time as a trap for small shell-snails, 
earwigs, and woodlice. It should be placed with 
the hollow side downwards, so as to form a sort 
of hiding place. I convinced one of the young 
men here of the utility of having a few of these 
simple traps in an Orchid house, by showing 
him one evening, two large brown snails and a 
cockroach making a comfortable meal off an 
Ash-leaved Kidney, and yesterday morning I 
showed the same person fourteen woodlice in 
one Potato. John A. Watson, Erotic Nursery, 
King’s Road, Chelsea. Gard. Chron., Septem- 
ber 9, 1848. 
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FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


NEW GLADIOLI. 


It is always interesting to grow a few new 
plants each year, even if the anticipation is 
greater than the realisation. It is not to be 
expected that all new varieties of Gladiolus 
will turn out “top notchers,” but this year 
results have not been so gcod—at least, in my 
cuse—as in some previous years, 

The first variety to attract my attention was 
Ivorine, an Australian-raised flower, sent to 
me last year too late to report on. In colour- 
ing it resembles Incontestable, but the growth is 
taller and perhaps the flower js slightly larger. 

Then came Scarlet Treasure, an American 
variety of Primulinus type. It is a bold flower, 
and makes a striking picture massed in a bowl. 
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large as, if not larger than, those of White 
Giant; it produces in most cases two spikes 
from each corm, is a gross grower in every 
respect, and should prove a good border plant, 
not being too tall. 

Having mentioned Gold reminds me that 
Golden Measure is also in bloom, and I 
can judge the rival merits of the two for the 
first time. I think the former will gradually 
oust the latter. It is a much neater-growing 
plant, and the flowers are of good quality, both 
as regards size and colour. Golden Dream, 


unfortunately, is not yet in bloom, so I have 
been unable to compare this with Gold so far. 
Last year Golden Dream varied somewhat in 
depth of colour, a characteristic which it did 
not appear to possess the previous year. 

Have any of your readers grown Orange 
Glory? 


This is the most uncertain variety I 





FIG. 55.—NEW DAHLIA THOS. EWBANK (SEE P. 163). 


Juno was next on tha list, with rich orange 
flowers, but the fault, this year at least, is 
that it is dwarf. Then came Excelsior, a 
five-footer, with flowers reminding one of those 
of Mrs. Frank Pendleton. Another Primulinus 
hybrid, Yellow Treasure, is an attractive 
yellow with a well-frilled spike. This has the 
appearance of a good grower and multiplier. 


Of the new Kunderd introductions, up to 
the present (August 25) I am not so favourably 
impressed. Of the eight large-flowered varie- 
ties I have seen, Lycello, Treasure, and Orange 
Glow appealed to me most. Of the new Primu- 
linus varieties of the same raiser, Pansy will 
stand out as the premier flower. 

Of the older varieties which have maintained 
their reputation mention may be made of J. E. 
Shaylor, Mary Pickford, Byron L. Smith, Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, Scarlet princeps, Red Fire, Fire 
Ribbon, and Black Pansy. 

Of the smaller growers it would not be fair 
to overlook Gold, and there is another variety, 
Scarlet Wonder, which produces the largest 
flower I know. The individual blooms are as 


know, but, owing to its colour, one cannot 
decide to discard it. The first year I grew 
it, it produced such beautiful spikes that I 
increased my stock of it, only to find out the 
vagaries of the plant, for it did not bloom 
during the next two years; then last year it 
consented to send up a few spikes, but so 
late that they did not fully develop. This year 
I planted about forty corms, but up to the 
present I have failed to discover more than 
one flower spike. Smilaz. 


NEW DAHLIAS. 


In the present issue we publish illustrations 
of two new Dahlias (see Figs. 55, 61), both 
of which have been recommended for trial in 
the R.H.S. gardens at Wisley; for descriptions 
of these Dahlias we refer our readers to the 
report of the National Dahlia Society’s show on 
page 163. We take the opportunity to remind 
Dahlia lovers that the novelties recommended 
for trial last year are in flower in the R.H.S. 
Gardens at Wisley, where they may be 


inspected, 
B 
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THE OROHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, Gardener to His Grace the DURE or 
MariBorovon, K.G., Ble :heim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 
Masdevallia.—_The present season is most 
suitable for overhauling the stronger growing 
varieties, potting those that require it, making 
the compost firm, and surfacing others that are 
in a sound state. The compost should consist of 
good fibrous peat, Al fibre, and Sphagnum-moss 
in equal parts, with sufficient fine broken crocks 
to render the whole open and porous. Ordinary 
flowerpots are suitable for such as can be 
accommodated in reasonable sized pots; but 
larger specimens are best grown in deep pans, 
or half pots, as they are sometimes called 
Whatever receptacles are used, the drainage 
should be perfect, as the plants require an 
abundance of water when in full growth. Cer- 
tain kinds of Masdevallia are stronger rooters 
than others, and the former may be given 
slightly more pot room than those of a less 
rohust constitution. Whenever a plant shows 
signs of decay in the centre, it should be broken 
up, and the decayed portions removed. The 
onter parts that are sound and vigorous may 
be re-made into a specimen, or potted up 
separately according to requirements. 


Re-making Specimen Plants.—In_ re-forming 
a specimen, make quite sure there is some new 
material between each section of the plant, as 
it is placed together. By placing the pieces 
tugether in this way, it is then possible for the 
plant to develop in every direction. Plants that 
are in a thoroughly sound state, with good cen- 
tres, will be benefited by shifting them into 
larger pots, being careful to disentangle the 
rocts, and remove all sour and decomposed 
material. It is better in all cases to err on the 
side of using pots or pans of an undersize rather 
than place them in large receptacles. No Orchid 
succeeds if its roots are in a constantly wet 
condition, and .these plants especially suffer 
during the winter if the compost remains in 8 
wet state for any considerable length of time. If 
any of the stronger growers have made a very 
large number of roots, and are not afforded new 
rooting material, there is a danger of the plants 
presenting a sickly, unhealthy appearance hefore 
another season comes round, and it is always 
mucn easier to keep a healthy plant in condi- 
tion than to bring an unhealthy one back to 
good health. These remarks apply to all the 
large, strong-growing Masdevallias, such as 
M. Harryana, M. Veitchii, and many others. 
which comprise a family that was at one time 
appreciated, perhaps more than any other class 
of Orchids, for their distinct and desirable 


colours. They grow ‘best in the warmest part 


of the cool or Odontoglossum house, in a posi- 
tion close to the roof-glass, where they may be 
shaded from strong sunshine. Althougn thev 
enjoy plenty of light, they are not capable of 
withstanding the strong rays or the heat of the 
sun, as they require a cool, humid atmosphere 


the whole year round. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. Hanttrss, Gardener to Major J. F. HARRISON, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 


Grading of Fruit.—Growers in private estab- 
lishments are perhaps not so concerned with the 
grading of fruit as those in the trade; but it 
may not be thought too early to deal with the 
matter. The grading of fruit is a very im- 
portant and necessary work. Even for home 
consumption, small and scabby fruits should not 
he mixed with sound ones. The contact of dis- 
eased fruits in store is often responsible for con- 
siderable losses over extended periods. Fruits 
of clean and even size should be kept together. 
These may be stored in their varieties and 
sections, each section having being labelled on 
a card, which may be dropped or slid in a 
metal holder. Damaged fruits should be kept 


by themselves for immediate use. Tt is advisablo 
A bura all small fruits that are badly attacked 
with scab. 

Woolly Aphis.—Frequent attention is neces- 
sary to keep this pest in check, the increase 
of which is likely to go unnoticed, where the 
foliage is thick. Painting with methylated 
spirit is an effective remedy on the older wood. 


If the outer woolly covering is forced aside by | 


hosing or hard syringing with water, an insecti- 
cide will kill the pests. Otherwise, this cover- 
ing is practically a sure protection against any 
spray. 

Watering.—Trees, especially on walls, must 
not be allowed to suffer from want of moisture, 
or the fruit will not swell properly. At this 
time of year one is apt to think that the roots 
are sufficiently moist after one good rain, but 
where a tree is bearing abundant foliage, it is 
surprising the amount of water carried to the 
outer diameter of the tree, leaving the roots 
nearer the trunk almost dry. The absorption 
of moisture by a wall in a hot rosition is also 
considerable. The unsuspected dryness of soil 
at the footings of the wall is often the cause of 
failures of wall fruits. 


Stone Fruits.—Plums and other stone fruits are 
ripening, and those on wall trees: should be 
protected from birds and wasps. 





PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By Joun Cotrtrs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Annuals in Pots.—Seeds of annuals intended 
for spring flowering should be sown about the 
middle of the present month. They should be 
sown In pans or boxes according to the quantity 
required, standing the seed pans in cold frames 
where they should be kept shaded until germina- 
tion takes place. The seed should be sown 
thinly, and the seedlings should be pricked 
off before they become crowded. They are best 
transplanted into pans or boxes until they a- 
large enough for transference singly into small 
pots, while some of the slender growing kinds 
may be grown three or four in a receptacle. 
To flower annuals successfully in pots they 
should be grown under perfectly cool and airy 
conditions at all times. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of London, through lack of sunshine 
and the frequency of fogs, it is very difficult 
to grow annuals succesfully, and at Kew we 
defer sowing until early in the New Year. 
The most useful annuals for this purpose are 
Clarkias, Godetias, Schizanthus, Mignonette, 
Nemesias and Antirrhinums, the intermediate 
varieties being best for this purpose. Collensia 
bicolor is also very pretty, also the tall branch- 
ing Larkspurs. Scabiosa atropurpurea, of 
which there are many varieties, is very pretty 
and useful grown in this way. 


Schizostylis coccinea Crimson Flag.—This 


beautiful plant, although more or less hardy 


in front of warm walls in the south and west. 
is very suited for the decoration of the cool 
greenhouse during autumn and early winter; 
for this purpose strong clumps may be lifted 
at this time and placed in six-inch pots. It 
is a useful subject for providing a supply of 
cut flowers. In Devonshire the plant is hardy 
in the ofen, a large bed providing ample 
supplies of cut flowers, a framework being 
erected to support a canvas covering, which 
is put over at night to protect the flowers 
from frost. 


Bravoa geminflora.—This pretty bulbous plant 
is a native of Mexico, and although more or less 
hardy in the south in sheltered positions at the 
foot of warm walls, is worthy of more general 
cultivation in pots in the colder parts of the 
country. It grows quite well in any good pot- 
ting compost: and four bulbs may be placed in 
a 48-sized pot. It only requires the shelter of 
a cold frame until such time as it comes into 
flower, The bulbs may usually be purchased 
during the autumn or winter, and should be 
potted early in the New Year. 


THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to Marg Finra, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Hoeing.—Constant attention should be given 

to this work whenever the ground is dry 

enough, for at no season of the year do weeds 
grow faster than they do now, and to leave 
them to grow large means greatly increased 
labour and trouble later. Systematic hoeing 
between all growing crops will greatly help 
them to finish in a better condition. Where 
crops, such as Onions, Carrots, Beet, and 

Parsnips, are becoming matured and reaching 

full size, care should be taken not to damage 

them when hoeing between the rows. Keep 
down all weeds between growing plots of 

Broccoli, Savoys, etc., and draw a little soil 

up to the stems to help to support them. 


Potatos.—Continue to lift Potatos as they 
become ready, which can be ascertained by 
the foliage becoming yellow and the tops drop- 
ping over. Dig a few roots, and, if the skin 
is firm on the tubers, they are ready for 
lifting. There is nothing gained by leaving 
them in the ground a day longer than is 
necessary. Lay the tubers on the floor of an 
open shed for a few days to allow them to 
dry before storing them, and turn them over 
on one or two occasions. Remove the tops as 
soon as all the tubers are harvested; any of 
the latter showing signs of disease should he 
taken away and burnt, and the ground roughly 
raked over and left in a tidy condition. Tubers 
required for seed purposes should be selected 
and laid on shallow trays to thoroughly ripen. 
The very smallest tubers and any damaged ones 
should be thrown out and used as pig food. 


Radishes.—Seed of Radishes may still he 
sown in small batches if desired—either out- 
side or in a skeleton frame where the plants 
may be well watered and protected from birds 
with old ftish-net. Since the introduction of 
so many quickly maturing varieties, it has 
become ‘ess necessary to sow the winter varie- 
ties. such as Black Spanish or China Rose, but. 
if these are desired, they may be sown now in 
a sheltered position and treated as advised 


above. 


Spinach.—Make a sowing of Spinach on 8 
warm border to withstand the winter. Thin 
the voung plants when they are large enough to 
handle, and dust tnem with old soot. Per- 
petual Spinach is a useful substitute, and the 
leaves should be kept picked regularly to ensure 
a fresh supply. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. Messencer, Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Esq. 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 

Ripe Grapes—Where the greater number of 
bunches in any of the houses have been used, 
the remainder should be cut and stored in tho 
Grape-room, or in a fairly dark room where 
sufficient warmth can be maintained to dispel 
the damp. The bunches should be cut with & 
good length of wood attached, and the end 
placed in bottles containing water; ordinary 
wine bottles are excellent for this purpose, 
and care must be taken to prevent the berries 
rubbing against the bottles, Examine the 
bunches occasionally, and remove any berries 
that show the least signs of decay; if this is 
neglected, the bunch will soon become dis- 
figured and spoilt. When all the bunches of 
Grapes have been cleared, the vines may 
syringed thoroughly to cleanse the foliage. The 
amount of air admitted may be increased 
gradually until full ventilation is afforded. 
The borders should be given a good soaking 
with water, if it is found necessary to do so. 


Figs.—Fig trees in pots should be removed 
out-of-doors as soon as they are cleared of their 
fruits, to favour maturation and ripening of the 
growths which are intended to produce gun 
next year. Any that are in small pots an 
need further root-room may be transferred d 
larger receptacles forthwith. The plants wil 
soon make new roots if the work is done while 
the leaves are still hanging. With, frequent 
applications of stimulating manures it 18 Str 
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prising how well and how long Fig trees con- 


tinue to be fruitful in small pots. In potting 
ce top-dressing Fig trees, lime rubble and bone- 
meal should be included in the compost. After 


the foliage has ripened and fallen the trees 
should be cleansed thoroughly of all insect pests 
preparatory to their removal—should severe 
weather occur early in the autumn—either to a 
suitable shed, or the Fig house, which should 
first he cleansed ready to receive the trees. 
Permanent trees should be rested as much as 
possible by affording them plenty of air both 
by day and night. All unnecessary growths 
should be removed in order that the air and sun 
may have free access to the growths. Where 
the trees are trained near roof-glass, it is 
advisable to allow the shoots to remain untied, 
unless the tips touch the glass, in which case 
they should be partially tied down to prevent 
injury by frost. By leaving the growths near 
the roof-glass they receive the full benefits of 
light and air, which are so necessary in the 
ripening process. ‘Trees carrying .a second crop 
should not be overcropped, otherwise the effect 
will be detrimental to the prospects of a good 
crop in the following season. So ong as growth 
continues and the foliage remains healthy the 
roots should receive an adequate supply of 
water. After fruit-bearing ceases the amount of 
stimulants afforded should be gradually lessened, 
and feeding discontinued entirely when the 
leaves commence to change colour and ripen. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By O. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LaDy AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

Colchicum autumnale.—With a view to having 
them in flower in autumn, bulbs of this pretty 
subject should be planted now, and a piece of 
grass-land is as good as any place in which to 
arrange a few simple groups. The kind of soil 
is practically immaterial. C. speciosum is a 
tall and large-flowered species, and well suited 
to a front place in the herbaceous border. 


Two Late Olematis——Clematis flammula and 
C. Viticella rubra bloom from about the 
third week in August well into September, and 
are particularly valuable at a time when 
Rambler Roses are over and most annual 
climbers past their best. Both those mon- 
tioned are small-flowered compared with the 
big Jackmanii type, now so well known; never- 
theless, the flowers are freely produced on 
established plants, and a pillar or portion of 
a wall covered with them is an estimable 
nddition to a flower garden at this season. 
The blooms of C. flammula are fragrant. 


Celsia cretica—This plant has flowered well 
with us, a few odd flowers still being ap- 
parent, in the open spaces of a shrubbery. 
In its early stages the leafy root-tufts much 
resemble Foxgloves in appearance, and the 
cultural requirements of the latter also suit 
the Celsia. Seedlings are easily obtained, and 
the best way to secure them—or at least as 
simple a way as any—is to allow a few plants 
to ripen their seed and disperse it where the 
plants have flowered, transplanting the seed- 
lings later elsewhere, if desired. Celsia 
cretica is sometimes grown as a pot-plant for 
the cool house, but it is quite hardy end 
thoroughly suited to outside treatment; pre- 
eminently so in my experience. 


Annuals—It is a good plan to make an 
autumn sowing of a few of the strongest and 
most useful annuals, as, so treated, they flower 
considerabiy earlier than spring-sown seed- 
lings. An ideal place to raise and winter the 
plants is on a warm, well-drained border con- 
sisting of light soil. The seed can be sown 
broadcast, or, as I prefer, in drills, and the 
secdlings left throughout the winter, trans- 
planting them in spring to where they are 
to flower. The plants may be sown at this 
season in their permanent places, but few 
gardens will have such sites cleared yet. An 
alternative place for sowing in the case of cold 
soils is unheated frames filled with suitable 
soil. ‘The lights should be kept off the frames 
except in the most inclement weather, for the 
plants should be grown as hardily as possible. 
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THE ALPINE GARDEN. 


DEINANTHE COERULEA. 


THIS somewhat uncommon plant, allied to the 
Saxifrages, is a subject well worth a place in a 
moist, but well-drained, corner Where it will 
not get too much sun. Its broad-lwbed, deeply 
divided leaves bear no little resemblance to those 
of a tuberous-rooted Begonia in their reddish 
colour and fleshy crispness, and they are 
fringed with a row of almost spiny hairs. The 
leaves attain a height of 8 inches or so, and 
the flowers form a loose cluster of remarkable 
beauty. The individual blooms are about one 
inch across, and the five rounded petals of a 
cool slaty-blue of most appealing loveliness, 
are centred with a ring of closely-set stamens 
of the same unusual tint. D. coerulea is not 


a difficult plant to cultivate in a free vegetable 
soil, and it is one of those which, once grown, 
he: Pos. 


are always grown. 
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THE BULB GARDEN. 


PLANTING HARDY BULBS. 


THE bulb season has returned, and with it 
the usual catalogues with their tempting 
olfers of choice varieties of Narcissi, ‘lulips, 
Hyacinths, Crocuses, and many other scarcely 
less attractive subjects. 

The purchasing of bulbs is frequently de- 
laved, to the disappointment of the purchaser. 
The bulbs that ripen first come earliest to the 
market, and are usually of better quality than 
those that ripen later. Further, deterioration 
in store, although not rapid in the earlier part 
of the season, is, nevertheless, a factor, and 
it increases as the season advances. The growth 
which actually takes place in Crocus, Hyacinth, 
and Tulip bulbs while they are in the store affords 
sufficient proof that the store-room is not the 
place for them to pass the autumn in, however 
well they may have passed the time there in 
the later summer months since they were har- 








FIG. 56.—POTENTILLA ALPESTRIS, 


POTENTILLA ALPESTRIS. 


Tuts Potentilla (see Fig. 56) is one of a 
group of small-growing plants especially suited 
for the rock garden. It is very variable in 
habit, due to its wide distribution over the 
whole of Europe, and the many different situa- 
tions in which it is found. P. alpestris is a 
low, tufted plant with woody stems, and tufts 
of leaves composed of five leaflets, having deeply 
serrated margins. The yellow flowers are pro- 
duced on procumbent stems four inches to six 
inches long in the early summer. It is an 
easily grown plant, doing well in almost any 
situation in the rock garden, but it prefers a 
sunny place in well-drained, loamy soil. Pro- 
pagation is effected by means of seeds cown in 
spring, or division of the old plants, either in 
autumn or early spring. A form with smaller 
leaves and flowers is P. a. var. baldensis, and 
there are others that are more straggling in 
habit. Suitable companions of the above, and 
belonging to the same genus, are P. aurea, P. 
nevadensis, and P. verna, all of dwarf habit 
and bearing yellow flowers. W. J. 

ERODIUM CORSICUM. 

Tue soft, round, hoary foliage and delicately 
rose-coloured flowers of this plant are most 
showy, and it is admirably adapted for the rock 
garden, particularly in dry, sunny situations in 
a sandy soil. W. Logan. 


vested. The best advice that can be given to 
those who would have a creditable display of 
bulbous flowers next spring is to buy early and 
plant early. 

Hardy, spring-flowering bulbs are amongst 
the cheapest of garden plants; they produce a 
floral display of surpassing splendour if culti- 
vated with reasonable skill, and the planter 
may indulge in the greatest variety without 
incurring an extravagant outlay. 

Where geometric arrangements of beds are 
to be planted with bulbs, a few sorts will be 
preferable to many, but in borders a wider 
range of varieties may be employed. The 
choice of varieties is largely a matter of indi- 
vidual taste, but for a small formal garden 
a combination of yellow and scarlet flowers 
produces a brilliant effect. 

One of the greatest recommendations of early 
bulbs for furnishing the formal garden is that 
their growth is completed before the season of 
summer bedding, and by the end of May the 
bulbs are so far ripe or ripening that lifting 
does not seriously harm them. | 

Apart from bedding schemes carried out 
with flowering bulbs, every garden offers great 
scope for the use of these plants in a variety 
of ways. Planted in quantity and variety in 
grass and in the more open spaces fringing the 
shrubbery, they are beautiful and attractive 
and a source of much pleasure. W. Auton. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Zllustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings euitable for 
reproduction, of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, 
trees, eto., but they cannot be responsible for lose 
Or injury. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their com 
munications, and save us much time and trouble, 
tf they would kindly observe the notice printed 
weekly to the effect that all letters relating to 
financial matters and to advertisements should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that all communi- 
cations intended for publication or referring to 
the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the EDITORS. The two 
departments, Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, 
and much unnecessary delay and confusion arise 
when letters ure misdirected. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by 
sending to the Editors early inteiltgence of local 
events likely to be of interest to our readers, or of 
any matters which it is desirable to bring under 
the notice of horticulturists.. —_.. 


Special Notice to Correspcndents.—The Editors 
do not undertake to pay for any contributions or 
illustrations, or to return unused communications 
or illustrations, unlesg by special arrangement, 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible fc- 
any opinions expressed by their correspondents. 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens oy 


plants for naming, should be addressed to the 
EDITORS, 5. Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Communications should be 
WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as 
early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 








SHAKESPEARE'S PLANTS, 


HIS recent addition* to the literature 
dealing with Elizabethan plant-lore, by 
Mr. Frederick G. Savage, of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, follows the same lines as the late 
Canon Ellacombe’s well-known book, The 
Plant-lore and Garden-craft of Shakespeare. 
Though it deals with each plant in a separate 
chapter, alphabetical sequence has not been 
followed; but an excellent index is appended, 
which includes both the botanical names and 
the natural orders. The book is based upon 
155 articles which appeared in the Stratford- 
upon-Avon Herald from 1909-16; and is illus 
trated by twelve interesting halif-tones of scenes 
of local interest. It is evident that the author 
is a keen lover of Nature, and though he has 
woven into his book much that has but little 
direct bearing upon his subject, it is neverthe 
less very pleasant reading. His preface states 
that his notes have been collected “ over the 
best part of half a century.” 

Although all direct reference to the author- 
ship-controversy has been rightly excluded, the 
author is without doubt an ardent ‘‘ Strat- 
fordian,” and cannot wholly disguise his per- 
sonal convictions. Thus, on p. 77 we read: 
“ Sir Francis Bacon, who, we freely admit, was 
possessed of a mighty philosophic intellect, . 
... °; followed on the next page by a some- 
what prejudiced condemnation of the Sylva 
Sylvarum. Again, with reference to the lines: 


I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. 


he chooses “the sequestered, gently-sloping 
bank of the Wilmcote Downs ” as the place of 
inspiration. Might not the same be held of 
hundreds of other places in England? On p. 
377, regarding some lines in The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, he says, “ I cannot help think- 
ing that it pictures the river [Avon] by which 
he spent many thoughtful schoolboy hours”; 
though he admits ‘‘ Shakespeare is the most 
difficult of all poets to localise”; and. one 
might add, the easiest to spend imaginative 
conjectures upon. 

The number of plants mentioned by Shake- 
speare is about 150; yet between 2,000-3,000 
were known to the herbalists of his time. 

* The Flora and Folklore of Shukespeare. By F. G. 


Savage. E. J. Burrow and Co., Ltd., Cheltenham and 
London, 1923. 420 pp. Price 7s. 6d. nett 
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His references to plants were necessarily tem- 
pered to the then average man’s knowledge; 
and although they are always those of a highly- 
trained and acute observer, they cannot be 
taken as an indication of the number of plants 
known to him. Plants were to him some of 
the (often) most insignificant details in the 
great drama of human life that engaged his 
attention throughout the Plays; and were used 
as accessories or similes only as the occasion 
arose. Jf we find no mention of the Snowdrop, 
Foxglove. Cornflower, Lily-of-the-Valley, or 
other plants well known in his days, it is 
simply because either such plants failed to 
find a natural place in his story, or would 
have failed to make an immediate appeal to 
his audiences. Therefore, those who restrict a 
garden to the cultivation of the plants men- 
tioned by Shakespeare, in the belief that they 
aro including the plants commonly found in 
Elizabethan gardens, are greatly mistaken. 
The compilation of a book of the kind at 
present under consideration naturally takes 
the form of a series of short chapters dealing 
individually ‘with each plant; these forming, 
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about the year 1725. P. Collinson.” Ag the 
Greengage was named ‘Reine Claude da 
Bavay ” during the reign of Francis the First 
(1494-1547), in honour of his Queen, Claude de 
Bavay, it is difficult to believe that it did not 
find its way to England before the date implied 
by Peter Collinson. It would be interesting 
to know whether anyone has succeeded in 
identifying the ‘‘ Reine Claude de Bavay ” with 
any of the Plums mentioned by Elizabethan 
writers, either in print or MS. The Green- 
gage is not mentioned by Shakespeare. 
Among ths many notes of horticultural 
interest, the following is well in keeping with 
the general tone of the book: “ Horticulturists 
might with advantage take a lesson from some 
of our old-time cottage and farmhouse gardens, 
where flowers planted carelessly and without 
foresight as to colour blending yet produce a 
perfect artistic effect, impossible in the regular 
mathematical arrangement so noticeable in 
many places to-day.” It is pleasant also to 
read of the quiet philanthropy of the unknown 
gentleman who every year sends hundreds of 
boxes af Sweet Violets, gathered by chi'dren, 





FIG. 57.—ROMNEYA COULTERI AT THE BEECHES, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. (SEE PAGE 159.) 


as it were, a series of pegs on which to hang 
a collection of apt quotations from old authors, 
interwoven with critical and informative notes. 
This the author has endeavoured to give; and, 
supplemented as it is by a wealth of miscel- 
laneous information, the result is a very read- 
able book. In a few cases, however, the infor- 
mation as to the dates of the introductions of 
some of the plants may be challenged, as, for 
instance, 1530 as the “earliest English notice 
of the cultivated Lettuce.” Apart from the 
fact that it is found in the Anglo-Saxon herbals 
as ‘‘ Lactuce,”’ it appears in Alexander 
Neckam’s De naturis rerum, written before 1217, 
as “ Lettuce,” to be grown in gardens; and in 
Ion Gardener’s The Feate of Gardening, c. 
1440, as ‘‘ Letows.”’ In the case of the Potato 
(mentioned only once by Shakespeare, in a 
play published in 1602), the old supposition, 
now held to be untenable, that they were ‘‘first 
brought into England by Sir John Hawkins in 
the year 1565,” is quoted. Perhaps the most 
interesting point about introductions is a 
reference to L. W. Dillwyn’s Hortus Collin- 
sonianus, 1843, p. 60, as to the origin of the 
name Greengage. The full quotation is as 
follows: ‘‘ I was on a visit to Sir William Gage, 
a‘ Hengrave, near Bury; he was then near 
70; he told me that he first brought over, from 
France, the Grosse reine Claude, and introduced 
it into England, and in compliment to him the 
Plum was called the Green Gage; this was 


to blind institutions; but ‘what will be said 
of the local chemist who practically exter- 
minated the Henbane around Stratford-upon- 
Avon, so diligent was hiş search for materials 
to make hyoscyamine? 

Whilst not wishing by carping criticisms to 
detract anything implied as to the freshness 
and interest of this book, it must be pointed 
out that it contains many minor errors, chiefly 
in the capitalisation of some of the specific 
names. Other points one would be glad to see 
corrected in a second edition are as follows‘— 
p. 31, the story of Linnaeus falling on his 
knees before a Gorse bush in flower is now hel 
by authorities to be a myth; p. 87, the story 
credited to Linnaeus of the doctor dying from 
his own prescription of Aconite leaves, after 
a patient had refused to take the medicine, 18 
of doubtful authenticity, and in Dr. B. Daydon 
Jackson’s opinion originated from an account 
published by Linnaeus’s father-in-law, Dr. 
Johann Moraeus, of a fatal case of Aconite 
poisoning, where the plant was not taken on 
medical advice, but eaten by mistake as 4 
salad; p. 318, The best portrait of Gerard > 
that in the 1597 edition ‘of the Herball, ae 
was badly copied on a smaller scale for the 
engraved title-page of the 1633 [36] edition; 
p. 407. Bartholomaeus de Proprietatibus abet 
was not printed (!) in 1398, but only pare a 
into English by John Trevisa at that date 
S. 8S. ; 
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THE ROSE GARDEN. 


ROSE PAX. 


TooucH this Rose has been growing here 
for three or four years, it is only this summer 
that it has decidedly impressed me as an 
acquisition for the garden. Perhaps it Was the 
sudden heat wave we experienced in early July 
that revealed to me its merits as a decorative 
Rose. It was then that one became aware of 
its delicate but diffusive perfume. 

This Rose was introduced in 1918 by the 
Rev. J. H. Pemberton, and being tihe year 
of the armistice it was a happy thought of 
his to christen it Pax. He has been the means 
of bringing out in recent years several varieties 
of a new type of garden Rose, the Perpetual 
Hybrid Musk; and Pax would seem to be his 
most successful introduction so far in this line, 
Moonlight, perhaps, taking second place, though 
I must confess 1 write with limited experience. 

One of the distinguishing features of this 

class of Rose lies in its scent, which is derived 
from one of its wild parents, Rosa moschata, 
the White Musk Rose of the Himalayas. It 
is quite distinct from the familiar Damask or 
Tea scent, and disappointing to those unaware 
of its delicate nature. 
_ It is not, as a rule, revealed to any extent 
by sniffing the flower, as the Musk and Tea 
odours are. In fact, I fancy the judgment, 
of the majority on first smelling blooms of Pax 
would be to declare them as only faintly 
‘cented. But on a warm, still summer’s even- 
ing, by taking a seat in the vicinity of this 
Rose or by sitting in a room with a bowl of 
it, one becomes conscious of its pervading odour. 
It is a scent difficult to describe. To the writer 
it is neither sweet nor aromatic—a subtle 
something which pleases and is never over- 
powering. Mr. Pemberton thas referred to it 
as “a delicate and refined perfume, suggestive 
of Heather and Lime blossom.” Perhaps some 
noses are More sensitive to it than others, and 
it may be that one’s sense of smell has to 
become used to it to appreciate it. As Pax 
has often been mentioned as very fragrant, to 
prevent disappointment it is well for those who 
are not yet familar with this variety to know 
that its fragrance is of this elusive nature and 
may at times be not at all in evidence. 

Though Pax is described as a pure white 
Rose this statement needs some qualification. 
The flower has not the snowy whiteness of. 
say, that of Frau Karl Druschki. It is rather 
: a milky whiteness and cream coloured before 
ully expanded. Its pale yellow bud makes 
quite a pleasing buttonhole for a dark coat. 
Though often referred to as semi-single, it 
areg has sufficient petals to merit the term 
ee a These are fairly stout in texture. 
' oom when fully out reveals a fine rin 
ot yellow stamens, surrounding a daitean 
x dee stigmas. The variety is truly perpetual 
ih character and rarely without flowers during 
" summer and autumn. These are borne in 
Clusters with the individual flowers up to three 
hai or more in diameter. It has been 
oe as a magnificent Rose, but I think 

eae: delightful more aptly fits it. 

+ She variety is difficult to place as 
either ei It cannot strictly be defined as 

a a bedder, a climber, or a bush Rose. 
a the term semi-climber is most ap- 
bite t With me it throws up flowering shoots 
aks eet in height. Its floral wealth may 
a y be displayed to the best advantage 
shout ae It to a trellis. Its foliage-is bold, 
this 7 glossy and resistant to mildew. In 
quality, a the kingdom the wet-withstanding 
Theis Pas pA pai „is of much importance. 
PET a not ideal in this respect, it is 
nndesirabl’ armed by rain as to make it 
sian for gardens in the North-West of 

n Penning such notes on Ro i 
un ses let it be 
mpl pod that the remarks do not necessarily 

er parts of the country, especially 


th ; 
Ose blessed with a drier and warmer climate. 
Carlisle, 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


ROMNEYA COULTERI. 


I ENCLOSE a photograph (Fig. 57), which I 
hope will convey to your readers a fair 
idea of the beauty of a group of Romneya Coul- 
teri growing in the garden of H. Melville 
Simons, Esq., The Beeches, Harpsden, Henley- 
on-Thames, A very small specimen was planted 
in the autumn of 1917, and this has grown and 
spread until now the whole clump measures 
10 ft. in diameter. Some of the stems measure 
7 ft. in height, and the whole group 
has had as many as eighty flowers ex- 
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have a spread of forty-five feet; the girth of 
the trunk at the base is eleven feet, and at six 
feet from the ground the ee is eight feet. 
This is probably one of the finest trees of 
its kind in this country. A. B. Wadds. 


PRUNUS PUDDUM. 


A FRIEND has very kindly secured for me 
some seeds of Prunus puddum from the high- 
lands of Burma. I believe this Cherry to be 
very close to, if not identical with, P. cam- 
panulata of Macimowicz (Bull. Acad. Sc., St. 
Petersburg, XXIX.), a plant which has been 
described in America as one of the most valu- 
able of Mr. Wilson’s introduction into that 
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FIG. 58.—A FINE SPECIMEN OF GINKGO BILOBA AT ENGLEFIELD HOUSE GARDENS, 
READING. 


panded at one time. The group is on 
a sloping bank, in heavy loam containing 
a fair proportion of lime. The site has a south- 
west aspect. The plants have had no protection 
since the original was given a good covering of 
ashes during the first winter. Another specimen 
planted on the level ground, mas succeeded even 
better than the one illustrated, but is not in a 
good position for photographing. Not the least 
of the charm of Romneya Coulteri is the de- 
licious fragrance emitted by its large white 
flowers—a fragrance noticeable at some consider- 
able distance from the plants. W. Oliver. 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE MAIDEN- 
HAIR TREE (GINKGO BILOBA). 


THe accompanying illustration .(Fig. 58) 
shows a remarkably fine specimen of the 
Maidenhair tree, Ginkgo biloba, growing in the 
grounds of Englefield House, Reading, the resi- 
dence of J. Hubert Benyon, Esq. The tree 
is about sixty-five feet high, and its branches 


country. This is indeed high praise, and 
apparently well deserved, if one may judge 
by the beautiful plate in Miyoshi’s monograph 
on Japanese Cherries. 

As its name suggests, the pendulous flowers 
are campanulate in form and of a deep rose- 
red colour. These are said to appear before 
the foliage (in southern Japan as early as 
February and March), the leaves being of a 
very pleasing bright, glossy green hue. 

According to Wilson, P. campanulata was 
introduced into England by Messrs. Sander so 
long ago as 1899. It would be of interest to 
know if any of these plants are still in culti- 
vation, and I would personally greatly appre- 
ciate any information on this point. : 

According to my friend, P. puddum can resist 
at least 5° of frost in its native country, 
which would suggest that it is capable of out- 
door cultivation in the more favoured parts of 
Great Britain, although Mr. Bean tells me it 
has proved to be tender at Kew. Collingwood 
Ingram, The Grange, Benenden, Kent. 
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SEPTEMBER 15, 1923. 


MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


Tue first half of August was hot and sunny, 
but after the 16th there were only two days 
without rain. On the 29th there was a strong 
ale which brought down a great deal of fruit; 
and the temperature during the latter part of 
the month was often unseasonably low. The 
total rainfall amounted to 2.51 in., which is 
not excessive for August; but the low tempera- 
ture and lack of sunshine retarded the ripening 
of fruit. Weeds grew apace, and opportunities 
for effective cultivation were few. Thus the 
season continues to be thorougaly unfavourable 


for fruit-growing. 
PLUMS AND APPLES. 


The crops of Plums and Apples are proving 
even more disappointing than was anticipated. 
Rivés’ Early Prolific Plums, for instance, which 
hardly ever fail me, yielded 148 half-sieves, as 
compared with 907 last year; and Czar gave 
56 half-sieves against 333. Unfortunately prices, 
though good, were not high enough to com- 
pensate for the lack of quantity, this being due 
to the heavy imports of Continental Plums, 
the French crops being of exceptionally good 
quality this year. I look forward, however, 
to better fortune with the later varieties, as 
prices are rising with the decline of imports. 
There are light crops of Pond’s Seedling and 
President to be picked; but I have quite full 
yields of Victoria and Monarch. 

I find that the way to make the most of such 
a igst crop is to pick over several times to 
catch the fruit when fully ripe, and send to 
market in chip baskets bolding 7 lb. The fruit 
then sells for dessert for a good deal more than 
if packed in half-sieves. In a season of pler’ 
it is more important to pick as early as possible, 
when the fruit is coloured but still firm. 

The Apple crop is still more disappointing. 
Even where the yield appears to be fair on the 
trees, the crop when picked does not bulk 
well, owing to the big proportion of small fruit. 
Some of te cooking varieties, such as Lord 
Derby, Warner’s King and Royal Jubilee, have 
been exceptions; and such fruit of good size 
has sold very well. But the dessert varieties 
are very short, and of rough appearance, though 
the flavour, for some reason or other, is 
unusually good. Beauty of Bath, generally a 
strong feature with me, was very scarce; 
Worcester Pearmain is small and scabby; and 
es Orange Pippin will hardly be worth talking 
about. 

The Apples are being marketed as quickly as 
possible, as prices are probably now at their 
highest level. There are big crops in Canada 
and the United States; and the growers know 
that there is a shortage in this country, and 
are starting shipments early. There were 
Californian Apples on the London market at 
the end of August. This year home-grown 
Apples have had the market to themselves for 
a few weeks only. 


RETAILERS’ PROFITS. 


Retailers were let off lightly in the report of 
the Departmental Committee on the Distribution 
oi Fruit and Vegetables, As much of my fruit 
goes to a neighbouring town, I am able to keep 
an eve on the shops, and compare the prices at 
which they offer it to the public with the prices 
which they have to pay the commission sales- 
man. Chip baskets containing 7 lb. net of Plums 
realised 4s. 6d. each gross. This is a good prive 
and I do not complain of it; but I thought that 
the retailers would sell the baskets intact to 
the public with, say, a shilling margin. Instead 
of this they sold the fruit at 1s. (and even 
7 2d.) per lb., thus clearing 44d. per lb., or 
S. Sd. per basket. Rivers’ Early Prolific Plums 
were sold to the shops, at one time, at 10s. per 
alf-sieve of 28 lb., which works out at 44d. 
pr lb. These were offered to the public at 
d. per lb., equal to 16s. 4d. per half-sieve, a 
margin of 6s. 4d. Worcester Pearmain Apples 
sold wholesale at 9s. 6d. per half-sieve of 20 1b., 
Ie àd. per lb., were retailed at 9d. per lb., 
ee a margin of 34d. per lb., or 5s. 6d. per 
alf-sieve, The retailer’s excuse would be that 
much fruit goes bad on his hands, and that 
there is loss on weighing out in small amounts. 
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I contend that, even if we allow for this, the 
retailer is still getting an unfair share of the 
profit. Asa matter of fact, there could be little 
waste with this fruit, if any, because it was all 
most carefully graded for size and quality. I 
do not complain of the prices I received, which 
were good; but I do resent the retailer taking 
an afifait snare, and at the same time restricting 
tput. 
Busu FRUIT FARMS. 


I believe that the growers who have done best 
this year are the specialists in bush fruits, who 
are mostly small holders. The heaviest crops 
of Black Currants have been grown by cultiva- 
tors of a few acres; and the specialists in big 
dessert gooseberries have done well. Fungous 
diseases are making it almost impossible to grow 
satisfactory crops of such subjects on rough-and- 
ready lines between orchard trees. Bush fruit 


culture must pass more and more into the hands 
of small growers, who give the crops special 
attention and do most of their cultivation by 
hand. 


Those who think of taking up fruit- 


FIG. 60.—HELIAMPHORA NUTANS (SEE P. 160). 


growing for a living might be well advised to 
establish bush fruit farms instead of adding to 
the acreage under orchard trees, which already 
threatens to become too extensive. 


WASPS AND APHIDES. 


In seasons when aphides are unusually trouble- 
some, we are generally told by naturalists that 
it is because we kill off their natural enemies 
the wasps. This year we have had both aphides 
and wasps in plenty, and it cannot be said that 
the wasps have suppressed the aphides to any 
noticeable extent. They came too late to do 
much good in this direction, and they are in 
themselves a serious plague, because of the 
fruit they spoil, Nests ‘have been numerous and 
very strong. I have destroyed a great many. 
At the beginning of the season I used carbon 
bisulphide, which answered very well provided 
that the entrance to the nest led downwards, 
so that the heavy gas could penetrate. In the 
side of a bank it 1s not so certain in results. 
I have now gone back to cyanide of potassium. 
One does not care to have this about, on account 
of its very poisonous nature, but it appears to 
be the most satisfactory wasp-destroyer. <A 
small lump can be dropped into the entrance to 
the nest, or a solution can be made and used 
on wads of cotton-wool; and it does not matter 
whether the work be done by day or night. 
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STAKING YOUNG TREES. 

A gale like that experienced during August 
finds out faults in the staking and tying of 
young trees. If the binding material has become 
rotten it parts, and the stem is soon damaged 
against the top of the stake. If the stake snaps 
the tree is blown over and the root-hold 
loosened. The best stakes I have used are made 
from Sweet Chestnut poles, with the ends 
pointed and the part that is to be driven into 
the ground coated with creosote, waich gives a 
longer life than tar. For tying I like thick, 
soft cord, known locally as hay cord. This 1s 
passed round twice so as to enclose both tree 
and stake, the tree being held away from the 
stake a few inches. The ends of the cord are 
then brought round between the tree and stake, 
twisted round t'he strands of cord several times, 
and tied. This forms a cushion of cord 
(including the knot) which serves to keep the 
tree away from the stake, and yet holds it 
securely. The job is easy to do. but difficult to 
describe. 

HALF-CULTIVATED ORCHARDS. 


So far I am satisfied with the method of half- 
cultivation adopted in the older plantations this 
year. The alleys between the rows of trees 
are cultivated by horse-drawn implements, but a 
strip about 6 ft. wide on which the trees 
actually stand, is left under grass instead of 
being hoed by hand as hitherto. The grass is 
cut twice in the season and allowed to rot where 
it lies. The saving of labour as against clean 
cultivation over the whole area is very con- 
siderable, and I hone that results will be better 
than if the orchard were grassed down entirely. 
I read in a contemporary that this method of 
half-cultivation is quite recognised in Canada, 
where it is called the sod strip method. I am 
glad to learn that one of the benefits which I 
hoped to gain from it, the higher colouring of 
the fruit as compared with that grown under 
clean cultivation, is secured in Canada. In that 
country, however, a cover crop is sown on the 
cultivated strips in July, and ploughed under 
in spring, thus acting as a substitute for organic 
manures. Market Grower. 





LOCAL PLUMS. 


ANYONE visiting a fruit market in Worcester- 
shire—Evesham or Pershore—in September 
would see a predominance of that Plum which 
is common to the county and is known as the 
Yellow Egg, or Pershore. It is one of the com- 
monest of Plums—in many private gardens it is 
not represented at all—and yet it is one of the 
most valuable. If Worcestershire fruit-growers 
were asked what they think about it they 
would admit the merits of Prolific, Czar, Monarch 
and the rest, deplore the devastation caused 
amongst Victoria by silver leaf, but they would 
sing loudest of all the praises of the native 
Yellow Egg Plums, which fill the baskets and 
pay the rent. Last year there was a glut of 
Plums and one heard stories of tons of Pershores 
that were never picked but rotted on the ground. 
This statement is not denied, but in spite of it 
probably Pershore realised more money than 
any other variety, because it has two markets— 
green and ripe—and the yield per tree was 
enormous. 

This is admittedly a bad Plum year, yet in 
the Worcestershire markets there are more Per- 
shore Plums than any cther sort, which confirms 
the local contention that “ Egg” Plums bear 
when other varieties fail, and growers who are 
fortunate in having a crop have nothing to com- 
plain of as regards the price. The vitality of 
the tree, too, is extraordinary. It does not 
grow very big, and consequently the Pershore 
Plum trees are planted closely together; if the 
variety cropped less heavily it would probably 
be more robust. In the early part of this 
summer the Pershore Plum trees presented a 
pitiable appearance. The leaves which in the 
first place were curled and crippled through 
aphis, afterwards turned brown, and the trees 
looked as though they had been scorced by fire. 
It seemed as though they could not recover and 
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must dic, but the aphis departed, a new crop 
of leaves appeared, and in addition to now look- 
ing fresh and healthy, many of the trees that 
suffered severely have brought fair crops of fruit 
to maturity. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Egg Plum 
is an institution of great commercial importance 
in Worcestershire. Indeed, one might go further 
and claim that the development of the important 
fruit-growing industry in the county is due more 
to the Pershore Plum than anything else. Nature 
originated it in the district which bears its 
name, and while there are now Red Pershore 
and Purple Egg Plums, I do not think the yellow- 
fruited parent is likely to be superseded. Propa- 
gation ig an easy matter, as trees throw up 
suckers from the roots to such an extent as to 
become a nuisance, and these suckers are re- 
moved and transplanted to make future trees. 
In short, the story of the Pershore Plum is also 
the story of the growth of the fruit-growing 
industry in Worcestershire, with one factor 
added, namely, the ‘‘ Evesham custom ” as it 
is applied to the tenure of market gardens and 
fruit plantations, and gives a security that 
farmers cannot be said to enjoy. No wonder that 
Worcestershire folk think a lot of their native 
Plum, because if Nature had never introduced it 
and the Evesham custom respecting land tenure 
had not been devised, the county, confined to 
agriculture, would never have been as productive 
and prosperous as it is to-day. 

In the adjoining county of Gloucestershire, 
in the orchard lands along the Severn Vale, there 
ix another local Plum which, if not so famous 
as the Pershore, owing to the fact that it has 
not been known so long, is eagerly sought after 
in September in the fruit markets at Gloucester 
and Grange Court. The Plum I refer to is the 
Blaisdon Red, named after the little village on 
the borders of the Forest of Dean, where it 
originated as one of Nature's accidents less than 
a century ago. The story goes that an Apricot 
tree grew on a farmhouse wall at Blaisdon, and 
as Apricots often do, the tree died. A Plum 
shoot, however, grew up from the root, and it was 
left probably more by accident than design until 
it bore fruit. The tree threw up more suckers, 
and, little by little, trees of Blaisdon Red were 
planted first in the village and then in sur- 
rounding parishes until now there are thousands 
of trees in the Severn Vale, while the number 
increases every year. This story of the origin 
of Blaisdon Red may or may not be strictly 
true. but it is accented for the want of a better 
—there could hardly be a prettier. Now as to 
the effect that act of Nature has had on this 
particular nart of Gloucestershire. In the first 
place the Plum trees. costing little or nothing 
bevond the labour of planting, have brought con- 
siderable grist to the mills of farmers and small 
holders. They have brought profit to land 
that returned verv Jittle revenue before. and have 
more than doubled the capital value of such 
land. If there is a hardier or more vigorous 
Plum than Blaisdon Red I have yet. to see it. 
and it has the merit, not enioved by many 
varieties. of thriving on grass land. In colour 
the Plum is red. oval in shane. it travels well 
and is not affected bv wet weather. Last vear 
there was a glut of Blaisdon Red. prices ruled 
Inw. and some crons were not picked. but the 
bie trees bear such heavv burdens that I question 
whether under glut conditions any other varietv 
paid as well as this did 

This season the story is different. Rv com- 
narison with last vear. Blaisdon Red Plums are 
acarce, but orchards here and there have vielded 
fruits, and the shortage is reflected in tha nrires 
reqlised. For jam-making and bortline, Blaicsdan 
Red is highlv favoured, but with the nresent 
atate of the jam trade and the price of sugar 
it may be as well nerhans that crons are not. 
heavy thia vear. When it is realised how the 
Rlaisdon Red Plum has almost created an in- 
dustry one cannot help thinking how that. first 
tree of it raised by accident, so to say. might 
easily have been destroyed: consenuently its nre- 
eopvation has nroved a blessing to farmers and 
frnit-growers in the Severn Vale and the bordere 
of the Forest. of Dean. 
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Concerning both the Plums I have referred to 
some people talk pessimistically about too many 
Pershores and too many Blaisdon Reds being 
planted, but there need be no fear of this if 
the methods of distribution are looked after and 
improved. We are not likely to grow more 
Plums in the country than the population cam 
consume, provided the producer and the con- 
sumer can be brought closer together and there 
is also a considerable fall in the price of sugar. 
Even last year, when Plums were rotting under 
the trees in Gloucestershire, there were people 
who could not obtain them, and railway com- 
panies were paid more for carrying the fruit 
from one part of the country to another than 
the growers obtained for producing it. G. H. H. 








REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF THE 
FRUIT CROPS. 


(See Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. 71-76.) 
(Continued from page 149.) 


ENGLAND, 8. 

KeNnT.—Fruit crops generally are under the 
average, no doubt owing to cold nights and 
east winds when the trees were blooming, and 
these damp nights were accompanied by very 
low temperature. Our soil overlies chalk. John 
Thomas Shann, Betteshanger Park Gardens, 
Lastry, Dover, 


——Never had fruit trees looked more promis- 
ing than in the spring of this year, the orchards 
being sheets of bloom, but a cold and unusually 
supless spring brought many evils in its train, 
and in many cases the fruit trees have rarely 
looked worse. Aphis on Apples and Cherries 
made a filthy deposit on the foliage, and where 
spraying was not carried out the growth was 
crippled and the trees look most unhealthy. 
Though almost sunless, little rain fell in June, 
consequently the trees got no natural cleansing, 
and the abnormal heat wave which set in early 
in July found most things unprepared, and the 
grower has, in many instances, had a very bad 
season. Strawberries, which looked especially 
promising at one time, were stunted and starved 
by the drought and cold nights, and did not 
develop properly. J. G. Weston, 30, North 
Street, Ashford. 


MIDDLESEX.—Peaches are good and the trees 
healthy. Apples are a plentiful crop, notwith- 
standing a in the season the leaves suffered 
very much through frost and cold nights, also 
insects. Pear trees failed to bloom, consequentlv 
we have no Pears. Plums at one time promised 
well, but the tiny fruits dropped wholesale and 
left only a moderate quantity to mature—and 
the same remarks applies to Cherries. Goose- 
berries were very good, but Raspberries and 


Currants were poor; Strawberries were satis- 
factory. I attribute this to placing a slight 
covering of straw over the flowers during the 


frosty nights that we experienced when the 
blossoms were expanded. Fhe soil here is light 
and porous. H. Markham, 
Gardens, Barnet, 


Wrotham Park 





The promise of a wonderful year for fruit 
has unfortunately not been fulfilled. Pear trees 
in general developed little blossom, although 
some sorts, Pitmaston Duchess, Duchess d’An- 
goulême, Gratioli de Jersey, in particular, were 
heavily laden, but none of it set. Plums were a 
fine sight when in flower, and much of the blossom 
seemed to set only to fall later. Apples, 
Raspberries and Strawberries are the only satis- 
factory fruits. Aphis of all kinds have been a 
positive plague. Morello Cherries were crippled 
and the fruit dropped, although the trees had 
been repeatedly washed. Altogether it is a very 
discouraging year for fruit. Geo. Head 
Fulwell Park Gardens, Twickenham. 


Scurrey.—The fruit crops generally in this 
district are very poor. In places there is a 
medium crop of Apples. At Gatton. such kinds 
as King of the Pippins and Wealthy are good 
average crops. Bramley’s Seedling is also fruit- 
ing well, excepting on the young trees. Pears 
are nearly a complete failure. Plums are scarce 
Victoria trees on walls are bearing a fair crop, 
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hut we have only a very few Gages. Cherries 
were very scarce. Peaches and Nectarines are 
both bad crops. Apricots set well, but the 
fruit dropped during the stoning period. 
J. Collier, Gatton Park Gardens, Reigate. 


-— The fruit prospects in this neighbourhood 
are generally poor, there being only about one- 
third the usual crops. Pears are a failure. 
Apples developed plenty of blossom, which gave 
good hopes, but the preceding year had been 
most unfavourable to the ripening of the wood. 
This, with swarms of all kinds of pests, marred 
our hopes for a good fruit harvest. For miles 
round these gardens the foliage of many fruit 
trees is completely riddled by insects. Black 
Currants suffered in a similar manner. Straw- 
berries have been small and of poor quality. 
Gooseberries, Red Currants and Raspberries 
were all heavy crops of fine quality. Our soil 
is heavy Sussex clay. F. Jordan, Ford 
Manor Gardens, Lingfield. 

With the exception of Pears, the various 
fruits blossomed freely, but the very unfavour- 
able weather conditions of early summer greatly 
hindered the development of the fruits. Much of 
the Plum blossom was damaged by frost. or by 
cold wind. Gooseberries were a heavy crop, and 
the quality seemed to be above that of recent 
years, Strawberries gave early promise of food 
crops but finished badly, as also have Kasp 
berries. Alan N. Rawes, R.H.S. Garden, 
Wisley, Ripley. 

The fruit crops are very disappointing. 

Plums and Damsons are all absolute 
failures. The trees were covered with blossom. 
and during that period we had three severe 
frosts registering 12°, which was 4° higher than 
in any of the winter months. Apples are a 
poor crop, but the quality is good. Strawbernes 
were abundant, the size and quantity of the 
fruits being easily a record, although the ripen- 
ing period commenced a fortnight later than 
usual. Our soil is very light and porous, resting 
on chalk. H. Prince, Polesden Lacey Gardens, 
Dorking. 

Sussex.—There was every prospect of guod 
fruit crops here until the beginning of May, 
when we had several sharp frosts and fierce 
gales until nearly the end of June. I do not 
remember a worse May and June; it was very 
disheartening to see most crops at a standstill 
for so long through cold. Of small fruns 
Gooseberry were an average number, and very 
good. Strawberries were also satisfactory, but 
all kinds of Currants were oie the average 

ield and of bad quality. Raspberries were an 
EE crop. : Cook, Glynde Place 
Gardens, Glynde. 


Orchard trees generally, with the excep- 
tion of Pears, blossomed profusely, and in many 
cases a satisfactory cfop of fruit set; but thi 
has since been thinned severely by adverse 
weather, insect pests, and diseases. A large 
proportion of Apples will be small and scabby. 


Amongst bush fruits Gooseberries and Red Cur- 
Black Currants 








Pears, 





rants were heavy crops, l 
moderale, and Raspberries light. Strawberrirs 
had a prolonged season, and were of go 


uality. The season is remarkable for the slow 
develoowent of fruit and the prevalence of pests 
and diseases. E. M. Bear, Magham Down 
Hailsham. 


We have the lightest crops of Apples and 
Pears at Gravetye for many years, which may 
be due to various causes, such as the extra- 
ordinary crops borne in the previous year. an 

lack of sunshine during the latter half of 1922 
Many Pear trees failed to produce flowers, yet 
trees of a few sorts were conspicuous during the 
flowering season, and have set good crops of 
fruit. rees of Apple Lane’s Prince Albert 
flowered very late and were a mass of bloom, 
but scarcely any of the flowers set. Codlin 
Apples are a heavy crop, and an occasional tree 
of Bramley’s Seédling is loaded. There are, how: 
ever, many trees without fruit. All fruit trees, 
and especially Plums, suffered severely ee 
aphis and caterpillar, and while a tree here an 

there of the latter carries a good crop, many ar 
barren. Small fruits were plentiful and goud ; 
Raspberries decidedly so. Ernest Markham, 
Gravetye Manor Gardens, East Grinstead. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


British Bulbs—or Dutch?—The bulb season 
having arrived, the ‘‘trade’’ is in its usual 

anic about the wiles of the wicked Dutchmen. 
Members of the H.T.A. have circulated a reprint 
from Truth warning gardeners of the dangers of 
buying their bulbs abroad. This sort of propa- 
ganda is futile, and likely to defeat the very 
object it sets out to achieve for British firms, 
because commonsense will lead any reader of 
this pamphlet to detect the motives of prejudice 
selfishness and unfairness which underlie it. I 
hold no brief for unfair foreign competition, but 
many cultivators of bulbs have purchased their 
requirements from abroad for years, and will 
continue to do so, from Dutch houses of repute, 
and in cases where they have been disappointed 
by questionable suppliers they will try elsewhere. 
Only, they will study bulb advertisements with 
greater caution and place their orders against 
those announcements from which they derive 
confidence. The right way to get at the British 
buyer is to convince him, throug advertising, of 
the better service and guarantees he secures by 
purchasing his bulbs in this country, instead of 
leaving advertising initiative to the foreigner. 
The gardening papers are refusing hundreds of 
pounds wet of advertising business every 
autumn from Dutch firms in order to placate the 
British trader; business which is only passed 
on to the daily press. This sacrifice on the part 
of horticultaral journals is not, however, re- 
warded by the support of the majority of bulb 
firms in this country, whose one-sided position 
cannot for long remain tenable. If they cali 
upon the gardening Press to restrict the 
foreigner, they must see that there is some 
saatification for it, as well as an alternative, 
otherwise the Press must be allowed that free 
hand which the dailies exercise. After all, is 
there not such a thing as the freedom of the 
Press? A. J. G. Surrey. 


Pelargonium Rollison’s Unique.—Until I rea! 
Mr. Lynch's most interesting notes (p. 84), this 
old favourite greenhouse plant had quite gone 
out of my memory. What memories are con- 
jured up by the name! Rollison’s, of Tooting; 
Mileham, the Orchid grower; Shelstone, the 
soft-wooded grower and traveller. With what 

ride we were shown the well-grown Vandas 
b the former, and the fine trained specimens 
of Mrs. Pollock, Star of India and other tricolor 
Pelargoniums, then in the heights of their fame! 
The Ericas and other hard-wooded plants were 
also well grown and shown by this noted firm. 
Pelargonium Rollison’s Unique, with its grey, 
woolly foliage, which sets off the purple flowers, 
was a great favourite at that time, for cultiva- 
tion in baskets, for trailing over the conservatory 
stage, or training up a wall indoors or out; it 
was always attractive. It is pleasing to know 
that it has not entirely gone out of cultivation. 
C. Orchard, Smoglands, Bembridge, I.0.W. 


Bokhara Clover.—I have read with interest 
and pleasure Messrs. Wm. Power and Co.’s 
letter re the above on p. 136 of The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for September 1. Having handled 
the original variety for more than fifty years 
and seen the plant growing in three different 
Continents (including eight European countries 
and the United States from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific) for fodder and for bees, I felt, and 
still feel, justified in expressing the opinion 
I did respecting its value and use. Messrs. 
Power are, I doubt not, more fully equipped 
than I am to appraise its merit for culture in 
Ireland, but the crops that have come under 
my notice in England under good and bad soil 
and cultivation have only given the most meagre 
support to the grotesque statements in favour 
of Bokhara Clover contained in the newspaper 
article with which my letter was chiefly con- 
cerned. Such statements as ‘‘ which contains 
the secret of England’s independence of foreign 
meat supplies, and may change the course of 
Britain’s economic history ” may mislead credu- 
lous farmers not well posted in these matters, 
and ought, in my opinion, to be thoroughly 
exposed. I know the plant is well adapted for 
bees, because I have many times seen it demon- 
strated on a very large scale, and there is a 





market for an unlimited amount of honey at 
a reasonable price. But as a forage crop, unless 
the land really will not grow anything better, 
I still assert that the farmer will be well advised 
to neglect it and devote his attention to such 
portions of his farm as will produce even small 
crops of Lucerne, Berseem or other crops of 
tried and proved value. I did not for a moment 
think of comparing it with Swede, Mangel or 
Cabbage. S. B. D. 

The Runner Bean.—I am greatly indebted to 
Mr. C. Capp, of the Old Abbey Gardens, 
Leiston, and K., Dublin, for their interesting 
and, I think, important communications on the 
advantages of cropping from two, three and 
even seven year old plants of Runner Beans 
(see p. 121, August 25). Runner Beans are often 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL DAHLIA. 


SEPTEMBER 5.—The National Dahlia Society 
is to be congratulated on the success of the 
Society’s annual show, which was held in the 
R.H.S. Hall, Westminster, on this date. A 
week previously the devastating gale, which 
raged over the country, had damaged so many 
plants that the tations of a show 
were damped considerably. But under the in- 
fluence of more genial weather the plants re- 
vived and produced sufficient flowers to make 
an exceedingly interesting display. Some of the 
trade growers found themselves unable to bring 
representative collections, but others were in a 





FIG. 61.—NEW COLLERETTE DAHLIA MRS. PERRY. 


preferred to French or Kidney Beans, and there 
1s no smal] advantage in obtaining early crops. 
Of this there is now good evidence, but it 
is not aiways done, even Where there could 
be no difficulty about it. I think I could say 
this for at least one gardener in Cornwall. 
With reference to Torquay, I find by inquiry 
that one market grower, while aware of the 
earlier crop to be obtained from plants that 
have come through the winter, is unable to 
benefit because he requires the ground for 
another crop. The difficulty, however, is ap- 
parently removed by Mr. Capp’s plan of taking 
up and storing the roots. It is a plan that 
might, perhaps, be often adopted. I have heard 
also from another grower, who mentions the 
larger crop to be obtained the second year, 
but he also refers to the difficulty of sparing 
the requisite ground. My finest Bean of last 
year’s sowing, obediently twining on a string 
against a wall, though under the worst con- 
ditions of poor soil and light, is now twelve 
feet high with good foliage, and has flowers or 
buds at all the joints nearly to the base, but it 
is evidently unable to bear fruit. If I had the 
opportunity I should certainly be tempted to 
try an experiment with some plants against 
a wall in good soil and exposure, perhaps in 
the spaces between fruit trees. R. Irwin Lynch. 


more fortunate position. The general quality of 
the blooms was high, and in many cases the 
competition was good. The new classes, which 
the committee had arranged with the object of 
encouraging the purely amateur grower who 
tends his garden unaided, proved to be very suc- 
cessful and attracted a gratifying number of 
entries. 
NEw DAHLIAs, 

The Joint Dahlia Committee of the R.H.S. 
and the N.D.S. which sat at 2 p.m., found no 
fewer than 43 seedlings awaiting judgment, and 
selected the ten following novelties for trial at 
Wisley :— 

Thomas Ewbank (see Fig. 55).—A Paeony- 
flowered variety, coloured Geranium-scarlet in 
the centre, passing to rose at the tips and the 
outer florets, a pretty combination of colouring. 
The florets are quilled and are almost pointed 
at the tips. The stems are very dark in colour 
and of a stiff, wiry nature, so that the bloom 
ix held well erect. Shown by Mr. A. J. COBB, 
University College Gardens, Reading. 

Mrs. Perry (see Fig. 61).—A very fine col- 
lerette variety of good form, and somewhat of 
a new break, for the segments forming the collar 
lie almost flat against the florets. The colour 
of both the florets and collar is light crimsom 
Shown by Messrs. W. TRESEDER, LTD. 
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Thomas Want.—A Cactus variety of the large 
exhibition type, the flower measuring eight 
inches across. The florets, which are a beauti- 
ful shade of coral red, incurve toward the centre 
and the edges are rolled back, forming more 
or less fluted segments. 


Zebra.—A compact exhibition Cactus variety 
with white florets striped and spotted with deep 
crimson. In this case also the florets are in- 
curved toward the centre and rolled back at the 
edges. The flower stem is stout and stiff, a 
desirable quality in the Cactus type of flower. 
These three varieties were shown by Messrs. 
STREDWICK AND Son. 


Victory.—A large decorative variety of rosy- 
mauve colour, with a dull fawn centre. The 
blooms are developed on fine, stiff stems. 


Amun Rar.—A_ decorative variety of the 
largest size; the biggest bloom measured nine 
inches across each way. It is a very shapely 
flower and has a good centre. The colour is 
pale apricot with a rosy suffusion, the central 
florets being a darker shade. Shown by Mr. H. 
WooLman, Shirley, Birmingham. 

Little Jenny.—A charming single variety of 
very attractive colouring. There is a ring of 
crimson around the golden centre, and this is 
succeeded by saffron yellow, which passes to 
pale rosy-pink at the tips of the florets. The 
whole flower seems to carry a delicate sheen or 
bloom, which greatly enhances its beauty. 
Shown by Messrs. TRESEDER, LTD. 


Defiance.—A miniature  Paeony - flowered 
variety of deep reddish-orange colour. Judging 
by the number of buds carried by the growths 
the plant is very free blooming and an excellent 
garden variety. 

Nutfield Priory.—A miniature Paeony variety 
of pale orange colour on a gold ground, the base 
of the florets being wholly yellow. It is a com- 
panion flower to the above. Both these were 
shown by Messrs. J. CHEAL AND SONS. 

Vie la France.—Another Paeony-flowered 
variety, but of deep, clear crimson colour. The 
stems are very dark, almost black, and the 
foliage also is very dark. Shown by Mr. A. J. 
COBB. 


OPEN CLASSES. 


Messrs. W. TRESEDER, LTD., were alone in 
the two classes for show and fancy Dahlias, 
but they were deservedly awarded both first 
prizes for excellent collections. Of their 2¢ 
blooms, distinct, Mr. Chamberlain, Charles 
Wood, Warrior and Mrs. Sanders were the very 
best, while among the 12 we selected Duchess 
of Albany, Merlin, Charies Wood and a beauti- 
ful sport from T. W. GIRDLESTONE, as being of 
much more than average merit. | 

In the classes for show Cactus varieties, 
Messrs. J. STREDWICK AND SON were, as usual, 
pre-eminent. They were awarded the first prizes 
for (a) 18 varieties, six blooms of each; (b) 24 
blooms, distinct; and (c) six blooms, distinct. 
Qf the many good varieties staged, the follow- 
ing were of outstanding merit: Fellows Martin, 
Silverhill Park, Mrs. A. T. Barnes, Mammoth 
Supreme, Gloriosa, Highwayman and Lucien. 
The best 12 Cactus varieties, shown on boards, 
were displayed by Mr. H. Wootman, who in- 
cluded superb blooms of Abbotsford, Meridian, 
Mammoth and Miss C. A. Gilliatt. Wi 

The first prize for 12 vases of Cactus varieties 
was awarded to Messrs. J. CHEAL AND SONS 
for a very beautiful collection of decorative 
varieties of such sorts as Queen of Pinks and 
Mrs. H. B. Brandt. They were also first in 
the classes for (a) six miniature Cactus varieties , 
(b) 24 Pompon varieties; (c) 12 Pompon varie- 
ties; (d) 24 varieties of Single Dahlias ; le) six 
varieties, large Paeony-flowered; (f) six varie- 
ties, small Paeony-flowered; and (g) both 
classes for Collerettes. Of the last-named they 
had well-formed, typical specimens of Scarlet 
Queen, Vera, Henri Farman, Mrs. J. Courtold 
and Miss Short. Amongst the Pompons, Daisy, 
Irene, Silver Queen and Regulus, of those on 
wire frames, were daintily beautiful, while the 
vases of Girlie, Electra, Daisy and Gwyn were 
particularly charming in their formal shape and 
lovely colouring. Marie, Leon and Kitty were 


delightful examples of the show singles. The 
Paeony-flowered varieties included Ethel May, 
Yellow Prince (large), Leonie Cobb, Rosie and 
Hector (small). 

Among the six varieties of Large Decoratives 
so well shown by Mr. H. WOOLMAN, were mag- 
nificent vases of President Wilson, Futurity and 
Fireflame. 

AMATEURS’ CLASSES. 


The general quality of the blooms in the 
amateurs’ section was particularly good, and 
was continued in the new classes for amateurs 
who do not employ paid assistance in their 
gardens. The principal amateur prize-winners 
were: Mrs. GUINNESS, Mr. W. J. CRAMP, Mr. 
A. T. Barnes, Mr. A. Brown, Mr. A. F. 
TOFIELD, Mr. M. Howarp and Mr. S. H. 
WHITE. 

In the classes for Cactus Dahlias the outstand- 
ing varieties were Saffron, Abbotsford, Mrs. 
Harvey, Edith Page, Canary, Miss Stredwick, 
Sidney Jones and Edgar S. Jackson. The 
Pompons in the amateurs’ section were the best 
of their type in the show, and the tiny, per- 
fectly formed blooms were of such varieties as 
Glow, Bacchus and Sunset. 

The decorative classes were very popular and 
added materially to the attractions of the ex- 
hibition. Mrs. A. R. BIDE won both first 
prizes in the dinner table and the basket classes 
with artistic arrangements. Mr. FRED. 
TRESEDER won first prizes with boldly arranged 
vases and bowls of Dahlias, which were greatly 
admired. 

TRADE GROUPS. 


The large collections of Dahlias so well ar- 
ranged by the principal trade growers were 
magnificent displays. Messrs. CARTER, PAGE 
AND Co. filled a very large space with an up-to- 
date collection of ail types, though we believe 
the judges considered oniy the regulation 30 feet 
Tun of this exhibit when making awards. They 
had big stands of Coronation, a scariet minia- 


ture Cactus; Our Annie, small decorative; 
Sweet Briar; Masterpiece, a broad-petalled 
Cactus of pale lavender colouring; Winter 


Queen, white decorative; Mr. Dressel-Huys, 
soft shell-pink Decorative and Pothos, a blue 
Decorative (Large Gold Medal). 

In a smaller collecticn of exceedingly fresh 
and perfectly formed blooms, arranged with 
great skill, Mr. J. T. West included a sur- 
prising variety: Magnet, Pink Pearl, Abund- 
ance and W:lli2, of the miniature decorative 
varieties, and Olivia, Vixen, Sparkler and 
Gallus of the charming miniature Paeony- 
flowered, are the names of only a few of the 
splendid sorts so well shown by Mr. West (Gold 
Medal). 

A very attractive style of arrangement was 
adopted by Messrs. JARMAN AND Co., whose 
elegant baskets contained beautiful blooms, such 
as Joyce Goddard, an orange and scarlet Cac- 
tus; Rose Supreme, and Royal Standard (Silver- 
Gilt Medal). 

Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons added materially 
to the group they showed on the previous day, 
and included such varieties as Cassandra, 
Harold, La France, Lorna and, amongst the 
Star varieties, Surrey Star, Lowfield Star, Coral 
Star and Horley Star. A basket of Coltness 
Gem well illustrated the value of this dwarf 
variety for bedding purposes, and the adjoining 
basket of Mincio was even brighter (Silver-Gilt 
Medal). 

Near the door Mr. CHas. TURNER arranged 
a small collection of very good varieties (Silver 
Medal). ‘The CENTRAL GARDENS SUPPLIES 
associated their Dahlias with Gypsophila 
paniculata and foliage, and by so doing made a 
very attractive display as well as showing good 
Dahlias (Silver Medal). At various poinis 
around the hall there were miscellaneous collec- 
tions which added to the interest of the show 
and especially pleased those of the visitors who 
do not attend the fortnightly meetings. The 
National Dahlia Societv made awards of medals 
to these groups, the chief of which were Messrs, 
SUTTON AND Sons, Gold Medal for Montbretias ; 
Messrs. KELWAY AND SONS and Messrs. R. H. 
Batu, Larp., Silver-Gilt Medals, both for 
Gladioli. 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF 
HORTICULTURAL. 


SEPTEMBER 5-8.—Thəe second annual show 
under the auspices of the Corporation of the 
City of Glasgow and the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Horticultural Society was held in the 
Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, on these dates. This 
show has become one of great importance, and it 
is well worthy of the dignity of the second city 
of the Empire. It is satisfactory to know that 
in a great industrial city like Glasgow a flower 
show of such magnitude can be held so success- 
fully. The entries numbered 3,456, being an 
increase over last year of more than 300, and 
at the close of the show on Saturday evening 
we were informed that the attendance of the 
public had been most gratifying to the promoters. 

The quality of the competitive exhibits was 
of a very high order of merit, vegetables being 
especially fine. Fruit was not up to the high 
standard attained at last year’s show, as the 
climatic conditions over Scotland generally have 
been of an adverse character, yet the results 
collectively were good. Sweet Peas were staged 
in grand condition, and several authorities on 
this flower who were present declared that the 
finest examples are seen at the Glasgow shows. 
The vases shown by Mr. James Patt, Killearn. 
were stated to be the finest seen this year at 
any of the leading exhibitions. Roses were not 
so fine as usual, but in all other classes the 
exhibits were of splendid quality. The sum of 
£1,500 was offered in prize money, and, in 
addition, there were many valuable cups and 
other trophies as well as medals. There were 
381 classes in all. One of the most important 
was for a rock or rock and water garden, 
arranged on the floor level in a space of 30 feet 
by 15 feet, to be viewed from the front only. 
There were four prizes of £40, £30, £20, and £10 
respectively. The first prize was easily won by 
Messrs. OLIVER AND Hunter, Moniaive, Dum- 
friesshire, for an artistic and natural piece of 
rock and water work. The plants employed 
were in keeping with the high order of the 
design of the garden. 

For a group of stove and greenhouse plants 
arranged for effect on the floor, and to occupy 
a circle 20 feet in diameter, similar o were 
offered as for the rock gardens. In addition 
the Corporation of the City of Glasgow Challenge 
Cup went to the winner of the first prize. This 
was secured by Mr. W. A. Hotmes, West End 
Nurseries, Chesterfield, for a highly decorative 
arrangement of foliage and flowering plants; the 
second prize was won by Mr. T. M. Pera. 
Highfield Nursery, Great Horton, Bradford, and 
the third by W. Coats, Esq., Paisley (gr. Mr. 
Peter McQuarrie). For a group of Lihums. 
arranged on the floor to occupy a circle of 
9 feet in diameter, Mr. T. M. Perca excelled 
with finely grown specimens. Mr. A. T 
Hargison, Maybole, Ayrshire, was the leading 
winner in the class for six pots of perpetual: 
flowering Carnations. Mr. James TEMPLETON 
was the principal winner in the classes for pot 
Palms. In the class for three stove or green- 
house plants, Mr. JoHN WELSH, Glasgow, was 
placed first, and Mr. James TEMPLETON gained 
premier honours for three ornamental foliage 
plants. He was also first for three Dracaenas. 
W. Coats, Esq., Paisley (gr. Mr. P. McQuarrie, 
led in the classes for 12 varieties of plants suit- 
able for table decoration, and he was also first 
in the class for Crotons. Sir Jonn Rerp, Ascos. 
Bute (gr. Mr. I. Davidson), was a prominent 
winner in the classes for pot plants. In all 
there were 44 classes in this section. Some very 
finely grown examples were shown in nearly 
every class by amateurs and gardeners. 

There were twenty classes for Roses, the 
principal one for a collection of cut Roses. 
artistically arranged, to occupy a space of 15 feet 
by 6 feet. There were four entries. The first 
prize, which included the Eastwood Challenge 
Cup, was won by Mr. Tomas ROBINSON, 
Porchester Nurseries, Nottingham. He staged 
a fine lot of beautifully coloured flowers. 
Messrs. B. McGrepy anp Son, Portadown, 
were second; Messrs. ALLAN, Norwich, third; 
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and Mr. E. J. Hicks, Twyford, fourth. Messrs. 
T. Surra AND Sons, Stranraer, were winners in 
the class for six baskets of decorative Roses. 
In the class for 48 blooms, distinct varieties, 
Messrs. Hvem Dickson, Ltp., Belfast, were 
first, whilst Messrs. D. AND W. Croat, Broughty 
Ferry, led in the class for 24 blooms. The other 
principal prizewinners in the Rose classes were 
Mr. Lawrence Brack, Fife; Mr. JomN 
ProssER, Newton Mearns; and Mr. DONALD 
Mrrcuison, Glasgow. 

ViscouNTEss CowpRay, Dunecht, Aberdeen- 
shire (gr. Mr. W. Smith), was the leading exhi- 
bitor in the class for a collection of Sweet 
Peas, artistically arranged to occupy a space 
of 15 feet by 6 feet. Mr. JamxEs PauL, Killearn, 
was an easy winner in the class for 24 vases of 
Sweet Peas, and Mr. JOHN SMELLIE, Helens- 
burgh was first for 12 vases. These two exhibi- 
tors secured the majority of the prizes in the 
other classes for Sweet Peas. 

In the other classes for cut flowers mention 
may be made of the exhibit of Mr. C. ENGEL- 
MANN, Saffron Walden, which secured first 
place in the class for a collection of perpetual- 
flowering Carnations. Messrs. TORRANCE AND 
Hopkins, Busby, Were first for a similar collec- 
tion of Border Carnations. Early flowering 
Chrysanthemums were a particularly strong 
class; Messrs. TORRANCE AND HorKINS led in 
the class for a collection. Other leading prize- 
winners were Mr. CLAUDE JENKINS, Glasgow ; 
Mr. Tuomas Netson, Rutherglen; and Mr. 
W. P. BLYTH, Busby. 

In the section for cut herbaceous flowers the 
entries were numerous, and all of remarkably 
high quality. Dahlias were exceptionally fine. 
Mr. Perer BaucHopr, Alexandria; Mr. HucH 
Boxe, Girvan; and Mr. Jomn RICHARDSON, 
Polmont, were the principal winners for hardy 
herbaceous flowers. Mr. CLAUDE JENKINS, 
Glasgow, was a notable winner in the Dahlia 
classes. One of the finest classes in the show 
was that for twelve 10 inch vases, three 
spikes in each, of Gladioli. Messrs. GEo. MAIN 
AND Son, Prestwick, Ayrshire, were first for 
noble examples of this flower. They also led 
in the smaller class for six vases. There were 
many classes for Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, 
Phloxes, Asters, Stocks, Begonias, etc., and also 
for Pansies and Violas. Competition was par- 
ticularly keen in the latter classes, and Mr. A. 
has Campbelltown, was a leading prize- 
aker., 

The decorative classes were an important 
feature of the show, there being 18 entries in 
thə class for a decorated dinner table, 8 feet 
by 4 feet. The first prize was secured by Miss 
NELLIE Grseson, Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, for 
a somewhat heavy arrangement of choice 
Orchids. The second place went to Mrs. 
Litacow, Langbank (gr. Mr. L. Davidson), for 
a display of Gloriosa and Lady Pirrie Roses. 
Third prize was won by Mrs. RussELt, Newton 
Mearns, for a delightful arrangement of single 
Roses, The varieties were Irish Elegance and 
Old Gold. R. J. Duntop, Esq., Barskimming, 
Mauchline (gr. Mr. J. Currie), was placed 
fourth, with a most graceful decoration of red 
piraeas and Asnaragus. Mr. GErorGE REID. 
Dundee : Mr. W. Pavant. Alexandria; and Miss 
MARGARET SMELLIE, Helensburgh, were other 
prominent Winners in the decorative classes. 


FRvltT. 
For a decorative fruit table, the collection to 
consist of 24 dishes of fruit, in not 


fewer than nine distinct kinds, the premier 
prize and Challenge Cup was awarded to Ear 
BALFOUR, Whittingehame, East Lothian (gr. Mr. 
George Anderson), for a choice collection. The 
Grapes were Black Hamburgh, Cooper's Black. 

uscat of Alexandria, Madresfield Court, and 
Appley Towers; Peaches, Apples, Pears, and 

elons were also very fine. The decorations 
used were red Carnations and Gypsophila. The 
Second prize was awarded to WALTER CURRIE, 
Esq., Castle Leran, Gourock (gr. Mr. C. Trail). 

16 Grapes in the first collection received 85 
points, and in the second 80} points. Mr. D. 
C\mpBeLL, Dumfries, excelled for a collection of 


12 dishes of fruit, and Mr. Frank G. DUNBAR 
won in the class for six dishes. 

The classes for Grapes were keenly contested. 
For eight bunches Mr. S. Gorpon, Whauphill. 
secured premier honours with finely finished 
bunches, and Mr. W. J. BucHanan, Alloa 
House Gardens, Alloa, led for four bunches. 
There were 70 classes in the fruit section. 


VEGETABLES. 


The vegetable classes at Glasgow are always 
keenly contested, and they are notable for the 
supreme excellence of the exhibits. For a col- 
lection in which a first prize of £10 was offered, 
leading place was taken by Mr. JoHN GRay, an 
amateur gardener, Uddingston. The same ex- 
hibitor won, in keen competition, leading 
honours for the two next most important col- 
lections, including the Lord MacLay Challenge 
Cup. In the class for a collection open to 
amateurs only, first prize was won by Mr. 
JosepH Devoy, Stranraer. There were over 80 
classes for vegetables. The principal winners 
were Mr. J. Devoy; Mr. ROBERT GRIGOR, 
Dumfries; Messrs. W. Murray AND SON, 
Polmont; and Mr. Jas. MCGHEE, Houston. 


Non-CoMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 


Non-competitive exhibits were very numerous, 
and we only detail the leading and most 
important. 

The largest exhibit in the show was staged by 
THe CorporRaTION oF GtLascow, per Mr. 
MATTHEWS, the Director of Parks and Gardens. 
This secured a Gold Medal and special appre- 
ciation. Large Gold Medals were awarded to 
Messrs. Dospre AND Co., Lrp., Edinburgh, for 
Roses. Sweet Peas, and Dahlias; Messrs. AUSTIN 
AnD McAstan, Glasgow, for vegetables; Messrs. 
KENT aND Brypon, Darlington, for a rock gar- 
den; Mr. Maxwett M. Hart, Glasgow, for a 
rock garden; Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co., 
Haywards Heath, for Orchids; and Messrs. 
L. R. Russe.t, Lrp., Richmond, Surrey, for 
flowering plants. 

Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. AUSTIN 
AND McAs.tan, for Conifers; Messrs. BLACK- 
MORE AND LANGDON, Bath, for Begonias; CARSE 
or Gowrie Nursery Co., Errol, for fruit; 
Messrs. STORRIE AND STORRIE, Glencarse, for 
fruit; Mr. H. N. Ettison. West Bromwich, for 
Ferns; Messrs. KERR AND Co., Glasgow, for 
vegetables; Mr. WILLIAM LEIGHTON. Glasgow, 
for flowers; Mr. THomas SsantH, Newry, for 
shrubs; Messrs. SANDER AND Son, St. Albans, 
for Orchids: Messrs. THYNE AND Son, Dundee, 
for flowers. 

Silver Medals were awarded to Messrs. 
Bakers, Wolverhampton, for hardy herbaceous 
flowers; Messrs. Danrets Bros., Lro., Norwich, 
for Black Currants; Messrs. JOHN Forses, LTD., 
Hawick, for hardy herbaceous flowers; Messrs. 
I. House anp Son. Bristol, for Scahious; 
Messrs. LEARMONT, HUNTER anv Kino, LTD., 
Dumfries, for fruit; Mr. D. McLrop, Man- 
chester, for Orchids; Mr. W. WELLS. Junr., 
Merstham, for herbaceous flowers; and Mr. C. T. 
Younec, Glasgow, for Dahlias. 


ROYAL OXFORDSHIRE HORTICULTURAL. 


THE annual show of the above Society was 
held on the 29th and 30th ult. Rain fell 
almost incessantly on the first day; the second 
day, however, was fine, and there was a good 
number of visitors. 

Mrs. G. H. MORRELL again displayed a non- 
competitive collection of choice plants from 
her famous gardens, and her gardener, Mr. A. 
Gibson, is to be congratulated on setting up 
such a graceful group. Mr. JoHN Jounson, of 
Garsington, staged an effective bank of hardy 
perennials, 

Messrs. ALLWoop Bros., Haywards Heath, 
had on view a splendid display of choice Carna- 
tions, a few of the best varieties being Wivels- 
field Apricot, Benora, and Edward Allwood. 

A beautiful exhibit of Roses was staged by 
Mr. GeEorGE Prince, the most noticeable sorts 
being Padre, Mme. Butterfly, Emma Wright. 
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Mrs. Oakley Fisher, and Hadley, the last being 
a very sweet scented variety. Another choice 
exhibit of Roses was staged by Mr. J. Marrock, 
of Headington. 

Messrs. Isaac House anv Son, Bristol, had 
an effective arrangement of perennial Scabious. 
Mr. Joun WALEER, of Thame, exhibited a 
collection of Dahlias, the most notable sorts 
being President Wilson, Ebor and Sydnev 
Jones. 

Although the season in this locality has not 
been one of the best for vegetables, some good 
specimens Were staged. Mrs. Lessing won the 
first prize in Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ class. 
Mr. A. E. BrapsHaw took premier honours in 
Messrs. H. Smart. and Sons’ class, with superb 
produce, and his gardener, Mr. R. Wadham, is 
to be congratulated upon the fine exhibit. Mrs. 
LESSING was awarded the second, and Mr. W. 
Jacoss the third prize. 

Messrs. WEsT AND Son had on view a varied 
collection of garden sundries. Mr. HENRY 
Drew, Longworth, exhibited a choice collec- 
tion of Roses. Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANG- 
DON showed a choice group of Phloxes, 
Delphinium and Begonia blooms. 

The miscellaneous groups of plants were the 
hest ever seen at this show. Mrs. Lessine, of 
Kingston House, won the first prize, Mr. T. H. 
Rose the second, and Messrs, WEST AND SON 
the third. 

Table decorations are another pleasing feature 
at this show. Mr. G. E. Covsins was awarded 
first prize. 

Fruit was fairly well shown. Black and 
white Grapes exhibited by Mr. A. S. B. Tutt, 
were very fine in both bunch and berry. 





Obituary. 


William Douglas.—We deeply regret to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. William Douglas, 
Easter Duddingston, Portobello, one of the 
most able and experienced market gardeners in 
Scotland. His land, of which he was proprietor, 
was notable for its fertility and the marvellous 
crops which it was capable of producing. The 
land was kept in perfect order. and Mr. Douglas 
was recognised as one of the best cultivators 
in the country. He grew his own strains of 
Cabbages, Leeks, Celery, Turnips, Beet, etc., 
and these were very carefully selected every 
esason. His grounds were regarded as a model 
of what a market garden should be. Mr. 
Douglas came in contact with a wide circle of 
seed merchants through Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co.’s annual Potato trials being carried out on 
land leased from him. He took a keen interest 
in these trials, and was always delighted to 
meet officials and trade visitors to them, who in 
their turn much appreciated his shrewd observa- 
tions. The funeral took place on the 5rd inst.. 
at Portobello cemetery, and was largely attended 
by a representative assembly of market gar- 
deners, seedsmen, and others connected with 
agriculture and horticulture. Mr. Douglas had 
a serious operation two years ago from which 
he never recovered. 








TRADE NOTE. 


THE Ministry of Agriculture desires to inform 
growers and exporters of Potatos that following 
representations made to the Argentine Govern- 
ment as to the difficulty of procuring the entry 
of Potatos from this country into the Argentine 
Republic, revised regulations have now been 
issued by that Government which will allow the 
importation of selected Potatos grown in this 
country. These regulations provide that each 
consignment of Potatos imported into the 
Argentine must be accompanied by two certifi- 
cates, one certifying that the land on which 
tho Potatos were grown is satisfactory, and the 
other certifying that the Potatos have been in- 
spected and found free from injurious diseases. 
The latter certificate must be issued at least 
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one month after the date of the certificate 
relating to the land. 

The Ministry: is prepared to arrange on 
application for the necessary inspections in the 
case of Potatos grown in England and Wales 
which are intended for export to the Argentine. 
In order to comply with the regulations, early 
application should be made to the Ministry so 
that an inspection may be carried out at the 
time of lifting the Potatos. A further examina- 
tion immediately prior to shipping will also be 
necessary. <A fee at the rate of £2 2s. per day, 
with a minimum of £1 ls. is payable for the 
eervices of an inspector. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Cat Tatt.—G. P. We cannot identify the weed 
by the name you give, but if you will send 
us a specimen we will endeavour to advise 
you as to the best means of eradicating the 
plant. 


FAILURE WITH TREE SEEDs.—J. R. C. Seeds 
of Hawthorn, Holly and Yew should be 
gathered when ripe, mixed with damp sand 
or ashes, and buried in the ground until the 
following spring, taking care to protect them 
from mice. It will take two, or even three, 
years before all the seeds germinate. Seeds 
of Laurel, Hazel, Cherry and Plum should 
be mixed with dry sand, and stored in a 
cool, dry place until spring. These should 
all germinate the first year. Mice are the 
greatest enemies of all these seeds. 


NAMES OF Prants: T. H. 1, Hoya carnosa: 
2, Stephanotis floribunda.—Japonica. Ceano- 
thus Gloire de Versailles.—S. B. Flowering 
shoot, Calycanthus floridus; fruiting shoot, 
Cydonia japonica.—B. A. 1, Lythrum Sali 
caria; 2 Sidalcea malvaeflora.—H. M. Pro- 
bably Tiarella cordifolia.—F. B. Not recog- 
nised: send specimens to a Rose specialist.—- 
E. B. Double-flowered Bramble.—X. Y. 7 
Momordica Charantia. 








Nicut Sot..—Angmering. The material in your 
earth closets would have but little manurial 
value and the disinfectant you have employed 
might prove injurious to plants. If you have 
an out-of-the-way place in the garden where 
it could be placed in a heap and mixed with 
plenty of dry soil, the harmful effect of the 
disinfectant might disappear in time, and 
you could then spread it over the vegetable 
quarters in the autumn and dig it deeply 
in the soil. 

Scum on Lake: A. H. Bordeaux mixture 
sorayed on to the surface of the lake will 
destroy green scum, but the operation should 
be repeated after several weeks, if necessary 
Use the mixture at about half the usual 
strength to commence with, so that the aquatic 

lants may yot be injured. The operation. 
if carried out carefully, will not harm the 
goldfish that are present in the water. 


Soor on Lawns: F. J. B. Soot is a nitro- 
genous fertiliser and would therefore encourage 
the growth of grasses, but at the same time 
it would encourage the growth of lawn weeds 
and to some extent of Clover also. We be. 
lieve Achillea may be dyed by means of the 
aniline dyes, obtainable through most oil and 
colour merchants. 


TOMATOS WITH ` Harp, YeELLOw PATCHES: 
H. E. M. and M. E. C.-B. The hard, 
yellow base of your Tomatos is not due to 


organic disease. It is generally attributed to 
a lack of potash in the soil, and you will be 
well advised to use wood-ash freely in the 
potting compost for your Tomatos. You might 
try an application of soluble potash to your 
present crop, say sulphate of potash, and in 
order to render it soluble as quickly as possible 
vou should place the sulphate of potash in 
iling water and allow it to cool before 
applying it to the roots. 
Communications Received.—A. M. F.—F. W. K.— 


—A. A—D. 8.—W. C.—F. C.—J. H.—J. B. D. P.— 
A. T. J. 
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COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, September 11, 1923. 
Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 


d 
Apples— s. d.s. l, moni— e. d. 8. 0 
James Grieve : —Murcia, case... 16 0-29 9, , 
bu3. 8-60 —Messina, case 13 0-22 
enecinl 7 0-10 0 —Naples ... 18 0-24 0 
orcester Melons, English 
Pearmain, and Guernsey, 
best $ bus. 46-56 each ... .. 10-40 
2nd. 20-30 —Cantaloupe ... 2 6-50 
Miller’s Seedling, Nectarines, do 
best ¢ bus. 4 6-50 Special ... 12 0-18 0 
2nd di 20-30 Best ... .. 6090 
Lady Sudeley, Nute— 
bas: Ta 6-40 —Cobs ... . 00-10 
—Lord Derby, Oranges— 
bushel . 50-70 —South African 
—tLord Suffield 50-70 Navels ... 16 0-22 0 
—Grenadier bus. 5 0- 70 —Seedling ..- 16 0-22 0 
—Warner’s King 50-76 Peaches— ` 
—Tyrolean ... 10 0-15 0 —English, doz. 
Bananas singles 14 0-25 0 pecial 12 0-24 0 
—doubles ..- 20 0-22 6 B.st ... 60-90 
Blackberries Ib. - — 0 6 Pears— 
cultivated ,, 0 8-09 —French, 
Figs, doz. 40-80 Williams’ crates 12 0-16 0 
Gra Pines, each 20-46 
—Alicante 13-26 Plums— 
— Belgian .. 13-16 —English Vic- 
—Cannon Hall... 3 0- 6 0 toria .-- 10 0-15 0 
—Hamburgh ... 13-20 —Monarch ... 10 0-12 0 
—EnglishMuscat 2 6- 6 0 —Pond's Seedling 9 0-12 0 
Grape Fruit— —Bush .. 60-6 6 
—South Africa 18 0-20 0 —Continental ... 30-60 
—Jamaica 30 0-35 0 —Damson we 9 0-10 0 
Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 
s. d. 3. d. Onions, Valen- s8. d. s. d. 
Beans, outdoor— cian, case ... 9 0-10 6 
—Scarlets, 4 sieve 6 0- 7 0 — Dutch 5989-60 
—French Beans 07-09 —Engiish 8 0-10 0 
Beets— Peas, bushel . 15 0-20 0 
—New,doz.bun. 3 0- 40 Potatos, cwt 50-90 
Cabbage, doz. ... 26-30 Radishes, doz. 10-16 
Carrots cwt. ... 8 0-10 0 Tomatos— 
Cauliflower, doz. 4 0-70 — English Pink 70-80 
Cucumber, fiat 10 0-16 0 —Pink and White 7 6 8 0 
Maize,dozen ... 40-60 — .-. 60-66 
Marrows, doz. ... 30-40 — Blue ... 6 0-66 
Mushrooms— — Guernsey 60-70 
—Forced, lb. ... 16-29 —Dutch .. 50-60 
—Field 06-10 Turnips cwt. ... 380-90 


RemaRKS.—The demand during the past week has 
been rather indifferent. Consignments cf English 
Worcester Pearmain Apples have been heavy, and the 
necessity of clearing, as well as increased shipments 
from abroad, brought about lower values. At the 
moment of writing a better tendency is noticeable. 
Large grecn cooking Apples are much wanted, but 
medium-sized and small Apples are a slow trade. 
Pears are scarce and much in request. Grapes from 
all sources sell well. Melons are not going out very 
freely. Peaches of the best grades are a vood trade, 
‘but others are difficult to clear. The Orange 
trade is fairly steady, but that for Lemons would 
improve with fine weather. Tomatos have not been 
plentiful, and prices quoted are much firmer. Cucum- 
bers show little or no variation in price. The in- 
creased arrivals of field Mushroome have not much 
affected the price of forced Mushrooms, except in the 
case of broilers. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum s. à. 8. å. Hydrangeas 8.d. s.d. 
cuneatum, —paniculata. ea. 36-46 
per doz. -- 10 0-18 0 white & pin 

—elegans .. 10 0-12 0 doz. .. .. 15 0-24 0 

Aralia Sieboldii.. 10 0-12 0 Lilium longi- 

ptei a E fiorum, each 26-36 
mosus .. 120-150 | —2peciosum 

—$ ri 12 0-18 0 aibum, each ... 36-40 

Aspidisten, green 48 0-72 0 | —®Peclosum, 

i » rubrum, cach 8 0- 8 6 

oe um, per 12 0-18 9 | Marguerites, per 

—nidus .. .. 12 0-15 0 | Nephrolepie, in 

Cacti, per tray, variety .. 12 0-18 0 
12's, 16's .. 50-70 S .. -- 24 0-86 0 

Ch anthemums Palms, Kentia ee 24 0-80 0 

—white, doz,'.. 15 9-180 —60’s .. .. 15 0-18 0 

—pink „» oy 18 0-210 — Cocos o- 24 0-86 0 

— bronze „ ,, 18 0-12 0 Pteris, in variety 12 0-21 0 

sam eaten aa —large 60's... rue ae 

Cyrtomium ee small ee ee 

Heather white ... 15 0-18 0 —72’s, per tray 

„60's 60-80 of 16's - 8 6-40 


ReMaRKS.—Flowering plants consist mostly of Chrya- 
anthemums in 48 sized pots. These meet with a ready 
demand, and the supplies are not sufficient for present 
requirements. A few Asters are obtainable, but their 
prices are high. There is a fairly good supply vu! 
Ferns of various sizes, and a good selection. Palme 
are less plentiful. A few good plants of Crotons are 
on offer. Kochias are also good in 48 sized pots. 4 
few plants of Cinerarias are the newest subjects op 
sale. Trade in general is quiet. 
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Out Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices, 


8. d. 8. d. a. d. 6. 
Adiantum deco- - Heather, white 
rum, doz. bun. 12 0-15 0 per doz. bun. 9 0-120 
—cuneatum, per — Lilium longifiorum 
doz. bun. .. 8 0-10 0 long per dos. 4 6-50 
plu- short ,, » -- 50-690 
mosus, per bun. Lily of the Valley, 
long trails, 6’s 40-60 per dos. bun. 24 0-36 0 
ined. sprays... 26-36 Orchids, per doz. 
short ,, -- 10-16 —Cattleyas .. 24 0-800 
—Sprengeri, per bun. —Cypripediums 
long sprays .. 6-30 Pelargonium, 
ʻ - 13-16 r doz. bunch, 
ei S s 09%-10 oublie scariet— -66 
rs, per doz, 
bunches PT per dos. ig 0-18 0 
—white... eco 6 0- 9 0 Roses, per doz. 
—coloured 50-80 blooms — 
Catnaiions per —Melod . 20-36 
Chrysanthemum, doz. 
per doz blooms Smilax, per 5 0 -60 
—white, ò 36-80 trails otis =e 
—yellow ;,, 60-70 | Stephan care ae 
—bronze__,, 26-50 72 pips oe 
—pink Ep 40-60 a per doz. E 
Spray per doz. = 
Pa Pe 15 0-30 0 bun ee ee 9 0-12 0 
Croton leaves, i Sweet Puran, 
var., per bun. 2 6— 4 » per dos. 
Gardentas, 12's, saen ban. B 40-69 
r x ee —ma , 
Psia perbox .. -60 T Ris 40-60 
French —yellow, 
doe ban. ae 10-13 goe mn a § 0-60 
Ferget-me-not per o per aoz 
doz. bun. r 40-60 bun. .. .- 1,6-20 


RemaRxs.—General conditions were more favourable 
for the weck-end trede. Chrysanthemume are arriving 
in larger quantities, disbudded blooms being most 
plentiful and much improved in quality; good blooms 
of yellow, pink, and bronze sorte are now on salo. 
Amongst *‘ spray” Chrysanthemums white is still short, 
bronze being the best on the market at the present 
time, yellow and pink being rather poor in quality, but 
there should be e further improvement during the nest 
few days, with a gradual fall in prices. Carnations 
are of very medium quality, but Roses show a general 
‘improvement in quality. Gladioli are somewhat shorter, 
and already show signs of finishing. Similar remarks 
apply to Statices and Gypsophila. The quantities of 
good Asters are below present requirements, and their 
prices remain firm. Michaelmas Daisics are now making 
their first appearance, the variety King George (dark 
blue) being good in quality. Phvsalis is now at its 
best condition, and prices are more normal. Choice 
white blooms include Gardenias, Lapagerias, Lily-of-the 


Valley, Stephanotis, and a little white Bouvardia. 
Small consignments of Aroms (Richardias) are now 
arriving. 








GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Cyril Harding. late General Seoretary of The 
British Gardeners’ Association, has been eppointed 
British ond: Colonial representative for the firm of 
J. P. Hanraany, Ghent. 


Mr. W. G. Sims, for the past four and a half years 
Gardener-Bailiff to Col. AsHLEY, M.P., The Grove, 
Stanmore, Middlesex, and previously to joining the 
army Gardener for six years to Sir HENRY HOARE, 
Bart.. Stourhead, Zeals, Wiltshire, as Gardener- 
Bailiff to Sir ARTHUR Wuinwer, Lee Place, Charl 
bury, Oxon. (Thanks for 2/6 for R.G.O.F. Bor.— 
EDs.) ; 


Mr. James Elson, for the past ten years (including 
three and a half years with F..M. Forces) Foreman 
at Lowther Castle, Penrith, Cumberland, and pre- 
viously at Petworth Park, Sussex, and Stenford 
Hall, Loughborough, Leicestershire, as Gardener 
to Captain M P. Jones, Llannerch Park, St. 
Asaph. North Wales. (Thanks for 2/6 for R.G O.F. 
Box.—EDs.) 


Mr. William M’Guffog, recently Gardener to C. E. 
GALBRAITH, Esq., The Barony, Dumfriesshire, end 
formerly Gardener to the late COUNTESS or SELKIRE, 
Balmae, Kirkcudbright, as Gardener to Mr. 
KFswicx, Mabie, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Mr. John Melrose. recently gardener to E. W. 
Hops-JOUNSTONE, Esq., Raehills, Lockerbie, Dum- 
fries-shire, and formerly gardener to SIR CHARLES 
Hore-DunnBar, St. Mary's Isle, Kirkcudbright, as gar- 
cee to E. Perrins, Esq.. Ardross Castle, Rose 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





Grorae BtuNrarp axp Co., Lrp., Maidstone.—Rosee. 

F. G. Woopcocsx, Drum Hill, Walmer, Kent.—Sweet 
Peas. 

H. H. Maw anp Son, Friarwood Nurseries, Ponte 


fract.—Grecnhouse, Hardy and Bedding Plants. 


Bulbs. 
CLIBRANS, LTD., Altrincham. 
D. G. Purvis, 6, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 
SAMUEL FINNEY AND CO., LTD, 20, Grainger Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
H. N. Er.ison, West Bromwich, 
AUSTIN AND McASLAN, Glasgow. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 


deduced from observations during the last fifty years 
at Greenwich, 54.90. 


ActtaL TEMPERATURE : — 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, September 19, 
10 a.m.: Bar., 30.0; temp., 58°, Weather—Showery. 
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The influence of climate on 
the distribution and extent 
of plant diseases is well 
illustrated in the case of 
canker—the disease of Apples due to the 
fungus Nectria galligena. As is the case 
with Phytophthora infestans, the fungus re- 
sponsible for late blight in Potatos, the 
canker fungus flourishes and does most 
damage in wet districts and seasons. This 
disease is more prevalent in the west than 
In the east of England—the rainfall map 
giving, indeed, a fair indication of its in- 
Toa it is yet more general in Ireland 
Ht ere the weather is wetter even than in the 
ee of England. Direct experiment made 
R hat ago confirms these facts. Pot 
‘ aay Apples (Allington Pippin and Lord 
ulheld) affected with the canker fungus and 
overwatered took the disease more readily 
and suffered from it more severely than did 
Plants of these varieties grown in pots under 
drier conditions. Experiments designed to 
ascertain whether spraying is a means of 
pe infection have been carried out 
The the past few years at Long Ashton*. 

e results, as perhaps might have been ex- 
pected, are by no means conclusive. In a 
oe report the result of spraying with 
po Bundy mixture was not unencouraging. 
ae numbers of branches of Apple which 
ad previously been inoculated with the fun- 
a were sprayed and unsprayed. Subsequent 
Xamination showed that in the case of the 
unspraved branches there were five hundred 
canker infections, whereas in the sprayed 
there were onlv one hundred and seventy- 
nine. In the following year, 1920, a hun- 
dred branches were selected, twenty on each 
Se Ea ceed att 


Apple 
Canker. 


P. Wiltshire. 
Re- 


ann, enker Control Trials,” by 8. 
search se Agricultural and Horticultural 
tation, Long Ashton, Bristol, 1921. 
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of five trees; all Were inoculated with the 
canker fungus and half were sprayed. The 
number of infections which appeared in 1921 


was but small in either case, but it is some- | 


what disconcerting to find that. the. balance 
favoured the unsprayed branches. The in- 
vestigation, however, showed incidentally the 
great importance of adequate surgical treat- 
ment for’ canker. Cankers imperfectly cut 


out tended to reappear, and hence the advice . 
is given that when cutting out cankered | 


branches the operator should take care to 


cut right back to clean wood. Having regard 
to the climatic influence on canker, it would | 
seem that it would pay the grower well. 
to exercise great care in the choice of a site. 


and to secure well drained land for his 
orchard. In the case of established orchards 
he should endeavour, in wet districts, to im- 
prove drainage by all means in his power, 
and probably also, in the case of heavy land, 
to use surface rooting stocks. The number 
of sprays which mycologists and entomolo- 
gists are apt to recommend for the numerous 
pests of the orchard is becoming too great 
for the orchardist’s purse and patience. In- 
deed, it is not surprising to find that some 
fruit growers are beginning to abandon 
spraying altogether. For our part, we con- 
fess to surprise that this should be so, but 
neither we nor anyone else can say whether 
or not they are right. What is wanted 
very much is an experimental orchard where 
trees are planted under reasonably favourable 
conditions, so that the economic side of 
spraying might be investigated. There are, 
in fact, two distinct problems which ought 
to be investigated, and investigated separ- 
ately. One of these problems is: Given a 
good average climate and suitable soil, care- 
ful and thorough cultivation and a proper 
choice of varieties, is spraying profitable or 
not? The other question is: What spray 
routine is best calculated to keep down the 
common pests in orchards which are not 
situated in places most congenial to fruit 
production? In the latter case, we think 
that a composite spray of lead arsenate, lime 
sulphur and a little nicotine is calculated to 
go far toward keeping orchards clean. Need- 
less to say, in a year such as this, it would 
have failed, and in our sg ek did fail 
to check aphis on Plum. Exceptional sea- 
sons, no doubt, will demand exceptional 
remedies, but for our part we doubt whether 
any spray would have controlled this year’s 
attack of aphis unless it had been done just 
at the moment when the pests were making 
their appearance. 
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Presentation to Mr. T. Pateman.—On the occa- 
sion of Mr. T. Pateman leaving the gardens at 
The Node, Knebworth, in the district of 
Welwyn, to take charge of Sir Charles Nall- 
Cain’s garden and estate at Brocket Hall, Hat- 
field, members of Knebworth Parish Church pre- 
sented him on Monday last with a beautiful in- 
laid mahogany clock inscribed as follows: 
“Presented by subscription in 1923 to Thomas 
Pateman. In grateful recognition of his volun- 
tary services as a member of the choir and bell- 
ringer for thirty-seven years.” The presenta- 
tion was made by the Countess of Lytton, who 
said Mr. Pateman would be missed both by the 
members of the church and by horticulturists, 
but they had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had not removed far from their midst and 
they hoped to see him frequently with them in 


the future. 


The Future of the Island of Lewis.—In con- 
nection with Lord Leverhulme’s decision, 1n 
view of the failure of his scheme to develop 
on industrial lines the Tsland of Lewis, which 
he purchased for that purpose, to make it over 
to the inhabitants, a meeting of the local 
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authorities concerned was held at Stornoway 
on September 3, when Viscount Leverhulme 
made known to them his decision. Among 
other observations, Lord Leverhulme said he 
would be grateful if the trustees would turn 
part of the grounds round Stornoway Castle 
into @ public park, named the “ Lady Lever 
Park.” after his late wife, who was with him 
in 1884 when he made his first visit to the 
island. 


Box Hill Preservation.—The Editor of Country 
Life writes that he has ‘“ very great pleasure 
and satisfaction in announcing the success of the 
Box Hill Fund. The solicitors for the National 
Trust have instructions to draw up the deeds 
of purchase. It is impossible to give the exact 
figures because subscriptions are still coming in 
and some of the lists are not yet closed, but at 
present a total of about £7,500 has been sub- 
scribed. It is hoped to raise this sum by another 
£1,000, as the upkeep of a large estate, such 
as the Box Hill property has now become, 
involves a considerable expense. For this happy 
outcome of the movement thanks are due in the 
first place to those members of the general 
public, who, in spite of the difficulties of the 
time, have generously subscribed according to 
their means, and particular thanks must be 
accorded to `G. H. O.,’ the anonymous donor 
who started the fund with a subscription of 
£1,000. and, according to his promise, has closed 
it with an equal sum. In the next place 
acknowledgment is cordially made to our Pres 
contemporaries, who have generously given both 
space and trouble to the furtherance of the 
cause. Among these, particular thanks are due 
to the efforts of T'he Gardeners’ Chronide.” 


Forcing by Means of Hot-water Springs.— 
France, poor in coal but rich in water power, 
is seriously studying the question of the elec- 
trification of her railways, and in a paper 
read at the Academy of Sciences, M. Dybowski 
raised the question whether her numerous hot 
mineral springs might not be utilised for forc- 
ing vegetable products. An experiment has 
been made, he pointed out, in the South of 
France, where such springs abound. At 
Prechacq (Landes), water at 63 deg. (145 deg. 
Fahr.) was obtained by boring, and conveyed 
in covered conduits to a twenty-five acre plot 
more than a mile away. Here greenhouses 
were constructed, each an acre in extent, for 
forcing fruit and vegetables Speaking, of 
course, from a purely ecientific standpoint, 
M. Dybowski did not give commercial figures, 
but he pointed out that in principle springs 
must have a minimum temperature of 60 deg. 
C. (140 deg. Fahr.), with an ample supply, to 
be of practical service. Wooden conduits best 
retained the heat, but a loss of at least 2 deg. 
Fahr. per mile was inevitable. Basing his 
caleulationg on a lose of 25 deg. C. (75 deg. 
Fahr.), he calculated that a spring giving ten 
gallons per minute (at 140 deg. Fahr.) gave 
calorific results equal to burning a ton of coal, 
and concluded that where hot springs abound 
and markets are available, the experiment 
might be extended with good results. 


New Potato Awarded a Gold Medal.—Lord 
Derby's Gold Medal offered in the Ormskirk 
Potato trials for the finest new variety im- 
mune to Wart Disease has been awarded to 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ new late variety, Ben 
Cruachan, a very prolific, white, round Potato 
of excellent quality. 


Imperial Fruit Show.—Further particulars of 
this important fruit show, which will be held 
in the Belle Vue Gardens. Manchester, on 
October 26 to November 3, are sent by the 
secretary. Practically all space allotted for 
trade exhibits at the exhibition has now been 
taken. A silver cup, valued at £50, presented 
by George Swift, Esq., J.P., will be awarded 
to the best trade exhibit in the show. Several 
special features have been and are being 
arranged. The Federation of British Growerr 
have taken a large stand, snd are arranging 
for part of it to be used for Apple tasting. 
Different varieties of Apples will be cut into 
slices and placed on plates cr other suitable 
receptacles, clearly marked with the name of 
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the variety. Visitors to the show will be at 
liberty to taste samples of the varieties offered 
free of charge. An Apple packing competition 
has been arranged to be run concurrently 
with the Apple packing demonstration. There 
ere two classes—one for boys and girls of 18 
years of age and under and one for those 
over 18 years of age. Prizes of £3, £2, and 
£1 will be awarded in each class. Other 
special features are still in course of organisa- 
tion, including a table dressing competition 
for Manchester hotels (fruit and flowers only 
to be used), a guessing competition of the 
number and weight of Apples in- various com- 
mercial packages, open to all visitors. The 
National Federation of Fruit and Potato 
Trades Association is again undertaking the 
organisation of a special cooling demonstration. 
showing the various ways of cooling fruit and 
Potatos. Special trains for the fruit growing 
districts are being arranged. ‘The Wisbech 
Fruit Growers’ Association is proposing to 
run a one-day excursion from Cambridge, 
picking up the Wisbech growers at March. 
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it were insufficient, in the light of present 
knowledge, and indicated some of the more 
suitable lines of attack. Professor Quanjer, 
of the Dutch Institute for Plant Pathology, 
said that in these ‘*‘ virus ’’ diseases the attack 
was usually general in the whole tissues, 
whereas in most diseases due to fungi, bac- 
teria, eelworms, or insects the seat of trouble 
was localised. It was probable that the virus 
was spread through the phloem system. 
This hypothcsis had been confirmed by 
various kinds of experimental evidence, 
including the grafting of phloem tissue 
from diseased to healthy plants. The 
carriers of infection were almost certainly 
aphides sucking the phloem in some Potato 
diseases and similar diseases of other plants. 
The curly top of Beet was spread by leaf- 
hoppers. In Tobacco and Cucumber mosaic 
disease, where infection could easily be spread 
by means of the juice, biting insects acted 
as carriers. There was much evidence that 
diseases of the “ virus ” group, in the case of 
Potatos, spread more in warm climates and 
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various mildew plants on Peas, Beans, Peaches 
Vines, Onions, and attributed to the fungi 
strengthens this opinion with all the force which 
can be derived from pcpular belief in the history 
of common phenomena. To this Mr. Berkeley 
adds much evidence derived from microscopical 
observation and other careful scientific research. 
His papers on these subjects in our own columns 
and in the Journal of the Horticultural Society, 
demand the most attentive consideration. A 
passage in the latter work (Vol. 1, p. 23) may 
be taken as an exposition of the views enter- 
tained by this distinguished naturalist. ‘ The 
decay °’ (in the Potato), writes Mr. Berkeley, 
‘is the consequence of the presence of the 
mould, and not the mould of decay. It is not 
the habit of the allied species to prey on decayed 
or decaying matter, but to produce decay—a 
fact which is of the first importance. Though 
so many other species have this habit, these 
have not. The plant then becomes unhealthy in 
consequence of the presence of the mould, which 
feeds upon its juices and prevents the elabora- 


MEMBERS OF THE HORTICULTURAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT WISLEY.GARDENS, ON THE 14TH INST. 


Virus Diseases in Plants—At the meeting of 
the British Association on the 18th inst. in a 
joint discussion held by tae Botanical and 
Agricultiral Sections, it was stated that the 
so-Called virus diseases of plants caused great 
devastation. Mr. T. Whitehead said that leaf- 
roll, crinkle, and stippie-streak were probabiy 
the most serious of the Potato virus diseases 
in this country. Leaf-roll alone had resulted 
in losses of 55 and 51 per cent. of the crops 
in 1921 and 1922 respectively. Leaf-roll did 
rot appear to lessen the size of the tubers, 
but it diminished their numbers by one-half. 
The effect on the yield was not seen in the 
year of attack, but only in the crop from 
infected tubers. The selection of healthy 
plants, elimination of 4 rogues,” and early 
lifting appeared to be the simplest practical 
ameliorative measures. Dr, Paul Murphy said 
that recent researches were tending to show 
that several of these obscure maladies, classed 
as “virus diseases,” and hitherto set down 
to old age, or unfavourable environmental or 
cultural conditions, were really infectioue 
diseases, to be compared with some of the 
most serious infections of men and animals. 
He dealt in particular with “ curl ” of Potatos, 
indicated that the old measures of combating 


sheltered localities, which also were more 
favourable to the aphides and green-fly 
generally. 


Horticultural Education Association. — The 
eighteenth annual meeting and conference of this 
Association was held on the 13th and 14th inst. 
On the second day the members visited the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Wisley, 
where they were received by the director, Mr. 
F. J. Chittenden, V.M.H., and under his 
guidance rag AG the trial grounds, etc. The 
photograph shows the members assembled at the 
entrance to the laboratory, in which they were 
entertained to luncheon. After luncheon, the 
controller of ‘horticulture, Mr. W. G. 
Lobjoit, O.B.E., who is seen in the centre of 
the group, delivered an address. 


‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Fungi the cause of disease. The Rev. 
Mr. Berkeley, than whom there is no higher 
living authority, advocates the opinion that 
fungi are the cause of disease, and assigns the 
injury produced of late years in the Potato to 
their attacks. The notorious mischief connected 
with the presence in Corn of smut (Uredo 
segetum) and the foetid Bunt (Uredo caries), of 


tion of nutritive sap in the leaves, while 
obstructs the admission of air and the emission 
of perspiration. The stem is thus overcharged 
with moisture, and eventually rots, while every 
source of nutriment is cut off from the half-ripe 
tubers. It would be as reasonable to say, with 
our knowledge of the nature and habits of the 
cereal fungi, that bunt, or mildew, or the other 
allied diseases which affect Corn, are the con- 
sequence and not the causes of disease. In 
favourable seasons they are not developed; ™ 
unfavourable seasons they spread like wildfire; 
in one sense, therefore, the atmospheric condi- 
tions are the cause, but merely as they stimulate 
into action the latent pest. The immediate 
cause of disease is the fungus which preys upo? 


the tissues of the Corn.” Gard. Chron., 
Septemher 16, 1848. 
Appointments for the Ensuing Week— 


Wednesday, September 26: Mitcham, Tooting 
and District Horticultural Society’s meeting: 
Thursday, September 27: Royal Botamc 
Society’s meeting; Wargrave and District Gar 
deners’ Society’s meeting. Friday, September 
28: Carluke Chrysanthemum Societys rs 
Saturday, September 29: Finchley Chrysanthe- 
mum Society’s show. 
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THE ROSE GARDEN. 


e 


ROSE MME. COLETTE MARTINET. 


Ir is not often that a new Rose of distinct 
merit fails to catch the public eye. If it does 
so, then it is likely to be of Continental rather 
than of British origin. Rose Mme. Colette 
Martinet was raised at Lyons and was intro- 
duced by M. Pernet-Ducher in 1915. Any new 
variety sent out by him naturally deserves 
attention, and this variety was at first in de- 
mand, but seems quickly to have gone out ot 
favour. I wonder why. In the National Rose 
Society’s Select List of Roses, 1917 edition.* 
Mme. Colette Martinet occurs in the section 
devoted to some recent Roses, and is there de- 
acribed as a fine new H.T. Rose, copper coloured, 
vigorous and suitable for garden, bedding or 

ot. It does not appear at all in the Society’s 

921 edition. Then t have before me a nursery- 
man’s catalogue of four years ago, in which 
ihis variety is mentioned as ‘‘a new Rose that 
has undoubtedly come to stay.” Yet two vears 
later it had dropped out of his list! 

From my experience of this Rose I am in- 
clined to compare it for general use with that 
well-known variety, Mme. Ravary, a creation als 
of M. Pernet-Ducher. The two Roses are not 
identical, but as representing the yellow bedding 
hybrid Tea, the one may be weighed against 
“he other, and taking all points into considera- 
tion I think Mme. C. Martinet outweighs Mme. 
Ravary. In these days of Pernetizna yellow 
Roses, the origin of which we owe also to 
the great French hybridist, the yellow A.T. 
may appear to some de trop. But the two 
types are quite distinct. The H.T’s may be 
spoken of as coppery yellows, while the Per- 
netianas give us clear and definite vellows, ap- 
proaching to that of the Daffodil. There is, of 
course, at present a great run on the Pernetiana 
vellows, especially since the weakly Rayon d’Qr 
has heen succeeded by such good growers as 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin, Golden Emblem and Chris- 
tine. But the coppery yellows have a charm 
of their own. They have a fuller and sweeter 
perfume, and blend better, I think, with the 
red H.T.’s. 

Now Jet us see how Mme. Colette Martinet 
compares with Mme. Ravary as an all-round 
garden Rose. The bloom of Mme. Ravary in 
its half-open state and when exhibiting its best 
colour is exauisite and not equalled bv that 
of the other Rose. But in the expanded state 
Mme. Martinet is to be preferred; it is fuller, 
more pointed, keeps its colour better and lasts 
twice as long in a vase. Mme. Ravary has, 
however, a stouter petal. Both are equallv 
fragrant and both stand the rain quite well. 
They have strong flower stems, but that of 
Mme. Martinet is the stiffer of the two. A 
conspicuous fault of yellow H.T. Roses is the 
lack of coloar in their late hlooms. Mme. 
Ravary is a great offender in this respect. Its 
antumn flowers are apt to lose all their charm 
of colour and to appear only of a dirty white. 
Mme. C. Martinet is distinctly Jess disappoint- 
ing in this respect. As regards constitution 
there is little to choose. Mme. Martinet is some- 
what taller in growth—an advantage—as Ravary 
is at times rather too dwarf. T have a sne- 
picion that Mme. Martinet may be more sensi- 
tive to frost. Both appear equally resistant to 
mildew. Mme. Ravarv has perhaps a slightly 
larger and thicker leaf. 

Consequently from my experience Mme. Colette 
Martinet would seem worthy of further trial. 
especially in the north-west of England. Of 
course. if Mme. Ravary and the like are con- 
sidered to have been ousted by the Pernetiana 
yellows, then Mme. Martinet must be reckonea 
a back number as well: but I think there is 
room in the Rose garden for both kinds of 
vellows, and T fanev in the cooler parts of 
Britain the yellow H.T’s will give more bloom 
dvring the season than the Pernetianas. 

It wonld be interesting to know how the 
vellow H.T. Mrs. Frank Bray compares with 
the ahove two Roses. T have had no exnerience 
of this variety. It was formerly included in the 
N.R.S.’s Select List of Roses. J. P., Carlisle. 


* This edition is unfortunately not dated, but I 
find on reference to the Rose Annual that it must 
have been published in 1917. 


POT ROSES. 


Roses in pots that have been stood 
out-of-doors all the summer should now be 
attended to. If they are in good condition all 
that is necessary is to turn them out of their 
pots to see that the drainage is perfect, remove 
some of the top soil and __ substitute 
a top-dressing consisting of a fairly heavy 
loam enriched with the addition of a six-inch 
potful of bone meal to every bushel of soil and 
sufficient coarse sand to render the compost 
porous. Plants in a bad condition at the roots 
will, of course, require to be repotted, using a 
similar compost to that advised for top-dressing. 
For their sizes Roses require fairly large pots, 
as they need a large root run; climbing varieties 
In pots require the same treatment, staking and 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


ANEMONE RANUNCULOIDES. 


Tuis pretty little Wood Anemone is a native 
of some districts of Great Britain, although 
not at all common. It has pleasing leaves and 
small, golden yellow flowers, rather smaller than 
those of A. nemorosa, our native white Wood 
Anemone. For sere in a moist and rather 
shady part of the garden, in soil of loam and 
leaf-mould, with or without the addition of a 
little sand, it is excellent. Still prettier is a 
paler coloured variety, as yet scarce, named 
A. ranunculoides pallida or sulfurea, which, 
when it has spread into a little mass, is very 
attractive indeed. There is a rare old variety 
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FIG, 62.—DBDWARF POLYANTHA ROSE ORLEANS AS A POT SPECIMEN. 


tying them securely. The pots should then be 
plunged to the rims in a bed of coal ashes in 
an open position out-of-doors until such time as 
they are required for forcing. The best of the 
dwarf polyantha Roses are excellent for pot culti- 
vation, as they flower profusely over a long 
period. Young plants that were flowered in 
48-sized pots last season should be shifted into 
six or seven-inch pots, in which they will make 
fine specimens. The stock may easily be kept 
at a sufficient number by inserting a batch of 
cuttings each year, lining them in out-of-doors 
towards the end of October. Cuttings of this 
nature inserted last year have made good plants 
and are ready for lifting and placing in 48-sized 
pots during the latter half of October. Potted 
at that time they become well established at the 
roots and are ready for use during the following 
spring. Some of the best varieties for this pur- 
pose are Coral Cluster, Orleans (see Fig. 62), 
Red Orleans, Mrs. Cutbush, Edith Cavell, 
and E. Thornton. This class of Rose is very 
useful for conservatory and house decoration, 
and should be grown largely in private establish- 
ments for the purpose. C. 


with double, golden yellow flowers, called A. 
ranunculoides fl. pl. It is rarely offered in 
catalogues, but is an interesting and pretty 
flower, which I have grown satisfactorily under 
the partial shade of a deciduous tree. Roots 
of these Anemones may be purchased in autumn 
and should be planted as soon as possible about 
an inch deep. A. ranunculoides and its varieties 
are quite hardy. S. Arnott. 


AN EFFECTIVE BORDER. 


A mosT effective border I recently saw con- 
sisted of a planting of various orange, terra- 
cotta and crimson flowers, with no particular 
design in its formation, but evidently cnly 
for colour effect. The plants used were clumps 
of Tritoma uvaria grandiflora planted five 
feet apart, with large clumps of Montbretia 
crocosmaeflora George Davidson just a little 
in front, a belting of orange and terra-cotta 
Antirrhinums, and an edging of Viola Maggie 


Mott. The plants had as a background a 
dark green Holly hedge. The effect of the 
border under a setting sun was indeed 
dazzling. W. Logan. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By O. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LaDy AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 


Evergreen Shrubs.—Between now and the end 
of October is a good period in which to remove 
evergreen shrubs or make new plantings of the 
same, the ground being still warm, while the 
atmospheric conditions are gradually cooling, 
and, generally, increasing in humidity. On 
the assumption that the shrubs may occupy 
the position for a long time, the site should 
be dug deeply, and any’ materials thought 
necessary incorporated at the same time. In 
making a new shrubbery the practice is some- 
times followed of planting more closely than 
should be adopted to obtain an early ‘‘clothed”’ 
effect. The method has its value, and where it 
finds acceptance the best positions should be 
given to those plants it is wished to make 
permanent, while the supernumeraries might 
well be of a less valuable character and such 
as may be removed easily when signs of 
crowding are apparent. 


Lauris nobilis—In planting evergreens, a 
specimen or two of the Sweet Bay might be 
included, if the soil is drained and the site 
protected from the coldest winds by other 
shrubs. Usually one finds the Bay planted in 
or near to the kitchen garden, for the reason, 
presumably, that a few leaves are occasionally 
required for culinary purposcs. These could, 
however, be gathered just as well from trees 
in the pleasure ground, while the latter place 
would be enriched by the inclusion of the 
fragrant foliage. 


Violas and Pinks.—Where the dividing of the 
cld roots of such plants as Violas and Pinks 
is contemplated, the plants will recover more 
quickly if the work is done now, while the 
soil still retains much of its summer warmth. 
and small, young shoots have a few rootlets. 
Separated thus early, such plants have a great. 
advantage over those divided in spring. The 
soil for the Violas should be moderately rich, 
and if on the heavy side, lightened by the 
free addition of leaf-mould. Rooted cuttings 
of both thess plants may be inserted where 
they are to bloom next year, but should there 
be any doubt about the well-being of the 
Violas in winter, let them remain where thev 
are until the spring. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. Mrssencer, Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Esq. 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 


The Early Peach House.—This house is 
generally utilised for storing tender plants 
from out-of-doors until the time comes to 
make preparations for starting the trees. The 
foliage, when nearly matured, may be detached 
by lightly brushing the shoots in an upward 
direction with a new Birch broom. Any trees 
that require attention at the roots should 
receive such attention before all the leaves 
have dropped, as the formation of new roots 
takes place quickly when a certain amount of 
foliage still remains. If the tree is in an 
unhealthy state owing to an unsuitable rooting 
medium, it may be given a fresh lease of life 
by carefully lifting and preserving the roots, 
and renewing the border with good loam of a 
medium character, to which is added sufficient 
old mortar rubble, broken plaster, wood ashes 
or burnt refuse to ensure perfect drainage. 


Peaches and Nectarines require plenty of 
water when in active growth, and a free 
passage of moisture through the soil is 


essential or the latter may become sour, more 
particularly if liquid manure from the farm- 
yard is used in watering. When replacing the 
tree, lay out the roots at different levels up 
to within six inches of the surface, and not 
deeper than cighteen inches. Any thong-like 
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roots should be notched at intervals, inserting 
a small stone or piece of other hard material 
to keep the cut open. Bunches of fibrous roots 
will eventually form at the notched parts, to 
the material benefit of the tree. The soil 
should be made quite firm and_ watered 
thoroughly, this completing the operation. 


Root-pruning and Planting.—Trees with a 
tendency to grossness may be root pruned. 
Lift the tree, notch the strong roots, which 
are generally bare of fibrous roots, and re- 
plant them, using a little fresh soil where it 
is not necessary to entirely renew the border. 
If it is necessary to bring in a tree from 
out-of-doors, do so at the earliest opportunity 
after the foliage begins to fall; in the case 
of a large tree every care should be taken 
to preserve the roots in good condition, and 
any damaged ones should be cut back with a 
sharp knife to a sound part. When the work 
of planting is finished. give the roots a good 
soaking with water to thoroughly moisten the 
soil, and syringe the tree frequently to keep 
the foliage fresh. Shade should be afforded 
the tree if the weather is bright and sunny. 


Pruning the Trees and Cleansing the House.— 
If the house is not immediately required for 
plant storage, as soon as the leaves are 
removed the trees may be pruned, the glass 
and woodwork cleansed, and_the walls lime- 
washed. If insect pests have been troublesome, 
dress the trees with paraffin emulsion, and 
in bad cases a second application may be 
necessary. For slight attacks, hot water 
applied at a temperature af 150° will be a 
suitable remedy. After the trees have been 
trained the surface soil should be removed 
from the border, disturbing the roots as little 
as possible, substituting good turfy loam mixed 
with a sprinkling of old mortar rubble and 
wood ash. Old-established trees may be dressed 
on the bared surface with a suitable artificial 
manure and covered with fresh scil. The 
house should be ventilated freely for some 
weeks to come. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


Beetroot.—The roots of the first and second 
crops of Beets should by now be up and stored 
under the same conditions as advised for 
Carrots; but the main crop, if the roots are not 
quite matured, may be left in the ground till 
October; in no case should they be allowed to 
become large and coarse. 


Cauliflower.—Carefully examine all Cauli- 
flower plants that are ‘“‘ turning in,’’ and cover 
the curds with the foliage to preserve the colour. 
If the heads are maturing too fast, pull the 
plants up with as much soil attached to the 
roots as possible, and heel them in under a 
north wall, where they will keep fresh for a 
considerable time. Make a sowing of two or 
three varieties in a cold frame in which 
the seedlings will withstand the winter, and 
when large enough prick them out fairly closely 
together, and keep the soil stirred between them. 
The rooting medium should not be too rich. 
otherwise the plants will grow too large. 
These, if wintered carefully, and kept as hardy 
as possible, will make fine plants for putting 
out in March, and will produce far finer heads 
than those sown in January or February. 
Magnum, Purity and Walcheren are three good 
varieties for this purpose. 


Carrots.—The main crop of Carrots may now 
be lifted. and the tons cut off about 2 inches 
from the roots. Handle them carefully, or they 
will not keep well; they are best stored 
outside. provided heavy rains can be kept from 
them and the position is not too damp. Failing 
this. store them in sand in an open shed 
leaving the tops just showing. Young carrots 
growing in frames should be thinned slightlv 
and .the frames kept close to favour qnick 
growth. See that the plants do not suffer for 
want of water: one is apt to think watering is 
not necessary when much rain is falling outside, 
as is usual in the late autumn. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. Harrtess, Gardener to Major J. F. HARRISON, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 
Labelling.—Now is a suitable time to label 
fruit trees, as, just before the removal of the 
crop, the torm of the fruits enables many sorts 
to be identified. Labelling, apart from other 
uses, is of great educational value, not only to 
the younger men learning their profession, but 
to visitors in a garden. If it is necessary to use 
staples as a means of attachment to_ large 
trunks. they should be examined periodically, 
in order to see that the bark does not grow 
over them. When of convenient height copper 
wire should be used for attaching labels loosely 
to a branch. There does not yet seem to be 
a light, weather-resisting label obtainable at a 
moderate price; a label upon which the name 
will stand out clearly, yet will be economical 
by allowing the old name to be rubbed off, 
as in the case of the “ Ivorine ` label,” tor re- 
peated use, is greatly needed. Acid writing on 
zinc labels often becomes difficult to decipher. 
On established trees the lead inset label is the 
most permanent type that can be used. It will 
now be a good opportunity to note trees con- 
sistently unfruitful, or for some reason or other 
need replacing by better varieties. Such can be 
romoved at the first opportunity, and fresh soil 
added. or the soil entirely changed and allowed 
to settle before the new trees are ready for 

planting. 


Preparations for Planting.—It is a commend- 
able practice to start lifting trees soon after tie 
crop is gathered provided the trees have been well 
watered a few days previously. With the fall 
of the leaves transplanted trees make good root- 
hold before the ground gets chilled. Materials 
that may be required, such as broken bricks 
for drainage cat lime-rubble for mixing with 
the soil, should be got in readiness for planting 
operations. 

General Remarks.—Young stock raised by 
budding some time since should be regularly 
examined, and the ground kept free from 
weeds. Soft fleshed Apples, such as Ecklinville 
Seedling, may need protection from birds. li 
they are very troublesome it is an advantage 
to gather early Apples a little under ripe, as 
they finish off quickly on trays. There are 
indications that next season’s aes crop will 
be a good one. Continue to make a vigorous 
attack on all weeds before heavy rains set in. 
Nothing looks worse in a garden than large 
areas of fruit plantations covered with weeds all 
the winter. Strawberry plants should now be 
making good progress. Those that appear 
sickly may be attacked by eelworm, and should 
be destroyed by burning. 





PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By Jons Covrtrs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens. Kew. 

Azaleas.--Plants of the indicum section of 
Azaleas that have been stood out-of-doors dur- 
ing the summer—although they do not take any 
harm from a few degrees of frost—should now 
be placed indoors, a perfectly cool, unheated 
house being best for this purpose. When housed 
they may be kept at rest until such time as they 
are required for forcing, for which purpose 
the earlier-flowering varieties should be selected. 
As such plants were started early last season, 
their growth naturally was completed early ; they 
are also, for this reason, in better condition for 
early forcing. The small red obtusum variety, 
sometimes known as calyciflora, is very useful 
for this purpose, as it may easily be had in 
flower at Christmas. 


Coleus.— Cuttings of Coleus should now be 
rooted, as young plants winter much better and 
occupy only a little space in the hoses. 
few stock pots afford a ready means of increase 
early in the New Year. This advice also applies 
to many other soft-wooded stove and green- 
house plants that are used for summer decora- 
tive work. 

Hydrangeas.—Early-rocted batches of Hydran- 
geas in 48-sized pots should be stood in cold 
frames, where they should be exposed freely to 
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the weather, except during times of frost, which 
might damage the flower buds. Plants rooted 
early in the New Year are now flowering, thus 
extending the season of this useful plant. 

Oxalis floribunda..—_Of the many species of 
Oxalis, O. floribunda is one of the most useful 
for conservatory and greenhouse decoration. 
Plants that have been dried off should now be 
turned out of their pots, and the largest roots 
selected for repotting, 6- inch pots being a suit- 
able-sized receptacle. The Oxalis also makes 
a splendid basket plant, and the white variety 
is equally useful and beautiful for this purpose. 
The plant will grow well in any good potting 
compost. In common with many South African 
plants of this class, O. floribunda grows quite 
well in a cold frame from which frost can be 
excluded, and may remain in the frames until 
it comes into flower. 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. 1. Barker, Gardener to His Grace the DUKE or 
MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Blecheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 


Epiphronitis Veitchii—Like many other 
hybrid Orchids with parents greatly differing 
in habit, this Epiphronitis is not one of the 
best growers with many, whilst with others 
it makes fine specimens and produces large 
heads of its bright scarlet flowers. When seen 
in this condition it is a most delightful plant, 
and worthy of all the care and attention 
necessary to produce it at its best. The present 
is a very suitable time to attend to any potting 
or propagating that is necessary to maintain or 
increase the stock. Constant propagation is 
the only means of keeping a healthy stock of 
rare and difficult Orchids, and young plants have 
much more vigour than older ones. This plant 
is constantly producing aerial side shoots from 
the old stems, and by the continued making up 
of young plants from this source, and the 
division of the older plants a good stock may 
soon be obtained. In dividing the old plants. 
it should always be remembered that the old, 
rootless stems should be removed. Many 
attempt to grow this Orchid in tco much warmth, 
yet it is one of those plants which delight 
in an even temperature the whole year round. 
It should be grown in the warmer end of the 
cool house during the summer, and the cooler 
end of the intermediate house during the winter. 
At no season should this Orchid be subjected to 
a dry treatment, but at all seasons afforded a 
fairly moist and humid position, and be syringed 
freely on all favourable occasions. It is best 
grown in small, well drained pots, and stood 
on a damp surface, where, generally, the over- 
head syringings will be sufficient to keep it in 
a healthy and growing condition. The plants 
should be examined from time to time to see 
that none is suffering for the want of water, 
as if allowed to become dry they will soon be 
infested with thrips and other insect pests. 
The compost should consist of peat, A1 fibre, 
and Sphagnum moss in equal parts; the potting 
should be done rather firmly. 


Epidendrum.—Members of the scandent 
section of Epidendrum are very effective, last- 
ing in flower for a long period. Although the 
flower heads on some plants may still be good, 
it is advisable to thoroughly overhaul the 
plants each year to maintain young healthy 
stock. It is desirable from time to time to cut 
back some of the strong growths that have 
produced flowers, to within six inches of the 
base. The best results are attained by not 
allowing any aerial growths to develop, en- 
couraging those only which come from the base. 
When the aerial growths are kept removed, 
the basal growths develop more freely, and it 
is from these that the best heads of flowers are 
obtained. These Orchids are not very particu- 
lar as regards compost, and will succeed in 
any open, fibrous material, placed in pots ac- 
cording to the size of the plants. They should 
be grewn in a light position in the Cattleya 
house, where they may be syringed freely over- 
head. They may also be planted out against 
walls, where they often do remarkably well. 
and produce good material for use as cut 
blooms. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


LAELIO-CATTLEYA MORVYTH. 


A GRAND inflorescence of three blooms, each 
measuring eight inches across the petals, of 
Laelio-Cattleya Morvyth, is sent by Mr. H. G. 
Alexander, Orchid grower to Lt.-Col. Sir Geo. 
L. Holford, K.C.V.O., Westonbirt. It results 


from a cross between Messrs, McBean’s variety 
Gothard (C. Hardyana x L.-C. 
and the Westonbirt L.-C. Lustre 
callistoglossa), 


of L.-C. St. 
Gottoiana), 


(C. Luddemanniana x L.-C, 


orange and the base see with yellow on a 
reddish-purple ground he side lobes of the 
lip are blush-white in the interior and light 
mauve on the outside. 


STENOGLOTTIS LONGIFOLIA. 


Av the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on the 4th inst., Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co. showed several specimens of this pretty 
member of the Natal Ophrydeae, which experi- 
ence has proved that everyone with a green- 
house can grow and flower successfully, the 
flowers lasting in succession about three months. 





FIG. 63.—NARCISSUS BEAUTY OF RADNOR (SEE P. 174). 


which has been such a good agent in the raising 
of other beautiful hybrids. 

The sepals and petals are light rosy-mauve, 
the silver-white ground showing at the bases 
of the segments and in a delicate veining on 
the petals. 

Cattleya Luddemanniana sets the form of the 
lip, which has a tubular base expanding in 
front to a broad, crimped lobe of ruby-purple 


S. longifolia bears narrow leaves with undulate 
margins and produces its flower spikes freely, 
each about one foot high and furnished on the 
upper part with pretty mauve flowers. The 
plant may be increased by division. The 
only other species in cultivation is S. fimbriata, 
which is of smaller stature, but equal in beauty, 
its flower spikes being produced from rosette- 
like crowns, the leaves having bands and 





colour, the medium area being tinged with spotting of dark purple. J. O'R. 
NEW HYBRID ORCHIDS. 
(Continued from August 11, 1923, page 84.) 
Name Parentage. Exhibitor, 
| 
— inpia na ccna ams 
Brasso-Cattleya Gallieni wid .» | B.-C. Marne x C. Vowiana aurea .. oie .. | Maron. 
Brasso-Cattleya Maisie... C. Iris x B.-C. Ilene ... ne eee ace .. | Flory & Black. 


Brasso-Lvelio-Cattleya Shrewsbury . 
Cattleya Draco is mae 
Cattleya Lilian Sander ... ie és 
Cittleya Meteor... «es eve ne 
Cat'leya Queen Venus ... PR se 


Cattleya Tagus see Rhoda x King George EA can ace 
Laelio-Cattieya Eleganta aie .. | L.-C. elegans x C. Atalanta W 
Laelio-Cattleya Epic Sia . | L.-C, Epicasta x C. Lord Rothschild eae 
Laelio-Cattleya J.G.Apcar ... sen 


Laclio-Cattlieya Nanon ... aba 
Laelio-Cattleya oxfordensis ... 
Laelio-Cattleya Vega ave 
O loutioda Cromer... AS kes 
Odontioda Eunice... ae es 
Odontioda Mabel ... aid woe 
Odontioda Rene ... es 
O ‘ontioda Vanessa PP aie 
Odontoglossum Antrim .. cee 


.-C. Geoffrey x L. purpurata ... 9... C. J. 
L.-C. Ivanhoe x C. Dowiana aa An Pe 

L.-C. callistoglossa x C. Tityus .., ne 

L.-C. Soulange x L..C. Rubens . ds 
loan x Charlesworthii A Sàs Pr 
Oda, Joan x Odm. percultum i 
Bradshawiae x Joan .. 

(da. Brewii x Odm. Prince ‘Albert 
Odm. Louise x Oda. Charlesworthii 
Thais x eximium 


B. -L. -C. Veitchii x C. Rex ee eee see ee San ers. 
Dupreana x Enid 

Giskellianaalba x Intertexta Julietta 
Comet x Dowlana mas sbi 
Venus x Queen of Sheba ... Sa 


ie McBean. 

. | Sanders. 

TA nes . | Sanders. 
Sanders. 

Flory & Black. 

C. J. Lucas, Esq. 
Sanders. 

Lucas, Esq. 


Cowan. 

Pantia Ralli, Esq. 
McBean, 
Charlesworth, 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 

, ... | Charlesworth. 

EA ... | Charlesworth. 

aoe ots eee ae .. | E. R. Ashton, Esq. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.a. 

Tllustrations.—The Lditors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings euitahle for 
reproduction, of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, 
trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible for loss 
Or imjury. 

Letters for Publication, as well as spectmens o) 
plante for naming, should be addressed to the 
EDITORS. 5. Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Communications should be 
WRITTEN ON O'R SIDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent asg 
early in the week as possible, and duly signed hy 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 

printed, but kept ae a guarantee of good faith. 


LOUDON’S SECOND TOUR TO 
SCOTLAND. 


OUDON made three journeys through Eng- 
land and part of Scotland. It is to the 
second that these notes refer as being of 

the greatest interest on account of the detailed 
notes left by himself, supplemented by those of 
hig newly wedded wife. Thev left Bavswater 
together on April 24, 1831, and returned in Sep- 
tember, being called back from Paisley to attend 
the sick bed of his mother, who survived only 
six weeks longer. Loudon gives a graphic account 
of many gardens, but those form only a part 
of the matters of which he took notice, the 
whole furnishing a most interesting survey of 
the economic conditions prevailing at that time. 
The first stage, if it may be so called, was to 
Manchester, but he remained six weeks at Birm- 
ingham, during which time he laid out the 
Botanic Gardens at Edgbaston. The rest of 
the time was occupied in viewing gardens and 
nurseries en route and travelling the intermediate 
distances. More than one hundred private gar- 
dens and nurseries come under purview, the 
better known being Stowe, Moorpark, Warwick 
Castle, Coombe Abbey, Enville, Hagley, Lea- 
somes, reminiscent of Shenstone, Trentham, Had- 
don Hall and Chatsworth. He notes a severe 
frost on May 7 which destroyed blossom and 
young shoots of shrubs, Ash trees and Coniferae 
also suffering severely; Potatos were cut to the 
ground. In 1819 there was a frost almost as 
destructive. He remarks of Stowe that the 
garden was, owing to reduction of hands, very 
badiy kept. and that at Warwick Castle in even 
worse condition. The greenhouses there were 
covered at this time with opaque roofs. Of 
Trentham it is stated that forced and wall fruits 
were fine, and good order was evident in the man 
agement. Alton Towers had been rebuilt in 1811 
and ever since hundreds of workmen had been 
employed on the grounds. The Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who had died a few years previously, was 
his own landscape gardener. As a result the 
whcle place was ‘‘one of the most singular anoma- 
lies to be met with in England.” It was kept in 
perfect order, a staff of women being employed 
continually picking up or gathering leaves, re- 
moving withered flowers, etc. They were on 
certain occasions clothed in Swiss garments, add- 
ing thereby to the picturesqueness of the scene. 
Loudon characteristically remarks that the farmer 
and gardener Lunn ‘is the only Protestant 
gardener we ever heard of who turned Catholic.” 
Chatsworth is described as an unsatisfactory 
place. Loudon disliked a herbaceous border that 
was edged with grass cut vandyke-wise. Nor 
was he pleased with the heating of new glass 
structures which Paxton effected by means of 
flues. But one thing did receive his entire 
approbation—that house, grounds and gardens 
were open free to the public every day. Of the 
gardens visited most were being worked with 
a reduced number of men; though this applied 
to the larger estates rather than to places of 
small extent. At Chatsworth there were 24 men 
to 12 acres. The parsonage garden of Offchurch, 
Bury, for instance, was ‘* eminently beautiful,” 
and it was doubly interesting on account of 
the incumbent being the Rev. Matthew Wise, 
a descendant of Wise, the nurseryman, of 
Brompton Park. Horace Walpole, in a letter, 
mentions meeting Wise himself when a very old 
man; his son was a clergyman, and the above- 
named may have been a great grandson. Of 
the many nurseries he inspected, that of Cullis, 
Leamington, contained the best indoor plants; 
Pope, Handsworth, the best collection of herbace- 





ous plants; and Lowe, Wolverhampton, good 
forest frees and shrubs, besides being the best 
kept nursery ‘‘ between Edinburgh and London.” 
Mist, a market gardener near Birmingham, who 
trenched to a depth of four feet, was celebrated 
for Strawberries and Asparagus, while the ‘‘best 
hothouse builder in Britain ” was Mr. Jones, of 
the same city. The superintendent of Manchester 
Botanic Garden informed Loudea that he had 
lived when a journeyman gardener ‘Sin the 
wretched stoke bolea of the Comte de Vaude’s 
garden at Bayswater, and read there in the 
winter evenings by the light of a furnace door.” 
There are other instances of a similar kind given. 
such as that of young men having to sit up half 
the night to attend to flue-heated structures. 
But it was not uncommon in my young days 
to have to sit up to 1 a.m. to stoke boilers dur- 
ing frosts in January. At Wombourne our 
traveller found Potatos being forced by the 
spontaneous combustion of coal in old coal mines 
underneath. He was greatly astonished at the 
backward condition of agriculture in this stage 
of his journey. His remarks, indeed, thereanent 
are almost incredible. The next stage of the 
journey was via Chester and Liverpool to Dum- 
fries, leaving Manchester on July 1, and inspect- 
ing on the route about 100 gardens, nurseries, 
etc., nurseries being much more numerous in 
the north of England than in the south. Some 
of the more noteworthy places visited were 
Vale Royal, Eaton Hall, Croxteth Park, Knows- 
ley, Lathom, Levens Hall, Netherby and the 
residences of the poets Wordsworth and Southey, 
as also the villa occupied by ‘‘Christopher North” 
of the Noctes Ambrosianae. 

Eaton is stated to have been very ill-kept, 
Grass and Clover growing on the lawns for 
hay production, and the shrubberies overrun 
with weeds. The indoor fruit at Knowsley was 
equal in quality to that grown at Trentham, 
and at Tatton Park it was equally fine, the 
gardens there being kept in first-rate order. At 
Levens, Loudon found the gardens as they had 
existed since the time they had been laid out 
in the reign of James I., the famous clipt Yews 
being of a later date than that of Loudon's 
visit. It is pleasant to know that Rydal Mount, 
the residence of Wordsworth, was kept in perfect 
order. Nothing is said of his aeighhoue. (Pro- 
fessor Wilson), but we know from other sources 
that he was proud of his garden. The only 
nurseries he saw worth commending were those 
respectively of Messrs. F. and J. Dickson, Ches. 
ter, and Mr. Skirving, Walton, near Liverpool, 
“two most complete nurseries.” It was at 
Chester that Mr. Loudon first saw Paxton’s 
Horticultural Register, which with other cheap 
publications reduced the £750 income then pro- 
duced from the Gardeners’ Magazine, to almost 
nothing at the death of its proprietor. The 
travellers on entering Scotland by way of Lang- 
holm would have been stranded owing to a fair 
had not a proprietor in the vicinity taken them 
into his house. Later they stayed at Closeburn, 
Jardine Hall, Munches, and ake: country seats 
in Dumfriesshire, and at Ayr and Kilmarnock 
Mr. Loudon was invited to public dinners given 
in his honour. In nurseries at Ayr he found 
many rare plants ‘‘ reckoned rare and valuable 
in the London nurseries.” And in one “ many 
very rare” herbaceous plants. At this period 
Coniferae were a glut and were either being 
burned or sold at the low price of 6d. per 1,000. 
Of the general up-keep of gardens it is stated 
that Grass on lawns was badly kept, but kitchen 
gardens were kept ‘‘ with more care and neat- 
ness than they are in England.” Not a single 
weed could be found in them. On the other hand, 
wall trees were generally ill-cropped if at all. 

Concerning particular residences Loudon was 
greatly impressed by the grandeur of Drumlan- 
rig, formerly called Queensberry House. It was 
here, as Gilpin relates, that in hewing terraces 
out of the whin-stone rock a workman could 
carry away in his apron the result of his labour 
during the day. At St. Mary’s Isle our author 
found abundant crops of Grapes and Peaches 
the vine border nat having been stirred for 28 
years. Of the other residences mentioned nothing 
worthy of notice occurs, probably on account 
of his hurried departure for home. But it is 
to be gathered that gardens in the west of 
Scutland were sadly deficient in labour, and 


ardeners were as a whole considerably harassed 
in making ends meet. Their cottages, too, were 
very deficient in comfort, some of these being 
of only two apartments, and, of course, those 
of the working men were even worse. He espe. 
cially mentions those on the estate of Logan 
which were ‘‘built of turf, or mud, or stones 
or of a mixture of all three,” reminding one of 
Burns’s ‘‘ auld clay biggin’.’’ Wages were as 
low as 5s. the week. The long account of this 
journey, of which the above gives only a few 
extracts, abounds with information regarding 
& great variety of subjects, and propositions for 
the betterment of the less fortunate classes of 
the community, which are only now in many 
cases being put into practice. R. P. Brotherston. 


A GARDEN OF EVERGREEN SHRUBS AT 
MALONYA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA. . 


Tus new Czechoslovak republic can boast of 
two famous gardens of which no counterpart 
is to be found anywhere else in Central 
Europe, viz., the park of Count Ernst Silva 
Tarouca at Pruhonice, near Prague, and the 
evergreen gardens of Count Istvan Ambrózy- 
Migazzi, at Malonya, district of Nyitra, 
Slovakia. Before the war Malonya belonged 
to Hungary, and Count Ambrozy is a well- 
known Hungarian. Of both parks there seems 
to be very little, if anything, known in Eng- 
land. Having had the good fortune to be 
well acquainted with both gentlemen, I wish 
to draw the attention of readers of The 
rardeners’ Chronicle to those two gardens. In 
the present note I shall deal with Malonya. 

More than 30 years ago Count Istvan 
Ambrozy became interested in the use of ever- 
yreens suitable to be planted in the open. He 
started with Prunus Laurocerasus schipkaensis, 
the Cherry-laurel from the Balkans, that has 
proved hardy in almost every part of Central 
Europe, and is next to the large-leaved Rhodo- 
dendron the best evergreen, broad-leaved shrub 
for Continental parks and gardens. In the 
Yearbook of the German Dendrological Society, 
of 1921, Count Ambrózy gives a vivid account 
of his experiences at Malonya. It is by no 
means a favoured place for gardening. The 
soil is very poor; the endemic trees are 
Quercus Cerris and Q. sessiliflora, with a scanty 
undergrowth. The climate is rather hot in 
the summer, while the temperature falls as 
low as 22.5° Celsius in a normal winter. 
Nevertheless, Count Ambrózy succeeded in 
creating a paradise of evergreens and half- 
evergreens, consisting of between 600 and 700 
forms of broad-leaved trees and shrubs and 
Conifers. As he states in an important 
contribution to the illustrated handbook, 
Unsere i rviland-Laubgeholze, edited by Count 
Silva Tarouca and myself, of which a 
short account was given in Gard. Chro. 
p. 127. he tried to match the English gardens, 
and to prove that many broad-leaved ever- 
greens are perfectly hardy on the Continent 
when planted and cared for in the right way. 
It is a great pity that Malonya is such an 
out-of-the-way place, otherwise no traveller 
interested in outdoor gardening should go from 
Prague or Vienna to Budapest without stopping 
at Nové Zamky and paying a visit to Malonya, 
near Vieska ‘Tekovska, on the railway line to 
'lopolcianky. . 

When driving from the very small station 
to the castle upon the hill nobody would think 
of the possibility of finding there such a thing 
as a park for the most part formed out ot 
evergreens. But ag soon as the visitor comes 
near to the house a large terrace appears 
surrounded by a broad, deep green hedge of 
Cherry-laurel growing luxuriantly in the full 
sun. At the entrance to the castle, tall, tree- 
like bushes of Schipka Laurel, Japanese 
Euonymus, Ilex Aquifolium, Elaeagnus pur- 
gens, Phillyrea decora, Prunus lusitanica, 
Aucuba, and other well-known evergreens, sur: 
prise him by their healthy growth. The walls 
are covered with Pyracantha coccinea, 
crenata, varieties of Euonymus radicans, Rosa 
Banksiae and other climbers with conspicuous 
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flowers or fruits. Deciduous shrubs are, of 
course, used too, as for instance Jasminum 
nudiflorum and J.  primulinum, several 
Loniceras, Bignonia radicans, Forsythias and 
others. At almost every time of the year there 
are flowering or fruiting shrubs in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the castle. The number 
of hardy herbaceous perennials, including 
bulbs, is countless, I can only mention the 
most noticeable of the broad-leaved woody 
plants, and must omit reference to Conifers. 

Of broad-leaved evergreens next to the Cherry 

Laurels many forms of Ilex Aquifolium consti- 
tute the undergrowth of the main parts of the 
park. Besides large groups of Mahonias (Mahonia 
Aquifolium, M. repens and their hybrids as 
well as M. Bealei, wrongly known as M. 
japonica), there are such evergreen Barberries 
as Berberis Julianae, B. Hookeri, B. Gagne- 
painii, B. acuminata and other Chinese species. 
‘bere are also Cistus laurifolius, ditferent 
evergreen Cotoneasters (C. Franchetil, C. 
Henryi, C. pannosa, etc.), Daphne Laureola, 
Daphniphyllum, _ half-evergreen Ligustrums, 
Mahoberberis Neubertii and its variety 
ilicifolia, Osmanthus Aquifolium and its 
varieties, Quercus hispanica and its varie- 
ties known as Q. fulhamensis and ! 
Lucombeana, Q. Ambrozyana, a hybrid Oak 
between Q. Cerris and Q. suber, Phillyrea 
glabra, Rhamnus Alaternus, Ruscus aculeatus, 
R. hypoglossum, several species of Sarcococca, 
Skimmias, Stranvaesia Davidians and its 
var. undulata, Umbellularia californica, some 
evergreen Vacciniums, and last, but not least, 
the beautiful Chinese Viburnums, such as 
Y. rhytidophyllum, V. Davidii and V. utile. 
_ The grounds are covered with all forms of 
‘inca major, and especially V. minor. Be- 
sides, there is to be seen in broad patches 
Pachysandra terminalis, as well as P. pro- 
_cumbens, two excellent evergreens for almost 
every soil and situation. Lonicera pileata, too, 
is well adapted to cover the ground, but is 
likely to be cut down by severe frost. lt should 
be planted on a slightly elevated position on 
account. of its marvellously coloured blue 
fruits, which, unfortunately, are too much 
hidden under the leaves. Lonicera nitida 
looks so much like a Myrtle that it is fre- 
quently used on the Continent to replace 
Myrtus communis, which was introduced in 
great quantities from Italy before the war. 
Berberis buxifolia nana, Bruckenthalia, 
Bryanthus, Calluna, several Ericas, Dryas. 
lberis semperflorens, Loiseleuria, Pachystima. 
and Polygala Chamaebuxus form dense mats, 
and are grown wherever there is a suitable 
place. One of the finest plants to make a 
deep green covering is Cotoneaster Dammeri, 
of which the lucid, red berries remain un- 
touched by frost and birds until the spring. 
Gaultheria Shallon is thriving well, even in 
rather poor soil. 

The different species and forms of Hedera 
are, of course, to be seen in a most luxuriant 
state. They climb to the tops of trees, and 
cover the ground as well as walls or rocks. 
Besides the Cherry Laurels and the countless 
forms of Ilex Aquifolium, we find large 
thickets of Phillyrea decora, vsually known 
as P. Vilmoriniana, and of the loosely 
branched, large-leaved Photinia glabra. The 
bluish-white undersides of the fine leaves of 
Daphniphyllum macropodum contrast well 
with the dark green of the surrounding plants. 
Other good evergreens of a height of more than 
one metre are Berberis Julianae, probably the 
best evergreen species of the genus from 
Central China which has been introduced by 
Wilson; Berberis acuminata, B. Gagnepainii, 
Cotoneaster Henryi, C. salicifolia floccosa, and 
Ulmus parvifolia. Of smaller evergreens, 
Cistus laurifolius does remarkably well. The 
dark hue of its leaves strikes a distinct note 
in the landscape. Viburnum utile is an ex- 
cellent spring-flowering shrub with very odori- 
ferous flowers. There are other species, too, 
of this valuable genus of flowers which have 
a most agreeable scent, including Viburnum 
Carlesii. 

In several places in this park different 
species of hardy Bamboos play a great part 
in the forming of characteristic scenes. Like 


almost all the evergreens, they need good 
nourishment; Arundinaria nitida and Phyllo- 
stachys aurea may be cited among the best. 
In a very sheltered place, protected by hedge- 
like plantings of Thuyas and other Conifers, 
a great surprise awaits the visitor: a group 
of healthy Camellia japonica, flowering every 
spring. The shrubs are up to three metres 
tall; they are the only ones I have ever met 
with unprotected in the open air in Central 
Europe. In the skilful planting and very 
careful cultivation of such plants that hitherto 
have been regarded as useful for greenhouses 
only Count Istvan Ambrózy has shown his 


genius. With the aid of his excellent 
head gardener, Misak, his difficult tasks have 
been accomplished with often surprising 
success. 


In the English climate, of course, it is easy 
to create such an evergreen garden. But in 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE NEWER 
DAFFODILS. . 


HAVING been asked to write a few notes on 
the newer Daffodils, I have taken out my 
pocket-book, hunted up the annual report of 
the Midland Daffodil Society, and set about 
my somewhat difficult task. The chief diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that one’s notes taken at 
R.H.S. and other meetings are generally very 
sketchy, owing to want of time; at least, mine 
are. There is so much .to do, to see and to 
talk about at these meetings that the day 1s 
soon gone, and one has to make off to St. 
Pancras for the 123-mile journey home. The 
following is the list compiled. I have no 
doubt some good things have been missed, 
but that is inevitable. 





Even a Joseph Jacob 





FIG. 64.—NARCISSUS JESSIE. 


Central Europe nobody, so far as [ am aware, 
has ever made the attempt to use evergreens 
upon such a large scale and under such un- 
favourable conditions of soil and climate. Un- 
fortunately, the war put an end to Count 
Ambrézy’s great work. He had to leave his 
beloved Malonya, and is now living on a small 
estate in Western Hungary. Mr. Misak, his 
head gardener, has the park in his keeping, 
and, as I had the opportunity of observing on 
my several visits to Malonya within the last 
two years, everything is done to preserve, so far 
as poorble. the main features of this unique 
garden. However, as the plantations become 
older, they will need careful thinning, and 
no park of this kind will ever prosper without 
the guiding hand of the master who created 
it. Malonya is one of the few memorable 
works of landscape gardening on modern lines. 
It would be a great loss, not only to Czecho- 
Slovakia, but to landscape architecture, :f 
Malonya should fall into decay. Camillo 
Schneider, Charlottenburg, Germany. 


or a Guy L. Wilson will sometimes miss good 
things, dazed, no doubt, by the wealth of fine 
flowers spread before their admiring gaze. 

WHITE DamE.—A really white trumpet 
Daffodil. A beautiful flower, and only eclipsed 
by Beersheba, which it much_ resembles. 
Raised by Mr. Guy L. Wilson. A.M., R.H.S. 

GOLDEN PEDESTAL.—A giant Iincomparabilis 
variety of perfect form, uniform bright rich 
yellow, very flat and smooth perianth. A.M., 
ite Shown by J. L. Richardson, Water- 
ford. 

HonEy Boy.—A distinct yellow trumpet 
variety, uniform deep lemon yellow, medium- 
sized flower, smooth perianth. Raised by Mr. 
Guy L. Wilson. A.M., Mid. Daff. Soc. 

EVEREST.—A very perfectly formed white 
trumpet variety. Shown by Donard Nursery 
Co. A.M., R.H.S. 

Macnorra.—A large Giant Leedsii, of good 
form, segments slightly pointed. I think it 
is one of Mr. Engleheart’s productions. Ex- 
hibited by Mr. G. Monro. 
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ROBERT BERKLEY.—Another very fine white 
trumpet variety, a beautifully formed flower, 
with perfect poise- A.M., R.H.S. Shown by 
Mrs. Berkley: 

VENETIA (5a).—A lovely photo of this very 
pretty triandrus hybrid is reproduced in the 
report of the Midland Daffodil Society for 
1923. Exhibited by Mr. W. B. Cranfield. I 
fancy ıt has had an A.M., R.H.S., but am 
not sure. 

FIRETAIL (3b).—This is one of the very finest 
of red-eyed Narcissi that has ever been 
raised. It has been a long time coming into 
its own, but has now had every award open 
to a new variety, getting the coveted F.C.C. 
when exhibited by Mr. Chapman and others 
last year. It is a very late variety, with a 
very long stem; flower large and flat, segments 
creamy white, eye nearly flat and deep 
crimson throughout. Raised by Mr. Crostield. 


SILVER SaLveR.—An exquisite little Leedsil 
Moonbeain 
perianth, 


the 
white 


variety of 
rounded 


type; flat,- well 
with flat eye of 
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flower of perfect form, eye large, with deep 
edging of crimson. One of the very best. 
A.M., R.H.S. Shown by Messrs. J. R. Pearson 
and Sons. 

DiInton RED Eyr.—Again one of Mr. Engle- 
heart’s productions, and may be shortly 
described as a much improved Horace. A.M., 
R.H.S. 

Wine WinG.—A Poeticus variety with great, 
broad segments of almost leathery substance, 
a very fine late Poeticus. A.M., R.HLS. 
Exhibited by Rev. G. H. Engleheart. 

HELEN O’Hara.—A very fine pale bi-color 


Daffodil, with a long stalk. AM. RHS. 
Exhibited by Mr. Richardson, Waterford. 
DarntY Marp.—A small, neat and very 


pretty flat-eyed Leedsii variety. A.M., R.H.S. 
Shown by the Welsh Bulb Farms. 
BEERSHEBA.—I think there is no doubt that 
this is the finest of the many white trumpet 
Daffodils in existence. It is much larger than 
any of the old favourites, holds its head up 
well, is really white, and has a long stalk. 





FIG. 65.—BED OF FICUS PLANTS OVER A GROUND OF ANTHERICUM LILIASTRUM, 
INTERSPERSED WITH IRESINES, IN BATTERSEA PARK (SEE P. 175). 


palest lemon yellow. Exhibited by Mr. Chap- 
man. A.M., R.H.S. 

GREAT DANE.—A large trumpet Daffodil of 
Emperor colouring; a large, well-formed 
flower. Shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons. 


A.M., R.H.S. 

GOLDEN [MPRESS.—A moderately large 
trumpet Daffodil, perfect in form and a 
uniform bright clear yellow. A.M., R.H.S. 


Shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons. 

FoRTUNE.—This is perhaps the most sensa- 
tional Daffodil which has appeared for many 
years. It is a Giant Incomparabilis, of 
faultless form and poise. The perfectly flat 
perianth is pale yellow. The large Sir Wat- 
kin-like cup is orange red. The flower stalks 
are from 21 to 27 inches long, and the plant 
is very robust and very early flowering. Re- 
ceived a preliminary award at the hands of 
the R.H.S. Daffodil Committee. Exhibited by 
Mr. Chapman. 

Beauty oF Rapnor (2b).—This (Fig. 63) is 
very like Bernardini in outline, but the cup 
is of a wonderful ochreous pink colouring. 
Quite distinct, and a great favourite of mine. 
Exhibited by Dr. Lower, of Presteign. A.M., 
R.H.S. 

Rep Rim.—One of Mr. Engleheart’s choicest 
Poet's Narcissi; might be described as an im- 
proved John Masefield. A.M., R.H.S. 

JOHN MASEFIELD.—Another of Mr. Engle- 
heart's Poeticus varieties. A well rounded 


Raised by Rev. G. H. Engleheart. Preliminary 
award, R.H.S. Exhibited by Messrs. J. R. 
Pearson and Sons. 

OPERA (4a).—This is a very dainty and at- 
tractive flower, and very close to a Poeticus. 
The perianth is pure white and well formed, 
the greeny-yellow eye has a Poeticus edging 
of bright red. A.M.. Mid. Daff. Soc. Shown 
by Mr. W. B. Cranfield. 

BRIMSTONE.—A large trumpet Daffodil of 
unique colouring. ‘The flower is a uniform 
deep citron yellow. I thought it the mosi 
distinct trumpet variety exhibited at Birming- 
ham in 1923. Preliminary award. Exhibited 
by Mr. W. B. Cranfield. 

TENEDOS.—I think this is the finest and 
most distinct of all the Giant Leedsii sorts, 
and this is saying much, for the class is very 
well represented. The flower is very large, 
of fine form, well balanced and of good pose. 
The white segments are broad and overlapping, 
but pointed at the tips, giving the flower a 
star-like appearance. When well established 
the plant gives a great crop of bloom on very 
tall stems. ‘The bulbs are of large size, and 
increase freely. When fully out the whole 
flower is white. A.M., Mid. Daff. Soc. Ex- 
hibited by Mr. Guy L. Wilson. 

Morra O'NEILL.—A most beautiful pale bi- 
color trumpet variety, of largest size, but 
without a trace of coarseness. The plant is 
extremely vigorous, having leaves broader 
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than those of Emperor; very long in the stalk, 
Raised by Rev. G. H. Ungleheart. 

Jessie (3b).—A very lovely flower (Fig. 64). 
Well formed white perianth, 5 inches acros; 
cup well expanded, yellow, with curiously 
variegated red edge. The flower seems to me 
a much improved Challenger, and a beautiful 
portrait of it is to be seen in the Report of 
the Midland Daffodil Society for 1923. Raised 
and shown by Mr. J. Mallender. 

GRAND OPERA.—This is quoted as a Poeticus 
in Mid. Daft. Soc. report, but I think it is 
not a pure Poeticus; however, Poeticus or 
whatever it may be, it is a very remarkable 
flower. The flower is large, over 34 inches 
across the perianth, which is pure white and 
well formed; the Poeticus-like eye is coloured 
deep red. Raised and shown by Mr. Herbert 
Chapman. 

PURITAN Maipen.—This is one of my own 
raising, so I must not sing its praises too 
loudly. It is a 4a of Trumpet proportions. 
A medium-sized flower, with pure white 
perianth; cup (or trumpet) cream on open- 
ing, passing to white. The charm of the 
flower lies in its perfect balance and pose, 
and wax-like appearance. A.M., R.H.S. 

Lapy Primrose.—A very fine pale bicolor 
trumpet; segments very broad and flat, creamy 
white; trumpet slightly bell-mouthed, soft, full 
Primrose. Fine for either garden or exhibi- 
tion. Raised by Rev. G. H. Engleheart. Well 
shown by the Denard Nursery Co. 

MARSHLIGHT.—A much improved Lucifer; 
the cup is very deeply stained with red. It 
is a much better grower than Lucifer, with 
abundant dark green foliage. 

SCARLET QUEEN (2b).—One of the late Mrs. 
R. O. Backhouse’s good things. The wide 
perianth is creamy white, while the flattish 
cup is of the brightest orange-scarlet. 

Sunset Grow.—Another of the same class 
by the same raiser. Perianth pale yellow, 
cup wide, shallow, and of a distinct shade of 
bright orange. 

ZiniaAH (2b).—Yet another form from the 
eame source, and a very attractive flower; 
segments broad and imbricated, creamy white; 


cup large and rather spreading, yellcw, 
deeply edged bright orange-scarlet. A good 


strong plant. 

Mrs. Lower.—A pure white trumpet Daffo- 
dil, with a tinge of green. A very lovely 
flower. Raised and exhibited by Dr. Lower, 
of Presteign. 

In conclusion, I would say that this seems 
to ‘be a season ifor large bulbs. A two-year 
bulb (or clump of bulbs) of Moira O'Neill 
weighed 1 lh. 3 oz., while some of the Poeticus 
bulbs lifted here have been so large that one 
could hardly believe them to be true Poeticus. 
JT. Duncan, Pearson Lowdham, Nottingham- 
shire. > 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


MAGNOLIA STELLATA. 


ALL the members of this family are fine, 
handsome subjects and the species under notice 
is no exception. It does not grow so tall as 
some, only reaching a height of four to six 
feet. It thas small, waxy white flowers, and 
has the advantage of being very free flowering, 
which cannot be said of some other varieties. 
The tree flowers in March and April; the 
blooms are about four inches across and star- 
shaped. It forms a dense bush and the foliage 
is a beautiful light green. The flowers are 
sometimes marred by early spring frosts, but 
in an open season it is an object of great 
beauty. A bed of this Magnolia planted in a 
sheltered position is a fine sight when the trees 
are in full bloom, and the flowers are sweetly 
scented. This Magnolia is much used for pot 
cultivation; it is one of the best of shrubs for 
the front row of the shrubbery and should 
not be omitted when forming a new plantation 
of mixed shrubs. P. V. Thatcher, Carlton 
Park Gardens, Market Harborough. 
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BATTERSEA PARK. 

THe public parks of London, which are 
celebrated the world over for their extent and 
beauty, fall into two main groups—those known 
as the Royal parks, belonging to the Crown, and 
the municipal parks ot the London County 
Council. Hyde Park occupies the chiet place 
amongst the Royal parks, and Battersea takes 
pride of position amongst those belonging to 
the municipal authority. The latter is the 
largest park in the South of London, and has 
an area of nearly two hundred acres. The 
whole of the south-western side is bounded 
by the Thames, and adjacent to the liver is 
cne of the finest waterside promenade. in 
London, forming a broad roadway over halt 
a mile loag by the Embankment lined with 
beautiful trees. When the park was 
formed, the land was a swampy waste: 
how valuable an asset public parks and 
gardens become in time is well exem- 
plified in this large London publie garden. 
for the site nowadays would realise an im- 
mense sum of morey as building land. ‘The 
park was laid out by John Gibson, and il 
was he who designed the two most famous 
features of the park from a gardening point 
of view, namely, the famous sub-tropical 
garden and the section known as the Peninsula 
and Wilderness. The greater part of the area 
of the park is utilised for sports, and ther: 
ure playing-grounds for cricket, tennis, bowling, 
netball, football, and other outdoor games, as 
well as a cinder track for racing and lakes 
and ponds for boating. In common with the 
other London parks, the one at Battersea 
suffered much damaze during the war through 
its’ occupation by the military, and also by 
neglect owing to lack of labour, but on visiting 
it now one would never imagine that any 
interruption in its normal upkeep had taken 
place. The renewal of turf and reconstruction 
generally has thrown an ‘immense amount of 
work on the staff, under the able direction 
of Mr. Frank Wright, the superintendent, 
who, it is interesting to record, started work 
in these gardens as a young man and has 
passed on through successive posts until he 
has come to occupy the proud position of 
superintendent of the chief of the L.C.C. parks 
and open spaces. 

A very large open area where the turf was 
destroyed by the military has been converted 
into a new cricket ground. The fine sward 
presents a perfectly level surface, and exem- 
plifies how well a lawn or playing-ground may 
be raised from grass seed, provided it is 
allowed a reasonable time to become 
established. 

The trees and shrubs in this immense park 
constitute one of its chief features, and there 
are places in it where the _ visitor would 
imagine himself to be miles from any large 
town, whereas Battersea and the district are 
amongst the most densely populated areas of 
London. Scme of the beautiful sylvan charac- 
ter of this park may be seen in the photograph 
reproduced in Fig. 66, especially when look- 
ing above and bevond the belt of shrubs at 
the base of the tall Elms. 

There is a very fine avenue in the centre 
of the park planted with Plane trees; each 
tree 1s a model in shape, and the whole avenue 
has an imposing appearance. In the centre 
of this avenue jis the bandstand, the ground 
around which is very prettily laid out. The 
Planes in the avenue were substituted for 
Elm, which, owing to their age and dangerous 
habit of shedding large branches, were un- 
desirable where large numbers of the public 
congregate. 

Our special purpose in visiting the park 
was to inspect the sub-tropical gardens; most 
readers are aware that the sub-tropical gardens 
at Battersea Park have long been regarded as 
amongst the finest of their kind in any public 
garden in the country, for John Gibson was 
n master hand at his craft, and he in turn 
was succeeded by superintendents as capable. 
His immediate sucecssor was Mr. Rogers, who 
maintained the flower garden, including the 
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sub-tropical garden, in the height of perfection, 
end he in turn was followed by other capable 


men, including Mr. Copper, Mr. J. Rogers, 
and lastly Mr. Frank Wright, who took 


charge in 1921. 

In order to supply the large quantity of 
material used for bedding and to house the 
many plants of a tender nature employed in the 
sub-tropical garden, a considerable amount of 
glass has been erected in a secluded spot near 
the main or west gate. ‘There are large glass- 
houses for the housing of Palms, Dracaenas, 
and the like used for plunging in 
the lawns and in the beds and borders, and 
smaller houses for the propagation of bedding 
plants. This part of the park is a great 
attraction in the Chrysanthemum season, when 
cne of che largest houses is filled with Chry- 
santhemums and thrown open to the public. 
Already the propagation of such things as 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, etc., had 
been commenced at the time of our visit m= late 
August, and the large number of frames and 
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but completed the beds with a general variety 
of bedding subjects. Some of the most success- 
ful of the beds are those planted with Coleus. 
One circular bed, which is very effective, ha. 
red Coleus massed with standards of C. 
Verschaffeltii interspersed, but the best 
is ths one with Coleus in panels 
of various colours with the dark variety 
Verschaffeltit in the centre and as an edging. 
Other beds are planted as follows:—The bed 
illustrated in Fig. 65 is furnished with tali 
plants of Ficus over a. ground of Anthericum 
Liliastrum, amongst which are placed here and 
there plants of a _ red-leaved Iresine. The 
haendsome-leaved plants in the background are 
Ailanthus glandulosus, and the variegated 
shrubs beneath them, Acer Negundo. ‘The 
bed shown in Fig. 66 has a ground ot 
Begonia semperflorens, freely interspersed 
with tall plants of Cineraria maritima, 
and edged with biue Lobelia bordered with 
white Aly-sum. In the shrubbery border may 
be seen tall standards of New Salmon Ivy- 





FIG. 66.—BED OF BEGONIAS INTERSPERSED WITH TALL PLANTS OF CINERARIA MARITIMA, 
AND EDGED WITH BLUE LOBELIA AND WHITE ALYSSUM, IN BATTERSEA PARK. 


glasshouses filled with these plants afforded 
some little idea of the immense number used 
for the ornamentation of the flower beds and 
horders in sumn:er, 

There is a very pretty border near the main 
entrance, furnished with standards of Coleus 
Sunray, with dwarter plants of a golden- 
leaved Coleus interplanted with Abutilons in 
variety, Artemisia, Centaurea candidissima, and 
Aibizzia lophantha. Near this part of the park 
is the famous old English garden, in which 
the visiter may imavine himself in the garden 
of a beautiful country estate. The centre ol 
attraction is a Lily pool and water fountain. 
and in the pool are growing big clumps of 
Nymphaeas. Arranged all around, in the 
old English style, is a series of beds planted 
with such old favourites as Roses, Petunias. 
Fuchsias, and Violas, wnilst some ate entirely 
devoted to hardy herbaceous plants. The paths 
in this garden lead through pergolas and 
arches furnished with Roses, species of Viti, 
Polygonum Baldscliuanicum, and other climb- 
ing plants So popular is this little enclosed 
garden, that the authorities have decided to en- 
large it by throwing into it the part known us 
the botanic garden, Where materia] is drawn 
upon for use in the teaching of botany, ete. 

The principal flower beds are to be found 
in the sub-tropical garden, where fewer plants 
of a sub-tropical nature have heen utilised 
{his vear than usual, for the weather was so 
unfavourable to the removal of tender Palms. 
ete.. out-of-doors in the spring that Mr. Wright 
decided to wait no longer for fine weather, 


leaved Pelargonium, above dwarfer plants of the 
older Mme. Crousse variety. 

Other interesting beds in this part ot 
the park are planted as follow:—Standard 
Pelargoniums with Veronica Andersonii varie- 
gata and Marguerites; Coleus with Lady Ply- 
mouth Pelargonium and big plants of Abutilon; 
the semi-double pale pink and red Dr. Welde- 
man Fuchsias with standards of Fuchsia 
Charming, which has deeper-coloured blooms; 
standard Fuchsias of Mrs. G. Palmer varicty 
in association with the dwarfer Fairlight, a 
variety oí the Ballet Girl type, but superior: 
Heliotr»pe vith an edging of Ageratum, this 
bed being especially planted to provide per- 
fume; Ophiopogan Jaburan with bush speci- 
nens of Iresine and the  feathery-leaved 
Albizzia lophantha; Fuchsia Golden Treasure 
and F. gracilis interspersed with small pyra- 
midal Junipers. These are only a few of the 
rany pretty beds noticed in the sub-tropical 
varden, and the flowers, with the different 
tones of green foliage of the various trees and 
shrubs, together with the cool green sward, 
make a compositiecn in harmony that excels in 
beauty and effect. 


THE Parks Committee of Glasgow Corpora: 
tion has recommended the appointment of Mr. 
William Besant, curator of Kelvingrove Park. 
as assistant director of parks. The recommenda- 
tion was originally made by a special sub- 
committee on the reorganisation of the Parks 
Department. Mr. Besant is a younger brother 
of Mr. Besant, of Glasnevin Botanic Gardens. 
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_ ROOT PRUNING. 
_ Roor pruning is a practice about which there 
is considerable controversy, but under certain 
conditions it may prove of the greatest value 
in changing the disposition of over luxuriant 
trees to form wvod growth into a disposition to 
form fruit buds. 

It does not always ensure the ends for which 
it is resorted to. In some instances the wrong 
time is chosen for the operation, in others it 
is conducted in an injurious manner, while not 
infrequently it is adopted without sufficient 
reason in direct opposition to the old adage, 
“Jet well alone.” In all cases where fruit 
trees are making a fair promise of fruitfulness, 
root pruning should not be undertaken, as it 


is more likely to prove harmful than beneficial. | 


It does happen sometimes, however, that in 
places where the climate is eminently favour- 
able to fruit production the trees make an 
excessive amount of growth, and in such cases 
judicious root pruning may bring them to a 
bearing state. 

The season for root pruning should not be 
deferred until after the fall of the leaf; a better 
time for the operation is as soon as the growt ı 
of the season is completed and while the trees 
still retain their foliage. Several advantages 
acerue from carrying out the work during late 
September and October, and completing it before 
the fall of the leaf. In the first place any 
check given now will tend to the ripening of 
buds already formed, but which might start 
into growth and be lost in the event of the 
autumn proving warm and moist. Further, the 
enil is now sufficiently warm to promote a speedy 
healing of the wounds the pruning will occasion 
and the production of surface fibres from the 
cut ends of the fleshy roots, these fibrous rocts 
being the very aid that the trees require to 
induce a condition of fruitfulness. Finallv. it 
is usually much easier to carry out the work 
now than later, when unfavourable weather con- 
ditions may cause weeks or months to elapse 
before an opportunity occurs. Seu 

It should be remembered that the principal 
object of the pruner should be to discourage the 
formation of deep tap roots, which go far dowr 
into cold clay or wet gravel, and encourage 
the formation of en. abundance of surface fibrous 
roots that will always be benefited by the in- 
fluence of light and air. It should therefore 
be clearly understood that hacking and chopping 
of the roots is not to he desired. Clean cuts 
heal quickly and the roots when healed soon 
develop fibres, while bruised roots die back anà 
foster disease. Such roots, therefore, as are 
injured by the spade should be trimmed 
cleanly by means of a sharp knife. 

It is usually good practice to prune the roots 
on one side of the tree only in the one year. 
and to complete the work on the other side tte 
next. In any case a trench should be opened 
at a sufficient distance from the tree to leave 
untouched a large mass of soil immediately sur- 
rounding the stem. When the thick and far- 
extending roots have been cut through all the 
prunings should be carefully collected and re 
moved. In the process of filling up the trench 
good, turfy ioam with a liberal addition of lime 
rubble and coarse bone-meal should be used, to 
encourage the production of a dense mass of 
fibrous roots. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that 
a poor soil is the best to use in place of that 
taken out of the trench, the error being founded 
on the consideration that excessive luxuriance 
implies the existence of an excess of nourish- 
ment in the soil. whereas it may imnlv a de- 
ficiency of suitable food for the production of 
fruit and an excess of that required for the 
growth of stem and branch. Frequently trees 
grow freely in a wet soil, and in many cases 
where fruit trees make much growth and bear 
little fruit drainage may be needed much more 
than root pruning. Those contemplating plant- 
ing fruit trees this autumn where the soil is 


known to be of a wet nature would do well- 


to plant on slight mounds. This is often done 
with a view to restricting wood growth and 
inducing fruitfulness. W. Auton, Pyrford 
Court Gardens, Woking. 
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REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF THE 
FRUIT CROPS. 


(See Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. 71-76.) 
(Continued from page 162). 
ENGLAND, 8S. 
WILTSHIRE.—'l'he fruit crops are very dis- 
appointing. Apple trees blossomed profusely, 
but a late frost during May destro ed a large 
quantity of the blossom, particularly on bush 
trees; standards flowering at the same time 
escaped injury, and are carrying good cropw. 
Pears are very scarce. Peaches and Nectarines 
are thin crops. Gooseberries were plentiful and 
of excellent quality. Strawberries suffered from 
the dry summer, although we had plenty of 
berries, but they were very soon over. King 
George and Givon’s Late Prolific withstood the 
drought best, and furnished some excellent 
Red Currants and Loganberries were 
both good, but Black Currants were a thin crop 
and of poor quality. Plums promised well, but 
a good deal of the fruits dropped. Nuts are 
a failure; the bushes had plenty of female 
flowers, but no catkins. Yandell, The 

Manor Gardens, Ramsbury. 
ENGLAND, N.W. 

CUMBERLAND.—Apples, Pears and Plums are 
all failures—four Apple trees, Washington, 
Gladstone, James Grieve and Ribston Pippin 
enjoying tne shelter of a wall from a series 
of east, north-east, and northerly winds, alone 
escaped injury. Pears on walls are also a total 
failure. On April 19 we had 10° of frost, and 
on the 23rd of the same month 12°, followed 
hy the winds in question. Strawberries were 
our most plentiful fruit, but dry weather made 
the Strawberry season short. Climatic condi- 
tions of the autumn of 1922 and the spring of 
1923 are, I think, responsible for the fruit 
deficiencies of the present year. Our soil is a 
fairly ‘heavy loam, resting on sandy gravel. 
J. Service, Holme Hill Gardens, Dalston. 

—aApples, Pears, Plums, Cherries and 
Black Currants, also Peaches, Nectarines and 
Apricots are practically all failures in this dis- 
trict. Gooseberries, Red Currants and Straw- 
berries were good crops, but very late. It is 
the worst season I can remember, spring and 
early summer being wet and sunless. The soil 
is of a heavy, tenacious nature, but I think the 
cold north-east winds caused the failure of the 
fruit crops, also the wet, sunless autumn of 
1922 prevented the ripening of the fruit buds. 
James Tait, Justicetown Gardens, Carlisle. 


LaNcaSHIRE.—Continual frosts in May prac- 
tically ruined the fruit crops. Pears and Plum 
trees set no fruit. Apple trees and Gooseberry 
bushes set a fair amber of fruits, but even- 
tually shed most of them. The Apple crop is 
the worst I have had for over 50 years, and 
in all my experience in these gardens I never 
remember such a complete failure of the fruit 
crops. The frosts were followed by a plague of 
aphis, and most of the trees are only now making 
clean, healthy growth, W. Upjohn, Hall 
Gardens, Worsley. 

WESTMORLAND.—We did not expect good crops 
owing to the unripened state of last year’s 
wood. Apples, Pears and Plums were weak in 
blooming, and the bloom that did develop was 
irjured by severe weather in May; in conse- 
quence fruit is very scarce, but the foliage is 
clean and healthy. Gooseberries and Currants 
were bumper crops, and Strawberries were good, 
but ripened later than usual. The soil is a 
gravelly loam. W. A. Miller, Underley, 
Kirkby Lonsdale. 

All orchard trees showed «signs of last 
season’s dull, cold weather, with the result 
that little or no bloom developed on 
Apples and Pears. I never saw foliage so free 
from insect pests. Bush fruits and Strawberries 
were very late in ripening. The soil here is 
heavy in texture, on a clay subsoil, and the 
gardens are 760 ft. above sea level. James 
Jeffrey, Lowther Gardens, Penrith. 

ENGLAND, S8.W. 

_CoRNWALL.—I doubt if the fruit crops in this 
district have been quite so bad during recent 
years. No frost wag registered on any two con- 
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secutive days for the whole winter ing ti 
atter half of 1922 we ene a 
wet time, with little or no sunshine. ‘The 
spring of this year was characterised by one 
long, low temperature with only occasional burst 
af sunshine, and this continued until midsummer, 
During the time when most of the fruit trees 
were in blossom we had frequent showers of 
hail; not ‘heavy, but small hail accompanied by 
rain and strong, cold winds. When pruning I 
found the wood as soft as cheese, and when the 
biossom opened it neither had strength nor 
substance to give me any hope of a fruitful year 
Harry Williams, Tolvean Gardens, Redruth. 

DEVONSHIRE.—Apple trees bloomed freely, but 
the fruits failed to set through lack of rain, I 
think. Pear trees developed very little blossom: 
we had gona crops of Pears the last two wears. 
Plums, Cherries and Peaches are very much 
under the average yield. Black Currants were 
the ea of era aoe Silverleaf is again 
prevalent on some Plum trees. G. SJ 
land Abbey Gardens, N. Devon. aed aa 


SOMERSETSHIRE.—The fruit crops are under 
average. Some Apple trees have fairly good 
crops, but the majority of them are withont 
fruit. Pears are a failure, except for a few 
scantily placed fruits on the ends of shoots 
Plums, on the contrary, are an average crop. 
but Damsons are not so numerous as last vear. 
Cherry trees flowered finely, but dropped their 
fruit considerably; some Morello Cherry trees 
had fair crops. Peaches are a good average 


crop. Some sorts of Nectarine cast a good many 
fruits. Apricots were unhappy in the early 
spring, but the trees have since recovered. 


Bush fruits were again very good, Black and 
Red Currants and Gooseberries especially: 
Strawberries, too, have had good crors, lats 
ones doing well. We had a poor spring ani 
early summer, cold winds were constant, sun- 
shine lacking, rain wanted: I am inclined t» 
think, however, that lack of sunshine last. summe! 
has much to do with the poor crops of fruit this 
season. The most serious disease hereabout 1s 
the silvering of frujt trees, and I notice in some 
gardens that Apples are now getting silver leaf 
somewhat, which is much to be regretted 
James Glasheen, Hestercombe Gardens, Taunton. 


All fruit trees, excepting Pears, flowerel 
well, but owing to cold winds and wet weather 
the fruits failed to set. There are a few isolated 
trees here and there in the garden and orchard 
which are bearing fair crops, but, on the whole, 
1923 is a lean year for fruit in this district. 
Everything suffered from drought in early 
summer, although we had a very wet spring. 
June only gave us .53 inches of rain, and barely 
2 inches fell in May, when rain is mostly needed. 
Our soil is a red loam, overlying shale on 3 
northern slope. Grigor Roy, Halswell park 
Gardens, Bridquwater. ate 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—It is a very disappointing 
fruit year. Pears are a complete failure: the 
trees produced scarcely any blossom. Plums 
flowered freely and appeared to set fruit. but the 
crop was completely ruined and the trees wer’ 
rendered almost leafless by persistent attacks of 
aphis. Only a few varieties of Apples are 
carrying medium crops of fruit. Apricots are 
practically nil. Cherries were a very thin crop. 
whilst there is a good sprinkling of fruit on 
Peaches and Nectarines. Strawberries weré 
good and up to the average, and Gonseberries 
were abundant. Currants and Raspberries wert 
fairly plentiful, but the latter needed rain badly. 
Frank J. Clark. Westonbirt Gardens, Tetbury. 
So far as we are concerned in these 
gardens. this is a very lean year for fruit. Pear 
trees, all of which bore heavy crops last year, 
are looking very well, being clean and without 
pests, but they have no fruit. There 1$ scarcely 
any fruit on Apple or Plum trees. These er 
heavy crops last year, and were badly attacker 
with caterpillar and aphis; some frees were 
almost strinped bare of foliage. May a 
bad month for spraying here on account of high 
winds. This season I am more convinced than 
ever that gardeners should prepare for spraying 
by having their sprayers and insecticides reat? 
to deal with the first raids of fruit tree pests 
John Banting. Tortworth Gardena, Falfeld. 
To be continued.) 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pelargonium Rollison’s Unique.— While interest 
rests upon this plant, may 1 ask the attention 
of readers to the point ot its flowering in two 
colours? Beyond my own remark nothing has 
been said about this, and yet its occurrence must 
have been noticed by a good many. I have 
been disappointed that my own plant has not 
presented the phenomenon, and 1 have begun 
to wonder whether it is possible to strike from 
a cutting that could not produce it. What pre- 
cisely does it mean? ‘here would be great 
interest, I believe, if someone would send a 
branch from which both colours proceed to some 
scientific authority, perhaps to a meeting of the 
Scientific Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Suciety (it may now be late for this year per- 
haps). From the fact that the second colour 
may be waited for with some hope of seeing 
it, I have thought that something more than a 
mere sport is in question. There is a consider- 
able amount of interest in the dual composition 
of a plant. What indeed is the nature of a 
sport? Is it something that separates out, or 
can it be said to originate de novo? Considera- 
tion of the subject by no means ends with these 
questions, and there would be great interest 
in an account of the various happenings. X. 


Irwin Lynch, V.M.H. 


Pollination of Cherries.— Miss M. B. Crane, of 
the John Innes Horticultural Institution, asks 
in Gard. Chron., September 8, for further 
information as to the Cherry to which I referred 
on page 120, under the name of Knight’s Black. 
Miss Crane’s experiments have been carried out 
so very carefully and with such forethought that 
I think my own experiments only tend to con- 
firm those which she has already conducted. I 
have little doubt that the variety of Cherry to 
which I referred under the heading of Knight’s 
Black was undoubtedly wrongly named, and 
probably was Bohemian’ Black  Bigarreau. 
Unfortunately, the large standard tree which 
I used for my experiments was badly attacked 
by the disease generally referred to as ‘ die 
back,” and was grubbed up and burned last 
autumn. The fruits, which were large. were verv 
even and regular in their outline, and the stalks 
were only about one inch in length. The stones 
were roundish and medium-sized. These three 
points are, I beleve, characteristic of the 

ohemian Black, whilst I find that the fruit of 
Knight’s true Early Black is generally irregular 
and uneven on its surface. The stalks of this 
variety also are generally between one-and-a-half 
and two inches long, and the stones are also 
rather rounder and generally on tne small side. 
I myself have been considerably puzzled by 
Knight’s Early Black fertilising Early Rivers; 
but I have little doubt that Miss Crane has 
solved the problem in her most interesting letter. 
Enthusiast. i 


Cotoneaster frigida.—I do not understand Mr. 
White’s note about Cotoneaster frigida on page 
146. He describes it as having “a large crop 
of red berries shortly to turn black.” We havə 
here many large plants of this species, between 
thirty and forty feet high, and I have never 
known the scarlet berries to turn black. These 
berries must vary in flavour on different trees, 
for the birds devour the fruit on some trees 
Ro soon as it is ripe, but leave it to hang through 
the winter on others. Having had to cut down 
some large C. frigida, I sent sume logs to three 
different makers of golf clubs. They all agreed 
in pronouncing the wood to be the best material 


for club heads thev had ever handled. J/erbert 
Maxwell, Monreith. 


——Your correspondent. Mr. J. E. G. White. 
States that “ Cotoneaster frigida has a large crop 
of red berries shortly to turn black.” As I doubt 
Whether there is a black C. frigida, possibly he 
has, through inadvertence, confused it with C. 
Bacillaris, a Himalavan species which grows 
quite as tall, but more pendent in habit. and 
bears purplish-black fruits copiously. Many 
seedlings and young plants are to be found in 
the vicinity of old and established bushy trees. 

oth are strong growers and may be commended 
for planting for effect on the margins of tree 
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clumps, side of rides, in spinneys, along banks 
of streams and still water, or even as solitary 
specimens. For a utilitarian purpose plants 
may be grown for providing material suitable 
to use as stakes, such as stack thatching pegs, 
and for horticultural use as packing stakes, and 
supports for plants in general. For this purpose, 
when the plants are well established they should 
be cut down yearly or in alternate years, and 
certain growths left to strengthen according to 
requirements—a practice much in use with 
Hazels. ‘They are therefore a good substitute 
for Bambous, and although not so durable, they 
are nevertheless more natural and less rigid and 
appear better as supports to plants in show 
houses than Bamboo canes. C. F. C. 


St. Outhbert’s Cole.—I have pleasure in sup- 
plying the data on which I conclude that St. 
Cuthbert’s Cole is identical with Cuthertdole, 
Cutbertill, Sea Dock, Seehock, Brank ursine and 
Althaea officinalis. But, firstly, it may be stated 
for the information of those who are un- 
acquainted with the Dictionary of Inglish Plant 
Names that St. Cuthbert’s Cole and Seehock are 
not included among the names in that valuable 
book of references. To make the matter as 
clear as possible, it is important to understand 
that Acanthus (mollis) is first stated to have 
been cultivated in England in 1548, under its 
common name, Branke ursine. It is also im- 
portant to know that a plant celebrated for 
its medicinal properties and which for any 
reason was not cultivated in England, had a 
native plant substituted for it and was known 
by this name. Aristolochia and Zedoary are 
instances. Soit happened likewise with Branke 
ursine. Its emollient properties were known, 
and the native plant that possessed similar 
properties was Althaea officinalis, which naturally 
received the name. On the Continent, strangely 
enough, Hieracleum Spondylium was Branca 
ursina. It will be seen from the few abstracts 
which follow that Acanthus mollis could not be 
the plant referred to, but that Althaea officinalis 
conforms, from the locale it prefers—sea marshes. 
“ Sea docke is Branke ursine”; ‘‘ Branca 
ursina a(nglijce, sedokke °”; ‘‘ Branca ursina 
herbaest, an(glice) seehock.” The last is suff- 
cient of itself to prove the plant to be Althaea 
officinalis. With regard to St. Cuthbert’s Cole, 
the following references will suffice to show that 
it is the same plant. “Caulus Sti. Kutberti 
respice in malua.” On referring to “malua ” 
we find “ Afalva silrestris—altea idem., anglice 
merch malue, caulis Sancti Cutberti—idem.,”’ 
and, lastly, ‘“ Kviscus altea idem—anglice, Seynt 
Cuthertsccole”’ With this compare the badly- 
spelled Cutbertdole which Gerarde probably 
wrote, not from a book but from hearing. 

(Will readers kindly note that by a slin of the 
pen Duchess of Sutherland (nage 136) was 
written for Lady Scarborough.) R. P. 
Brotherston. 


Hardiness of Cobaea scandens.— As an instance 
of the mild winter of 1922-3 and our temperate 
climate, I have here some four or five plants 
of the greenhouse climber Cobaea scandens that, 
have withstood last winter out-of-doors without 
any protection whatever, and have been flower- 
ing this season for a long time. Have any of 
your readers a similar experience? C. Orchard, 
The Cottage, Smoglands, Bembridge, IW. 


Grease-Banding.—The present is the best 
time to apply greasc-bands to fruit trees, and 
the work may be done easily, expeditiously 
and proficiently by girls and women. Jn the 
case of half-standard and = standard trees the 
baud should be placed around the stem at 
a distance of three to four feet from the 
ground, tying it securely at the top and 
bottom. Smear the band with a thin coating 
of the grease composition, using a thin, flat 
piece of wood to apply it. A width of about 
four inches should he greased, leaving the top 
and bottom of the band quite clear. Allow 
the wrapper to remain on the tree until July. 
Amongst the various larvae now ascending the 
trees are those of the winter moth, the March 
moth, the mottled umber moth. and, later in 
the season, the Codlin moth. The bands will 
also catch many other insects that are migrating 
to the trees. Pomona. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTIOULTURAL. 


SEPTEMBER 18.—There was a beautiful exhibi. 
aon in connection with the fortnightly meeting 
aeld on ‘Luesday last in the Society’s Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster. The full capacity 
of the building was taxed to hold the exhibits, 
some being staged in the Orchid annexe. Late 
summer and autumn flowers, such as Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums, Gladioli, Roses and Mont- 
bretias were shown in big masses, whilst mis- 
cellaneous groups and hardy border flowers also 
contributed tu a brilliant display. There were 
a few Orchids, several collections of Carnations 
and a very attractive group of Liliums. Two 
excellent groups of pot fruit trees were exhibited 
by Messrs. T. Rivers and Son and Mr. J. C. 
Allgrove respectively, 

Three new Orchids received Awards of Merit 
and four novelties each received a similar award 
in the floral section. 

A new Apple named George Neal was given 
an Award of Merit, following an inspection of 
the tree by a sub-committee of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Committee. Mr. H. J. Jones added 
to his long list of successes in being awarded a 
Gold Medal for a superb group of Dahiias. 


Orchid Committee. 

Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), Messrs. Jas. O’Brien (hon. secretary), 
Gurney Wilson (assistant secretary), H. T. Pitt, 
J. E. Shill, H. G. Alexander, C. J. Lucas, 
Arthur Dye, Fred. K. Sander, E. R. Ashton, 
Pantia Ralli, J. Wilson Potter and R. Brooman 
White. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Cypripedium Godcfroyae leucochilum Gatton 
Park var., trom Sir JEREMIAH Cotman, Bt., 
Gatton Park (gr. Mr. Collier), A very fine 
form of the section which approaches Č. bel- 
Jatulum in colour, and in the present instance in 
size and shape. ‘he large dorsal sepal and 
broad, extended petals are white with a heavy 
veining of deep claret-purple extending to the 
margin. The lp is white and unspotted, except 
for a few slight dots. 

Laelio-Cattleya Aureole var. Renown (C. Tris 
x D.-C. luminosa), from Pantta Ratt, Esq., 
Ashtead Park (Orchid grower, Mr. Farnes). A 
very distinct addition to the class and one 
of the brightest. The sepals and petals are 
clear chrome yellow; the lip is ruby-purple with 
a narrow, yellow margin and lines at the base. 

Vuylstekeara Medea (Odontioda Zenobia x 
Miltonia Charlesworthii), from Messrs. 
CHARLESWORTH AND Co., Haywards Heath. A 
pretty novelty shown with its first flowers. 
The flower has the Miltonia shape. but the 
colour is derived from the Odontioda parent. 
The little plant bore a spike of several flowers. 
The sepals and petals are deep ruby-claret, tha 
base of the lip being of the same colour ang 
the pink front densely spotted with purple 
there being blotches in the centre. ' 


GROUPS. 

Messrs. SANDERS were awarded a Silver Flora 
Medal for a very pretty group rich in good 
plants. At the back of the group were splendid 
specimens of the true Oncidium Marshallianum 
which this firm has been fortunate in mtro- 
ducing lately, with noble branched spikes of 
yellow flowers. Laelio-Cattleyas and Cattlevas, 
including a fine form of C. Thebes and white 
and coloured C. Hardyana, were well shown, 
and among species noted were the beautiful 
Miltonia spectabile conspicua of the same class 
as their M. s, extraria recently certificated. 
and two pans of thcir fine type of Cypripedium 
Godefroyae. 

H. T. Pirr, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hin 
(gr. Mr. Thurgood), was awarded a Silver Bank- 
sian Medal for an interesting group in which 
Brasso-Cattleya Corallina, with very large, 
mauve flowers, and the brilliantly coloured 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Isabella were prominent. 
The species shown included the pretty Chon- 
drorhyncha Chestertonii, Brassia Lawrenceana 
longissima, the singular Bulbophyllum barbi- 
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gerum, and the elegant Cirrhopetalum gracil- 
imum. 

Messrs. Sruarr Low anp Co., Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex, were awarded a Silver Banksian Medal 
for a small group of showy hybrids, among which 
fine yellow Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Thyone Joyce 
Hanmer, forms of Cattleya Hardyana and other 
showy hybrids were well displayed. The pretty 
Miltonia Binotii, a natural hybrid between 
candida and Regnellii, was well shown. The 
fine old species were represented by well-flowered 
Odontoglossum grande in several good specimens, 
forms of Cattleya Dowiana, the curious little 
Sigmatostalix radicans, Laelia Dayana delicata, 
white with purple lip; and other rare species. 


OTHER EXHIBITS. 


Sir JEREMIAH CoL{ĮmaN, Bt., sent a basket of 
several of his elegant Spathoglottis Zebrina 
(Fortunei x plicata), the plants bearing over 
forty spikes, with flowers varying from white 
to yellow and light rose as the progeny ap- 
proached either parent, but the majority of the 
blooms were yellow. Baron Bruno SCHRÖDER, 
The Dell Park, Englefield Green (gr. Mr. J. E. 
Shill), showed a noble spike of Laelio-Cattleya 
Golden Glow (L.-C. luminosa x C. Venus), with 
eight rich yellow flowers with velvety crimson 
lips. 
ees CHARLESWORTH AND Co., Haywards 
Heath, showed a finely grown selection of 
hybrids, including Cattleya Hesta excelsa with 
a five-flowered spike of white flowers with a 
purple lip. 

Messrs. Cowan AND Co., Southgate, staged 
some fine hybrids, including a grand form of 
their Laelio-Cattleya Nanon, Brasso-Laelio-Cat- 
tleya Muriel, with immense rosy-lilac flowers; 
two forms of Cattleya Thebes with very dis- 
similar flowers; Laelio-Cattleya Hassallii alba, 
one of the finest of white-petalled Laelio-Cat- 
tleyas, Cattleya Desdemona and good C. Hardy- 


ana alba. 
Floral Committee. 


Present : Messrs. H. B. May (chairman)) H. R. 
Darlington, H. J. Jones, Geo. Harrow, J. B. 
Riding, W. B. Gingell, W. Howe, S. Morris, 
Donald Allan, H. Dickson, D. B. Crane, J. F. 
McLeod, Reginald Cory, R. C. Notcutt, A. 
Turner, J. W. Barr, W. B. Cranfield, C. R. 
Fielder, C. Pearson, W. G. Baker, G. Loder, 
E. A. Bowles and W. D. Cartwright. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Kniphofia Royal Standard.—A very graceful 
spike of medium size. The upper portion 18 
composed of deep coral coloured flower buds 
which, when fully expanded, become Primrose- 
yellow. Shown by Mr. M. PRICHARD. 

Montbretia Jessie.—-The flowers are of rather 
more than medium size, rounded and slightly 
inclined to be cupped. The centre of the bloom 
is yellow, and this colour is freely stippled with 
orange on the remaining third of the petals. 
The exterior is heavily flushed. Shown by Mr. 
S. Morris. l 

M. The Princes.—Another very beautiful 
variety, which differs from the foregoing in 
that the yellow zone is marked with crimson 
lake and the outer portion of the petals is 
deep orange coloured. Also shown by Mr. 5 
Morais. at 

Pyrus earlhamensis.—A fruiting branch bear- 
ing several ‘“‘ Apples” of irregular size was 
shown. These fruits were highly coloured, but 
not more so than on many cider Apples, now 
to be seen in quantity in Devonshire. The 
flesh of the fruits is also highly coloured. 
Shown by Mr. S. Morais. 


New Dahlias. 


The Joint Dahlia Committee found a large 
number of seedling Dahlias awaiting inspection 
and selected the following for trial at Wislev 
next year. It was made clear that none of tha 
novelties would be considered unless the senders 
undertook to forward plants to the trial grounds 
next spring. 

Gwynne.—A small Paeony-flowered variety 
which is almost a single. It is of rich velvety 
crimson colour with a darker centro. 

Thursa.—A small Decorative bloom with 
pointed florets and of deep scarlet colour. 


Violetta.—A Paeony-flowered variety of rather 
more than medium size and bright mauve 
colouring. 

Emblem.—This is a well-formed Decorative 
variety of rosy mauve colouring with a few 
golden yellow lines along and at the tips of 
the florets. 

Sylpw.—A large Paeony-flowered variety of 
sparkling blush lavender colour. The above 
were shown by Messrs J. BURRELL AND SONS. 

Nero.—A richly coloured Pompon Dahlia of 
perfect form and rich crimson maroon colour. 
Shown by Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, 

Reading Star.—A very showy and highly 
decorative Star variety of rich crimson colour 
with the florets tipped with maroon. Shown 
by the University COLLEGE GARDENS, Reading. 

Snowdrift.—A large Cactus Dahlia of perfect 
exhibition shape. When first open the florets 
are a good white, but they soon become dis- 
coloured. This and the two following varieties 
were shown by Mr. H. SHoESMITH. 

Lenny.—This is a medium-sized Decorative 
variety. The florets are of thin texture, but 
it is a very pretty flower of pale yellow colour 
regularly flushed with rosy-purple. 

Winnie Hardy.—A very Decorative Cactus 
variety of medium size and beautiful incurving 
florets. The colour is a deep rosy mauve, lightly 
tipped with gold. 

Lydia.—This is a rather large Star Dahlia 
of clear Primrose-yellow colour. Shown by Mr. 
Cuas. TURNER. 

Dot.—A small Collerette. The roundish 
white ray florets are margined with deep crim- 
son on the lower half, and this colour alternates 
with white on the short quills. This and the 
following varieties were shown by Messrs. J. 
STREDWICK AND SON. 

Rocket.—A large Cactus variety with narrow 
florets of rosy mauve colour and a paler centre. 

Magpie.—A large Decorative variety made up 
with broad florets of velvety crimson colouring 
tipped with white. 

Phosphorus.—A very large Single of bold 
appearance, with slightly rolled florets and of 
yellow colour. 

Beacon.—A Decorative variety with the ap- 
pearance of a coarse Cactus. The colouring is 
magenta-crimson. It has very long stems. 

Vera.—A medium-sized Decorative variety of 
compact habit. The scarlet florets are flushed 
with crimson and have white tips. 

Rector.—-A mauve flushed Decorative variety 
of large size with a few chocolate spots. An 
uncommon but not very beautiful flower. 

L. Hancock.—A large flattish Decorative 
variety with broad, thin florets of pale scarlet 
colour lightly flushed with crimson. 

Mrs. E. G. Cant.—A well ‘set-up Decorative 
variety of pale orange-buff colouring, which 
becomes flushed with age. It is somewhat star- 
shaped. 

Lucien.—A very good, large Decorative variety 
of Primrose-yellow colour. 

Polar Bear.—A large Decorative variety of 
excellent form, with pure white florets. Shown 
by the Hon. Vicary Grapes (gr., Mr. E. Beckett). 


GROUPS. 


Dahlias were again shown in considerable 
quantity, and, generally, of high quality. Just 
inside the entrance Mr. H. J. JONES set up a 
very large collection, though not quite with his 
accustomed skill—there was an unfortunate divi- 
sion between the tall stands of large Decorative 
and Paeony-flowered varieties intermixed with 
Pompons and the lower masses of bloom. But 
the group included a great many varieties of 
decorative appearance and it made a very attrac- 
tive show (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. CARTER, PaGE anD Co. had a very 
fresh collection of Dahlias on the opposite side 
of the hall, and while this included nearly all 
of the types, it was particularly strong in the 
Decorative and Cactus sections. Of the former, 
Prince of Wales, Fireman and The Prince were 
very attractive, whilst of the latter, Masterpiece, 
Fireflare and White Queen were especially note- 
worthy. They also showed many excellent 
small Decorative and Paeony-flowered varieties 
(Silver Flora Medal). Messrs. J. CHEAT, AND 
Sons included many valuable varieties of their 


numerous Star Dahlias, and als 

Pompons in their collection. Of the “ot! 
Ruby, claret-coloured, Darkest of All Bacch i 
wine-red, Nerissa and Girlie, mauve abides 
were very delightful. Their Singles were also 
Medal in form and colouring (Silver Flora 

A very fresh collection was arrange 
J. T. West, and in this the Hichi eA 
miniature Paeony-flowered types were very pro- 
minent. Of these we were impressed by Rain- 
bow, Floss, Blue Coat and Lovely, while Arthur 
Twitchett and Mrs. C. A. Gillatt, of the Cactus 
varieties, were also splendid examples (Silver 
Flora Medal). Mr. J. B. RIDING had a prettily 
arranged little group in which there were many 
excellent Collerattes as well as other types. The 
Collerettes included Giant of Lyons, Tweed, 
Iona, M. Poirier, Ulva and Regularity (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

A fresh and bright collection of Dahlias was 
contributed by Mr. Cas. TURNER. His large 
Paeony-flowered varieties, such as Coralie, 
Christine, King Harold and Phidias were ex- 
ceedingly beautiful (Silver Banksian Medal). A 
small collection of very meritorious seedlings 
was exhibited from the UNiversity CoLLEGE 
GARDENS, Reading, and included Vive la France, 
Thos. Ewbank and Reading Star, which are to 
be grown for trial at Wisley next year (Silver 
Banksian Medal). Mr. H. Wooiman included 
Dahlias with early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Montbretias of especial merit were arranged 
by Mr. S. Morris, and these included, besides 
several exceedingly beautiful seedlings, His 
Majesty, Joan of Arc, Pamela and James Coey 
(Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

In a corner space Messrs. JAMES CARTER AND 
Co. arranged a large and very charming group 
of Lilium speciosum and the variety album 
(Silver Flora Medal). 

Gladioli were again shown in considerable 
quantity by Messrs. KELway AND Son. Their 
excellent large-flowered varieties included King 
of Gladioli, Flame of War, Gunn, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach and Prince Ito, while they also staged 
many good Primulinus hybrids (Silver Flora 
Medal). Messrs. R. H. Batu, LID., had many 
Gladioli with Delphiniums. The former were 
chiefly of such good Primulinus. hybrids as 
Brilliance, Prince of Wales, White Giant, Corry 
and Red Emperor (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 
Mr. A. EDWARDS showed a good collection of 
Primulinus hybrids (Bronze Flora Medal) ; while 
Messrs. LOWE AND GIBSON included Orange 
Brilliant, Ulrica, Zanthia and Fire Queen 
amongst their very beautiful Primulinus hybrids, 
and also staged excellent examples of the large- 
flowered type (Silver Flora Medal). 

Carnations were extensively shown by Messrs. 
ALLWoop Beros., who had two exhibits. One 
included many vases of Dianthus Allwoodi, and 
in the other there were good stands of George 
Allwood, a sweetly scented soft pink bloom 
with serrate edges; Edward Allwood, brilliant 
red, Wivelsfield, claret and Laddie (Silver Flora 
Medal). Mr. C. ENGELMANN had a number of 
very useful commercial varieties, which may be 
relied upon to bloom freely, and these included 
Cupid, Topsy and Salmon Enchantress (Silver 
Banksian Medal). Messrs. Stuart Low AND 
Co. associated such Carnations as Eileen Low, 
Red Ensign, Winter Glow and Lord Lambourne 
with Roses (Bronze Flora Meda!). 

Seasonable border flowers were staged 1m 
generous quantities by many growers. Messrs. 
HARKNESS AND Sons had a very bright display 
of Kniphofias, Liliums, Gladioli, Phlox and the 
yellow Gaillardia E. J. Anderton (Silver Flora 
Medal). Messrs. Isaac HovsE AND Son 
showed good blooms of their Scabious (Silver 
Flora Medal). In a corner space Mr. ERNEST 
BALLARD set up such Michaelmas Daisies 8 
Little Boy Blue, Lavender and Pioneer (Silver 
Banksian Medal). Messrs. MAXWELL AND 
Beate built a pleasing little rockery and 
furnished it with Ericas and other flowers 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

A great many Kniphofias at the back of 
Mr, M. PricHaRD’s collection were very effec: 
tive, and drew attention to the quantities of 
other flowers (Silver Banksian Medal). Mr. 
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F. C. Woop had an artistic vase of the purple 
Ppentstemon Kellermannii, and foliage of Prunus 
Pissardii, and also included Pentstemon Newbury 
Gem, Physalis Franchettii and Lobelia cardinalis 
in an interesting collection (Silver Banksian 
Medal). Mr. G. G. WHITELEGG showed a 
tasteful group of Delphiniums, Gladioli, 
Kniphofias and other seasonable border flowers 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Liatris pycnostachya, : 
Daisies and Blue Gentians were prominent in 
an exhibit by Mr. W. WELLS, Junk. (Silver 
Banksian Medal). Messrs. W. CUTBUSH AND 
Sons had a collection of named Pentstemons 
(Bronze Flora Medal). Messrs. REAMSBOTTOM 
ayp Co. showed blooms of St. Brigid Anemones 
(Bronze Flora Medal). 

Excellent Violas were set up by Messrs. Wm. 
ARTINDALE AND Son (Silver-gilt Banksian 
Medal), and Mr. H. GANDELL (Silver Banksian 
Medal). The former also showed Gladioli and 
The Rocket Kniphofia. Mr. T. CARLILE had 
especially good Delphiniums and Kniphofias 
(Silver Flora Medal). THE CENTRAL GARDEN 
ScppLres showed Roses and hardy border 
fowers. Mr. B. Pinney had Violets and 
Asters. Messrs. Rica AND Co. showed border 
fowers, and Mr. J. Kurnxert had a collection 
of Topiary specimens. 

In the annexe Mr. L. R. RUssELL arranged a 
very good collection of well flowered Clematis. 
The garden varieties included Ville de Lyon, 
Jackmanii superba, Madame Jules Correvon and 
Mrs. Spencer Castle, and they also had a couple 
of plants of the interesting Clematis tangutica 
obtusinscula, bearing its uncommon pendulous 
little yellow flowers (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Roses, no doubt in anticipation of the Autumn 
Rose show, were staged by Messrs. WM. PAUL 
asp Son, Messrs. WHEaTCROFT Bros., and the 
Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON (Silver Flora Medals). 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs, J. Cheal (in the chair), W. 
iobjoit, P. C. M. Veitch, Geo. F. Tinley, 
S. B. Dicks, W. F. Giles, G. Reynolds, E. Neal, 
T. Pateman, John Basham, J. C. Allgrove, Geo. 
Kelf, H. Markham, W. Bates, W. H. Divers, 
E. A. Bunyard and A. N. Rawes. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 


Apple George Neal.—This is a dual-purpose 
Apple, as it may be used either for dessert 
or culinary purposes, although it would probably 
be classed as a cooking sort. It is a fine-looking 
Apple, somewhat of the shape of Lane’s Prince 
Albert, and was discovered growing in a cottage 
garden at Oxford. The original tree has a stem 
six feet tall and a head eighteen feet in 
diameter. A sub-committee was appointed to 
Inspect the tree and their report stated that 
it was very healthy and well set with fruit 
spurs, also that younger trees were bearing well 
and had made young wood of moderate growth 
with a reddish bark. The mid-rib of the leaf 
is also tinted red. The late Rev. W. Wilks 
tested the variety and reported favourably on 
lts cooking qualities. The variety was also 
tecommended for inclusion in the trial of com- 
mercial varieties at Wisley. The season is 
September. Shown by Messrs. R. NEAL AND 
Soxs, Wandsworth. 


many Michaelmas 


GROUPS. 


Messrs. T. Rivers anp Sons were awarded a 
Silver-Gilt Hogg Medal for a collection of pot 
fruit, trees. They showed Plums principally, 
but included a few Peaches and Figs. The 
P ums are exceptionally well grown and fruited, 
and included such sorts as Coe’s Golden Drop. 
Coe’s Violet, President, Rivers’ Late Orange, 
Grand Duke, White Magnum Bonum and Late 
Jrange, the last with fruits of remarkably large 
size. Trees of Princess of Wales, Sea Eagle and 
y Palmerston Peaches were also fruiting 
finely, while a few small pot Figs added variety 
to the collection. 
A somewhat similar exhibit was staged by Mr. 
J. C. Attarove, who was awarded a Silver Hogg 
Medal. He made a feature of his new Allgrove’s 


Superb Plum, which is a coloured form of Jeffer- 


Son. Both bush and espalier trees of this and 


other Plums were shown, the most notable 
varieties being Early Transparent Gage, Jeffer- 
son and Victoria. Espalier trees of Crimson 
Galande Peach were finely cropped. At either 
end of the exhibit were included plants of 
Rubus laciniata bearing a profusion of berries. 


ROYAL OALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


September 12 and 13.—The autumn show of 
this society was held in the Waverley Market, 
Edinburgh, on these dates. Unfortunately, the 
weather completely broke down on the second 
day, and this affected the takings at the gates 
so much that they were about £80 less than 
last year, which, however, was a record year 
since those preceding the war. ‘The entries in 
the competitive classes were nearly fifty per 
cent. fewer than last year, the deficit being 
almost mwtholly in the fruit and vegetable 
classes. ‘The Grapes especially were poor in 
quality, and there was also a great falling off 
in the quality of the hardy fruits, owing to 
the bad season. The traders’ exhibits were, 
however, considerably in excess of those of last 
year, and the show was, on the whole, an 
excellent one. The Edinburgh and District 
Garden Allotments Federation again held their 
annual exhibition in connection with the show. 


GARDENERS AND AMATEURS. 


Fruit.—In the class for a table of twelve 
dishes of fruit, decorated, there was only one 
entry, EarL Batrour, K.T., Whitingehame, 
East Lothian (gr Mr. G. F. Anderson), who 
was awarded the first prize, comsisting of 
£5 5s., with the Laird and Dickson special prize 
of silver plate, to be won three times. The 
fruits shown were Grapes, Muscat of Alexandria 
and Madresfield Court; Peaches, Bellegarde and 
Dymond; Nectarines, Humboldt and Newton; 
Melons, Royal Sovereign and Superlative; 
Apples, Emperor Alexander and Rival; Pears, 
Souvenir de Congres and Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien. 

In the class for eight bunches of Grapes, 
not fewer than four varieties, and not more 
than two bunches of any variety, there were 
two entrants, and the first prize, £4 and a gold 
badge, with the Thomson Challenge Trophy, to 
be won three times, was awarded to EARL 
Batrour, who obtained 60 points out of a 
possible 72. The second prize was awarded to 
Sir MricHAEL Narren, Bart., Dysart House, Fife 
(gr. Mr. J. F. Stewart), who obtained 45 points 


out of a possible of 70. The points awarded to 
Earl Balfour’s bunches were :— 

Maximum Points 

Points. Awarded. 
1. Appley Towers ............... 7 
2. Appley Towers ............... 8 7 
3. Muscat of Alexandria .... 10 9 
4. Muscat of Alexandria .... 10 8 
5. Black Hamburgh ............ 9 7 
6. Black Hamburgh ........... 9 8 
7. Madresfield Court .......... 9 7 
8. Madresfield Court .......... 9 7 
72 60 


In the other Grape classes Earn BALFOUR 
was placed first for two bunches of Muscat of 
Alexandria, one bunch of Black Hamburgh, 
one bunch of Alicante, one bunch of Madres- 
field Court, and one bunch of Appley Towers. 
The EARL oF STRATHMORE, Glamis Castle, 
Forfar (gr. Mr. D. M’Innes) excelled in the class 
for four bunches of Grapes, distinct varieties, 
and for two bunches of Black Hamburgh; Wm. 
CREE, Esq., Kailzie, Peebles (gr. D. Sharpe), 
showed the best single bunch of Muscat of 
Alexandria, and Mr. A. M’Kınven the best 
bunch of Gros Colman. 

Lapy Dunpas oF ARNISTON (gr. Mr. R. 
Mackenzie) was placed first for a green-fleshed 
Melon; the EARL or Starr, Oxenfoord, Mid- 
lothian (gr. Mr. A. C. Scott) fora scarlet -fleshed 
Melon; Mr. A. M’QvuEEN. Dalkeith Gardens, 
for twelve Figs; Mr. Wa. Artcnison, Thurston 
Gardens, East Lothian, for six Peaches; EARL 
BALFOUR, for six Nectarines, and also for twelve 


purple Plums; Frank J. UsHer, Esq., 
Dunglass, East Lothian (gr. Mr. J. Notman), for 
twelve Apricots, twelve red Plums, a collection 
of dessert Plums, and a collection of culinary 
Plums. 


For Apples and other fruits from plants per- 
manently planted in the open air, ripe or un- 
ripe, except dessert Apples grown ın Scotland, 
Lapy Askew Rosertson, Ladykirk, Norham 
(gr. Mr. G. Little), excelled in the class for a 
collection of six varieties of Apples, five of each, 
and in the single-dish classes, six fruits of each 
kind, for the variety Lord Grosvenor. Mr. J. 
M’KeEnNziz, Lochend Gardens, Dunbar, was 
placed first for a collection of twelve varieties 
of Apples, five of each, gruwn in Scotland; 
J. J. BELL Irvine, Esq., Makerston, Kelso (gr. 
Mr. R. Auldjo), was placed first for six dessert 
Apples (ripe), grown in Scotland, for six fruits 
of James Grieve, and for six fruits of any 
dessert Apple. In the other single-dish classes, 
six fruits of each. EARL BALFOUR excelled for 
Grenadier and Lane’s Prince Albert; FRANK 
Usner, Esq., for Lord Derby, Lord Suffield, 
Warner’s King and Bramley’s Seedling; Mr. 
J. P. REID, Aberlady, East Lothian, for Newton 
Wonder, Stirling Castle, and for any other 
variety not included in the list. VISCOUNT 
Novak, Raith. Fife (gr. Mr. D. M'Lean), was 

laced first for Worcester Pearmain: Mr. J. 

AW, Dirleton, East Lothian, for Irish Peach; 
J. R. Dare, Esq., Seacliff, North Berwick (gr. 
Mr. N, Pattie), for Ecklinville Seedling and 
Golden Spire; and Mr. T. Nicnot, Earlston, for 
Peasgood’s Nonesuch. 

Mr. J. MACKENZIE, Lochend, Dunbar, obtained 
first prize for a collection of Pears grown in 
Scotland, in six varieties, four fruits of each. 
In the single-dish classes, six fruits, grown in 
Scotland, Mrs. Askew ROBERTSON excelled for 
Beurré d’Amanlis and Durondeau; J. R. DALE, 
Esq., for Jargonelle; and Frank User, Esq., 
for Louise Bonne of Jersey. 

PLants.—In these classes the first prizes 
were awarded as follow: Nine dwarf Ferns, 
Mr. J. Mackenziz, Newbridge, West Lothian; 
three tuberous-rooted Begonias, single flowered, 
Mr. P. Retr, Kirkcaldy; two tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, single and double flowered, Mrs. J. 
CAMPBELL, Dolphinton, Peebles (gr. Mr. W. 
Howieson); two Fuchsias, Mr. P. RED; one 
Fuchsia, A. DryBrouGH, Esq., Gogarbank, Mid- 
lothian (gr. Mr. A. Findlay), and two Coleus, 
Mr. P. RE. 

Cut FLowers.—The winners of the first 
prizes were: Twelve vases of Phloxes not 
fewer than eight varieties, three spikes in a 
vase, Mrs. Rerp, Thomanean, Milanthort (gr. 
J. Pearson): twelve Gladioli, not fewer than 
nine varieties, and also six Gladioli, distinct, 
Mr. D. WuniıTELAaw, Laurencekirk; six bunches 
of collerette Dahlias, Mr. C. JENKWS, 
Cambuslang; twelve bunches of Sweet 
Peas, Mr. J. C. ROBERTSON, Stranraer; 
six bunches of Sweet Peas, Mr. G. ELLIOT, 
Hawick. 

In the Rose classes, Mrs. Russert, Newton 
Mearns. excelled for twenty-four blooms, not 
fewer than eighteen varieties; twelve H.T. 
hlooms, distinct; a vase of six scarlet or crimson 
Roses, and also for a vase of six white Roses. 
Mrs. Rerp, Lauriston Castle, was placed first 
for a vase of six pink Roses; Sir Basi. Mont- 
GOMERY, Kinross House, was first for six vases 
in six varieties. and one vase of Roses. Mr. J. 
PaTERSON, Pumpherston, West Lothian, excelled 
in the class for twelve Fancy Pansies, Mr. H, 
RosBERTSON, Kelty, in that for twelve show 
Pansies, and Mr, J. Newtson, Dalkeith, for 
twelve bunches of Violas. Viacounr Novar 
was placed first for one vase of a white early- 
flowering Chrysanthemum, one vase of a yellow 
variety, and for one vase of any other colour 
of early-flowering Chrysanthemum not specified 
in the list. Mrs. Anprraon, Anchterarder 
excelled for the vase of crimson-coloured Chrv- 
santhemums. J. A. Hoop, Estq., Lasswade 
(gr. N. Leyden), was placed first for one vase of 
Michaelmas Daisies. Sır Bast. MONTGOMERY 
for three vases of Monthbretia and six vases 
of Annuals. Mrs. ASKEW ROBERTSON for 
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four bunches of Antirrninums; J. G. STEWART, 
Esq., Lasswade (gr. Mr. J. Mackay), for 
twelve Marigolds (french and African); Lt.-Col. 
T. G. M'Lean, Melrose (gr. J. Stewart); Mr. 
P. F. Bavcnop, Alexandria, for eighteen vases 
of hardy cut flowers, and J. Duncan, Esq.. 
North Berwick (gr. H. Rutherford), for six 
blooms of double Begonias. 


OPEN CLASSES. 


Cut Flowers.—For a display of single and 
double Chrysanthemums on a table 12 feet by 
5 feet, decorated with other plants, etc., Mrs. 
Boase, Binrock, Dundee (gr. J. Beats), won 
the first prize, to which is also attached tha 
Edinburgh Cup for Chrysanthemum cut blooms 
(to be won three times). The first prize for 
twelve vases of early-flowering Chrysanthemum 
cut blooms, disbudded, in not fewer than six 
varieties, which includes the Scottish Challenge 
Cup for cut blooms, was won by Mr. C. JENKINS, 
Cambuslang. Mrs. RuUussELL, Newton Mearns, 
was placed first for a dinner table, 10 feet by 
5 feet, decorated with Roses. 

Messrs. G. Marr AND Sons, Prestwick. gained 
first honours for twenty-four spikes of Gladioli. 
In the Rose classes Messrs. H. DICKSON AND 
Sons, Lrp., Belfast. excelled for thirty-six 
Roses, distinct; Mr. R. C. Fercuson, Dunferm- 
line, for eighteen Roses, distinct; Messrs. 
ADAMS AND CARMYLE, Aberdeen, for twelve red 
or crimson roses; Messrs. D. anD W. CROLL, 
Dundee, for twelve blooms of any pink Rose; 
Messrs. T. SMITH AND Sons, Stranraer, for 
. twelve white Roses, and also for six baskets of 
Roses; Messrs. J. FAIRLEY AND Co., Cairney- 
hill, Fife, for twelve vases in twelve varieties, 
and also for six vases of garden or decorative 
Roses; and Mr. W. Fercuson, Dunfermline, 
for twelve vases of garden or decorative Roses. 

VEGETABLES. —For a collection of twelve 
kinds of vegetables Mr. J. Gray. Uddingston, 
who had 58 points out of a possible of 76, was 
placed first, Earl BALFOUR being second, and 
Mrs. Boase third. In the single-dish classes 
Mr. Gray also excelled for Leeks and long 
Carrots, and the following were the other win- 
nerg of the first prizes in these classes:—J. A. 
Hoop, Esq., Lasswade, for Cucumbers; Mr. R. 
Mason, Lanark, for Tomatos and Lettuce; Mr. 
R. A. Gricor, Dumfries, for Peas; Earl 
Batrocr for French Beang and Cauliflower; 
Mrs. Rerp, Lauriston Castle, for Broad Beans, 
Cabbages, and Celery; Mr. P. Lawrre, Kirk- 
newton, for Savoys; Mr. N. Forrest, Biggar, 
for Kale, yellow Turnips and white Turnips; 
Mr. C. Jenkins for Beet and Parsnips; Mrs. 
ANDERSON, Auchterarder, for  stump-rooted 
Carrots; Col. Heywoop LonspaLe, Shavington 
Hall, Market Drayton (gr. J. Mills), for Onions 
(the largest bulbs were approximately eighteen 
inches in circumference); Mr. DARLING, Edin- 
burgh, for twelve Potatoes: Mr. R. W. E. 
Cowver. Gogar House, Midlothian (gr. Mr. R.W. 
Dingwall), for six Potatos; and J. J. Bru 
Irvine, Esq., Makerston, for twelve kidney 
Potatos and also for twelve round Potatos. 

The silver cup presented by Messrs. J. W. 
Scarlett, J.P., and T. A. Scarlett, J.P., for tho 
best exhibit in the vegetable section for col- 
lections in the Garden Allotments Federation 
was awarded for the vear to Mr. W. KENNEDY, 
Liberton (South Craig Association). Mr. KEN- 
NEDY also won the silver medal for the best 
individual exhibit in the section, 

Non-CoMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 
The following awards were made to trade 


groups :— f MOS e 
Gold Medals and Special Appreciations.—Vo 


Mossrs. AUsTIN AND M’ASTLAN, Glasgow, for 
vegetables and flowers; Messrs. DOBBIE AND 
Co., Ltn., Edinburgh, tor Dablias, Roses, 


Sweet Peas, ete.; Mr. THos. Roprnson, Notting- 
ham, for Roses; Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, LTD., 
Richmond, for foliage plants, Clematis; ete. ; 
Messrs. STORRIE AND STORRIE, Glencarse. for 
fruit trees, ete.; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, for vegetables and cut flowers. 

Gold Medals. —To Messrs. JOHN FORBES 
(Hawick), Lro., for Antirrhinnms, -Phloxes, 
Pentstemons, ete.; Mr. Davin KinG, Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh. for rock garden. ' 

Silver-Gilt Medals.—To Messrs, CUNNINGHAM, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


FRASER AND Co., Edinburgh, for herbaceous 
flowers; Messrs. Isaac House anD Son, West- 
bury-on-Trym, for perennial Scabious; Mr. W. 
WELLs, Jr.. Merstham, for herbaceous flowers. 

Silver Medals.—To the CaRsE oF GOWRIE 
Nursery Co., Errol, for hardy fruit; Messrs. 
DiIcKsons and Co., Edinburgh, for Roses; Messrs. 
Dossiz anp Co., Lro., Edinburgh, for Fuchsias; 
Mr. Joun Downi, Edinburgh, for Liliums, 
Gladioli, etc.; Mr. H. N. ErLıson, West Brom- 
wich, for Ferns; Messrs. Larrp anp Dickson, 
Edinburgh, for Alpines; Messrs. TILLIE, WHYTE 


AND Co., Edinburgh, for vegetables, etc. 


Bronze Medals.—Messrs. BAKERS, Codsall, for 
a model garden and cut flowers; Mr. F. J. BELL, 
Whitley Bay, for Violas; Mr. W. Bunn, Mal- 
vem, for Cactus-flowered Geranium Fascina- 
tion; Mr. E. J. Parsons, Worcester, for 
Worcester Berry, ete.: Mr. LAWRIE, Carnwath, 
for Begonias. 


AWARDS 10 NOVELTIES. 


First-class Certificatee—Fancy Pansy Mrs. 
Andrew Frater, exhibited by Mr. ANDREW 
FRATER, Kirkliston. 

Awards of Merit.—Chrusanthemum Alez. A. 
M'Aipine (Goldfinch x White Masse), ex- 
hibited by Mr. ALEx. M'ALPINE, Braidfield, Tol- 
cross, Glasgow; Chrysanthemum Mary Colvin, 
exhibited by Messrs. THYNE anp Son, Dundee; 
Chrysanthemum Nellie Webber, exhibited by 
Messrs. WEBBER AND Sons, Plymouth: Col/crette 
Dahlias Betty and Helen, exhibited by Messrs. 
TORRANCE AND Hopkins, Busby: Collerette 
Dahlia Gleneagles, and Cactus Dahlia Glen 
Morangie, exhibited by Messrs. DOBBIE anD Co., 
Lro., Edinburgh; Fancy Pansy Dryden M‘Coll 
and Viola Helen B. Sutherland, exhibited by 
Mr. Hucn M'CorL, Preston House, Linlithgow. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Crus Root: E. E. Club root may be eradicated 
from the soil by digging in in the autumn a 
heavy dressing of quicklime (3 to 1 lb. per 
square yard). Lime, bone-meal, steamed bone 
flower, or basic slag may be used in the same 
way. 

SoIL FOR EXAMINATION: D. T. The soil seems 
to be of a rather harsh nature, but we 
cannot undertake to analyse it. If you are 
a Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
you may send a sample for analysis to Dr. 
J. A. Voelcker, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
Surrey. 

Spray FOR GRAPES. — T. M. We have no know- 
ledge of. the specific you mention, but if, as 
you state, it Was tested at Wisley in 1919, 
you should write to the director there for 
particulars. 








STEPHANOTIS IN Fruir: D. S. Although the 
Stephanotis does not fruit freely under culti- 
vation in this country, there are many records 
of it having done so, and such instances 
have been referred to from time to time in 
these columns. 


VINE AND Pracnh TREF: F. 4. S. There is no 
necessity for the expense of building a brick 
wall. Prune the trees as soon as they are 
cleared of fruit, and root-prune them in 
September, or not later than October. It is 
useless to remove the rank growths without 
checking the gros roots. Take out a trench 
in a half-circle in front of each tree, about 
five feet from the stem, and work to within 
three feet of the stem and well underneath: 
remove strong roots pointing downwaras and 
shorten back other gross roots, but take 
care of all fibrous roots and lay these hori- 
zontally from two to four inches below the 
eurface. When filling in add lime rubble 
and burnt ash, with a good sprinkling of 
bone meal. Make the border firm ag the 
work proceeds and thoroughly water the soil 
on two or thtce occasions. Syringe the 
trees to prevent flagging, and attord shade 
for a short time until the roots become active 
again. 

Communications Received. — S. A. — M 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, September 18, 1923. 


Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices, 


Apples— 8. d, 8. d. 
James Grieve 
4 bus. .. 3 6-60 





&. d. s. 
Melons, English eA 


and Guernsey, 


special oo... 7 0-710 0 ~ each... m 1-40 
Worcester —Cantaloupe ... 26-5 0 
Pearmain, Nectarines, doz. 
special we 7 -RGB Specia ... 12 018 0 
best ¢ bus. 46-56 Best ... » 60-99 
2nd. ,, 20-30 Nuts— 
—Lord Derby, —Cobs ... oe O0-10 

bushel .. 50-70 Oranges— 
—Lord Suffield 56 0- 70 —South African 
—Grenadicr bus. 5 0- 70 Navels ... 1% 0-294 
—Warner’s King 5 0- 7 6 —Seedling =... ly 0-24 0 
—Tyrolean  ... 10 0-15 0 Peaches— 
Californian— —English, doz. 
—Gravenstein... 16 9-18 0 Special ... 12 0-24 0 
Bananas singles 14 0-25 0 Bast... 2. 69) 
—doubles ... 20 0-22 6 Pears— half 
Blackberries Ib. 0 24-0 4 — Duchess Pit- 

cultivated „ 0 6-08 aston 6 M-au 
Figs, doz.  ... 40-80 | —Hesel ep eae 
Grapes— —Dr.JuesGuyot 6 0-31) 
= Alieante 13-26 Cale fomiau 

F . oe š —-B. Hardy... 300320 
— Belgian . 1316 aie : 
—Cannon Hall... 3 0- 6 0 me GSI e 16 0. ae 
—Hamburgh ... 1 3- 20 rine HARREN 
—EnglishMuscat 2 u- 6 0 Een Vic 
Grape Fruit— toria 15 0-19 0 
—South Africa 15 0-18 0 —Monarch ... 10 0-120 
—Jamaica 30 0-35 0 —Pond's Seed- 
Lemons— ling .. 10 0-14 ^ 
—Murcia, case... 16 0-29 0 — Bush . 868-70 
—Messina, case 15 0-16 0 —Continental ... 3 0-60 
—Naples ... 18 0-24 u —Duamsun — se 9 0-101 


Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. 8. d. Onions, Valen- s. d. s. d. 
Beans, outdoor— cian, case 9 0-10 5 
—bdcearlets, bu hel 6 0- 8 0 — Duch . di 00 
—French Beans 0 4- 0 6 —Engush 4. 8 0-10" 
Beets— Peas, bushel .,. 1% 0-200 
—New, doz. bun. 3 0- 40 Potatos, cwt. 5 te gn 
Cabbage, doz. ... 1 0-20 Radishes, doz... 1 0-1 6 
Carrots ewt. 4... 6 U- 8 0 Tomatos— 
Cauliflower, doz. 3 0- 50 — English Pink 3 6 46 
Cucumber, fiat 10 0-14 0 —Pink and Whit: 3u 50 
Maize, dozen... 40-50 —White ive ae Be 
Marrows, doz. ... 3 U- 4 0 — Blue ... cae oS! 
Mushrooms — —Guetmsey ... 30-36 
—Forced, Ib. ... 16-29 — Dutch 20-50 
—Ficld . 06-10 Turuips cwt. ... OU 94 


REMARKS.—The general demand has been faitiy brisk 
during the past week, and prices have becu straci 
English Apples, mainly Worcester Pearmain varieti. 
have been a feature, and although the quantities 
marketed have been large, their value held firm. 4 
the time of writing prospects point to bigher guns 
being realised, Although Plums have been scanty, there 
has becn a fair quantity of Monarch variety, 42° 
prices obtained must have been satisfactory to the 
growers, Large cookers are not plentiful, and continue 
in demand, Rather more Apples have arrievd from the 
Continent, as well as from America, and the frst cot 
signinent from Nova Scotia is due to arrive. Choice fruits 
such as Grapes, Peaches, Nectarmes, Pigs and Meow 
are Quoted iower, the demand being slow and supp. 
heavier, Tomatos have fallen considerably in value, 
arrivals from all sources being heavy. Cucumbers are 
not quite such a firm trade. Field Mushrooms we 
plentiful. Searlet Runners and Dwarf Beans 2re bat 
cheaper. A few forced new Potatos from Gherneey 4 
well as some home-grown tubers are on the market, ut 
sales ure diffienlt to arrange at a satisfactory pre. 
Green vegetables are plentiful and cheap. The Potat 
trade jg steady at level rates. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum ‘e. d. 8. d. (ad 
cuneatum, Heather white . 15 0-13 0 
per doz. .. 10 0-18 0 ` „60s 60-30 

—elegans -- 10 0-12 0 Hydrangeas r 

Aralia Sieboldii.. 10 0-12 0 white, doz... 18 0-24 

Araucarias .. 80 0-48 0 Lilinm longi- ; 4 

Asparagus plu- florum, each 263 
mosus .. 12 0-15 0 —speciosum 0 

—Sprengeri .. 12 0-18 0 album,each... 3 64 

Aspidistra, green 48 0-72 0 speciosum, $ 

Asplenium, per rubrum. each 30-3 
doz. .. .. 12 0-18 0 Nephrolepis, in PRESA 

—32's .. .. 24 0-30 0 varicty ‘1 ES 

—nidus .. .. 12 0-15 0 —32's .. e. 24 E 

Cacti, per tray, Palms, Kentla .. 24 0- L 
12's, 153 .. 60-70 | —60s © e eee: 

Chrysanthemums —Cocos . 24 ri ; 

—white,doz,.. 159-180 | Pteris, in variety 12 re 9 

—pink „ , 18 0-21 0 | —large 60's .- oat 

— bronze „ ,, 18 0-120 —emall .. £0 

Crotons, per doz. 30 0-420 | —72's, per Way |, 4 

Cyrtomium .. 10 0-15 0 of 15's . 8 


ad 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. J. P. Lewis. for one year and eight mont 
Gardener to Lorp Manyenrs, Avon Tyrrell, a 
Christchurch, as Gardener to Wp. 
Paiirer, Crawley Crawley, near © 
chestor. i 
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When the President and 
International Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Netherlands Horticultural 


Congress at 


and Botanical Society con- 
Amsterdam. 


sidered what method they 
should adopt to mark the 
jubilee of the society they hit upon the happy 
idea of celebrating this auspicious event by 
holding zn International Horticultural Con- 
gress at Amsterdam, and to combine there- 
with tours to the principal centres of horti- 
cultural interest in the country, together 
with a few social functions. We understand 
that the president of the society, Jonkheer 
G, F. van Tets, was chiefly responsible for 
the general idea of the Congress, and it was 
largely due to his genius and geniality that 
the events followed each other in admirable 
sequence for a whole week. Jonkheer van 
Tets is one of the most prominent amateur 
horticulturists in Holland, consequently his 
interest in the proceedings and his know- 
ledge of the subjects dealt with, coupled 
With his ability as a linguist, placed him in 
the happy position of being able to converse 
on horticultural and botanical matters with 
all comers, The Council of the Roval 
Netherlands Horticultural Society provided a 
very extensive and attractive programme, 
and this was carried out in practically everv 
detail over the period commencing on Mon- 
day, September 17, and concluding on Sun- 
day, September 23. The chief organicer 
was Dr. M. J. Sirks, of Wageningen, who 
acted zs Congress secretary, and with whom 
Were associated Jonkheer O. A. W. Repelaer. 
and Jonkheer C. Dedel. Dr, Sirks has a 
Perfect genius for organisation, and we have 


nothing but the greatest admiration for his 
Work throughcut the Congress. He made 
arrangements for hotel accommodation for 
all the foreign guests, and by means of 
literature and tickets made evervthing easy 
for all visitors; he even arranged for the 
transfer of luggage from Amsterdam to The 
Hague and from lhe Hague to Arnhem. 
The tickets included those admitting the 
Congress delegates to the Zoological and 
Botanical Gardens, the Palace, Rembrandt's 
House, Lees Museum, and the horticultural 
exhibition. On page 191 we publish the 
full programme, pour l’encourager les 
aulres. Educational interest was always 
Kept in the foreground whether at the four 
sessions of the Cengress or during the tours 
to Boskoop, Haariem, Lisse, Aalsmeer, Rot- 
terdam, -Deist and Wageningen, but the 
social interest was not lacking; indeed, de- 
lightful hospitality was extended with gravi- 
ous freedom everywhere, and as the pro- 
gramme was carried out with the amazing 
accuracy of a first class time table, and 
devolved no responsibility on the part of dele- 
gates—except that of keeping to time—there 
were ample opportunities for the horticul- 
turists and botanists, representing twenty- 
two countries, ta become acquainted with 
each other, and this we consider was one of 
tne finest features of the Ccngress, because 
scientific, business and social intercourse 
widens tbe outlook and tends to produce 
those friendships which make for the peace. 
stability and happiness of the world. Jn 
the words of the Burgomaster of Amster- 
dam in his address of weicome, ‘‘ Reconstruc- 
tion is the pass word of the present time, 
restoration of the international relations; res- 
toration also of co-operation between the 
nations is that which the world needs be- 
vond anything else, and it is this very aim 
the present Congress has in view to reinforce 
the existing ties and to enter into new re- 
lations by discussing questicns of horticul- 
ture and botany.’’ Many of the papers read 
at the Congress and a large number of 
speeches at the various functions were in 
English; indeed, the highest compliments 
possible were paid to the British representa- 


tives, including presentation to Her Majesty. 


Queen Wilhelmina at the Huis ten Bosch, 
The Hague, In these circumstances it was 
unfortunate that Prof. R. C. Punnet, of 
Cambridge, and Mr. F. J. Chittenden, of 
Wislev, were unable to attend and read the 
papers they had promised, consequently the 
Royal Horticultural Society was not officially 
1epresented. However, a telegram of con- 
gratulation was received by the President of 
the Dutch Society from the Council and 
President of the R.H.S. during the progress 
of the banquet on September 20. The 
Britis representatives include! Mr. H. V. 
Tavlor, Deputy Controller of Horticulture, 
Prof. W. Bateson, Miss Pellew, Mr. M. B. 
Crane and Mr. J. R. Chittenden, from the 
John Innes Horticultural Institute; Miss 
E R. Saunders end Mr. C. Wright, from 
Cambridge; Mr. R. G. Hatton, from East 
Malling; Mr. J. Harrison, jun., President 
of the Chamber of Horticulture; Mr. G. W. 
Leak (Wisbech), Mr. C. Engelmann (Saf- 
fron Walden), Mr. F. G. Tresder (Cardiff), 
Mir. G. F. Dickson (Newtownards), Mr. 
Chas. H. Curtis (Gardeners’ Chronicle), 
Mr. H. H. Wardle, Mr. J. S. Brunton and 
Mr. Thos. Want. The countries represented 
at the Congress were Holland, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Denmark, Czechio-Slo- 


vakia, Sweden, Austria, Finland, Poland, 
Hungary, Switzerland, Norway, Italy, 
Brazil, United States of America, India, 


Australia, Canada, South Africa, Ireland and 
England. | 


Some particulars of the exhibition held vy 
the Amsterdam section of the Royal Nether- 
lands Horticultural and Botanical Society are 
given on page 193, and we hope in subse- 
uuent issues to refer further to the con- 
ference proceedings. 





Presentation to Mr. Robert Anderson.—A 
deputation representing employees in the Phenix 
Park, and other amenities under the Board of 
Public Works, with which Mr. Anderson has 
been connected as Superintendent for the past 
24 years, with some friends, waited on him at 
Whuitetields, the Park Superintendent’s residence, 
on the 20th inst., to present him and Mrs. 
Anderson with a handsome silver tea equipment 
on the occasion of his retirement. The follow- 
ing inscribed address accompanied the testi- 
monial, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Anderson, in asking you to 
accept the Silver ‘Tray, Tea Service, etc., on the 
occasion of retiring from your onerous post as 
Superintendent of the Phoenix Park, as a small 
token of the high esteem your regime of twenty- 
four years has won from us, we, the undersigned 
employees and friends wish to convey to you 
and Mrs. Anderson our most earnest and sincere 
wishes that you may both enjoy health, happi- 
ness and every blessing.’ The address was 
inscribed with the names of 169 subscribers, and 
in thanking them through the deputation Mr. 
Anderson gracefully acknowledged the happy 
relations and good feeling that have marked 
his tenure of office. 


The Yokohama Nursery Company.—Great 
anxiety has been felt by those connected with 
the Yokohama Nursery Co. in this country, 
which has an agency in Kingsway, London, 
under the management of Mr. A. Dimmock, as 
to the fate of the staff and nursery in Japan 
We are glad, however, to know that a cable has 
been received stating that the staff is safe, but 
that the buildings and stocks, as might be ex- 
pected, are seriously damaged. The cable also 
stated that “‘ shipments of bulbs, etc., will be 
made as soon as navigation opens again.” 


The late Lady Lambourne.—The many friends 
of Lord Lambourne will be grieved to learn of 
the death of Lady Lambourne, which occurred 
on the 22nd inst., at their Essex residence, 
Bishop’s Hall, Romford. Lady Lambourne’s 
death may be traced to an accident last July, 
when she slipped and broke her thigh. She was 
the daughter of the late Sir John Ralph Mil- 
banke-Huskisson, eighth Baronet, formerly of 
His Majestv’s Diplomatic Service. She shared 
in common her husband’s love of flowers ang 
gardening, and was especially fond of Souvenir 
de la Malmaison Carnations, which are a 
speciality of the Bishop’s Hall Gardens. 


Rose Trial Garden at Wisley.—The new Rose 
trial garden started at Wisley by the Royal 
Horticultural Society this year has made good 
progress, and plans for its further develop- 
ment are in hand. The Director will be 
pleased to send entry forms for new varieties 
to raisers or introducers on receipt of a post- 
card stating the number required. The plants 
(six of each) should reach the Director by 
November 30. 





Forestry and Unemployment.—The Forestry 
Commissioners state that a limited amount of 
money has been placed at their disposal as 
forestry grants for the relief of unemployment. 
In the case of local authorities a tree grant 
amounting te approximately 60 per cent. of 
the labour bill will be obtainable for every 
acre planted. Grants for the preparation of 
ground sor planting and for serub-clearing will 
also be available. As regards private indivi- 
duals, up to £3 may be paid for every acre 
Planted; up to £3 per acre may be paid for 
land prepared for planting at a later date; 
and a grant, which may be additional to either 
of the above, of up to £2 per acre wil! be 
avatlabie where standing scrub growth has 
to be removed before planting. The regula- 
tions governing the grants are on the same 
general lines as last winter. Forms of appli- 
cation can be obtained from the Assistant 
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Commissioner, Forestry Commission, 1, White- 
hall, S.W.1, or from the Assistant Com- 
missioner, Forestry Commission, 25, Drum- 
sheugh Gardens, Edinburgh. 


Honour to an American Rosarian.—The 
Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists have awarded their medal of 
honour to Mr. E. Guerney Hill, of Richmond, 
Indiana, for his work in raising new varieties 
of Roses. The variety America, which re- 
ceived the R.H.S. Award of Merit on August 
21, was raised by Mr. Hill, who has also 
given us such heautiful Roses as Ophelia and 
Columbia. Horticulture, U.S.A., states that 
= 75 per cent. of the Roses grown in America, 
including those flowering under glass, were 
originated by Mr. Hill. 


Ken Wood.—It is hoped to add about eight 
acres of Ken Wood as an addition to the 
open space purchased through the efforts of 
the Ken Wood Preservation Council. The 
iland will be handed over by Lord Mansfield 
in connection with a drainage scheme by which 
the drainage of the central portion of the 
estate will be connected with the Hampstead 
Borough Council’s sewer at the Vale of Health. 
The original scheme was disapproved by the 
London County Council, but it is now pro- 
posed that permission shall be given to lay 
the sewer under the Heath, subject to con- 
ditions to protect the Heath from disfigure- 
ment, on the understanding that the belt of 
the famous woodland up to the sky-line facing 
Parliament Hill Fields shall be vested in the 
County Council, in order that it may be pre- 
served as e Nature reserve. The area involved 
is nearly eight acres in extent, and, if the 
scheme is carried out, it is likely to facilitate 
steps for safeguarding the residue of the 
woodland A further condition is that Lord 
Mansfield shall waive any right to make roads 
through Ken Wood and the public open space 
to Fitzrov Park. 


Autumn Fungus Foray.—The twenty-seventh 
autumn fungus foray arranged by the British 
Mycological Society commences to-day, Satur- 
day, September 29, at Windsor. Virginia Water 
will be visited in the morning, and in the even. 
ing the annual meeting of the Society will be 
held at the White Hart Hotel, Windsor. An 
excursion will be arranged for Sunday afternoon, 
starting at 2.30. On Monday, October 1, Burn- 
ham Beeches will be visited, and in the evening 
Prof. O. V. Darbishire will deliver his presi- 
dential address. Brockhurst Woods and Stoke 
Common will be the hunting ground on Tues- 
day, and in the evening Mr. F. T. Brooks will 
read a paper on ‘“‘ Epidemic Plant Diseases.” 
On the concluding day, Wednesday, October 3, 
the members will continue the foray in Black 
Park, Langley, and during the evening will 
listen to Mr. J. ‘Ramsbottom’s account of ‘‘ An 
Unpublished Monograph on Discomycetes.”’ 


An Old Suburban Nursery Site.—Many of our 
readers will be sorry to learn that another link 
with the past is being broken, in the pulling 
down of the glasshouses, once so well known, of 
the Stanstead Nursery of Messrs. John Laing 
and Sons, Forest Hill, where Begonias were 
so well grown. Houses are to be built on the 
site, which is already surrounded by residences. 
The vineries, close by, another branch of this 
firm, still remain, owned by the busy firm of 
Furness Bros. At the tcp of the hill is another 
well-known range of glasshouses, the seed-grown- 
ing nursery of Messrs. J. Carter and Co., of 
Raynes Park, but everywhere in this once busy 
nursery centre. housing schemes are driving 
growers farther afield. 


Plant Exports to Egypt.—We learn that the 
Chamber of Horticulture has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the Egyptian Government 
has prohibited the importation into Egypt of 
plants when in pots. The reason given is that 
the Argentine ant may be imported in the soil. 
Growers whom this prohibition will affect are 
asked to communicate with the Chamber of Hor- 
ticulture, 18, Bedford Square. W.C.1, as to 
whether there is any objection to the order, and 
if so, to what extent they will be affected. 
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Mr. J. G. Weston.—Mr. Weston’s successes 
with choice hardy and indoor fruits at 
numerous exhibitions and his skill in the 
management of large gardens have earned for 
him a position of importance in the horticul- 
tural world. He commenced his gardening 
career at Latimer, Lord Chesham’s seat in 
Buckinghamshire, under the late Mr. 
Alexander Donaldson, who in his day was a 
noted Grape grower. From Latimer, after a 
thorough training in all the departments, he 
went to Hatfield House Gardens, where he 
spent several years in the cultivation of indoor 
plants and Orchids under the late Mr. George 
Norman. His first position as foreman he 
held under the late Mr. T. Nutting, at 
Childwickbury, St. Albans, the residence of 
Sir Blundell Maple, and from thence he ob- 
tained the position of general foreman in 
Lord Rosebery’s garden at Mentmore, a posi- 
tion he occupied for three and a half years. 
He then went to Messrs. Sanders’ Orchid Nur- 
sery at St. Albans to gain experience among 
cool Orchids. Mr. Weston subsequently 
became head gardener to Viscount Duncannon 
at Bessborough, Co. Kilkenny. Here he proved 
his skill in no uncertain manner, and 
was fortunate in that the Viscountess Dun- 





MR. J. G. WESTON. 


cannon was an enthusiastic gardener. The 
considerable improvements he carried out at 
Bessborough formed the subject of an illus- 
trated article in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
May 24, 1904. After eight years at Bess- 
bcrough he was appointed gardener at East- 
well Park, Ashford, Kent, and here he con- 
tinued his successful career. An illustrated 
account of Eastwell Park and its splendid 
winter garden was given in the Gardeners’ 
‘‘hronicle of November 16 and 23, 1907. Mr. 
Weston is not only a skilful gardener, but 
he has the power of instructing others in the 
pleasantest possible manner, consequently he 
has acted as a horticultural lecturer on very 
many occasions, and notably during the war 
period, when he acted as the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s special representative and lec- 
turer in the county of Kent, in connection 
with the Society’s Food Production Campaign. 
His first experience of writing for the press 
was in connection with a competition in the 
Rural World for an article on ‘“ Strawberry 
Cultivation.” He was successful in winning the 
prize offered—nearly thirty years ago. He 
has contributed calendarial and other articles 
to the Gardeners’ Chronicle over a long period. 
and has also written for other horticultural 
journals. Eastwell Park, unfortunately, as in 
the case of many other large estates, has fallen 
from its former high position, and its owner, 
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Lord Gerard, has been compelled to give it 
up. The house now stands empty, and after 
the sale of the garden plants and effects in 
December, 1922, Mr. Weston left the estate 
but is still living in Ashford. His services 
are in great demand as a judge at leading 
exhibitions in the country, and his services as 
a lecturer have been engaged by the Kent 
County Council. As further evidence of Mr. 
Weston’s all-round ability, it may be added 
that he acted as one of the examiners in 
horticulture for the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Wisley this year, and also as 
examiner of the Swanley Horticultural 
College in 1922 and 1923. He is also a member 
of the R.H.S. Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Wational Chrysanthemum . Society.—Raisers 
desirous of placing new Chrysanthemums 
before the N.C.S. Floral Committee on Monday, 
October 1, should stage them in the band- 
stand at Holland Park Rink, and not send 
them to the R.H.S. Hall, Westminster. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Monday, October 1: National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee meeting. ‘Tuesday, 
October 2: Royal Horticultural Society’s Com- 
mittees meet at Holland Park Hall (3 days) ; 
Sevenoaks Gardeners’ Chrysanthemum Society’s 
meeting; Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society’s meeting. Wednesday, October 3: 
Morley and District Paxton Society’s meeting; 
Lewes and ‘District Horticultural Society’s meet- 
ing. Thursday, October 4: Manchester and 
North of England Orchid Society’s meeting. 
Saturday, October 6: Blackburn and District 
Horticultural Society’s meeting. 


‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicles °” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Culture of  Nelumbiums. Walking 
through the garden of Mr. Van Houtte, at 
Ghent, last week, my attention was attracted 
by a large pit, amongst his cold frames, com- 
clstaly filled with Nelumbiums in the most 
luxuriant state of growth, and exhibiting 
amongst their leaves many more seed vessels 
than I could easily count. One bud alone, the 
last of the season, was about to expand; it was 
fully six, or perhaps eight, inches high, and I 
was informed would, when open, be at least ten 
inches across. The pit differed in nothing from 
its neighbours but that it had upright glass 
sides of about three feet, rising upon its brick- 
work uf two feet high, and was formed to 
receive a glass roof, which was then removed. 
Mr. Van Houtte informed me that the species 
was Nelumbium caspicum, and that it was cul- 
tivated in summer by sun heat alone, without 
any assistance from bottom heat whatever; but 
that the roots were preserved in a hothouse in 
winter when dormant. The pit stands exposed 
to the utmost possible amount of light, and 
could be compared to nothing but a broad ditch 
glazed on beth sides and completely overgrown 
with Nelumbiums. Its appearance was so remark- 
able that I cannot but wish such a pit might 
be devoted to them, either at Chiswick or Kew, 
where they could hardly fail to attract much 
attention. Mr. Van Houtte has found Nelum- 
bium caspicum much easier to cultivate than 
N. speciosum, and much more ready to flower 
than N. luteum; of its prolificness in this 
respect there was abundant evidence. The seed 
vessels exhibited all their peculiarity of form. 
but the seeds did not appear as if they would 
ripen, indeed they were evidently abortive. 
Some years ago I found that N. speciosum grew 
much stronger in a pit close shut up and 
exposed to sun heat than I ever obtained it in 
a stove. But the plant having been accidentally 
destroyed in winter I had no opportunity of 
carrying on my experiment. Intense light is, I 
believe esser tial to its growth. J. R.. September 
10. Gard. Chron., September 23, 1848. 


Publications Received.—7'rees and How to Grow 
Them. By G. Clarke Nuttall. Cassell and 
Co., La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4. Price 7s. 6d. 
net. British Harthworms and How to Identify 
Them. By Hilderic Friend. The Epworth 
Press, 25-35, City Road, E.C.1. Price 1s. 6d. 


net. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


——— 


THE CLIMBING HONEYSUCKLES. 


Tue word Honeysuckle always suggests 
fragrance, for there are no flowers quite so 
sweet, or more charming among hardy climbers. 
In number of species the bush Honeysuckles out- 
number those of twining habit, though compara- 
tively few of these are deserving of general 
planting in gardens. With the climbing species 
it is quite the opposite, their fragrance and 
beauty claiming hosts of admirers. The hardy 
climbing Honeysuckles are found in three conti- 
nents, Europe, Asia and America. Taking the 
European species first, the most important 1s 
L. Periclymenum. In addition to being a native 
of Britain, it is a wild plant of northern Europe 
and extending into Asia. The wild form, with 
reddish buds and yellowish-white flowers, is 
well worthy of a place in gardens, but it is 
not much grown, being surpassed in beauty by 
several cultivated. varieties. The best known of 
these is the variety belgica (Fig. 67), the Dutch 
Honeysuckle. It has purplish stems and 
purplish-red buds; the open flowers are yellow 
within. The variety serotina is popularly 
known in nurseries as the Late Dutch Honey- 
suckle, no doubt because it continues flowering 
late in the season. This has rich purple flowe1 
buds, the outside of the flowers when open con- 
trasting pleasingly with the creamy-white 
interiors, which change to yellow with age. The 
variety quercina, or quercifolia, has, as the 
name suggests, leaves resembling those of the 
Oak 

L. Caprifolium is another Eurcpean spec ee. 
It is readily distinguished from L. Periclymenum 
by the uppermost pairs of leaves, which are 
united. It is a vigorous climber, deciduous, 
producing in June and July whorls of fragrant 
flowers that are yellowish-white tinged with 
pink. This Honeysuckle, or a form of it, 1s the 
one usually sold in nurseries as Early Dutch or 
Early Cream. 

L. etrusca, the Italian Honeysuckle, is a 
native of the Mediterranean region, and re- 
quires the shelter of a warm wall, except in the 
favoured climate of the south and west. For 


, large, coo] and unheated greenhouses it may be 


described as an indispensable climber, producing 
long branching growths wreathed with pale 
yellow blossoms that are more or less suffused 
with red, especially at first, in late summer and 
autumn. The variety superba is an even more 
desirable form, and is the plant generally grown 
in preference to the type. 

The best known of the Chinese and Japanese 
species is L. japonica and its varieties, which, 
being evergreen, are readily distinguished from 
the deciduous L. Periclymenum. It is of very 
vigorous and free growing habit, producing 
quantities of blossoms from June onwards. 
There are two distinct forms or varieties; the 
one known as flexuosa has creamy-white flowers, 
more or less tinted with red, whilst the var. 
Halliana has creamy-white blossoms changing 
with age to yellow. The variegated variety 
aureo-reticulata, with the leaves mottled and 
veined with yellow, is a very ornamental 
climber. 

L. tragophylla is a Chinese Honeysuckle of 
free and rampant growth. This species 1s not 
very hardy, hence it should be planted against 
a sheltered wall or fence with plenty of space to 
ramble. It will then produce freely its long 
tubular yellow blossoms of the largest size. 

L. Henryi is a vigorous evergreen Honey- 
suckle, first introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson, 
from China, in 1908. It has purplish-red 
flowers, produced about midsummer, followed in 
autumn by purplish black fruits, which have a 
certain decorative value. 


Among the climbing American species the. 


most valuable is L. sempervirens. This is, how- 
ever, a native of the south-eastern United 
States, and except in the mild climate of the 
south and west, should be grown in a green- 


house. The variety minor, with scarlet and 
yellow blossoms, is a particularly desirable 


climber for the greenhouse, being seldom with- 
out flowers. 

The cultivation of Honeysuckles is simple; 
they thrive in most soils, with a preference for 
one which is on the light side, but rich and 
deeply cultivated. Select sunny positions for 
preference. 

Their value to clothe walls, fences, arbours, 
arches and verandahs is too well known to need 
discussion. If it is intended to train Honey- 
suckles over trees, do not make the mistake of 
planting them near the tree trunks. Make the 
holes, and prepare the stations for planting 
out near the spread of the branches, where rain 
will reach the ground, supporting the growths 
with stout poles of good length till they reach 
the lower branches. 





ovate leaves vary considerably in length and 
width, and the flower spikes, which appear at 
the ends of the branches, may be anything 
from a few inches to 18 in. in length. These 
latter bear a profusion of bright scarlet tubu- 
lar flowers, and as a succession will not in- 
frequently be maintained from summer well 
into autumn this subject must be considered a 
valuable one where a late display. of bold 
colour is desired. P. capensis enjoys a rich 
soil, but it ‘is not usually fastidious, and 
although a good drought-resister, I find that it 
likes plenty of moisture during the growing 
season. A. T. J. 


CERCIDOPHYLLUM JAPONICUM. 


Tuis is a rare, Japanese, deciduous shrub, 
and should be included in every collection, 


FIG. 67.—LONICERA PERICLYMENUM VAR. BELGICA : THE DUTCH HONEYSUCKLE. 


Some attention must be given to thinning and 
pruning the shoots in early spring each year, 
otherwise the plants in time May become a 
tangled mass of growths. A. O. 

PHYGELIUS CAPENSIS. 

THovucH a native of South Africa, the Cape 
Figwort—by which name P. capensis is fami- 
liarly known—is a shrub that will often thrive 
in localities where the planting of most half- 
hardy plants would be considered too risky. It 
does well near London, also at Kew, in parts of 
Scotland and throughout our westerly counties. 
Even when cut to the ground by frost it will 
frequently recover with extraordinary vigour and 
possibly flower the following summer. 

P. capensis is allied to the Pentstemons, and 
in favoured places will make a loose-habited 
shrub up to 4—5 ft. in height. The opposite, 


however limited in numbers. The plant grows 
in very symmetrical shape and the wood is fine 
and twiggy, but its great beauty lies in the 
small, heart-shaped leaves. These are a lovely 
soft green tinged with red, and almost trans- 
parent, in the spring. In the summer the 
foliage thickens in texture and the colour 
deepens, whilst towards autumn the leaves turn 
a lovely dark red, which lasts until frost comes 
or they drop naturally. Even in winter this 
Cercidophyllum is an attractive shrub, as its 
fine growth gives it a light, graceful appearance. 
It grows from 4 to 10 feet high or even more 
in a very suitable position. It does best in a 
Warm, sunny spot where the wood gets well 
ripened and where there is little danger of the 
delicate leaves being injured by late spring 
frosts. T. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. Barker, Gardener to His Grace the Dctxe or 
MaELsORO(GH, K.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 


Masdevallia——The usual precautions against 
applying too much water to newly-potted plants 
until the new roots have freely entered the fresh 
compost are applicable in the case of Masdevallias. 
The smaller growing Masdevallias, both species 
and hybrids, comprise some interesting and 
beautiful plants, and as they require somewhat 
different treatment, they must not be classed 
with the more robust members of the genus. 
Too many failures with these plants may be 
traced to an excess of water at the roots, during 
the winter, and not sufficient air and moisture 
during the hot days of summer. No Orchid 
should have water applied to it in driblets, 
but should be watered copiously when it is dry, 
and tnen left until it becomes dry again. 


General Remarks.—The season has arrived 
when attention must be given to the safe keeping 
of the plants through the winter. The most 
important detail to observe at this season is to 
maintain a proper balance of temperature, 
neither too hot nor too cold, with sufficient 
atmospheric moisture and air to prevent a stuffy 
condition in any of the houses. Localities differ 
as regards humidity, and even the position and 
structure of the houses must be taken into con- 
sideration, as these affect the general results. 
Sunshine should be allowed to reach the different 
plants according to their capacity of with- 
standing it. At one time it was considered good 
policy to withhold water from the plants over 
an extended period; in some cases this is 
beneficial and conducive to satisfactory growth 
and the production of flowers, but only in the 
case of certain species. In the majority of cases 
this treatment is too drastically followed, so 
that the plants shrivel and suffer; therefore 
care is necessary in the application and with- 
holding of water to plants at this season. 
Ripening and consolidation of the growths can 
be effected without great fluctuations in tempera- 
ture, and the effect of either extreme is injurious 
and should be, avoided. Shading at this season 
can now almost be dispensed with; only newly 
potted plants, or those with thin, tender foliage 
will need it. At this season it is desirable to 
expose Orchids to as much light as possible, and 
give sufficient ventilation to prevent the sun 
scorching the foliage. This treatment con- 
solidates, hardens and matures the pseudo-bulbs 
and growths, thus enabling the plants to pass 
through the winter without injury. Plants 
treated in this manner start into growth with 
much more vigour in the spring, produce finer 
growths, and with stronger growth proportionally 
finer flowers. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. W., THatcuer, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Lwicestershire. 


Spring Oabbage.—The main batch of this 
useful vegetable may now be planted, and there 
is no better site tnan an Onion bed from which 
the bulbs have been lifted. Not only will the 
soil be firm, but it is usually in good heart, 
and this combination will produce a fine crop 
with less tendency of the plants to bolt than 
if they were planted in light, loose soil. Plant 
in rows made eighteen inches apart, and allow 
a space of one foot between each plant in the 
In the early spring draw every other 
Cabbage out, and make good any gaps there 
may be in the rows with these. Water the 
plants well and stir the ground on frequent 
occasions with the Dutch hoe, 


Tomatos.—Remove some of the foliage from 
Tomato plants growing under glass and gather 
the fruits as fast as they become ripe. Do not 
overfeed the roots at this stage; instead of con- 
centrated fertilisers, rather give them a top- 
dressing of soot and wood ash. This will 
cause the fruits to colour well and provide 


rows. 


potash which these plants need. Also water 
only when moisture is needed, as over-watering 
is a cause of the fruit cracking; a little fire 
heat would be an advantage on wet, dull days. 
A pinch of seed may be sown to raise plants 
for early fruiting next spring, placing the seed 
pots in a warm Kuo and removing them to a 
shelf as soon as the seedlings appear. Best of 
All is a splendid variety for this purpose. 


Mushrooms.—The Mushroom house should be 
cleansed thoroughly and the walls iime-washed. 
Fresh beds may then be made of horse droppings 
and snort stable litter turned over several times 
until the required quality is obtained. When 
all the material is ready, wheel it into the house 
and spread it evenly and firmly, allowing it to 
remain until the heat has declined somewhat. 
Directions for spawning the beds were given 
in the Calendar for February 3. 


Onions.—The main crops of this vegetable 
should be lifted carefully with a fork, and the 
bulbs laid out to dry thoroughly. If room is 
available in an open shed or a cold fruit house 
they may be dried indoors, as their keeping 
qualities are much impaired if they are not 
ripened properly. Large bulbs require to be 
lifted with extra care, taking every precaution 
not to bruise them. Lift these also with a fork 
and lay them on a dry, sunny border, and turn 
them over every day. Cover them at night with 
waterproof sheets, and when the tops have died 
down cut them off and remove the bulbs to the 
stage in a fruit house, placing them carefully on 
wood wool, or other soft material, where they 
will ripen perfectly. 


Spinach.—Make a last sowing of this vegetable 
on a warm border, and thin the seedlings as soon 
as they are large enough to handle. Dust the 
plants with old soot and keep the soil hoed, 
working between the rows of this and the pre- 
viously sown crops of Spinach. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. MrssenGer, Gardener to J. A. BrRNgRS, Esq. 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 
Gucumbers.—Cucumbers growing in frames 
should have plenty of nourishment. Thin old 
and exhausted shoots and remove old leaves 
that. are infested with red spider. New growths 
should be encouraged to develop for another 
month by top-dressing the roots with good loam 
and lime rubble. Thoroughly syringe the plants 
and close the frame early in the day. If artifi- 
cial heat is available the plants will continue 
productive until the next batch comes into bear- 
ing. Plants intended for winter bearing should 
be set ont early in the present month. The 
house or span-pit utilised for the purpose should 
he cleansed, including the glass both inside and 
outside. Syringe all walls and crevices with 
parafin and water, whitewash the walls, and 
paint the woodwork if necessary. The compost 
should be prepared and turned over a few times 
hefore bringing it into the house. The com- 
post should consist of loam free from wireworm, 
manure from a spent Mushroom bed, and old 
plaster rubble. The soil should be placed on a 
bed of fermenting material, either ın the form 
of a ridge, or hillocks. Young and vigorous 
plants only should be chosen, and they should 
not be allowed to bear fruit until they are well 
established and have made good growth. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—For planting 1n 
newly-erected houses the selection of varieties 
should be governed by the number of houses 
which may be started to maintain a continuous 
supply. lf the number of houses is limited it 
is not advisable to plant too many of the 
earliest varieties in the early division; a selec- 
tion of early, medium, or late varieties may 
he planted to continue the supply until the 
fruits in the successional house are ready to 
gather. The following Peaches and Nectarines 
are good forcing varieties and suitable for fur- 
nishing a succession of fruits :—Peaches: Duke 
of York, Hale’s Early, Peregrine, Crimson 
Gialande, Dymond and Bellegarde. Nectarines : 
Early Rivers, Lord Napier, Dryden, Stanwick 
Elruge, River’s Orange, Humboldt, Pineapple, 
and Spenser. For a late house the following 
Peaches and Nectarines would provide a suc- 


the greenhouse. 


. of 10 to 


Varieties above mentioned :— 
Peaches: Late Devonian, Barrington, and 
Princess of Wales. Nectarines: Milton and 
Victoria. If space permits some of the mie 
recent introductions may be included with the 
older varieties. James Walker, Kestrel and 
Amsden June and Waterloo are also fine early 
Peaches, but the two last are liable to drop 
their buds when forced early. They both snc. 
ceed much better if started slowly in F ebruary, 
or, better still, in March. Cardinal is a very 
fine early Nectarine, but is best grown in puts. 


cession to the 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. Harttess, Gardener to Major J. F, Hunzisos, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 

Apples.—Early varieties of Apples will now |. 
ripening, and it may be necessary to gather 
soft-fleshed varieties, such as Ecklinville Seedling, 
early to obviate loss by birds. Other varieties, 
guch as Worcester Pearmain, James Grieve. 
Irish Peach, and Lady Sudeley, may be gathered 
when they are ready. Our orchard trees oi 
Bramley’s Seedling are carrying heavy cron, 
in spite of recent wind stormg which were 
responsible for many fallen fruits. It may te 
necessary to net choice fruits where it is pussib.e 
to do so. White Transparent is an Apple whi 
seems restricted to certain localities. It is useful 
either as a dessert or culinary Apple; it is cne 
of the first of the season, a regular cropper, and 
does well on poor soil. The fruits should. how- 
ever, be eaten svon after gathering, or the flavour 
may deteriorate. Although the variety Dume- 
low’s Seedling, better known to some as Welling- 
ton, is one of the best cooking Apples for marke:, 
I find, like most growers, that the trees are 
very much subject to canker. 


Nectarines.—The old variety, Elruge, is a very 
useful sort, being suitable for most situations. 
Humboldt follows in early September, and 3s 
succeeded by Pineapple, a variety which perhaps 
is not very hardy in some districts, but is of 
excellent flavour. The two last are yellow-fleshed 
varieties, and sought after when available. 


Peaches.—For earliness, Hale’s Early, Early 
Rivers and Duke of York are three geod 
varieties, followed by Peregrine, Dymond aid 
Violette Hative. The varieties Prince of Wales, 


Sea Eagle and Albatross are suitable as late 


sorts. 


General Remarks.—The weather of the past 
few weeks has enabled fruit growers to destrcy 
weeds in large areas. It may yet be possible to 
give the land another hoeing during the next 
month, to kill seedling weeds, which often make 
an appearance during the early autumn. Any 
arrears of summer pruning should be completed. 
Old orchard trees may be dealt with where crops 
allow. Surplus branches and dead wood should 
be removed. Any work which can be possibly 
done now will ease the labour at planting time. 
Fruit trays should be got in readiness, ard 
repairs completed to necessary structures. 





PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By Joun Cocrrs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Oxalis purpurata (syn. ©. Bowiei) and 0. 
cernua.—The former is one of the larget 
flowered specics, and a very beautiful plant for 
It succeeds under similar treat- 
ment to that advised for O. floribunda. O. 
cernua is another pretty South African species, 
with yellow flowers, also useful for the green- 
house. 


Pentapterygium serpens.—This beautiful and 
graceful greenhouse shrub is worthy of mle 
general cultivation, as it produces its flowers :? 
great profusion on the slender drooping shee! 
It makes a fine specimen when grown in larg 
pans, or planted out in a shallow bed with per- 
fect drainage. It is an ideal plant for pled 
on a back wall. where it will attain a hewn 
12 feet. It forms a large, sve 
tuberous-like root-stock, which in this ie i 
plant generally indicates a need for per ah 
drainage; in its native state it often ae S 
in the forks of trees among decaying vegeta 
matter. The potting compost should consis 
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good fibrous peat with a little light loam, char- 
coal, and sand to render the mixture open and 
porous. The plant is easily propagated by 
means of cuttings inserted in pots of sandy 
peat and stood under a bell-glass in a cool 
house. They may ke rooted at this season, or 
any time during spring and summer, 

Chrysanthemums.—Early flowering varieties 
should now be taken indoors, as forward buds 
are apt to suffer from damp. The house should 
be kept fairly moist for a few days, as the 
plants are apt to suffer from the drier atmo- 
sphere; this applies to most plants that have 
stood out-of-doors for the summer months, and 
later been placed under glass, 


Pycnostachys Dawei.—The main batch of this 
fine, blue, winter-flowering plant should now be 
in their flowering pots; the plants will be useful 
for standing in the conservatory beds. If cut- 
tings are rooted this month, and pinched twice, 
they will make good specimens for furnishing the 
plant stages. 

Coleus thrysoideus.— This is another choice 
blue-flowered plant for winter, and may be given 
the same treatment as Pycnostachys, but it is 
by no means such an easy plant to cultivate 
successfully, and care is always necessary as 
regards ventilation and watering; but it is a 
subject that is worth some extra trouble to 
grow successfully. 

Puchsias.—If a few stock plants are partly cut 
back and placed in a warm house, they will 
soon develop shoots suitable for use as cuttings, 
which, if rooted during this month, and kept 
growing steadily during the winter, should, in 
six to nine months, make plants—according ti 
the variety—some six to nine feet in heig’ t. 
The leading shcot should be grown without stop- 
ing, as the plants will develop lateral shoots, 
which should be pinched several times to ensure 
well-furnished specimens. Such plants, if fed 
freely, will remain in flower for a long time, 
and are invaluable for conservatory decoration 
during the summer and autumn. 











THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By 0. Tuawam, Gardener to EMILY, LADY AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

Late Cuttings.—It is not wise to defer the 
taking of cuttings after this date, even 
of those hardier kinds usually left until last. 
Among such to be dealt with here are Agathaea 
coelestis, Calceolaria amplexicaulis, and a few 
Golden Gem Calceolarias, hardy Fuchsias, and 
Verbena venosa. All these will succeed in cold 
frames from which frost is excluded. Re- 
specting the Verbena, although its unflowered 
teps will strike, it is far more satisfactory to 
propagate from its underground stems, which 
work can be done later when taking up the 
old roots to winter them in a frame. Cuttings 
of Salvia Pride of Zurich and S. patens may 
also be dealt with, if not yet inserted and 
the plants ure still unfrosted. Violas were 
referred to in an earlier issue, but in some 
gardens the propagation of these flowers is 


left until the end of September. Another 
geod plant worth remembering is Nepeta 


Mussinii, cuttings of which may be rooted under 
conditions as for Violas, or division of the 
roots may be resorted to if such plan will 
yield sufficient plants, 


Special Plants—Although there is always a 
natural reluctance to dismantle the flower 
garden, no undue risk should be taken with 
choice or special subjects, such as specimen 
Zonal Pelargoniums in tubs, or plants grown as 
standards, both productions taking more than 
ordinary time and care to replace if damaged. 


Leycesteria formosa.—Where not already 
rown, a note should be made of this plant— 
the Nutmeg Shrub—for inclusion in this 
autumn’s planting. It flowers early in Septem- 
ber, and although not strictly showy, the 
Plant is of much charm, while the late 
appearance of the flowers is so valuable because 
few other shrubs are in blossom now. The small 
white flowers are accompanied by numerous 
rosy-purple bracts, which add to their attractive 
appearance, The pruning of this plant should 
e done in spring. 
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PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


Tne ultimate development of the site of the 
Aquarium at Brighton, which has been a 
subject of discussion by the local authorities 
for over a year, is still uncertain. The com- 
mittes dealing with the matter is now con- 
sidering a scheme submitted by the parks 
superintendent providing for a widening of the 
road and the conversion of the remainder of 
the site into “ Italian” gardens, while the 
underground portion would be turned into a 
dance hall. 





The City of Glasgow has purchased the Bank- 
head and other estates, comprising nearly six 
hundred acres; in connection with a town 
planning scheme. ‘The majority of the land 
will be used for building purposes in connection 
with housing schemes contemplated by the 
Corporation, but a very considerable portion 
is to be reserved as a public park. The pro- 
pesed park will have an area of about one 
hundred and seventy acres. 


t 
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E. THE ALPINE GARDEN. 


SHIRE GARDEN. 





GENTIANA FARRERI. 


I ENcCLoseE a photograph (see Fig. 68) 
showing Gentiana Farreri growing in my 
garden at Glendevon, Perthshire. li: 
Lilium growing with the Gentian is L. 


philippinense var formosanum. The Gentians 
were raised from seed three years ago, and 
vou will see the plants have made good growth. 
I think one reason some people have ditheulty 
in growing G. Farreri is that their plants have 
been raised from cuttings. Such plants are 
not nearly so healthy as those raised from 
seed. My plants ripen seed every year which, 
if sown in the spring will produce seedlings for 
planting out in July, to flower the following 
year. A. H. 


CAMPANULA PUMILA PERRY’S PIGMY. 

THis is a diminutive form of Campanula 
pumila, growing only 3 inches high, with nume- 
ous small, bell-shaped flowers of a pretty soft 
blue shade. ‘he plant is suitable for placing 
on a sunny rockery, and if put in masses soon 
forms á complete carpet, and is generally most 
effective in appearance. This minjature Cinn- 
panula delights in sandy soil and a partially 
shaded situation. W. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 
—Y 
HEUCHERA. 

Tue Heucheras, which are known commonly 
as Alum Root or Coral Buds, are desirable 
rockery and border perennials of neat, com- 
pact and bushy habit, and of vigorous consti- 
tution, growing from 2 feet to 3 feet high. 
The plants form dense mounds of evergreen, 
leathery, green foliage during the summer, 
which assume towards autumn pretty tints 
much resembling the leaves of Galax aphylla. 
The plants are exceedingly ornamental sub- 
jects for many situations, and they flower 
from June to August and September. From 
the dense tufts of foliage arise numerous wiry, 
gracetul, leafless flower stalks, carrying blooms 
of unusually effective tints of coral pink to 
coral scarlet, shades of rose to blood red, also 
pute white. The inflorescences are invaluable 
either as cut flowers or for effect in the 
rockery or to adorn the flower borders. 

All the Heucheras are perfectly hardy and 
succeed admirably in well-drained, deeply- 
trenched, light soil, and in a sunny position. 
The following comprise some of the best 
species and varieties:—H. brizoides gracillima, 
with branching panicles of rich, rose-crimson 
flowers; 2 feet. H. b. gracillima alba, a 
variety with small, rosy white flowers. 2 feet. 
H. b. gracillima Perry’s variety, a greatly im- 
proved form of the type, with flowers of a 
more brilliant crimson, arranged in loosely 
branching, elegant panicles. 2 tt. H. micrantha 
rosen, a plant with tall, branching, wiry 
stems, 2} feet tall, covered with small, rose 
coioured flowers. H. sanguinea Pluie de Fèu, 
a very free-flowering plant and remarkably 
effective, having graceful sprays of brilliant 
fiery-red flowers, 1} to 2 feet. H. sanguinea 
splendens, with flowers of a rich coral scarlet. 


and very freely produced; 2 feet. H. san- 
guinea White Empress a pretty white-flowered 
variety of neat dwarf habit; 1! feet. H. 


Richardsonii, a handsome plant for any open 
situation, having large, bronzy, satin-liķe 
leaves, and quite as effective in winter as in 
the summer, on account of the lustrous dark 
erimson shade of the leaves. This plant is 
grown more for its foliage than the flowers, 
which are of a pale brownish colour. H. 
Rosamunde, a most effective and useful variety 
either for effect in the borders or for cutting. 
It bears numerous flower spikes with wirv 
stems, 2} to 3 feet tall. The flowers are 
coloured coral pink. H. tiarelloides is a verv 
prettv and useful hybrid for spring Hower 
ing, having neat tufts of bright green foliage, 
and clear, rosy-white coloured flowers. 


PHYSOSTEGIA. 

THIS is a hardy herbaceous plant of peren- 
nial duration, and remarkably interesting on 
account of the peculiar sensitiveness of its 
flowers, which may at will be placed in almost 
any position by a move of the fingers at 
right angles, and will remain where placed for 
some short time. It was introduced during 
the 17th century, and is a native of North 
America. When exhibited at a recent meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society it was 
described as the “Obedient Flower,” and created 
a large amount of interest and something of 
a sensation on account of this peculiar sensi- 
tiveness of the flowers. 

The Phvsostegias are of the easiest culture. 
delighting in any moderately rich soil, and 
may be planted with good effect in almost 
any sunny position, producing numerous, well- 
branched, stout spikes of pretty, tubular 
flowers in clustered racemes, and arranged in 
the four directions of the compass. 

The varieties are well worth growing, 
and merit the best positions in the flower 
border, being especially effective when planted 
in groups of three, six or nine in a clump, 
from July to September. P. virginiana ha» 
bright pink, tubular flowers, and grows 3 feet 
to 4 feet tall. P. v. album has snow-white 
flowers, and grows only 2 feet tall. PL; 
imbricatum (syn. speciosa) is more vigorous 
than the preceding, producing delicate rose- 
pink, tubular flowers, on stout stems, 4 feet 


to 5 feet tall. W. Z. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


DISAS. 
(Concluded from p. 147.) . 

Ip prooi is wanted of the alertness of Orchid 
hybriaists it may be found in the hybrid Disas, 
for scarcely had ‘the two new arrivals, D. 
racemosa and D. tripetaloides, appeared in our 
gardens when they were freely used by crossing 
between themseives and with D. grandiflora. 
The facility with which hybrids were raised 
and the surprisingly quick time in which the 
seedlings developed into flowering plants gave 
an incentive to raising seeding visas, woth 
species and hybrids. From eighteen to twenty 
months from the date of sowing to flowering 1s 
the average time recorded for hybrid Dhisas. 
The seed ovaries mature quickly, and if the 
seeds are sown as soon as they mature the 
seedlings appear quickly and are soon ready for 
planting in store pans from which they should 
be removed and potted singly when large 

ough. l 
Disa Veitchii, the first hybrid Disa, was 
raised by Mr. Seden in the nurseries of Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch and Sons by crossing D. racemosa 
with the pollen of D. grandiflora. The first 

lant flowered in a littie over twenty months 
rom the sowing of the seed, and secured a 
First-Class Certificate at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's meeting in June, 1891. It is inter- 
mediate in size and more nearly approaches D. 
racemosa in form and colour, the hooded dorsal 
sepal, or galea, being almost circular in outline, 
light in colour and with a few rose markings; 
the showy lateral sepals are purplish rose. The 
same cross was raised at Kew and in the nur- 
series of Messrs. Backhouse at York. Disa 
kewensis was raised by Mr. Watson at Kew, 
the cross being D. grandiflora with the pollen 
of D. tripetaloides, the latter parent giving the 
form of the flower in a great degree. In colour 
it is rose-pink, lighter on the dorsal sepal, 
which has purple spotting derived from the pol- 
len parent. The plant flowered in eighteen 
months from the sowing of the seed. 

Disa Premier was first raised at Kew by 
crossing D. tripetaloides with D. Veitchi, thus 
continuing all the three species of the section 
It obtained a First-Class Certificate at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting on October 10, 
1893. The cross has been made both ways, and 
whilst some variation is seen in the flowers, 
all approach nearest to D. racemosa. 

Disa langleyensis is a most interesting hybrid, 
combining the two newcomers, D. racemosa and 
D. tripetaloides. It was first flowered by Messrs. 
Jas. Veitch and Sons, who obtained an Award 
of Merit for it in May, 1894. The cross had 
also been raised at Kew and each of the parents 
had been used as seed-bearer. The result was, 
as usual, that the colour and size of D. racemosa 
predominated, although some of the seedlings 
opened nearly white, but assumed the light 
mauve tint when mature, and the light forms 
Showed som» of the spotting of D. tripetaloides. 
| Disa Diores variety Clio obtained an Award 
of Merit on August 23, 1898, and a First-Class 
Certificate on July 25, 1899, when shown by 
the raisers, Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, who 
obtained it by crossing D. Veitchii with D 
grandiflora. It was at that time the largest 
of the hybrid Disas, with more of the red of 
D. grandiflora, but with a rounder dorsal sepal 

hat species. 

isa ey raised by Messrs. Veitch between 
D. racemosa and D. Veitchii (A.M., May 6, 
1902), is a very free grower with bright mauve, 
lateral sepals and white or rose galea marked 
with purple on the inside. Messrs. Flory and 
Black, on taking over the Veitchian Orchid 
establishment at Langley, continued the work 
af raising these pretty hybrids, always striving 
for improved size and colour, and with good 
results 

Disa Blackii, between D. grandiflora and D. 
Luna, was a good advance in 1915, well improved 
on in D. Italia (Blackii x grandiflora) in 1918, 
and recently in their showy D. Julia A. Stuckey 
(Italia x grandiflora), which, while closely ap- 
proaching D. grandiflora in size, is of a reddish- 
crimson colour. a 

Other Jess known hybrid Disas are D. Elwesii 
(kewensis x Veitchii) and D. Watsonii (grandi- 
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flora x kewensis), raised at Kew; and the 
variety Stella. l ; 

Few plants have been subjected to such a 
variety of treatment as the Disas of the D. 
grandiflora section, and if we take that species 
as a guide it will be found that those who 
grow their Disas as greenhouse plants, and for 
a good period in the open garden after flower- 
ing, get the best results, while those who neg- 
lect the open-air treatment until it is prudent 
to give greenhouse shelter at the end of the 
summer and treat them as Orchid house sub- 
jects, fail. From the time the flower spikes 
commence until they are opening the flowers 
a cool, airy Orchid house is beneficial, but after 
flowering they require the open-air until frosts 
set in. . 

To recall some of the most successful growers 
of Disa grandiflora, I think of the stout bril- 
liantly flowered specimens I have seen at the 
pretty homestead of the late Mr. Daniel Hill 
at Harrow, who grew his plants as open-air 
and cold greenhouse subjects, and they gave him 
one of his best gardening pleasures. The late 
Mr. Kingsmill at Stanmore had some of the 
finest D. grandiflora to be seen. His treatment 
was to grow them in the open-air and later 
in a cold frame protected from frost. The late 
Mr. Smee at Wallington treated them as garden 
plants except in winter, and most successful 
cultivators, including Mr. W. P. Burkinshaw, 
of Hessle, who grew D. grandiflora in quantity, 
followed on the same lines. Messrs. Backhouse. 
of York, had great success by planting them 
in a bed with a bottom of clnkers on the stag- 
ing, the house being cool, but the ventilators 
were arranged to have the Disag practically in 
the open-air after flowering, and at other times 
when not too cold. ; 

In the matter of hybrid Disas there is a 
tendency to give too much heat. The seedlings 
develop rapidly in a genial temperature, and 
until they flower it is right to afford warmth, 
but the mistake comes from continuing the 
warm treatment too long, and the result is 
that the root stock degenerates and the plants 
are lost. The hybrids should have the open-air 
change, as well as the species. The collapse of 
hybrids in many places comes, in some degree, 
In consequence of unsuitable material used 
for potting them. In some places Disas are 
grown in compost containing leaf-mould, or 
decayed leaves, a treatment which has proved 
disastrous with other genera of Orchids. Fibrous 
peat mixed with Sphagnum-moss and a sprink- 
ling of sharp sand or grit, with a few pieces 
of charcoal or sandstone worked in during the 
potting, are the best rooting materials, and varia- 
tions in the proportions of the ingredients are 
customary with different successful growers. A 
little foam fibre may be added. Free drainage 
and plenty of rain water where available are 
essential. Some growers use a proportion of 
manure, but it is better not to mix manure 
with the rooting material, although a little 
weak liquid prepared from cow dung may be 
beneficial to the plants during their period of 
active growth. Disas should not be dried off. 
James O’Brien. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
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MIMULUS CARDINALIS. 


For the decoration of the cool greenhouse 
during the summer this old hardy perennial is 
usually treated as an annual, the seed being 
sown in gentle heat carly in the year. Seed- 
lings commence to flower in June, and, although 
individual plants flower satisfactorily in six- 
inch pots, a much finer effect is produced bv 
growing three plants together and flowering 
them in eight-inch pots, using, for the final 
potting, a compost of two parts loam, one part 
leaf-soil, and one part well-rotted manure, 
with sand added, 

Mimulus cardinalis responds to liberal trent- 
ment, and, when well grown, is from 2 feet 
to 3 feet high. The flowers are bright red in 
colour, with darker lines radiating from the 
centre, and they are elegantly poised on long 
peduncles, while the reflexed central lohes give 
the flowers an appearance distinct from other 
Mimulus. Aired W Jeffery, Dalserf, N.B. 
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WATSOPA CONVALESCENT HOM 
ITS GARDENS. oe 


NaTSOPA, a word one may look for in vain 
in the dictionary, is, nevertheless, a word ot 
weighty meaning and vast importance ty 
thousands upon thousands of British workmen, 
It is the condensed title of the National Society 
of Operative Printers and Assistants. Let those 
who will raise argument over the merits or 
shortcomings of Trade Unionism; I am conten 
to have made acquaintance with an establish 
ment, the very existence of which proves that, 
at any rate, the Operative Printers and 
Assistanty have other and nobler concerns in 
mind than strikes and disputes, for among 
their activities and achievements none can be 
finer than the establishment and maintenance 
of the Natsopa Convalescent Home as a 
memorial to 541 of their comrades who fel! 
in the War. 


Situated in an open and glorious spot just 
outside the quaint little township of Market 
Bosworth, Leicestershire, the Home stands 
high midst a bracing and _ health-giving air, 
overlooking a vast stretch of lovely country, 
the glory of the panoramic view alone beiny 
calculated to refresh and invigorate the weak 
and jaded, to whom the portals of the Home 
are wide open. 

It is of the remarkable gardens surrounding 
Natsopa Convalescent Home I wish to write. 
and in several respects they justify the ad 
jective remarkable. The gardens are new—in 
fact, in their infancy, as age in gardens must 
be reckoned, for their creation only dates back 
to February, 1920, and it was in May of the 
same year that the Home was opened by the 
lute Lord Northcliffe, who in the largeness of 
his heart appreciated the value and nobility 
of the scheme of the Operative Printers. 

When the site was taken over, it was just 
a tract of rough, u»kempt hillside, and when 
ove contemplates its beautifully verdant lawns 
and level terraces, the gracefully sweeping 
drive girt on either side by herbaccous borders 
aglow with brilliant colours, and the gay 
ramblers and beds of fragrant Roses, the trans- 
formation appeared even more remarkable to 
the horticulturist who knows what such work 
means than to the uninitiated who nevertheless 
admire. 

Starting with the herbaceous borders, one 
is delighted with great masses of golden 
Heleniums and Solidagos, vivid Pentstemons 
in colonies, and a host of other choice peren- 
nials, to naine the whole of which would be 
to compile a comprehensive catalogue. Ere 
one has completed a survey of the borders, he 
is constrained to journey a little farther, for 
the Northcliffe Memorial garden commands 
attention and is forcible in its appeal. It 
was but natural that the members of the 
Natsopa should erect a memorial to Lord 
Northcliffe, and the Northcliffe garden 18 u 
appropriate as it is beautiful in its conception. 
The monument is a massive pillar of hewn 
granite, the approach being by means of stone- 
paved pathways forming a memorial cross. 
while the garden is composed of beds of beauti- 
ful Roses distributed over n wide circle of 
fine verdant turf. The whole is surrounded 
by massive pillars of rustic timber, up oe 
Rambler and Wichuraisna Roses already ce 
with vigour and bloom with freedom, although 
the garden is entirely the work of this v 
and tbe monument was unveiled on the las 
day of March. i 

Great credit 1s due to Mr. Wynn. ne the 
only constructed the gardens and ah into 
fruition a plantation of 560 bush Apples. 
Black Currants, a like number of Raani 
and large batches of Strawberries and zi ‘ 
smafl fruits, and now superintends the ae 
establishment of ten acres as well as i 
inferior arrangements of the con 
home. Vegetables are grown in vast qoa no 
and of fine quality, and such produce as es 
required for the immediate use of ne and 
of the Home is either sold or bottled 
preserved for futura use. l 

Closely adjacent to the gardens 1s 
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well stocked and well cropped, and here, too, 
is another beautiful garden, named: the Lady 
Waring garden, out of compliment to the wife 
of Lord Waring, who has been a generous 
benefactor to the Home. Here, under the 
shade of noble trees, is a delightful water- 
garden, with aquatic plants on the surface of 
the pool and luxuriant marsh and bog plants 
around its margins. On the higher ground 
grow more herbaceous plants, and in spring 
the grass is bestrewn with Daffodils and Snow. 
drops, Primroses, and Anemones—a glorious 
and peaceful scene. 

Altogether, the Nationa! Society of Operative 
Printers and Assistants is to be highly compli- 
mented upon the excellence of its Convalescent 
Home and its charming environment, and 
congratulated upon the remarkable progress 
it has made thus far. Other Trade Unions 
might well emulate the noble example of the 
Printers. A. J. Macself. 








THE ROSE GARDEN. 


THREE NEW ROSES. 


Since the appearance of my contribution on 
the Rose season in Scotland (p. 67) several varie- 
ties of recent introduction that I was not in 
a position to describe or characterise, because 
they flowered very late in an extremely pro- 
crastinating season, have come prominently into 
bloom. Of these, perhaps the most distinctive 
in their aspect have been Florence Izzard, W. E. 
Wallace, and Mrs. Tom Smith, of which the 
last-mentioned was recently very conspicuous 
at the great Glasgow Exhibition. Florence 
Izzard, which had not been introduced by the 
raiser, Mr. McGredy, at the period when I 
acquired it, is a pure golden yellow, somewhat 
after the style of Mrs. Wemyss Quin, but on 
the whole, though less florally effusive, a larger 
and nobler flower. It may be said to combine 
the most gracious characteristics of Golden 
Emblem with the refined fragrance of the vener- 
able Maréchal: Niel. I have often wondered 
from what sources the famous French Rose, 
with its familiar martial name, derived its pe 
culiarly fascinating odour, which is very similar 
to that of the distinguished representatives of 
Rosa Pernetiana, and their splendidly endowed 
derivatives of the Emerald Isle, which originally 
owed this fine attribute to the Persian Yellow, 
crossed with a beautiful hybrid Tea. Florence 
Izzard is one of the most perfect Roses of its 
special colour I have hitherto seen. Its form» 
tion is even finer than that of Golden Emblem 
hitherto regarded as almost incomparable. It 
is, according to my cultural experience, a vigo- 
rous grower (in these days a subject of great 
importance), and adequately floriferous. Jt has 
already found a very formidable rival in W. E. 
Wallace, raised in the Belmont Nurseries, near 
Belfast, a variety of great beauty. with luminous 
foliage, and flowers of faultless form, that open 
with quite remarkable facility. It may be re- 
garded as one of Mr. Hugh Dickson’s very finest 
creations, and that, in the light of their numbers 
and distinction, is saying much. 

The variety Mrs. Tom Smith has already dis- 
tinguished itself at Scottish floral exhibitions, 
where its size, its distinctive colour (carmine. 
exquisitely shaded with magenta), and its afflu- 
ence of central petals, have made it a most 
attractive variety. Among Roses of recent 
origination it is assuredly a very important 
acquisition. David R. Williamson. 


ROSA WICHURAIANA. 


THis is a first-rate Rose for covering dry, 
shelving banks, old walls, margins of shrub- 
beries, and other places of the kind, for it is 
a rapid grower, often making shoots a dozen 
feet long in a season, and quickly forming a 
dense, prostrate mass of glossy evergreen foli- 
age of a peculiarly fresh and cheerful green. 
R. Wichuraiana will, moreover, do well in 
quite poor soils. It is seldom affected by 
drought and revels in hot sunshine. The 
flowers, which are single, pure white, and 
about 2 in. across, are borne in abundant clus- 
ters in late August and September, and this is 
somewhat odd, since all the Wichuraiana 
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varieties of the Dorothy Perkins set, and 
which are the progeny of this species, flower 
much earlier. 

Though a native of Japan, R. Wichuraiana 
was introduced to this country from America 
in 1891. There is a very attractive variety 
with single red blossoms (said to be a hybrid 
between the species and Crimson Rambler), 
and we have a Rose with variegated leaves 
which also appears to be a form of the same 
thing. R. Wichuraiana is a naturally pro- 
cumbent, or creeping, species, a fact which 
should be borne in mind when planting. It 
is quite hardy. A. T. J. 


THE BULB GARDEN. 


TULIPA BIFLORA. 
With T. turkestanica, T. biflora has the 
distinction of producing several flowers on a 
stem, and biflora is rather a misnomer, as very 





FIG. 69.—ROSE BETTY HULTON. N.R.S. GOLD MEDAL, SEPTEMBER 20. 


frequently there are more than two blooms. It 
is an interesting plant, but it must be confessed 
that there are more beautiful Tulips, although 
not many which will bear from two to five 
flowers on a stem as biflora may do. These 
blooms, on stems six to nine inches high, are 
of a creamy white with a yellow centre and 
are usually tinged with green outside. The 
plant succeeds in the rock garden, and is more 
likely to be useful there than in the border. T. 
biflora comes from the Caucasus, and is hardy 
with us. S. Arnott. 


MILLA UNIFLORA. 


Tuts is a hardy bulb which was introduced 
from the -Argentine some years ago, and is 
probably better known as Triteleia uniflora. It 
is a charming little thing, and bears a single 
star-shaped milky white ficwer, suffused with 
a tint of blue, on a fairly stout stem, at least 
strong enough to bear itself erect through the 
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storms of spring. It grows with me some 
6 or 8 inches high and flourishes well on the 
rockery with an almost absence of sunshine 
during the winter months. 

Untortunately it is almost useless as a cut 
flower, for although the bloom itself has a 
sweet Primrose-like scent, the stem, where cut, 
diffuses a pronounced aroma of Onions, which 
is disagreeable to many. The foliage and bulb 
have also this peculiarity wherever they may be 
bruised. The plant is well adapted for spring 
bedding, and makes a very bright and telling 
show in its season. It is not necessary to lift 
the bulbs after flowering; they may remain in 
the soil if it be light and well drained where 
they will take no harm and increase rapidly. 
They should, however, be taken up and replanted 
every few years, or they become too crowded. 

The variety violacea is very similar to the 
foregoing, save that the flower has more of a 
pale blue shade, with a darker stripe down 


SEE p. 191. 


each petal. September and October are the best 
months in which to plant. 

Milla uniflora is quite amenable to gentle 
forcing and will then bloom in January, a month 
or two earlier than in the open air. Sandy 
loam and leaf-mould make a good compost, and 
a dozen bulbs in a 6-inch pot, planted as soon 
as obtainable, will give a satisfactory result. 
Very little heat will be required, and if tho 
plants are kept near the glass, strong, sturdy 
growth will result and a profusion of flowers be 
obtained. 7’, D. T 


ALLIUM FLAVUM. 

Tus species of Allium grows about a foot 
nigh. It has heads of pretty, small, bell- 
shaped flowers of rather nodding habit and o? 
a pleasing yellow. It looks best on rockwork, 
and may be planted in a sunny place, to grow 
through a dwarf Mossy Saxifrage of the type 
of Guildford Seedling or 8S. Fergusoni. It 
proved perfectly hardy in sandy soil. 8. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Tllustrations.—The L/ditors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings euitable for 
reproduction, of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, 
trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible for loss 
Or injury. 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens o) 
` plants for naming, should be addressed to the 
EDITORS, 5. Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Communications should be 
WRITTEN ON OE SIDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as 
early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obriate delay in obtaining answers to their com- 
munications, and save us much time and trouble, 
if they would kindly observe the notice printed 
weekly to the effect that all letters relating to 
financial matters and to advertisements should be 
addressed to the PustisHer; and that all communi- 
cations intended for publication or referring to 
the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the Evitors, The two 
departments, Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, 
and much unnecessary delay and confusion arise 
when letters ure misdirected. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by 
sending to the Editors early inteiligence of local 
events likely to be of interest to our readers, or of 
any matters which it is desirable to bring under 
the notice of horticulturists. 


Special Notice to Correspcndents.—The Editors 
do not undertake to pay for any contributions o1 
illustrations, or to return unused communications 
or illustrations, unleas by special arrangemert. 
the Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any opinions expressed by their correspondents. 





MR. KINGDON WARD’S 
SEVENTH EXPEDITION 
IN ASIA.* 


No, 21.—OvER THE GOMPA LA. 


N October 23 the minimum temperature was 
22° F. At dawn a thin film of hoar frost 
covered everything. The cold delayed us 

somewhat, but we started at 9 a.m. under the 
most perfect conditions imaginable. 

Scrambling through tangles of a prostrate 
Haematodes Rhododendron (not R. haematodes 
itself though; that is said to be confined to the 
Tali range) whose gaping, star-like capsules had 
shed their seeds (K.W. 5431), we emerged 
from the last patch of Fir forest into an im- 
mense arena. We were on the rim of a wide 
basin, at the very foot of the snow peak 
Half the basin was occupied by a glacier Jake 
which discharged over the rim of the basin 
on our left by a stream which fell several 
hundred feet into the valley we had left the 
previous day. The other half was matsh. 
Immediately on our right, on the far side of 
the lake, rose a sheer cliff, perhaps 1,500 feet: 
high, at the summit of which could be seen 
the edge of the glacier. It was the Gompa La 
itself. 

We were on a well-marked ice-shelf at the 
head of the main valley, and straight ahead of 
us was a notch in the range—the pass. The 
rocks here were covered with dwarf Rhododen- 
dron The trailing stems of R. repens (K.W. 
5417) were conspicuous amongst Salwenenses, 
Campylogynums and a twiggy Lapponicum; but 
in the marsh there were no Rhododendrons-- 
no R. hippophaeoides, for instance, but Primula 
serratifolia, Pedicularis, Nomocharis; and 
unrecognisable things. 

Ascending a moraine on our left, we climbed 
by a very steep ghyll, whose flanks were 
clothed with meadow to the pass. There were 
several notable plants here—all, of course, in 
fruit. What looked to be a splendid Nivalis 
Primula (K.W. 5640) was abundant. It grew 
a foot high. Equally abundant was an Om- 





* ‘The previous articles by Mr. Kingdon Ward were 
published in our issues of May 14, June 18, July 23, 
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phalagramma Primula (K.W. 5461), and the 
third of the triumvirate was furnished by a 
Muscarioid, big enough and coarse enough for 
P. muscarioides itself (K.W. 5464). 

And so we reached the summit of the Sal- 
ween-Irrawaddy divide. On one side of us 
lay Burma, on the other side China, with a 
snow peak towering above us to act as boundary 
pillar. But, as a matter of fact, we could see 
very little of either Burma or China. only a 
welter of uninhabited mountains, cut to the 
hone in every direction. We were 7764 feet 
above the Salween bed, so that the Gompa La 
—that is, the pass—is only a few hundred feet 
below the Si La, over the Mekong-Salween 
divide. This conclusion agrees very well with 
the barometer readings on the two passes. 
From this we are forced to conclude that the 
snow peak, despite its large glaciers, can 
hardly exceed 17,000 feet altitude. 

In order to get a better view, I ascended the 
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FIG. 70.—LARCHES, FIRS, BAMBOOS AND 
RHODODENDRONS ON THE DESCENT TO 
THE TARON. 


steep ridge on my left, and from neaily 500 
feet above the pass, photographed the Gompa 
La. (See Gard.Curon, August 18, Fig. 37.) The 
summit was certainly not more than 3,000 feet 
above the pass. 

The streaming flanks of this ridge were 
absolutely sheeted with a small Primula (K.W 
5462), which must make a fine show in the 
summer; as this was the north flank, they 
would assuredly be buried under snow till the 
end of June. Where the ground was drier, 
broom and carpet Rhododendrons covered the 
rocks. 

Descending from the pass, we traversed round 
the head of the valley on a southward course. 
Everywhere were signs of extensive glaciation. 
Presently we met clumps of Silver Fir again 
and more Rhododendrons, amongst which I 
remarked a Cephalanthum, very like R. ceph+- 
lanthoides itself in general appearance; unless 
indeed it was one of the Anthopogons. a Hima- 
layan series which is represented in China 
only by R. rufescens, one of Delavay’s many 
discoveries. One had always to bear in mind 
that we were approaching more and more to- 
wards Sikkim relationships—as indeed it proved 
in the sequel. 

When we halted for lunch we were able 10 
see many snow peaks to the north, presumably 
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near the Taron curve. Of the Taron gorge 
itself we could see nothing, 

In front of us, but separated by a deep 
trough, was a lofty ridge which blocked the 
view westwards; it was connected to our ridge 
by a narrow, rocky bulkhead, the whole form- 
ing a capital H, but lying on its side, thus T 
We had to cross the bulkhead to the opposite 
ridge, and then either cross or turn it. 
We elected to turn it, and having straddled 
across the bulkhead, moved south down the 
valley, keeping, however, high up on the face 
of the mountain. 

The men, indeed, knowing what was ahead, 
wished to remain at our camping-place for the 
might, saying that it was impossible to reach 
a camping-place that night if we went on. At 
least there was water and firewood here, though 
the place was bleak enough. 

I allowed that the natives might know best, 
but firmly declined to halt here. Two pre 
vious attempts to cross the Gompa La had been 
baulked, and though we were now actually 
over the pass, 1 vowed 1 would never feel 
safe till the Taron was in sight. Se on we 
went; and presently we were invelved in a 
long and exasperating traverse over boulder 
screes. The slope faced south and there was 
little vegetation. The most exciting plant was 
the ghost of a smal] ‘‘ Primulina ’’ Meconopsis, 
with much longer and narrower capsules than 
those of the Si La species. It. was scattered, 
but abundant, and I secured good seed. 
(K.W. 5463.) There were as many as half a 
dozen single-flowered seapes to each plant, 
from six to nine inches high. This Poppy was 
strictly confined to the granite screes. Other 
plants were Primula dryadifolia, Polygonum 
Griffithii, a few Saxifrages, Cassiope sp., Gaul- 
theria and other odds and ends. 

The sheltered slopes were thickly clad with 
a warm brushwood of Rhododendron, composed 
so far as one could see of four specjes only: 
R. sanguineum, R. repens, a Lapponicum and 
a Campylogynum. These slopes were very steep 
and the downward-sweeping stems of the Rhe- 
dodendron brush made progress very arduous 
and in places dangerous. 

At five o'clock we reached the end of the 
ridge and changed direction west again. halting 
half an hour later under the lee of the cliff. 
There was a ledge here with a steep slope below 
—just room to lie down. Unfortunately there 
was neither water nor firewood, and as our 
altitude was still over 13,000 feet, it was verv 
cald at night. We were up and away early 
next morning. breakfastless. But in less thar 
an hour we had turned the obstacle and saw 
below us the gorge of the Taron. with a wild 
confusion of mountains beyond. It was British 
Burma 

We halted by a glacier lake for breakfast. 
The sun was over the range now, drenching Us 
with warm, golden light. Northwards, not 
far away, we could count half a dozen snow 
peaks thrusting their heads out of the ruck. 

After the morning meal we had a breakneck 
descent of 2,000 feet fo a stream. ‘This slope 
faced north, and the frozen ground was slippery 
with hoar frost; only the dense growth ol 
Rhododendron saved us from many a fall. At 
the summit there were four species, all mixed 
up together, including the round, furry-leafed 
haematodes and a quaint species with brilliantly 
silvered leaves and small trusses of flowers 
arranged in an umbel, characters which we find 
in R. glaucum of Sikkim. Also the same 
rather pungent aroma. But R. glaucum bhas 
purple flowers, and in this species they are 
probably yellow (K.W. 5437). 

As we descended fo lower levels and warmer 
temperatures, other species appeared. The 
first bush or smal] tree was one of the Fortune) 
series, rather like R. decorum outwardly (K.W. 
5457). With it was one of the Trichocladum 
Azaleas (seed is ineluded in my  ducky-dip 
packet, K.W. 5458-A), and larger forms of R. 
sanguineum. Finally we reached the stream 
and followed it down. 

For a mile or two all went well. An obvious 
path traversed the dense thickets of Bamboo 
and Rhododendron which lined the stream. 
Amongst the latter were a Heliolepis and ow 
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old Barbatum friend, K.W. 5427, with San- 
guineums and a much-gnarled tree with big 
leaves covered with a rusty orange wool (K.W. 
5438). Whether this last is a Falconeri or not, 
I am unable to say; it certainly bears at Icast 
a superticial resemblance to R. arizelum. 

Presently the grade of the valley increased 
and the stream tumbled amongst huge boulders. 
The mountains closed in, the right bank being 
furnished with dense forest. It was impossible 
to follow the stream down any further; the 
guides said there was a path up the cliff on 
the right, but it took us an hour’s search to 
find it, and by that time it was too late to go 
on. So we camped in the bed of the torrent, 
nearly 4,000 feet below the Gompa La—about 
9.606 feet absolute altitude. 

The date was now October 25, the mimimum 
temperature was 38° F. The morning was 
bright and cold when we started up the cliff, 
following an almost invisible path through the 
dense forest of Conifers and Rhododendron, and 
a few other things such as Larch, Oak and 
Euonymus. All the tree trunks were smothered 
in Moss and Ferns and small climbing plants. 

The most conspicuous Rhododendron was one 
of the Grande series, like R. argenteum—a 
branched tree of twenty or thirty feet. There 
was also R. bullatum and, hanging in thirty- 
foot festoons from the boles of the great trees, 
R. Edgworthii; the same species, with beautiful 
ruddy orange capsules, was seen climbing up the 
granite cliffs like Ivy, rooting into the crevices 
(K.W. 5440). 

On a bare granite wall facing south 1 tound 
the remains of a wee Primula, shrivelled ip 
the parching sunshine, and saved a few seeds 
(K.W. 5443) It appeared to belong to the 
Yunnanensis section. There were also plants 
of P. sonchifolia, or an allied form, on the shady 
rocks. 

After ascending a thousand feet, we reached 
the crest of the spur and descending a little 
way through the forest, came out into the 
open sunshine again. Far below the foarm 
gleamed white on a river. It was the Taron. 
F. Kingdon Ward. 





PALMS OF THE RIVIERA.° 


In my last article I mentioned Schinus molle, 
the Pepper tree (Faux Poivrier) as the most 
desirable shelter tree against cold, its spreading 
branches forming a most graceful roof above 
the more tender plants. All gardeners know the 
importance of planting at the same time all the 
trees, shrubs and other large plants, which are 
intended to live together on the same place, 
so that the different subjects may all start their 
development in a soil not yet full of the roots 
of their competitors. Therefore one cannot wait 
for the development of the Pepper trees until 
they are sufficiently large to shelter the tender 
plants, but all must be planted at the same 
time. and it is therefore of the greatest im- 
portance to know the size finally attained by the 
different Palms needing shelter in order that they 
may be planted in such a way that they shall 
have sufficient room for their full development 
In the first few years more Pepper trees may 
be grown amongst the Palms than later, and the 
young Pepper trees will at once offer some pro- 
tection to the tender Palms. Then, as the Pepper 
trees grow, those planted where finally there 
would be no need for them may be removed. 
Still, even when a great number of young Pepper 
trees are planted, say at only some two or three 
metres distance one from the other, it will be 
necessary sometimes to shelter the more tender 
of the young Palms during the first years by 
some other means. 

A fairly simple method of protection which 
I have adopted largely, consists in a circle 
of strong wire across which is fixed another 
piece of wire in such a way that it forms an 
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arc reaching about fifteen centimetres above 
the level of the circle, the circle of wire being 
supported by three or four legs made of very 
strong wire. On the circle is stitched a piece 
of cloth resting on the wire which crosses the 
circle, thus forming a low canopy. These 
shelters are very easily and quickly made, and 
in any size required. I usually make them with 
a circle of from one to one-and-a-half metre in 
diameter. ‘The height of the legs varies accord- 
ing to the height of the plant to be protected. 
I fix a piece of cloth on the legs also as a 
protection against cold winds, but in any case 
always leaving the apparatus quite open to the 
south, as it is very necessary that the plant 
should receive tne benefit of the sunshine in 
winter, without which these tender plants would 
not prosper or even survive. ‘The need of 
shelter against cold hardly ever exists here or 





becomes greater and danger of loss is lessened. 
l may draw attention to a fact often overlooked, 
namely, that stagnant, continually moist soil 
in winter is inimical to the well-being of tender 
plants, which under such conditions suffer par- 
ticularly in periods of cold weather. I would 
therefore strongly advise the planting of such 
tender subjects in a very light, porous soil. 
waich may be used when filling in the holes 
made for planting. Even heavy and repeated 
rains will then not do much harm, since stagnant 
water will not collect around the young roots. 
The hole in which this special soil is used should 
not be less than about one cubic-metre, in order 
that the plant may grow for several years in 
the prepared compost, and until it has become 
more resistant. Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky, 
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FIG. 71.—CALCEOLARIA SCARLET BEAUTY. 


the Riviera, except in the night and early 
morning, therefore the apparatus may be taken 
away in the daytime and replaced in position 
in the evening, but where there is a large 
number of plants the shelter may be left in 
poses day and night, and this is what 1l 
ave mostly practised, and without incon- 
venience. 

A well-known method of protecting young, 
tender plants is that of placing a thick layer 
of dry leaves or similar material around the base 
of the plant, and in this case also it would be 
advantageous to remove this material during the 
hours of sunshine, in order to allow the ground 
around the plant to be heated by the sun’s rays. 
and replace the material around the plant as 
soon as the sunshine ceases. It must not be 
thought that these precautions are absolutely 
necessary, for very many Palms, provided they 
are not planted in open ground exposed to cold 
winds, will resist much cold, even when quite 
young, though they may suffer somewhat. As 
the Palms become well established their resistance 


CALCEOLARIA SCARLET BEAUTY. 


THE beautiful 
Fig. 71 was 





Calceolaria illustrated in 
the Botanic Gar- 
dens, Glasgow, from a cross made by the 
curator, Mr. Banks—the parents being C. 
integrifolia and C. herbacea. It was shown 
by Lord Lambourne at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, on August 8 last, 
under the name Glasgow Beauty. 

Mr. E. Matthews, ‘Director of the Glasgow 
parks, informs us that Scarlet Beauty is one of 
four seedlings considered worthy of retaining. 
The other three are grown in the Botanic Gar- 
dens, and although not so striking as the one 
indicated in the photograph, are quite good for 
general purposes in greenhouses and conserva- 
tories. The variety illustrated is very free 
flowering, bearing numerous heads of orange- 
yellow flowers spotted with reddish-scarlet, a 
combination of colouring that is very effective, 
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POMOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT 
STRASSBURG. 


ERs 


THe 59th Pomological Congress was held on 
September 7 and 8 at Strassburg, the beauti- 
ful capital of Alsace, more than 200 French 
and foreign growers being present. 

The annual report of the Pomological 
Society was presented. The membership is 
now over a thousand, and it is hoped to make 
the work of the Society in the future of a 
greater importance and authority. Plans were 
discussed for ip proving the Journal published 
by the Society, for the better upkeep of the 
Sandar experimental garden, the publication 
of a popular catalogue of the best fruits, etc., 
and in order to provide funds for these pur- 
poses, the annual subscription was raised to 
twenty francs a year. 

Of the fruits submitted to the Committee. 
Bigarreaux Noir d’Ecully and Souvenir des 
Carmes, and Peach Charles Ingouf, were ac- 
cepted; Almond Bruantine, Pears Constant 
Lesueur and Directeur Tisserand, and Apple 
Reinette Schmitberger, were rejected. 

Various subjects appeared on the programme 
of the Congress. In a discussion on Experi- 
mertal Orchards for Fruit Culture: Their 
Cbjects and Organisation, speakers referred tu 
the necessity for experimental gardens; many 
growers find it impossible to maintain trial 
grounds at their own expense, the cost since 
the war having become prohibitive. This task 
should devolve upon the various agricultural 
administrations, in collaboration with local 
societies. Experiments with manures, insecti- 
cides, and fungicides, for instance, should be 
curried out on a large scale. The congress 
passed a resolution to the effect that experi- 
mental orchards be established in various dis- 
tricts, under the direct control of the horti- 
cultural federations, and subsidised by the 
local agricultural administrations. 

In a paper on the influence of altitude and 
climate in the cultivation of dessert fruits, it 
was said to be sometimes possible to grow in 
a favourable aspect, in a mountainous region, 
Varieties of fruit trees which succeed only 
partially, or not at all, in general in the 
plains. M. Toisean reported having seen, in 
the Alpes Maritimes, Apricot plantations 
giving regular and abundant harvests af good 
fruits, at altitudes varying from 800 to 900 
metres, results which are far from being ob- 
tained in similar latitudes on ground at a 
lower level. 

The question of determining causes of the 
fertility of trees and the quality of fruits was 
very fully discussed. The partisans of 
summer pruning for Apples and Pears. and 
its opponents, gaye the best reasons for re- 





taining their respective opinions, but on the. 


whole the advocates of pruning had the best 
of the argument. With regard to the in- 
fluence of the graft on the stock, it was said 
that double-grafting is employed, especially in 
the case of the Pear, to invigorate varieties 
of feeble growth. It is also found to induce 
quicker growth and develapment of the tree. 
In general, the intermediate graft is reduced 
to a stump without leaves 20 to 30 cm. in 
length, which does not develop further, and 
is able only to a very small degree to influence 
the final form of the variety. M. Pasay re- 
marked that it would be preferable, if pos- 
sible, to preserve a leafy portion on this 
stump, which would serve to draw up the 
sap. Re-grafting has the further advantage 
of insuring a perfect junction in the case of 
varieties which do not take readily to the 
stock. In discussing the influence of scion on 
stock, a great divergence way. reported when 
taking up young grafted trees; the Quince 
grafted with different varieties of Pears had 
a root system which varied according to the 
nature of the graft. 

Dr. Chiot gave details of recent observa- 
tions made by him on the various diseases 
affecting fruit trees. A paper on a study of 
fruit tree cultivation and local varieties in 
Alsace showed that fruit-growing is very well 
developed in Alsace. In 1913 there were 
nearly eight million fruit treey in the pro- 
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vince. of which 400,000 were stone fruits. 
Many of the roads are bordered with fruit 
trees. Metz produces great quantities of tho 
Mirabella Plum. It was recalled that formerly 
in Alsace children were given fruit trees as 
rewards, to plant in their gardens, 

After a number of agreeable meetings and 
social functions, the members of the Congress 
made sume very interesting excursions in auto- 
cars to the different horticultural and fruit. 
growing centres in Alsace and Lorraine. 


Lhe next pomological congress, in 1924, will 
be held at Angers. 
ED 
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REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF THE 
FRUIT CROPS. 


(See Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. 71-76.) 
(C'ontinued from page 176.) 
ENGLAND, S.W. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. —The crops of Plums 
Damsons are very light, 
suffered severely through attacks of aphis and 
cold weather in early summer. Apples have 
also suffered, particularly in gardens and fruit 
plantations. Taere will be more Apples in grass 
orchards than were anticipated at one time, and 
trees growing under these conditions have not 
suffered so much through insect pests. Fears 
are practically a failure, and entirely so in the 
case of perry Pears in orchards. Red Currants 
and Gooseberries were both good crops, though 
many of the latter berrics were affected with 
American Gooseberry mildew. The Black 
Currant crop was considerably harmed by aphis, 
and the Strawberry crop by drought. On the 
whole it is a disappointing season for fruit, 
owing to cold, dry and sunless weather and 
severe attacks of pests. G. H. Hollingworth, 
Shire Hall, Gloucester. 

HEREFORDSHIRE.—The frosts and cold north- 

easterly winds during the months of April and 
May ruined the blossoms of Apricot and Plum 
trees, which were a mass of flower in this 
district. Apple trees at one time looked promis- 
ing for good crops, but the fruits failed to set. 
The amount of Peach and Pear blossom was 
very much below the average. P. Roberts, 
Stoke kdith Park Gardens, Hereford. 
l Plum trees were a magnificent sight when 
in blossom, but the young leaf-buds were injured 
by cold and dry winds—followed by leaf curl 
and aphis, there being a kaleidoscopic change 
from masses of blossom to almost apparently 
dead trees. Mealy aphis appeared early in July 
and added to the damage. Apples are a very fair 
crop on some trees, especially such as did not 
bear much, or at all, last year. Various pests 
are numerous on the trees, especially caterpiljara, 
and of maladies white mildew (Sphaerothecaj 
is prevalent. Orchard fruit is variable, but the 
yield is small. In the case of Pears both blossom 
and setting of fruit were very poor. In orchards 
Plum fruits are practically nil. Gooseberries, 
and Black and Red Currants yielded well, and 
the quality also was good. The setting o° 
Strawberries was much affected by cold weather 
during the blossoming period. Grafts have not 
succeeded well, except against the shelter of 
walls, suggesting that temperature is the main 
cause of the trouble. H. È. Durham, Dunelm, 
Hereford. 

SHROPSHIRE.—All fruit trees, with the excep- 
tion of Pears, bloomed fairly well, but late 
spring frosts seriously affected the crops in 
exposed positions. Red and White Currants 
were plentiful, but Black Currants were much 
under the normal yield. Certain varieties of 
Plums are carrying fair crops. Most of the 
trees are clean and healthy after winter sprav- 
ing. Our soil is a heavy, retentive loam and 
the natura] drainage is good. Roger F. Jones, 
Oteley Hall Gardens, Ellesmere. 

The fruit crops are very disappointing. 
Most fruit trees flowered weil with a good 
promise of fruit, but severe frosts and other 
adverse conditions followed. We especially 
suffered from severe drought and sunless weather 
in this district until the end of June, 
resulting in an almost total failure of the fruit 
crops. Severe attacks of aphis have also 
troubled us, The soil is a eavy, tenacious 
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boulder clay, going down a ver 
which makes a cord subsoil, and i 
working surface soil, in which pests of all sorts 
abound. 4. F. Hazelton, Yeaton 
Gardens, Bomere Heath, Shrewsbury. 
WORCESTERSHIRE.—It ig a most disastrous 
season for nearly every kind of hardy fruits, the 
worst I ever remember for upwards of half a 
century. Apples will come out best, The old 
Blenheim Pippin has a fairly good crop through. 
out this part of the country, the very opposite 
to last year. The cold sunless season favoured 
the most persistent attacks of aphis, which 
came in shoals of winged specimens in spite of 
any and every insecticide used, either by 
dipping or spraying. Many Plum trees were 
quite defoliated; the aphis appeared to attack 
Plums first, and as soon as this food became 
scarce, to migrate to other trees, and Hops 
also, hence Hop growers are always anxious 
as to the condition of Plum orchards, which 
are a breeding ground for aphis. Willian 
Crump, V.MI., Oakridge, Malvern Link. 
--—The Apple crop promises fairly well, con- 
sidering that insect pests have been most per- 
sistent. Plums, except Pershores, are very 
scarce—only where spraying has been followed 
up is there any fruit. Black Currants were a 
failure, but Gooseberries were a good crop. 
Strawberries were very plentiful, but the long 
spell of dry weather prevented them from 
developing. Our soil is a heavy loam, over- 
lying clay, and owing to a wet winter we 
were unable to fully break up the lumpy 
ground. Geo. H. Emmett, Hill Crest Gardene, 
Evesham. 


The Apple crop is the worst we have 
had for several years, although the following 
varieties are carrying good crops: King of the 
Pippins, Lord Grosvenor, James Grieve, 
Worcester Pearmain, Lord Suffield, Charles Ross 
and Cellini Pippin. Many varieties are quite 
bare of fruits. The Pear crop is a total failure. 
Gooseberries were very plentiful, and Black 
Currants were also a good crop. Ernest Avery, 
install Park Gardens, Bromsgrove. 

The majority of the fruit trees blossomed 
Plums blossomed prafusely after carry- 
ing a record crop last year, but the late frosts 
did a great deal of harm. In exposed posi- 
tions Gooseberries and Black Currants suffered 
greatly, but where the bushes were sheltered 
they had average crops. Pears are scarce. 
Apples are under the average, but early sorts 
cropped satisfactorily. Apricots were under 
the uverage, having failed to eet in spite of 
protection. A few of the early Strawberries 
were caught by frost, and the crop would have 
been greatly improved had rain fallen. All 
fruits are feeling the effects of the drought. 
We had drying winds during April, and only 
two inches of rain during May and June. The 
soil is of a heavy nature, resting on gravel. 
(i. E. Roden, Overbury Court Gardens, Tewkes- 
bury. 

——The fruit crops are the worst on record. 
Apple and Plum blossum was small, and the 
weather wet and cold at the time of blooming, 
whilst the trees were covered with blight 10 
spite of washing. Pear trees did not bloom 
afler carrying such a heavy crop Jast yet: 
Gooseberries, Currants and Loganberries B 
all good crops. Raspberries and cecal eee 
were small owing to dry weather. re 
never seen green and black aphides so p are 
ful; they attacked nearly everything ee 
gardens. Our coil is a stiff loam ieee 
C. A. Bayford, Davenham Gardens. t i 

— The spring of 1923 proved disastrous a 
the fruit crops. Not only did “ Winter ie 
the lap of spring,’ but in the lap of pee 
also. Strong, dense and cold cb ig e pa 
with considerable speed from more ee 
point of the compass, did injury to } s atali 
ing and tender leaves, and also to the ai 
of the flowers; and the low, icy A i 
completed the destruction of their repr eae 
organs. The adverse conditions e pa 
serious injury to many trees, A8 7. Duior® 
their crops of fruit. James Udale, l, ° 
ley Road, Droitwich. . 

(To be continued.) 
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INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
CONFERENCE AT AMSTERDAM. 


In commemoration of its fiftieth anniversary, 
the Royal Netherlands Horticultural and 
Botanic Society held an International Horti- 
cuJtural Conference at Amsterdam on Sep- 
tember 18 and 20, but, as a full programm» 
of visits and hospitality was added, the pro- 
ceedings, commencing with a reception on 
Monday, September 17, did not conclude until 
September 23. We do not remember any 
horticultural celebration of so interesting and 
varied a character, and for the sake of those 
who may have to make arrangements for a 
horticultural conference on international lines 
we append the program1..e:— 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 

Reception of delegates and representatives 
a the rooms of the Restaurant Trianon at 

p.m. 





TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 

First session of the Conference, at 9 a.m.. 
in the University Building. 

Opening address by the President of the 
Society, Jonkeer G. F. van Tets. Election of 
President and four Vice-Presidents for the 
Conference. Address by Vice-President M. 
Cayeux representing tho Société Nationale 
d'Horticulture de France. 

Papers by Dr. Johanna Westerdyke, of 

rn, on “ Horticulture and Plant 
Diseases ” ; Mr. Ernst H. Krelage, of Haar- 
lem, on “ The Development of the Dahlia ’’ ; 
and Mr. K. C. van Nes, of Apeldoorn, on “ The 
Care of the Beauties of Nature, and. the 
Improvement of Landscape Scenery in Town 
Planning.” 

Lunch at the Krasnapolsky Restaurant. 

Second session of the Conference at 1.30 
p.m. Address by Vice-President Prof. Bate- 
son. Papers by Mr. R. G. Hatton, of East 
Malling Research Station, Kent, on ‘ The 
Influence of Root Stocks upon Fruit Trees” ; 
Dr. O. Schindler, of Dresden, on a “ Contri- 
bution to the Problem of the Root Stock in 
Fruit Trees” ; Prof. L. Daniel, Rennes, on 
“ Graft Hybrids.” 

Visit to the Netherlands and Netherlands- 
Indian Exhibition and Dahlia Show; reception 
by the officials. 

Reception by the Burgomaster and Town 
Council of Amsterdsm at the Maison Couturier 
frum 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 


‘rip to Boskoop, starting at 8.15 a.m. for 
Gouda, thence by boat to Boskoop; group visits 
to various nurseries. Luncheon at the Hotel 
Neuf at 12.35. Departure at 1.45 by moto:- 
cars to The Hague. Reception by Her Majesty 
Queen Wilhelmina at Huis ten Bosch at 3.40. 
Return to The Hague at 5.30, dinner, and then 
by train to Amsterdam. 


"THURSDAY, SEPIEMBER 20. 

Third session of the Conference at 9 a.m. 
Opening address by Vice-President Dr. J. P. 
Lotsy. Papers by Prof. Bateson, John Innes 
Horticultural Institute, on ‘‘ Root Sports ’’; Mr. 
E. Lierke, Berlin, on * The Influence of Manures 
opon the Quantity and Quality of Fruits and 

egetables °; Dr. E. Tschermak, Vienna, on 
“Some Hybrids between Species and Races 
in Primula.” 

Lunch at the Krasnapolsky Restaurant. 

Fourth session of the Conference at 2 p.m. 
Opening address by Vice-President Dr. 
Tschermak. Papers by Mr. E. Furedi. of Buda- 
pest, on “‘ Professional Horticultural lduca- 
tion in Hungary and the International Ex- 


chango of Pupils”; Mr. K. Dilling, of 
Zutphen, on ‘Schocl Gardens ” ; and Dr, F. 
Oedewelt, Amsterdam. on “ Allotment Gar- 
dens.” 


Thanks to contributors of papers and other 
helpers. Close of session. 

Official dinner given by the Royal Nether- 
lands Horticultural and Botanic Society at the 
Restaurant Trianon at 7 p.m. 

FRIDAY. SEPTEMBER 21. 

Excursion to Aalsmeer, Haarlem, and Lisse. 

Start from Amsterdam at 9 Pe %.; arrival at 


Aalsmeer at 9.43 a.m.; inspection of Auction 
lower Market and visits to various tower- 
giowing nurseries. Light refreshments at 
11.45 


Departure of spccial train to Haarlem at 
12.15. Lunch at the Hotel Lion d’Or. Organ 
recital at St. Bavo Cathedral, given by the 
Haarlem Town Council. 

Departure by motor-cars to Lisse at 2.30. 
Inspection of the State School for Bulb Growers 
or the State Phytopathological Laboratory. 
Departuro by motor-cars to The Hague at 4 
p.m. Arrival at The Hague at 5.30, where the 
Conference delegates found their luggage await- 
ing them in their rooms at the hotels assigned. 

Reception by His Excellency the Minister 
for Home Affairs and Agriculture in the Salle 
des Chevaliers at 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 


Excursion to Rotterdam and Hook of Hol- 
lund. Departure from The Hague at 8.50 a.m. 
Special trams awaiting at Rotterdam to con- 
vey the party to the Maas Station. Departure 
by boat at 9.50 a.m. for a tour of the harbours of 
Rotterdam—offered by the Town Council of 
the city. Arrival at Parkkade at 11.50, and 
departure by boat to the Hook of Holland at 
12 o’clock; luncheon on the boat. Arrival at 
The Hook at 2 p.m.; inspection of the loading 
of Dutch vegetables on the G.E.R. boats for 
England; inspection of various nurseries and 
the auction sale-rooms; refreshments offered by 
the Westland Union of Auction Societies. De- 
parture at 4.45 by motor-cars to Loosduinen 
and The Hague; (our through the parks at The 
Hague. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 

Excursion to Zeist, Wageningen, and Rosen- 
dual, offered to foreign members only. 

Departure from Tho Hague to Utrecht at 
10.12 p.m.; by motor-cars to Zeist; visit to 
Jonkeer van Tets’ home at Valchenbosch, 
where he entertained the party to lunch. De- 
parture to Wageningen by motor-cars at 1.20 
p.m. Inspection of the Arboretum and a State 
phytopathological exhibit at Wageningen. De- 
parture for Rcsendaal at 3.35 p.m. Tea given 
to the party at Rosendaal by Baron von 
Fallandt van Rosendaal, a vice-president of 
the Society. 

Departure for Arnhem at 5.30; dinner at 
the Restaurant National. 

End of programme. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gloxinias and Streptocarpus.—Dr. Wood's 
garden at Woolpit, Bury St. Edmunds, is not 
a very extensive one, and it is laid out in so 
formal a manner that those who admire the in- 
formality of Nature hold up their hands in 
horror at the sight; but it pleases its owner, 
and that is the essential thing after all. With 
a view to achieving the finest results, Mr. Lewis 
Coleby, the head gardener, concentrates an 
special features, and those of the present moment 
are Gloxinias, particularly in pure white, 
and Streptocarpus, in widely varied hues. 
The seeds of both were sown during the first 
week of March, and the plants, now in 34-inch 
pots, are flowering freely, and creating a 
splendid effect. Out of doors the most brilliant 
picture lies in the flowers of a bright scarlet 
Pentstemon, which are réchly gorgeous. All 
these are from Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ strains, 
and thev do infinite credit to that firm and to 
the gardener who has grown them so well. 
Horace J. Wright. 


Pelargonium Rollison’s Unique (see p. 177).— 
T believe that Prof. Bateson, of the John Innes’ 
Institute, Merton, would be able to supply Mr. 
Lynch with the reason why this interesting 
Pelargonium produces two types of bloom, for, 
if my memory serves me right, he made in- 
vestigations in the flowers of this plant some 
vears ago. Mr. Beckett grows this beautiful 
Pelargonium for summer bedding at Aldenham 
House gardens. and perhaps he would be able 
to say if any of his plants have produced flowers 
of two colours. T. 





SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL ROSE. 

SepremBeR 20 AND 21.—The Autumn Show of 
the National Rose Society, which was held in 
the R.H.S. Hall, Westminster, on these dates, 
must have been embarrassingly successful to the 
enthusiastic Hon. Secretary (Mr. Courtney Page) 
and the Council. The staging capacity of the 
hall was taxed to its utmost, and before noon 
there was a goodly queue waiting admission. 
Throughout the day the hall was filled, and at 
times uncomfortably so, with enthusiastic 
rosarians. Generally on second days the atten- 
dance at flower shows is but moderate, but so 
late as 4 p.m. on the Friday the hall was filled 
with visitors. We understand that the National 
Rose Society will hold its Spring and Autumn 
sys in the future in some more commodious 
place. 

The general quality of the Roses was, in this 
notoriously poor “Rose Year,” surprisingly high ; 
thus has Nature compensated for the disap- 
pointing summer crop of blooms, and in almost 
every class the competition was very good. Most 
of the many thousands of blooms were of good 
size and shape, while their colouring was, in 
the case of many varieties, brilliantly beautiful. 
But it was remarked that their fragrance was, 
as a rule, but slight. In the nurserymen’s classes 
there was a regrettable tendency to ‘‘ dress ’’ 
fhe exhibition varieties, which in every instance 
destroyed the character of the varietics without 
in the slightest degree improving the blooms. 

Although there were over forty seedling Roses 
it cannot be said that there were any epoch- 
making varieties amongst them, but many af 
them have merits. Two Gold Medals and five 
Certificates of Merit were awarded. 


Gorp MEeEpDALs. 


Betty Hulton (see Fig. 69).—A H.T. variety 
which in the bud state ig very pretty and uf 
good form, but the fully-expanded blooms are 
vather shapeless. ‘The rich yellow colour 1, 
however, very fascinating, and it is probably 
to this, with the variety’s apparent freedom in 
flowering, together with the long, straight stalks, 
that it owes the premicr award. It is of louse 
globular form, and the broad petals are occa- 
sionally flushed with pale orange-yellow. Showa 
by Messrs. ALex. DICKSON AND Sons. 

Shot Silk.—This H.T. Rose of glowing colour- 
ing was also shown at the Summer Show at 
Regent’s Park. It was illustrated in Gard. 
Chron., July 7, Fig. 5. As is the case with 
its fellow Gold Medal variety, the form leavax 
much to be desired. When mature the blooms 
are roundish and of a beautiful cherry-red 
colour flushed with rose-pink, There is an 
attractive golden-yellow base to each petal. The 
foliage is good. Shown by Messrs. ALex. Dicxk- 
SON AND Sons. 


Cerriricates or Merit. 

Mabel Turner.—A_ shapely H.T. variety 
which may almost be described as a slightly 
aler and very pointed La France, but without 
its delicious perfume. It is very pointed 
conical in form, and the broad recurving petals 
show the silvery reverse. The foliage is clean 
and good and the blooms are borne on long, 
about stems. Shown by Messrs. Huon Dickson, 
TD. 

Phyllis Bide.—An especially pretty Polyantha 
variety which freely bears good trusses of 
rather more than semi-double flowers of pale 
rose-pink colour broadly tipped with pale golden 
yellow. It also has good, clean foliago. Shown 
by Messrs. 8. Brive anp Sons. 

Oliver Mee.—Another shapely H.T. Rose, fully 
double and flushed with Peach-pink on creamv 
ground. It is recommended for the garden and 
for exhibition purposes. Shown by Messrs. 
Huan Dickson, 

Victor Waddilove.—A beautiful H.T. variety 
of good form, suitable for all purposes. It is 
of a bright pink shade of colour and has good 
stalks and small dark green foliage. Shown by 
Messrs. S. McGrepy anp Son. 

Aurora.—This new Rose might well be termed 
a deep primrose-yellow Nur Mahal, for it is 
also a Hybrid Musk variety and similar in shape 
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and freedom of flowering. Shown by Rev. J. H. 
PEMBERTON. 
Order New Roses.. 

The variety Margaret McGredy was generally 
expected to have been selected for an award, 
but somehow failed to impress the Committee 
In general appearance it may be described as 
being The Queen Alexandra Rose without the 
rich yellow reverse and with rather more scarlet 
in its colouring. Mrs. J. Heath is another H.T. 
variety of meat. Lt is of Hattish shape and of 
cream yellow colour flushed with pink, especially 
in the centre of the blooms. Jane Boyd is a 
well-formed H.T. Rose of good size and golden 
buff colouring lightly overlaid with rosy-purple, 
It has small purplish foliage. Fanny Oppenheimer 
was the most brilliant Rose in the show and 
might. well have received an award for its colour 
alone. It is also a free-flowering variety. This 
H.T. is of geod form in the bud state, though 
rather loose when mature. but the petals are sub 
stantial and would apparently withstand bad 
weather. The brilliant cardinal colour is en- 
hanced by golden-yellow at the base of the 
petals. Mrs. C. 'W. Edwards is a large, sub- 
stantial, fully double H.T. Rose of good form in 
all stages, and of deep rose-pink colouring. Lady 
Sackville is the darkest of all the new Roses, 
but although small the blooms are solid and uf 
lumpy appearance. It did not possess the rich 
fragrance usually associated with dark crimson 
maroon varieties, Mrs. S. Paton is a very beauti- 
ful rich rose-pink H.T. variety, suffused with 
golden-yellow on the reverse of the petals. Joan 
Waddilove might almost have been named 
Goldilove, for the golden reverse to the petals 
was very prominent and was lightly flushed 
with purplish rose-pink. Tt is a small garden 
variety. All the above were shown by Messrs. 
S. MCGREDY AND Soy. 

Sadie, shown by Mr. GEORGE PRINCE, an H.T. 
of creamy orange-apricot colouring, is a moder- 
ately fragrant variety and has very good foliage. 
Richard E. West is a good yellow-coloured H.T 
variety, fully double, and possesses good stems. 
George Mackereth is a velvety crimson H.T. 
variety of good form. This and the foregoing 
were shown by Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON AND 
Sons. Earl Beatty, a crimson H.T. of flattened 
shape and apparently very free-flowering, was 
shown by Messrs. CuHapLiN, Bros. Nur Mahal, 
shown by the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, had 
already received a Certificate of Merit, and 
lias been shown regularly during the summer 
It is a free-flowering hybrid Musk Rose of light 
red colouring. J. G. Looymans is a good general 
purposes yellow H.T. variety, with its buds 
flushed with orange-yellow. Elvira Aramayo, a 
small, showy H.T. of Indian red colour, suffused 
with cerise, is a good bedding Rose. Mussolini, 
a round-shaped, fully double H.T.. is flushed 
with Peach-pink and has a golden buff reverse. 
Alice is a very good dwarf Polyantha Rose bear- 
ing plenty of smallish flowers of old-fashioned 
Rose-pink colouring. The four above-named were 
shown by Messrs. D. Prior ann Son. Etoile 
d’Holland was found to have been distributed m 
1921 and so was withdrawn. It is a beautiful 
and fragrant H.T. of rich crimson maroon 
colour, paler at the tips. The petals are sub. 
stantial and have the characteristics of a good 
Pose for inclement weather. It was shown by 
Messrs. Henry Morskt anD Sons. Lady Char- 
mion, shown by Messrs. BEFS, Lro., is a 
medium-sized rosy cerise H.T. of value as a 
garden variety 

Grours oF Roses. 


The large collections of representative cut 
Roses were a most valuable feature of the show. 
Not only did the exhibits in the larger class 
fill the staging along the whole length of the 
hall, but they overflowed into the body of the 
building. The general quality was so high that 
the judges recommended additional prizes, and 
even so, really meritorious collections were, per- 
The merits of the two lead- 
ing displays were remarkably even and must have 
caused the judges considerable anxiety. The 
first prize was awarded to Mr. T. ROBINSON foe 
av especially fresh collection which was arranged 
with considerable skill, though his association 
e? colours was not quite so successful as that of 


force, unrewarded., 
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the second prize exhibitor. But it more than 
made up for this in the lightness of the ground- 
work, Mr. Robinson had very beautiful stands 
of Emma Wright, Ophelia, Golden Emblem, Col. 
Oswald Fitzgerald and K. of K. 

Richness of colour was also very noticeable in 
the blooms so well arranged by Messrs. S. 
McGrepy anD Son, who were awarded the 
second prize. ‘The tall stand of The Queen 
Alexandra Rose was dazzlingly beautiful and 
harmonised well with those of Los Angeles, 


Isobel and Lady Pirrie. At the ends ot the 
collection there were fine masses of Golden 
Emblem and Christine. The third prize was 


awarded to Messrs. A. J and ©. ALLEN for a 
very pleasing display. Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros., 
who were fourth, had effective arches of Mrs. 
Hy. Bowles with climbing Ophelia. 

In the smalier group class Mr. GEORGE PRINCE 
was first with a remarkably fresh collection of 
high-class blooms. His chief varieties were Nouv. 
de Claudius Pernet, Los Angeles and Mrs, 
George Shawyer. Mr. WALTER EAsLEA, who was 
second in this strong class, included excellent 
vases of Melody, Mrs. Hy. Morse, Hoosier Beauty 
and James Walley. Mr. F. J. Epwarps was 
third. 

The same high quality obtained in the class 
for 18 distinct varieties where Messrs. A. 
WARNER AND Son were first. They had beautiful 
vases of Padre, C. V. Haworth, Golden Ophelia 


and Independence Day. Mr. F. Spooner was 
second and he included Severine, Golden 
Öphela and Golden Emblem. Messrs. J. 
JEFFRIES AND SoN were third. The first prize 


24 varieties of decorative Roses were staged by 
Mr. Grorcr LiLLeY, who, in Marcia Stanhope, 
a pure white H.T. of medium size, had the most 
fragrant Rose in the show. Messrs. MATTOCK 
were second, and they had a good collection 
Which included Lady Pirrie, Hadley and Padre. 

Messrs. Hven Dickson, Lrp., who were first 
with three baskets of exhibition Roses, showed 
J. G. Glassford, W. E. Wallace and Marjorie 
Bulkeley in great beauty. Mr. C. GREGORY was 
second. The best three baskets of decorative 
Roses were charming arrangements of Betty 
Uprichard, Lady Inchiquin and Lady Pirrie 
shown by Messrs. ALEx. DICKSON AND Song. 
This was an especially geod class, and the second 
prize exhibit) by Messrs. Cuaptin Bros. in- 
cluded lovely baskets of Ophelia and Golden 
Emblem. Messrs. Lane Bros. showed three de- 
lightful baskets of the dwarf Polyantha Roses 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. Jessie and Orleans, and 
won the first prize. Mr. ErisHa J. Hicks was 
second, 

Extpition Roses. 


The general quality of the Roses shown on 
boards was very high. The blooms were of 
good size and of fresh colouring, but, as we 
have previously suggested, much of their beauty 
was lost through ‘ dressing.” 

In the premier class, which called for 24 
blooms. distinct varieties, Messrs. Huon Dick- 
son, Lrp., were first with an exceedingly fresh 
and bright collection of such varieties as George 
Dickson, Lady Alice Stanley, Capt.  Kilbee 
Stewart, H. V. Machin and Molly Bligh. The 
second prize blooms of Messrs. D. PRIOR AND 
Son were larger, but their collection rather 
Jacked colour. Their best blooms were Mrs. 
George Norwood, George Dickson, J. G. Glass- 
ford and Mrs. J. H. Welch. Mr. J. Pica was 
third. 

The first prize exhibit of 18 varieties, shown 
by Mr. Georce Prince, was a remarkably good 
one. He included George Dickson, C. E` Shea, 
Admiration, Golden Emblem and Martha Drew. 
In the second prize collection of Messrs. F. 
SMITH AND Sons there was a perfect bloom of 
Gorgeous, the Silver Medal bloom of the Nur- 
serymen’s Classes. Messrs. G. LONGLEY AND 
Sons were third. 

The high quality was not continued in the Tea 
and Noisette Class. which was only moderate. 
Mr. GEORGE Prince was first, and Messrs. D. 
PRIOR AND Sons were second. 


AMATEURS’ CLASSES. 


ah) en one 
Vhroughout these classes the competition was 
very good and in most instances the quality was 
exceedingly high. This was particularly so in 
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the class for Tea and Noisette varieties. and here 
as at the Regent's Park show, -they easily 
eclipsed those of the trade growers. The first 
prize six blooms shown by Dr. Hayes, Dunster, 
were magnificent, and the very best were Maman 
Cochet, White Maman Cochet, Mrs. E. Mawley, 
and W. R. Smith. The Rev. F. R. Burysipe 
Great Stanbiidge, who was first with nine blaine: 
had beautiful specimens of Alex. Hill Gray and 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs. : 
Mr. Turnsutzt, Colchester, had the best 12 
exhibition varieties, and included splendid blooms 
of E. M. Burnett, Constance Cassoun and Rey. 
F. Page Roberts. Mr. GULLIVER SPEIGHT, 
Market Harboro’, the second prize-winner, had 4 
magnificent specimen of George Dickson which 
wag adjudged the Silver Medal bloom in the 
Amateurs’ Classes. Mr. F. H. Fienpcare. Col- 
chester, showing such varieties as George Dick- 
son, Augustus Hartmann and Mrs. Chas. Hunter, 
won first prize in the class for nire varieties, In 
the class for six varieties Mr. R. pe V. Pryor, 


Hitchin, had an excellent — collection of 
such varieties as Gorgeous, George Dick 
son and Mrs. J. Laing, and won the fim 


prize. Mr. F. Spencer, Harrow, had the best 
six blooms in the class for smaller growers, and 
Mr. C. CHamsers, also of Harrow, was first in 
the class for growers with gardens within ten 
miles of Charing Cross. 

Mrs. Batrour, Oxford, was first with a lovely 
basket of Irish Elegance. Mr. G. MARRIOTT, 
who mixed Golden Emblem and Col. Oswald 
Fitzgerald, was first in the other basket class 
and he also had the best of many exhibits of 
six distinct varieties of decorative Roses. 


ARTISTIC SECTION, 


In the open classes the first prize dinner table 
decoration was a charming arrangement. of melody 
by Mrs ‘Trspatt, Woodford Green, Miss MURIEL 
Cant, Colchester, was second, and Mrs. A. R 
Bipe, Farnham, was third. The best bow! of 
Roses was that of Golden Emblem arranged by 
Mr. W. R. Appieton. In the Amateurs’ Sectio 
Mrs, Courrney Pace again won the first prize 
She had a delightful table of Ophelia, Mrs 
A. D. Rurr, Sharnbrook, who used Melody vers 
effectively, was second. Showing an artiste 
bowl of Melody, Mrs. Courtney Pace was also 
first in another class. 


Tue Cory (‘vup. 


The Cory Cup, which is offered for the best 
seedling Climbing Rose of the vear, and has 
been open to competition at all three shows. 
was awarded to Allan Chandler, a lovely semi- 
aouble H.T. variety shown by Mr. Georce 
Prince. The fluwers are of good size, of bright 
scarlet. colour slightly suffused with velvety 
crimson and have a pleasing fragrance. 





BERMONDSEY FLOWER SHOW. 


THE municipal horticultural exhibition held 
in the Town Hall, Bermondsey, on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, September 13-15, wa` 
a great success. This show was organised by 
a joint committee of the Bermondsey aml 
Rotherhithe Horticultural Society and the 
Beautification Committee of the Bermondsey 
Borough Council. 

The show was well arranged, and gave ample 
facilities for inspection of the exhibits. The 
largest exhibit was put up by the Gardens and 
Open Spaces Department of the Bermondsey 
Borough Council, consisting of a central group 
of plants backed up with numbers of Dahlias 
and other flowers, with a border of Violas and 
grass. Trade exhibits were staged by Messrs. 
Bees, Lro., of Liverpool, who staged Ros. 
Phloxes, and other hardy herbaceous plants 1n 
splendid variety. Messrs. WELLS, JUNIOR. 
Merstham, exhibited Delphiniums, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Lupins, and Helianthus in variety. 
Messrs. Witttam YanpELL, Castle Hill Nur- 
series, Maidenhead, exhibited a fine collection 
of Violas and Chrysanthemums. Messrs. J. 
CHEAL AND Sons, Lrp.. Crawley, showers 
Dahlias, including Star, Collerette, and Paeony 
varieties, Mr. Amos Perry, of Enfield, abo 
made an effective show with Phloxes, Michael- 
mas Daisies, Heleniums, Pentstemons, and 
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Lewisham, staged Delphiniums, Hydrangeas, 
Ferns, and other foliage plants. Mr. MILLs, 
of Southwark Park Road, exhibited a fine 
assortment of Carnations and Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Competition in the vegetable classes was 
not so keen as usual, owing to the un- 
favourable season. Some excellent Onions. 
Beans, Tomatos, Vegetable Marrows, Carrots, 
and Parsnips were shown. The first prize col- 
lection of vegetables, from Mr. R. CHIVERALL, 
Dulwich, was excellent in every respect, and 
tastefully arranged. Mr. Butcuer, Ford Road 
(the winner of the Daily Telegraph prize for 
the best garden in London), was second. Com- 
petition in the children’s classes was very 
keen. Some very good specimens of plants, 
wild flowers, and bouquets were shown. 

There were some splendid examples of win- 
dow and pot plants, the competition in these 
classes being again keen. The Liliums were 
a feature, and a credit to any area. 

Cut flowers and bouquets were well repre- 
sented, and some excellent Dahlias, Antirrhi- 
nums, Carnations and Gladioli were shown. 

There were three entries in the class for 
table decorations, and the task of deciding the 
prize-winner was not an easy one. 

A feature of the show was the fine series of 
drawings and paintings exhibited from various 
schocls. ‘lhe paintings on silk were extremely 
praiseworthy, and called for a great deal of 
admiration. Handicraft exhibits were sub- 
mitted from the Southwark and Bermondsey 
Day Continuation School. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. . 


THE monthly meeting of this Society was 
held in the R.H.S. Hall, Westminster, on 
Monday, September 10, Mr. T. R. Butler in 
the chair. Three new members were elected. 
Two members withdrew interest from their 
deposits amounting to £4 19s. 4d., and two 
members over the age of 70 years withdrew 
the sum of £74 2s, lld. from their deposit 
accounts; the sum of £8 10s. 8d. was passed 
for payment to the nominee of one deceased 
member residing abroad. The sick pay for 
the month on the private side was £58 8s. 3d., 
and on‘the State section £69 3s., whilst mater- 
nity claims amounted to £16. The Society’s 
annual dinner will be held on November 1 at 
the Impcrial Hotel, Russell Square, under the 
presidency of Sir William Lawrence; tickets 
for the dinner may be obtained from the 
<eeretary, Mr. A. C. Hil). 35, Alexandra Road, 
West Kensington Park, W.14. 





ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


SEPTEMBER 4.—The ordinary monthly meeting 
of this Society was held at 5, St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, cn this date, Mr. W. G. 
Pirie, vice-president, in the chair. 

A paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on 
‘‘ The Coniferae and Their Uses,” was read by 
Mr. A. D. Richardson. The descent of the 
Gymnosperms was traced in the fossil flora from 
Devonian times, when the Coniferae were repre- 
sented bv the highly organised Cordaites, the 
present-day represevtative of which is Ginkgo 
biloba, and their ancient origin was contrasted 
with that of the comparatively recent origin of 
the angiosperms, whose direct ancestors cannot 
be traced farther back than the Cretaceous 
formation. Their uses from the aesthetic and 
utilitarian aspects were also fully dealt with. 

The exhibits were: Collection of Roses from 
Messrs. Dicksons anD Co., ‘Edinburgh (a 
First-Class Certificate was awarded to a new 
dwarf Polvantha Rose, ‘‘Blush Orleans,” in this 
collection); and a collection of Dahlias from 
Messrs. Dospre anp Co., Lro., Edinburgh. 


HOVE HORTICULTURAL AND ALLOTMENT 
HOLDERS. 

Tue annual exhibition of this Association was 
held in the Town Hall, Hove, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, the 12th and 13th inst. There 
were over six hundred exhibits. and the show 
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generally was a great success. The opening 
ceremony was performed by the Mayor of Hove, 
Alderman W. Jago, J.P., who was accompanied 
by the Mayoress. Much of the success ot these 
shows is due to Councillor Edward Bull, who 
is Chairman of the Association. 

The Association’s Challenge Cup presented by 
Sir A. R. Sargeant, J.P., for six distinct kinds 
of vegetables was won by Miss Henry. Mr. 
A. E. Morris was placed second, and Mr. E. 
Rrpiey third. In the allotment holders’ section 
the best six kinds of vegetables were avila 
Mr. PRUDEN, and he was followed by Mr. 
Denpy. In Messrs. Tilly’s class for a collection 
of six kinds of vegetables, Mr. PRUDEN was 
again successful. ‘he best display of plants and 
flowers arranged on a space not exceeding ten 
feet by six feet, for which a silver challenge cup 
was presented by Mr. Bull, was shown by Mr. 
W. H. Voxins, second Mr. G. PAGET. 

Several excellent non-competitive exhibits were 
staged. The whole of the platform in the build- 
ing was decorated by Messrs. W. BALCHIN 
AND Sons, Lrp., whilst at the opposite end of 
the hall Messrs. Box, of Lindfield, made a big 
display of hardy flowers. Gold Medals presente 
by the Royal Horticultural Society were awarded 
to Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co., Haywards 
Heath, for Orchids; Messrs. Box, Burgess Hill, 
for miscellaneous hardy plants; Messrs. W. 
BaLCHIN AND Sons, Lrp., Brighton and Hove, 
for floral displays, and Messrs. R. WALLACE AND 
Co., Tunbridge Wells, for Gladioli and her- 
baceous plants. Silver medals presented by the 
Royal Horticultural Society were awarded to 
Mr. F. Wootarp, Brighton, for Roses, and 
Messrs. J. CuEan AND Sons, Crawley, for 
Dahlias. 


-s 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 
Trial of Dahlias at Wisley. 


THe following awards have been made by the 
Royal Horticultural Society to Dahlias after trial 


at Wisley :— 
Single Varieties. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Mamie, sent by Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons; 
F. Graham Bird, sent by Mr. W. TRESEDER. 
HicHLy COMMENDED. 
Nanno, sent by Mr. W. TRESEDER. 


Mignon Single Variety. 


AWARD oF MERIT. 
Coltness Gem, sent by Mr. PuRDIE. 


Paeony Varieties. 
AWARD OF MERIT. 

Vesuvius, sent by Messrs. VELTHUYS AND SON. 
HIGHLY COMMENDED. 

Wake Up, sent by Mr. H. CARLEE. 


Miniature Paeony Varieties. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Peach, Mac, Crimson Glow, and Denys, all 

sent by Messrs. J. BURRELL AND Co. 
H1iGHLyY COMMENDED. 

Leonie Cobb, sent by Messrs. J. CHEAL AND 
Soxs; Leonie, sent by Messrs. J. BURRELL AND 
Co. 

Decorative Variety. 
HiGHLY COMMENDED. 
Protest, sent by Mr. D. WOOLLVEN. 


Small Flowered Decorative Varieties. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Raider, Tipey, both sent by Messrs. J. 
BurreELt AnD Co.; Juweeltje, sent by Mr. DEN 
OLDER. 

Pompon Variety. 
AWARD OF MERIT. 
Glow, sent by Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons. 


Star Varieties. 
AWARD oF MERIT. 
Gratton Star, sent by Messrs. J. CHEAL AND 
Sons. 
HIGHLY COMMENDED. 
Dorking Star and Crimson Star, both sent 
by Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons. 


Camellia Variety. 
AWARD OF MERIT. 
Radium, sent by Mrs. P. THopay. 
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Cactus Variety. 
AWARD OF MERIT. 
Jhr. G. van Tets, sent by Mr. Kkriesr. 


Small Flowered Oactus Variety. 
AWARD OF MERIT. 
Snowdrift, sent by Mr. C. TURNER. 


Trial of Vegetable Marrows. 
The following awards have been made to: 
Vegetable Marrows after trial at Wisley :— 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 





First of All, cent by Messrs. Cooper 
TABER AND Co.; Long Green Running, 
sent by Messrs. WATKINS AND SIMPSON; 
Green Bush sent as Chusan (Green, sent 


by Messrs. Bark anD Sons; Green Bush, 
sent by Messrs. W. Nvuttinc AND Sons; 
King’s Acre Cream, sent by Messrs. BARB AND’ 
Sons; Moore's Cream Striped, sent by Messrs. 
W. NUTTING AND Sons ; Hotherside Urange, sent by 
Messrs. W. H. Sruapson AND Sons. 


CoMMENDED. 
Long White Smooth, Long Island Bush, both 
sent by Messrs. WATKINS AND SIMPSON ; Custard, 
sent by Messrs. W. H. SIMPSON AND Sons. 


Trial of Sweet Peas. 
The following awards have been made by 
the Royal Horticultural Society to Sweet Peas 
after trial at Wisley :— 


AWARDS or MERIT. 

Elsie, sent by Messrs. DoBBIE anp Co.; 
Annie Ireland, sent by Messrs. ALEx. DICKSON 
AND Sons; Ryburgh Lemon Picotee, sent by 
Messrs. A. STARK AND Son; Butterfly Spencer, 
sent by Messrs. A. STARK anD Son; New 
Miriam Beaver, sent by Messrs. R. VEITCH AND 
Son; Mrs. H. Richards, sent by Mr. W. J. 
Unwin; John Ingman, sent by Messrs. BARR 
AND Sons; Wild Rose, sent by Mr. J. STEVEN- 
80N; (reorge Shawyer, sent by Messrs. DOBBIE 
AND Co.; Liberty, sent by Mr. J. STEVENSON; 
Pimpernel, sent by Messrs. E. W. KING AND 
Co.; Bunty, sent by Messrs. A. IRELAND AND 
Hitcucock; Illumination, sent by Messrs. ATLEF 
BURPEE AND Co.; Thos. Stevenson Improved, 
sent by Messrs. C. Morse; Gloriosa, sent by 
Messrs. Toocoop anD Sons, Messrs. R. VEITCH 
AND Son, and Messrs. DosBIE anD Co.; May 
Unwin, sent by Mr. W. J. Unwin; Charming, 
sent by Mr. J. STEVENSON; Donald 
McNaughton, sent by Mr. C. Ext.iort; 
Mascotts Scarlet, sent by Messrs. R. VEITCH 
AND Son, Messrs. Barr AND Co., and Mr. W. 
Hotmes; Hawlmark Scarlet, sent by Messrs. 
Cutten Bros.; Mrs. C. P. Tomlin, sent by 
Messrs. W. Nuttinc AND Sons: The Cardinal, 
sent by Messrs. R. VEITCH AND Son. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 

Phyllis, sent by Messrs. ALEX. DICKSON AND 
Sons and Messrs. CULLEN Bros.; Mary Rose, 
sent by Messrs. DoBBIE AND Co.; John Porter, 
sent by Messrs. ALEx DICKSON AND Sons, Messrs. 
CULLEN Bros.; Glitters, sent by Messrs. ATLEE 
BurPEE AND Co.; Tangerine Improved, sent 
by Messrs. ALEx. ‘(Dickson AND Sons, Messrs. 
R VEITCH AND Son, Messrs. IRELAND AND 
HrtcHoock, ard Messrs. DoBBIE anD Co.; Royal 
Sclute, sent by Messrs. E. W. Kine anp Co., 
and Messrs. J. K. Kina anp Sons. 


DUTCH AND DUTOH-INDIAN 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION AND 
SPECIAL DAHLIA SHOW AT AMSTERDAM. 


In connection with the International Horti- 
cultural Conference at Amsterdam. the Amster- 
dam section of the Royal Netherlands Horti- 
cultural and Botanic Society arranged 
an oxtensive flower show in a large building 
in Ferdinand Bolstraat, from September 14 to 
September 23. At the same time, and in con- 
junction therewith, the Netherlands Dahlia 
Society held its exhibition. 

The display was a very extensive one, in a 
building about three times the size of the 
R.H.S. Hall at Westminster, and its general 
arrangement was very pleasing. as is usual 
in the case of a Continental exhibition. But 
although the effect as a whole was very fine, 
and numercus exhibits were delightfully de- 
signed and carried out, there were many 
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exhibits which fell very far short of British 
pe lage both as regards quality and arrange- 
ment. 

lt would serve no useful purpose to report 
the exhibition in detail, reoi we shali 
confine our remarks to a few of the leading 
exhibits and some general impressions. 

_ Dahlias were a great feature of the exhibi- 
tion, and among the several sections repre- 
serted the decorative varieties occupied the 
most space and were by far the most interest- 
ing and effective. Using the term in its 
broadest sense, it is not too much to state 
ihat the “ decorative” Dahlias are at the 
moment the most popular and fashionable 
flowers in Holland. They were to be seen 
everywhere; in the shop windows of clothiers. 
hardwarə dealers, drapers, photographers, and 
others; in the rooms and windows of private 
dwellings; in hotels and restaurants; in the 
markets, florists’ shops, and on the street- 
sellers’ ornamental barrows; in parks and in 
gardens. 

Mr. F. G. TRESEDER, Cardiff, was an 
exhibitor, and obtained a gold medal, but his 
display had lost its freshness when we eaw it, 
owing to the long distance his flowers had to 
travel. Some of the largest and most attrac- 
tive of Dahlia exhibits were those arranged 
by Mr. H. Cartes. Heemstede: Mr. J. E. 
Batieco, Leiden; Mr. D. Bruipecom, Baarn; 
Mr. F. Nacers; Mr. P. Mazoor. Baarn: 
Messrs. Waveren Beos., Hillegom; Mr. C. 


DIANEN, Rynsberg; and Mr. G. WOUTERS. 
Nykeirk. Among outstanding varieties were 
Artus, an upstanding, long-stemmed scarlet 


variety; the white Princess Juliana; the dark 
crimson Border Perfection, of fine form and 
large size; King of the Autumn, buff; 
Couronne d’Or, yellowish buff; Clothilde, deen 
yellow; Meisterstup, bluish mauve, a distinct 
advance towards the blue Dahlia, on Mr. 
Pallego’s stand; Prince of Wales, a big deco- 
rative crimson; Yellow Perfection, rich yellow 
and of large size; and Harmonic, soft yellow. 

British horticulture was represented also by 
Messrs. S. Low anD Co., who had a small 
group of Orchids, in which we noted Cypri- 
pedium A. de Lairesse; Laelio-Cattleya St. 


George, L.-C. St. Gothard, Sophro-Cattleya 
Blackii and Oncidium Krameri. Messrs. 
SANDERS, St. Albans, contributed a larger 


group, wherein several specimens of the yellow 
Oncidium Marshallianum were very effective, 
arranged with Odontoglossum grande, Laelio- 
Cattleya Orundosi. Cattleya Acis, and other 
choice Orchids. A gold medal was awarded 
in each case. 

Mr. C. W. Marrnzs. Breukelen, arranged 
one of tha finest groups of Odontoglossom 
grande we have ever seen; the plants were 
numerous, finely grown, and freely flowered; 
one variety had the yellow in the petats almost 
obliterated by the brown colour. The gold 
medal awarded was well deserved. 

Mr. C. ENGELMANN, Satfron Walden, contri- 
buted a fine and large display of Carnations 
and secured the highest honours; the varieties 
showr were those familiar to British visitors 
to shows—Tarzan. Enchantress Supreme, 
Saffron, and others. 

The display made hy Messrs. ©. F. VAN 
TURFRCEN was particularly pleasing: it was, 
a little mossv dell with grouns of Colchicum 
gigantenm, C. autumnale, and C. Bornmuelleri; 
and little groups of the dwarf Begonia Flam- 
boyant, a very pretty erimson-scarlet variety. 
There were dwarf late-flowering border flowers 
also arranged pleasingly, with a background of 
shrubs and tall flowers. 

Messrs. Lom Bros. contributed a grand lot 
of Ferns, beautifully arranged; the principal 
carts were Adiantum Farleyense Glory of 
Nordrecht and Nephrolepis Roosevelt var. 
plumosum. 2 

A combination of the Westland growers, who 
cultivate fruit on an extensive seale, provided 
one of the largest exhibits in the show, and 
also one of the most wonderful, but. alas! not 
one of the handsomest. The splendid fruits 
were disposed on an almost flat surface, on 
white paner over cotton wool. and they were 
set out in formal fashion. mostly in semi- 


ciroles. The Grapes, fine bunches, were 
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chiefy of the Muscat of Alexandria, Black 
Hamburgh, Lady Hutt, Alicante, Gros Colmar, 
and Emile Royal varieties; the most notable 
Pe rs were Pres. Roosevelt and Callebasse; and 
the best Apples were Salome, Emperor Alex- 
ander. Bismarck, Lane’s Prince Albert, and 
Allington Pippin. In addition to these fruits 
there were dozens of netted and Canteloupe 
Melons, Tomatos, Capsicums, Plums, and 
Aubergines. 

Another large, interesting, and beautiful 
exhibit was made by the Aalsmeer growers, 
and consisted almost entirely of huge vases of 
fine blooms of Mrs. Pulling and Rayonnante 
Chrysanthemums; the latter was represented 
by the ordinary pink variety and white and 
bronze forms. 


In a display of fruits arranged by the 
PROVINCIAL COMMISSION, numerous very clean 
examples of Pears and Apples were displayed; 
among the former the fruits of Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien and Beurré Hardy attracted atten- 
tion, while the principal Apples were Trans- 
parent de Croncels, Manks Codlin and Keswick 
Codlin; the fruits were packed in boxes, and 
the boxes of choice Pears were compartmented 
like egy-boxes. Some fruiting Vines in pots 
from another exhibitor were below British 
standards of quality. 

Fifty boxes of fruits from Mr. J. A. HEUFF. 
Walstraten, were of good average quality, and 
indicated the varieties of Apples and Pears 
vrown for market; the best Apples were 
Transparent de Croncels (a great favourite), 
Grenadier, Dutch Bellefleur, Cox’s Pomona, 
and Cox’s Orange Pippin; the best Pears 
Beurré d’Amanlis and Le Lectier. This was a 
well-packed collection. 

Roses were displayed by several exhibitors, 
but, as a rule, the arrangements were too 
sparse to be really attractive. Messrs. 
GRATAMA made a feature of Ophelia in a big 
bewl. Messrs. Koster AND Co. exhibited 
Koster’s Orleans; Corry Koster, orange; and 
Daisy, deep crimson, all dwarf polyantha 
varieties. 

Mr. TreeuwsENn, Oosterbeek, contributed a 
Rose garden; instead of plants he used 
vuses of flowers partly bedded in cocoanut 
fibre, but, while the idea was good, the effect 
was poor; plants of Golden Ophelia in flower, 
trained against a low trellis, provided the most 
charming picture in the display. 

Coleuses were shown somewhat freely, remind- 
ing us of shows at home in bygone years; in 
some groups very large specimens with 
brightly coloured foliage were exhibited, and 
they attracted a great deal of attention. 
Similarly interesting were the fine examples 
of Dieffenbachias, Dracacnas, standards of 
Cissus discolor, pans of Selaginellas, and the 
trailing Rubus moluccanus, an attractive 
basket plant known in many gardens as 
R. reflexus, and formerly used with some 
freedom on the Continent in floral arrange- 
ments. because of its velvety green leaves. This 
exhibit was by Mr. Paur May, Diest, who, we 
understand, is an amateur horticulturist. 
Messrs. LEMKER AND Sons contributed a few 
giant tree Ferns—Cyathea medullaris—big 
large Adiantums, while 
Messrs. HARTMAN, of Ghent, sent tall specimen 
Bays and Euonymus. 

In a large case or small greenhouse the 
CURATOR OF THE AMSTERDAM Botanic SOCIETY 
exhibited a few Nepenthes, some excellent 
examples of the showy Macodes petola, Droso- 
phyllum  lutescens, Myrmecodia echinata, 
Dionaea muscipula, and a small set of Berto- 
lenias. A gold medal was awarded. 


Groups of good strains of Cyclamen, of Rex 
Begonias. and Primula obconia were disposed 
where their colouring harmonised with the 
surroundings, and these gave point to the 
general design of the show. 

Exhibits from the Dutch-Indian colonies were 
large in extent and of great interest. Large 
beds of economic plants grown in Surinam, 
Java. Borneo. and New Guinea were planted, 
and behind these were large native-built huts 
or shops for the display and sale of fruits and 
roots imported from the Dutch East Indian 
possessions. Coffee, tea, Breadfruit, Citrons, 
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Oranges, Bananas, Yams, cccoa, Granadiilas, 
rubber, various fibres, Rice, Vanilla, Colocasia 
esculenta, Maize cobs, Palm nuts, and other 
subjects were displayed, usually in native 
receptacles, but in some instances in the cases 
as received. 








TRADE NOTES, 





Tue Minister of Agriculture addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Secretary of the National 
Farmers’ Union of Scotland on September 3, in 
answer to correspondence on the question of the 
Agr'cultural Tribunal’s recommendation that 
imports of foreign Potatos be permitted only 
under general licence. 

‘< Īn reply to your letters of August 11 and 2 
with regard to the import of foreign Potatos 
into this country, I would remind you that this 
question was very fully discussed at a deputa- 
tion which I received on July 17 last of English 
and Scottish farmers and Potato growers, in- 
cluding Mr. Alexander Batchelor, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of your Union, and, as I then explained. 
it would be impossible to secure the necessary 
Parliamentary sanction this year to your pr 
posal for the restriction of imports of foreign 
Potatos. I then stated that the Cabinet had 
given the matter careful consideration and had 
decided not to propose legislation at the present 
time to empower the Government to prohibit 
the import of Potatos from overseas. 

“ With regard to the low prices realised for 
Potatos in 1922. while imports of Dutch Potates 
may have caused the fall in prices last summer 
to have been mere rapid than might otherwise 
have been the case, there can be no doubt 
that the main cause of the slump wes the 3b- 
normal yield of home-grown Potatos. A total 
production of about 4,000,000 tons from the 
agricultural holdings of Great Britain is sufi 
cient for the country’s needs, whereas the total 

roduction last year was about 5,200,000 tons. 

he total imports from foreign countries into 
Great Britain and Ireland in 1922 were 171,50 
tons. or only 34 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction of Great Britain alone, and of thes 
98.000 tons were early Potatos from France and 
ihe Channel Isles which are not generally con- 
sidered to be competitors with the home-grown 
crop. Only 35,800 tons came from Holiand, and 
practically none came from that country after 
Angust, so that it cannot be seriously contended 
that imports from Holland kept prices at the 
very low Ievel at which they remained through- 
out the season. 

“ Turning to this year it is true that the 
total imports up to date show an increase over 
1922, but this has been entirely due to the large 
increase in imports of quite early Potatos from 
France and the Channel Isles; the imports from 
Holland have so far proved below the figures 
for the corresponding period Jast year. Whereas 
7.274 tons arrived from France in the week 
ending August 4, the import in the week ending 
August 25 had declined to 452 tons. from which 
it may be presumed that the French supply 's 
now practically exhausted and was of the early 
variety. 

‘In addition the area under Potatos for 
human consumntion in Holland is offcially 1 
ported to be 20 per cent. less than last vear. 
while the yield per hectare is expected to %¢ 
lower. 

“The Dutch exchange also is agaiast ie 
conntrv, and this in itself would have a deterren* 
effect in purchasing Potatos from Holland. In 
fact the imports from Holland up to date ought 
not to have had anv appreciable effect on 
the price of the British new crop, neles. F 
has been suggested, growers have been frighten’ 
into taking lower prices by reports of targe 
supplies of Dutch Potatos being available of 
likely to become available at a low pree 
is significant that last week it was repor 5 
at Hull market. an important market for ae 
Potatos, that the supply was practically finishe 
and that this week no quotations were giver 

“ Īn your letter of the 11th and the hil 
panying resolution it was suggested, that eon 
were expecting serious losses again this i 
but the trend of prices up to date Lati 
npnear to confirm that contention. In the « a 
sale markets of England and Wales prices !3 
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: ualitvy Potatos averaged £7 11s 
sated ae of York and £7 16s. for 
Sharpe's Express, while King Edwards were £9 
per ton, whereas in the corresponding week of 
last year average prices for the same varieties 
were £3 16s., £4 and £4 i6s. 6d. per ton respec- 
ie nals in Scotland wholesale prices realised 
in the week ending August 22 for first quality 
Potatos were from 70 to 100 per cent. higher 
than for the corresponding week last year, e.g., 
first earlies at Edinburgh and Glasgow were £7 
and £6 13s. per ton respectively, and £4 and 
£3 5s. per ton in 1922. The free on rail prices 
to producers both in England and Scotland 
show an even larger increase over last year’s 
figures, e.g., at Wisbech, King Edwards were 
making £7 to £7 10s. per ton f.o.r. for tho 
week ending August 29, against £2 10s. to £5 
a vear ago, and these prices are rather higher 
than the prices for tne previous week. while 
last vear at the same time prices were sull 
declining. In Edinburgh first earlies were quoted 
at £5 5s. to £6 per ton on rail. compared 
with £2 to £2 7s. 6d. per ton on rail at tne 
same time in 1922. Again, Dutch Potatoes which 
were only on offer in two markets. Bristol and 
London, Jast week were realising £7 to £7 10s. 
per ton, which is very little below the rate 
for the best British early varieties. 

“A further important factor in the Potato 
situation is that the area under Potatos in 
Western Europe is generally lower than the 
area last year, while a lower yield is also 
anticipated. In England and Wales the acreage 
under Potatos has declined by over 94.000 acres 
(17 per cent.), and although the figures for 
Scotland are not yet available. it is thought 
that they will also show a decline. 

“It has been suggested that, owing to the 
depreciated currency, German Potatos are reach- 
ing this country via Holland, consigned as 
Dutch, and that this might cause a serious 
depression of the British price. 1 have made 
inquiries on this point and find that the export 
of Potatos from Germany is entirely prohibited, 
so that there can be no question of any danger 
trom such a source. 

“In general I think that there is good reason 
to suppose that the fears of a serious Joss again 
occurring in the Potato-growing industry this 
year are much exaggerated.” 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

10, Whitehall Place, S.W.1. 

September 12, 1923. 


On the two Fridays, September 14 and 21, 
members of the nursery trade visited Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co.’ new nurseries at Jarvis- 
brook, Sussex, where the Orchids, Carnations. 
fruit trees and Roses were inspected. After a 
light lunch the itinerarv included a 20-mile trip to 
the farms of upwards of 400 acres recently 
acquired by the firm for development. partly 
into nurseries, although fewer than 30 acres 
are vet planted with fruit stocks or growing 
maiden trees. Not the least interesting portion 
of the new nursery is a trial plantation of 
Nearly every variety of fruit grown by the firm. 
Keen interest was displayed in a bed of the 
Various fruit tree stocks standardised by East 
Malling, and although the firm have grown 
wme of these for many years they now have 
established stool beds of stocks obtained from 
East Malling under their various numbers. 
Different Plum and Quince stocks are also grown 
in the same wav. Tea at the Bull. Benenden. 
and another 20-miles motor run brought the 
Parties to Tunbridge Wells in time to catch the 
3 o'clock train to London. 








NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


Latest PATENT APPLICATIONS. 
2367.—Martin, W. E.—Hose couplings. Sept- 
p aber 12. 
£108.—Dudley, C. R.—Tree-planting 

ment. September 3. 
wenden sehiing, L. O.—Provess 
weeds. ete. September 4. 
21579.—Rull, G. F.—Device for removing weeds 
or turf from lawns, ete. August 27. 





imple- 


for killing 
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21199.—Cator, R.—Device for securing plants, 
etc., to stakes, etc. August 22. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 


202.563.—Brown, C.—Spraying apparatus. 
202,079.—Lee, F.—Supporting devices for grow- 
ing Peas, Beans and the like. 
203,275.—Morrison, , A. M., and Morrison, 
A. R. L—Appliances for use in transplant- 
ing or lining-out seedlings or transplants 
of forest trees and the like. 
ABSTRACT PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 


Spray Producers. Patent No. 201396.—Mr. 
A. J. Fletcher, of Kentish Engineering Works, 
Maidstone, Kent, has invented an etticient 
nozzle for spraying apparatus, in which a 
whirling spray is produced. The sprayer is 
being manufactured particularly for use on 
fruit trees, ete. The tube through which the 
liquid is forced is provided at its outer end 
with an elbow-piece, in which is mounted a 
spraying-plate pressed towards the outlet by 
a spring. An ingenious device for adjusting 
the relative positions of the spraying dise and 
outlet in order to vary the character of the 
spray is provided. 

This list is specially compiled for The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle by Messrs. Rayner and 
Co., Regd. Patent Agents, of 5, Chancery 
Lane, London, from whom all information 
relating to Patents, Trade Marks and Designs 
can be obtained gratuitously. 

Messrs. Rayner and Co. will obtain printed 
copies of the published specifications and 
abstract only, and forward on post free for 
the price of ls. 6d. each. 





THE WEATHER. 
THE WEATHER IN AUGUST. 

THIS formed the third consecutive wet August, 
and during the first three days, and from the l5th 
generally until the close, it was also remarkably 
stormy. Winds frum either south, south-west or west 
prevailed during -no fewer than 6550 hours, their 
normal duration being exceeded by 190 hours. The 
daily range of temperature was therefore excep- 
tionally small. . During the quiet spell from the 
4th to the 14th the weather was, however, mainly 
Warmer than usual; but the latter part of the month 
was much cooler. Altogether, the mean temperature 
equalled 58.99, or merely 0.30 below the averaze. 
There was also, fortunately, very little lack of sun- 
shine, 175 hours being recorded, or only 6 fewer than 
the normal number. Visibility was particularly good, 
and ozone plentiful. Rain, however, fell on 22 days, 
or 6 more than usual, and the total amounted to 
73 inches, which implies an excess of 1.17 inch. 
Strong gales occurred on the 3rd and 29th to 30th, 
and moderate ones on three other days. The onset 
of the principal storm wag very remarkable; at 
9 p.m., G.M.T., on the 29th, the wind rose from a 
dead calm to a mean velocity of 51 miles per hour, 
in a Yew minutes, and remained of gale force for 14 
hours afterwards. Brief thunderstorms were ex- 
perienced on the 21st, 22nd and 29th. Hail fell on 
the 22nd. There was no fog. Joseph Bazendell, 
The Fernley Observatory, Southport. 

THE WEATHER IN SCOTLAND. 

THE outstanding feature ot the weather record for 
August Was the earceptioually high rainfall, temperature 
und sunshine being practically normal. ‘Lhere were 
ony ll days entirely Iree trom ruu uuring toe month, 
and pever more than 3 of these successive. The total 
amount collected was 4.83 inches, of which 1.10 inch 
fell on the 20th—the wettest day. Bright sunshine 
made a record of 107.9 days, being an average ot 35.1 
hours per day, ard a percentage of 33; there was no 
day in the month on which the sunshine card was 
unmarked. Barometric pressure Was low, tlie mean 
beng 29.56 inches, the highest 30.24 inches on the lėti, 
and the lowest 29.09 inches on the 2st. 

The mean temperature was 57.5 degrees with a mean 
maximum of 65 degrees and a mean Minimum oi 3 
degrees. The highest maximum was 76 degrees on the 
13th, fulling to 52 degrees at the end of the month, 
while the lowest minimum of 40 degrees was recorded for 
the 25th and 29th. On the grass, with a lowest of 
37 degrees on the 25th, the mean minimum was 46 
degrees; for the past 3 months there has been no 
ground frost—an exceptional feature. At 1 foot deep 
the soil temperature rose steadily from 57 degrees to 
60, and then fell steadily to 55 degrees. Dew fell on 
10 nights, The prevailing winds were from the west 
and south, frequently high, with a gale on the 21st.— 
Jonny Davipson, Director of Studies, the Training Col- 
lege Gardens, Mayfield, Dundee, 


Peer a | 
GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


. ril Sprackling. for the past three years and 
a manaia Foreman at Crichel Gardens, Wim- 
borne, Dorset, as Gardener to Captain H. C. NoEL. 


at Catmose, Oakham, Rutland, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL oF HORTICULTURE : 
A. J. F. The addresses of persons willing to 
coach horticultural students by correspondence 
may be found in our advertisement columns 
from time to time. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT: L. D. Seeing that 
you are fairly successful with the practical 
side of your profession, we advise you to 
attend some Polytechnic in which you could 
improve your education and scientific know- 
ledge of gardening. With regard to employ- 
ment at Kew, you should make application 
to the Curator for the necessary forms, and 
at the same time state your experience and 
qualifications. 

GREEN Scum on Harp Courr: J. G. The green 
scum which is doubtless caused by the growth 
of an algae, appearing after rain, points to 
the court being insufficiently drained. During 
the winter you migit open a trench or two 
with the object of draining the court. In the 
meantime you might get rid of the algae 

rowth by the use of a weed killer or, as 

there is nothing that would be injured, one 
of the stronger acids, such as sulphuric acid 
or hydrocaloric acid, might be used. 


LivErnworT oN Lawn: M. M. The black stuff 
vou send is not a fungus but one of the 
thalluid Liverworts (Hepaticae), and allied to 
the Mosses, of which some was also sent in 
the box. Many of the Liverworts grow in 
woods and on heaths, but a few of them come 
into the garden and live in damp shady 
places. The reason for its jelly-like character 
in August is because it is one of the species 
which make their growth in summer, and the 
rain then made it gelatinous or greasy. The 
grass sent with it was very poor or weak, 
and no doubt the soil is sour. Newly slaked 
lime mixed with some sifted soil and used as 
a dressing in November and again early in 
March would correct the acidity of the soil 
and help the grass to grow. Though lime 
may not kill the spores, it is more likely to 
do so than a dressing of lawn sand, or one 
ounce of finely powdered sulphate of ammonia 
to the square yard would kill the Liverwort 
when it 1s young and fresh, before spores are 
produced. Either of these substances would 
also stimulate the grass. The drip from, and 
the shade of fruit trees favour the growth of 
Mosses and Liverworts. Frequent hoeing of 
the flower borders in dry weather would pre- 
vent the growth of these low members of the 
vegetable kingdom, because they must be 
attached to firm or compact soil in order to 
get the necessary Moisture. 


MELons GRowING ONE-SIDED: T. T. The Melon 
fruit had only a very few seeds and scarcely 
any on the side that was malformed, pointing 
to imperfect fertilisation. 

NaMeEs oF Fruits: A. J. S. 1, Blenheim 
Pippin; 2, Yorkshire Greening; 3, Small’s 
Admirable; 4, Golden Harvey (syn. Brandy 
Apple); 5, Lane’s Prince Albert: 6, Newton 
Wonder; 7, Bismarck; 8, King of the 








Pippins. 
Names oF Prants.—Correspondent, Belfast. 
1 Cupressus Lawsoniana; 2, Thuya 


dolabrata; 3, Cupressus obtusa; 4, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana var.; 5 and 6, Thuya plicata; 7, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana var. densa gracilis; 8. 
Populus tremuloides; 9, Ruta graveolens; 10 
and 11, not recognised; 12, Helxine Soleirolii. 
—G. KH. M. a, Geranium striatum; b. probably 


G. pratense.—G. J. W. Campanula 
Portenschlagiana.—G. S. Statice tartarica. 
— D. G. Epilobium angustifolium. — 
W. B. H. Ammi maius.— P. 8. A. 


Rumex Acetosella (Sheep Sorrel). —H. H- L 
Cotoneaster frigida; 2. C. Simonsii; 3. Thuya 
orientalis.—Firs. 1, Pinus excelsa ; 2. Elaeag- 
nus pungens var. variegata: ó, Cupressus 
pisifera var. squarrosa; 4, Abies Pinsapo: 
5, Pinus muricata: 6, P. sylvestris; 7, 
Cedrus Deodara; 8. Cupressus Lawsoniana var. 
pendula gracilis.—W. H. W. 1, Olearia Haas- 
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tii; 2, Anaphalis margaritacea ; 
tanguticus; 4, Aster acris; 5, Thalictrum 
minus; 6, Physostegia virginiana; 7, Lyth- 
rum Salicaria. N. S. Origanum majoranoides, 
closely allied to O. Majorana, but more silky 
and having smaller leaves. H. F. Datura 
Stramonium.—F.. W. B. Eupatorium canna- 
binum (Hemp Agrimony).—J. E. M. We 
cannot undertake to name Roses; send speci- 
mens to a Rose grower. 


PeacH Leaves FarLıyG: L. C. B. The dried 

leaves you send have the appearance of being 
infested witk red spider, which no doubt has 
accumulated during the ripening of the fruits 
and in the absence of syringing. In future 
directly the fruits are gathered, thoroughly 
spray the trees with a suitable insecticide, 
but endeavour to keep the leaves green so 
long as possible. Possibly the roots were 
allowed to become dry also. 


RHODODENDRONS FOR SanDY Soir: D. D. As 
the Rhododendron plants failed to succeed in 
your sandy soil, it will be necessary for you 
to prepare special soil for them. Take out a 
considerable amount of the sandy material and 
substitute a mixture of peat, leaf mould and 
good turfy loam. If yonu replant the long. 
straggling specimens, allow them to remain 
for a season and then cut them back, when 
they will probably break into growth at the 
base and make more shapely specimens. 


SHANKING IN GraPes: E. A. Without inspecting 
the borders we can only suggest that you 
have over-cropped the vines. In future crop 
the vines lightly, thin the bunches early and 
endeavour to obtain strong, well-ripened wood, 
cutting back the leading growth each season 
for a year or two to obtain strength in the 
vine. 


Srreer Trees: Forest Trees. There are 
numerous trees suitable for street planting, 
including the Plane, Poplar, Horse Chestnut, 


Lime, Mountain Ash, Acacia, White Beam, 
Ailanthus, Jersey and Cornish Elms, and 
Laburnum. With regard to mixing varieties, 
we know of a very attractive street which is 
planted with Golden Poplars and Prunus Pis- 
sardii arranged alternately, and another pretty 
combination in the same town is Silver Birch 
and Monntain Ash. The difficulty with mixed 
plantings is that one of the subjects is liable 
to grow more vigorously than the other. Horse 
Chestnut would be suitable for an avenue with 
little traffic, but we do not advise the planting 
of the Oaks you mention. The small flowering 
trees should be set about thirty-five feet apart, 
while the larger kinds need to be set from 
fifty to seventv feet apart. You will find an 
article on ‘* Trees for Street Planting”? in 
Gard. Chron. June 23, 1923, p. 352. 
THE MARKING OF Harp TENNIS Courts: J. J. 
The best method of marking out shale tennis 
courts in a satisfactory manner is undoubtedly 
a difficult question to decide, especially im 
public parks where so many different opinions 
exist among players. In the case of En-tout- 
Cas courts special tapes are generally provided 
for the purpose. Play-lines formed of 
wood on cement blocks are frequently 
used, but are not popular with ex- 
pert players. The shale tennis courts in the 
Manchester parks are marked out with 
whitening just in the same way as grass courts. 
Whenever possible this is done with the 
ordinary type of tennis marker, but when this 
ig not practicable, then it is done by hand by 
means of a garden line and a whitewash brush. 
Cenerally, if the shale on the play-lines is well 
damped _ before the whitening is applied, the 
it will not pick up and a mechanical marker 
will do the work quickly and well. A new 
type of marker suitable for shale courts has 
recentlv been placed on the market. The wet 
whitening in this case 1s blown on to the play- 
lines by means of compressed air, instead of 
being laid on with a wheel, as is done by the 
ordinary marker. ‘We have not had sufficient 
experience of this machine to be able to say 
whether or not it is likely to prove the success 
that its inventor anticipates. 


Received.—A. and B.—W. W— 
Comma Ww —W. H. A.—Pomona—w. M.-- 


J. S. D.—E. M.—N. S. Kent—M. M.—L. G. D. 


5, Senecio 
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COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, September 25, 1923. 





Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 
Apples— s. d. B. d. e.d. 8° d. 
James Grieve Melons, English 
4 bus. 3 6-7 6 ‘and Guernsey, 
Worcester each ... . 19-46 
Pearmain, —Cantaloupe ... 2 6- 5 0 
special .. 9 9-10 6 Nectarines, doz. 
best $ bus. 7 0-7 4 Special ... 12 0-18 0 
2nd. ae 3 0- 4 0 Best ooo eve 6 0- 9 0 
—Lord Derby, Nuts— 
bushel 5 50-68 — Cobs ... .. 01%-10 
—Warmer’s King 5 0- 7 6 —Walnuts, bag 14 0-15 0 
—Tyrolean ... 10 0-15 0 Oranges— 
Californian— —South African 
—Stirling Castle 5 0-60 Navels ... 18 0-22 6 
—Bramley’s —Seedling ... 18 0-210 
Seedling 50-80 — Australian, 
— Iamne's Prince case ... 25 0-30 0 
Albert 50-70 Peaches— 
—Gravenstein... 14 0-16 0 — English, doz. 
Bananas singles 14 0-25 0 Special . 12 0-24 0 
—<doubles .. 20 0-22 6 B st ... 6 0- 90 
Blackberries Ib. 0 4- 06 | Pears—half 
cultivated ,, 0 6-0 8 ie Nites Ger 8 6-10 6 
> lae 
PIER o; : 7 mont ... 8 6-10 6 
Grapes— Californian 
—Alicante ... 10-20 | — Beurre Hardy 30 0 32 0 
— Belgian .. 10-16 —2 case ives kee 
—Hamburgh ... 0 % 16 Piims= 
Grape Fruit— { toria 15 0-18 0 
—South Africa 15 0-20 0 —Monarch .. 11 0-14 0 
—Jamaica . 25 0-30 0 —Pond's Seed- ia 
ling ... 15 0-18 0 
pale case... 16 0-20 0 —Continental ... 5 0- 7 6 
—Messina, case 15 0-180 | —Daimson e 10 0-10 6 
rs — President ... 16 0-17 0 


Wholesale Prices. 
Onions, Valen- 8. d. s. d. 


Vegetables : Average 
8. d. B. d. 


Beans, outdoor— cian, case =... 9 0-10 6 
—Scarlets, buzhel 2 6- 3 6 E no 
— French Beans 0 4- 0 6 Peas, bushel ... 18 0-20 0 
Beets— Potatos, cwt. ... 50-86 
—New,doz.bun. 30- 40 Radishes, doz.... 10-1 6 
Den, oe re : = Spinach, tsieve 230-26 
rrots cwt. ... routs, ¢ bag. 
Cauliflower,doz 30-50 Monaka E . panes 
Celery, fan... 16-26 —English Pink 31 40 
Cucumber flat 10 0-12 0 —Pink and Whit: 20 40 
Maize, dozen 26-40 —White we 210-29 
Marrows, doz. ... 20-30 — Blue ... oe 20-30 
Mushrooms— —Guernsey - 20-26 
—Forced, lb. ... 20-30 — Dutch - 13-20 
—Field . 06-10 Turnip cwt. 6 6-76 


REMARKES.—Fair supplies of produce have been arail- 
able during the past week, but with the exception of 
a firm inquiry for Worcester Pearmain Apples and 
Monarch Piums, the demand has only been moderate. 
Heavy shipments of Plums from California now arriv- 
ing are probably too late to influence prices of the 
remainder of the English crop. Grapes have cased 
slightly in price, owing probably to increased consign- 
ments from Holland and Belgium; the value of 
Peaches, Melons and Figs remains at a fairly level rate. 
Large cooking Apples are a good trade, but the pro- 
portion of first-grade fruit arriving is small. Shipments 
of Apples from the Continent and America show an 
Increase, and prices have receded slightly. The Tomato 
trade has been extremely slow, arrivals from all 
scurces being heavy and the demand poor at almost 
any price. At the time of writing the prospects are 
brighter. Trade in Cucumbers has also been depressed, 
brought about probably by the large quantity of 
Tomatos on offer. Forced Mushrooms have been a 
bright feature, prices for these being firm. Beans and 
green vegetables have been abundant and cheap. In- 
quiries for Potatos are dull. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48's except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum s. d. s. à. 8.d. 8. d. 
cuneatum, —60', per doz. 12 0-150 
per doz. «> 10 0-18 0 —nivalls, 41's ,, 24 0-30 0 

—elegans .. 10 0-12 0 » 60's ,, ... 12 0-15 0 

Aralia Sieboldli.. 10 0-12 0 Hydrangeas 

Araucarias -- 30 0-48 0 white, doz.... 18 0-24 0 

Asparagus plu- Lilium longi- 
mosus -- 12 0-15 0 flomm, each 26-86 

—Sprenger! .. 12 0-18 0 —speciosum 

Aspidistra, green 48 0-72 0 album,each... 8 6- 40 

Asplenium, per —speciosum, 

OB. oe -- 12 0-18 0 rubrum, each 3 0- 8 6 

—32's .. .. 24 0-30 0 Nephrolepis, in 

Cacti, per tray, —32’8 .. oe 24 0-86 0 
12's, 158s .. 60-70 Palms, Kentia .. 24 0-30 0 

Chrysanthemums —60'8 .. .. 15 0-18 0 

—white,doz,.. 15 9-180 —Cocos .. 24 0-36 0 

—pink ,, » 18 0-210 Pteris, in variety 12 0-21 0 

—bronz,, ,, 18 0-120 —large 60% .. 50-60 

Crotons, per doz. 80 0-42 0 —small .. - 40-46 

Cyrtomium .. 10 0-15 0 —72’s, per tray 

Erica gracilis, of 15's ~ 8 6-40 
48’3 per doz... — — Solanums per doz-12 0-15 0 


RFEMARES.—Ericags are making their first appearance, 
consisting of nivalis, white, mostly in = sixtye and 
thumb pots; a few in forty-cight pots were on sale 
this morning. At present E. gracilis in small pots is 
the only colonred species offered for sale. Pot Chrys- 
anthemums are more plentiful and finer in quality. 
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Out Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s. d. 8. d. ed std 
Adiantam deco- Lilium lancifoum _ 
rum, doz. bun. 12 0-15 0 album, long, per ~ 

doz. blooms 3 6-"4¢ 


—cuneatum, per 


doz. bun. .. 80-10 0 | —short, ,, » 80-48 
Asparagus u- —Tubrum long, per 
mosus, per bun. doz. blooms 8 6- 40 
long trails, 6's 40-50 —short „p n 26 sy 
med. sprays... 2 6-3 6 Lily of the Valley, 
short , -- 10-16 Per doz, bun. 24 0-36 0 
— Sprenger], per bun. Michaelmas daisies, 
long sprays .. 26-80 var., per doz. 
— - 13-16 bun. 40-84 
short ,, - 00-10 Orchids, per dos. 
Asters. per doz, —Cattleyas .. 240-90 
bunches —Cypripediums 
—white... - 60-90 Pelargonium, 
—coloured ... 50-80 r doz. bunch, 
Cainations per ouble scariet— -6¢ 
dos. blooms.. 3 0- 4 6 Physalis per doz. 
Chrysanthemum, bun, 15 0-18 0 
per doz blooms Roses, per doz. 
—white, Pa 2 6- 8 0 bliooms— 
yellow » 30-70 | —Melod a 2036 
—bronze 2 6-50 —Ophel œ 2040 
—pink mi 8 0- 60 8mi per doz. 
spray per doz. trails .. œ 3646 
un. 10 0-15 0 Stephanotis, per 
Croton leaves, 72 pipe » 4046 
var.,perbun. 2 6-40 Stock, 
Gardenias, perbox 5 0- 70 | White per doz. 
Fern, French per bun ee ee 6 0- § 0 
doz. bun. .. 10-18 | Sweet Sultan, 
Ferget-me-not per white, per doz. 
doz. bun. .. 40-60 pun. < ne 30-46 
Heather, white ae Bea oe 
per doz. bun. 9 0-12 D leone pu per SOAN 
Lilium longiflorum doz. bun. 50-60 
long per doz. 66-70 | Violets, per doz 
8 » » «© 4070 bun. oe of 30-50 


REMARES.—Chrysanthemums havo become the chief 
feature in this department, and numerous varieties 
are on sale. All disbudded blooms are in excelent 
conditions. A few exhibition blooms are also being 
offered. Although trade has not been very brisk during 
the past weck, supplies of many subjects were ipsuft: 
cient for all requirements on Friday snd Saturday 
last. Lilium longiflorum in particular, which has 
become suddenly short, experienced a big rise in 
prices, which has been maintained up to this morning. 
L. lancifolium is also selling freely at increased prices. 
Richardias (Arums) are arriving in better condition 
and recciving more attention from buvers. Carnations 
and Roses are gradually shortening in quantity; better: 
quality blooms of the former are now on saie. Choice 
white blooms, such as Lapagerias, Stephanotis and 
Gardenias, are scarce. Small consignments of Lilv-oi- 
the-Valley are being sent from Holland, there being 
fewer of these flowers from home growers, the latter 
grown being preferred, ag the quality is much finer. 
Michaelmas Daisies are making a good 
variety King George receiving most attention. Singl: 
Violets are more plentiful and in much finer con- 
dition, the cooler weather being more suited to them. 
Physalis is arriving ip first-class condition, and hest 
quality spikes are soon cleared. There is a fine ele. 
tion of autumn foliage, which is now in demand {cr 
harvest festivals. 








SCHEDULES RECEIVED, 


The Society of the Four Northern Counties 
Fruit Show and Congress.—Ninth fruit show and 
congress, to be held in the Market Hall, Durham Cty. 
oa Wednesday and Thursday, October 10 and H— 
Secretary, Mr. A. Rawson, Western Lodge, Durham. 


Brighton. Hove and Sussex Horticultural 
Society.—Chrvysanthemum show, to be held in the 
Dome and Corn Exchange, Brighton, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, November 6 and 7, 1993.~—Secretary, Mr. 
H. J. Bingham, 60, Richmond Street, Queen's Park. 
Brighton, 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





Wm. CrtrtsH anb Sow, Lrtp., Barnet Nurseries, 
Barnet.—Roses: Michaelmas Daisies. 
SaMSONS, LTD., Kilmarnock.—Roses; Bulbs and Flower 


Roots. 
MaytHass GARDENS, Rolvenden.—Herbaceous and Rock 
Plants, Shrubs, Climbers, ete. 


G. H. Puaxr asp Co., Chester.—Bulbs, Roses, Frat 
Trees, ete. , a 

FRANK Cast anD Co., Braiswick Rose Gardens, Ce! 
chestcr—Roses. 

PatL’s Roran Necrsrries, Waltham  Cross.—Roses. 
Kino’s Acre Ntrsznies, Ltp., Hereford.—Forest Trees, 
Conifers, ete. 
Gro. PyrNr, DENVER 

Fruits. 
“ PREMIER” Srep CO., LtD., Brighton.—Bulbs Ros 
Fruit Trees, etc. 


NURSERIES, Topsbam, Deven.— 


es, 


Poreign. ae 
V. LemMoinr ann Sox, Rue du Montet, Nancy.—Green 
house Plants, Shrubs, ete. 2. sen 
Rivoire Prre er Firs, 16, Rue d'Algerie neer 
Plant Novelties. 
ALESSANDRO SQUADRILtI, Na, les, Italy.—Neow Pa 
VILMORIN-ANDRIEUx Fr Cir, 4, Quai de Is Megisser® 
Paris.—Plants, Bulbs, Strawberries, etc, Horti- 
Ustnn DU Vestn, 8, Rue Claude-Decan, Parisi" 
cultural Buildings, ete 
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AVERAGE Meran TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty years 
at Greenwich, 50.9°. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, Ootober 3, 
10 a.m.: Bar., 29.7.; temp., 52°. Weather—Showery. 





It is not often that the 

The Advance student of science reads 
of Knowledge such an arresting passage 
of Fungous as that contained on p- 
Pests. 168 in the citation from 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle 

seventy-five years ago. . Perusing it the 
mind is carried back the better part of a 
century and may contemplcte with philoso- 
phical interest the disputations which 
ranged round the birth of new knowledge. 
In those days the now universally accepted 
fact that fungous parasites are responsible 
for many of the most serious diseases ví 
plants was the subject of surmise and dis- 
pute. The pioneers—de Bary in Germany, 
and Miles Berkeley in this country—had 
already, at the time of which we write, 
produced evidence which was ultimately to 
prevail in favour of the view that plant 
disease is often caused by specific fungi. 
But there is a long lag in the prevailing 
of truth, and the older school of scientists 
and horticulturists opposed a stout resist- 
ance, or what is worse, a bland indifference 
to the discoveries of their contemporaries. 
How marked must have been the indiffer- 
ence on the part of men of science to 
Berkeley’s discoveries is indicated by the 
fact that although he began publishing the 
results of his researches in these pages in 
1834, his merits were so unrecognised in 
scientific circles that in 1863, when he re- 
ceived a Royal Medal from the Royal 
Society he had not been elected to a fellow- 
ship of that society. Horticulturists like- 


wise displayed for a long time a tenacious 
disbelief in the parasitic nature of such plant 
diseases as late blight of Potatos, mildew 
of vines, etc. Confronted with the univer- 
sal presence of a specific fungus in or on 
the tissues of a diseased plant, they argued 
that the fungus was merely a scavenger 
alighting and battening on the tissues after 
they are dead. Gradually, however, the 
experimental evidence in favour of the 
theory of fungus parasitism became toc 
strong to be ignored. So early as 1847 
Berkeley described the vine mildew, Oidium 
‘Tuckeri, which had attacked with disastrous 
results the vines in Mr. Tucker’s nursery 
at Margate, and had persuaded him to apply 
sulphur as a remedy. The success which 
attended this method of treatment must have 
had a profound effect in modifying the 
opinions of contemporary horticulturists. In 
those middle years of last century, late 
blight of Potatos was peculiarly prevalent, 
and the knowledge that its occurrence is 
invariably associated with the presence of 
the fungus Phytopthora infestans un- 
doubted!ly helped gardeners to recognise that 
in parasitic fungi they have some of their 
worst enemies. But the main credit for 
their conversion, at all events so far as 
British gardeners are concerned, rests with 
Berkeley, who for thirty years—from 1854 
until 1884—-wrote regularly and vigorously 
in these pages on the subject of fungi and 
their pathogenic activities. Yet in spite of 
the vast body of knowledge which has been 
built up by successive generafions of investi- 
gators on the foundations so surely laid by 
Berkeley, the diseases are still with us and 
still take a vast annual toll of the produce 
of farm and garden. To combat them re- 
quires unceasing vigilance and. large outlay 
in spraying outfit, fungicides and labour. 
The impatient may find in the fact that pre- 
ventive measures are even at the present 
day but crude, ground for complaint against 
the investigators who work: at life ‘histories 
of pathogenic fungi and propound remedies 
for their destruction. But to those who see 
things in a truer light, it is by no means 
a reflection on the ability and assiduity of 
mycologists that their labours have not been 
¿ble to exterminate our fungeus pests. For 
the soils and the climate of this country are 
of endless variety, and plants have to be 
grown not only under ideal and perfect con- 
ditions, but under average conditions, Hence 
it is that their fungous enemies have ample 
opportunity for renewing their attacks year 
after year. Thev have also the advantage 
of `“ getting their blow in first ’’; for it is 
impossible, or all but impossible, to adopt 
preventive measures against every kind of 
potential pest, and only too often when in 
circumstances of weather and soil favourable 
to it the fungous parasite has taken hold of 
a crop, it is too late to save the plant. The 
wise gardener, however, much as he may 
feel harassed by the numerous prescriptions 
which he is urged to try, does not refuse to 
keep abreast of the advance in knowledge 
of fungous diseases. He learns all that tnere 
is to be learned about these enemies of 
garden and orchard, and uses his judgment 
as to the adoption of means of combating 
them. Best of all means is still, as it al- 
ways has been, good cultivation. Doubtless 
in the future the plant breeder will provide 
us with immune of resistant strains of plants 
which will each be proof against the several 
diseases which now attack them. But it is 
a far cry to that happy day, and in the 
meantime gardeners must perforce be con- 
tent to seek always to improve their culti- 
vation, to learn more of the peculiarities of 
their soil, to grow chiefly those varieties 


which do best in their several districts, and 
to adopt, when epidemics promise, those 
remedial measures, which mycologists have 
devised for the control of fungous pests. 
Nor, if they view the story in fair perspec- 
tive, can they withhold, admiration for the 
unceasing labours of the long line of British 
mycologists, the first of whom was Berkeley, 
who have elucidated and are elucidating the 
dark wavs of these enemies of the cultivator 
and of his plants. . 





Cem 


Imperial Fruit Show Oonferences.—In con- 
junction with the Imperial Fruit Show to be 
held at Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester, from 
October 26 to November 3, a series of con- 
ferences has been arranged, ‘The programme 
is as follows:—On Monday, October 29, at 2 
p.m., Mr. H. Goodwin, Manchester, will pre- 
side, and the subject of ‘“ The Commercial 
Storage of Apples and Pears’’ will be dis- 
cussed; a representative of Messrs. J. and E. 
Hall, Ltd., will be in attendance to answer 
technical questions. On Tuesday, October 30, 
at 2 p.m., Mr. H. V. Taylor, Deputy Con- 
troller of Horticulture, will preside, and an 
address on “The Manuring of Fruit-Tree 
Plantations ” will be given by Mr. T. Wallace, 
of the Research Station, Long Ashton, Bristol. 
In the evening, at 7 p.m., Mr. R. G. Hatton, 
Fost Malling Pesearch Station, will lecture on 
“ Fruit Growing in Small Gardens.” On 
Wednesday, October 31, at 2 p.m., Mr. W. G. 
Lobjoit, Controller of Horticulture, will take 
the chair, and the subject for discussion will 
be “The Marketing and Distribution of Fruit.” 
The National Federation of Retail Fruiterers 
will move a resolution relating to the market- 
ing and distribution of fruit, and the dele- 
gates of the National Farmers’ Union, Federa- 
tion of British Growers, and National Federa- 
tion of Fruit and Potato Trades’ Associations 
will join in the discussion. On Thursday, 
November 1, at 7 p.m., Mr. W. Herrod Hemp- 
sall, Technical Adviser in Beekeeping to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, will lecture on ‘‘ Bee- 
keoping,” while at the meeting on Friday, 
November 2, “The Dietary Value of the 
Apple” will be discussed 


Proposed Show at Southport.—The question of 
holding a floral féte on up-to-date lines, and 
evening water carnivals on a very large scale in 
Southport next summer, is under consideration. 
Southport is well adapted for a show 
of this description; in fact, the town has 
been known for a long time as ‘‘ England’s Sea- 
side Garden City.’’ It is eighteen miles from 
Liverpool, and less than an hour’s train journey 
trom Manchester. It has a population of over 
70,000. At a well attended meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the horticultural trade held on 
the 27th ult. there was general agreement that 
a floral fête and water carnival should be held 
at Southport during three days in the last 
week in August and that Victoria Park would 
be an excellent site for the féte. The Mayor 
and Mayoress entertained the representatives 
to tea in the Mayor’s parlour and the Mayor 
presided at a dinner given to those present 
during the evening. 


Famous Woods for Forestry Commission.—For 
some time past negotiations have been proceed- 
ing between the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
and the Nei Commissioners for the purchase 
of the famous and extensive forest land of 
Glenmore, Strathspey. The final details are 
now being adjusted, and the bargain is expected 
to be completed very shortly. Glenmore has 
about 3,000 acres of plantable land, and is 
admirably adapted for, and intended to be 
utilised as, a nursery. With an altitude of over 
1,000 feet, Glenmore forms part of the old 
Caledonian forest, and its Scots Firs have always 
been ranked as among the finest grown in the 
country. Time and again magnificent speci- 
mens from this forest area have been on view 
at forestry exhibitions, where their great height 
and circumference have evoked warm admira- 
tion. It was to Glenmore, one of Morayshire’s 
fairest spots, the Government sent during the 
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war over 300 Canadian woodmen to cut down 
the standing timber. There, for over 18 months, 
they cut, milled and transported millions of 
cubic feet for service overseas. It may be 
recalled that a speech made at Glenmore to the 
Canadian woodmen by Mr. Lloyd George, caused 
some bitter feeling among natives of the district, 
which for generations has been a nursery for 
foresters. Mr. George, in commending the 
Canadians’ labours, said they had given an 
object lesson to our woodmen in the way of 
felling trees, and that prior to their coming 
from Canada, the position in this country was 
to wait for the first gale of wind to blow down 
the giant Firs! The resentment felt among 
Morayshire foresters was somewhat keen, for as 
a matter of fact these men had forgotten more 
about tree-felling than many of the Canadians 
had ever learned ; indeed, many of the latter had 
never wielded axe or saw until they began 
operations on the woods of Glenmore. 


Manufacture of Walking-Sticks as a Rural 
Industry.—In the September issue of the 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture there 
is an interesting article dealing with the 
“ Manufacture of Walking Sticks as a Rural 
Industry,” contributed by the Rural Industries 
Intelligence Bureau. The industry is considered 
to be particular], well suited to many partially 
disabled ex-Service men, especially where they 
need a country life or are unfitted for’ employ- 
ment in urban industry. We gather from 
this article that the English natural-stick cutter 
will find his chief source of supply in such 
subjects a; Ash, Aspen, Birch, Blackthorn, 
Cherry, Sweet Chestnut, Crab, Elm, Furze, 
Hazel, Holly, Hornbeam, Maple, Mountain 
‘Ash, and Hawthorn. When the roots have 
sufficient size or characteristic shape to form 
handles or knobs, the saplings are used, but 
scmetimes, also, the small branches of larger 
trees. Particulars regarding methods of dry- 
ing, peeling, and shaping the sticks are given, 
and we commend the article to the notice of 
partially disabled ex-Service men who have had 
horticultural or forestry experience. 


Rose Trials at Bagatelle, 1924-1925.—\. 
Forestier, Superintendent of the Parks and 
Promenades of Paris, informs us that trials of 
new Roses will be held at Bagatelle, during the 
coming season of 1924-1925, as in previous years. 
All new Roses sent for trial should, so far as 
possible, have been raised in pots and at least 
five spcimens should be sent before April 30, 
1924. At the same time a note should be sent 
stating the name, origin and parentage of the 
variety and any special treatment required for 
it. The plants will be put out as soon as they 
reach Bagatelle and will remain there until 
the month of October, 1925, so that the judges 
may be able to study the yrowth and flowering 
of the plants’ during two seasons. All letters 
concerning the Rose trials should be sent to Le 
Conservateur des Promenades de Paris, 4, Route 
du Champ-d’Entrainement, par Neuilly (Seine), 
Paris; and the plants forwarded to Roseraie 
de Bagatelle, Bois de Boulogne, Neuilly-Porte- 
Maillot Station, Paris. 

Scarcity of Roman Hyacinths.—There is a 
great scarcity of white Roman Hyacinths this 
Season, and growers in this country are ex- 
periencing a difficulty in obtaining bulbs. The 
scarcity is chiefly owing to unfavourable weather 
in the Ollioules district of France this year, 
where the bulbs are principally grown; and the 
crop proved a very poor one, so that no British 
bulb firms have received anything like their 
usual supplies. A prominent member of the bulb 
trade informs us that for years past the supplies 
of white Roman Hyacinths have been decreasing, 
and in consequence prices have risen so much 
that at the present time Roman Hyacinths are 
scarcely worth the money asked for them. In 
view of this it may be useful to readers to know 
that specially prepared Dutch Hyacinths are 
very suitable for early blooming and are an ex- 
cellent substitute. The bulbs are taken up 
out of the ground very early in the season 
and subjected to artificial warmth, thus 
giving the bulbs the character of those ripened 
off early under a hot sun. These specially pre- 


pared Hyacinths may be flowered extra early, and 
a succession of bloom be easily obtained during 
January, forming a decoration far superior to 
that obtained from Roman Hyacinths. The best 
sorts are l’Innocence and Arentine Arendsen 
(white); Lady Derby (pink); Gertrude (rose); 
La Victoire (rose-crimson) ; Garibaldi (crimson) ; 
Lenotel (light blue); Dr. Lieber (bright blue) ; 
Marie (dark blue); and Yellow Hammer (yel- 
low). The authority referred to states that he 
would not be surprised if in a comparatively few 
years the French Romap Hyacinth is a flower 
of the past and, in his opinion, one which will 
not be missed. 


Dr. W. F. Bewley.—A native of Northumber- 
land, Dr. W. F. Bewley graduated‘ at Durham 
University and finally obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Science. Being keenly interested in 
all matters pertaining to the scientific aspects 
of. agricultural and horticultural matters, he 
became attached to the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station and later became Director of the Ex- 

erimental and Research Station at Cheshunt in 
Hertiordahire, an extremely useful Institution of 
special service to the large number of growers 
in the Lea Valley, and financed by them through 





DR. W. 


F. BEWLEY. 


the Nursery and Market Garden. Industries’ 
Development Society. The principal function of 
the Research Station is to study the many prob- 
lems connected with the cultivation of crops 
under glass and to conduct experiments with a 
-view to increasing the output of the crops most 
cultivated in the district. The problems also 
include those of crop management and manurial 
treatment, as well as the identification of diseases 
and pests and the giving of advice for their 
prevention and cure. Dr. Bewley has investi- 
gated successfully many plant disease problems, 
principally in connection with the Tomato, and 
has written numerous scientific papers dealing 
with these matters. At the present moment he 
has a book in the press entitled Diseases of 
Glasshouse Plants, which ‘s to be published by 
Messrs. Benn Bros. Dr, Bewley is convinced 
that complete co-operation between the practical 
grower and the scientist will lead ultimately 
to the solution of many herticultural problems 
which at present are shrouded in mystery, and 
fortunately he has won the confidence of the 
many keen business men who have made the 
Lea Valley famous as a great horticultural pro- 
ducing centre. 


Distribution of Surplus Pedigree Fruit Tres 
Stocks at East Malling.—A distribution of sur- 
plus fruit-tree stocks and varieties of soft fruit 
true to name, has again been sanctioned by the 
Executive Committee of the East Malling Re- 


search Station, under the following conditions: 
(a) Stocks, bushes, etc., are to be distributed 
on the understanding that they will be used for 
stool-bed purposes, or for propagation by 
cuttings, etc.; (b) to ensure this, they will only 
be distributed in small quantities and at the 
prices fixed by the committee (and forwarded on 
application); (c) applications for such material 
must be to hand by November 10, 1923, and 
the distribution will take place as early as 
possible during December, 1923, and January, 
1924; (d) applications from subscribers to the 
Building Fund of the Station to have priority ; 
(e) all applications to be addressed to The 
Secretary, East Malling Research Station, East 
Malling, Kent. 


The Oldest Botanic Gardens.—A writer in the 
Gartenwelt (Berlin) draws attention to the fact 
that, although in ancient times collections of 
plants existed which could be considered to 
be the equivalent of the modern botanic 
gardens, the range of the plants must have 
been very limited before the discovery of 
America or the opening up of the continent 
of Africa. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, however, the movement towards 
botanic gardens was rapid, end in 1560 there 
were already fifty of such gardens in Italy, the 
first, at Pisa, having been founded in 1543. 
The one at Padua was founded in 1546, and 
is the oldest still existing in the world; it ° 
contains a ‘Chaste tree” (Vitex Agnus- 
castus) said to be 370 years old. The garden 
at Bologna was founded in 1568, and those at 
Rome and Florence were commenced about the 
Same time, while the one at Leiden, the 
famous Dutch University town, dates from 


1575. 


Sweet Pea Trials in 1924.—The National Sweet 
Pea Society is making arrangements for the 
holding of a trial of new Sweet Peas during 
the forthcoming season and raisers and dis- 
tributors who wish to send seeds of new 
varieties for these trials should communicate 
at once with the Secretary, Mr. A. C. Bartlett, 
318, Kew Road, Kew, Surrey. 


R.H.S. Dinner in connection with Holland 
Park Hall Show.—The Royal Horticultural 
Society gave a dinner at the Hotel Cecil on 
Tuesday last to the judges, the members of its 
standing committees, and the chief exhibitors of 
the Holland Park Hall show. In the absence of 
the President, Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell of 
Kilvey presided, and he made sympathetic 
reference to the death of Lady Lambourne, and 
the consequent absence of the President. The 
health of the committees, judges and exhibitors 
was proposed by the Chairman and responded to 
by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Mr. E. J. Holland 
and Mr. J. Whitton. A visitor from South 
Africa, in response to an invitation by the 
Chairman for a speech, said that horticulturists 
had overlooked the possibilities of the South 
African flora in providing new garden plants, 
and he urged them to give less attention to 
plant expeditions to China and to devote some 
of their energies to the wild flora of Africa. 
Their exhibitions in South Africa were not to 
be compared with those held in this country, but 
the shows of wild flowers, collected mainly 
through organisations associated with schools, 
were fascinatingly interesting. In response to 
the toast of his health, proposed by Mr. W. 
Cuthbertson, Lord Grenfell referred to some of 
the difficulties of the Society during the war, 
and especially in connection with the desire of 
the military to acquire the hall, offices, and even 
the library. 


New Allotments Bill.—The Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Union of Allotment 
Holders has given final approval to the 
draft of a new Allotments Bill which is to 
be introduced into Parliament. The principa! 
object of the Bill is to provide facilities for 
security of tenure for allotment holders. The 
tenancy of an allotment is sometimes taken into 
consideration when assessing poor law relief and 
old age pensions, and a strong protest was 
registered against this by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Union of Allotment 
Holders. 
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Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Sunday, October 7: Wakefield Tulip Society’s 
meeting. Monday, October 8: United Horti- 
cultural Benefit and Provident Society’s meet- 
ing; Bath Gardeners’ Society’s meeting. Tues- 
day, October 9: Jersey Gardeners’ Society’s 
meeting. Wednesday, October 10: Four 
Northern Counties Fruit Show and Congress 
(two days) in the Market Hali, Durham City ; 
Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting; 
East Anglian Horticultural Society’s meeting. 
Thursday, October 11: Wargrave and District 
Gardeners’ Society’s meeting. Friday, October 
12: Foots Cray Horticultural Society’s show. 
Saturday, October 13: Elstree and District 
Horticultural Society’s show. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five 
Years Ago.—Flower Borders. I have a border 
in my garden which has, this year, been filled 
as described below, and of which the effect is, 
at this moment, very brilliant, and I would 
ba much obliged by some suggestions with a 
view to filling it in future years with some 
variety, but with equal effect. The situation 
of the garden is in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, and the space to be filied in the border 
in question is in length 120 feet, and in 
breadth 12 feet. The present arrangement is 
as follows:—lst (i.e., nearest the gravel walk 
in front of it), a row of scarlet Verbenas; 
2nd, Nemophila insignis; 3rd, white Stocks; 
4th, Erysimum Peroffskianum: 5th, Malope 
grandiflora; 6th, Dahlias; 7th, Hollyhocks. 
The Hollyhocks and Dahlias I should have no 
objection to continue in the same spot, but the 
rows in front of them might be varied in 
different years, provided an equally brilliant 
arrangement of colours, and suitable pro- 
portion as to the height of the plants, were 
preserved. They may either be annuals or 
occasionally (if thought equally  suitahle) 
plunged greenhouse plants. A list of either 
or both kinds, of suitable colours and height, 
would much oblige. J. D., Gard. Chron., 
September 30, 1848. 





THE BULB GARDEN. 


YELLOW CROCUSES AND PHEASANTS. 


THOsE who are purposing planting Crocuses 
in quantity in the grass will do well to be 
aware of the fact that many birds are specially 
partial to yellow Crocuses and will frequently 
destroy the flowers. Pheasants are destructive 
both to the flowers and corms. It is rather 
singular that they leave the blue, white and 
striped varieties alone, while the yellow 
sorts may be entirely eradicated by these 
birds. I know of several places where 
Crocuses were planted in vast numbers 
in the grass. In these the yellows have 
gradually disappeared; while the blue, 
white, and striped sorts have increased very 
greatly. I have in mind a broad stretch of 
lawn in front of a large mansion where in 
spring there are myriads of Crocuses of all 
colours except yellow, which were planted in 
the same proportion at the same time. It was 
found that the pheasants not only destroyed 
the flowers but pecked the corms away. As 
yellow ,Crocuses Were desired these had to he 
planted in an enclosed garden where the 
pheasants scarcely ever entered, owing to the 
place being so much frequented. S. A. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING LILIES. 


AMONGST autumn-flowering Lilies, L. auratum 
is one of the noblest, and, given a cool, moist 
rooting medium, one of the easiest to grow. 
Well-sheltered, semi-shaded spots in the wood- 
land suit it admirably, and if the natural soil 
is a sandy loam or of a peaty nature. little 
preparation will be necessarv. If the soil is of 
a heavv nature, however, large holes should 
be opened and filled with a mixture of loam, 
sand, peat and decayed vegetable refuse, which 
will render the texture porous. 

Another position in which Lilies succeed is 
in Rhododendron or Azalea beds or in any bed 


where the soil is cool and peaty, and where the 
overgrowth is not too crowded. Planted deeply 
in such positions L. auratum will do well for two 
or three years, after which the bulbs will be 
likely to have increased so much that it will 
be a good plan to lift and divide them. 

There are several good garden varieties of 
this fine Lily. L. a. platyphyllum is of great 
size and vigour, with handsome blossoms, beauti- 
fully spotted and sometimes so much ag a foot 
across. L. a. platyphyllum virginale has a 
yellow band in each division with pale yellow 
spots, and L. a. rubro-vittatum has a red band 
on each petal. 





are many good varieties of this Lily, but prob- 
ably the best for out-door planting is L. s. 
roseum superbum. 

L. tigrinum is one of the latest flowering 
of our Lilies, and probably the most widely 
cultivated of all. Its bold, turn-cap form is 
well known, and its dark stems, black-spotted 
petals and deep brown, rust-coloured anthers 
combine to make it most attractive and decors- 
tive. There are several good forms of it he- 
sides the type, which is always a capital garden 
plant. L. t. Fortunej and L. t. F. giganteum 
are good varieties, but the finest of all is L. t. 
splendens, which is a very strong grower with 


FIG. 72.—MONTBRETIA JESSIE, R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT, SEPTEMBER 18 (SEE P. 178). 


When well-grown the flower spikes of L. 
auratum rêach a height of from 6 feet to 8 feet, 
and bear from five to twenty flowers on a 
stem, but it is most beautiful when the numbor 
of blossoms borne is not so great as to crowd 
the head. 

When buying imported bulbs of L. auratum 
it is not wise to purchase too early in the 
season, as the first consignments sometimes con- 
tain insufficiently ripened bulbs, which arrive 
in a limp and flabby condition. 

L. speciosum is also a beautiful, late-flowering 
Lily, and deservedly a favourite. Although 
often grown as a pot plant, it has great merit 
as a border subject, owing to the attractive 
qualities of its flowers. It succeeds under similar 
conditions to those advised for L. auratum, but 
being of a less vigorous habit, it should be 
given a more forward position in planting. There 


large flowers of splendid colour. Tiger Lilies 
may be readily increased by means of the 
bulbils, which most of them produce in the 
axils of. the leaves. These may be grown to 
flowering-bulb size in three or four years. 

All the Lilies mentioned have an upper root- 
ing system from the base of the stems, in addi- 
tion to the roots that come from the bulbs, 
hence deep planting should be practised to insure 
that the upper roots, which help to nourish 
the growing stems, should be well under the 
surface of the soil. In well-prepared ground L. 
speciosum and L. tigrinum should be planted 
from 6 inches to 8 inches deep and L. auratum 
even as much as 10 or 12 inches. In addition, 
a surface mulching of rotten manure to keep 
the ground cool and provide nutriment is de- 
sirable for the welfare of these plants. W, 
Auton, Pyrford Court Gardens, Woking. 









The Week’s Work. 2 
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THE OROHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BaRxER, Gardener to His Grace the Duxes or 
MaRkisorovag, K.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodetock, Oxon. 

Seedling Orchids.—Seedling Cattleyas and 
Laelio-Cattleyas raised from seed sown in the 
spring of the present year, and pricked off into 
store pots as soon as they were of sufficient size 
to handle, should be large enough to be trans- 
ferred to single pots. It is important in the 
cultivation of seedling Orchids that as soon 
as the small plants fill their pots they should 
be repotted at the earliest possible moment, as 
if allowed to overgrow each other there would 
be a difficulty in separating them. They should 
be grown close to the root-glass, as they need 
all the light available in winter: an even tem- 
perature of about 65° is suitable at all times, 
with sufficient atmospheric humidity to create 
suitable growing conditions. Seedlings in small 
pots that have matured their first pseudo-bulbs. 
and are developing new roots from the base of 
the growths, should be repotted and given 
every encouragement to develop. They will not 
make much growth during the winter, but 
develop roots to an extraordinary extent, which 
will be the means of the plants making satisfac- 
tory growth next season. No attempt should 
be made to rest these small plants, but they 
should be grown on continually until the flower- 
ing stage is reached. They should not be 
allowed to suffer for the want of water, or from 
an excess of it, neither should they be allowed 
to become pot bound. It is advisable, wherever 
possible, to grow them in a small house by 
themselves, but, where this is not possible, they 
may be stood on a shelf in a house having a 
suitable temperature. The compost may consist 
of a mixture of Osmunda, Al fibre, and clean 
Sphagnum-moss in equal parts, with half- 
decayed Oak leaves added. The materia] should 
be made moderately ‘firm around the plants, 
which, after repotting, are best grown in a 
close case for a few weeks until the roots begin 
to enter the new material, when they will be 
the better for“ more air. The larger plants 
should be renotted in compost of a coarser 
nature, until the time they: are placed in their 
flowering pots, when they may be grown in the 
same material as the full-grown plants. 


Seedling Oypripediums.—The above remarks 
apply also to seedlings of this family, the only 
exception is in the material in which the plants 
are grown. These plants grow much better in 
a peat fibre and Sphagnum-moss compost com- 

sed of equal quantities of each. They should 
be potted rather firmly. These plants should 
not be exposed to quite so much light as in the 
case of Cattleyas and Lnaelio-Cattlevas. Grow 
the plants in a warm, moist corner, in rather a 
shady position of the house in which other 
members of this family grow satisfactorily. 


Seedling Oymbidiums.—These seedlings may 
be treated in precisely the same manner,- the 
only difference is they needa position- neaf the 
roof glass in a house having an intermediate 
temperature. In their early stages these plants 
need a good compost, but they like something of 
an open nature. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


. J. Hartiess, Gardener to Major J. F. HARRISON, 
ne Aeie’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 


Grease Banding.—With an increase of cater- 
pillars in the past few years, the efficacy of this 
work has again been considered. The trouble 
is where an estate is well timbered with Oak 
and other trees of which the caterpillar is 
equally fond, the question 1s what and what 
should not be grease-banded? dls it worth 
while to band fruit trees and leave others alone? 
The point to remember 1s that if the female 
winter moth is effectively barred from reaching 
the branches of a tree during the autumn, it 
will be by no means an easy task for young 
caterpillars in early spring to transport them- 
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selves from an unbanded tree unless in very 
close proximity. The contention that the male 
moth will convey the wingless female on its 
back to the tree and thus overcome the grease 
band obstacle I have so far failed to prove. 
With the aid of a powerful acetylene lamp I 
have seen the female moths climbing up the 
stems of standard trees and become entangled 
in the grease. If the grease used is liable to 
run, it is advisable to make a collar of the 
lower part of the grease band. Any injurious 
liquid will thus be dislodged about an inch from 
the bark; certain greases are very detrimental 
to the bark of the younger trees. To prevent 
thera being dirt-splashed, the bands should, 
where possible, be at least 3 feet from the 
ground. Witter moths become active towards 
the end of September, so that the work of 
grease-baniing should be completed by the first 
week of October. Growers who continually 
tilled the ground beneath the trees by hoeing 
in the early part of summer will have disturbed 
the hibernating pupae, and assisted birds in 
finding them. 


Planting.—Give earnest consideration to this 
work. and all preparations for new plantations. 
The selection of trees should be made known 
to the nurseryman. It is advisable to know the 
nature of the soil the trees have been growing 
in. Trees planted with their roots near the 


` surface are less liable to become diseased. and 


the fruit will show better colour. On heavy 
or damp soils trees should be raised about 
6 inches on mounds above the level of the 
ground. After planting, the trees should be 
securely staked. In the case of larger trees it 
is advisable to use three stakes in tripod 
fashion. The ends of these should be so placed. 
using cloth or sacking if necessary, to prevent 
rubbing during windy weather. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By Joms Cocrtts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanio 
Gardens, Kew. 


Oanna.—Plants of Canna that have done duty 


in the greenhouse may be stored for the winter. 
For this purpose the stems may be partly 


shortened. and the plants turned out of their . 


pots, storing them with the balls intact. 
Cannas generally keep badly, or fail to start 
well the following season if they are kept too 
dry during the winter. Any frost-proof shed 
that is fairly moist will serve as a store; I find 
the plants keep best stored under a bench in a 
cool greenhouse, from which frost is just 
excluded. 


Hydrangea. —Large specimen Hydrangeas may 
be stored for the winter in the same manner 
as Fuchsias; but as they will withstand much 
more frost than Fuchsias they may be win- 
tered in an open-fronted, lean-to shed, protect- 
ing material being hung up in front during 
severe weather. 


Double Wallflowers.—These ilowers -are very 
useful for greenhouse decoration. Plants that 
have been prom for this purpose should be 
lifted and placed in pots, afterwards standing 
them in cold frames for the winter. There are 
numbers of. other hardy biennial or herbaceous 
plants suitable for growing in pots for conserva- 
tory decoration; they include such well-known 
plants as Canterbury Bells, Dicentra spectabilis, 
Anchusa italica var. Dropmore, which is a 
beautiful plant for early flowering in the cool 
or unheated greenhouse, and Ptlygonatum 
multiflorum (Solomon’s Seal). There are also 
many beautiful varieties of Astilbe suitable for 
this purpose. Well-grown plants of the many 
fine varieties of Campanula persicifolia ; 
especially the variety Telham Beauty, are very 
suitable for this purpose, and some time during 
this month they should be lifted and placed 
in suitablesized pots; six-inch or seven-inch 
pots will accommodate large plants. They are 
best stood out-of-doors at the foot of a wall, 
plunging the pots to the rims in ashes to pro- 
tect them from damage by frost. All the hardy 
subjects are best treated in this way, leaving 
them out-of-doors until such time as it is 
necessary to take them indoors, either for 
forcing or to be brought on slowly in a cool 
house. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By C. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LaDy å 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 


Poppy Anemones.—Civen open weather and 
the soil in workable order, varieties of Anemone 
coronaria may be pated from October until 
March. Garden soil of an average quality will 
suit them—the quality of the soil being less 
important than free drainage. As a rough 
guide plant the roots 2 inches deep, and 5 to 6 
inches apart. Should the winter threaten to he 
severe, or if the garden is exposed, afford the 
plants a light protection of Bracken Fern or 
some such material during very wintry weather 
These windflowers should not be allowed to 
become dry when carrying their flower buds in 
spring or they will fail of their best. Their 
range of colouring is wide, and the flowers last 
long in water when cut. 


Early-flowering GQladioli.—This section of 
(Gladioli is, perhaps, mostly grown in pots for 
gentle forcing in spring. The plants are, how- 
ever, equally adapted for outdoor beds or 
borders, and the corms may be planted now 
until mid-December. Select ground that is not 
heavy in texture, and let it be well worked and 
made moderately rich with oid manure. !unag 
hard frosts place a few evergreen branches over 
the border as a means of safeguarding the 
plants from possible harm. 


Carnations.— Where it is the custom to plant 
Carnations in the autumn, choose a day when 
the soil is drv enough to allow it to be handled 
freely. Unless the ground be r manure 
need not be added, but give it a dressing of old 
lime rubble. Make the plants firm when setting 
them in their positions. If circumstances do not 
favour present planting, the layers may be 
severed and left around the parent plants, or 
they may be placed in small pots and plunged 
in coal ashes in a cold frame, as may be most 
convenient, until spring. 


Removal of Plants.—Plants in tubs or vases 
that have been occupying places in the flower 
garden during the season should be brought 
indoors, for although some are hardy enough 
not to be greatly harmea by slight frosts, 
vet. their beauty may be marred. Stock plants 
of any kind not yet secured should be attended 
to before ıt is too late—after which the various 
beds, as they become unsightly, should be 
cleared and made ready for planting the spring 
bedding plants. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. Mrsssncer, Gardener to J. A. Branzzs, Esq- 
Woolveretone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 


Orchard House.—If there are any Apples, 
Pears, and Plums still hanging on the trees the 
ventilation of the house will need careful atten- 
tion, and if birds are troublesome every open: 
ing should be netted to keep them out. If the 
house is heated. a little warmth in the pipes 
during damp weather will be necessary to pr 
serve Plums in good condition. An abundant 
supply of air should be admitted whenever the 
outside conditions permit. If the house 18 un- 
heated, it is much more difficult to maintain à 
dry, buoyant atmosphere during damp weather. 
Under such conditions the ventilators should be 
kept nearly closed, and as little moisture 3$ 

ssible used in the house. The time is at 
hand for replanting or root-pruning trees at 
have made gross growth and failed to frut 
satisfactorily. In a house in which the trees 
are planted out there are generally a few es 
require attention. Either they have not torme 
and matured their fruit buds, or the growt 
is too rank, and few. if any, fruit buds are 7 
be found. In the first case the trees should 
be removed and planted out-of-doors, filling Las 
places with others from the reserve aii 
and if there are sufficient trees well set wt 
fruit buds to permit of the removal of the es 
growers, it will be advisable to use then. 
Otherwise lift and roof-prune the trees. cutting 
back fairly closely all strong, fibreless Se 
Notches should be made at intervals and ries 
open by means of a small stone or $ a 
imperishable material, and the tree pint ad 
position. A little fresh loam should be pla 
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about the roots, If the soil is in a moist con- 
dition it is advisable not to apply water for 
some days after planting, and then to give the 
soil a good soaking. 


Cleansing the Trees.—After the leaves have 
fallen, prune and thoroughly cleanse the trees 
of any form of parasitic life or mossy growths. 
Paraffin emulsion is an excellent insecticide, and 
it is possible to use it in a much stronger form 
when the trees are at rest than at any other 
period. If badly infested with scale or 
American blight, scrub the affected parts with 
the emulsion, working it well into cracks and 


corners. Should the trees be reasonably free 
from insect pests, spraying them thorougly will 
answer. Alkali wash will remove mossy 


growths, leaving the bark clean and bright. 
After the pruning and cleansing operations are 
carried out the mulching material should be 
removed. The glass and woodwork of the house 
should be cleansed thoroughly, and the walls 
lime-washed. Lightly rick up the surface of 
the border, and, if well filled with roots, top 
dress it with good loam, to which has been 
added a small portion of broken plaster or old 
mortar rubble and wood ash. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


Celery.—Pay special attention to the later 
batches of this crop. The plants should all be 
earthed up some time during this month, as 
sharp frosts may occur at any time. Remove 
all side shoots carefully and any decayed 
foliage. Give the roots a thorough soaking with 
water. Celery should only be earthed up when 
the foliage is thoroughly dry, and the after- 
noon is the best time for the operation. Give 
the rows a good dusting with old soot, which 
will keep the Celery maggot in check. If labour 
cannot be spared to hold the stems together 
while earthing, it is best to tie each head with 
broad bast, cutting the ties when the earthing 
is completed. This will prevent soil getting 
into the hearts. Celery, which is being blanched 
by means of brown paper bands for present 
use, should be examined, and the bands loosened 
if they are too tight. Keep the roots well 
watered. 


Leeks.—Leeks raised from seed sown early 
in the year and planted in trenches for produc- 
ing large specimens should be well supplied 
with manure water, which may be applied easily 
if the plants are grown between boards as pre- 
viously advised, It is a good plan to place clean 
straw on the surface around the plants to pre- 
vent heavy rains washing the soil into the 
foliage. Place a mulching of decayed manure 
each side of the boards. Late sown Leeks 
intended for spring use should, if not already 
done, be planted in holes made with an iron 
bar about 15 inches deep, dropping each plant 
in so that the roots rest on the bottom, and 
placing a little soil in the bottom of the hole to 
just cover the roots. Fill the holes with water, 
but do not use any more soil. As soon as the 
plants have filled the holes, draw soil up to 
them to assist the blanching, and as a slight 
protection against severe frost. 


Endive.—Plants of Endive growing out-of- 
doors should be protected in case of frost at 
night, and any that were raised from seed sown 
in frames should be pricked into skeleton frames 
to prolong the supply. The watering of these 
plants should be done in. the mornings in order 
that the foliage may be dry before night, other- 
wise they will damp off badly. Keep all dead 
or decaying foliage picked off, and stir the soil 
between the plants. 


General Remarks.—As fast as all cfops are 
harvested remove all rubbish. Any that will 
burn, such as Pea and Bean haulm, should be 
made into suitable heaps, and set on fire. The 
wood ash of the fire will form a useful fertiliser, 
and should be stored in a dry place until 
required for use. On wet days examine the 
second early Potatos in store, and remove any 
that are not quite sound. Storehouses should 
also be cleansed and limewashed. 
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THE SWEET PEA OF CEYLON. 


I HAVE read with much interest the suggestive 
Jetter on this subject from Mr. T. Petch, of 
Peradeniya, which appears in Gard. Chron.. 
September 8, p. 145, and note that he thinks 
it would seem much more probable that Hartog 
would collect the Sweet Pea at the Cape than 
at Ceylon. 

This appears to me to be purely conjectural, 
for, so far as I am aware, tere is no record 
of the discovery of the Sweet Pea in South 
Africa prior to 1740. 

I also was not aware that Hartog had col- 
lected at the Cape and shall thank Mr. Petch if 
he will kindly refer me to his authority, as 
there may possibly be other information con- 
nected therewith that may be both interesting 
and useful. 

The information in my possession when pre- 
paring my paper for the Sweet Pea Bi-centenary 
Celebration in 1900 wus obtained by me from 
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tioned by Mr. Petch are familiar to every student 
of the records of colonisation; and thirty years 
of business and other association with horticul- 
turists in Ceylon have kept me fairly well in- 
formed of the climatic and other difficulties with 
which the early settlers, Dutch and British; had 
to deal. Some of the information obtained by 
me from Mr. Wm. Nock, Superintendent of the 
Hakgala Botanic Gardens, Nuwara Eliya, was 
published by me in an article entitled ‘‘ Histori- 
cal Facts and Fancies ” in the Sweet Pea Annual 
for 1905. 

I still think that the suggestion of Dr. Hallier 
and the inference drawn by me therefrom form 
a fairly satisfactory basis for the settlement of 
that much-disputed point, the origin of the 
Sweet Pea of Ceylon. S. B. Dicks 





SWEET PEA THE PRESIDENT HARDING. 


THE new Sweet Pea, The President Harding 
(see Fig. 73), which has just been placed on the 


FIG. 73.--SWEET PEA TILE PRESIDENT HARDING (NATURAL SIZE). 


the preface to the Flora Zeylana, in which 
Linnaeus states :—-‘‘ John Hartog was born and 
trained for the service of Flora at the gardens 
of Leyden. .. . William Sherard, who directed 


‘the Sceptre of Flora, was solicitous day and 


night regarding the procuring of the plants of 
Ceylon and publishing a brief account of them 
Hartog was the only one willing to undertake 
a journey into Ceylon. He embarked full of ex- 
pectation and found a large number of rare 
plants. Entering too rashly into the woods and 
deserts he would have been torn in pieces by 
a lion had not his attendants used their guns. 
Having explored Ceylon he sent thence a com- 
plete Ceylon Herbarium to Cornelus Vos, Cura- 
tor of the Botanic Gardens, Amsterdam. Fate 
and unsuitable food carried him off in the flower 
of his life.” 


Before his death Vos presented this Her- 
barium to John Burman, who published an 
account of it in his Treasury of Ceylon Plants. 

The foregoing shows that Hartog’s explora- 
tions were not confined to the coast line, and 
that the purpose of his journey was to secure 
the plants of Ceylon. The historical facts men- 


market by Messrs. Atlee Burpee and Co., Phila- 
delphia, is remarkable for its large size and per- 
fect form. The colour may best be described as 
Peach-red, a beautiful warm, pure flame colour. 
It was shown last year before the National 
Sweet Pea Society, in company with one hun- 
dred and five other new seedlings, and gained 
the only Certificate of Merit awarded on that 
occasion, a unique distinction for an American- 
raised Sweet Pea. A high honour has been won 
by this remarkable Sweet Pea in America, for 
it has been awarded the Silver Medal of the 
American Sweet Pea Society, an honour we are 
informed that no other Sweet Pea has received 
at that Society’s hands. It is said by its 
raisers to be sun-proof, and if it will stand the 
fierce summer sun in the land of its birth, it 
is fairly certain to withstand the milder rays 
over here; however, those who try it will be 
able to settle this for themselves. 

It will be interesting to see how this new 
variety behaves in this country under ordinary 
cultivation, and there will be many, doubtless, 
who will desire to possess it for exhibiting. 

B 
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AUTUMNAL Asters are troublesome things in 
respect that they require to be tied up if the 
better way of setting small branches among 
them as they grow has been neglected. This 1s 
especially the case in a wet and blustery autumn 
such as We are passing through (we registered 
74 in. of rain in August and had some heavy 
gales). It may be noted, therefore, that one 
species— Aster pyrenaeus—needs no support, but 
carries its large flowers—lilac blue, faintly tinged 
with pink—in a flattened panicle, through any 
amount of buffeting, at a height of two. feet. 
Moreover, it has a longer flowering season than 
most of the family; it began here this year on 
17th August, and is still in beauty on this 24th 
September. Whether it be from prejudice, pre- 
possession, or pedantry, I must confess to enter- 
taining a strong preference for good natural 
species over plants that owe their distinction to 
the florist. 

Very different in habit from the Pyrenaean 
plant is an Aster that came here from a friend 
under the name of A. Lipskii, for which I can 
find no warrant in the Kew Hand List or else- 
where. Rising from a cluster of lanceolate, 
radical leaves, the stiff stems, bearing three or 
four linear leaves, carry in July, at a height of 
twenty inches, the handsome solitary flowers, 
each measuring three inches across; the ray 
florets are of a rich, vinous purple, set round 
a large orange disc. The origin of this fine 
Aster seems to be unknown. 

Notwithstanding my preference for natural 
species, it was an agreeable surprise to come 
lately on a very beautiful variety of Trollius in 
Messrs. Cunninghaine and Fraser's nursery, 
Edinburgh, an ancient establishment which I 
never visit without finding something worth 
carrying away. The label beside this Globe 
Flower bore the inscription “Trollius Y. 
Smith.” It has very large flowers of clear 
lemon-yellow, at least twice the size of those 
of our native T. europaeus, and it seems to pos- 
sess the desirable property of flowering in 
autumn. ‘Whether it does so in spring also re- 
mains to be seen. 

On account of some minute structural differ 
ence which IT am not doctor enough to describe, 
the white-flowering Rue has forfeited the family 
name of Ruta and been endowed with the cum- 
brous title of Boenninghausenia albiflora. It is 
a Japanese plant, which deserves to be more 
often grown than it is, for it makes a little 
dome of bipinnate leaves three feet high, in 
calour and texture somewhat like those of an 
Adiantum, and September has not run its course 
before the foliage is veiled in a mist of small 
white flowers. 

The pretty Peruvian annual, Calceolaria 
chelidonioides, offers an exception to the general 
rule that plants from the Southern Hemisphere 
do not readily establish themselves in the 
Northern Hemisphere, for it springs up in the 
borders here every autumn, and is welcome for 
its pretty yellow flowers and erect habit. l 


do not know how it arrived here, probably in 


the reots of some other plant: bot it has never 
deserted us during the last thirty years. The 


shrubby species, Œ. rugosa (integrifolia), from 


Chile. makes a fine display in the open border, 
for it remains covered with golden bloom from 
the beginning of July till the end of September. 
It is hardier than it gets credit. for; there in a 
bush of it here three feet high and five feet 
through that has withstuod 17 degrees of frost 
without the shghtest protection, In inland dis- 
tijets it requires the defence of a wall | 

Kirengesboma palmata 189 a disappointing 
lant, the flowers might easily he so much better. 
Still. it is worth a place in the garden, were it 
only for the sake of its shapely leaves. 

It is an annual treat to look forward to when 
Nerine Bowdenii opens its bright rose, a 
crimped flowers. It. is quite as hardy as Amal sl 
lis Belladonna, and flowers here srmultaneonsly 
with that charming plant im September, fully a 
month later than in Sussex. As a cut flowe) 
Nerine stands fresh for many days. asks 

Few, if any. genera of plants assume sO many 


disenises a, the Knot Weeds- Polygonum. One 


of the quaintest is P. equisetiforme, whereof, 
as the name denotes, the clump of two-foot stems 
bear as close resemblance to some Equisetum as 
do the sprays of the Australian Beef Tree — 
Casuarina equisetifolia. Ju September these 
stems become studded along nearly their whole 
length with little, white, starlike flowers. P. 
campanulatum is a notable acquisition, produc- 
ing its panicles of fragrant blossom over a long 
period. Moreover, it is not such a rampant ter- 
ror as P. polystachyum. It certainly spreads 
pretty freely, but does so above-board, enabling 
one to keep it in check; whereas it is impossible 
to control the subterranean incursions of the 
other. 

There is often an autumnal flush of flower on 
sume of the small-leaved Chinese Rhododendrons, 
especially on R. hippophaeoides, R. intricatum, 
and the like; but none of them here is so regu- 
lar—or is it irregular?—in that respect as tne 
fiery scarlet R. haematodes. I counted twelve 
trusses on a bush not two feet high last week, 
the same bush having flowered freely last April, 
and is already well furnished with flower-buds 
for next spring. Mr. Millais does scant justice 
to this choice Rhododendron. He states that 
the corolla is more than an inch long. I put a 
tape to cne this morning and found it to be 
exactly two inches long and the same across 
a mouth. Herbert Maxwell, Mon- 
reith. 








NOTES FROM WISLEY. 


Ir was a pleasant surprise, after the frequent 
and heavy rains, to sce such a. wonderful! 
display of Dahlias at Wisley. The brilhant 
tlovers sparkled in the hot stumshine and almost 
dazzled one, owing to the large proportion of 


vivid red and searlet varieties. In the Star 
section, Seafield, with large — rosy-apricot 


flowers, Was particularly attractive. [n the 
Cactus group, a fine white variety, Jkr. G. van 
Tets, was prominent by reason of the assertive 
manner in which it displayed its blooms, not 
hiding them in the foliage after the fashien 
of many varieties in this class. Two small 
Paeony-tlowered varieties, remarkably full of 
bloom and suitable for garden decoration, are 
Resie, pink, and Trixie, scarlet. 

Owing to the fact that several severe ground 
frosts have been experienced at the gardens, 
if has been thought advisable to give protection 
nt night by means of light sacking to the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums which are under- 
voing trial, Scme handsome blooms are already 
showing, and the plants are in a beautifully 
healthy condition. 

Of the perennial Asters. those of the Amellus 
seetion are at present the most conspicuous, 
notably Mrs. Perry, Cassubicus, and King 
George, the last being particularly good this 
year. 

In the herbaceous borders, vellow Helianthus, 
Heleninms, and Rudbeckias predominate, the 
taller varieties forming something like a hedge 
at the back of the border. A solid mass of 
colour is provided by the flowers of Helianthus 
multifiorus, and a good double variety named 
Loddon Gold. Of the smaller plants, Rudbeckia 
speciosa attracts attention in the front row 
with its nigger-brown button-like centre and 
deep yellow rays. 

In the wild garden there are 
Colelueum autamnate together with some fine 
forms of the larger ©. speciosum. Colchicum 
avrippinum, prettily chequered in the manner 
af our common Fritillary, is to be seen flower- 
ing in the rock garden. where are also large 
patches of Crocus nudiflorus, 

Numbers of British fungi are to be observed 
about the gardens and in the woods. Of the 
edible kinds, in addition to the common Mush- 
room. is an allied species Agaricus procerus, 
known as the Parasol Mushroom, which makes 
a most appetising dish. The Giant Puffball 
(Lycoperdon giganteum) is also palatable in 
its earlier stage. Of the poisonous hinds the 
Death Cap (Amanita phalloides). which is 
oerasionally mistaken for the Mushroom, witn 
fatal results, is frequently seen, as is Boletus 
luridus, the behaviour of which is interesting 


numbers of 
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in that, in “breaking off a portion of the c; 
the exposel surface quickly turns trom teu 
vellow to blue. 
The ground around the laboratory is nearly 
in order, and the shrubs planted under the 
walls are beginning to establish themselves 
Among these, Tricuspidaria dependens sn 
Pucalyptus viminalis have lately made rapid 
growth, which, however, is more than likely 
to be spoiled by frost; Escallonia pulverulenta 
is showing its pale pink flowers, 

My thanks are due to Sir Herbert Maxwell 
and to C. F. C. for pomting out an obvious 
mistake in my notes on p. 146. Cotoneaster 
frivida should be C. affinis, the fruits of which 
L deeribed as turning black. Perhaps a dark 
purplish-brown would be a more accurate 
deseription, Mr. W. J. Bean, in Tores ant 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isle, writes: “Tae 
identity of this species is somewhat confused. 
bat what ts usually grown under the name i 
an ally of C. bacillaris and C. frigida.” J. G. 
W hite 


NOTES FROM A WELSH GARDEN, 


_ Oxe of the most interesting plants in flower 
in the woodland during September was Kirenge 
shoma palmata. This somewhat uncommon 
Japanese introduction is a fine subject for partial 
shade and grows well in cool, but well-drained 
vegetable soil. It makes a large clump, the 
branching stems, rising to about 3 feet, being 1 
glossy black and bearing broad, palmate leaves of 
a fresh green hue. Towards autumn the extremi 
ties of the growths break into loose sprays of 
pendulous blossom, the individual flowers being 
tubular, some 3 inches long, leathery in texture 
and of a soft ivory yellow. There is a peculiar. 
unconventional elegance about K. palmata which 
is distinctly fascinating, and the noble foliage, 
which is entirely herbaceous, turns a good boll 
yellow in late autumn 

Several of the Cistuses have produced a crop 
of late bloom since the rains, the most flor 
ferous being C. salvaefolius and C. florentinus. 
C. corbariensis is also fairly reliable as an 
autumn bloomer, and C. crispus, with its beaut: 
ful variety Sunset, can always be depended or 
for some bright colour at this season. 
(Helianthemum) formosus unicolor., a lovely 
shrub, is always the best of the taller yellows 
as a late bloomer, and for several weeks its grey- 
gieen foliage has been ablaze with its eharmng 
blossoms. Indeed, a little group consisting ul 
this plant and Potentillas Farrer and Vilmortt 
iana, has been one of the brightest objects I 
the garden through several weeks of rough and 
changeable weather. 

The Fuchsias are always conspicuous in Sep 
tember and, quite apart from their rich colour: 
ing, they are worthy of much admiration tor 
the brave manner with which they endure the 
most boisterous winds and rain. The old F 
Riccartonii is a handsome shrub whose bold, 
sealing-wax red is very welcome at a time whe. 
other flowers are few and the autumn tints begin 
to invade the woodland green. Of much lower 
stature and more elegant habit is F. gracilis. 








which appears in several pretty forms, and 
another reliable kind here is F. exoniens!§ 
ever 


(corallina). Though it needs protection 
with us F. recurvifolia is a little species ° 
the greatest charm for a rock garden ledge, att 
another dwarf whieh is tolerably hardy is 
The trailing species, F. precam 
hens, has proved quite hardy here, and an old 
plant is now well furnished with its curions 
amber, chocolate and green tubular flower 
which are followed by large, Plum-red fruits. 
Although Escallonia macrantha 1s practically 
an all-season bloomer, its flowers are never g0 
fine as.they are in these late days. and 5 
sweetly-aromatic fragrance of the foliage. like 
that of the Balsam Poplar, is as noticeable on 4 
warm day ag it is in June. The latest of e 
the Escallonias, E. floribunda, has openec it; 
trusses of large, pure white flowers, which aN 
net seen in perfection every season, gince. being 
so late. they are very liable to be spoiled hy 
rain and wind. Abelia floribunda ts also e 
auently a late bloomer, but the clusters ° 
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pietty pinky-white flowers which adorn its ele- 
gantly curved branches are so disposed along 
the latter that they do not seem to suffer 
in the least, no matter how rough the weather 
may be. 

Among the berry-bearing Cotoneasters, C. 
bullata was the earliest to ripen its fruits, and 
very attractive the latter are hanging in con- 
spicuons bunches from the broad, fan-shaped 
branches. C. Dielsiana (applanata), though the 
fruit is considerably smaller, is another which 
colours very early, and there is something very 
attractive about the elegant habit of this species. 
If the birds will allow, there will be a good 
crop of berry on C. frigida, a concession they 
rarely grant in the case of C. horizontalis. This 
fine species is, however, better than usual this 
season, but, admirable as it is, I always think 
the flat-growing variety of this Cotoneaster is 
even better, the berries being larger, greater in 
quantity and of a more pleasing colour. At any 
rale in the form grown here the fruit of the 
latter has a more decided infusion of orange 
in the crimson than has that of the type. C. 
Zabelii, which is now bearing coloured berries 
for the first time in this garden, promises to 
be a highly attractive member of this interesting 
family. The most ornamental of the evergreen 
Cotoneasters now carrying fruit is undoubtedly 
C. rugosa var. Henryi, a shrub of singular 
elegance and beauty, and one that appears fo 
bear but little resemblance to any of the others 
with the single exception of C. salicifolia. 

That splendid shrub, Daboecia polifolia alba. 
though it has never been out of flower since 
May, has now put forth fresh spikes of blossom 
with that prodigality which is such a notable 
feature of its genus. The purple form, if not 
quite so charming, is also a fine and free 
autumn bloomer not to be omitted from any 
collection of Heaths, and then there is Bryan- 
thus empetriformis, which can always be relied 
upon tn produce some clusters of its lovely ruby 
and pink blossoms towards the ‘ back-end ” 
Polygonum vaccinifolium will afford bright 
mounds of colour throughout autumn in the wcod. 
land as well as the rock garden, both blossom 
and foliage contributing to the claim that this 
little creeping shrub is still one of the very 
hest of its attractive race. A. T. Johnson. 





ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


LAELIO-CATTLEYA SARGON, WESTON- 
BIRT VARIETY 


A REMARKABLE inflorescence of five large and 
beautifully formed flowers of this showy variety 
of Laelio-Cattleya, which is of the same class 
as the Westonbirt L.-C. Morvyth, is sent by 
Mr. H. G. Alexander, Orchid grower to Lt.-Col. 
Sir George L. Holford, K.C.V.O., Westonbirt, 
Tetbury. The spike is a sufficient flower dispiay 
for a vase in itself, and is best so displayed. 
The sepals and petals are white, with a slight 
mauve shade, whilst the broadly-expanded lip 
is ruby-crimson, changing to violet in front and 
having distinct gold lines from the base to the 
centre. The fine L.-C. Lustre (C. Luddemanni- 
ana X L.-C. callistoglossa) first flowered at 
Westonbirt in 1907, L.-C. Sargon (C. Hardvana 
x L.-C. Lustre) and L.-C. Orpheus (C. Schilleri- 
ana x L.-C. Lustre) in 1915, while L.-C. Morvyth. 
a later Westonbirt product was a L.-C. Lustre 
cross. Others have made crosses with L.-C 
Lustre. and it always gives good and distinct 
features in the progeny. 


FLOWERS FROM ROSSLYN. 


Frowers of a selection of the many rare and 
curious Orchids at present blooming in his 
collection are sent by H. T. Pitt, Esa.. Rosslyn, 
Stamford Hill (gr. Mr. F. W. Thurgood), the 
specimens well demonstrating the wide range 
of species cultivated, some of the small and 
reputedly delicate species- having been in the 
collection for many years. The Masdevallias 
include a very dark form of M. Chimaera of 
the Roezlii section; M. Chestertonii, a pretty 
greenish-yellow species spotted with purple, 
the showy feature being the large concave 
oange-rot lip; M. Carderi, a singular species 


‘the Swan Orchid, C. 
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with cupped white labellum (the plant is a 
division of the original of 1883 collected by 
Carder near Frontino, New Granada); and M. 
tridactylites, with beetle-like flower showing 
the affinity of this section of Masdevallia to 
Restrepia, comparison with which is provided 
by the flowers of Restrepia antennifera sent. 
Two extremes in Cycnoches are represented by 
chlorochilon, the one 
sent being the larger female form, with well- 
detined ovary, the male bloom, which may 
be produced on the same plant, being smaller. 
and with the pollinia well developed. The 
flower received has the fleshy labellum, ventri- 
cose in front, and the raceme form of C. Eger 
tonianum viride with many stellate greenish 
malie tlowers. 

Aerides Lawrenceae (F.C.C. 
original importation. It is 


1884) is of the 
the largest and 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


SIDALCEA LISTERI. 


THOSE desirous of possessing the best of the 
taller border plants, suitable either for the 
decoration of the garden or for use as cut 
blooms, should not overlook Sidalcea Listeri. 
I believe that it was found in a garden in 
Lanarkshire and introduced by Mr. Titer, of 
Rothesay. I saw it the first year it was shown 
by Mr. Lister at a Scottish show and admired 
it greatly. It soon acquired great favour 
because of its beauty, so superior is it to the 
ordinary pink Sidalceas. It has larger and 
rounder flowers of a better colour. Its impor- 
tance in the garden is increased by thv ease 
with which it is cultivated. It will grow well 
in any ordinary garden soil, light or heavy, but 





FIG. 74.—-CLEMATOPSIS STUHLMANNII IN ITS NATURAL HABITAT (SEE P. 205). 


best of the Aerides ordoratum section, and 
the plant is said to have two spikes of twenty- 
three and twenty-four flowers respectively. 

Chondrorhyncha Chestertonli, a cream-white 
and yellow flower with much fringed lip, is 
one of the leafy Crytopodieae of the Warscewic- 
zella class, It has a bad reputation for being 
difficult to grow, yet Mr. Pitt in his London 
garden finds it a good subject, and his plants 
are seldom without blooms. 

Other flowers sent are the white Calanthe 
veratrifolia; Dendrobium sanguinolentum with 
violet-tipped fiowers; Miltonia vexillaria 
rubella, which, though a small form, flowers 
after the other varieties are over; Oncidium 
Papilo majus, a grand flower of the Trinidad 
type; and other Oncidiums, Promenaea 
xanthina, Odontoglossum aspidorhinum, and 
Epidendrum variegatum. 


LEPTOTES BICOLOR. 


THis pretty, terete-leaved species succeeds 
suspended in the Cattleya house, and is best 
grown in shallow pans, in similar compost to 
that used for Cattleyas. During active growth 
the plants should be given liberal supplies of 
water, but when growth is completed the 
amount of moisture should be reduced. B. 


it is deserving of a little special treatment such 
as giving it a sound loam, well enriched with 
animal manure. Then it will grow taller and 
bear finer blooms. Its stature varies con- 
siderably, but it is generally from three to 
four feet tall. It increases readily at the roots 
and may be propagated by division in spring 
or autumn. S. Listeri is perfectly hardy. 
S. Arnott. 


KIRENGESHOMA PALMATA. 


For a particularly shaded border or the wood- 
land garden K. palmata is a handsome and 
interesting plant. It is a hardy, herbaceous 
perennial from high altitudes of Japan, the 
polished, ebony stems rising to about 3 ft. 
and bearing broad, palmate leaves like those 
of a Sycamore. The flower sprays appear at 
the ends of these growths in August and carry 
a number of ivory-yellow blossoms, the petals 
of which are some 2 inches in length and over- 
lapping. K. palmata will thrive in good, free 
loam intermixed with peat and leaf-mould, pro- 
vided the soil does not get excessively dry in 
summer. When the blossoming is over the 
foliage assumes fine yellow and orange tints. 
pe SPY 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistook Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


fllustrations.—The LMditors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings suitable for 
reproduction, of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, 
trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible for loss 
or injury. 

Letters for Publication, as well as specimens 0) 
plants for naming, should be addressed to the 
EDITORS, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Communications should be 
WRITTEN ON OE SIDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as 
early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their com- 
munications, and save us much time and trouble, 
tf they would kindly observe the notice printed 
weekly to the effect thut all letters relating to 
financial matters and to advertisements should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that all communi- 
cations intended for publication or referring to 
the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the EDITORS. The two 
departments, Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, 
and much unnecessary delay and confusion arise 
when letters ure misdirected. 


Local News.—Correspondente will greatly oblige by 
sending to the Editors early inteiligence of local 
events likely to be of interest to our readers, or of 
any matters which it is desirable to bring under 
the notice of horticulturiats. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE DAHLIA* 


N autumn flower show in our days is 
A nearly everywhere characterised by the 
Dahlia; at least, this is so in Holland, 
where the flower has again become a topic of 
public interest. The important place which 
the Dahlia occupies, not only at shows, but in 
the floriculture of the various countries, has led 
mo to read a paper on this subject. 

The highly appreciated presence of so many 
distinguished representatives of foreign horti- 
culture is an appropriate opportunity to refer 
to the part which Holland has repeatedly 
played in the development of the Dahlia as 
an ornamental plant. I consider it a great 
advantage to be able to illustrate this paper 
by a collection of publicatione and plates, in- 
cluding many which, as a rule, are not found 
‘worthy of being preserved. Indeed, the his- 
torical truth may often be discovered exclusively 
in trade catalogues, especially so far as new 
introductions and new seedlings are concerned, 
which have been of some importance to the 
development of a plant genus, while such dates 
and facts can scarcely be found with the same 
accuracy anywhere else. The necessity of 
systematically preserving trade catalogues of 
horticultural products in public libraries is be- 
coming recognised more and more, The United 
States took the lead in this direction many 
years ago, and at this moment the library of 
the State Agricultural University at Wagenin- 
gen is in the possession of a nucleus of such 
a collection, and it will be a great pleasure to 
me to add the Dahlia catalogues here shown 
to the Wageningen collection after this confer- 
ence. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE DAHLIA IN EUROPE. 


The Dahlia has so often been treated in 
booklets and magazine articles in various lan- 
guages that the history of the introduction 
from its native country Mexico, is generally 
known. It may be remarked here that, as a 
rule, most authors accept as an axiom that 
the Dahlia has been imported from its country 
ay a wild plant only. This seems not very 
likely. The endless variability which the 
Dahlia proved to possess at once after ite 
introduction in Europe seems an indication 
that it had long been cultivated in Mexico 
before its arrival in Europe. 

The oldest reference to the Dahlia seems to 
have been made so long ago as 1615, when 
Francisco Hernandez, physician to the Spanish 
king Philip II., published his work on The 
Plants and Animals of Mexico. As I have not 
* A paper read by Mr. Ernst H. Krelage before 


the International Horticultural Congress at Amster- 
dam, op September 18. 
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seen this book, I cannot give any particular 
in formaton on the figures af the Dahlias to 
which some Dahlia monographs refer. But I 
am pleased to be able to show the second and 
enlarged edition of the same book, most kindly 
lent for this occasion by the Director of the 
Teyler Institute at Haarlem. In this book, 
published in 1651, two, or perhaps three, figures 
of plants are given under the Mexican name 
of Acocotli, which evidently represent Dahlias, 
and two of them most probably D. coccinea and 
D. variabilis. 

The facts of the introduction in Europe are 
well known, and seem to be well fixed. Practi- 


© cally, there were no Dahlias cultivated for com- 


mercial purposes until 1805 or 1806, for al- 
though the flowers had been introduced from 
Madrid to England in 1798 (not 1789), and to 
France by the Count de Selieur, the Germans 
were the first to grow the Dahlia successfully 
from seeds sent from Mexico by Alexander von 
Humboldt, who, with Bonpland, visited that 
country in 1803. 


THE First DOUBLE VARIETIES. 


Von Humboldt sent these seeds to Mr. Otto, 
Director of the Berlin Botanic Garden, and 
from there the Leipsic court gardener, Breiter, 
evidently obtained the nucleus of his Dahlia 
collection, so that as early as 1806 he could offer 
55 varieties, single and half-double. A per- 
fectly double form is first mentioned in 1808, 
and said to be obtained from seed by Hartweg, 
of Karlsruhe. 

In Belgium, the Director of the Botanic 
Garden at Liége, Mr. Donckelaar, commenced 
Dahlia cultivation in 1808. The third genera- 
tion of his seedlings showed not only many 
colours and changes in the form of the foliage, 
but, besides the half-double flowers he ‘ad 
already obtained before, two absolutely double- 
flowering varieties, one of which was of a 
bluish colour. Next year he distributed these 
Dahlias to Paris, Ghent and London. Don- 
kelaar discarded all the varieties that were 
not full double, and soon had a collection in 
which over sixty distinct colours were repre- 
sented. In 1820 he had already raised 10,000 
plants. He later raised his seedlings exclu- 
sively from dwanf varieties, and he stated that 
In every new generation the number of dwarf 
varieties increased, and in the same propor- 
ticn the flowering period became earlier. 

The Napoleonic wars were a great obstacle 
against the spreading of the Dahlia in other 
countries, and some years elapsed before the 
commercial cultivation of Dahlias commenced 
either in Belgium, England or France. Mean- 
while, the Dahlia made its appearance in 
Holland, and this cannot be a surprise, con- 
sidering the fact that some Dutch bulb growers, 
notwithstanding the disturbed state of Europe, 
regularly visited the yearly markets at Leipsic 
and Frankfort, and thus had many opportuni- 
ties of obtaining seeds of the Dahlias already 
known in Germany. 

A very exact account of the first double 
Dahlias raised in Holland has been given by 
Dr. Molkenboer in an old gardening monthly. 
the Maandschrift voor Tuinbouw, of 1852. Ac- 
cording to his statement, a florist of Leyden, 
C. Arentz, raised a double violet Dahlia from 
seed in 1813, and offered seventy-two seedlings 
of various shades in 1819. ‘The method of 
growing Dahlias from cuttings was discovered 
and successfully practised. Tho Dahlias raised 
in Holland were sent to France, England and 
Germany, and were evidently used there for 
further improvements. French horticultural 
authors, such as Count Lelieur, in his Mémoire 
aur le Dahlia, published in 1829, state that 
Soutuf, a nurseryman at Passy, bought double 
Dahlia seedlings from the Dutch raisers and 
put them on the market; he also raised the 
best French seedlings shortly afterwards. 

In the Floricultural Cabinet of March 1841, 
the Editor, Joseph Harrison, states: “The 
extension of sorts, however, in this country 
(England) progressed tardily until the peace of 
1814, when numerous sorts were imported from 
France, Germany, and Holland, where the pro- 
pagation of new varicties had been more suc- 
cessfully pursued, especially by Count Lelieur at 
Paris, M. Otto at Berlin, and M. van Eeden at 
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Haarlem. The introduction of these kinds 
stimulated several intelligent cultivators to more 
constant attention in the multiplication of 
varieties ” 

This remark most probably refers jn par. 
ticular to the first double pure white Dahli 
which was raised by Arentz, of Leyde, in 1821. 
From two ground roots he obtained 36 young 
plants. The Haarlem firm, A. C. van Eeden 
and Co., bought half the stock, and the Dahlia 
was afterwards distributed under the name 


-= Waverley, and kept its place as the best double 


white Dahlia for many years. 

In Germany the Dutch Dahlias were intro- 
duced by the bulb grower, R. C. Affourtit, of 
Lisse, who made an arrangement with one of 
his customers at Leipsic, enabling him to show 
Dahlia flowers at the yearly markets there, so 
as to advertise his tubers. These flowers caused 
such a sensation that Mr. Affourtit had to 
secure the protection of the police against the 
crowd of admirers who wanted to convince them- 
selves that the objects shown were real flowers. 
This story seems to prove that the Dutch 
Dahlias of those days were far in advance of the 
German seedlings. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SHOW Danis. 


Very early we find a special reference made 
in England to dwarf forms. “For these 
desirable kinds of Dahlias” writes William 
Smith in the Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society, of 1828, “ we are principally indebted to 
William Wells, Esq. His gardener, Mr. Joseph 
Wells, possessing due. Knowledge of the qualities 
he wished his productions to possess, has suc- 
ceeded in raising sorts which combine dwarfish- 
ness with early and abundant flowering, and 
produce blossoms of the most beautiful descrip- 
tions. They begin flowering in June when not 
above a foot high, and continue to blossom in 
constant ‘succession, till the autumn {frosts 
divest them of their beauty, they seldom exceed 
three feet in height, and some are even more 
dwarf.” 

As wə have seen before. dwarf forms had 
boen raised already many years ago by 
Donckelaar, in Belgium, and as his Dahlias 
were imported in England, it seems very pro- 
bable that Wells improved the Belgian pro- 
ductions. However this may be, the early 
English dwarf Dahlias soon spread over the 
continent, of Europe. Enthusiastic articles were 
devoted to them in the Revue Horticole of 
1832. and Von Reider’s Annalen der Blumen: 
gärtnerei, of 1833, and many nurseries and 
private gardens are mentioned, where they 
were grown. ; 

Besides Wells, other noted growers were 
Dennis, Girling, Glenny, Harris, Levick, Salter. 
Whale, Wheeler, Young, and later Kevnes. 
Turner, and many others. 

(To be continued.) 





HOT WATER. 


lr is exactly fifty years since I brought the 
value of hot water as an insecticide and 
cleansing agent into notice. Doubtless jt 
had been cmployed previously, but as the only 
effective way of securing attention is to keep 
a subject before the public, I may be allowed 
to restate and amplify what was noted then. 

It was my first Marge and a houseful o 
Camellias had become so filthy and so colonised 
by scale as to require continual sponging, wit” 
out doing much good. So _ boiling water was 
obtained, strengthened with soft soap, an 
forcibly applied to the shrubs by means Hi 
syringe, then the leaves were rubbed clean r 
a sponge; this treatment was repeated gia 
times in the same summer, with the ee 
result that the Camellias were left perfectly 
clean and free from insects. Camellias and oe 
other plants are able to endure the applica ne 
of very hot water. But in the case of sr 
other plants, vines, for instance, it 1s not ne 
to use it warmer than 135° to 150°. At i 
pen time vines infested more or less by a 1 
i 


ving pest should be freely washed, either n 





clear hot water at these temperatures or © 
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added soap. Peaches, so frequently subject to 
insect infestation, may also, after useless shoots 
have been removed, be treated similarly, and 
if there should exist any fear of injury, then 
a little afterwards cold water should be syringed 
over the trees. 

Out-of-door trees, Plums, Pears and Peaches, 
with scale on them, may be treated similarly, 
though it may be necessary to repeat the 
_ application later in the year. The worst of all 
insects is no doubt American Blight, so difficult 
to kill owing to its impenetrable outer, protec- 
tive covering. Instead of hot water I have 
successfully used hot petroleum—a rather dan- 
gerous oil to heat by ordinary means, but quite 
safe if poured into a pail or other receptacle 
containing boiling water, stirring the liquids for 
a few minutes, after which the oil rises to the 
top and, taken up by a syringe, may be applied 
forcibly to the parts affected by the insects. 
I have never noticed any harm to Apple trees 
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nest established on a plant in the greenhouse, 
or in some other equally difficult position? A 
slight addition of Gishurst renders the applica- 
tion a certain as well as a speedy remedy. I 
need not mention how much more rapidly pots, 
stages, etc., are cleansed when hot water 
is used rather than cold, and, of course, 
soft water should be used in every instance. 
R. P. Brotherston. 


PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


NOTES ON EAST AFRICAN PLANTS. 


A glance at a contour map of Africa shows 
the greater part of the “ great dark continent ”’ 
as a huge plateau, with an average elevation 
of about 2,200 feet. The coastal plain, below 
600 feet, is in some parts very narrow, beyond 
which the land rises steeply to the plateau, 
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coloured sepals 


Stuhlmannii, a species of a new genus described 
by me a few years ago in the Kew Bulletin 
(1920, p. 20). From a phylogenetic point of view 
(lematopsis is of extraordinary interest, for it 
forms a link between the genera Anemone and 
Clematis which had not before been recognised, 
thus showing a close connection between the 
tribes Anemoneae and Clematideae of the family 
Ranunculaceae, and incidentally pointing to the 
true origin of Clematis out of Anemone. Even 
the veriest tyro in botany knows that the 
in Anemone are overlapping 
(imbricate) in the bud stage, whilst in Clematis 
they merely touch at the edges (valvate). In 
Clematopsis they are either wholly overlapping 
or some are overlapping and the remainder 
touching at the edges in the same flower. On 
this account I have established the genus 
Clematopsis. Another of its interesting features 
is that whilst most of the species have opposite 
leaves, like Clematis, those of Clematopsis 
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FIG. 75.—GIANT EUPHORBIAS (E. ABYSSINICA ?) ON THE NGORONGORO CRATER, WITH LAKE MAGAD IN THE BACKGROUND. 


after this drastic treatment, the stems and bare 
branches only being syringed; the woolly 
covering of the insect afforded no protection 
against the hot oil. 

I have known the question discussed whether 
it were better to water plants with cold water 
or slightly heated. The value of heated water 
over cold is that it requires a smaller quantity 
to moisten soil, otherwise I do not think there 
is much, if any, difference. But in the case of 
pot plants or borders that have been allowed 
to become over-dry, then quite warm water 
should be applied. In the case of house plants, 
I have made it an invariable rule to water these 
with heated water, firstly because of the smaller 
quantity required, and secondly because there 
are always plants that, standing in overheated 
positions, are apt to ome over-dry in the 
intervals between attention. For this purpose 
water from the hot water tap is invaluable, and 
for peat-potted plants is probably indispensable. 
Has any reader ever tried hot water for a wasp 


whence the rivers descend by a series of rapids. 
The Eastern Plateau averages from 3,000-5,000 
feet, the highest lands being of igneous 
origin, like Mt. Ruwensori (18,000 feet), Mt. 
Elgon (14.000 feet), Mt. Kenya (17,500 feet), 
and Mt. Kilimanjaro (19,200 feet), near the 
Eastern Rift Valley. These volcanic peaks 
capping the plateau are clothed with a vegeta- 
tion as interesting as it is varied, and they 
may be likened to oceanic islands in that the 
floras of their upper slopes are almost as much 
isolated. The accompanying illustrations, from 
photographs by Mr. T. Alexander Barns, the 
explorer, give some idea of the wonderful wealth 
of plant life found in these regions, where one 
meets with weird and extensive forests of 
Senecio and Lobelia of tree-like habit, quite 
unlike the species of these genera to which we 
are accustomed in this country. In Fig 74 
is shown a sample of the herbaceous vegetation 
which clothes the savanna or park-like forma- 


tions, in this case the plant being Clematopsis 


Stanleyi (Clematis Stanleyi) occasionally revert 
to the alternate form under cultivation. 

According to Welwitsch, species of Clematopsis 
form almost a dominant feature of the vegeta- 
tion in the elevated regions of Angola, where 
large tracts of pasture ground amidst the forests 
look at a distance in the flowering season as if 
covered with snow. Mr. Barns’ photograph 
shows a somewhat less vivid picture in the 
highlands of East Africa. 

A scene more typical of Abyssinia is seen in 
Fig. 75—that of the great Ngorongoro Crater 
and its lake, called Magad by the Masai people. 
In the far distance may be seen the opposite 


side of the crater ring, and in the foreground 
some exceptionally large examples of tree 
Euphorbia, probably Euphorbia abyssinica. 


Many of these trees must be of considerable 
antiguity. and at one time no doubt dominated 
the landscape even more than at the present 
day. John Hutchinson, Kew. 

(Tọ be concluded.) 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
NOTOSPARTIUM CARMICHAELIAE. 


Thos litule shrub, sometimes called the Pink 
Broom, will reach a height of four or five fect, 
and always attracts attention on account of its 
fine, Cytisus like foliage. It flowers in the 
Autumn and although the flowers are small, 
the plant is covered with them. Being a native 
of New Zealand, it is somewhat tender, 
especially in a small state, and should be 
planted in a warm, sunny position and protected 
in very cold weather, As it grows and the 
wood becomes harder it will stand more ex- 
tremes of weather, and any shoots that die 
may be cut baek and the plant will break 
into growth again in the spring. The foliage 
is so fine that the stems almost look bare, and 
it has a very pleasing habit of growth. 

The soil in Which this Notospartium is planted 
should be well drained and made firm. The 
plant should ke staked for a few years until 
it is strong enough to take care of itself. It 
is a gem for the front of the shrubbery. The 
flowers are dark rosy-pink and they are horne 
all over the tiny branches. 


BROOMS OF LATE SUMMER. 


ALTHOUGH the excellent late-flowering form of 
the common Broom, Cytisus scoparius, may 
often be relied upon to bloom until July is 
far spent. one has to depend on others to carry 
on the succession of flowering through August 
into autunn., The best of these is C. nigricans, 
which will make a neat-habited bush some 6 ft. 
in height, covered with fine spikes of citron- 
vellow blossoms at a season when most things 
have gone off. C. n. longispicatus is a form 
of this plant with even larger bloom sprays, 
and another admirable variety is C. n. Carliert, 
which will often remain in flower until October. 
The members of the nigricans groups are among 
the few Brooms which are the better for 
pruning, and the young wood should be cut 
hard back in February. 

C. purgans, a very hardy, low-growing bush 
from the mountains of France, and one of the 
parents of the beautiful C. praecox, is, strictly 
speaking, an April bloomer. But when this 
species gets a good check during a midsummer 
drought it will not infrequently break into 
bloom again in early autumn, Though the 
habit is stiff the colour of C. purgans is a 
rich golden yellow and the blossoms are very 
fragrant. C. schipkaensis is a late-summer, 
prostrate Broom hearing terminal clusters of 
ereamy-white flowers which, in a favourable 
season, will persist for many weeks. It is 
certainty distinct if not a showy species and is 
a good rock-garden subject. 

That somewhat .tender Sicilian, Genista 
aetnensis, was in full Hower in mid-August, 
and its long, pendulous, rush-like twigs with 
their shower of gold flowers produce a very 
charming effect. G. radiata, also a native of 
Southern Europe. is a grey-green, spiny shrub 
of about 3 ft. Whose bright yellow blossoms are 
usually contemporary with those of the above. 

Though its yellow is not of so pleasing a 
shade as that of most Brooms, the merits of 
our own G. tinctoria should not be overlooked 
since its very late flowering is a feature of the 
utmost value. This shrub, with its dark green, 
glossy foliage, is a good subject for open wood- 
land or associating with Heaths, but G. t. var. 
elatior, which is taller, growing to over 4 ft., 
is a distinct improvement on the type, bearing 
larger and more showy terminal panicles of 
flower. The prostrate, double form of G. 
tinctoria is usually much earlier with us and 1s 
an admirable little shrub for the rock garden. 
But C. corniola mantica, which appears to be a 
n of G. tinctoria, and also 
may generally be expected to 
erop of blossom in autumn. 
to the late flowering Brooms 
te Without a mention of that 
Spartium junceum. We 
erouped under tall wood- 
> and from early 
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June to nearly Christmas it maintains an un- 
broken succession of its fine, sweet-scented 
blossoms. Though these Spartiums never get any 
attention they invariably flower profusely and 
only when, owing to old age, they get lanky 
and ungainly are they replaced by young plants. 
S. junceum will, of course, break more readily 
than the Brooms if cut hard back to old wood, 
but fresh plants are so easily and quickly raised 
from seed that We consider replanting the more 
satisfactory method of renovating worn-out 
groups. N. Wales. 


VIBURNUM CARLESIT. 

This beautiful Viburnum is a native of Corea 
and ig quite hardy, and I know of no shrub 
that has such a delicious scent. It does not 
grow very tall, but spreads well and the foliage 
is broad and somewhat rough. 

The waxy, white flowers are borne in a 
cluster at the top of the shoots, not unlike 
those of a white Bouvardia. The plant prefers 
a rich, moist soil and requires little or no 
pruning. It is a shrub that should be in 
every collection, however small, and is also 
suitable for growing in pets. This shrub 
flowers in April and will do equally well in 
sun or shade provided it has geod soil to grow 
in. 

CARYOPTERIS MASTACANTHUS. 

This deciduous shrub from China is some- 
times called the Blue Spiraea. It is of dwarf 
habit, with silvery green foliage and blue 
flowers somewhat darker than those of Ceanothus 
Gloire de Versailles. 

It is a splendid plant for a warm, sunny 
position, and flowers in September, which makes 
it especially valuable. The shovts should be 
pruned to two or three eyes during April and 
all weak wood taken out. The plant is apt to 
become overcrowded; therefore, to ensure fine, 
strong spikes of bloom the growths should be 
thinned when they commence to grow. It has 
never been so good with us ag it was during 
the hot summer of 1921. The plant was well 
watered and was a mass of flower during Sep- 
tember of that year. T. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Gardens of Hampton Oourt. 


Visitors to Hampton Court who are interested 
in the gardens and who, lacking much know- 
ledge of plants, desire to know the different. 
species grown there will find in Mr. law's 
little book* a useful guide. In his brief account 
of the history of the Hampton Court Gardens, 
the author describes the additions which have 
heen made since the Cardinal Wolsey’s days. 
Henry VII. added largely to them, causing to 
be laid out the King’s Privy Garden and em- 


hellishing the gardens with fountains and 
arbours. In his day also an orchard) was 


planted where is now the Wilderness. Another 
Innovator was Queen Elizabeth, and so the 
gardens continued with little change until 
William IJI. undertook their entire transforma- 
tion. The Great Fountain Garden, the Privy 
Garden and the Wilderness are due to William 
III., and it was he who planted the clipped 
Yews, rare shrubs and the Lime walks of the 
Great Fountain Garden. The Maze also was 
probably made in his time, and it is interesting 
to note that, according to Mr. Law, Hornbean 
was originally the chief plant, but that it has 
now become a mixed plantation of Privet, Yew 
and Laurel. The gardener, Switzer, did not 
think much of its intricacy, and claimed that 
in one of his own design you could lose vour 
way twenty times, whereas at Hampton Court 
you could only do so three or four times. Lists 
of plants in the several gardens and plants 
thereof make up the bulk of the book, and 
appear te be so complete that a visitor with the 
guide in hand should be able to identify every 
plant that grows there. 


lane F onwep Lorès Gade ta the Gardens af 
Hampton Court, By Erie Law, CRB. George Bell anil 
Sous, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. Price Ys. net 
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REMARKS ON THE CONDITION 
FRUIT CROPS. ills 


(See Tables “and Summaries, Ante, pp. 71-76.) 
(Continued from page 190.) 
WALES. 


CARDIGANSHIRE.— AT} varieties of fruit trees 
flowered very freely in this district, but the 
weather was very unfavourable at the time, and 
only a very small proportion of the trees are 
bearing fruits. Amongst Pears, trees of 
Doyenné du Comice and Emile d'Hevst are 
fruiting, and the following Apples TE 
bearing fair crops: Allen's Everlasting, Charles 
Ross, King of the Pippins, Lord Grosvenor. 
Warner's) King, and Christmas Pearmain. Of 
Plums only trees of Victoria, Czar and 
Monarch are fruiting. Our soil is of heavy 
texture and cold, overlying a subsoil of slaty 


rock. W. Phillips, The Gardens, Derry 
Ormond, 
——Apple, Pear and. Plum trees flowered 


well, but the inclement weather of spring 
proved disastrous to the crops, especially during 
the month of May, when heavy showers of hail 
fell at intervals; both leaves and flowers were 
blown off the trees. Frost was responsible for 
a lot of damage during the last week ot May. 
The three crops mentioned above are very 
deficient. Raspberries are scarce. but Goose- 
berries, Strawberries and both Red and Black 
Currants were equal to the average. Nuts are 
very scarce, Winter spraying was carried out 
here, with the result that few caterpillars 
troubled us. The Apple blossom weevil does a 
lot of damage. Spraying against the Plum aphis 
had little effect, as the spray material was 
repeatedly washed off before it became effec: 
tual. Deaf cluster cup on Gooseberries is on 
the decline, owing to spraying with a strong 
solution of copper aie « The garden is 
580 feet above sea level, and lies in a valley 
encircled by hills rising from 200 to 300 feet, 
with a narrow inlet from the East and S.S.W. 
The soil of these gardens is a medium loam 
resting on a subsoil of gravel. J). H. Munn, 
Hafod, Devils Bridge. 


DENBIGHSHIRE.—Most varieties of Apples set 
badly; Lord Grosvenor, Warner's King, Mere 
de Ménage., James Grieve, Worcester Pearmain, 
and Charles Ross being amongst the best 
erepped varieties. Some Pear trees had an 
abundance of blossom, but the fruits failed te 
set owing to cold, sunless weather; many ot the 
trees flowered for a second time. The Plum 
trees appeared to set a heavy crop, hut 
owing to drying winds and sunless weather the 
fruits dropped when they were about the size 
of small Peas. Aphis on the voung shoots has 
given a great amount of trouble. Cherries were 
the only satistactory stone fruit crop. Black 
fy has been troublesome on Cherry trees. 
Peaches and Nectarines are affected with shot- 
hole fungus. and Peach-leaf blister has heen 
very prevalent. The only varietv of Peach 
‘arrying a erop is Princess of Wales. Apriest> 
showed a quantity of flower lmt the fruits 
failed to set. Red Currants, Gooseberries and 
Loganherrics were all very good. — Raspberries 
needed rain to swell the voung fruits. Aphis 
has been bad on Currants and Gooseberties. 
Strawberries were satisfactory, with the excep- 
tion of being very tate in ripening. ‘There was 
very little mildew either on the plants or on the 
Nuits The soil here is a stiff loam, overlying 
clay. and the position north, sheltered from 
strong winds. k. H. Crockford, TJ orsiv¥ 
Hall Gardens, Gresford. 


——Although fruit trees flowered fairly 
freely, cold. sunless weather in spring militate 
against the setting of the fruits. There are 
very few Pears, and Apples are much under 
the average  vield. The varieties Tard 
Grosvenor, James Grieve, and Cox’s Orange 


Pippin are carrying the best ¢rops. Rasp- 
berries, Gooseberries and Currants were all 
good. Loganberries were a heavy crop. Straw- 


berries were under the average quantity, bul 
of good quality. K. ©. Puddie, Bednar! 
(Gardens, Tal-y-Cafn. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROYAL 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION AT HOLLAND PARK HALL. 


THE Royal Horticultural Society’s Autumn 
Exhibition, held on the above dates in the 
spacious Holland Park Hall, Kensington, was 
extensive, effective and interesting, but we do 
not think it was quite so attractive as the corre- 
sponding show in 1922. Michaelmas Daisies 
were very much in evidence; indeed, too much 
so, as they emphasised the fact of autumn. 
Other hardy flowers were, however, shown ex- 
tensively, and the yellow and red colouring of 
many relieved the mistiness and comparative 
dullness of the perennial Asters. In this the 
were assisted by generous displays of Gladioli, 
and by groups of Dahlias and Chrysanthemums. 
Trees and shrubs were also represented by 
autumn colouring; berry-bearing shrubs were 
not so conspicuous as could have been wished. 

This great autumn show combines in itself 
what were formerly the two distinct shows of 
fruits and vegetables, but whereas trade dis 
plays of fruits and vegetables were splendidly 
arranged in the body of the hall, the competitive 
classes were provided for in the long galleries, 
which, on the opening day, very few people 
reached. This is a great pity, as formerly the 
competition proved a great attraction, especially 
for professional gardeners. 

A goodly number of novelties came under the 
consideration of the standing committees, and the 
Floral Committee granted ten Awards of Merit, 
after patiently considering several dozens of 
flowers and plants. Those which gained awards 
were crowded together on one of the tables, so 
that many visitors missed them completely ; more 
room and a conspicuous position should be pro- 
vided for those subjects the committee may 
honour. The Orchid Committee had a less busy 
time, and the Fruit and Vegetable Committee 
could not complain of overwork. 

The joint R.H.S. and National Dahlia Society 
Committee considered numerous Dahlias, and 
selected five for trial at Wisley next year. 

The attendance on the opening day was good 
and the weather kindly, but there was not a 
crush such as is experienced at the Chelsea 
show. | 

Orchid Committee. 

Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), Messrs. J. O'Brien (Hon. Secretary), 
Gurney Wilson (Assistant Secretary), E. R. 
Ashton, W. H. Hatcher, R. G. Thwaites, Arthur 
Dye, J. E. Shill’ H. G. Alexander, 8. W. Flory. 
J. T. Barker, Chas, H. Curtis, Pantia Ralli, 
Clive Cookson, J. Cypher, A. McBean, H. T. 
Pitt. Fred. K. Sander, Stuart H. Low, C. J. 
Lucas, W. H. White, W. J. Kaye, and J. 
Wilson Potter. 


First CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Laelio-Cattleya Marina var. majestica (U. 
Hardyana x L.-C'. St. Gothard) trom Messrs. 
CowAN AND Co., Southgate. One of the finest 
crosses with the favourite L.-C. St. Gothard 
(C. Hardyana x L.-C. Gottoiana), the second use 
of C. Hardyana giving surprising results. The 
plant bore a fine spike of large and well formed 
flowers nearest to L.-C. St. Gothard. The 
sepals and petals are bright rosy-mauve, the 
immense lip ruby-crimson in front, the disc 
vellow and with gold lines at the base. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Cattleya Aeneas var. Goliath (Dowiana aurea 
x Venus) from Messrs. CowaN anp Co, The 
largest form .of the cross with well formed 
bright yellow flowers, the showy lip being rose- 
crimson in front, the base with vellow lines 
extending to the isthmus in the middle, which 
approaches some of the forms of C. Venus. 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya maculata The Dell 
variety (B.-L.-C. The Baronessx L.-C. Thyone) 
from Baron Bruno SCHRODER, The Dell Park, 
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Englefield Green (gr. Mr. J. E. Shll). A very 
fine improvement on the showy yellow-flowered 
section raised at The Dell, the first of ‚which 
flowered in 1920 and was a companion to the 
B.-L.-C. Amber, which was also a hybrid of 
B.-L.-C. The Baroness. Two plants of the cross 
were shown, each with strong spikes of good 
bright yellow flowers with some rose colour on 
the front of the showy lip. 
Sophro-Laelio-C'attleya 
Flammea (S.-L.-C, Marathon 
Backhousiana), from Messrs. CHARLESWORTH 
AND Co., Haywards Heath. A grand flower 
shaped like’ the best forms of C. Trianae. 
The sepals and petals are bright rosy-mauve 
with a gold shade, the petals having a purple 
band as in ©. T. Backhousiana; the lip is ruby- 
crimson with a bright yellow disc. 


His Majesty var. 
x C. Trianae 


ana) drooping over. The group included many 
Miltonia crosses, and other rare hybrids 
specially noteworthy being Odontonia lutea 
(O. Magali Sander xanthotes x Odm. luteo- 
purpureum Vuylstekeanum) with an elegant 
spray of white flowers with yellow spotting; 
Cattleya Lord Rothschild alba with pure white 
flowers and purple lip; Cattleya Luegeae 
Triane, a grand form with very large and 
richly-coloured flowers; Charlesworthara Rajah 
(Miltonioda Ajax x Oncidium monachicum 
metallicum), a marvellous cross with its first 
flower, which is deep claret-purple with yellow 
base to the lip. Another grand novelty with 
first flower was the _ richly-coloured Odonto- 
glossum Clonius (Aquitania x The Czar). 
Messrs. STUART LOW AND Co. staged a very 
fine and varied group of good hybrids and rare 





FIG. 76 SOLIDAGO MISSOURIENSIS. 


Laclio-Cattleya Mrs. Medo 
(C. Venus x L.-CU. luminosa), from Messrs. 
STUART Low anp Co., Jarvisbrook. The third 
and best of the cross to receive an award. The 
flowers are clear canary-yellow, the large 
labellum velvety crimson, the front extended 
on a narrow middle lobe as in C. Iris. 

Cattleya Tagus var. Cupid (Rhoda x King 
George), from Messrs. FLory AND BLACK, 
Slough. Flower large and finely formed of 
clear yellow colour with crimson lip. 


var. Sovereign 


IROUPS. 


Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND C0., Haywards 
Heath, staged a very fine and well arranged 
group, containing a very large proportion of 
novelties. At the back were`slender Oncidiums 
with showy Odontoglossums and brightly- 
coloured Odontiodas, the ends being of white 
Odontoglossums of the xanthotes section which 
orginated with the firm. The body of the 
group was of showy Cattleyas and Laelio- 
Cattleyas with heavy sprays of the large white 
Moth Orchid (Phalaenopsis amabilis Rimestadi- 


GAINED AN AWARD OF MERIT FROM THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, AS ASTER HYBRIDUS LUTEUS, ON AUGUST 22, 1922, WHEN 
IT WAS SHOWN BY MR. AMOS PERRY, WHO ALSO EXHIBITED IT AT HOLLAND PARK HALL, 


species, in the centre being a very showy and 
interesting selection of Sophronitis crosses of 
various rich tints of colour. The back was of 
graceful Palms with slender Oncidiums, and the 
body of the group contained showy Cattleyas, 
Brasso-Cattleyas and Laelio-Cattleyas; specially 
handsome were Laelio-Cattleya St. Gothard var. 
Lord Renfrew, one of the showiest of the class, 
L.-C. Ortega (L.-C. labiosa x C. Dowiana) 
bronzy-mauve with crimped crimson lip; ex- 
cellent Cattleyas of the Hardyana class, and 
some very large and delicately coloured Brasso- 
Cattleyas. 

Messrs. FLORY AND BLACK, Slough, staged a 
group of select hybrids, Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya 
Rumania Majestica, with an immense delicate 
lavender flower; Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Alfred 
Mollet var. Baron Ohara (B.-L.-C. Morna x C. 
Hardyana); B.-C. Viscount Sohma (C. Moira x 
B.-C. Ilene); and other Brasso-Cattleyas and 
Cattleyas were well displayed. 

Messrs. MANSELL AND HATCHER, Rawdon, 
Yorkshire, had a very large, varied and excel- 
lently arranged group replete with fine Odonto- 
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glossums, Odontiodas, Cattleyas and Laelia 
hybrids. Large-flowered Miltonias and especially 
the white forms, were most. effective and were 
marvels of excellent culture. 


OTHER EXHIBITS. 


H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill 
(gr. Mr. Thurgood), sent Cattleya Prince 
Shimadzu Rosslyn variety (Hardyana x Tityus), 
a grand example of one of the finest hybrid 
Cattleyas, of perfect form and rich colour; and 
Brasso-Cattleya Penelope Frenchay variety 
(B.-C. Madame Chas. Maron x C. Fabia), a 
large flower of fine shape. 

A. M. GENTLE, Esq., St. Albans, showed 
Laelio-Cattleya Edith Gentle (L.-C. Miss Louisa 
Fowler x C. Hardyana), a very pretty light 
mauve flower with white midribs to the seg- 
ments and Tyrian purple lip; and a well- 
flowered plant of Pleione Wallechiana. 

Messrs. CowaN AND Co., Southgate, showed 
Cypripedium Bedfordiae (Actaeus revoluta x 
Shogun), a very handsome Cypripedium which 
had previously obtained an Award of Merit; and 
other hybrids. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: Messrs. H. B. May (in the chair), 
Wm. Morter, H. R. Darlington, John Heal. 
G. W. Leak, Chas. E. Pearson, G. 
Reuthe, G. Harrow, Hugh Dickson, J. F. 
McLeod, J. Jennings, W. Blakey, C. R. 
Fielder, D. B. Crane, Arthur Turner, J. B. 
Riding. W. B. Gingell, W. H. Page, M. C. 
Allwood, Thos. Stevenson, H. V. Warrender, 
Andrew Ireland, R. W. Wallace, W. B. Cran- 
field, H. J. Jones, Clarence Elliott, R. C. 
Notcutt, W. J. Bean, W. G. Baker, Sydney 
Morris, and Amos Perry. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Berberis Autumn Beauty. This is a very 
beautiful Berberis when in fruit, as it carries 
an abundance of fairly large fruits, often as 
many as seven in a cluster, and these are pale 
creamy green at first, but change to brilliant 
coral red. The growths are very twiggy and 
more erect than in most Berberis. We are 
informed that it is a hybrid from B. rubro- 
stilla. Raised at Wisley. Shown from the 
RoyaL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S GARDENS, 
Wisley. 


Ligustrum Quihoui. This elegant and free- 
flowering shrub attracted a good deal of atten- 
thon bv reason of its large Spiraea-like 
pyramidal panicles of tiny white flowers, pro- 
duced freely towards the ends of the branches. 
The specimens shown were said to represent 
the tree form of this useful species. A very 
fine Privet, with narrow, shiny, deep green 
leaves. Shown by the Hon. Vicary GIBBS (gr. 
Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenham House, Elstree. 


“Hladiolus Palestine. A very effective variety 
with neat spikes of pale yellow or deep cream 
flowers, this shade being deepest on the two 
smaller segments and forming a fine setting 
for tha large rich red brown blotches. Shown 
by Messrs. J. KeLway anD Son, Langport. 


Buddleia Golden Glow.—This is one of the 
hvbrids obtained by crossing Buddleia variabilis 
with the old B. globosa. The spikes bear the 
flowers in rounded clusters that betray the B. 
globosa parentage. The colour is orange and 
vellow, with shading and tinting of pink and 
mauve. Shown by W. Van DE Weyer, Esq., 
Corfe Castle, Dorset. ; 

Buddleia Moonlight.—Another hybrid between 
B. globosa and B. variabilis; the flowers are 
borne in similar style to those of B. Golden 
Glow, but they are of a light creamy shade with 
deep orange -yellow throat. Interesting but not 
very attractive. Shown by W. VAN DE WEYER, 
Esq. . 

Aster Snowdrift.—A pure white double variety 
with flower heads of good size and form. As 
shown, it is a very free flowering variety, and 
because of its purity it should prove useful for 
the art flower trade as well as for the flower 
border. Shown by Mr. Ernest BALLARD, 


Colwall. 
Chrysanthemum M instrel.—A shapely and 
neat Japanese variety apparently of compara- 
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tively dwarf habit. The colour is deep rosy 
crimson, A fine early flowering chrysanthemum. 
Shown by Mr. H. Wootman. 

Chrysanthemum Royal Salute.—This early- 
flowering variety has very double flowers ot 
rich chestnut red colouring. Shown by Mr. H. 
WooLMAN. 

Chrysanthemum Doreen Woolman.—A charm- 
ing single variety of capital form, and bearing 
large flowers of a brilliant light orange, terra- 
cotta shade. Shown by Mr. H. WOOLMAN, 
Shirley, Birmingham. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Jack Pearson.—This 
orange bronze variety is fine for garden decora- 
tion, as it flowers continuously from mid-vuly 
until severe frosts arrive. Figured and de- 
seribed in Gard. Chron. of February 3, 1923, 
p. 65. Shown by Mr. P. Lapps, Swanley June- 
tion. 

CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 

Though somewhat smaller than at Chelsea, the 
groups of Carnations were of considerable size, 
and of distinct merit. Messrs. ALLWoop Bros. 
arranged, on staging, large vases of George 
Allwood, their new blush salmon, which is a 
good companion perpetual flowering variety to 
the gorgeous coloured Edward Allwood, Wivels- 
field Apricot, Laddie, Maine Sunshine and 
Wivelsfield| Claret, were also excellent. On a 
floor space Messrs. ALLWoop Bros. made an 
attractive turf bordered garden of their Dianthus 
Allwoodii, with a centre grouping of perpetual 
border Carnations. The former included masses 
of Barbara, crimson; Jeanie, pale blush; Brian, 
salmon pink; and Beatrice, rose-madder. This 
little garden was particularly happy in its 
conception. 

Adjoining their large collection of Chrysanthe- 
mums Messrs. KeirH LuxForp ann Co. had an 
exhibit of fresh and bright Carnations, which 
included Cheerful, rosy-crimson; Tangerine, 
orange; Mr. Walter Hemus, pink; and Bomb. 
salmon. Messrs. Stuart Low anD Co. ar- 
ranged a number of excellent varieties. Their 
Eileen Low, White Pearl, Saffron, and Red 
Ensign, were very prominent. 

At the opposite end of the hall Mr. C. 
ENGELMANN had an imposing collection of the 
best varieties. This was arranged with con- 
siderable skill, and the dominant varieties were 
Delice, Laddie, Dora and Enchantress, of pink 
shades of colour, and such vivid sorts as Aviator, 
Belle Washburn, and Tarzan. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND DaAHLIAS. 


Messrs. Kerr Luxrorp anD Co. set up an 
attractive group of Chrysanthemums, both large 
exhibition and hardy border varieties, at the end 
of the hall. The former included Amy Paul 
Labbe, a splendid incurving Japanese bloom, 
with broad florets of bronzy yellow, with a 
golden-buff reverse, which is the dominant 
colouring of the fine blooms. Harry Clements 
is another valuable variety. It is of Lady 
Talbot type, made up of rather broader yellow 
florets. Geoffrey Henslow is a large white ex- 
hibition variety. The hardy varieties, suitable 
for growing out-of-doors, included Rose Chatilli- 
onaise, Verona, Harry Thorpe and Polly. 

A great many hardy varieties were staged by 
Mr. Wm. YANDALL, who had Bronze Nor- 
mandy, Framfield Early White, Ernest Baltet, 
Shrapnel, Roi des Blancs, September Glory, 
Hesperis and Dolores. Chrysanthemums. were 
associated with herbaceous flowers by Messrs. 
WM. ARTINDALE AND Son, and with Michaelmas 
Daisies by Messrs. Dickson ann ROBINSON. 

Dahlias were extensively shown, and in spite 
of the fact that some districts have suffered 
from early frosts, the blooms were of great 
beauty. Messrs. Carter Pace anp Co. filled 
a larye space with excellent varieties. Roy Hay, 
Mrs. Wurfbain, and Rey. Robinson, of the large 
decorative type; Signal and Masterpiece of 
the many Cactus varieties: Yellow Star, Nora 
Belle and Lady Greer are the names of only a 
very few of the excellent sorts they staged. At 
the end of the group Messrs. CARTER PAGE ann 
Co. arranged some very good Roses. 

Collerette varieties were freely included hy 
Messrs. Donsik AND Co. in their exhibit of 
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Dahlias; the chief varieties were: Arran, ruse 
with white quills; Hussar, scarlet; Glencoe, a 
deeper shade; with Strathmore, a rose-fushed 
cream of great beauty. Show and fancy varie. 
ties displayed in stands were particularly decora. 
tive, and the sorts so employed included Mrs 
Langtry, Warrior and Model. Along the front 
of the group there were many Pompon and Cac- 
tus varieties, while at the end a small collection 
of well grown Sweet Peas attracted a deal of 
attention. 

In the centre of their interesting contribution, 
Messrs. JARMAN AND Co. had a massed Rosie 
Supreme, a lovely miniature Paeony Dahlia. 
Their new Joyce Goddard, a large Paeonv- 
flowered variety of delightful oranve-scarlet 
flushing, was also admirable. They also had a 
goodly number of Star, Cactus and Decorative 
types. 

Miniature Paecony-flowered varieties of charm- 
ing colours were included by Mr. J. T. West 
in his collection. This type included Lovely, 
Daydream, Conspicua, Rainbow, Neville and 
Dazzler. 

It was several of the large Decoratives and 
Paeony-flowered varieties that, at first, ‘took 
the eye” amongst Mr. CHAS. TURNER» 
Dahlias. These were Toreador, Orange Bower 
and Phidias, and they also served to draw 
attention to such dainty little Pompons as San 
Toy, Johnnie, Mars, Censor and Ideal. 

Messrs. WM. TRESEDER, Lrp., had a large 
collection of fresh blooms of all types, Rov Hay. 
Mrs. Hay, President ‘Wilson, Ebor, Anglaia and 
Delice of the large types. Miss Irens, a seli- 
coloured Collarette, Mrs. Perry, a self-scarlet, 
and both of useful decorative size, were very 
charming. They also had very good boards of 
exhibition, Show, Fancy and Cactus varieties. 
Mr. JOHN FORBES had a quantity of the dwarf 
singie Coltness Gem, which is so valuable for 
bedding, with their herbaceous flower exhibit. 

In a representative collection, Mr. J. B. 
RIDING showed Mrs. C. Vaughan, Insulinde, 
Aquitania, Le Grand Jaune and Reve d’Armour 
of the large Paeonies and Decoratives, and Glut, 
Rhoda, Fairy, Halley and Glory of Stanhaus 
representing -small varieties of the same type. 
He also had some especially good Cactus and 
single-flowered varieties. 

Show Single Dahlias of perfect form and 
charming colouring were freely staged by 


. Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, who also specialised 


Star varieties. 
included the 


and hing 


in their many decorative 
Amongst the larger sorts they 
Decoratives H. ©. Drusselhuys 
Harold. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


There was no group of the ornamental stove 
specimens such as were important feature 
of bygone days. In a corner Messrs. ROBERT 
GREEN, Lrp., had a very effective group of 
Palms. There were excellent specimens © 
Phoenix Roebelinii, P. canariensis, Cocos 
flexuosa, Kentia Fosteriana, and K. Belmoreana. 
In another corner Messrs. Green displayed well- 
grown specimen Bay trees. 3 

A miscellaneous collection of greenhouse 
plants shown by Mr. E. H. CAUSER included 
Cyclamen persicum varieties, Bouvardias, 
Primula obconica, greenhouse Ferns, together 
with small pot plants of Veronica speciosa 1N 
variety. Trusses of Zonal Pelargoniums, both 
single and double flowered, were set up by Mr. 
R. J. Case. His principal sorts were A. J. 
Macself, deep purple; Golden Lion, orange 
scarlet; John Daniell, warm salmon pink; T 
Mars, crimson, of the singles; while chie 
among the double-flowered varieties Ti 
Baronne A. de Rothschild, semi-double 
Hydrangea pink; Champ de Neige, pure white; 
Diales, deep crimson lake; and ame 
Nicholas, white, with edging of rosy Purp e, y 

Adjoining their Carnations, Messrs. STUART 
Low AND Co. arranged tall plants of Acan 
(Mimosas) interspersed with grand groups ° 
Bouvardia Humboldtii and Chironia exifera. 
Mr. W. Bunn showed his new Cactus-flowerms 
Geranium. ay 

A group of glorious Begonias was exhibited 
by Messrs. BLACKMORE AND LANGDON. Ta 
showed grand plants and flowers of aro 
cent form. size, and colour, some being 8 inch 
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in diameter. The leading varieties were 
Albatross, white; Lord Lambourne, orange; 
Hilda Langdon, pink; Queen of the Belgians, 
deep pink, almost salmon pink; James Braid, 
crimson scarlet; and Lady Cory, a lovely 
salmon. 

An exceedingly interesting collection of 
Cacti was arranged by Mr. Srpneéy SmirH. His 


tall plants included varieties of Cereus, 
Opuntia, and Euphorbia, while the many 
small plants were chiefly of Mammillaria, 


Echinocactus, with a goodly variety ot 


Echeverias and Sempervivums. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


One of the principal central spaces was well 
filled by Messrs. L. R. Russert, Lrp., with 
hardy trees and shrubs. Clematis were freely 
employed, and under the artificial light a 
group of the white-flowered Marie Boisselot was 
exceedingly effective. Associated with it were 
the varieties Princess of Wales, silvery-lilac, 
Lady Betty Balfour, royal purple shades, and 
Jackmanii rubra. Besides many of these excel- 
lent Clematis Messrs. Russell showed general 
shrubs, including Rhus typhina, Pittosporum, 
Silver Queen, and a collection of hardy 
Fuchsias. 

Messrs. HILLIER AND SoNs displayed a valu- 
able group, largely of the newer Chinese 
Conifers, nearly all of which were represented. 
Their extensive Conifer collection included Pinus 
Armandii, P. Ayachuite, Abies religiosa, A. 
squamata, A. recurvata, A. Forrestii, Cupressus 
funebris, Torreya Myristica and Cunninghamia 
sinensis. Interspersed with the Conifers were 
several Japanese Maples, with brilliantly 
coloured foliage. 

An effectively sober-hued group was arranged 
by Messrs. A. CHARLTON AND Sons. They used 
Ilex crenata, Sycopsis sinensis, and the grey- 
green Senecio Grayi very effectively, with 
Eriobotrya japonica, various Cupressuses and 
Actinidia chinensis. The whole was attrac- 
tively bordered with the variegated Veronica 
speciosa. 

The dark green foliage of various large-leaved 
Rhododendrons in the group displayed by Mr. 
G. Revutue well illustrated their value, even 
when not in flower, and in addition to their 
luxuriance is added the charm of the russet or 
white tomentum beneath. The chief of such 
sorts are Hodgsonii eximium maximum, and 
Falconeri. Enkianthus campanulatus, and 
Berberis Sargentiana supplied gorgeous colour- 
ing in their blood-red autumn foliage, while the 
clear and scarlet berries of Viburnum theiferum 
added to the effect. Liliums, Asters and 
Colchicums in great variety were also employed. 

Clematis were prominent in a group arranged 
by Messrs. G. JACKMAN AND Sons, whose out- 
standing large-flowered varieties were Betty 
Balfour, Marie Boisselot, Fairy Queen, Crimson 
King, and Jackmanii superba. They also showed 
several exceedingly floriferous plants of the 
fragrant ‘‘ Maidens’ Bower,” Clematis fammula 
and C. paniculata. Many splendid blooms of 
Gaillardias, Sunflowers and Michaelmas Daisies 
were also incorporated in the collection. 

Erect plants of the grey-green Cytisus proli- 
ferus made an uncommonly g effect in a 
flower group arranged by Messrs. WATERER, 
Sons aND CRISP. They also had dwarf 
Conifers, Lilium tigrinum varieties, masses of 
Gladioli and Michaelmas Daisies, while, 
amongst the bordering of such dwarf shrubs as 
Erica vagans and varieties, there were many 
Colchicums. 

In close conjunction with Mr. H. J. Jongs’s 
magnificent central group of Michaelmas Daisies 
Messrs. R. and G. CuTHBERT had a very effective 
arrangement of hardy trees and shrubs. Acer 
Neguints variegata, dwarf Conifers, various 
olden and silver-leaved Hollies, Ceanothus 

loire de Plantieres and Ericas were the chief 
subjects. 

Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons had two groups 
in the same sector. One contained excellent 
examples of topiary work, and the second was 
filled with general trees and shrubs. Autumn 
foliage of vivid colouring predominated, and the 
chief species were Parrotia persica, Quercus 


palustris, Berberis Thunbergii splendens and- 


Euonymus alatus. Beautiful golden colour was 


provided by Acer japonica lacinatum and 
Koelreuteria paniculata. 

Dwarf Conifers eminently suitable for planting 
in the rock garden were shown in close conjunc- 
tion with alpine plants by Mr. G. 
WHITELEGG and Mr. Crarexce ELLiorrt. They 
both had very good specimens, particularly of 
prostrate Junipers and the erect little glaucous 
upright Irish Juniper. The spreading dwarfed 
varieties of Picea were also shown. Mr. 
JoHN KLINKERT set out, near the raised band- 
stand, good specimens of topiary. 





effect. Such sorts as Martha Dreer, Souv. de 
Claudius Pernet, and Margaret Dickson Hamill 
were well shown by Mr. JOHN MATTOCK. 


Boxes of ve creditable exhibition blooms 
were disposed se the front of their disp ay 
of Roses by Messrs. 8. PRIOR AND SONS. ey 
also staged the new dwarf Polyantha Alice 
Amos, sıngle pink, with the double Alice. of 
similar colouring. Messrs.’ WATERER, SONS AND 
Crisp showed such good varieties as Los 
. of K., Ophelia, and 


Angeles, Lady Pirrie, 
General McArthur. 


FIG. 77—BERBERIS AUTUMN BEAUTY: R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT, OCT. 2 (SEE P. 208). 


RosEs. 


A long stretch of tabling just inside the 
corridor at the main entrance was filled with 
beautiful Roses, and there were other groups in 
various parts of the hall. The arrangement by 
Mr. GEeorGe PRINCE was particularly successful, 
and he had lovely vases of Lady Plymouth, 
Columbia, Golden Emblem, Etoile de Hollande, 
Covent Garden, and many other valuable 
varieties, making altogether a memorable dis- 
play of first-class Roses. 

A quite different style of arrangement was 
adopted by Mr. ExisHa J. Hicks, whose chief 
feature was very tall columnar stands of Hugh 
Dickson, Golden Ophelia, Columbia and climb- 
ing Lady Hillingdon, with beautiful arches of 
Madame Butterfly, Ophelia and Melody. Along 
the front he had dwarfed masses of such sorts 
as Premier, W. F. Dreer and White Ophelia. 

A well arranged collection was set up by 
Messrs. B. R. Cant anp Sons, who employed 
masses of Emma Wright. Golden Ophelia, Mrs. 
E. Powell, Modesty, Hugh Dickson, George 
Dickson, Padre, and Mrs. Christie Miller to good 


A highly attractive group was put up by 
Messrs. CHAPLIN Bros., who used quantities of 
Red Letter Day, Emma Wright, Innocence, 
Lady Pirrie, Mrs. Henry Moore, and other 
desirable sorts. Varieties of his own raising 
were prominent in the collection of the Rev. 
J. H. PEMBERTON, with these included Nur 
Mahal, Mermaid, Aurora, Mary Munro and The 
Adjutant. 


Arches of their last year’s novelties, Lady 
Inchiquin and Betty Uprichard, were delightful 
in the group of Messrs. ALEx. DICKSON AND 
Sons, who also displayed Lady Pirrie, Margaret 
Dickson Hamill, Buuetar, Betty Hulton and 
Shot Silk, of charming colouring. 

The pink H.T., Capt. F. S. Harvey-Cant, was 
exhibited by Messrs. FrANK Cant AND Co., who 
also staged a good vase of the beautiful Isobel. 

Roses were associated with Dahlias, Violas, 
and general border flowers by THE CENTRAL 
GARDEN SUPPLIES. 

Adjoining their Dahlias Messrs. DOBBIE AND 
Co. staged very good vases of Sweet Peas. 
Considering the.lateness of the season these 
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were very meritorious, and included such ster- 
ling sorts as Picture, Majestic Cream, Constance 
Hinton, Royal Purple, Royal Scot, and 
Hawimark Pink. They also set up uncommonly 
good Zinnia blooms. 


Harpy FLow ers. 


Herbaceous plants and flowers formed the 
majority of the exhibits at Holland Park Hall. 
-and of these Asters were the predominating 
feature. Nevertheless there was no lack of 
variety in the groups which, owing to con- 
ditions favourable to second flowering, included 
numbers of the earlier blooming border plants. 

Mr. H. J. Jones’ group took the form of 
tall pillars of Asters, the centre one of which 
was crowned with a new white seedling. In 
addition to good examples of the Novii Belgii 
and Amellus groups, some fine varieties of the 
‘ericoides section were shown, one of the best 
of which was Florrie. Another fine exhibit of 
Asters was arranged by Messrs. DICKSON AND 
ROBINSON, whose extensive group comprised 
over one hundred varieties. Among others was 
an improved form of Lil Fardell, which was 
said to possess a pleasant fragrance. Some 
new, early-flowering, single Chrysanthemums 
also formed part of this fine exhibit. 

Messrs. G. JACKMAN AND Son, in addition to 
a good display of Clematis, among which 
Crimson King and Fairy Queen were con- 
spicuous, had a representative exhibit of her- 
baceous plants. Bright Gaillardias, Kniphofias 
and Helianthus species contrasted well with 
the blues and lilacs of the Delphiniums and 
Asters, while masses of red colouring were 
provided by flowers of Pentstemon Southgate 
Gem. A large group of herbaceous plants 
backed by Japanese Maples was arranged bv 
Mr. Amos Perry, in which Solidago mis- 
souriensis (given an Award of Merit on 
August 22, 1922, as Aster hybridus luteus—see 
Fig. 76), and Aster Snowdrift figured 
attractively. 

A brilliant contrast was seen in the colours of 
Gentiana acaulis, and G. Farreri, together with 
Geum Borisi, which were seen in the group 
staged by Mr. W. WE ts, Juxr. Other inter- 
esting plants here were Eupatorium Fraseri and 
Trollius species. Messrs. JoHN WATERER, Sons 
AND Crisp showed good varieties of Asters, 
edged with the black-eyed Rudbeckia speciosa. 
The Amellus section was well represented, and 
included the deep blue-lilac variety Ultramarine. 
and a variety named Stella, which is rendered 
distinct by reason of its very narrow ray 
florets. The exhibit of Messrs. BOWELL AND 
SKARRATT was by no means lacking in variety. 
Among other plants we noted Nymphaea albida. 
Clematis tangutica var. obtusiuscula, the dark 
blue Hysscpus aristatus, and a good form of 
Arabis alpina rosea. 

Messrs. Gipson AND Co. showed some hand- 
some Verbascum hybrids, Pyrethrums. Gladioli, 
Phloxes, and some fine spikes of Lilium tigrinum 
magnificum. Lilies were also seen in the exhibit 
of Mr. RevutHE, including some examples of IL. 
speciosum rubrum. This group was edged with 
species of Colchicum and enlivened by the 
deep red of Lobelia fulgens. Messrs. HARKNESS 
AND Sons showed some good spikes of Lilium 
auratum and a number of Lupinus polyphyllus 
hybrids, the delicate shades of which were rather 
overpowered by the brilliant orange-scarlet and 
blue of other plants. 

Messrs Wm. Cutnusn ann Son displaved 
Asters interspersed with baskets of Dahlias. 
and in the centre of their group placed a large 
basket of Pentstemon seedlings. The most 
conspicuous of the Michaelmas Daisies were 
the pink Ethel Ballard and the white Snow- 
drift. In Mr. E. SCAPELHORN’S group were 
some capital blooms of the nink Amarvllis 


Belladonna and of Lavatera Olbia rosea. Num- 
hers of Gladioli were also shown. Gladiolt 


were also exhibited by Messrs. R. H. Barn, 
Yellow 


LTD., and attractive varieties were 

Hammer and Baron Joseph Hulot. Mr. H. 
VIGERS contributed <Antirrhinums, Atrican 
Marigolds. and border Chrysanthemums. 
Some excellent Kniphofias in Messrs. 
BakeEr’s exhibit included K. aloides 
grandiflora and K. Tuckii. which contrasted 


well with the violet-coloured Delphinium 
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Mackay, with its dark stems. A bright, rose- 
coloured Astilbe named Granat and the white 
A. Beauty of Codsall, which is green in thẹ 
bud state, were also attractive in Messrs. 
Baxer’s collection. 

Messrs, Isaac House anD Son showed a large 
group of their beautiful Scabious, with colours 
ranging from white to deep bluish lilac; while 
Messrs. Joun ForBeEs, LTD., had a bright array 
of choice varieties of Pentstemon and Phloxes. 
In addition to herbaceous plants, Messrs. 
MAXWELL AND BEALE staged a miniature rock 
garden furnished with dwarf Conifers and 
Ericas, the latter including E. ciliaris rotundi- 
flora. Rock plants were also shown by Mr. 
Fred G. Woop and by Messrs. W. H. RocEers 
AND Sons. In the group from the last-named 
firm was a spray of Skimmia oblata nana, with 
its scarlet fruits. 

Mr. Ernest BALLARD had a fine group of 
Asters, chiefly of his own raising, embellished 
with brown Bracken fronds and sprays of 
Golden Rod. In the centre-was a big mass of 
the almost violet Little Boy Blue Aster. Associ- 
ated with some brilliant Begonias by Messrs. 
BLACKMORE AND LANGDON were grand Delphini- 
ums and other herbaceous plants. Bold groups of 
herbaceous plants were also exhibited by Mr. 
THOMAS CARLILE, including Hollyhocks and 
Phloxes; and by Messrs. WM. ARTINDALE AND 
Son, who also showed a number of Gladioli. 
The bright group of Gladioli set up by Messrs. 
Lowe AND GIBSON was rendered very attractive 
by the association of sprays of autumn foliage 
with the spikes. 

A brilliant display of hardy hybrid Lobelias 
made up an interesting exhibit from Messrs. B. 
LaDHAMS; the range of colour was wide and 
the massed effect excellent. 

Messrs. JAMES MACDONALD anp Sons made 
another of their fascinating formal gardens, 
solely of grasses. Amply bordered with green 
grass of ideal texture were beds of very highly 
ornamental varieties. which attracted a deal of 
well-deserved admiration. A little model 
sunken garden, with rockery, was made by Mr. 
ERNEST DIXON. 

Violets of considerable merit and in generous 
quantities were shown by Mr. B. Pinney and 
Mr. J. J. KETTLE. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (Chairman), 
J. Cheal. A. H. Pearson, H. S. Rivers, W. 
Crump, Geo. Kelf. E. Neal, P. D. Tuckett. 
W. F. Giles, A. B. Dicks, G. Reynolds. F. 
Jordan, A. Bullock, T. Pateman. Geo. Wood- 
ward. H. Prince, N. F. Barnes, P. Veitch. 
J. Harrison. H. Markham. James Vert. W. 
Lobjoit. J. Gibson, F. Treseder, J. C. Allgrove, 
A. W. Metcalfe, W. Pope, E. Harriss, J. 
Basham, W. H. Divers, J. Wilson, Geo. F. 
Tinley. J. G. Weston, A. C. Smith, and A. N. 
Rawes. 

_ Apple Comrade was exhibited bv F. C. Stoop, 
Esq.. West Hall, Byfleet (gr. Mr. G. Carpenter). 


for competition in the Bunyard Cup class, bue 


no award was made as the Committee con- 
sidered that the variety was too much like 
James Grieve and showed no advance. 

A new varietv of Grape was shown by Mrs. 
T. S. Hatt. Crichel St. Thomas, Chard. It re- 
sembles Mrs. Pince variety and is said to be 
growing under trial at Wisley. 

A perpetual fruiting variety of Strawberry 
named Boreal Giant was shown by Mr. ROBERT 
Hormes, Norwich. Flowers and ripe fruit were 
present on the same inflorescence which makes 
a big truss; the berries are round. smallish and 
of dark red colour. This variety is said to be 
on trial at Wisley. i 

A verv promising unnamed seedling Apple 
sent bv Mr. C. Hvuacins, The Chestnuts, Coldin- 
hill. Hertfordshire, was received with favour 
by the Committee. who requested to see the 
variety again after Christmas. 


NoN-COMPETITIVE ExuHtsilts. 


Mr. J. C. ALLGROVE put up an imposing 
group of pot fruit trees, all cropping profusely 
and with samples of choice varieties of hardy 
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fruits in baskets around the base of the exhibit. 
Special prominence was given to his new 
coloured Jefferson Plum named Allgrove's 
Superb, the fan-trained trees of this variety 
being laden with choice fruits. Exquisite little 
trees of Merlin Peach and others of such choice 
Plums as Jetivrson, Coe’s Golden Drop, Golden 
Transparent Gage, and Early Transparent Gage 
were all bearing choice fruits in great 
freedom. There were also excellent samples 
of such Apples as Bramlev’s Seedling. Newton 
Wonder, Lane’s Prince Albert, Rev. W. W 
and Ontario, but the most conspicuous was the 
rosy-scarlet cheeked S. T. Wright, a new variety 
sent out by Mr. Allgrove last autumn. The 
inclusion of Grapes, Blackberries, Rosa Moyesii. 
and R. Fargesii added further interest to the 
display. 

Messrs. G. BUNYARD AND Co., LTD., displaved 
Apples and Pears in fancy baskets of a deep 
mahogany colour, a tone that suggests autumn 
and fruit harvest time. The group was displayed 
for effect and the desired result was obtained, for 
the exhibit was one of the most notable of the 
many displayed in the hall. A touch of greenery 
with Palms and Asparagus foliage gave the 
necessary foil. The fruits were of first-class 
exhibition size, and the colour in the Apples 
was developed to a high degree, such sorts as 
Devonshire Queen, Ben’s Red. Cutler Grieve. 
Wealthy, Red Victoria and Worcester Pearmain 
being coloured an intense red. The Apples em- 
braced sixty varieties, and there were six sorts 
of Pears. 

The Barwam Nursery, Lrp., showed nearly 
one hundred varieties of Apples, the group 
having a little decoration of autumn foliage. 
The fruits were of fine quality generally, the 
more notable sorts being Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Lane’s Prince Albert, New- 
ten Wonder, King of the Pinpins. Ellison’s 
Orange, Chas. Eyre, Encore, Sir John Thorny- 
erat and Worcester Pearmain, the last extra 

ne. 

Messrs. Watrrer, Sons ann Crisp. LTD., ex- 
hibited pot fruit trees. the collection including a 
new variety of Apple, named John Waterer, a 
cordon tree with two fruits and another with 
eight fruits. The largest Apple on the former tree 
was estimated to weigh nearly two pounds. It 
was mistaken by many for Rev, Wilks’ variety. 
the shape being like that older sort, but the 
colour is greenv-vellow, There were also excellent 
fruited trees of Ribston Pippin. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin. Washington, Alfington Pippin and Chas. 
Ross. The Pears included Doyenné du Comice. 
Conference, and Beurré Superfin, whilst a few 
standard trees of Brown Turkey. Negro Largo 
and Brunswick added variety and further 
interest. 

The Swanrey Horticuttcrat COLLEGE had a 
small exhibit of Apples and Pears. the fruits 
being remarkable for their high colouring, especi- 
ally the varieties Peasgood’s Nonesuch an’ 
Bismarck. 

The Orptncton Nursertes showed Apples and 
Pears in considerable variety and of fine quality. 
The fruits were well coloured and arranged in 
an attractive stvle. Notable dishes were a 
fon Pippin, Ben’s Red, Peasgood’s Nonesuch, 
Lord Derby, American Mother and Blue Pear- 
main. 

Messrs. T. Rivers ann Sons, Lro.. showed 
pot vines finely fruited. They were in a variety 
of shapes. single rods, flat-trained, and umbrella 
shape. The varieties were Alicante, Gros Col- 
mar. Gros Maroc, Melton Constable. and Lady 
Hutt. Baskets of Apples grown wnder glass 
were displayed in conjunction with the Grapes. 
the fruits having that luscious, mellow appear- 
ance always associated with orchard house pro- 
duce, and every fruit was a choice specimen. 

Sruntty CoLtece showed Appies and a T 
Pears tastefully arranged with decoration 
Rose hips. Cotoneaster frigida and Brambles. 
Warner’s King, Peasgood’s Nonesuch and King 
nf the Pipnins were outstanding d'shes. forty 

Messrs, SPOONER AND Soxs showed some tor 
varieties of Apples. i ; 

The Hon. Vicary Gress (gr. Mr. 3. Bek 
showed one of his outstanding collections he 
vegetables, this time the most Sor milar 
has displayed at an exhibition, A stand 5 
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to the one he used at Chelsea was employed for 
exhibiting the various dishes, and consisted of 
an open trellis at the back with a floor of sea- 
green boards, and the back of the trellis draped 
with green velvet. Almost every vegetable 
-grown in this country was shown, from Chinese 
Radishes to Globe Artichokes. Especially gooa 
were Leeks, Improved Lyons; Cauliflowers. 
Early Giant; Carrots, New Red Intermediate: 
Onions, Ailsa Craig; Turnip, Elstree Early; Cos 
Lettuce, Mammoth White; and Celeries, Alden- 
ham White and Aldenham Pink. The group 
was ees arranged with a view to colour 
-effect, bright tones being provided by groups 
of Aubergines, Tomatos, coloured Beans, golden 
and red kinds; Cucumbers, Chilian Beet. Sea 
Kale Beet, Radishes, and coloured Potatos. 
This fine exhibit was adjudged the best in the 

show and awarded the Coronation cup. 
Messrs. SUTTON anD Sons had, an exceedingly 
fine display of vegetables on a staging draped 
with black velvet. The exhibit was one of the 
largest in the Hall, and both in quality and 
style of arrangement left little to ‘ke desired. 
The Celeries, including Solid White, Giant 
White, White Gem, the earliest of all Celeries, 
and Sulham Prize, were marvellously good, 
and others that call for special notice are 
Student Parsnips, Sutton’s Autumn Mammoth 
Cauliflowers, Prize Taker Leeks. Ailsa Craig 
( 


Onions; Perfection, Golden Perfection an 
Best of All Tomatos, A.1 Kales and Gladstone 
Peas. Interspersed in the collection were 
plants of Capsicums, which gave a very 


decorative effect, and there were gathered fruits 
of Aubergines, Capsicums and Cnillies, whilst 
in the body of the group were Cabbages, 
Brussels Sprouts, Lettuces, Chicory, Endive, 
Spinach, Cucumbers, (Chinese  rose-coloured 
Radishes and Black Spanish Radishes, and 
numerons other kinds. Onions were an 
especially strong feature in the exhibit, and 
‘embraced no fewer than thirty varieties. 

Messrs. H. CuHapmMan, Ltp., Rye, showed 
several new vegetables, including a yellowish 
Tomato with a suffusion of red, which was 
“appropriately named Blood Orange, and 
Rotherside, a red variety of very even size 
in the truss, which bears a very large number 
of fruits. Orange Sunrise is another new 
“Tomato. Rotherside Orange Marrow, which 
was highly commended in the trial of Marrows 
at Wisley this year, was also displayed, and 
there was a big Capsicum, Rotherside Mam- 
moth, said to be the largest Capsicum in 
cultivation. 

Messrs, DoBBIg AND Co. showed Potatos in 
their usual attractive style, the collection on 
this occasion comprising thirty baskets, each 
of a distinct variety. The varieties included 
all the standard sorts as well as novelties. As 
-a selection we may instance Di Vernon, a 
new early variety, Catriona and Katie Glover, 
two new second early varieties; Arran Rose, a 
pink kidney early variety, Midlothian Early; 
Arran Comrade, Great Scot, and Majestic, all 
white kidney second early varieties; Kerr’s 
Pink and The Bishop, two excellent late 
varieties. 

COMPETITIVE VEGETABLE CLASSES. 


The most important class in this section was 
that for a collection of 12 distinct kinds selected 
from a specified list. There were five com- 

etitors, of whom the Rev. J. Daviss, Crowle 

icarage, Worcester, was easily first, with pro- 
duce of remarkably fine quality and the largest 
size. There was not a weak dish in the ex- 
hibit. The Onions, of the Premier variety, were 
splendid, but some preferred the dish of Arran 
€omrade Potato as the best vegetable shown, 
and it was the finest dish of Potatos in the show. 
Carrots of the New Red Intermediate kind, 
Prize-winner Beans, Michaelmas White Broc- 
coli, Ailsa Craig Tomatos, Selected Gladstone 
Peas, and ‘Tender and ‘True _ Parsnips 
were all of the finest exhibition quality. 
2nd, ViscouNT HAMBLEDON, Greenlands, Henley- 
on-Thames (gr. Mr. W. Turnham), whose 
Exhibition Brussels Sprouts, Delicacy Cucum- 
bers, King Fdward Potatos, Best of All Toma- 
‘tos and Student Parsnips were of grand quality 
and extra large size. Jrd. E. E. PALMER, Esq., 
Drayton House, Basingstoke Mr. E. J. 
Dibben). 


(gr. 


For a collection of nine distinct kinds, two 
competed, the prizes being awarded to R. 
CHETWYND StTary.Ton, Esq., Headlands, Great 
Berkhamsted (gr. M. W. Meager), and V. C. 
Vickers, Newsells Park, Royston (gr. Mr. W. 
Watkins), in this order. The produce in the 
premier collection was the smaller, and some 
regarded certain dishes, such as the Carrots, 
Onions, and Brussels Sprouts, as being much 
inferior to those in the 2nd prize collection, 
but they were in conformity with the con- 
ditions of the schedule, which stipulated ‘‘ only 
those vegetables which are in daily use, but 
specially of the quality and size in which 
they are most acceptable and suitable for table 
use.” 





this order. Mr. Heap showed Arran Comrade, 
Snowball, Majestic, King Albert, America and 
Dominion. 

Onions.—'l'he best collection of six kinds ot 
Onions was shown by Viscount Hambledon, 
N. C. Vickers, Esq., Royston (gr., Mr. W. 
Watkins) being 2nd, and R. H. KıxG, ESQ., 
Berkhamsted 3rd. The largest bulbs shown 
by Viscount Hambledon were of Ailsa Craig 
variety. 

The best salad vegetables, in six distinct 
kinds, were shown by Viscount HAMBLEDON, 
who staged Oucumbers Delicacy, Blood Red 
Beets, Best of All Tomatos, Ideal Lettuces, 


Solid White Celery, and Mustard and Cress; 
2nd, Mr. R. C. STAPYLTON. 


FIG. 78 —CHRYSANTHEMUM DOREEN WOOLMAN: N.C.S. FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE, 


OCT. 1; 


For a collection of six distinct kinds selected 
from a list the lst prize was awarded to 
Mr. W. Taytor, Grinshell, Shrewsbury. His 
Holborn Onions were extra large and of high 
quality, and there were fine Arran Comrade 
Potatos, Autumn Giant Cauliflowers, Sunrise 
Tomatos, Scarlet Emperor Runner Beans, and 
Aldenham Pink Celery. 2nd, J. Day, Esq., 
Berkhamsted, whose tubers of The Bishop 
Potato were of exceptional quality. 3rd, Mrs. 
AustTIn, Totteridge, Hertfordshire (gr. Mr. E. 
Longhurst). 

Potatos. There were several entries in the 
class for a collection of 12 varieties, distinct, 
and the lst prize was awarded to G. THORN, 
Esq., Willesborough, Kent (gr. Mr. Hoad), for 
clean, shapely tubers of Renown, Arran Com- 
rade, King Edward, Majestic, Kerr’s Pink, 
Goldfinder, Abundance, Tinwald Perfection, 
and Snowball. 2nd, Sir CHARLES NALL-CAIN, 
Bart. (gr. Mr. T. Pateman), with larger 
tubers of first-rate quality. 

For a collection of six immune varieties, there 
were four entries, and the prizes were awarded 
to Mr. Heap, Mr. J. Day Berkhamsted. and 
Mr. R. Bası Hoare (gr., Mr. H. Penfold), in 


R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT, OCT. 2 (SEE P. 208). 


SINGLE DisH CLASSES. 

The best Scarlet Runner Beans were shown 
by Mr. Vickers, the variety being Best of 
All. Mr. Parmer excelled in the class for 
climbing French Beans, with the variety 
Princess of Wales, and Mr. Palmer in that 
for Dwarf French Beans, with Canadian 
Wonder. 

The finest Globe Beets were Reliance, shown 
by Mr. THORN, and the best Long Beets 
Sutton’s Black, shown by Sir CHARLES NALL- 
CAIN. 

Brussels Sprouts were best shown by Mr. 
R. H. Linc; the only exhibit of three plants 
of Brussels Sprouts, shown by Sir Cnas. 
NaLuL-CaIn, was awarded the 2nd prize. 

Mr. Vickers had the best Cabbages (Savoys), 
Mr. PALMER the best Cauliflowers (Autumn 
Giant), the best Celeriac, and the best Onions. 
Mrs. FARNHAM won the first prize for Celery, 
with Selected Red; Mr. C. THorwn excelled in 
the class for Cucumbers with Everyday variety. 
The best Leeks were exhibited by Viscount 
HaMBLEDON, with the Prizetaker variety; 
Marrows of the Long Green striped variety, 
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shown by Mr. R. H. Line, were adjudged the 
vest In a strong class. ‘lender and True 
Parsnips from the Rev. Davies won in the class 
for this vegetable, whilst for Peas Mr. R. t. 
Linc, with Gladstone, was placed first. Mr. 
PATEMAN showed the best white-fleshed Turnips 
(Snowball), Mrs. FaRNHAM, the best red or 
green-topped Turnips (Manchester Market); and 
the Rev. Davies the best yellow-fleshed Turnips 
(Golden Ball). In the class for white Potatus 
Mr. G. THORN scored with Majestic, and in the 
class for coloured Potatos Mr. PATEMAN ex- 
celled with King Edward variety. Mr. T. PATE- 


MAN was awarded the first prize in the class for 


Kales. Mr. PALMER was awarded the first 
prize for Tomatos with Best of All variety. In 
tne class for any other vegetable, Aubergines, 
Shown by Mr. Vickers, and Salsafy by Mr. 
PALMER, were adjudged equal second, no firsi 
prize being awarded. 


COMPETITIVE FRuIT CLASSES. 


There were two classes for choice collections 
of dessert fruits which need not be grown under 
glass—the one for a collection of nine dishes, 
the other for six dishes. 

Only one exhibit was forthcoming in each 

class, and the first prize was awarded in each 
case. 
The exhibitor in the larger class was Sir 
CHARLES NaLL-CAIN, Brocket Hall, Hatfield (gr. 
Mr. T. Pateman), whose fruits were of the 
highest merit. His Granes were Muscat of Alex- 
andria and Madresfield Court, shapely bunches 
with well finished berries. He had also Lady 
Palmerston and Princess of Wales Peaches, 
Nectarine Pineapple, Doyenné du Comice Pears, 
Brown Turkey Figs, Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Apples, and a grand fruit of Hero of Lockinge 
Melon. 

The exhibitor of the smaller collection was 
Viscount HaMBLEDON, Greenlands, Henley-on- 
Thames (gr. Mr. W. Turnham), who showed 
well finished bunches of Black Hamburgh and 
Black Alicante Grapes; Pitmaston Duchess and 
William’s Bon Chrétien Pears; Apples Rival 
and Worcester Pearmain, and a large Melon of 
Queen of the West variety. 

GRAPES.—There were ten classes for Grapes, 
but no exceptional bunches were forthcoming, 
the quality generally being good, but not of 
outstanding merit. The largest class was for 
six distinct varieties, two bunches of each, and 
two sorts of white Grapes were required. It was 
unfortunate that one of the two exhibitors mis- 
interpreted the reading of the schedule and 
staged two bunches of white Granes instead of 
two distinct varieties. The first prize was 
awarded to W. H. Tuickert, Esg., Bradley, 
near Grimsby (gr. Mr. J. Irving). His Muscat 
of Alexandria were large of bunch, but rather 
small of berry and greenish. Gros Colmar was 
extra good, and his other sorts were Mrs. Pince 
Alicante, Madresfield Court and Cannon Hall. 

G. Mayer, Esq., Whistlers Wood, Wolding- 
ham (gr. Mr. W. Sayer), who was disqualified, 
had finer Muscats and excellent bunches of Mrs. 
Pince and Prince of ‘Wales. i 

No entry was forthcoming in the class for 
three varieties if Grapes. 

In the class for Black Hamburgh, the only 
exhibitor, E. Mayer, Esq., was awarded the 
2nd prize, and this exhibitor was first in the 
class for Mrs. Pince and Prince of Wales. 

VISCOUNT HAMBLEDON excelled in the class 
for Muscat of Alexandria, in which there were 
five competitors, Mr. MAYER being second. 

No entry was forthcoming in the class for any 
other black Grape, but for any other white 
Grape Mr. THICKETT was awarded the Ist prize 
for Cannon Hall and Sir CHas. NALL-CaINn the 
2nd prize for Lady Hutt. 


Fruits Grown ENTIRELY IN THE OPEN. 


There were four classes for Apples, but com- 
petition was not so good as usual, and in the 
one for twelve dishes, distinct, eight culinary 
and four dessert sorts, there was no entry. 
There were two good collections in the class 
tor twenty-four varieties, sixteen cooking and 
eight dessert. and Sir CHARLES NALL-CAIN won 
the first prize with splendid fruits of such sorts 
as Wealthy, Rival, Lord Derby, Peasgood’s 
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Nonesuch. and Ellison’s Orange. This exhibitor 
also excelled in the class for six distinct varieties 
of culinary Apples in competition with three 
other growers. The EarL or BEssBoROvGs 
showed best in the class for six varieties of 
dessert Apples, the number of entries totalling 
five. It is a matter for regret that no entry 
was forthcoming in either of the classes for 
eighteen dishes of dessert Pears; nine dishes of 
dessert Pears; three dishes of Plums; three 
dishes of Damsons or Bullaces; or Morello 
Cherries. The shortage of Pears and Plums 
is probably partly accountable, but the small 
value of the prizes may also have had some 
effect. The only exhibit of autumn Raspberries 
was from Capt. Drummond, who was awarded 
the first prize, and this exhibitor was successful 
in the class for Figs with good specimens of 
the Brown Turkey variety. 


Districr County CLASSEs. 


It ig to be regretted that interest in these 
special county classes has fallen greatly, and on 
the present occasion there were only eight 
entries from the whole of the English, Scottish 
and Irish counties as well as the Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands. 

Such an important fruit-growing county as 
Kent did not supply a single entry, and there 
was only one from Surrey, Sussex and Hamp- 
shire. Capt. Drummonp, Cadland Park, South. 
ampton (gr. Mr. E. Smith) was the exhibitor 
and he won the first prize for both Apples and 
Pears. In the Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon 
and Cornwall section there was again only one 
entry, and this for Apples only, the exhibitor 
being J. A. Sripson, Esq., who was awarded 
the first prize. In the class open to growers 
in Gloucester, Oxford, Bucks, Berks, Beds, 
Herts and Middlesex, the first prize went to 
Mrs. Austin, Totteridge (gr. Mr. E. G. Long- 
hurst), while in the class open to growers in 
Lincoln, Northampton, Warwick, Leicester, 
Notts, Derby, Staffs, Shropshire and Cheshire, 
the sole entry was from Mr. W. TAYLOR, who 
gained the first prize. In the class open to 
growers in Worcester, Hereford and Monmouth. 
E. Evans, Esq., was successful with Apples and 
Mr. T. Jones with Pears. The Earr or Bess- 
BOROUGH, the only exhibitor from Ireland, won 
first prize in the class for Apples. i 

Two special classes were provided for 
amateurs possessing a total of not more than 
twenty-five Apple trees. In the class for six 
fruits of one dessert variety Mr. W. West was 
placed first of three competitors, with good 
fruits of Cox’s Orange Pippin. In the class for 
one cooking variety E. A. Watts, Esq., won the 
first prize with The Queen variety. 

a's A report of the sinale dish classes for 
fruits will be given in the next issue. The 
awards made by the Council are given on p. ix. 








Obituary. 


William OCoomber.—After a few days’ illness, 
Mr. W. Coomber peacefully passed away at 
Teddington, Middlesex, on September 21. He 
was in his eighty-fourth year. He survived his 





„wife only three weeks, and his loss, together 


with the anxiety experienced during her painful 
illness, evidently hastened the end. The tuneral 
took place at Ticehurst, on September 26. Mr. 
Coomber leaves a son, and two daughters to 
mourn his loss. He was the only brother of 
Mr. Thos. Coomber, V.M.H., who recently 
retired from the charge of The Hendre Gardens, 
Monmouth, and who received valuable assistance 
from him in the early days of his horticultural 
career. Mr. William Coomber was a native of 
Kent, having been born near Tonbridge. He com- 
menced his career as a school teacher. but owing 
to the unsatisfactory state of his health at that 
time, he was advised to take up an outdoor 
vocation, As a beginning he entered the nursery 
of Messrs. W. Wood and Son, of Maresfield. 
where he remained some few years, and after 
leaving there spent some time as Journeyman and 
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foreman, in private gardens. He was in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, for two years, while Mr. 
Smith was curator, and also served in Messrs. 
Henderson and Son’s St. John’s Wood Nursery. 
His first position as head gardener was at 
Encombe, Sandgate, but holding this for less 
than two years he was offered the charge of 
Knole Gardens, Sevenoaks, by the Countess De 
la Warr, who remembered him as a schoolboy, 
and also as leader of the choir of St. Michaels 
Church, Withyham, Sussex. He stayed at Kuole 
ten years, when he was appointed superintendent 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regents Park, an 
appointment he held twenty years, leaving in 
1896. Here, as at Knole, his unassuming dis- 
position and general kindliness won him many 
friends. Subsequently, for nine years, he 
managed the Pashley (Ticehurst) estate for 
Miss Wetherell and Mrs. Darby, and left there 
only when the estate was sold, since whici. 
time he has lived in retirement. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL Instevc- 
TION: W. W. Write to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W., for 
particulars of the scholarship schemes in agri- 
culture and horticulture. 


CARNATION Prants Disrasep: W. S. The 
specimens were dried up and withered when 
they reached us. They did not, however, 
have the appearance of being attacked hy a 
fungous disease. We certainly advise you to 
raise new plants from a clean stock, as sug- 
gested, and burn all the old plants, 


CLEMATIS DisEasep: T. J. F. The specimen 
you sent was dried when it reached us, but 
an examination showed that the mycelium of 
some fungus was present, although which it 
was not possible to determine. Clematis are 
very subject to basal stem rot, and it 3s 
always a good plan to plant them in a posi- 
tion where the base of the stem and roots 
are shaded from bright sunshine. 





EVERGREEN HEDGE For A Smoxy DISTRICT: 
G. H. H. W. Thuja Lobbii (syn. gigantea) 
is to be rerommended for forming an ever- 
green screen or hedge for planting in smoky 
localities in the Midlands. T. orientalis 
succeeds better in the London area, but the 
flame-shaped growths render it unsuitable 
for hedge purposes. If not too smoke-intested, 
the Evergreen Oak makes a good screen tree. 
but is rather slow of growth for the first 
ten years. Both Phillyrea and Osmanthns 
are valuable evergreen shrubs for town 
planting. 


Exurnition Scnepuce: B. E. H. We have no 
knowledge of the show to which you refer, 
but you would doubtless be able to obtam 
information on application to the Secretary, 


Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


MELON Diszasep: W. F. The fruits having 
cracked, bacteria and the mycelium of some 
fungus have affected the flesh. These, how- 
ever, are probably only secondary u ie 
producing the disease. The splitting © , 
fruit, is due to some wrong cultural treatment. 
such as an excess of moisture following 


drought. 


Names or Prants: L. G. D. 1, Colutea 


entify; 3; 


arborescens; 2. too withered to E 


Teucrium fruticans; 4, Saponari l 
5, Senecio Grayii; 6, missing; A Me 
domestica; 8. Cydonia japonica; a 10. 
mus japonicus var. albo variega 2 alu: 
Spiraea chamaedrifolia; as ce 
lata; 12, Spiraea Thunbergu.— i typhyllos 
Rubus any tie a 2, Tilia plat folia 
var. asplenifolia; 4, l 

4, Fagus sylvatica car. heterophy ai kham- 


creticum; 6, Catalpa bignonioides. ium. 
nus alnifolius; 8, Acanthopanax see 
W. Meee a 


—-J. B. 
ications Received.—J. 
CO S. and 8.—Goodmayes. 
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AVERAGE Mean TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty years 
at Greenwioh, 49.39. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday October 10. 
10 a.m.: Bar. 30.0; temp., 57°. Weather—Dull. 








Judged by the results as a 


The whole, the Fellows of the 
Holland Royal Horticultural Society 

Park will be satisfied with the 

Hall “great autumn meeting” 
Exhibition. 


held in the large hall at 
Holland Park on October 
2nd, 3rd and 4th. The attendance was 
satisfactory, even on the second day, when 
rain fell almost continuously, but the num- 
be: of visitors was nothing like so large xs 
at the spring shows or, indeed, at some of 
the Holland House exhibitions of past years. 
This autumn show is regarded as a com- 
bination of the old Holland House and the 
Fruit and Vegetable Shows, but many will 
be disposed to consider it merely a glorified 
fortnightly meeting, lacking, in a large mea- 
sure, the special features which the Holland 
‘House and the Fruit and Vegetable Shows 
supplied. No criticism can be levelled at the 
Council on account of the unsuitable char- 
acter of the building, as it is probably the 
best that can be obtained of a size sufficient 
to accommodate such an extensive show, but 
the lighting is very poor and inadequate to 
show off the colours of the flowers that were 
on view. Whilst generous masses of border 
flowers, such as Michaelmas Daisies, Chrys- 
anthemums and Dahlias are always attrac- 
tive, we think the first-named were too 
numerous at Holland Hall and pushed into 
the background some of the more interesting 
but less obtrusive exhibits, such as the collec- 


tions of Begonias, stove and greenhouse 
plants and Carnations. Fortunately the season 
has suited the late blooming of Roses and 
we never remember having seen finer Roses 
exhibited in autumn than at Holland Park 
Hall, but these again were not given the pro- 
minence afforded the hardy flowers, being 
relegated to the sides where the light was 
even poorer than in the centre of the building. 
Such special shows as these have always in 
the past attracted fine groups of various sub- 
jects from amateur growers, but on this 
occasion the amateur element was sadly 
lacking ; indeed, the show was almost wholly 
composed of traders’ exhibits. We are glad 
in this connection to note that an amateur, 
the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, was adjudged to 
have the best exhibit in the show in his 
marvellous collection of vegetables of almost 
faultless quality, and both Mr. Gibbs and his 
capable gardener, Mr. E. Beckett, are to 
be congratulated on their well-deserved suc- 
cess. But we missed the fine collections of 
pot fruit trees and indoor fruits which ama- 
teurs were wont to stage, and the numerous 
interesting exhibits of flowers which keen 
amateur gardeners used formerly to display 
whenever the R.H.S. held a big event of 
this character. Of: fruit exhibits from 
nurservmen there were several, and most of 
them deserving of the highest encomiums, 
whilst the splendid exhibit of vegetables by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons was worthy of hig 

praise, but evidence of a special fruit 
and vegetable exhibition was lacking in the 
main body of the hall, for the competitive 
classes for both these subjects were all rele- 
gated to the gallery and a large proportion of 
the visitors never suspected their presence. 
This seems to us a pity, for one of the great 
objects of a flower show is ocular demon- 
stration of the quality which may be obtained 
by high cultivation, first-class exhibits setting 
a high standard for those who come merely 
to inspect. It is, moreover, always notice- 
able how at flower shows professional gar- 
deners exhibit the keenest interest in high 
cultivation and in many respects the special 
Fruit and Vegetable Exhibitions of the 
R.H.S. were ‘‘gardeners’ shows,” being held 
at a time when London is practically empty 
and those who patronise the Chelsea show 
largely on holiday in Scotland and elsewhere. 
Whether the secondary place afforded both 
the fruit and vegetable exhibits, or whether the 
meagre prizes are responsible for the great 
falling off in the competitions is a matter 
for conjecture, but we think that both have 
a bearing and that it would be wise to bring 
at least some of the more important of the 
fruit and vegetable exhibits into the body of 
the Hall another vear, and to revise the lists 
of cash prizes in accordance with the times, 
for in some cases the prizes offered were not 
equal to the expense of bringing the exhibits 
to London and staging them. It seems a 
great pity that such a prominent horticul- 
tural society as the R.H.S. should not be able 
to attract better exhibits of Grapes than were 
seen at the recent show; indeed, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the quality of the 
Grapes was scarcely equal to that seen at a 
moderate provincial exhibition and certainly 
in no way approaching the quality found at 
Shrewsbury at an earlier date. Then again, 
collections of choice indoor fruits, for which 
two classes were provided, were represented 
by only one exhibit in each case. The keen 
competition that resulted at one time in the 
County Classes seems to have gone entirely 
and one wonders why such an important 
fruit-growing county as Kent did not send 
a single exhibit of either Apples or Pears 
in the Countv Classes! Even in the single 
dish classes the falling off in the number of 
entries was most noticeable, and the same 


was true in the vegetable section. It will 
be a thousand pities if the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society allows the interest in the special 
Fruit and Vegetable Exhibitions to lapse 
and we urge the Council to give the matter 
its serious consideration and to see how 
interest in them may be revived—always 
assuming the Council desires such a revival. 





During our recent visit to 
Holland the outstanding 
floral feature which pre- 
sented itself was the wondcr- 
ful way in which the Dahlia has captured 
the Dutch people. As a flower for garden 
decoration the Dahlia is steadily increasing 
in popularity in our own country, and it will 
become more and more popular as raisers 
devote greater attention to the production of 
varieties which commence to flower early, 
produce an abundance of flowers on long 
stems carried well above ample leafage, and 
continue to bloom satisfactorily until frost 
comes. The number of varieties grown in 
Holland appears to be somewhat limited, but, 
doubtless, more varieties are cultivated in 
private gardens than are to be seen on the 
markets and in public parks. It appeared as 
though the Dutch raisers had almost given 
up the large and somewhat floppy Paeony- 
flowered varieties which they boomed a few 
years ago, and that they have practically 
dropped the cultivation of Cactus varieties. 
So far as we were able to judge the Decora. 
tive and the larger-flowered Pompon varie- 
ties are those which have captured the popu- 
lar fancy and have, indeed, become the 
fashion as September flowers in Holland. On 
a September morning not less than eighty 
per cent. of the flowers submitted for Dutch 
auction at one of the flower markets at Aals- 
meer were Dahlias, and these were presented 
in a remarkably fresh condition. At Aals- 
meer most of the flowers are brought to the 
markets from a comparatively short distance, 
but after their sale they are despatched to 
the principal towns and cities of Holland, 
where, judging from the examples we saw 
in hotels and restaurants, they arrive in a 
fresh condition. White, yellow, mauve, pink, 
orange and scarlet varieties appear to be 
those most in favour, and in every case the 
blooms are compact, hence one of the reasons 
why they travel so well. In the open street 
markets at Amsterdam and The Hague, Dah- 
lias were equally as prominent as in the 
cut-flower markets at Aalsmeer, while in the 
public parks and open spaces at Amsterdam, 
The Hague, Rotterdam, and Haarlem, Dah- 
lias were to be seen everywhere. It was 
also interesting to observe that the shop- 
lzeepers in the principal cities and towns used 
Dahlias freely in their shop windows to 
enhance the display of goods they offered 
for sale, and this utilisation of natural flowers 
for such purposes is a point to be commended 
to British traders who, unfortunately, are 
inclined to use artificial flowers for this pur- 
pose. In private gardens, also, the Dahlia is 
grown quite freely in Holland, and in private 
houses the flowers are used for decoration 
as freely as we use, say, Roses, Gladioli 
and summer-flowering Chrysanthemums. In 
the display of Dahlias at exhibitions it 1s 
probable that we have not much to learn 
from Holland, as boards are fast giving place 
to vases as receptacles for the display of the 
blooms. gn Holland, however, very large 
vases and large baskets are mostly used tor 
the exhibition of Dahlias, and very rarely is 
more than one variety used in a receptacle. 
The Dutch raisers and growers have adver- 
tised Dahlias freely in Holland as elsewhere, 
and they appear to be reaping the reward 
which follows wide publicity. 


The Dahiia 
in Holland, 
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Presentation to M. Viger.—Our readers who 
know something of French horticulture will not 
need to be reminded of the high position occupied 
by M. Viger, formerly Minister of Agriculture, 
and who, for nearly a generation, has occupied 
the t of president of the National Horticul- 
tural Society of France. M. Viger has long 
been recognised as the doyen of French horti- 
culturists, and in that capacity he has visited 
and taken a most prominent part wherever 
French horticulture has been represented at 
home and abroad. He has now reached his 
80th year, and his colleagues, to mark the 
high sense of their appreciation of his services 
to the society in particular and to French horti- 
culture in general, organised some few months 
ago an influential committee for the purpose of 
raising the necessary funds to commemorate, by 
a lasting memorial, their high appreciation of 
M. Viger’s many services. The subscription list, 
which has met with a very generous reception, 
has now been closed, and it is proposed with 
the proceeds to erect in one of the halls of 
the society a bronze bust of their eminent and 
highly-respected president. In the meantime, 
the French Government, in recognition of M. 
Viger’s important services to horticulture in 
France, has promoted him to the rank of Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour. There is thus 
a double reason for his numerous friends to 
rejoice, and it is proposed to hold a special 
gathering of all ‘ene interested in the event, 
in the large hall of. the National Horticultural 
Society of France, 84, Rue de Grenelle, Paris, 
on Thursday, the 18th inst., at 3 p.m. M. 
Chéron, the Minister of Agriculture, will preside, 
and we have no doubt that the function will be, 
as it deserves to be, a most brilliant success. 


Orchid Shows.—At the meeting of the Orchid 
Committee on September 18 the Chairman, Sir 
Jeremiah Colman, Bt., read a communication 
from the Hon. H. D. McLaren advising that 
the Committee should consider the question of 
asking the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society to set aside certain dates of the year 
on which one or other of the larger genera of 
Orchids should form the special feature. The 
suggestion was well supported by the Committee 
and the Chairman discussed the matter with the 
Council. . At the meeting on October 2 Sir 
Jeremiah Colman reported that the Council had 
agreed to offer facilities for the showing of 
special genera in rotation, beginning with Cypri- 
pedium, Cymbidium, Odontoglossum and 
Cattleyas in 1924, the Cattleyas to be the special 
feature of the Orchid: show at the end of Octo- 
ber, which is now an annual event. Details 
will be worked out and the result published in 
the Arrangements of. the Royal Horticultural 
Society for 1924. | 


Lake in St. James’ Park.—It is unfortunate 
that, after spending £31,700 on concreting the 
bed of the lake in St.'James’ Park, London, 
the water will not remain at its proper level, 
there being a loss of some three inches of water 
each day. It was hoped that the original 
concrete bed would prove sound, as from ap- 
pearances it seemed unaffected by the purposes 
to which the bed was put during the war, and 
the lake was filled with water in such hope, 
but the water, some millions of gallons, trickled 
away, proving that the concrete had perished. 
The cause of the trouble has now been ascer- 
tained, and the Office of Works states that the 
source of the loss of water is found to be 
limited to approximately two square inches of 
the area of over ten acres. The leakage was 
discovered by isolating sections of the lake by 
means of submerged barriers after the water had 
been lowered about seventeen inches for the 
purpose of investigation. 


A Potato Champion.—Mr. Jasper Davis, of 
Bromham, Wiltshire, is well known in the West 
of England as a highly successful small-holder 
and Potato grower. He has exhibited collec- 
tions of Potatos for over ten years and has 
never been beaten, though in classes for one 
variety only his exhibits have occasionally been 
surpassed. He was awarded two first and one 
special prize for hundredweights of Potatos at 
the Crystal Palace last year, and has received 


many prizes for the best acre of Potatos. For 
five years in succession he won the two first 
prizes in open competition at Chippenham, and 
he has won seven first prizes for Potatos this 
year. He has a large collection of cups, shields 
and medals won by him outright in competitions 
extending over three years. 


Jonkheer G. F. van Tets.—There was no 
more outstanding personality than that of Jonk- 
heer G. F. van Tets at the recent International 
Horticultural Congress held at Amsterdam, and 
it is not too much to state that most of 
the extraordinary success of the gathering was 
due to him and to the able Congress Secretary, 
Dr. M. J. Sirks. Jonkheer van Tets is the 
President of the Royal Netherlands Horticul- 
tural and Botanic Society, which is under the 
high patronage of. Their Majesties Queen 
Wilhelmina and the Queen Mother of the 
Netherlands, and has its headquarters at Am- 
sterdam. For ease of working and to secure 
a thorough representation of every branch of 
horticulture, which finds a prominent place in 
Holland, the Society is divided into sections; 
thus, there is the Aalsmeer section, which con- 
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JONKHEER G. F. VAN TETS. 


cerns itself principally with the cultivation of 
cut flowers for market; the Haarlem section. 
which deals principally with bulbous plants; 
the Amsterdam section, which takes a special 
interest in florists’ flowers: the Westland 
section, which devotes attention to fruits; and 
the Boskoop section, which is concerned with 
the production of trees and shrubs for export. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the President 
of such an organisation has no light task, but 
the high esteem in which he is held and the 
great regard all members have for him show 
how admirably he carries out his duties. 
Jonkheer van Tets has a delightful garden at 
his home at Zeist, to which he invited the 
members of the Congress on September 23. The 
British members of the Congress, most of whom 
had met Jonkheer van Tets at The Hague Con- 
ference of 1922, were so charmed with his 
business ability and his kindliness that they 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 


‘ afforded by his marriage to present him with 


a handsome silver Rose bowl as a token of 
their appreciation and to commemorate at once 
his wedding and the jubilee of the Society over 
which he presides. 


Welsh Red Clover.—Experiments carried out 
at the Welsh Plant Breeding Station. 
Aberystwyth,* during the past four years, 


* See Journal of thc Ministry of Agriculture, XXX., 
No. 6, Sept., 1923. 


demonstrate in striking manner that the strain 

of Red Clover known as Montgomeryshire Red 

and grown around Welshpool and over into 
Shropshire, near Chirberry, is superior in its 
persistence to all foreign Red Clover, and only 
equalled by the similar strain grown in Corn- 
wall, and known as Cornish Marl Red. Thus, 
whereas both these strains give full yields in 
the second harvest year, other strains of foreign 
origin tested beside them gave only 46, 24 or 
O per cent. Another Welsh Red Clover which 
has proved its value is the Vale of Clwyd Late 
Flowering Clover. Those who require seed 
mixtures for pastures which are to be down 
for three or more years should study the article 
and include one or both of. these strains in 
their mixtures. 


Distribution of Surplus Bedding Plants in the 
London Parks.—The surplus bedding plants at 
the London County Council parks will be dis- 
tributed to the public between the hours of 
9 a.m. and 11 a.m. on Saturday, October 20, 
1923. Those desiring to participate in the dis- 
tribution should make personal application to 
the officer in charge at the various parks. Plants 
will not be handed to children under the age 
of fourteen years unless they present a note 
from their parents or teachers. 


Prince Shimadzu.—After the great earthquake 
in Japan it was reported that Prince Shimadzu 
was amongst those killed. His many friends in 
England will be glad to know that it is now 
officially stated that he is alive and in good 
health. Prince Shimadzu is a great lover of 
Orchids and was for a year or more before his 
return to Japan an honorary member of the 
Orchid Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and regularly took his place at the 
meetings. He is well known to orchidists 
generally, having visited most of the chief col- 
lections in this country. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Mon- 
day, October 15: National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral and Executive Committees meet. 
Tuesday, October 16: Royal Horticultural 
Society's Committees meet; Sevenoaks Gar- 
deners’ Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting; Win- 
chester Horticultural Society’s meeting. Wed- 
nesday, October 17: Morley and District Pax- 
ton Society’s meeting. Friday, October 19: 
Eastbourne Horticultural Society’s meeting. 
Saturday, October 20: Carnwath Chrysanthe- 
mum Society’s Show. 


‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’’ Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Hot Water Cure for Scale Insects.—We 
need not tell gardeners how much thev have to 
fear from the presence of the Scale Insect in 
their greenhouses. They know it too well, as 
they also know the difficulty of removing it. 
The ordinary applications employed to arrest its 
progress—tobacco-water, sulphur, lime, soft 
mud, gum, paste, etc.—all are powerless before 
it; and it was not till Mr. Gordon ascertained 
that water of the temperature of from 150° to 
160° Fahr. would kill the Scale without injur- 
ing trees, that gardeners had any chance of even 
keeping it down, except by a process little less 
wearisome than his wheel to Ixion. Rub, rub, 
rub—scrub, scrub, scrub; this was the endless 
doom of the unlucky labourer until the virtues 
of hot water were ascertained. In the mean- 
while trees perished in gardens. and what was 
worse, in the colonies. The Orange trees of 
the Azores were devoured, or rather sucked to 
death, bv the Coccus, and at one time it was 
feared that it might overwhelm all Orange- 
growing countries in one common ruin. But 
although the Scale may certainly be destroyed 
by hot water wherever it can be brought in- 
stantly in contact with it, yet there is a practi- 
cal difficulty in the application of the remedy 
in consequence of the smallness of the creature 
and the facility with which it can screen itself in 
the crevices of bark or in the earth itself. Vigi- 
lance is, therefore, still demanded in order to 
keep it down, or a sudden multiplication of it 
may take place to an extent which leaves no 
remedy except the destruction of the trees and 
insects by means of fire. Gard. Chron., October 
7, 1848. 
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HOLLAND IN AUTUMN. 
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The programme arranged on the occasion of 
the International Horticultural Vongros a 
Amsterdam, as set forth on p. 191, will show 
that the Congress Committee made arrange- 
ments for visitors to see the principal centres 
of horticultural interest in Holland. From 
Flushing, through the ‘Westland, a brief view 
of the P nit-growing district was obtained and 
large Cherry trees, a goodly number of Plum 
trees and an abundance of Apple trees were 
observed, but it was not until towards the end 
of the time that a better idea of the extent of 
fruit cultivation in the Westland was onaman, 
Mr. Hatton, of East Malling, made a specia 
trip to Westland and was delighted with his 
experience and the observations he was able to 
make. He found several varieties of Apples not 
commonly cultivated, some appearing to be new, 
while certain varieties worked on the 
Jaune de Metz stock were extraordinarily 
fruitful and retained their dwarf stature and 
fruitfulness for many years. But although Mr. 
Hatton and others admired the skill of the 
Westland growers, and were full of admiration 
for their co-operative methods, no one was im- 
ressed with the cultivation of Tomatos in 
olland, and all were agreed that we grow 
these better at home. ar 
In every country where fruit is grown ex- 
tensively the cultivation of certain kinds tends 
to be centralised in a few places, and probably 
in no country is commercial fruit production so 
centralised as in Holland, where the Westland 
growers have the advantage of the Hook of 
Holland as a handy port of export for their 
goods. Not only are Apples grown largely in 
the Westland district, but Pears, Peaches. 
Nectarines, netted and Cantaloup Melons are 
also grown extensively for the home and British 
markets. 

A subject of general comment was the lush 
greenness of the grass on the Polders and the 
large numbers of Friesian cattle per „acre. 
Another matter which impressed British visitors 
was the enormous extent of the cultivation of 
Sugar Beet, which serves the dual purpose of 
providing sugar and feeding cattle, as we under- 
stand the larger part of the refuse after the 
manufacture of sugar is returned to the farms 
and used for cattle feeding. 

Of course, to those previously unacquainted 
with Holland the long lines of Poplars by the 
canals proved a striking feature, but whether 
the visitors were making the trip for the first 
time or not, all were full of admiration for the 
Woodlands around Haarlem and also around T'ha 
Hague, and for the numerous large private estab- 
lishments near the latter town, in many ot 
which it was obvious that good gardening is 
being carried on and tree planting is made a 
eature. 

At The Hague there is an excellent system 
of public parks and open spaces, and most 
of the visitors had a special opportunity 
of briefly inspecting these under the guidance 
of the Superintendent. It was interesting to 
observe that The Hague has a public Rose 
garden which is beautifully kept and in which 
many popular and some lesser-known varieties 
of Roses are cultivated in large numbers. This. 
however, is a new feature of The Hague and 
will be more worthy of inspection next year. 

The visit to Aalsmeer was a great event, for 
this little town is the centre of the flower 
Producing industry in Holland. Practically 
avery ee antient is separated from its neigh: 

ur by a canal, and in many cases canals 
serve the purpose of roads for the conveyance 
of flowers and other goods. There are three 
markets at Aalsmeer, two of which concern 
themselves chiefly with the distribution of 
flowers and plants. In each of these the pro- 
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duce is disposed by Dutch auction, consequently 
the business proceeds in a particularly quiet and 
orderly manner; indeed, the method of 
sale and distribution is 
trast to that which obtains in Covent 
Garden. The enormous number of Dahlias 
offered for sale as cut 
subject of general comment. 
have not come to regard the Dahlia as a 
serious competitor with the Gladiolus and early- 
flowering Chrysanthemum as a subject for 
cutting for the market. 

Must readers of The Gardeners’ 
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THE ROSE GARDEN. 


ROSE JOAN WADDILOVE. 

THe new Rose named Joan Waddilove, illus- 
trated in Fig. 79, was prominent amongst the 
new varieties submitted for award at the 
autumn Exhibition of the National Rose Society 
on September 20. It was raised by Messrs. §. 
McGredy and Son, an Irish firm that has been 
most successful in raising new Roses, and who 
gained a Certificate of Merit at the show 
referred to for another variety named Victor 
Waddilove. 


FIG 79.—ROSE JOAN WADDILOVE. 


are aware that at Aalsmeer Lilac is grown and 
forced on a very extensive scale, and that the 
majority of the graceful and sweetly-scented 
sprays which come into England from the 
middle of December onwards are grown there. 
Roses are cultivated even more extensively, and 
we saw houses half an acre in extent in which 
many thousands of Roses were planted and 
flowering freely in September. Messrs. 
Barendsen Bros. have one house covering nearly 
three-quarters of an acre, containing 25,000 
plants. Hadley, Ophelia, Golden Ophelia, Mme. 
Butterfly. Mme. Abel Chatenay, and Lady 
Hillingdon were amongst the varieties most 
extensively grown. As a deep red Rose, the 
American variety Hadley appears to be grown 


to the exclusion of all others of its class. A- 


French variety new to us, pink and fawn, and 
named Aspirant Marcel Rouger, is being grown 
for market, and is worthy of attention from 
home growers. C. H. © 


(To be concluded.) 


The colours, however, of these two new 
Roses are quite distinct, for whereas Victor 
Waddilove is a bright shade of pink, Joan 
Waddilove has much gold in the petals, the 
ground colour being slightly flushed with pur- 
plish rose-pink; the golden reverse to the petals 
shows most conspicuously. 

As will be seen on reference to the illustra- 
tion, the bloom is of very pleasing form, and 
although not suitable for exhibition purposes, 
this new variety will doubtless make a good 
garden Rose. The growth of the plant is said 
to be robust, and, judging by the examples 
exhibited, this new variety is very free- 
flowering. 

Many of the newer Roses have golden colour 
associated with other tones, derived in most 
cases from the influence of the Persian Yellow 
Rose, Rosa lutea, the gold being usually most 
pronounced at the bases of the petals. In the 
variety illustrated, the gold colouring is the 
chief attraction, and, as stated above, shows 
prominently on the under sides of the petals. 
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THE OROHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, late Gardener to His Grace the DUke 
OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Blenh:im Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 

Oncidium.—The recent importations of 
Oncidiums will enable many to replenish their 
stocks of these graceful Orchids, of which in 
most cases there are too few. These imported 
plants may be potted or placed in baskets or on 
rafts, according to their respective habits, and 
treated much in the same manner as the 
established plants. Many of these Orhids are 
sending up their flower spikes, and should be 
grown in a light place and watered carefully 
until the spikes have developed. Light, more 
than heat, has a great influence on the develop- 
ment of the flowers, but when the blooms are 
developed it is not wise to expose them to 
strong sunlight, especially if it is desired to 
retain them for a reasonable time. Many 
Oncidiums, such as O. varicosum Rogersii, O 
Gardneri, O. crispum, O. ampliatum, O. incur- 
vum, and some of the hybrids develop very 
large spikes in comparison with their size, and 
these, if allowed to remain for a considerable 
time, have a debilitating effect, in many cases 
resulting in the death of the plants. It is wise. 
therefore, to remove the flower spikes imme- 
diately after the flowers are fully expanded, and 
especially if the plant shows signs of shrivel- 
ling. The flowers of many of the Oncidiums 
are small individually, but when produced on 
large, strong spikes, these plants are amongst 
the most showy and useful Orchids grown 
With few exceptions Oncidiums require an inter- 
mediate house temperature, with a fair amount 
of sunshine, especially at this season, to ripen 
the growths as much as possible before the 
winter, as unless they are well consolidated 
there is a danger of them decaying. 


Oncidium Lanceanum.—This sweetly-scented 
Orchid is sending up its flower spikes. and 
should be given plentv of water until the new 
leaves and flower spikes are fully developed. 
and then kept fairly dry until growth com- 
mences again in the spring. This large, terete- 
leaved Oncidium, with others of a similar 
nature, is capable of withstanding a consider- 
able amount of drought. and is the better for a 
good rest if drying off is not done too dras- 
tically. 

Oncidium Oavendishianum and O. cartha- 
ginense.—These two terete-leaved varieties are 
like O. Lanceanum in growth, and should also 
be grown in the stove, and given plenty of 
water until the new leaves are fully developed. 
These are now in full growth, and should be 
well exposed to the light in order that the 
growth may be thoroughly ripened. Large, soft 
growths of these plants do not always produce 
the best flowers, and are in some cases not 
capable of withstanding the vicissitudes of the 
winter. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By A. J. Hanrtess, Gardener to Major J. F. HARRISON, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 

Harvesting the Fruit Orop.—Ripening fruit 
will require daily attention. Where large quan- 
tities of Apples are growing it is desirable to 
apportion the fruit store into sections, which 
may extend to four in dessert kinds. The 
general way is to divide the sorts of both 
culinary and dessert into three, namelv, early, 
mid-season, and late. Fruit arranged in this 
way is easily accessible. 


The Colouring of Fruit.—Apples, and particu- 
larly the varieties James Grieve and Allington 
Pippin, have developed very high colouring this 
season: Cox’s Orange Pippin. too, has a less 
russeted skin, which enhances the colour. To 
obtain a good finish to their fruits is the aim 
of most growers. and to this end, the necessary 
ingredients to the soil in which the trees are 
growing should be supplied. The amount of 
potash and phosphates required varies, but a 


for cuttings. 


liberal quantity of lime, in the form of lime 
rubble, is more particularly desired each year by 
stone fruits. The roots, too, should also be 
near the surface, for trees with roots that are 
deeply buried are not likely to produce fruits 
of high colour. Summer pruning is also an aid 
in the production of good-coloured fruit. Out- 
side Peaches, on the contrary, are not, at any 
rate with us, colouring or keeping so well as 
usual this season. Nothing is more pleasing 
than to see an evenly balanced fruit pergola, 
with its varied colouring of fruit and autumn- 
tinted leaves. The aim should be, if this effect 
is desired, to have varieties with fruits maturing 
at the same time. For this purpose varieties 
which will be at their best in the early part of 
October would probably fin most favour. 


Autumn-fruiting Raspberries.—One of the 
best of autumn-fruiting varieties is Lloyd 
George, introduced by Mr. Kettle, of 
Corfe Castle. It is equally good for summer 
cropping. This Raspberry produces fine canes 
and fruit of good size, and in large quantities. 
The extension of the season of bush fruits is 
welcomed, and the introduction of a late Black 
Currant, September Black, by Messrs. Daniels, 
is another step in this direction. 


Wall Trees.—One is often asked what trees 
are suited for certain aspects. For south and 
west walls the same kinds are, for the most 
part, suitable, and include Apricots, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Plums and late Pears. For east walls 
Plums, Cherries and Pears may be selected, and 
trained Gooseberries and Currants for north 
walls, with Plums, Morello Cherries, Early Pears 
and Sweet Cherries for succession. Late fruits 
of Currants and Gooseberries may also be 
obtained from bushes on north walls. White 
Currants especially keep well in this aspect. 
Figs or Grapes need to be grown on sunny 
south walls. A few of the less hardy Peaches 
should have a south aspect. Blackberries have 
hore freely this year, especially the American 
variety. With a lean fruit year, and soft fruit. 
deteriorating rapidly after picking, the fruit 
grower has had a bad time. 





PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By Joun Covrtts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanio 
Gardens, Kew. 


Fuchsias.—Large specimen Fuchsias from 
which water has been withheld gradually may 
be stored for the winter in a frost-proof shed. 
Young plants rooted last month should be kept 
growing steadily all through the winter, allow- 
ing the leading shoot to grow without stopping 
it; as most varieties throw out lateral shoots 
naturally the latter should be pinched fre- 
quently to obtain shapely specimens. 


Crinum Powellii and ©. Powellii album. — 
Where grown in tubs for conservatory decora- 
tion these bulbous plants may be stored in a 
frost-proof shed. Agapanthuses may be stored 
in the same way; but, if room can be spared, 
these plants do better in a cool greenhouse. 


Wintering Tender Plants.—Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias should, when they are dried off, be 
stored in a cool, dry shed free from frost. 
Gloxinias, Achimenes, Caladiums and Gloriosas 
require warmer conditions to bring them safely 
through the winter. They mav he stored in 
their pots, or, if space is a consideration, shonld 
be as out and stored in boxes or pots of dry 
sand. 


Phyllanthus pulcher.—This very graceful 
stove plant, grown in 48-sized pots, is ideal for 
table decoration. It may be propagated at any 
time during the spring and summer, inserting 
the cuttings in pots of sandy soil, and plunging 
them in a warm propagating case. P. nivosus 
is another beautiful species. which used to be a 
favourite decorative plant; it is a slender, freely 
branching shrub, and is easily propagated by 
means of cuttings, placed in a warm propagat- 
ing case. Half-ripened wood should be used 
' Its successful cultivation presents 
no difficulty. as it grows in any good potting 
compost. P. atro-purpureus is a somewhat 
stronger growing species, with dark purple 
foliage. All the Phyllanthuses require stove 
treatment. 


THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 

By R. W. TwHatcurr, Gardener to Marx Freta, Esq., 
Carlton Park. Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Parsley.—Plants of Parsley raised from seed 

sown last month should be ready for pricking 

ont into cold frames about 4 inches apart. 

They should make good progress, and provide 

oung leaves for use in winter and early spring. 

Keep the soil well stirred between the plants, 

and dust the rows occasionally with old soot. 

This will keep slugs away, and also act as a 

stimulant. Water the plants while the weather 

is bright, but later water should be applied 
only when the soil is dry. 

Turnips.— When the Turnip crops are mature 
the roots should be lifted and stored in sand 
for winter use, after cutting the tops off fairly 
close to the roots. Those still growing actively 
should be kept well hoed, and a little soil drawn 
up to them to protect them from frosts. 


Chicory.—Roots of this useful salad plant may 
now be dug up and placed in boxes or pots of 
soil after first trimming off the tops closely. 
The boxes should be placed in a Mushroom 
house or a dark shed. The plants will soon send 
up new leaves. They should not be forced too 
hard. Where plenty of Lettuces and Endives 
are available there will not be much demand 
for Chicory yet. therefore it is advisable not to 
dig up too many roots at one time. 


Parsnips.—It is generally agreed that Parsnips 
are improved in flavour after frost. but they 
may be used now if required. The roots are 
much better left in the ground and dug as 
required, but in the event of severe weather it 
is wise to dig a supply and store the roots ip 
sand. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. Merssexcer, Gardener to J. A. Banwzzs, Esq.. 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 

Late Peach House.—Any shading material 
on the roof-glass should be removed, as the 
maximum amount of sunlight is necessary to 
thoroughly ripen the wood. The ventilators 
should be left fully open night and day, and 
the trees be well syringed every afternoon until 
the foliage is matured. If the borders are dry 
give them a good soaking of water forthwith, 
using clear lime-water. 


Fruit Trees in Pots.—The time is at hand 
when pot Fig trees should be removed from the 
orchard house to the plunging ground, and the 
opportunity should be taken of repotting such 
plants as require this attention. Any trees that 
require larger receptacles should he repotted, if 
possible, before the foliage has fallen entirely. 
The roots of each tree should be examined, 
and treatment afforded according to its condi- 
tion. If the roots are much matted together, 
shift the plants into a receptacle one size 
larger than it has previously occupied, first 
disentangling the roots on the outside of the 
ball. It may be necessary to replace the plant 
in a pot of the same size, and. if so, with the 
aid of a pointed stick loosen the ball of roots 
in order that some of the old soil and the 
whole of the crocks may be shaken away 
from the roots to allow room for fresh drain- 
age and fresh soil. Should the soil be 
exhausted or in poor condition, remove 8s 
much of it as possible; if the roots are 
in a bad condition repot the tree in a 
pot of smaller size. In many cases it 18 not 
necessary to disturb the roots, a top dressing 
sufficing for another season. In applying this, 
remove as much as possible of the surface soil 
by means of a pointed stick, and make the 
fresh material quite firm with a rammer. Allow 
room in the pot for watering. The pots 


selected for use should be perfectly sound, other- 


wise, sooner or later, trouble will occur, usuauy 
when the trees are rooting freely. and reauiré 
an abundance of water. The crocks should be 
carefully arranged to ensure good drainage. an 
over these should be placed a layer of turiy 
fibre. Good loam of a rough, friable nature, 
with a liberal addition of broken plaster or © 

mortar rubble. and a 7-inch potful of bonem 

to each barrowload of soil, should be used for 
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potting purposes. When repotting is finished 
remove the trees to the plunging ground, and 
sink the pots to their rims. Coal ash is to be 
preferred for plunging purposes, as this 
material is free from worms, and permits of 
water draining away from the pots freely. If 
the pots are plunged in soil a certain amount 
of hard material should be placed immediately 
under each pot to ensure free drainage, and 
sprinkled with soot to prevent worms entering 
the pots. Some of the trees may require a sup- 
port for a time after they are potted, otherwise 
they will be liable to be disturbed in their pots 
during very rough weather. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By C. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LADY AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

Preparations for Rose Planting.— Where new 
Rose beds are to be made, or existing ‘beds 
taken up and replanted, the ground should be 
prepared in advance of planting to allow of a 
reasonable time for the soil to settle in position. 
A strong loam is the best rooting medium for 
Roses, and needs no other addition beyond a 
aprinking of -inch bones incorporated with 
the top layer of soil. Poor soil should be 
enriched with well rotted farmyard manure, and 
should be so placed that the roots do not come 
in contact with it for the first year—the plants 
having no use for manure until they are 
established. A little bone-meal may be added 
to this latter type of soil at planting time. 
Plants lifted from beds that are to be over- 
hauled and replanted should be laid in carefully 
elsewhere until wanted. 


Herbaceous Phlox.—Autumn cuttings of 
perennial Phloxes are not always to be had— 
many stools seeming to lie dormant after flower- 
ing—but if they can be obtained and are 
wanted, the resulting plants will be stronger and 
flower earlier than those raised from cuttings 
inserted in the spring. . Dibble the cuttings in 
pots of sandy soil, and plunge the pots in a 
cold frame that can be made frost proof. 
Although there are plenty of excellent varieties 
in commerce the raising of a few seedlings is 
interesting. Gather the seeds as soon as they 
are ripe and press each one separately into a 
pan of sandy soil, which should be placed on a 
greenhouse shelf until the seeds have ger- 
minated. The seedlings should be paea oat 
when large enough and hardened gradually. 





CULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


PRUNUS TRILOBA. 


Tuis species is one of the best members of 
the Prunus family for forcing, and lends itself 
to many uses, not the least among them being 
its value as a cut flower for vase decoration. 

Young plants should be procured as soon as 
possible, potted in a suitable mixture when 
received and stood in a sheltered spot out-of- 
doors. 

Any time after the New Year is early enough 
to commence forcing them, and, as in the case 
of all shrubs that are forced, they should be 
taken into an intermediate house for a week or 
so before being introduced to the forcing house. 
A temperature of 65° is suitable—in a higher 
temperature the plant will not give of its best. 
and constant syringing is necessary until the 
flower buds begin to open. It is well then 
to cool the plants down at this stage, and if 
this is done carefully the flowers will remain 
for three weeks or a month in perfection. 

After flowering it is well to encourage the 
development of growth by placing the plants 
in a warm Peach house, when, after the severest 
frosts are over, they may be placed out-of-doors 
in a sheltered situation. If they are to be 
retained for forcing the following year they 
should be trained carefully, removing al] un- 
necessary old wood immediately after flowering ; 
giving the roots some slight stimulant during 
the summer. Planted outside in a shrubbery 
this Prunus is of great value—both for its 
hardiness and its wealth of double pink flowers 
in April. 


DICENTRA SPECTABILIS. 


Ir elumps of this charming plant are potted 
during October and kept in cold frames, they 
may be transferred in batches to a warm house 
during January as required. Gentle forcing and 
plenty of light, with frequent syringings, are 
practically their only requirements, and they 
are not fastidious in regard to soil. Dicentras 
are very charming associated with forced Nar- 
cissi, and they have the advantage of possessing 
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FIG. 80.—DELPHINIUM CANDIDUM IN EAST AFRICA (SEE P. 219.) 


pleasing foliage. If aphis should attack the 
plants when they are growing actively, syringe 
them with weak quassia, fumigating being apt 
to “ burn” the edges of the leaves—while, if 
in flower, the erstwhile pink of the beautiful 
blossoms will turn to a sickly grey and spoil 
the effect. A better-known generic title for 
this plant is Dielytra, 


COREOPSIS GRANDIFLORA. 


Sow a few seeds of this annual now in a 
cool house. When they are large enough, 
prick off the seedlings into small pots of loamy 
soil, and grow the plants on a shelf in any 
airy house until they are well rooted. They 
may then be transferred to 48-sized pots, and, 





if grown hard in a cold house, will give a 
welcome bunch of cut flowers in the spring, 
or, if carefully staked, will make quite goodly 
shaped pot plants. 


MUSCARI IN POTS. 


THESE lovely plants, grown in pots, provide 
a pleasant change from the ordinary series 
of forced bulbs, and the blue colour strikes 
a note of contrast to the yellow Daffodils. 


An ordinary potting compost will suit them, 
and they should not be planted deeply, 
but placed firmly in a cold frame facing 
north. Do not cover the pots with ashes, 
but keep the frame dark. When growth 
commences, allow the plants all the 
light and air possible, a shelf in a cool house 
being an ideal place on which to grow them. 
Gentle warmth may be used in the house from 
the middle of January, but the plants need 
to be kept close to the roof-glass, or the flower 
stems will ‘“‘draw’’ and become useless. Be- 
fore the buds open, remove the plants to a 
cooler house and allow the blooms to develop 
slowly. The best Muscari for forcing are 
Heavenly Blue and botryoides. J. D, 
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EDITQRIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W C.2. 

Tllustrations..-The Editors will be glad to receire 
and to select photographs or drawings suitable for 
reproduction, of gardens. or of remarkable flowers, 
treen, etc., but they cannot be responsible for loss 
or injury. 

Letters for Publication, as well aè specimens of 
plants for naming, should be addressed to the 
EDITORS, 5. Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Communications should be 
WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as 
early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by 
sending to the Editors early intelligence of local 
events likely to be of interest to our readers. 


Editors and Publisher.--Our correspondents would 
Obriate delay in obtaining answers to their com- 
munications, and save us much time and trouble, 
if they would kindly observe the notice printed 
weekly to the effeet that all letters relating to 
financial matters and to advertisementa should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that all communi- 
cations intended for publication or referring to 
the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the Evitors, The two 
departments, Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, 
and much unnecessary delay and confusion arise 
when lettera are misdirected. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors 
do not undertake to pay for any contributions or 
illustrations, or to return unused communications 
or illustrations, unless by special arrangement. 
Lhe Editors do not hold themselres responsible for 
(ny opinions expressed by their correspondenta. 





BROMPTON PARK NURSERY. 


HIS one-time famous London establish- 
ment derived its name from an old 
country residence, the site of the nursery 

being on part of the park belonging thereto. 
Over 100 acres in extent, it lay between Old 
Brompton Road and Kensington Road, 
and it was bounded on one side by 
the present Gloucester Road. From the 
very beginning its history and that of 
its numerous owners is obscure. Not for 
lack of notes, but because these disagree. We 
cannot always be certain who were its owners 
at different periods, nor even be sure when and 
to whom it passed during the years of its 
existence till at last its greatly diminished 
space was acquired by the Royal Commissioners 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851 for the site 
of the South Kensington Museum. 

In the Gardeners’ Chronicle for March 19, 
1892, and September 13, 1913, are articles on 
London and Wise, the most famous of its early 
proprietors, in which occur remarks that need 
not be repeated here. But there may be some 
that need correction. There is, for instance, 
the date of London's death, which is almost 
always recorded as 1717. But Switzer’s state- 
ment that it was at the end of 1713 is corrobor- 
ated by Laurence in the preface to The Clergy- 
man’s Recreation, in which, referring to London 
and Wise, the former is mentioned as ‘the 
late.” This was in March, 1713, and seem- 
ingly contradictory to Switzer, but as that date 
is now equivalent to 1714, it is clear that 
Switzer was correct. Other dates about which 
there is diversity are those of the death of 
the two senior partners of the original associa- 
tion, the retirement of Cook and the admission 
of Wise to partnership. Usually, the date 
given of the first-named change is 1694, but in 
an unsigned article, obviously by Dr. Hogg, 
who became a partner in the business 81 years 
ago, 1686 is recorded as *“ about the year ns 
and 1689 as that in which Cook retired, in 
which year he disposed of his share in the 
business to Henry Wise, and in 1690 the 
association of London and Wise was begun. 

It is possible, but improbable, that Dr. Hogg 
mav have been mistaken. There is no certain 
record of the retirement of Wise, who must 
have lived to a very advanced age. for Horace 
Walpole, in one af his gossipy letters, men- 
tions having met him. One writer states that 
Joseph Carpenter, who edited the second edition 
ot The Retir'd Gardener in 1717, was associated 
with Wise until several years later. Loudon, 
on the other hand, in more than one instance 
states that Swinhoe, Smith and Co. succeeded 
London and Wise, while Dr. Hogg disagrees 


with both, and writes: ‘In the year 1714 the 
nursery passed into the hands of Smith and 
Carpenter.” These were succeeded by Swinhoe, 
who retired in 1755-1756. One thing is clear, 
that the establishment had lost its unique 
position previous to the appearance af Miller's 
tirst book in 1724. For none of these names 
is to be found in the list of leading nursery- 
men and florists of that date, nor do we hear 
of them elsewhere. Mr. Jeffreys, a relative ot 
Swinhoe, carried on the business till 1788, 
when he was joined by Mr. James Gray, its 
title being for a brief period Jeffreys and 
Gray, but the first named died shortly after 
completion of the partnership. A nephew of 
Jeffreys’ named Wear succeeded to the latter's 
share in 1790, and a little later a brother of 
Gray's entered the business, on which the firm 
became Gray, Wear and Gray, which con- 
tinued till 1809, when Wear retired and the 
original Gray followed in 1818, a nephew suc- 
ceeding him, when the firm became James 
Gray and Son. 

Jn 1827, Robert Brown, a Scotsman, was 
made a partner, but he died young, and his 
place was taken by Adams in 1837, the firm 
heing then Gray, Son and Adams. In 1842 the 
Gray who entered the firm in 1818 died, when 
Robert Hogg—of whom more below—entered it, 
though I have seen 1845 given as the date of 
his entry, the title henceforward being Gray, 
Adams and Hogg. The first named retired in 
1847, then 87 years of age, and Hogg followed 
in 1848, the business becoming extinet in 1850 
or 1851. 

It is worth noting that the firm's early 
years were noteworthy for a personality ot 
outstanding distinction in George London; and 
in its latest by a personality af equal distinc- 
tion, though of a different nature, in Robert 
Hogg, better known as Dr. Hogg, concerning 
whom a few remarks may be of interest to 
the generation that has arisen since his death. 
He was born in 1818, the son of Robert Hogg. 
farmer and nurseryman, near Duns, Berwick 
shire, the latter being head of the still 
vigorous firm of Hogg and Wood, of Coldstream 
and Duns. ‘The youth left Edinburgh Univer- 
sity for London in 1836, and started work in 
Ronalds’ Nursery, at Brentford, but left 
there shortly afterwards, and seems to have 
heen very uns-ttled for some years. He had 
a weakness for old books, and even when in 
Edinburgh commenced gathering together a 
library of works, ancient and modern, on gar- 
dening and allied pursuits, which sold subse- 
quently to his death for over £3,000. He also 
early took up the study of hardy fruits, not 
only their nomenclature, as some might sup- 
pose, but also their cultivation. It ix signifi- 
cant that Gray, Adam and Hogg published » 
descriptive catalogue af fruits in 1847, entitled 
A Manual of Fruits, and this was probably 
the germ of the Fruit Manual, though what 
may be termed the first edition of that standard 
work on pomology came out in parts at Is. 6d. 
each in 1851 and 1852. It is entitled, British 
Pomoloqgy, or the History, Description, Classi- 
fication and Synonymes of the Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of Great Britain. And here may 
be interpolated a note on how difficult it is 
to he certain of dates. In this work it is 
stated that 2.500 Ribston Pippins were “© now ` 
worked in Brompton Park Nursery, which 
would prove conclusively that that establish- 
ment was still a going concern. But on refer- 
ence to the Fruit Manual the “now” is 
elided and “in 1847” substituted. At the 
time of Dr. Hogy’s death in 1897, material for 
a new edition of the last-named book had been 
prepared. I have a suspicion that he was 
responsible also for a small volume on Fruit 
Trees and Fruit Bearing Shrubs, which was 
published anonymously. He wrote a monograph 
on the Dahlia in 1853, and brought out the 
Merefordshire Pomona in conjunction with Dr. 
Bull, as also an illustrated Flora embodying 
the results of much research. About the time 
of his retiral from Brompton Park, Dr. Hoge 
established a private orchard at Worth, 
Sussex, for the purpose of observing the 
characteristies of hardy fruits. 

In 1851 Hogg wrote a note to The Cottage 
Gardener to rectify a mistake made by its 
editor, Mr. G. W. Johnson, better known, per- 
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haps, as the author of A History of Hrglish 
Gardening, Which led to a long friendship, their 
tastes in many respects being similar. One 
result was that he became a constant contri- 
butor to that journal; in 1855 became joint 
editor and proprietor, and on the retiral of 
Mr. Johnson in 1879, sole proprietor. Long 
before this its title had been changed to T'he 
Journal of Horticulture. When at Brompton 
Park he discovered a large number ot letters 
stowed away as lumber in a box in the office, 
which proved to be the correspondence of W, 
Forsyth, gardener to the King at Kensington, 
and a well-known personage and author, 
Forsyth succeeded Miller in the superinten. 
dence of Chelsea Botanic Garden. A selection 
of these letters was published by Mr. Johnson, 
some of them being of much interest, and ct 
these one or two may be noted here. One 
from the Prime Minister of the day, with the 
reply, throws a vivid light on the gardening 
of the period as it affected gardeners. = The 
Minister had sent his gardener to Forsyth, 
obviously to receive instruction, and wrote tn 
the latter complaining of the treatment he 
received being no better than that accorded to 
a common labourer. To which Forsyth ex- 
plained that there was only a greenhouse and 
some structures for forcing Strawberries under 
his charge. and that he could give as wages 
only 10s. 6d. per week in winter and 13s. in 
summer. Other letters relate to the initiation 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, which was 
first mooted by a son of Wedgwood, the great 
potter. He had also correspondents abroad 
who sent home seeds and plants of novelties 
they discovered. 

Of the first Robert Hogg, I believe there is 
now no representative in the male line. It 
would be a serious omission not to state that 
Dr. Hogg was a Tulip enthusiast from tis 
youth up. 2. P. Brotherston. 
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IRIS PUMILA. 

WHILE the larger Bearded or Flag Irises 
undoubtedly have the premier value for inclu- 
sion in gardens, the smaller species and varieties 
of similar, though less imposing, attractiuns 
are eminently suited for certain positions. None 
of these smaller Bearded Irises is more delightiul 
than Iris pumila and its varieties, which are 
not too often cultivated, their places being 
frequently taken by hybrids, which, though 
taller, are by no means so delightful for the 
rock garden, fer which the pumila varieties are 
so charming; nor can they even rival them in 
contending for a place near the front of the 
border devoted to Irises or a mixed collection 
of herbaceous plants. They are, indeed, de- 
lightful little plants, natives of South Europe 
and Asia Minor, but hardy and free, as a rule. 
from any objection to our climate. They may 
be successfully cultivated in common soil, pre- 
ferably in a sunny place. Planting in July or 
March is recommended, the former month being 
generally favoured by the best growers. The 
true I. pumila is only about 5 or 6 inches high, 
whereas the hybrids often sold for it are con- 
siderably taller, coming in midway between I. 
pumila and the larger Bearded Irises. 

These Irises flower about April and have 
wonderfully large blooms, possessing the beard 
which characterises the larger Bearded Fleur 
de Lis. There are not so many varieties as In 
the hybrid class, but the following are all of 
much beauty and fitting ornaments for a choice 
rock garden or border. 

The type has violet or lilac purple blooms, the 
standards lighter in colour than the falls, which 
are ornamented by a large white beard. Alba 
is a pretty white variety, but not absolutely 
pure, as it possesses a blue blotch; atroviolacea 
is a deep purple-violet variety with a blue 
beard. 

In azurea or coelestis we have a pretty varielY 
of a channing shade of azure blue. Gracilis or 
cinerea is of a grevish White with bronze falls, 
while lutea is yellow, and macrocarpa of 4 
bluish violet. S. Arnott. 
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PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


NOTES ON EAST AFRICAN PLANTS. 
(Concluded from p. 205.) 


In the background of Fig. 80 is depicted 
a species of Carduus, of which there are 22 
species in East Africa, as lately revised by 

r. R. E. Fries (Act. Hort. Berg., 8, 11, 19253). 
In the foreground are fine examples of 
Delphinium candidum, one of the very few 
examples of this typically boreal genus which 
occur south of the Equator. Huth, in his 
monograph of the genus Delphinium, has 
remarked on the peculiar structure and isolated 
position of the only two other species, I). 
macrocentrum and D. Leroyi, which reach the 
Southern hemisphere. Such characteristics seem 
to point to these representatives of northern 
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together with the prickly branches, no doubt 
form a formidable protection against the ravages 
of animals. J. Hutchinson, Kew. 


RUBUS MESOGAEUS. 


In Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles, a fine selection of decorative brambles or 
Rubus is given. To this list I would like to 
see added another species worthy to be culti- 
vated for its general appearance, notably as 
a distinctive and attractive foliage plant, 
namely Rubus mesogaeus, Foche. It is a native 
of Western Hupeh and Western Szech’uan, and 
was first described by Foche in 1901. Later 
on, in 1907, it was collected by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, in thickets near Tchang, etc., at an 
altitude varying from 1800-3600 feet, and from 
his collection numbers 52a and 71, the plants 





The hairy tomentum of the canes is so strong, 
that it extends to the prickles, which are beset 
almost to their point with spreading hairs. 
The stipules are strangely fissured into severa) 
subulate points. 

As the canes of this remarkable Chinese Rasp- 
berry do not survive our winters, I have not 
been able to see either flowers or fruits. The 
flowers are white and probably not very showy ; 
but there is a variety with  rose-coloured 
flowers, which may be hardier as, according to 
Mr. E. H. Wilson, it grows at almost 10,000 
feet elevation in woodlands west of Kuan Hsien. 

The fruits are said to be small and probably 
are of no value from a pomological point of 
view. 

In regions with milder winters than ours 
(Geneva, N.Y.), this Raspberry will no doubt 
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FIG. 81.—A SCENE ON THE RUWENZORI MOUNTAINS, SHOWING A FOREST OF LOBELIA WOLLASTONII, SENECIO JOHNSTONIT, WITH A 
GROUNDWORK OF ALCHEMILLA CINEREA, ERICAS AND EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 


genera being not merely outliers, but definite 
relics of a former and much more widely spread 
temperate flora peculiar to the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

A fine illustration of the weird forests of 
iant Lobelia (L. Wollastonii) and Senecio (S. 
Fohnstonii) is given in Fig. 8l; both species 
are named after well-known and intrepid 
explorers of Tropical Africa. The photograph 
was taken by Mr. Barns, on the Ruwenzori 
Mountains, between 12,000 and 13,000 feet, just 
below the snow line. These giant species tower 


above a ground vegetation of Ericaceae 
(Blaeria ?), Alchemilla cinerea, and species of 
Helichrysum. 

Mr. Barns describes the plant seen in 


Fig. 82 as a “giant aerial bulb,’ and it is, 
I think, an example of Adenia globosa 
(Passifloraceae), which is unique in the genus 
on account of its peculiar habit. The swollen 
base is evidently a nesting place for ants, which, 


grown at the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station are derived. 


Although the plants are killed back to the 
ground every winter, they come up vigorously 
in spring, and during summer form large, round 
bushes about 24 to 3 yards high, with stems 
about 1 inch thick and copiously branched, 
carrying most attractive foliage. These stenw 
or canes are greyish-green, with a light red 
tinge on the exposed side, and densely covered 
by a thick felt of long greyish hairs and 
numerous hooked prickles, which are curved 
upwards. The leaves are trifoliate on rather 
short, felty and prickly stalks, and doubly 
or almost lobately toothed. The terminal leat- 
lets are much larger than the lateral ones, so 
much as 6in, long and 5in. wide. They are 
softly hairy above and covered with a dense 
white felt beneath, and thus soft to touch, but 
the midrib and lower lateral veins are prickly. 


prove to be a very ornamental plant; it is cer- 
tainly one of the finest species of Rubus ever 
introduced. Alwin Berger. 


ERICA VAGANS VAR. ST. KEVERNE. 


Tus form of the Cornish Heath is one of the 
most striking and valuable additions that have 
been made to our garden Ericas for some years. 
It has a free, yet compact, habit of growth 
with foliage akin to that of the type, though 
perhaps somewhat darker in the green than 
that of most varieties. The flower spikes, as 
well as the individual blossoms, are unusually 
large and showy, and the colour is a soft, salmony 
rose, quite distinct from that of any other 
variety. ŒE. v. St. Keverne will doubtless soon 
become one of the most popular of its class for 
grouping in large beds, for bold edgings and 
massing with other Heaths in open woodland or 
the wild garden. A. T.J. 
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AUTUMN-FLOWERING HEATHS. 


ALTHOUGH the flowering date of most Heaths 
varies considerably in accordance with local 


conditions, there are some which may 
usually be expected to be at their best 
during September and throughout the 


autumn. Even Daboecia polifolia, which fre- 
quently breaks into colour at the end of May, 
often keeps its good wine until the end, giving 
ns a crop of blossom in autumn which is 
finer than that of earlier days. This is 
especially true of the splendid white form. 

Then there is Erica ciliaris which, though 
certainly later to come into flower than the 
above, does not display its fullest beauty in 
North Wales until most of its summer rivals are 
well out of the running. Though perhaps the 
most tender of our native Heaths, E. ciliaris 
is such a charming species, with its soft green, 
downy mats of semi-prostrate foliage and 
splendid, erect racemes of rosy-purple flowers 
which are borne well into November, that it 
fully deserves any little protection that the 
climate may render necessary. 

The lovely pure white variety of E. ciliaris 
is a gem, not to be outshone by any con- 
temporary, and another very beautiful form of 
this species is the variety Maweana, which 
also flowers late. This form was discovered in 
Portugal about fifty years ago by Mr. George 
Maw, and although it bears all the charac- 
teristic features of the type the blossoms are 
even larger and the foliage, perhaps, a trifle 
darker and inclined to be more upright. E. 
Watsonii, a natural ciliaris x tetralix hybrid, 
also comes into this set, and it is quite distinct 
in its dense, emerald-green foliage and short, 
blunt heads of rose-purple blooms. 

E. Mackayi. whilst bearing no little affinity 
with Erica ciliaris in its sprawling habit and 
other respects, also suggests a strong infusion 
of tetralix parentage. Thus, while some authori- 
ties claim it to be no more than a form of the 
last-mentioned, others hold it to be another 
ciliaris x tetralix hybrid. However. E. Mackayi, 
which comes from that home of many quaint 
things, the West of Ireland, is an excellent 
low-growing Heath with rather rounded bells 
in a clear, yet full-toned, rose-pink. The 
flowering season extends from about the middle 
of August well into autumn, the very attractive 
double variety holding out the longer. 

Erica vagans (Cornish Heath) though it may 
often be in flower during the late summer is 
usually considered among the autumn blos- 
romers, since its 4-6 in. racemes, which open 
at the base upwards, will not have spent the 
last of their blossoms until November is ap- 
proaching. This loose-habited, but graceful and 
spreading shrub is generally well enough known 
and appreciated as a free and easy doer as 
well as a prolific bloomer. In addition to the 
typical form, which is a purplish-pink, there 
are varieties in white, cream, crimson and other 
shades. But the Cornish Heath which is most 
likely to win the greatest esteem in the near 
future is the comparatively new variety, St. 
Keverne (see p. 219), whose very large blooms 
are a beautiful salmony rose. 

E. vagans makes a useful edging, or low 
hedge about 2 ft. high, and it is particularly 
valuable for this purpose inasmuch as it stands 
the shears better than most. This clipping over 
—just enough to keep the bushes or edging in 
shape—should be carried out in To and the 
effect is not only greater neatness but more 
and better blossoms. Another admirable Heath 
for such purposes as the above is E. stricta 
(corsica) which will, in favoured spots, ulti- 
mately attain the height of 5-6 feet. But this 
handsome species is naturally compact and 
orderly in shape and only needs occasional 
pruning. The habit is somewhat stiff and up- 
right, and the fresh, moss-green foliage has an 
uncommon, bristly appearance owing to the 
leaves being set in whorls. The flowers, which 
appear during September in terminal umbels, 
are a vivid rosy-pink and the faded corollas, 
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which turn a rusty-red, are by no means un- 
attractive in the winter garden. E. stricta is 
quite hardy in all save our bleakest counties 
and it is a species that merits a much wider 
appreciation than it now enjoys. 

Among the latest of the Callunas to bloom 
here are C. Alportii, with very dark green 
foliage and rich crimson flowers, the varieties 
aurea and cuprea, usually being grown for their 
foliage; and the dwarf, moss-like Foxii. The 
very beautiful double-flowered form of the type, 
C. vulgaris flore pleno, naturally last longer 
than the single, and in the whites C. v. 
Hammondii usually precedes the more elegant 
Serlei. But in all of these and others the date 
and extent of the flowering period are governed 
very largely by the soil and weather conditions, 
and young, vigorous plants will usually bloom 
earlier than old-established clumps. A. T. 
Johnson, N. Wades. 


CHOISYA TERNATA. 


THE Mexican Orange Blossom, although usually 
seen growing against a wall, may be planted 
in the shrubbery. Its dark green, glossy 
foliage is very fine, and when in flower with 
its large clusters of creamy-white blossoms the 
plant is a conspicuous object. It is fairly 
hardy, but it is advisable to give the plant 
a little protection from sharp frosts. It should 
be planted in a warm, sunny position in order 
that the wood may become well ripened, and 
as it makes dense growth, should be protected 
against damage by heavy snow, the weight of 
which might cause the branches to snap off. 

This Choisya flowers in May and June and 
occasionally again in the autumn, and the blooms 
are very fragrant. It will also thrive well under 
trees, provided they are not too dense and 
the soil is good. P. 


VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM. 


It is not always the most strikingly brilliant 
coloured foliage that proves the most effective, 
and this idea was impressed firmly on my mind 
when looking at a large bush of Viburnum 
tomentosum a few days ago. The wonderfully 
artistic colouring is superb. 
gards this plant as a flowering shrub only, and 
certainly as such it is of the very highest merit, 
but one must also admit it holds a high posi- 
tion for the colouring of its foliage, which 
ranges from the deepest coppery red on the 
older leaf surfaces through lighter shades of red 
and deep pink to the younger leaves that are 
of pretty light, bronzy green flushed with deep 
pink markings according to age. The stem and 
growths are bronzy brown. whilst the leaf- 
stalks are very deep red, and then, to finish off, 
there is the paler under surface suffused with 
pink. The whole is marvellously toned down 
by the leaf tomentum. The variety V. tomen- 
tosum plicatum is almost as beautiful. but the 
leaves are of somewhat smaller size. Æ. Beckett. 


SPIRAEA JAPONICA. 


Tue type epecies of the group of shrubby 
Spiraeas included under the above term is not 
so well known, nor is it so attractive as some 
of its varieties. The most popular of the lat- 
ter is Anthony Waterer, a sub-variety of S. j. 
var. Bumalda, one of the handsomest of its 
race, and especially valuable on account of its 
late flowering. The broad, crimson-carmine 
corymbs of this shrub, much more brilliant 
than those of the dwarfer Bumalda, are well 
known, and this season they happen to be espe- 
cially good. This ig due not only to the abun- 
dant rains of the Jater summer, but also to 
the fact that there has not been sufficient 
sun to bleach the rich colour of the flowers. 

One of the most charming varieties of S. 
japonica is S. j. alba, or, as it is gometimes 
called, S. callosa alba. This is a very dis- 
tinct little shrub—so distinct, indeed, that some 
class it as a separate species. It does not 
exceed about a foot in height, and the many 
slender, upright branches, with their pale, 
almost emerald, green leaves, bear a profusion 
of white flowers in terminal corymbs. $S. cal- 
losa alba blooms freely and late, it is perfectly 
hardy, and easily satisfied as to soil and 
situation. A, 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER, 


C ee) 
THE SNOWDROP ANEMONE. 


ANEMONE SYLVESTRIS, Known popularly as the 
Snowdrop Anemone, is a charming plant where 
it does well. In some places it thrives s, 
luxuriantly that it spreads freely about a bed 
or other position in the enclosed or wild garden, 
but in some other places does not condescend 
to live for many years. I cannot profess to 
have solved the mystery of this. The ways of 
plants are not always easy to learn, and I must 
confess to being unable to offer any solution of 
the question as to how to grow Anemone 
sylvestris. I can only say that I have seen 
it do best in a somewhat light soil with a good 
deal of peat in it, and with a fair amount of 
moisture below, though not in a boggy condition. 
It is a woodland plant, and a certain amount 
of moisture appears to be essential to its 
welfare. A well-known authority recommends 
for it a light, moist loam, but I consider it does 
best with a little peat or leaf-soil in the com- 
post. It is a charming plant with pure white 
flowers borne gracefully on slender stems. Some 
three varieties are offered by the trade. These 
are grandiflora, a large-flowered variety of much 
beauty; Spring Charm, a distinct variety with 
bell-shaped: flowers of large size; and flore pleno, 
a double one which I do not much care for, but 
which has been a good deal admired, and which 
attracted a good deal of notice when first 
exhibited in London many years ago. Such 
a lovely Windflower as Anemone sylvestris 
should be borne in mind when ordering addi 
tional flowers for the garden. $. Arnott. 


CIMICIFUGA. 


Cimictruca, belonging to the Crowfoot family. 
was introduced during the 18th century. The 
snecies are natives of N. America and Chini. 
Their foliage much resembles that of the 
Astilbes, but is of firmer texture and sets off to 
advantage, the many stately spikes rising from 
3 feet to 4 feet high. The inflorescence is 
silvery white, elongated and elegant. From 
July to October the Cimicifugas are splendid 
associates for Gladiolus gandavensis, Kniphofias 
and Campanula persicifolia. All are perfectly 
hardy, and are readily propagated by division 
of the roots during the autumn or early spring. 
and succeed in ordinary, well-drained, 
moderately enriched soil, in partial shade or 
full sun. 

The following are all worthy of cultivation :— 
C. acerina, with neat, bright green, Spiraea-like 
foliage, and pretty creamy-white flowers, borne 
on 24 feet branching stems in late summer and 
early autumn. C. cordifolia, a North American 
species, with tall and erect, slender, black stems 
from 3 feet to 4 feet high. supporting daint”. 
feathery-white flowers during August ta 
October. C. dahurica, a pretty Chinese snecies. 
with distinct, large glistening foliage, and long 
branching racemes of pure white flowers. July 
to September, 3 feet. C. japonica, a distinct 
and handsome foliage plant, with black. shinine. 
cylindrical stems, and racemes of dainty white 
flowers: Angust to October, 3 feet tall. 
racemosa, one of the most beautiful of the 
American species, and which should be included 
in all collections of hardy, herbaceous plants. 
the elegant Fern-like foliage and peculiar 
twisted drooping racemes of feathery snow-white 
flowers providing a most charming effect during 
July to August; 3 feet to 4 feet tall. C. 
simplex, a lovely, rare Japanese species, bears 
dense racemes of beautiful snowy-white flowers 
on erect pyramidal stems, 3 feet tall, during 
August and September. W. Logan. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM ROI DES BLANCS. 


For garden embellishment, and also as a cut 
flower, this variety stands out pre-eminently. 
It flowers over a long period. I have plants in 
my garden carrying ten to fifteen beautiful 
white blossoms of Japanese form. This variety 
does not require pinching; at least, I have found 
it best to allow it to grow at will. Roi des 
Blancs requires good cultivation, and will be 
improved in growth and flower if weak manure 
water is applied to the roots occasionally. G. L. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DAHLIA.* 


(Continued from page 204.) 

DaHLIA raising and growing was a profitable 
business. Retail prices for new varieties varied 
from 10s. to £5 each, and the entire stock ot cer- 
tain novelties was often sold for £100 to £200. 
Girling, who started as a smal] grower in 1820, 
died twenty-five years later, a wealthy man, 
leaving a capital of over £100,000. 

The Dahlia had now become such an im- 
portant florist’s flower, that the inevitable 
standard for the official qualities of the Dahlia 
was established. William Smith, in his article 
quoted already, decrees : ‘‘ The flower should be 
tully double, always filling the centre; the 
florets should be entire or nearly so, pointed 
or rounded, reflexed, and so forming a globular 
head, regular in their disposition, each series 
overlapping the other backwards; they may be 
either plain or quilled, but never distorted; if, 
instead of being reflexed, the florets are re- 
curved, the flower will be equally symmetrical.”’ 

It is remarkable that ‘‘ pointed ” florets were 
allowed, which was not so in a later period, 
when the well-known Glenny drew up 
standards for all sorts of florist’s flowers. One 
of the foremost Dahlias was Well’s Sunflower, 
from which the German seedling Neuer Deut- 
scher Kaiser was raised. A coloured plate of 
the latter is given in the ninth volume of the 
Annalen der Blumisterei, showing a pointed 
petalled flower of golden yellow colour, with 
regular vermilion edges. The figure reminds 
one of another old Dahlia, knewn as picta 
formosissima, offered in Dennis’s catalogue of 
1834, and which reappeared in the early days 
of the Cactus Dahlias, about 1885. 

Another type, which had made its appearance 
before 1830, was the Anemone-flowered Dahlia 
the flowers of which have a centre composed of 
narrow, radiating florets, like the small petals 
in the centre of a double Anemone; a varietv 
called Painted Lady, figured in Sweet’s 
Plorist’s Guide, was raised from seed by 
Drummond, from whom the stock was purchased 
by Lee, of Hammersmith. In our days a 
similar type has been offered from France, but 
it has not become generally popular. 

The number of varieties raised from seed had 
soon enormously increased. The Bon Jardinier 
of 1828 described 115 double forms, and at the 
same time a similar number of varieties 
was krown respectively in England, Holland 
and Germany. Three years later, the Swiss 
amateur, Walner, who collected all Dahlias he 
could purchase from every country, possessed a 
collection of 1.500 varieties. and in 1841 Harri 
son tells us in his Floricultural Cabinet that 
the list of his own varieties at that time was 
1.212,. all double, which he believed to be con- 
siderably more extensive than any other. 

The superiority of the British Dahlias was 
generally recognised on the Continent during the 
period from about 1826 to 1840, but meanwhile 
the ever-increasing popularity of the Dahlia, 
which was then considered to rank next 
to the Rose, as a garden flower, led to the 
intensive raising of new varieties on the Con- 
tinent, and between 1840 and 1870 consider- 
able numbers of varieties that competed favour- 
ably with the Englisn varieties were put. on 
the market. 

In Germany the watering place named 
Köstritz, in Thüringen, became the centre of 
Dahlia culture. Both Christian Deegen and 
Johann Sieckmann started there in 1824 and 
1826, and their Dahlias kept the lead during 
at least half a century. Other pioneer growers 
were S. and J. Rinz. in Frankfurt; Johann 
Zepnick in the same place, who were later on 
followed by the brothers Mardner at Mainz, 
and C. H. Miischen at Cantor, near Teterow 

France had several florists and amateurs who 
snecessfully raised new Dahlias; these men were 
also known as producerer of new varicties of 
other garden plants—Chéreau, Guénot, Leroy, 





* A paper read by Mr. Ernst H. Krelage before 
the International Horticultural Congress at Amster- 
dam, on September 18. 
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Lorain, Miellez, Milcent, Soutif, Voisenon, and 
others, 

In Belgium such world-famous firms as Charles 
van Geert, in Antwerp, and Louis van Houtte, 
in Ghent, were extensively Dahlia growers in 
the earliest period of its development, and in 
the ‘forties tney offered several Dahlias of 
Belgian origin, partly of their own raising. 

In Holland, Affourtit’s grandson, who was 
established at Utrecht as a florist, obtained 
very good varieties between 1850 and 1860, 
which quickly found their way abroad. His 
best-known varieties were the Fancy Dahlias 
Sieraad van Kweeklust, a pure _ rosy-red; 
Mevrouw Hacke van Mynden; the excellent 
whites Mevrouw Krelage, Cornelia Suzanna 
Affourtit, and Mejuffrouw Toussaint; the 
curious J.aurens Kostcr, almost black, edged 
fiery-red, with white tips; Mr. Bilderdijk, 
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very much ribbed and decidedly inferior as a 
show flower, as compared with those we knew 
thirty years ago. The same remark applies 
to the celebrated Burnham Hero (1841), Whale’s 
Attila and Beauty of Wakefield (1842). Shortly 
afterwards the flowers had so much improved 
that only one variety exhibited in a first 
prize stand in 1846 was exhibited six years 
previously, and that variety was Springtield 
Rival. 

The public is always seeking for something 
extraordinary, and in the case of the Dahlia 
it was not satisfied with the endless variety 
of colours; in 1846 it wanted a blue variety. 
The Caledonian Horticultural] Society of Edin- 
burgh promptly offered a prize of £1,000 
to the raiser of such a flower, and the Irish 
sister society doubled the prize to £2,000. We 
cannot find any trace of a result, and, although 
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FIG. 82.—A ‘“‘ GIANT AERIAL BULB,” PROBABLY ADENIA GLOBOSA, IN EAST AFRICA 
(SEE P. 219.) 


sulphur yellow, with lilac edging; another 
Fancy Dahlia, Chinesche Vrouw; C. De Winter, 
a giant rose-lilac flower; and Dr. J: H. Molken- 
boer, with large violet purple flowers. Several 
other firms yearly issued specfal Dahlia cata- 
logues which contained extensive lists of the 
introductions from all surrounding countries. 


The quality of the flowers, from a grower’s 
standpoint, steadily improved. The first de- 
cided advance was made in 1832 by the raising 
of Springfield Rival, described as a superb 
crimson flower. In 1840—special Dahlia shows 
were already held yearly in many places— 
popular flowers, such as Sharp’s Beauty of the 
Plain was exhibited in 89 stands, 44 of which 
were first prize stands. Cox’s Defiance, a 
yellow Dahlia, was shown in 41 first prize 
stands. Two of the best flowers in 1841 were 
Conqueror of the World, yellow, slightly 
tipped, and Rival Revenge, a yellow flower, 


Robert Cannell was introduced forty-five years 
later as a “blue Cactus Dahlia,” which really 
had a magenta shade, the public is still expect- 
.ing the true blue tlower. 

The idea of the Scottish and Irish societies 
did not satisy the editor of the French Revue 
Horticole, who wrote:—‘‘ Nous avons toujours 
été du nombre des plus zélés promoteurs du 
progres de l’horticulture, mais nous renoncons à 
exprimer ici les sentiments qu’ont fait naitre en 
nous la lecture de ce programme. Proposer 
cinquante mille francs pour un Dahlia, en 
Irlande, dans ce malheureux pays, or la 
famine est devenue une maladie endémique, 
c'est insulter à lu misère publique.” 

Tho German growers came to the front with 
England’s Rival (1840?), Triumph von Köstritz 
(1849), Deutsche Sonns (1859), and a host of 
others. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BULB GARDEN. 


TULIPA BATALINI. 7 
Tvrıra BATALINI, which I had perforce to 
leave behind in the garden I formerly owned, 
remains a very pleasant memory. It is a 
scarce Tulip, and not so cheap as one would 
desire. It appears to need a light, dry soil, 
with a good deal of sand in it, and should be 
planted about three inches deep. It has a 
dwarf habit; its leaves grow almost prostrate on 
the ground, and the stems grow only about six 
inches high—sometimes four only and sometimes 
eight—and bear good flowers of light yellow, 
almost creamy-yellow, in fact, touched with a 
line of red at the tips of the segments. It is 
best adapted for a sunny rockery, where it 
can be well rested during the summer. 


ORNITHOGALUM NUTANS. 

For a bulbous plant with spikes of silvery 
appearance when in bloom I can confidently 
recommend the old Nodding Star of Bethlehem, 
Ornithogalum nutans, a plant far too little 
grown, and a lovely thing when grown in grass 
or in clumps in the border or rock garden. It 
looks best when it has a carpet of greenery 
through which to bloom, as its leaves wither 
before the flower is in full perfection, and, if 
on bare ground, the plant is thus shorn of some 
of its attractions. It grows to various heights, 
according to the soil, and is often a foot or two 
in stature, giving a pleasing inflorescence. 

The flowers open gradually at the bottom of 
the spikes; pretty, drooping, starry bells, with 
a ground colour of white, veined on the ontside 
with a broad veining of green, which gives the 
blooms a remarkably silvery appearance. 

I was much pleased to observe an appreciative 
remark regarding this Star of Bethlehem from 
a distinguished amateur cultivator of hardy 
flowers, whose taste is of the highest, and who 
appreciates this Ornithogalum very greatly. It 
is not an expensive bulb by any means, and 
mav be bouli in quantity at a cheap rate. 
Where planted in clumps three to five bulhs 
will make a good start; but in grass the bulbs 
should be planted in an irregular fashion. An 
excellent way is to take a handful, throw 
them down and plant them where thev fall. 
Self-sown seedlings will come up, and add to the 
beauty of the mass planted in the grass. 

O. nutans is perfectly hardy, and may be 
planted when bulbs arrive in autumn at a depth 
of from 2 to 4 or 5 inches, shallower in strong 
soil than in that which is light. 


THE AUTUMN SNOWFLAKE. 

READERS who wish to cultivate the exquisite 
little Autumn Snowflake, Leucojum autumnale, 
should endeavour to secure the bulbs as early 
as possible in August, and plant them as soon 
after they are received as convenient. If plant- 
ing is done in good time it is likely that 
flowers will be produced, so that the grower 
may have a foretaste of the pleasures he will 
derive from this Snowflake when it has become 
established, and the bulbs have increased so as 
to present a little clump. The foretaste will be 
a charting one in itself, as we see the little, 
slender, chocolate-coloured stems and the 
delightful little drooping bells, satin-like in 
their lustre, and of a charming white just 
touched with a flush of warmer colouring. 
Before the flowers pass away the narrow grassy 
leaves are produced and last during the winter. 
For a warm spot in the rock garden Leucojum 
autumnale is a veritable gem. It grows best in 
sandy soil mixed with leaf-mould or peat and 
it needs perfect drainage. I believe it to be 
quite hardy; but I have seen it covered with a 
bell-glass or hand-light in the north—a _precau- 
tion I have never found necessary. Planting 
should be done so that the crowns are an inch 
underneath the surface. The advice to plant 
as early as possible is justified hv the fact that 
this Autumn Snowflake generally — flowers in 
August and September if grown in a warm 
position, and in some seasons I have had it in 
bloom by the end of July. At any time, how- 


ever, this charming flower is welcome, and no 
one will regret its addition to the treasures of 
the garden if suitably planted and well 


established. S. Arnott. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


THE civic authorities of Aberdeen, headed by 
Lord Provost Meff and Councillor Roberts, 
convener of the Links and Parks Committee, 
made a tour of inspection of the city parks on 
the 18th ult. Accompanied by Mr. W. B. 
Clark, the Superintendent of Parks, the Town 
Council visited all the parks, bowling greens, 
tennis courts and golf courses belonging to the 
city, and all were greatly impressed with the 
excellent condition of the parks and the manner 
in which things are done by Mr. Clark. Sub- 
sequent to the inspection, when tea was served 
at the Duthie Park, Lord Provost Meff gave 
the toast of the Links and Parks Committee, 
and expressed his high appreciation of the 
great asset their fine parks were to the city. 
They had to-day, he said, in Councillor Roberts 
a convener who devoted a tremendous amount 
of time to his department, and who was in the 
proud position that day of showing them a 
number of parks and public places that could 
not be surpassed by those of cities much larger 
than Aberdeen. In Mr. Clark, their superinten- 
dent, they had a very capable official, who 
had remained with them even when he was 
assured of securing the plum of his profession 
(superintendency of Edinburgh Parks). Coun- 
cillor Roberts, in reply, said. it was a great 
pleasure to him to have the city fathers there 
that day. They had certainly seen much, but 
they had not seen all Mr. Clark, their super- 
intendent, had to look after, for besides the 
parks he had charge of the trees throughout 
the city, numbering nearly 6,000, and the 
children’s playgrounds. He associated himself 
with what had been said concerning Mr. Clark’s 
ability and the intense interest he took in his 
duties. 

In reply to the toast of his health, 
which was proposed by Baillie Wright in very 
warm terms, Mr. Clark, the superintendent, 
thanked the council for the courtesy and kind- 
ness they had extended to him in his duties, 
and went on to say that while in Aberdeen 
they had a considerable area of parks, they 
had not a piece of ground on which to grow 
plants to replenish the parks. They had to 
go to local nurseries and take what was to be 
got there. With regard to trees for the city 
streets, the local nurserymen did not grow 
trees for that purpose, but for cover, and the 
result was that some of the trees in the streets 
of Aberdeen were a disgrace through nothing 
better being obtainable. He advocated the 

rovision of a field—preferably at Hazlehead 
Park—which could be utilised as a municipal 
nursery. Were such provided they could grow 
their own plants and trees as well as turf 
for returfing the bowling greens. 


Bethlem Hospital, Southwark, the site of which 
was formerly St. George’s Fields, is likely to be 
removed, and it is suggested tnat the present 
building should become a museum and picture 
gallery for South London, and the grounds a 
public park. 


MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


AFTER an unsettled August it was hoped 
that September would be fine, but that hope 
was not realised. It is true that the month 
opened and closed well, but there was a period 
of twelve days; from the 14th to the 25th 
inclusive, when rain fell every day, often 
accompanied by gales which brought down 
much fruit, including late Plums. The weather 
became thoroughly autumnal, and fruit trees 
responded by the yellowing of the leaves, 
though the ripening of the fruit was still 
delayed. The gathering of the crops was hin- 
dered, and the demand for fruit fell off, as 
it always does when the weather is cool and 
dull. A start was made with much-needed 
hoeing and cultivation early in the month, but 
this had to be abandoned when the rain came, 
and the labour transferred to the mowing of 
litter in tha grass orchards. Weeds grew fast 
on the arable land, and it is to be hoped that 
October will give an opportunity of cleaning 














this, as much spring work is saved if the 
plantations can be got into good order betore 
winter. 

PLUMS FINISHED. 

The Plum crop lingered until late in Sept- 
ember. The total yield of my orchards was 
972 half-sieves, as compared with 2,745 last 
vear. Prices, although high for Plums, di 
not compensate for the short crop. The aver. 
age net return per half-sieve was lls., as 
against 6s. last year. ‘Thus the price was less 
than double, whilst the crop was little more 
than one-third. Imports from the Continent. 
including large quantities of German Pluns 
late in the season, prevented home growers 
from securing the full value of their light 
yield. Monarch was the only variety which 
with me, cropped better 7 last year, 
though Victoria fell very little short. 
Curiously enough, the mid-season varieties, 
such as Czar, Victoria and Belle de Louvain, 
which are often very cheap, brought the best 
returns, if we except the very few Presidents 
which formed the final consignment. 

The generally unfavourable character of the 
year for fruit of all kinds extends even tv 
nuts. I gathered only 383 Ib. of Cobs from 
about four acres of trees, which yielded 4,596 
Ib. last year. 

LATE APPLES. 


The later varieties of Apples are maturing 
very slowly, but some of the cooking Apple 
are proving much more plentiful than the 
early varieties. Lane’s Prince Albert is quite 
the crop of the season. This has been gathered. 
and, with Bramley's Seedling, will be stored 
away until prices improve. Although very 
heavy imports are expected, and home growers 
have been advised to market all their Apples 
as soon as possible, I doubt if this is wise in 
the case of cooking varieties. The imported 
Apples are used chiefly for dessert, and do nat 
compare with such kinds as Lane’s Prince 
Albert and Bramley’s Seedling for cooking. 
I shall be surprised if the market for these 
does not improve when the home supply nears 
exhaustion. 

APPLE CALVILLE ROUGE D'AUTOMNE. 


A few years ago I noticed on a huckster's 
cart a box of brilliantly red Apples, which 
had been bought from a neighbouring farn 
orchard. They were so very striking in ap- 
pearance that they appealed strongly to me as 
a good variety to grow for market. I went to 
the farm, and was shown the tree, a miserable 
specimen half emothered by others in the usual 
kind of neglected farm orchard; but 1 was 
told that it cropped well and regularly. New 
shoots were scarce, but I secured a few for 
use as acions, and have raised several trees. 
These carried half a dozen fruits this year. 
The variety has been named for me as Calville 
Rouge d'Automne, often called Sops-in-Wine. 
Mr. E. A. Bunyard tells me that he has 4 
tree of this Apple in his orchard, but that it 
always comes rather too uneven to make a 
good market variety. I think, however, that it 
may be specially suited to my light soil and 
early district; and I shall werk up a stock 
and try to popularise the fruit in local markets. 
lt seems tn be the kind of Apple that 1s 
wanted to follow Worcester Pearmain. The 
colour is quite as brilliant, staining through 
even into the flesh in a sunny season, and the 
flavour is better, which does not say too much 
for it. Hogg describes it as a culinary Apple 
of inferior quality in this country, but highly 
esteemed on the Continent for both culinary 
and dessert purposes. He states that the tree 1s 
n strong and vigorous grower, and an abundant 
bearer; and that it should be grown as an 
open dwarf on Paradise stock in a fine sandy 
loam, and not too closely pruned. Its geao 
here appears to be late September an 
October. 

GRASS ORCHARDS POPULAR. 


Moro and more growers are favouring 
practice of grassing down established Apple 
orcharde. They find that. though they sacri: 
fice a little in size of fmit., they gain mere 
than enough to compensate for this in sn 
and skin quality. Some of them claim also 
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that they get less trouble from pests and 
diseases. In most cases the grass is kept down 
by grazing with pigs or sheep, or by running 
poultry under the trees. I believe that thia 
1s a move ın the right direction, if only because 
it reduces the cost of cultivation. Orchard 
fruit can hardly pay for hand hoeing at the 
present cost of labour. I find that several 
varieties do better on grass, including Alling- 
ton Pippin, Worcester Pearmain, Beauty of 
Bath, and Blenheim Pippin. But on my land, 
which lacks organic matter and is apt to suffer 
from drought, I prefer to mow the grass and 
leave it on the surface as a mulch, rather 
than feed it off. I believe that the “ sod 
strip” system, in which the actual tree rows 
are on strips of turf mown twice a year, with 
the alleys between the rows kept cultivated 
by horse-drawn implements only, is going ta 
prove ideal for my conditions of soil and 
climate. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised, how- 
ever, that grassing down must not be done 
until the trees are thoroughly established, say 
at least ten or twelve years from planting. 
Up to that time they must be in cultivated 
ground, or, at any rate, must have a cultivated 
space extending slightly beyond the spread of 
the branches round each tree. It ought not 
to be necessary mowadays to urge this; but 
examples of voung trees simply stuck into grase 
land are still frequently seen; and it is alwaye 
clearly apparent that such trees are doomed 
to permanent stunting and failure. 


DRESSING WOUNDS ON FRUIT TREES. 


A satisfactory dressing for wounds on fruit 
trees has yet to be found. It is badly wanted, 
because many of the worst fungous diseases, in- 
cluding Silver-leaf, enter the trees through 
wounds made in pruning, or where branches 
are broken. I have generally nainted all large 
wounds with Stockholm tar, but. according to 
trials made at the Long Ashton research 
station, this is of little use, as it does not 
stand the weather well. These trials have not 
gone on long enough to test the various dress- 
ings with regard to disease prevention, but 
some observations have been made as to the 
nature and rate of callus formation, the 
weathering of the dressing, and the ease of 
application. Only a few of the applications 
tried weathered at all well. Clay and cow 
dung, Stockholm tar, gas tar, a grafting com- 
pound, boiled linseed oil and chalk, all 
weathered more or less badly. Anti-fouling 
paint (used on ships’ bottoms) weathered ex- 
tremely well, but is apt to cause killing of the 
bark, a fault shared by lysol, gas tar, and 
gum arabic. Callus formation is favoured 
most by dressings which are not antiseptic, 
but which aim chiefly at keeping the wound 
moist. These include surgical tape, grafting 
wax, and a mixture of clay and cow dung. 
White lead paint weathered well, and appears 
to have been free from objection. 

According to Messrs. F. T. Brooks and 
H. H. Storey, who are investigating Silver-leaf 
disease at Cambridge and at the John Innes 
Institute, gas tar has given the best results so 
far. They consider that there is no danger 
of this substance injuring the bark if it is 
epplied carefully to the wound so as mot to 
extend on to the healthy bark. In their experi- 
ments Stockholm tar gave very disappointing 
results, but white lead paint produced fair 
Protection. Anti-fouling paint gave excellent 
Protection, but in some cases killed consider- 
able areas of bark around the wounds; but tt 
18 hoped to make some improvement in this 
dressing. The need for renewing the dressing, 
Say after three months, is urged by these 
6xperimenters, because the swelling of the 
callus causes the best of dressings to crack. 

® prompt application of the dressing after 
making the wound is also recommended, as 
fungi enter most easily whilst the wound is 
fresh. 

_ It will be seen that the most hopeful dress- 
Ings at present are gas tar and white paint. 
know from experience that gas tar applied 
With reasonable care does no harm to the 
bark; and I shall substitute this in future for 
Stockholm tar. 
ere is one dressing used by some growers 


which does not seem to have been tested in 
these trials, That is a solution of copper 
sulphate. This soaks right into the wood, of 
course, and does not form a weather-proof 
covering to the wound; but it is such a strong 
fungicide that it may protect it from infection 
for some time. Anyhow, some growers believe 
that it heals up canker wounds quickly. I 
have also heard of undiluted Bordeaux paste 
being used with satisfaction. 


IMPERIAL FRuIT SHow. 

The growers’ classes at the Imperial Fruit 
Show, which will be held at Manchester from 
October 26 to November 3 inclusive, should be 
more attractive and instructive than they have 
been on previous occasions, because the pack- 
ing will not be upset by the judges in making 
their awards. Hitherto it has been necessary 
for them to dive into the boxes to examine 
the fruit in the lower layers, and consequently, 
visitors have come away with the impression 
that English growers do not understand how to 
pack Apples in boxes. This year each entry 
consists of seven boxes instead of six; ond the 
judge will select any one of these to turn right 
out and examine thoroughly. The fruit in this 
box will not be shown at all, but the remain- 
ing six boxes will be exhibited undisturbed. 

The holding of the show in Manchester is 
pleasing to the Eastern Counties and West 
Midland growers, for whom the northern mar- 
kets are very much more important than 
London. Market Grower. 


REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF THE 
FRUIT CROPS. 


(See Tables and Summaries, Ante, pp. 71-76.) 
(Concluded from page 206.) 
WALES. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE.—Fruit in these gardens is 
scarce generally, especially Pears and stone 
fruits. We have a fair crop of Apples, the 
best varieties being Codlins, including Lord 
Grosvenor and Lord Suffield on trees on a 
covered walk, Worcester Pearmain, Allington 
Pippin (the heaviest crop of all), Warner’s 
King, Frogmore Prolific, e's Prince Albert, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Tom Putt and Norfolk 
Beauty. Of Pears we have a few fruita of 
Beurré Hardy, ‘Conference and Doyenné du 
Comice, but no early or very late ones. We 
had a few Victoria and Early Prolific Plums 
on wall trees, but no Damsons or Cherries. 
There were heavy crops of Royal Sovereign and 
King George Strawberries, and an average cr 
of Raspberries, including Lloyd George, Par 
Lane and Superlative. Black Currants, Victoria 
and Seabrook’s Black were plentiful, but not 
of the best quality. Red Currants and Goose- 
berries were both plentiful. Our soil is all that. 
could be desired for fruit cultivation. W. Z. 
Wright, Henstaff Court Gardens, Pontyclun. 


TRELAND. 

KILKENNY.—I have never known a worse 
year here for tree and wall fruits. An excep- 
tionally mild winter was followed by a cold 
spring, with continuous east winds, and morn- 
ing frosts, from early April until June. There 
was plenty of fruit blossom of all kinds, but 
the conditions were unfavourable, and very 
poor crops have resulted. Added to this there 
was no rain from mid-April until July. This 
drought reacted very unfavourably on most 
promising bush and small fruit crops. As was 
to be expected, the unfavourable weather of 
spring and early summer favoured aphis attacks; 
aphides and the capsid bug on some young 
Apples trees have proved our worst pests this 
season, little or no damage having been caused 
by caterpillars. The soil is a medium and very 
fertile loam, overlying subsoils varying from 
sand to yellow clay. 7. EH. Tomalin, Bess- 
borough Gardens, Piltown. 


The cold weather during spring retarded 
the blossoming of fruit trees until Mav, and 
the weather was not very good at the time when 
the fruits were setting. The great quantity 
of Pear blossoms was very exhausting to the 
trees, and comparatively few fruits set. Apples 
and Plums were failures. Small, soft fruits 











were rather below the average, excepting Straw- 
berries, which gave a heavy crop of good 
flavoured berries, and Raspberries, which were 
plentiful. Our best varieties of Strawberries are 
Royal Sovereign, King George, Givon's Late 
Prolific and Testa Latest. Peaches and 
Nectarines out-of-doors were very disappoint- 
ing, Which is accounted for by the fact that 
a sharp North-Easterly wind prevailed at the 
time of the trees flowering. J. W. Grahame, 
Flood Hall Gardens, Thomastown. 


MeaTH.—This district is one of Ireland’s best 
fruit districts, and this year there is not a peck 
of fruit to each ton gathered last year. I never 
saw such a total failure of the crops. The 
weather of spring after February was of the 
severest kind, and the blossom perished in the 
wintry conditions. Michael M’ Keown, Julians: 
tuwn, Drogheda. 

TyRoneE.—We have the worst crops of 
Apples. Pears and Plums for over 50 years. 
Cherries are grown only in very limited num- 
her, but they were a little better, although not 
a good crop. This is due, I consider, partly to 
the excessive crops of lagt season, which 
weakened the trees, and partly to the incle- 
ment. weather experienced in April and Mavy. 
Bush fruits were fair crops. but Raspberries 
were rather scarce. Strawberries were a fair 
crop, but were fully a fortnight late in ripen- 
ing. The soil is a very heavy binding clay. 
Fred. W. Walker, Sion House Gardens, Sion 
Mills, 

Cavan.—This is one of the worst years in 
County Cavan on record for Apples, Pears and 
stone fruits. The blossom was late in opening 
and all the fruits failed to set. During the 
period of flowering the wind was from the 
north. and frost and hail were frequent. 
Gooseberry mildew is prevalent in this district. 
Small fruits were extra fine crops. Straw- 


berries were good, but about ten days late in 
ripening. Edward Rutherford, Farnham 
Gardens. 


Down.—With the exception of Apples. we 
have average crops of most kinds of fruits. 
Gooseberries were more than usually abundant, 
and although we had a long spell of cold, cut- 
ting winds at blossoming time, I think exhaus- 
tion from over-cropping last year is the chief 
cause of the failure of the Apple crop. T. W. 
Bolas, Mount Stewart Gardens, Newtownards. 


CorK.—On the whole this is a very dis- 
appointing fruit season. Many varieties of 
Apples have good crops, but the fruit is under- 
sized. Pears are a complete failure. Plums set 
well; but, as a result of the persistent cold 
north and north-east winds and prolonged 
drought during May and June most of the 
fruits dropped. Of bush fruits Gooseberries 
were the best, the crop being above the aver- 
age. The rainfall for May and June com- 
bined only amounted to 1.10 inch, and the effect 
of the long drought and harsh winds was 
apparent on all crops, particularly Straw- 
berries, Black Currants, and Raspberries. 
Aphis has been very troublesome, and caused 
much damage where spraying was neglected. 
J. Dearnaby, 17, St. Patrick’s Terrace, Maya- 
zine Road, Cork. 

WaTERFORD.—Fruit generally is scarce; late 
spring frosts, harsh winds, and hail showers did 
much harm to the fruit blossom. In the case 
of Pears the unfavourable weather, when Pear 
trees and some varieties of Apples were in full 
flower, practically ruined these crops. Small 
fruits were very good; Black Currants and 
Gooseberries being heavy crops. Peaches and 
Nectarines in the open were badly attacked with 
leaf blister and mildew. I have treated these 
pests, but the fruit was inferior. Apricots are 
not a success here. Cherries dropped consider- 
ably. and the few that ripened were of poor 
quality. The soil is of a heavy, clayey nature. 
Wilian H. Arrowsmith, Curraghmore Gardena, 


Portlaew. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


JERSEY.—The fruit crops are not very favour. 
able; everything seemed to suffer badly from 
the cold, wet weather in the spring. In some 
instances there is an average crop, but the 
fruits dropped freely in summer. Thomas 
Sharenan, The Imperial Nursery, St. Mark’s 
Road, St. Helters. 
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[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible j 
the opinione expressed by correspondents.) 

Scum on Ponds.—If A. H. (see p. 166) wishes 
to get rid of the green Algae which are causing 
the scum on his lake, I would suggest that the 
best material to use would be copper sul- 
phate of 98-99 per cent. purity in the form of 
small crystals. The amount required should be 
placed in a coarse bay, and then be pulled very 
gently backwards and forwards through the 
water as close to the surface as possible. It 
would be hest to select as warm a day as 
possible. as it has been found that temperature 
has a very great influence on the effect of 
copper. It is, of course, always better to use 
copper sulphate as a preventive rather than as 
a cure, and the cost of treatment is naturally 
much less. The quantity to be used depends 
on the size and depth of the pond; but to cal- 
culate the cubic contents multiply together the 
length, breadth, and average depth in feet, and 
then. in order to obtain the number of gallons 
of water to be treated, multiply the result by 6. 
For every 10,000 gallons of water to he treated 
2} ounces of pure copper sulphate 98-99 per 
cent, purity would be required. and if applied 
in this proportion no injury should be caused 
to either fish, or plants such as Water Lilies. 
In America copper sulphate has been used ex- 
tensively during recent vears, not only tor pre- 
venting the growth of Algae in reservoirs, but 
even for the clearing and cleansing of reser- 
voirs and ponds covered with offensive smelling 
scum. The use of copper sulphate for the pur- 
pose of removing the objectionable odours 
caused by the decay of water plants is of great 
importance. and there is little doubt but that 
the treatment of water in this manner will prob- 
ably be found to have the most favourable effect. 
in keeping mosquitoes from using water 60 
treated as their breeding places. Robert W. 
Ascroft. 


Hardiness of Cobaea scandens.—With reference 
to the note in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
September 22 respecting the hardiness of Cobaea 
scandens by Mr. C. Orchard, The Cottage, 
Smoglands, Bembridge, I.W., I would observe 
that I sowed seeds in February, 1922, for the 
purpose of raising plants for planting against 





9 ft. columns and to cover chains (that hang 
from one column to another) until the per- 
manent climbers were established. The seed- 


lings were potted into 44 inch pots and planted 
at the base ot the stone columns early in June. 
They grew up, covered the chains, and flowered 
from the end of August until late autumn; 
during the winter of 1922-3 they had no pro- 
tection whatever. This year they grew away 
strongly and have flowered continuously, which 
surprised me not a little. The Cobaeas are grow- 
ing in heavy loam incorporated with leat-soil 
and old mortar rubble. F. Clipstone, Melchet 
Court Gardens, Romsey, Hampshire. 


——TI give another instance of the hardiness of 
Cobaea scandens, In July, 1922, a seedling of 
C. scandens was planted against a wall facing 
south-west, near a bay window at the District 
Hospital here. It flourished well and bore a 
good many flowers during the autumn, and a 
few during the winter. In April a ripe cap- 
sule was gathered, seeds from which I sowed at 
once in a gentle hot-bed. These germinated, 
the seedlings were through the soil in 
less than a fortnight. and have grown 
into strong plants. The old plant now 
covers a space of several square yards, 
and has hundreds of buds, flowers, and 
fruits. This summer a small plant of Tricus- 
pidaria lanceolata in my garden formed one 
fruit, which ripened in September, and contained 
four good seeds. I do not know whether this 
ig an uncommon occurrence or not W. A. 
Shoolbred, F’.LS., St. Anns, Chepstow. 


Phygelius capensis.—I was interested in the 
recent short article devoted to this plant (see 
September 29. p. 183), and can endorse what 
4. T. S. writes about its hardihood. I have 
in mind a clump of Phygelius which has been 
growing merrily in a Cumberland garden [eight 
miles inland from the Solway Firth) for 
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thirty to forty years. It has always occupied 
the same position in a sheltered border facing 
south, and flowers regularly. At times it has 
had to withstand fairly severe frosts, for we 
are not so frost-free in this part of England as 
is sometimes imagined. J. P., Carlisle. 


Notes on Some of the Newer Daffodils.—A 
friendly critic points out that in my article 
on “ Some of the Newer Daffodils” which 
appeared in The Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
September 22 (p. 173) there were two or three 
slips:—(1) Magnolia (1V., b.) was not raised by 
Mr. Engleheart, but by the Brodie of Brodie. 
(2) Venetia did obtain an Award of Merit, 
a point I was not sure about; it was raised 
by Mr. Hy. Backhouse. (3) Fortune I un- 
fortunately described as having a light yellow 
perianth, whereas it is bright golden yellow. 
Had I grown the flowers, the mistake would 
never have been made; perhaps I was 50 
dazzled by the orange cup that the perianth 
was forgotten! Having planted four nice 
bulbs. I hope to become better acquainted with 
the flower next spring. J. Duncan Pearson, 
Lowdham, Notts. 


St. Cuthbert’s Cole (pp. 136, 177).—By an 
unfortunate omission, Mr. Brotherston’s note 
does not give references to the sources whence 
he derives his information. I am not calling 
the accuracy of this in question, but the matter 
is so interesting that one would like to be able 
to trace it to its source. There are evidently 
mis-spellings in Mr. Brotherston’s transcript— 
e.g., “ Hieracium Spondylinm ” tor Heracieum 
Sphondylium—and the extracts may contain 
others, which a reference to the sources would 
enable one to correct. James Britten. 


Second Crop Pears.—On October 2 I saw a 
most remarkable second crop of fruits on a 
William’s Bon Chrétien Pear, many of the fruits 
weighing 8 ounces to 10 ounces. It was 
interesting to notice that every fruit was car- 
ried singly on the extreme end of a preco- 
cious spur, which seemed to have grown quite 
distinct and separate from the basal cluster. 
T examined a Beurré Bose which has fruited in 
the same way, and thought the matter worthy 
of attention, as these fruiting spurs appear to 
be of biennial maturity, and after close inspec- 
tion I conclude they will not interfere in any 
way with next season’s set. Pomona. 


Cercidiphyllum japonicum.—This tree is cer- 
tainly very beautiful at this season; but the note 
concerning it, signed T. (page 183), in describ. 
ing it as a ‘“‘deciduous shrub,” will be apt to 
mislead planters. It is one of the taller 
Japanese trees, and Mr. J. H. Veitch has 
recorded a specimen at Hakodate, with a stem 
girth of 21 feet (A Traveller's Notes, page 151). 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 


Poa annua as a Perennial? (see p. 149).— 
Mr. Baker makes interesting reference to this 
grass. That it is a good grass for town lawns, 
particularly in smoky areas, is, we believe, 
well established. Wo think it was the Jato 
Mr. Nicholson, of Kew, who, writing in 
Gardeners’ Chronicle a number of years ago, 
pointed out that the so much admired plots 
in the neighbourhood of Westminster Abbev 
are composed entirely of this species. That it 
is an annual is, we think, incontrovertible, but 
under favourable conditions it is thoroughly 
permanent bv constant self-seeding. Like most 
annuals it fares badly in a close sward of 
perennials, so that if there is a good prospect 
of a general lawn mixture succeeding it would 
be a waste to include Poa annua. which. if 
used, should be sown bv itself. Besides, the 
pure seed in scarce and expensive. In dis- 
tricts lke Lancashire, where chemical factories 
often pollute the air to the detriment of vege- 
tation. this grass would come out on top. the 
class of competition being entirely in its favour. 
Tt is often a troublesome weed on market, 
gardening or nurserv lands. Here it is onr 
greatest nest, flowering and seeding the whole 
vear round, and stooling as freelv as Chick- 
weed. P. trivialis is another troublesome weed 
here in parts. though not to be compared with 
P. annua. William Power and Co., Water. 
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SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL OHRYSANTHEMUM. 


A MEETING of the Floral Committee was held 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall on Monday, 
September 17, when no fewer than thirty varie- 
ties came up for judgment. Awards were made 
as follow :— 

First Crass CERTIFICATES. 

Shirley Sunset (II, 1, c).—A very attrac- 
tive border variety of golden-bronze colour. 
Shown by Mr. H. Wootman, Shirley, 
Birmingham. 

Lichfield Bronze (II, 1, c).—A rich deep 
bronze coloured border variety, with flowers of 
excellent substance. Shown by Mr. Tuorpe, 
Lichfield. 

COMMENDATION. 

Royal Salute (H, 1, c).—A very effective 
decorative variety for the border, with bright 
chestnut-red flowers. Shown by Mr. HB. 
WoOOLMAN. 

September Yellow (II, 1, b).—A soft yellow- 
colourcd variety with large, elegant flowers, 


something atter the character of (ieorge 
Wormiy. It is a sport from the popular 


September White. Shown by Mr. THORPE. 





The Floral Committee met again on Monday, 
October 1, in the Bandstand at Holland Park 
Hall, when a goodly number of attractive varie- 
ties were brought forward, and the following 
awards made :— 

First CrasS CERTIFICATES. 

Royal Salute (II, 1, ¢).—A variety Com- 
mended at the previous meeting and now shown 
in particularly fine form. Its chestnut-red 
flowers attracted a great deal of attention. 
Shown by Mr. H. WooLman. 

Minstrel (II, 1, c).—A large Japanese-flowered 
border variety, with crimson flowers of consider- 
able substance. Shown by Mr. H. Woormay. 

Shirley Terracotta (V, 1, a).—A deep terra- 
cotta coloured single variety of large size. 
Apparently it is very free flowering. Shown 
by Mr. H. WootMan. 

Doreen Woolman (V, 1, a).—An exceptionally 
attractive single variety for garden decoration, 
bearing its bright terra-cotta—almost a rich 
apricot shade—single flowers in sprays, on long, 
stiff stems, therefore constituting a variety 
extremely useful for are (See Fig. 78. 
p. 211.) Shown by Mr. H. WoovMan. 

Mrs. Jack Pearson (II, 1, c).—A very useful 
orange-bronze coloured variety, which is con- 
tinuous flowering from the middle of July until 
severe frost sets in. This variety was described 
and illustrated in Gard. Chron., February 5, 
p. 65. Shown by Mr. P. Lapps, Swanley, Kent. 


September Yellow (II, 1, b).—This is the soft 
yellow sport from September White, whicb 
Teceived a Commendation at the previous meet- 
ing. Shown by Mr. D. INGAMELLS. 

COMMENDATION. . 

Purple Flag (II, 1, b).—This has medium- 
sized flowers of a rich purple-amaranth colour, 
with dull silver reverse, and it will appeal 
especially to those who care for this particular 
shade. Shown by Mr. H. Wooimay. 





MANOHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
OROHID. 


September 6.—Committee _ present: A. 
Hanmer, Esq. (in the chair), Messrs. J. Birch- 
enall, A. Burns, A. Keeling, E. W. Thompson 
and H. Arthur (Secretary). 

First Crass CERTIFICATES. 

Laelio-Cattleya Mre. Medo (C. Venus x 
L.-C. Luminosa), a  well-shaped flower of 
brilliant colour. From S. GRratRix, Esq. 

Udontoglossum Helma (parentage unknown), 
a heavily marked variety. 





September 20.—Committee present: R. Ash- 
worth, Esq. (in the chair), Messrs. J. Birchen- 
all, A. Burns, D. A. Cowan, A. Coningsby, J. 
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Cypher, J. Howes, A. Keeling, E. W. Thomp- 
son and H. Arthur (Secretary). 


Frest Crass CERTIFICATES. 


Laelio-Cattleya Momus var. Mirimar (rubens 
x Octave Doin), a large flower with very broad 
sepals and petals of deep rosy-mauve colour, 
and a rich amethyst-purple lip, with golden 
lines in the throat. From Mrs. GRATRIX. 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Thompsonii alba 
(B.-L. Digbyaro-purpurata x _  Gaskellvana 
alba), a pure white variety, the large lip having 
a rich orange throat. From S. Gratrix, Esq. 


Brasso-Cattleya Sofrano var. Primrose 
Queen (C. iridescens x B.-C. Mrs. Leemann). 
The large lip of this well-shaped flower is 
beautifully frilled and coloured Primrose-yellow 
throughout. From Messrs. Cowan anD Co. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Cattleya Thebes (aurea x Adula) and 
Cattleya amabilis alba. From P. Smiru, Esq. 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Thyone (8.-L.-C. 
Marathon x C. Thyone) and Cypripedium 
Godefroyae ochroleuca. From S. Gratrix, 
Esq. 
Groups. 


S. Gratrix, Esq., West Point (gr. Mr. J. 
Howes), was awarded a Gold Medal for a group 
in variety. 

Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons staged a group 
for which a Silver Medal was awarded. 


HOLLAND PARK HALL SHOW. 
(Concluded from p. 212.) 
StnctE DisH FRUIT CLASSES. 


By far the largest number of classes’ in 
the competitive fruit section is devoted to single 
dishes of Apples and Pears, and usually a very 
large number of exhibits are staged, but this 
year, in keeping with the rest of the fruit show, 
the number of entries was down considerably 
and the majority of the prizes were divided 
between three competitors, namely, J. A. 
Strpson, Esq., Captain Drummonp and the 
EarL oF BessporovuaH. Although the numbers 
of exhibits staged were fewer it is satisfactory 
to know that there were entries in nearly every 
class. The largest number of entries was for 
Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin, in which six 
competed. The first prize was won by J. A. 
Strpson, Esq., with very choice fruits, and this 
grower also won first prizes for American 
Mother (three entries), Ellison’s Orange (two 
entries), St. Everard (two entries), King’s Acre 
Pippin (two entries), St. Edmund’s Pippin 
(of which he was the only exhibitor), and for 
eight fruits of any early variety not named in 
the schedule, with Autumn Pearmain. 

The first prize for a late variety not specified 
in the schedule was won by the Earr or Bess- 
BOROUGH, with King of Tomkin’s County, who 
also excelled in the classes for Blenheim 
Pippin (five entries), Charles Ross (one entry), 
and Adams’s Pearmain (two entries). 

Capt. DRUMMOND was successful in the classes 
for Allington Pippin (three entries), James 
Grieve (four entries), Lord Hindlip (two 
entries), Ribston Pippin (five entries), and 
Sturmer Pippin (of which he was the only 
exhibitor). Of the remaining prize winners, 
R. Bası Hoare, Esg., was first out of five 
exhibitors for Rival.- 

In the corresponding division for cooking 
Apples the largest number of first prizes was 
won by the EARL or BESSBOROUGH. 

He excelled for Bismarck (two entries), 
Dumelow’s Seedling (one entry), Ecklinville 
(three entries), Norfolk Beauty (two entries), 
Grenadier (one entry), Golden Spire (one 
entry), and Lane’s Prince Albert (six entries). 
The first prize was also won by the Eart or 
Besssorovucn for fruits of Loddington, in the 
elass for eight fruits of any variety not named 
in the single dish classes. 

ViscounT HAMBLEDON was successful in the 
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classes for Beauty of Kent (one entry), 
Edward VII. (one entry), and Blenheim Pippin. 
large fruits (four entries), whilst Captain 
Drummond excelled in the classes for Lord 
Nerby (four entries), Newton Wonder (two 
entries), Stirling Castle (one), and Warner’s 
King (six entries). 

The best fruits of Bramley’s Seedling were 
those shown by J. A. Strpson, Esq., who was 
first out of five competitors, and who was also 

iced first of two in the class for Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch, and first of three in the class for 
The Queen. R. Bası Hoarr, Esq., was the 
sole entrant in the class for Emneth Early 
(Victoria), as was Sir C. NarL-Carn in the 
class for the Rev. W. Wilkes, and both received 
the first prize. Major G. Baynes was first in 
the class for Annie Elizabeth, for which two 
entries were forthcoming. 

In the division for Pears, entries were even 
fewer than in that for Apples. In the dessert 
section Captain DRUMMOND was the sole exhibi- 
tor in the classes for Durondeau, Easter Beurré, 
Emile d’Heyst, Marie Louise, Thompson's, 
Marguerite Marillat, and was awarded the first 
prizes, except in the case of Emile d’Heyst and 
Thompson’s, where second prizes were awarded. 
The same exhibitor was also first out of three 
exhibitors in the class for Doyenné du Comice, 
and first in the class for eight fruits of any 
early variety not mentioned in the single dish 
classes, with Beurré d’Amanlis. 

Sir C. Nari-Cain was first in the class for 
Conference (two entries), and for Louise Bonne 
of Jersey (three entries), whilst Mrs. AUSTIN 
was first in the class for Glou Morceau. 

There was no entry in the class for the best 
flavoured Pear not mentioned in the single 
dish classes, but in the corresponding class for 
Apples J. A. Strpson, Esq.. was awarded the 
first prize for fine specimens of the variety 
Gravenstein. 





ROYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL. 


On September 22 a number of the members 
of this Society paid a visit to Whittingehame. 
the East Lothian seat of Earl Balfour. Thev 
travelled by char-a-banc from Edinburgh. and 
on arrival at Whittingehame were conducted 
over the plantations and policies, where many 
fine Conifers and broad-leaved trees were seen, 
by Mr. W. Fife. the head forester. Among 
these was the famous Whittingehame Yew, 
under the canopy of which tradition asserts 
the plot to murder Darnley was hatched by 
Rothwell and hig confederates, which, however, 
is extremely unlikely, as the calculated age 
of the tree will not permit of its having even 
been planted at that time. The bole is about 
19 feet high and about 11 feet in girth, and 
the branches, which form a splendid head. 
cover an area of 100 feet in diameter. The 
tree is in excellent health, and the tops of 
the branches, which arch over and rest on 
the ground, over which they sweep, make 
good annual growths. Another interesting tree 
in the policies is the well-known Eucalyptus 
v hittinghamensi«; one of the many forms of 

Gunnii, and the parent of the plant at 
Kew, which was planted in 1896. The tree, 
which was raised from seed brought from Tas- 
mania by the late Marquis of Salisbury when 
a young man, is in excellent health and regu 
larly produces seed, much of which is fertile. 
A visit was also paid to the gardens under 
the leadership of Mr. G. F. Anderson, tho 
gardener, who was complimented on their ex- 
cellent condition. 


From a sylvicultural point of view, the most 
interesting feature was the growing of Thuya 
igantea in mixture with Larch and Beech. 
he Larches, as was no doubt anticipated, 
have taken a very decided lead, and are now be- 
ginning to threaten the existence of the Thuya. 
Consequently, as was explained by Mr. Fyfe. 
they are being gradually removed in order to 
give the Thuya more light and air. Larch 
makes excellent growth at Whittingehame, and 
the poles seemed remarkably free from canker. 

The visitors were entertained to tea in Whit- 
tingehame House by Miss Balfour. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Ministry of Agriculture announces that. 

arrangements have been made by the Union 
of South Africa Authorities whereby Potatos 
grown in districts in this country in which 
Wart Disease hag occurred only on isolated 
gardens and allotments will in future be ad- 
mitted into the Dominion, provided that Wart 
Disease has not been known to occur on the 
land on which they were grown, that the 
actual Potatos are found on examination to 
be free from serious diseases and insect pests, 
and that a certificate to this effect accompanies 
each consignment. 
_ All applications for the necessary certificates 
in respect of Potatos grown in England and 
Wales should be addressed to the Ministry at 
10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.1. 


—_ 








In accordance with the requirements of the 
Seeds Act, 1920, and the regulations made there- 
under, it is necessary, in the case of a sale 
of any of the principal kinds of farm and 
garden seeds, for a statement tn be made to 
the purchaser, at, or before, the time of sale 
or elivery, containing certain specified par- 
ticulars as to the quality of the seed. These 
particulars must be based on a test carried 
out not earlier than August 1 preceding the 
date of the sales, except in the case of seeds 
sold E August and September, when the 
tet may have been made since August 1 in 
the preceding year. In order to comply with 
the regulations, seedsmen and others carrying 
over stocks of seeds for sale from last season 
must, therefore, arrange to have them retested 
before offering them for sale as from October 1 
onwards. 





_ Tne Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 
is holding its annual meeting at St. Louis, 
U.S.A., this week. The British unit has sent 
the following cable to the President:— 
‘ Fraternal greetings from the British unit 
of eighty florists all with you in spirit to 
sound the slogan, ‘Say Jt with Flowers.’ — 
Shearn (President), Brunton (Secretary).” 








INQUIRY. 


A CORRESPONDENT is anxious to obtain infor- 
mation that will enable him to identify a 
hexagonal, bronzed badge. Obverse, garden 
basket and tools ‘‘ Loyal and Independent 
Gardeners.’’ Reverse, two men, each wearing 
cut-away coat, apron and sash, clasping hands, 
Rose and Vine ieft and right, “ Let Brotherly 
Love Continue.” Suspender, bunches of Grapes. 
Period, mid-nineteenth century. 











GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. L. W. Bush, for the past four years Foreman 
at The Mote Park, Maidstone, as Gardener to 
Lorp ORANMORE AND Browne. Mereworth Castle. 
near Maidstone. . 


Mr. E. W. Hoyle. for the past two years General 
Foreman at Springfield Gardens. Marlow, Bucking- 
hamshire, as Gardorer to B. ERIC SMITH, Esq., 
Stubbings. Maidenhead, Berkshire. 


Mr. Claude Fletcher, previously eat Tottenham 
Trades Hall and Bermondsey Public Gardens, as 
Gardener to the Countess or Warwick, Easton 
Lodge, Dunmow, Essex. 


Mr. G. Marcham. for the past three years Gar- 
dener to the Hon. Mrs. SKEFPINGTON SMYTH, Stock- 
ton House, Codford, Wiltsbire, as Gardener and 
Agent to J. E. A. Dvsve, Esq., Chicoutimi, Pro- 
vince of Quebeo, Canada. 


Mr. Edward Rutherford, for the past five years 
Gardener to Lord Farnnam, Farnham, Cavan, as 
Steward-Gardener to J. Wruson, Esq., Hockley 
an Armagh. (Thanks for 2s. for R.G.O.F. Box. 
—EDs.). 


Mr. E. B. Beames., for the past four years Gardener 
to Major Haare, Norman Hill, Dursley, Gloucester, 
as Gardenrr to W. H. Burier, Esq.. The Priory, 
Weetbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


Mr. Charles Jones, for two years and eight months 
Gerdener-Bailif to CYRIL GURNEY, Esq., Henlow 
Grange, Biggleswade, as Gardener to the Rt. Hon. 
LORD Manners, Avon Tyrrell, Christchurch, Hamp- 
shire. (Thanks for 29. 6d. for R.G.O.F. Box.—EDs.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Books: H. §. The best work on hardy trees 
and shrubs for your purpose is Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, by W. J. 
Bean. The best work on British wild flowers 
is Bentham and Hooker’s British Flora, in 
two volumes, one text, the other illustrations. 
Both these works may be obtained from our 
publishing department, price £3 4s. 6d. and 
£1 4s. 9d., respectively, post free. 


BEGonIA wiru Rusty Leaves: J. K. The 
rust on your Begonia leaves is caused by a 
mite, which may be destroyed by dipping the 
plants in an insecticide, or by dusting the 
undersides of the leaves with tobacco dust. 





Names or Fruits: E. N. 1, Decayed, pro- 
bably Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, Norfolk 
Beauty.—H. N. 1, Summer Strawberry; 2, 
Mank’s Codlin; 3, Cox’s Pomona.—Z. S. 1, 
Blenheim Pippin; 2, Hanwell Souring; 3, 
Adams’s Pearmain; 4, Cox’s Pomona; 9, 
Lady Henniker; 6, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 7, 
Pear Marie Louise d’Uccle; 8, not recognised, 
deformed specimen; 9, Quarrenden.—J. B. A. 
Red Ingestre—/. N. A. 1, Lord Derby; 2, 
Lane’s Prince Albert; 3, Winter Hawthorn- 
den; 4, Ribston Pippin; 5, Newton Wonder; 
6, Bramley’s Seedling; 7, Lord Suftield; 8, 
King of the Pippins; 9, 10, and 12, not 
recognised; 11, Roi.d’Angleterre; 13, Dume- 
low’s Seedling (syn. Wellington).—<Kent. 1, 
Golden Spire; 2, Mére de Ménage; 3, Scarlet 
Goldea Pippin. 


Names or Prants: T. R. P. It is impossible 
fo identify your plant without seeing either a 
leaf or o orescnce. Probably it could be 
identified from an entire leaf. Judging from 
your description, we are inclined to think 
the plant is Curculigo recurvata variegata. 


New SesDLING DeLPHINIOM: G. F. W. The 
Delphinium seedling has a spike and flowers 
of excellent size and quality, and the colour 
is such a charming shade of bluish-mauve 
that the variety seems to be well worth 
naming. 

ORNAMENTAL Oak Tuss: H. T. You will be 
able to obtain these from horticultural 
sundriesmen, such as Messrs. W. Wood and 
Son, Beechwood Works, Taplow. 


PYRUS AvucupaRia CasTING ITS Barx : J. H. S. 
It is impossible to say from the specimens of 
bark received for examination what may have 
caused the fungous attack. A considerable 
quantity of mycelium was present in the bark 
and it is very doubtful whether the tree will 
recover. All that can be done is to remove 
the loose bark, paint the wood with a 20 per 
cent. carbolic solution. and when dry coat 
it with coal tar. The disease may have 
originated through an injury to the bark, 
through a broken branch or by root injury. 
Any dead branches that may be present 
should be cut out and the cut surfaces coated 
with coal tar. 


ToMATO PLANTS DiıseaseD: G. T. It is im- 
possible to state with certainty what disease 
Is present in the dried-up specimen you send. 
Stripe disease is most readily controlled by 
liberal applications of sulphate of potash to 
the soil. If the disease has been exceedingly 
bad, sulphate of potash at the rate of half to 
one ton per acre should be applied in the 
base -dressing, and nitrogenous fertilisers 
should be kept as low as possible. Should 
the plants develop stri next year they 
should be dressed imunedialely with sulphate 
of potash at the rate of 5 cwt. to the acre. 
The white fly present in the houses should 
be destroyed when the crop is finished by 
fumigating with hydrocyanic acid gas at 
double strength. Should the fly appear next 
season it may be destroyed by fumigating 
with hydrocyanic acid gas or with tetra- 
chlorethane. 

Communications Received.—K. F. F.—O. T.—J. A. 
— . W.-W. 8. L.—R. H. M.—F. A. W.—G. B. 

H.—J. C. W. and S.—F. A. A—J. B.— 


EW 3. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, October 9, 1923. 
Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. 8. d. Grape Fruit— 8. d. 8. à. 
Apples — —South Africa 15 0-20 0 
Allington Pip. 3 6 7 6 Lemons— 
King of th; —Malaga, case 30 0-35 0 
Pippins 40-60 —Messina, case 18 0-25 0 
James Grieve —Naples ... 35 0—45 0 
$ bus. ... 36-76 Melons, English 
Worcester and Guernsey, 
Pearmain, 40-76 each ... - 16-36 
—Lord Der —Cantaloupe 2 6- 6 0 
bushel --§ 560-70 | Nuts— 
—Warner’s King 6 0-80 | —Cobs.. . =- — 1 0 
—Bramley’s —Walnuts, bag 
abate ya Me 5 0-80 Grenoble... 21 0-27 0 
— Lane’s ce Orangee— 
Albert . 50-80 —South African 
—Tyroilean 8 0-12 0 Navels ... 27 6-80 0 
Nova Scotlan— —Seedling ... 27 6-80 0 
—Coxes ... 400-500 | Pears—huif 
—GQravenstein... 30 0-34 0 Bar hashes .. 9 0-12 0 
—Ribstone Pip. 28 0-32 0 Beurre Capia- 
—Woolf River 28 0-30 0 M lii 8 6-12 0 
Bananas singles 12 0-20 0 | —Beurré Hardy 28 0 32 0 
“ae case ... 14 0-16 0 
Blackberries Ib. 0 4-0 6 — Louise Bonne 
cultivated ,, 0 6-0 8 of Jersey... 10 0-14 0 
Grapes— > c.e Z 0- 4 6 
—Alicante æ.. 16-20 Piums— 
—Cannon Hall... 30-56 —Continental ... 5 0-76 
—Hamburgh ... 0 9 1 6 —Damson wwe — ——-12 0 
—KngiishMuscat 2 v- 5 0 —Californian 12 0-14 0 


REMARKS.—A moderate demand has prevailed during 
the past week. For some produce, notably Tomatos, 
trade has been very quiet, and large consignments 
received from shrved have kept values down, the low 
level of which has failed to attract buyers to any 
large extent. English Apples, although not plentiful, 
have been sufficient for the demand at ruling prices, 
and large shipments of Apples from Oanada and the 
United States should bring about an easier tendency 
in this section. A few more English Peara have been 
marketed, but they are not plentiful. Ohoice fruits, 
such ag Grapes, Peaches, Nectarines, and Melons are 
uoted easier. Grapes in particular are selling slowly. 
lums from California, France end Oentral Europe are 
still available. Forced Mushrooms have advanced 
sharply in prices. French Beans are :n request and 
selling at higher rates. Green vegetables are plentiful 
and at a moderate price level. e recent frost will 
curtail the crop of Scarlet Runners, and prices for 
this vegetable should advance. A few new Potatoe 
from Guernsey are selling fairly freely. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. (Cont from page iii.) 


ANTED, YOUNG MAN with experience 


in the growing of Herbaceous and Alpines.— 
State full patioulirs of experience and age, J. W. 
FORSYTH, Putteridge Bury, Luton. 


ANTED, experienced MAN for Pleasure 
Grounds, Herbaceous and Alpines, etc.; also 
strong LAD for general garden work; duty every third 
week.—Apply, stating age and wages, with good bothy, 
F. DAY, Whirlow Brook Gardens, near Sheffield. 
UN/ANTED, OUTSIDE FOREMAN; married 
or single; with experience, chiefly in Vegetables, 
Fruit, ani the growing of Cut Flowers for market; 
must be well recommended.—State age, experience, etc., 
` di B., Box 32, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
ANTED, strong, active JOURNEYMAN, 
experienced, for Pleasure Grounds; able to take 
duty every third week, paid; bothy, etc.—Wages and 
experience to H. WENMAN, Hickleton Gardens, Don- 
caster. Se, pe ee le ee te Se 
ANTED, for Sports Ground, Wembley 
district, a GROUNDSMAN;; excellent opportunity 
for an energetic man; motor mowers.—Write, J. K., 
Box 21, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. W.C.2. 


ANTED, MARRIED COUPLE; man ex- 
perienced GARDENER, wife good plain COOK; 
rart time in ‘house; no children; three rooms; highest 
references essential; ages 35 to 40.—Reply, SIMPSON, 
Wvndcroft, Enfield. 
WANTED, a Young Man, about 25, single, 
as ODD MAN and fill up time in en; wages 
14/- per week, with board and _ lodging.—Apply, 
MISKIN, Woodseat, Rocester, Stafford. 

















TRADE. 


ARDENERS.—Wanted, experienced Men 

for Jobbing and Landscape work. — THE 

HORTICULTURAL SUPPLY, Temple Fortune, 
Golders Groen, N.W.11. 


ANTED, GROWER for retail: Chrys- 

unthemums, Bulbs and general cut stuff, bed- 
ding plants, etc.—State experience. references and 
wages required, JAMES NASH & SONS, Nurseries, East 
Horsley, Surrey. 





LANDSCAPE and ROCK GARDEN FORE. 
man, fully competent take levels and ocarry out 
ell classes of work. State age, experience, wages and 
refe., P. S. L., Box 22, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


WANTED, LANDSCAPE FOREMAN of 
good experience for contract work; must have 
good knowledge of Ornamentals.—Full partioulars of 
experience, salary required, and copies of references, 


must be sent in first letter—JOHN WATERER, 80N8 
& CRISP, LIMITED, ‘Iwyford. Berks. 


A PE FOREMAN required, good all- 


round knowledge. — State full particulars and 
ealary, H. Ae Box 28, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 


ACANCY for PUPIL, up to date, modern 

Fruit Farm, General Nursery, glass, open-air 

pig rearing, poultry; packing and marketing produce; 
premium.—RYDER, S8tratford-on-Avon. 


YOUNG MAN wanted for Half-Hardy De- 


partment, with some experience in the propa- 





gation of Trees, Shrubs and Climbing Plants—State 
full partioularas and wages required, CLIBRANS, 
Altrincham. 

TIVWO YOUNG MEN wanted for Roses, 


smart at budding and used to paocking.—State 
wages and experience to THOS. ROBINSON, Poro 
Nurseries, Nottingham. 

ANTED, SEED TRADE, experienced 

SEEDSMAN, with thorough knowledge of all 
branches of the Agricultural ade.—Send copies of 
references, with partivulars of experience and wages re- 


uired, to SECRETARY, o/o Toogood & Sons, Ltd., 
outhampton. 


EED TRADE.—Wanted, smart Young Man 
_ & SECOND SHOPMAN, with good counter er- 
perience and knowledge of high-class retail trade— 
Copy testimonials, stating age, salary, eto., to W. 
DRUMMOND & SONS, LTD., Daweon Street, Dublin. 


ANTED, JUNIOR ASSISTANT; used to 

Garden Seeds, Vegetables and Flowers, Bulbs 

and Sundries.—State age, experience, wages required, 
B., Box J0, 5, Tavistock stiect, 


(COUNTER HAND required by large retail 
establishment; must have had finst-class experi- 
enoe of the trade in all braches.—Apply, stating pre- 


vious experience, wages required, age, eto., to K. C., 
Box 19, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


WANTED, HEAD CLERK, capable of taking 
charge of office, Seed and Nursery house in 
West of England; progressive situation for the right 
man.—State experience, wages required, to CLERICUS, 
Box 14, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.3. 


AN immediately, for Midlands, HEAD 

SHOPMAN with first-class experience in Seeds, 

etc., and well up in Floral Tori = APPT, stating 

references, salary, eto. (in confidence), to MIDLAND, 
Box 37, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.O.2. 

ANTED, experienced ASSISTANT for 

our Cut Flower Department, solely for making 

up; one used to first-class work only; also able to take 

charge of the staff in the absence of Leading Hand.— 

Apply, WM. TRESEDER, LID., The Nurseries, Cardif. 


ANTED, for first-class provincia] shop, two 

YOUNG LADY FLORISIS, wi 
experience in making up and counter trade.—Apply. 
stating experience and wages expected, with oopies of 
references, to A. F. . B., Box 4, 5, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 


WANTED, situation as HEAD GARDENER 
in Public Gardens, or SUPERINTENDENT of 
Cemetery; experienced in the making and ih of 
Ornamental Grounds, Tennis Lawns, Herbaceous Borders 
etc.; excellent testimonials; age 35.—Apply, F.R.H.8., 
Box 31, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Ga , W.C.2. 


PRIVATE. 


OL. DARWIN, C.B., highly recommends 
his HEAD GARDENER where several are kept; 

life experience in all its branches in good establish 
ments, including Dropmore Park, Buckinghamshire; 
twenty years Head with Col. Hanbury, C.M.G., Wexham 
Springs, Buckinghamshire; five years present situation; 
good references; married; leaving through closing 
establishment.—Apply, C. FROST, Elston Hall Gardens, 
Newark, Notts Panes n eee 7 
HEAD GARDENER seeks reengagement: 
practical life experience, Inside and Out, in good 
establishments; married; ege 33; employer going 
abroad; cottage preferred.—STREET, Erigmore, Rogate, 
Petersfield, Hants. č č >ZćZćăãä >Z M 
( ‘ARDENER (Heap) where several are acre 
life experience, gained first-class establishments 

i good Tel rences perone E 
uired, from revious and presen emplovert . 
aid. age go” available October 97.—A. WISE. 
Brooklands Cottage, Chobham, Surrey. 
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AVERAGE MeAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 


deduced from observations during th +t fift 
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= ŘŘħĖŮōŮIōiŮÁ 
The magnitude and re 
Phileas sistence of e a 
evelopment this country demand that 
ji and every effort should be made 
employment. to ‘provide useful work. 

i : There are on foot and under 
consideration large schemes of road-making, 
electrification of railways and dock exten- 
sion; but we do not remember having seen 
lately any pronouncement with respect to 
the putting on foot of agricultural or 
afforestation schemes for giving useful work 
to the unemployed. We are, of course, well 
aware of the many and serious difficulties 
which beset attempts to provide work of 
this kind in order to relieve unemployment. 
ong these difficulties are the inexperience 

of men whom it is sought to employ, the 
reluctance on the part of workmen accus- 
temed to live and work in towns to go 
away from their homes, the problem of 
housing them in any considerable numbers 
and the poor output of work performed by 
persons when employed on tasks in which 
they have no or little practice. These and 
other serious difficulties are well known ; yet 
the fact remains that on the one hand 
unemployment exists on a far larger scale 
than heretofore, and on the other hand 
there are many kinds of agricultural develop- 
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inent which, could they be carried out, 
would be to the benefit of the nation and to 
agriculture. It is not for the layman to 
rush in where the angel administrator fears 
to tread, but it is, nevertheless, permissible 
to urge that all possible schemes calculated 
to give employment and result in permanent 
benefit to the land should be considered, 
not hurriedly in reply to urgent Cabinet 
demands, but well in advance of the time 
when such of them as seem most promising 
might be set on foot. It is, we believe, a 
fact that the Ministry of Agriculture has 
elaborate and detailed information as to 
schemes of land drainage and reclamation 
which, could they be carried out, would 
result in a large extension of the area under 
cultivation. The Forestry Commission has 
likewise given careful attention to schemes 
of afforestation. It is much to be desired 
that these schemes should be considered now 
—-if it has not been done already—by a 
Cabinet Committee, which should include 
representatives of the several ministries con- 
cerned in the problem of unemployment, 
development of national resources and agri- 
culture. It is said that the numbers of 
young men who have never been able to 
obtain work are very great, and it is 
recognised that to have a standing army of 
uremployed men—and particularly young 
mien—is disastrous for the nation. Where- 
fore, in spite of the many difficulties well 
known to experts and administrators, which 
beset attempts to provide work of the kind 
we have in mind, we are certain that the 
attempt should be made—and that on a 
large scale. It is remarkable that in Ger- 
many—at all events those parts which have 
recently come under our observation—there 
is considerable activity in the direction of 
developing the natural resources of the land. 
It is true that the schemes of development 
appear to be carried out by skilled men and 
not by unemployed labour; but the fact re- 
mains that they are being carried out. With 
agriculture in its present depressed condi- 
tion, it might seem idle to urge that steps 
should be taken to increase the area of 
land under cultivation; but at all events 
those who believe that world conditions will 
presently work for the betterment of agri- 
culture—and we are among the number— 
will have no fear that more land under 
cultivation would mean a further embarrass- 
ment to the farmers. Beside the larger 
schemes of land drainage and reclamation 
there are other local schemes deserving of 
cunsideration which collectively would, if 
they could be operated, give no small amount 
of employment. But the main point to 
insist upon is that the possibilities of giving 
work to the unemploved on agricultural and 
forestry schemes should be once again 
reviewed whilst there is yet plenty of time 
to organise them. 








Land Drainage Relief Work in 1922-23.—A 
brief but extremely interesting account of 
land drainage and similar work initiated by 


the Ministry of Agriculture and carried out’ 


by local authorities in 1922-23 is given in the 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture for 
September, 1923. Of six hundred and sixty- 
seven schemes for drainage, sea defence and 
water supply submitted for the sanction vf 
the Ministry, five hundred and thirty-one were 
approved and carried out, providing employ- 
ment for 1,018,976 man-days. The normal rate 
of wages paid was that for unskilled agricul- 
tural workers; the proportion of skilled to 
unskilled men was as one to ten. The expendi- 
ture amounted to £323,419, and the area bene- 
fited or protected from inundation was 912,738 
acres. The wark extended over nine months, 
from October, 1922, to June, 1923. It is par- 
ticularly interesting to learn that the men— 
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mainly ex-Service men—worked cheerfully and 
well, and that in spite of the fact that much 
ot the work had, perforce, to be done under 
unpleasant conditions and was often of a dis- 
tinctly unpleasant kind. Some idea of the 
value of the work done may be gathered from 
the illustrations which accompany the article: 
those showing the condition of rivers before 
cleansing indicate how necessary was the work 
of clearing them. No less encoun og is the 
fact that at all events in some cases the work 
was executed as effectively and as cheaply as 
it could be done at pre-war piece-work rates. 
As a result of these drainage undertakings 
over 2,000 miles of watercourses were cleared 
and over three-quarters of a million acres of 
land were benefited. 


Insect Pests.—A Report from the Director 
of the Ministry of Agriculture's Pathological 
Laboratory at Harpenden refers to two years’ 
work at the laboratory, and covers similar 
ground to the recently issued and correspond- 
ing Report dealing with funyous pests of ptants. 
A few topics have been selected for detailed 
treatment, and among them that of Aphides 
injurious to fruit. This particular group of 
pests has been chosen, as it is one likely to 
be specially subject to weather conditions, and 
in consequence to illustrate the effects of the 
very different summers of 1920 and 1921. 
Other insects separately treated are cutworms, 
wire worms, Wheat bulb fly, frit fly, ear 
cockles, flea beetles, the Onion fly, the Cabbage 
white fly, and Cabbage aphis; in regard to 
fruit. the capsids, the bud weevil, the case 
bearers; and in regard to miscellaneous crops, 
the red spider, the Mustard beetle, the flower 
beetles, and the Willow beetles. The price of 
the publication is 28. 6d. net, obtainable at 
the Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, 10, 
Whitehall Place, 8.W.1. 


Orchid Exhibitions at Westminster.— Referring 
to our paragraph on p. 214 dealing with the 
proposed exhibitions of specified genera of 
Orchids at the Royal Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster, Mr. James O’Brien writes: “I think 
the exhibition of special genera of Orchids in 
the manner indicated would be rendered doubly 
interesting if arrangements were made to show 
the pictures of all the members of each genus 
chick have received awards at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. The pictures could be arranged 
together, and to avoid the necessity of handling 
them to see the records on the back. a small 
card with the name and parentage of each could 
be attached to the front of the picture.” 


A Large Peach—Mr. Alfred T. Goodwin, 
Roseholme, Maidstone, informs us that on 
October 6 he gathered a fruit of Salway Peach 
weighing 16} oz. In 188I Mr. Goodwin gathered 
a fruit of Dr. Hogg Peach weighing 233 oz., 
as recorded in Gard. Chron., August 27, 188). 
Mr. Goodwin states that he gathered another 
fruit of Salway Peach, earlier in the same 
week, weighing 12} o0z., and that there are 
some large fruits still hanging on the tree. 


The Oanadian Apple Crop.—Whilst the crop 
of Apples in Canada this year is not quite 
equal to either that of 1921 or 1922, it is, 
nevertheless, a good one, and estimated at 
3,576,000 barrels. British Columbia is the 
greatest Apple-producing district in Canada, 
the commercial crop in that province being 
estimated at 5,250,000 boxes, about 8 per cent. 
greater than last year’s yield. Ontario and 
Nova Scotia are other large Apple-producing 
districts, and there is a fair quantity of Apples 
grown in Quebec and New Brunswick, but the 
yields in the last two provinces this year are 
much under those of 1922. 


Silver Leaf Disease—In April, 1919, the 
Ministry of Agriculture published a leaflet on 
Silver Leaf Disease in fruit trees, and the 
matter has been revised this autumn, giving 
the results of further research, although it is 
to be regretted that, according to the leaflet, 
no cure for Silver Leaf is at present known. 
The disease attacks other members of the 
Rosaceae than Plums, and is said to be par- 
ticularly common on Apple. Almond, Apricot, 
Nectarine, Peach, Cherry, and Portugal Laurel. 
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It also affects trees and shrubs belonging to 
altogether different families, including the 
Currant, Gooseberry, Horse Chestnut, Labur- 
num, and Tree Lupin. Certain Plums are in 
a measure resistant to the disease, and varieties 
recommended for planting where Silver Leaf has 
been very severe are Pond’s Seedling, Monarch, 
Purple Egg Plum, and Damsons, whilst 
Pershore Yellow Plum, River’s Early Prolific, 
Blaisdon Red, and Damascene are seldom 
attacked. By the Silver Leaf Disease Order of 
1923, occupiers of premises on which Plum and 
Apple trees are growing are required to cut off 
and destroy by fire on the premises all the 
dead wood on each Plum and Apple tree before 
July 15 of every year, and, where dead wood 
extends to the ground, the whole tree, including 
the roots, must be burned. The removal of 
diseased branches should be done at an early 
stage, and al! wounds made by the removal of 
the branches should be pared over with a 
knife and covered with gas tar. 


Dahlias in the United States.—The eighth 
annual exhibition of the American Dahlia 
Society was held on the 28th ult., on the roof 
garcon of the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
t appears that the exhibition was of unusual 
extent and brilliance, and the flowers were 
arranged in association with autumn-coloured 
foliage. The outstanding novelty was Jersey 
Beauty, a pink variety raised by Mr. W.. H. 
Waite, to which a Gold Medal was awarded. 
We gather from an American contemporary that 
the American Dahlia Society has a membership 
of over 2,000, and it would appear that en- 
thusiasm for the Dahlia is at present as great 
in the United States as it is in Holland. 


American Honour for Mr. George Forrest, 
Collector.—All interested in horticulture will 
wish to congratulate Mr. George Forrest, the 
eteran plant collector, on his having lately 
been awarded the Robert White Medal for 
“ Eminent Service in Horticulture.” Mr. For- 
rest’s labours in North China and Tibet now 
extend to some thirteen years of actual plant 
collecting, while the number of his Herbarium 
sheets runs into nearly twenty-four thousand. 
In this very large number it will readily be 
understood that many new genera and species 
are included, which are of special botanical 
and horticultural interest. To enumerate even 
a tithe of these would be impossible, but the 
record of our pages, and more recently pub- 
lished ‘books, at once reveals the value of his 
work. Enthusiasts in the culture of the genera 
Rhododendron, Primula and Gentiana are well 
aware of the many beautiful additions he has 
made to the embellishment of their collections. 
Perhaps the full effect of Mr. Forrest’s intro- 
ductions will be more reaiised in the future. 

ecially in regard to the trees and shrubs, 
when they have had time to develop. While 
congratulating Mr. Forrest on his being made 
the recipient of this honour, all who know him 
recognise it is well-deserved, and will wish 
him success in his next collecting trip, upon 
which he expects to start early in 1924. 


Lakeland Beauty Spot for the Nation.—It is 
with very much pleasure we learn that the Fell 
and Rock Climbing Club of the English Lake Dis- 
trict has presented to the nation about three 
thousand acres in one of the most beautiful parts 
of the English Lake District. This area will 
be placed under the control of the National 
Trust “‘ for the use and enjoyment of the people 
of our land for all time,’’ and is being presented 
as a war memorial to the twenty members of 
the club who lost their lives in the war. The 
beauty spot thus preserved for all time includes 
a large part of Scawfell, together with Kirkfell, 
Green Gable, the inner heights of Great Gable, 
Kern Knotts, Allen Crags and Seathwaite Fell. 


‘Gardening Illustrated.” —We learn that 
Mr. W. P. Thomson, who for twenty-three years 
has been associated with Gardening Illustrated, 
and its editor for the greater part of that 
period, has relinquished the duties of editorship, 
which have been taken up by Mr. Herbert 
Cowley, formerly editor of The Garden. Mr. 
Cowley js an old Kewite, and since his retire- 
ment from The Garden he has been employed 
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at Messrs. Wallace’s nursery at Tunbridge 
Wells. He will still have the assistance of Mr. 
W. P. Thomson, who, we are glad to learn, is 
not entirely severing his connection with 
our contemporary. 

Mr. W. í. Honess—Mr. W. H. Honess, who 
has charge of Viscount St. Cyres’ garden at 
Walhampton, in Hampshire, is a well-known 
member of the gardening fraternity, and al- 
though during recent years his visits to the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meetings have 
been much fewer, at the time he had charge 
of Cobham Park gardens he was present at 
almost all the fortnightly meetings, and his 
jcvial personality secured him a host of friends. 
His career has been a varied one, for, after 
serving eighteen months in the seed depart- 
ment of Messrs. James Carter and Co., he com- 
menced gardening proper at Aldenham House, 
Elstree, leaving there to become an apprentice 
in the gardens at Keele Hall, Staffordshire. 
How well he took advantage of his opportuni- 
ties at Keele may be discovered from the fact 
that at the termination of his apprenticeship 
he was given charge of the fruit department, 
which at that time was one of considerable im- 
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portance, as the late Mr. J. Wallis was a 
prominent exhibitor of fruit at important 
horticultural exhibitions. Mr. Honess left 
Keele to enter the gardens at Hatfield House, 
and later he served in the gardens at Welbeck 
Abbey at a time when extensive alterations 
were being made by the late Mr. Goldring, of 
Kew. The experience he gained at Welbeck 
in landscape work has been of great value to 
him. He left Welbeck to succeed his father 
as gardener at Cobham Park, Cobham. Here 
he remained for seven-and-a-half years, but, 
being offered the charge of Hopedene Gardens, 
Holmebury St. Mary, Dorking, where consider- 
able and extensive alterations were about to 
be undertaken in the gardens, he left his 
father’s old gardens, but, unfortunately, before 
the work at Hopedene was nearly completed, 
the estate was disposed of. Mr. Honess soon 
succeeded in obtaining a new appointment, this 
time in the service of Viscount St. Cyres at 
Walhampton, where he is at present. The Wal- 
hampton estate is situated between the New 
Forest and the shores of the Solent, and the 
gardens are so exceptionally favourably situ- 
ated that many choice and semi-tender subjects 
succeed in them. It will be remembered that 
we have illustrated specimens of interesting 
plants from these gardens on one or two occa- 
sions, and it is hard to realise that such tender 
subjects as Solanum capsicastrum and Acacia 
dealbata will fruit and flower respectively so 
finely out-of-doors in this country. Mr. Honess 
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informs us that they have excellent specimens 
in the open of such subjects as Eucalyptus 
cordata, E. globulus, E. Gunnii, Acacia Bailey. 
ana, A, dealbata, A. verticillata, Tricuspidaria 
Hookeri, Camellia reticulata, Fabiana 
imbricata, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, G. sul. 
phurea, Dendromecon rigidum, Mitraria coc- 
cinea, Metrosideros lucida, M. speciosa, Abelia 
floribunda, Abutilon striatum, A. Milleri, 
Fuchsia Colensoi, Lachenalia bicolor, L. Nel- 
sonii, and Cyclamen persicum. Both Viscount 
and Viscountess St, Cyres are keen gardeners, 
and throw their gardens open to the public on 
the first and third Sundays in the months of 
May, June, July, August and September, when 
collections are made for the local Cottage Hos- 
pital and the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution, a method of helping charitable 
institutions which might well be copied by 
other owners of large gardens. 


Legacy to a Gardener.—The late Mrs. Mary 
Stewart Beattie Whitaker, of Broadclough 
Hall, Bacup, Lancashire, who died on July 18 
last, bequeathed a sum of £300 to her gardener, 
Mr. Herbert Friend. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provident 
Society’s Annual Dinner.—Sir William Lawrence, 
Rt., will preside at the annual dinner of the 
United Horticultural Benefit and Provident 
Society, which will be held at the Imperial 
Hotel, Russell Square. W.C., on Thursday. 
November 1. It is anticipated that a large 
number of members resident in the metropolitan 
area will be present, and we are asked to point 
out that lady relatives and friends of members 
will be welcomed at this function. 


Seeds and Plants Imported into the United 
States in 1921.—The Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the U.S.A. Department of Agriculture has 
issued an Inventory of seeds and plants imported 
by the office of foreign seed and plant introduc- 
tions during the period from January 1 to March 
31, 1921. he booklet, with index, extends to 
ninety-two octavo pages and is extremely in- 
teresting, as a description is given of every plant 
imported, with notes of its usefulness and, in 
many cases, an indication of the part of the 
U.S. where it will grow. The introduction shows 
that during the period in question five hundred 
and forty-nine lots of plant immigrants reached 
Washington and were inspected, fumigated, 
labelled and planted in the various gardens of 
the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduc- 
tion. ‘“ Many come from all over the world, 
recommended for some particular purpose, and 
those which we were able to propagate will go 
out to the regions best suited to their culture 
and find their way into the hands of bona-fide 
plant experimenters, who will do something with 
them.” The range is a wide one, as the plants 
include forest trees, forage and fodder plants, 
vegetables, nut-producing plants, dye and tannia 
plants, medicinal plants, fruits and plants for 
parks and ‘‘dooryards,” the last including 
decorative subjects such as Paeonia lutea and 
Lemoine’s hybrid Philadelphuses. 


Black Heart of Potato.—The Quarterly Bulle- 
tin of the Agricultural Experiment Staton, 
Michigan, describes and illustrates a com- 
plaint of Potato known as Black-heart. It is 
said to occur frequently in refrigerator-car 
shipments or in shipments where stoves cause 
overheating of the tubers. From the illustra- 
tions in the Bulletin Black-heart appears to be 
somewhat similar to the mysterious complaint 
known in this country as Sprain. The com- 
plaint is said to be brought about by lack d 
oxygen in the tuber, caused by the death o 
the cells around the lenticels or breathes 
pores of the Potato. As more and more cells 
are killed the discoloration extends. Black- 
heart is said to be common with pitted Potatos 
when the weather is excessively warm is 
spring. Affected tubers are a ready prey y 
saprophytic bacteria, which cause 4 tonlama 
ing rot of the tubers. The ventilation © 
Potato clamps and stores in which Potatos a” 
wintered is recommended to counteract get 
heart, and it is also recommended not to ee 
Potatos in heaps more than five feet deep with- 
out making some provision for air to enter ® 
centre of the pile. 
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A New Weed.—The Garlic-scented Pennycress, 
Thlaspi alliaceum, a native of South Europe 
and allied to Thlaspi arvense, the Pennycress, 
has made its appearance as a weed in this 
country. A note in the September number of 
the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture 
records its appearance in an arable field near 
Ashford, Kent. Apparently the new-comer 
found its adopted home congenial, for in the 
month of May it was so numerous in a Corp 
field, which had not been ploughed owing to 
wet weather, as to look like a crop. It is a 
prolific annual, and moreover noxious, anid 
should therefore be ousted from its position as 
a new weed. 


Biology at Cambridge.—The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press has recently published for the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society the first num- 
ber of a Biological Part of the Proceedings of 
the Society, which until now have contained, in 
a single series, mathematical, physicochemical, 
and biological papers. In separating the bio- 
logical papers from the others it is hoped that 
a medium will be established for the publication 
of biological work of general interest carried 
out in the various departments of the University 
and possibly elsewhere. A Publication Com- 
mittee, consisting of Professors and other repre- 
sentative biologists, has been appointed, and it 


is Suey expected that the standard of the 
papers will be up to that of the Society’s other 
publications. It is proposed to issue the new 


Proceedings in quarterly numbers. 


Appointments for the 
Thursday, October 25: Royal Botanic Society’s 
meeting; Wargrave and District Gardeners’ 
Society’s meeting. Friday, October 26: Im- 
perial Fruit Show at Manchester (8 days). 


‘‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’’ Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Gardeners’ Labour Hours.—At what hour 
of the day is it usua] for the gardeners in your 
part of the country to begin their morning’s 
work? My gentleman walks in about a quarter 
before sight, oftener eight, and by the time he 
has taken off his coat, opened his frame lights, 
and turned himself round, it is time to go to 
his breakfast, which he always brings with him ; 
after sitting half an hour at this meal, and by 
the time he has taken out his tools, and again 
turned round, it is usually much nearer ten 
o'clock than half-past nine. Should I take so 
great a liberty as to hint my own opinion of 
the proper time of the morning at which I think 
a gardener ought to begin his work, and to 
which I have always in the north of England 
been accustomed, I am cut short with the 
remark, that ‘‘It is our custom here, and that 
he begins as early as other gardeners do.” This 
latter part I believe. Then, again, my man 
takes his hour and half to dinner, having about 
ten minutes’ walk to his house, and this too, I 
find, is the custom; for I see it practised almost 
daily by my neighbours’ gardeners, who stroll 
home about half-past one o’clock, as if they 
were going to be put to the treadmill; so that 
very often it is on the eve of striking two when 
my man has put himself to rights, ready to 
begin to work. I do not know if this is the 
custom in your neighbourhood (with gardeners 
who get fair wages); but, if it is, I think it 
is a very bad one. G. W.—This is not the prac- 
tice with industrious gardeners anywhere. Fix 
reasonable hours, and if they are not kept you 
have your remedy. Gard. Chron., October 14, 
1848. 


Publications Received.— A Vegetable Grower's 
Handhook. By Mrs. Fanny Bennett and 
Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. Martin Hopkinson 
and Co.. Ltd., 14, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 
Price 2s. 6d. net.—Diseases of Glasshouse 
Plants. By Dr. W. F. Bewley. Price 12s. 6d. 
net.—Successful Spraying and How to Achieve 
Jt. By Percival J. Frver. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Both published by Ernest Benn, Ltd., 8, 
Bouverie Street, E.C.4.—Income Tax Simpli- 
fied. Seventh edition. By Arthur Fieldhouse 
and E. Ewart Fieldhouse. Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co., Ltd., London, E.C.4. Price 1s. 8d. 
post free. 


Ensuing Week.— 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM BROTEHAM, 
BROADLANDS VARIETY. 


THE first flower of a seedling plant of this 
richly coloured hybrid between O. Lambard- 
eanum (coeruleunm x Vuylstekeae) and O. 
amabile (crispo-Harryanum x crispum) is sent 
by E. R. Ashton, Esq., Broadlands, Camden 
Park, Tunbridge Wells. It is of the same 
showy class as his O. Camden (Lambardeanum 
x Regale), and has the same velvety-purple 
tint. O. Pescatorei and a blotched O. 
crispum are the chief species employed 
in the production, with O. MHarryanum 
and O. luteo-purpureum in some of the 
combinations. Examination of the species 
separately does not seem to disclose how such 
a heavily-coloured flower could result from 
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is one of the fine species which growers should 
render plentiful in gardens by raising a batch 
of seedlings, a matter that is not difficult; seed- 
ling plants grow better than those imported, and 


importation in the present day is difficult and 
expensive. 
LAELIO-CATTLEYA ROSY MORN. 
CaTTLEYA ARMSTRONGIAE (Hardyana x 


Loddigesii) raised and flowered by Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Brown in 1907, was one of the 
brightest and most florally perfect of its class, 
and it is much appreciated by growers for cut 
flowers and decoration. In crossing it. with 
Laelio-Cattleya Olivia (C. Schroderae x L. 
Jongheana) all the good qualities of C. Arm- 
strongiae have been retained in an enlarged and 
improved degree. The flower of L.-C. Rosy 
Morn is a model of floral excellence. The sepals 


FIG. 83.—ODONTOGLOSSUM BROTEHAM, BROADLANDS VARIETY. 


their combination, but the thoughtful hybridist, 
by Nature’s help, has accomplished Many suc- 
cesses in colour and form, and thus the worker 
seldom misses his reward. The sepals and 
petals of the flower (Fig. 83) are bright violet- 
purple, with a slight white margin and tips. 
The crest is yellow and prominent; lip white 
with violet-purple base. J. O’B. 


PHALAENOPSIS AMABILIS 
' RIMESTADIANA. 


Tus beautiful pure white Orchid is well in 
bloom in Messrs. Charlesworth and Co.’s 
nurseries, Haywards Heath, and some fine speci- 
mens of it were shown in the Gold Medal grou 
of this firm at Holland Park Hall on October d, 
The species is widely distributed in Malaya. 
Its complicated history was well set forth by 
the late Mr. R. A. Rolfe in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 1886, p. 168. The same variety, at 
first known as P. grandiflora, Lindl., and on 
the more recent importation as P. Rimestadiana, 
is the largest flowered, and best form of the 
species, and, moreover, it is the easiest to culti- 
vate, as it has frequently been successfully 
grown in an ordinary warm house, in associa- 
tion with stove flowering and foliage plants. It 


and very broad petals are bright magenta rose. 
The lip is bright yellow with an orange shade 
in the centre shading to pink in front. 


Other new forms of Orchidhurst hybrids sent 
include Cattleya Achine Orchidhurst variety like 
a good white C. Mendelii with a purple blotch 
on the lip; C. Snowcap (Claesiana alba x 
Saturn alba), a good white and the remarkably 
beautiful Odontoglossum Dictune, Orchidhurst 
variety, the heavily coloured flower having 
opaque blotches of silver-white. 


LAELIO-CATTLEYA BARON COFFINET. 


Wit other novelties Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown, Orchidhurst, Tunbridge Wells, send a 
flower of this noble cross with Cattleya Hardy- 
ana, the newcomer taking a prominent place in 
the class of large-flowered yellow-petalled 
Laelio-Cattleyas, besides being a valuable addi- 
tion to the winter-flowering section. The sepals 
and petals, which extend to nearly eight inches 
in width and are of firm substance, are light 
Cowslip-yellow, with a delicate tracery along 
the veining. The broad lip is Tyrian purple, 
darker in the centre and with delicate gold 
lines at the base. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. T. BARKER, late Gardener to His Grace the DUKE 
OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Blunheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 

Oncidium Kramerianum and 0. Papilio.—These 
two warm house Oncidiums are highly appre- 
ciated when in bloom, their butterfly-like 
flowers being very attractive and interest- 
ing, although not produced in such pro- 
fusion as in the case of some other 
species. The plants continue to produce fresh 
flowers from each stem for a considerable 
period, but it is wise to remove the spikes after 
they have produced a reasonable quantity of 
flowers. These beautiful Oncidiums prefer a 
light position, and should be grown in small 
pans suspended close to the roof glass; they 
need only a small quantity of material to root 
in, which should be kept moderately moist at 
all seasons. The smallest possible receptacles 
should be used for their accommodation, and 
careful watering is essential until the plants 
are thoroughly established. 


Zygopetalum maxillare—When well grown, 
Zygopetalum maxillare is a most desirable 
Orchid, and several fine hybrids have been raised 
from it. There are good and bad varieties of 
this plant; the lip in the best varieties is of 
a rich violet-blue, which makes a strong con- 
trast against the green and brown of the sepals 
and petals. In its native habitat this plant 
grows on the stems of Tree Ferns, and it is 
instructive to note that it mostly grows in sub- 
dued light, owing to the spreading fronds of 
the Fern. In view of the natural rooting- 
medium of the plant, it is advisable to provide 
an open rooting material, such as well cleaned 
Osmunda fibre affords. Many cultivators grow 
this plant attached to a piece of Tree Fern, 
plunged in a pot, so that its roots eventually 
run down the stem into the compost below. The 
plant does best in a shady position in the warm 
intermediate house, and should never be allowed 
to become excessively dry at the roots. Both 
the leaves and the stems should be sprayed 
lightly overhead on all favourable occasions, 
even during the winter. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By W. Mrssrnoer, Gardener to J. A. BrRrnens, Eaq., 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswioh. 

Strawberries in Pots.—Afford the plants 
plenty of room to allow sunshine and air to 
circulate freely about them in order that the 
crowns may be fully developed by the end of 
the autumn. The earliest potted plants—where 
the pots are well filled with roots—will be 
benefited by occasional waterings with liquid 
manure and goot-water. Keep the plants free 
from weeds and decaved foliage, remove all 
runners and side growths as they appear, and 
guard against dryness at the roots, but at the 
same time give only sufficient water to satisfy the 
plants’ needs, just keeping the soil in a moist 
condition, To ward off attacks of red spider 
or mildew, syringe or dip the plants in a solu- 
tion of soft soap and sulphide of potassinm, at 
a strength of half an ounce of the sulphide te 
one gallon of water; the soapy mixture should 
be stirred thoroughly before use. If worms are 
troublesome in the soil they may be eradicated 
by using clear lime-water. 

The Early Vinery.—The early vinery js 
cenerallv utilised for plant storage up to the 
latest time when it must be cleared tn make 
preparations for starting the vines. If it is 
possible to undertake the work at the present 
time so much the better. as it will be necessary 
to start the vines towards the end of November 
if ripe Grapes are required by April next. If 
the vines have not yet been pruned. shorten the 
laterals to two or three buds. If the basal 
buds appear to be of doubtful quality, leave 
three. hnt if thev are well plumped up two 
buds will be sufficient. In the former case. 
should the basal bud break satisfactorily, and 
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“placed in position at night. 


show a bunch, the other shoots may be rubbed 
off. When shortening the leading growth of a 
young rod, it is a good plan to leave an extra 
bud. for the reason that such a bud usually 
starts into growth sooner than the lower buds, 
und will, if allowed to take the lead, cause 
the lower buds to break weakly and irregularly. 
If an extra bud is left, and allowed to make a 
growth of 2 or 3 inches, and then rubbed off. 
it gives a slight check to the sap, and causes 
the lower buds to break in a more even manner. 
Early-torced vines are more liable to bleed than 
late ones, owing to the resting period being 
considerably curtailed. If the vines are free of 
insect pests, it is not advisable to strip off the 
outer bark too closely; merely remove the loose 
portions, which may be readily detached from 
the rod. Should, however, the vines be 
infested with mealy bug or red spider, it will 
be necessary to remove the bark, which is likely 
to be a hiding place for these pests. Cyaniding 
is the most successful method of eradicating 
mealy bug, but many do not care to resort to 
cyaniding, on the score of its danger to the 
operator, yet if the directions given for use are 
followed carefully, the operation will be free 
from danger. Those who prefer to use other 
methods will find Gishurst’s compound, or 
paraffin emulsion suitable for the purpose; these 
specifics will also destroy red spider. The glass 
and woodwork of the house should be thoroughly 
cleansed, and the walls limewashed. All 
crevices in the ironwork, which support the 
wires, should be painted with paraffin, and the 


ventilating gear well oiled. An inch or two of. 


the surface soil of the ‘border should be 
removed, substituting turfy loam, freely mixed 
with the old plaster and wood-ash. If the 
border requires enriching, artificial manure may 
be added to the top-dressing material. Admit 
air freely up to the time of closing the house. 
If the border is outside material for a hotbed 
should be prepared and placed thereon when the 
vines are started. To retain the heat of the 
hotbed it is desirable to cover it with spare 
lights, wood shutters, or any other suitable 
means of warding off rain and snow. 


——= 


THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 

By R. W. THatcrer, Gardener to Mark FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park. Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Rhubarb.—A few crowns of an early maturing 

variety of Rhubarb may be lifted and placed in 
a dark shed or Mushroom house, in which they 
will soon commence to grow, and the stalks will 
prove useful about Christmas. Forced Rhubarb 
will be especially valuable this season, as the 
crop of Apples is a small one. Place sufficient 
old potting soil over the roots to cover them, 
press it moderately firm, and then water the 
roots copiously. 


Late Potatos.—The late Potato crop should 
be dug as soon as possible, as the tubers may 
deteriorate if left in the ground longer, whilst 
a sharp frost would hinder lifting operations, 
and possibly damage the tubers. The haulm 
should all be cut off, and cleared away before 
digging commences. The tubers will then dry 
better on the surface before they are stored. 
Examine the crop as it is dug, and throw out 
any tubers that are diseased, and burn them. 
Late Potatos will keep quite well out-of-doors 
in a clamp, on slightly raised ground. Make a 
cone-shaped heap of the tubers, and then 
cover them with plenty of straw. Dig a trench 
all round the clamp, and bank the latter with 
soi] up to nearly the top. The unsoiled part 
will admit the air freely and allow the tubers 
to become thoroughly dry. In case of severe 
frost, cover the heap with a good thickness of 
long litter or dried Bracken Fern. 


Lettuces.—Lettuces are doing well out-of-doors 
this autumn, no doubt owing to the frequent 
rains and warm weather. From now onwards 
the young plants should be lifted and placed in 
cold frames, the lights of which should be 
Keep the soil well 
stirred between the plants and water them 
freely in the morning, when they need moisture. 
These Lettuces will prove valuable for use as 
salad and other purposes. 
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HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. Hakrtess, Ga aj 
King’s Walden shag Hitchin Heritage® 
Insect Pests.— Another pest besides the Winter 
moth may be dealt with during October. To 
kill Apple suckers, or Apple chermes. as they 
are sometimes called, before they lav their e p> 
in the autumn is far better than dealing Sa, 
the young hatched in spring. Certain districts 
ara more troubled with this pest than others 
Usually at this time of the year one notices the 
chermes flying about rapidly if disturbed; they 
vary in colour from green to yellowish. Paraffin 
emulsion is a good insecticide’ to use against, 
these tiny insects. The harm they do in suck- 
ing the sap from the fruit blossoms, and the 
injury they cause, may go on quite unsuspected 
until the withering of the latter may be evident. 
and sometimes, if the attack is a severe one. 
cause a browning of the petals similar to the 
effect of frost. 


Application of Manures.—A general applica- 
tion of basic slag may be desirable in large 
fruit orchards. This fertiliser will assist both 
trees and bushes, and a dressing of 4 ounces to 
8 ounces per square yard may be applied and 
hoed or lightly forked in the soil. 


Fruit Cuttings.—Cuttings of Gooseberries, 
Currants, Loganberries and Brambles of sorts 
may now be inserted. The cuttings should he 
inserted in the soil about two-thirds their depth, 
1 foot apart, in a trench, the hottom of which 
should be made firm and sprinkled with sand. 
Place the cuttings on one side of the trench, 
which should be cut perfectly straight, and 
make them firm with the foot when filling in 
the soil. Care should be taken to select only 
well ripened shoots for making cuttings. The 
lower buds of Red Currant shoots should be 
rubbed off to obtain a clear stem or leg. Goose- 
berries may he treated in the same way. The 
Lowberry, like the Loganberry, will become 
extensively cultivated when it becomes better 
known. 


Transplanting.—This work may now be com- 
menced, especially where the soil is moist. 
Every care should be taken not to damage the 
fibrous roots; any that have been bruised should 
have the damaged portion cut off cleanly with 
a sh knife. Keep the roots as near the sur- 
face of the soil as possible, and make quite 
sure that they rest on a firm base. This can 
only be done by well firming the soil with a 
wooden rammer. Firm planting is especially 
important in the case of cordon trees. It is @ 
good plan, especially when planting large trees. 
to fill in two-thirds of the soil, and after ram- 
ming the latter to give each tree a thorough 
snaking of water. When this has soaked away 
the remainder of the soil may be placed in posi- 
tion. In view of autumn gales, an occasional 
inspection should be made of wall trees, and 
any ties that are broken should be immediately 
replaced by sound ones. 





PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By Joun Cottrs, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Glediolus.—Gladioli of the nanus and ramosus 
sections, in their many fine varieties, are ex- 
cellent subjects for cultivation in pots, either for 
conservatory decoration or for providing @ 
supply of cut flower. They should be potted 
up during October, and as they are free-rooting 
plants they require fairly large pots; five or 
six corms should be put in a 7-inch pot. Many 
cultivators use pots of insufficient size, with the 
result that the plants are starved and lose their 
foliage. After potting they may be stood 1m 
cold frames, or out of doors at the foot of 4 
wall, covering the pots with ashes. and allow- 
ing them to remain covered until the plants are 
well rooted and commencing to grow, when 
they should be transferred to cold frames. 
Where they are required in quantity for a 
supply of cut flowers thev may be planted in 
boxes in cold frames. G. Colvillei and its while 
variety, generally known as ‘‘ The Bride, a 
largely grown for market purposes, and are 
worthy of more general attention from the 
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ivate grower. There are many other fine 

ani Rg viz., Fire King, Apple Blossom, 
Blushing Bride, Ne-Plus-Ultra, Sappho, Acker- 
mannii, and Rose Queen. 


Ixias.—In their many fine varieties Ixias are 
suited for the decoration of the greenhouse, 
and are ideal for giving a supply of cut flowers 
over a long period. Once great favourites, they 
are now seldom seen, and this is surprising con- 
sidering how cheap the corms are, while their 
cultural requirements are of the simplest. As 
their corms are small, six or eight may be 
placed in a 5-inch pot, afterwards standing them 
in a cold frame, where they may remain until 
they throw up their flower spikes, when they 
should be removed to a cool, airy greenhouse. 
In short, they may be given exactly the same 
treatment as Freesias, growing them perfectly 
cool at all times. In the south they may be 
planted outdoors in a border of light soil at the 
foot of a warm wall, although during severe 
weather it may be necessary to give them some 
slight protection. 

Babiana.—The Babianas are beautiful South 
African bulbous plants, which should be more 
generally cultivated. They succeed under the 
same treatment as that indicated for Ixias, and 


are very useful for the small, unheated green- 
house, 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By C. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LaDy AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

Spring Bedding —Any part of the garden to 
he replenished with spring flowering plants 
should receive attention now before the soil 
gets too wet and cold with the autumn rains. 
Where bulbs are to be used in association with 
foliage plants, but are not to hand at the time, 
due allowance must be made for adding them 
afterwards, Early November is the best time 
for planting Tulips, while October is the ideal 
time for planting Hyacinths. Daffodils used 
for spring bedding should be planted forthwith 
if convenient to do so, for although they may be 
planted fairly successfully so late as mid- 


December, the earlier plantings give the best 
result and flower sooner. 


Lilium.—With the exception of L. candidum 
—which I have dealt with in a previous 
calendar—the bulbs of Lilies are not, as a 
rule, available for planting before the end of 
October or early November. In making fresh 
groupings of Lilies choose a portion of ground 
that is well drained. The soil should be 
loosened to a good depth, and if of poor quality 
enriched with well-rotted manure and leaf- 
mould. Sand placed under and around the 
bulbs will serve to keep them drier when 
moisture is excessive, and is to be particularly 
recommended where the soil is on the heavy 
side, Temporary shading from the hot sun- 
shine is also desirable. This may usually be 
provided by planting the bulbs between shrubs, 
near pergolas, or where a tree or tall-growing 
plant casts shade during the hag period of 
the day. A few strong growing Lilies are :— 
. Canadense, L. chalcedonicum, L. croceum, 
L. elegans, L. Henryi, L. Martagon, L. parda- 
linum, L. testaceum and L. tigrinum. Stem- 
rooting species, such as L. Henryi, require 
earthing up with good soil as soon as the roots 
appear. L, pardalinum should be planted in 
almost complete shade. A bed or group of 
evergreens that is not crowded is a capital 
place to plant bulbs of various Lilies. 


Fallen Leaves.—Where deciduous trees pre- 
dominate in pleasure grounds, as they do here, 
the work of sweeping and collecting the fallen 
leaves involve considerable labour at this 
season. The leaves should be placed in one or 
two large heaps in a place where they are not 
likely to be blown on to the lawns again. Fail. 
ing such an out-of-the-way place in the ahi 
bery they may be placed in a large hole dug 
for the purpose, laying some evergreen branches 
over the top when the work is complete. 
Leaves likely to be wanted later for the resi 
of hot-beds ‘should be placed elsewhere, and no 
mixed with those stacked to decay and tor 
leaf-mould, such as those of Oak or Beech. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


GAULTHERIA PROCUMBENS. 


Tuts is a pretty little peat-loving shrub of the 
Ericaceous order, a native of the Eastern States 
of America, and introduced 150 years ago. It 
is popularly known as the Creeping Winter- 
green, or Partridge Berry, and it ve long been 
valued for the ‘ oil of winter-green ’’ extracted 
from its fruits and used by chemists for the 
flavouring of drugs and other purposes. A leaf 
crushed between the fingers at once reveals the 
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PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS. 
THERE is an interesting specimen of Paulow- 


nia imperialis at Tongres in the province of 
Limbourg, Belgium. 
of the Société Royale de Musique. 
about 35 feet, is not exceptional, but the circum- 
ference of the trunk measured at 6 feet from 
ground level is 10 feet 34 inches. The main 
portion of the trunk appears to be perfectly 
sound; it divides at about 12 feet high into 
two main branches; a third branch was broken 
off some years ago and the wound has partly 


It is in the Club grounds 
The height, 


~- 


FIG. 84.—LIGUSTRUM QUIHOUI, R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT, HOLLAND PARK SHOW, 
OCTOBER 2 (SEE PAGE 208). 


familiar odour of that extract. G. procumbens 
is a charming subject for cool, shady places 
where it may be used for associating with other 
lowly plants of a like nature, or for carpeting 
the ground about dwarf Azaleas. It does not 
often exceed 6 inches in stature, and is usually 
not much more than half that height, the little 
tufts of leathery, dark green leaves being borne 
on erect stems, which rise from the creepin 
roots. The almost cylindrical flowers, whic 
appear in clusters at the leaf-axils in late 
summer and autumn, are large enough to be 
conspicuous and of a fresh pinky-white. These 
are followed by berries as large as those of the 
Holly and of much the same colour. This is, 
perhaps, the easiest of the smaller Gaultherias 
to satisfy. It docs weli in lime-free loam and 
leaf-mould. N. Wales. 


healed over. Several of the smaller branches 
exhibit signs of decay. From the fork of the 
main branches two young Mountain Ash trees 
are growing, one 2 feet and the other 6 feet 
high. Alfred B. Melles, Y pres. 


PINUS SYLVESTRIS AUREA. 


THis is a form of the Scotch Pine which is 
seldom seen in gardens, yet it is a subject of 
much merit and distinction. It is a very slow 
grower—practically a dwarf—but its most re- 
markable feature is the rich golden or brassy 
colour which the leaves assume in late autumn 
and which is retained throughout the winter. 


P. sylvestris aurea is an admirable subject 
for the rock garden, or collection of dwarf 
Conifers. A. 7'. J. 


B 
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Picea Breweriana, P. pungens Moerheimii, 
AUTUMN TINTS. Cotoneaster lanata, Taxus cuspidata, Cedrus 
RA ; , À l .  atlantica glauca and the rarer Ilex Pernyi. 
lue colouration of foliage in autumn is ’ 


usually much more highly developed on poor 
soils than on rich soils, hence when planting 
with a view to the production of autumn 
tints soils of moderate richness only are to be 
preferred. Amongst trees, one of the best and 
most certain for colour is the variety of the 
American Red Oak known as Quercus coccinea 
splendens, as, not only does the foliage turn 
to a very fine crimson, but the tree retains its 
brilliant foliage for a long period. Liquid- 
ambar styraciflua is also highly valued for its 
brilliant scarlet and orange-scarlet colour, and 
Gleditschia triacanthos for its beautiful golden 
yellow tones. Amelanchier canadensis is 
usually one of the first to change colour, the 
edge of the leaf becoming bronzed as early as 
August. This deepens into red and gradually 
spreads through the whole leaf until the greater 
pertion is crimson, the remaining part lighting 
up with yellow and orange shades. 

There are several Acers, notably A. Ginnala, 
A. Schwedleri, and A. japonica, which turn 
to various shades of red and scarlet. 

Other trees that deserve mention are 
Crataegus Crus-galli, brilliant scarlet and gold; 
Pyrus torminalis, bronzy red; Parrotia persica, 
red and yellow, and the common Horse Chest- 
nut, Æsculus Hippocastanum, which turns to 
a beautiful golden yellow tinged with bronze. 
Amongst shrubs the Sumachs furnish some of 
the most striking autumn tints. Rhus cotin- 
oides, R. glabra and R. Toxicodendron all turn 
brilliant crimson, orange and scarlet, whilst 
R. Cotinus becomes a rich golden yellow. The 
foliage of Berberis Thunbergii dies off a rich 
scarlet, and is most effective, whilst its ever- 
green ally, B. Aquifolium, turns a glowing red 
and purple after the first frost. Enkianthus 
japonicus develops a rich, fiery red, and should 
bə included in any planting scheme for 
autumn tints. 

Our native Guelder Rose, the common Vi- 
burnum Opulus, becomes a deep crimson in 
autumn, whilst the common Hazel produces fine 
effects in yellow. Spiraea Thunbergii, with 
its feathery foliage, provides a beautiful study 
in crimson, and the blazing scarlet of Vac- 
cinium pennsylvanicum is not easily forgotten. 
The Ghent and Mollis Azaleas usually colour 
freely and give a rich combination af crimson, 
scarlet and gold. 

In a planting scheme for autumn colcur 
effect the value of Gaultheria procumbens as 
an edging plant or for undergrowths should 
not be overlooked. Its beautiful crimson- 
stained leaves remain effective during the 
whole autumn and early winter. As the causes 
effecting the changes in the colour of leaves in 
autumn are largely controlled by light, tem- 
perature and moisture, the degree of colouration 
even in the same subjects varies considerably 
from year to year. Further, it frequently 
happens that young plants make vigorous, 
sappy growth, the leaves of which fail to take 
on their autumn colours, whereas the same 
plants when older and less vigorous in growth 
are conspicuous for their highly developed 
tints. W. Auton. 








HOLLAND IN AUTUMN. 


(Concluded from p. 215.) 

Oxe very interesting day was spent at Boskoop. 
In the early morning visitors journeyed from 
Amsterdam to Gouda, and thence proceeded by 
steamer up one of the arms of the Rhine to 
Boskoop. Arriving at Boskoop, the party to 
which we were attached proceeded by motor 
launch to the nurseries of Messrs. H. den 
Ouden and Son, then walked back through this 
extensive place, in which Rhododendrons are 
splendidly in extraordinary numbers, 
chiefly for export. Other special subjects in this 
establishment are flowering Cherries, shrubby 
Spiraeas, Berberis, Privet, Lilacs and Vibur- 
nums. Mollis and Ghent Azaleas are a great 
feature, and excellent stocks were noticed of 
Rhododendron racemosum and R. praecox, 





grown 


In the section devoted to herbaceous plants 
there were tine collections of perennial Asters, 
Phloxes (75,000)—which were blooming pro- 
fusely; Irises, including all the new varieties 


obtainable; Potentillas, Crinums,  Geums, 
Veronicas, Astilbes, Pyrethrums, Salvia 
nemorosa, and Gypsophila repens rosea. The 


collection of hardy flowers is a particularly 
extensive one. and all the leading varieties of 
popular border flowers are represented. 

At this season of the year the bulb-growing 
district around Haarlem is not particularly at- 
tractive, but it was interesting because the 
planting of bulbs was in progress. Oppor- 
tunity was afforded for a visit to Lisse and an 
all too brief inspection of the school where all 
potential bulb growers have an opportunity of 
a thorough education in all branches of that 
industry. 

Even more brief was the opportunity 
of inspecting the State laboratory where all 
diseases and pests which attack bulbs are in- 
vestigated by Dr. van Slogteren and his staff. 
Here also the interesting subject of preparing 
bulbs for forcing is tested in many ways, and 
here again, probably for the first time, many 
visitors saw the dread Daffodil eelworm—under 
the microscope. 

Attention has been drawn elsewhere to the 
wonderful popularity of the Dahlia in Holland, 
but another autumn flower which is extensively 
grown both in private gardens and for market 
is the Gladiolus, and in the bulb-growing dis- 
trict one may see acres of such popular varie- 
ties as Halley, Giant White and America. 


Altogether it must be admitted that a brief 
visit to Holland in the autumn may be as full 
of interest and of educational value as one 
made in the springtime, when so many British 
horticulturists visit the Netherlands for the 
purpose of inspecting Tulips. Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, Crocuses and the other bulbous 
plants which present such extraordinary patches 
of colour and, indeed, provide the chief attrac- 
tion in the flat landscape. C. H. C. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


FICUS. 


Many species of Ficns are useful for different 
kinds of indoor decorations, altogether distinct 
from the well-known Fig (Ficus Carica), which 
is cultivated for its fruit alone. There are 
trailing and climbing species, and ornamental 
foliaged kinds. Tho seandant trailing species 
can hardly be surpassed as trailers or creepers 
for covering walls and other bare spaces in 
ordinary warm greenhouses or conservatories. 
They are also most suitable for growing in 
baskets suspended from the roof rafters. They 
make rapid growth, and may be grown without 
difficulty in a border against a wall for cover- 
ing the same. They will cling to the wall 
similar to Ampelopsis Veitchii, with the advan- 
tage of being evergreen, so that the wall is 
hidden throughout the year. 

They also make useful plants for draping the 
front of the plant stages, the growth hanging 
down in festoons some 2 feet to 3 feet, and 
hiding the unsightly bare spaces under the 
stage. 

Other species are grown for their ornamental 
foliage as decorative plants in the greenhouse 
and conservatory, and are especially useful for 
placing in large halls and apartments. 

The following are the best of the creeping or 
trailing kinds :—F. radicans, one of the most 
useful for covering walls and other bare spaces, 
on account of its neat, bright green foliage. 
The leaves are placed alternately along slender 
shoots, and opposite each leaf numerous rootlets 
develop by which the plant clings to the surface 
over which it spreads. It is an extremely 
useful plant for use as an edging to stages, also 
a splendid subject for growing in hanging 
baskets. 
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Ficus radicans variegata has  beautiinl 
variegated foliage; in some leaves the 
variegation jis marginal, and in 
nearly the whole surface is coloured creamy 
white, which makes the plant Very attrac 
tive when grown in suspended baskets isis 
in places where the shoots are allowed to 
droop naturally. When intermixed with other 
foliage its effect is very striking. Baskets taste- 
fully filled with this variegated Ficus and sus. 
pended from the roof-rafters are very ornamental 
and serve to make the conservatory bright and 
gay. 

Unfortunately sufficient attention is not 
paid to the culture of plants in suspended 
askets; many object to the trouble in taking 
them down for watering and other necessary 
attention that they may require from time to 
time. Ornamental wire baskets are the best, 
and before putting the soil in the baskets they 
should be well lined with Moss. F. repeng SVU 
stipulata), is a very neat-growing variety, with 
smaller foliage than F. radicans, but requiring 
similar treatment. This is a great favourite for 
covering walls of conservatories and other plant 
houses. The leaves are close, small, and thin, 
and the plant makes a dense mat of foliage. 
which is as dark in colour as the English Ivy. 
The stems are slender, and adhere to the wall 
by little rootlets. | Occasionally the plant 
develops fruits; the fruiting branches are very 
unlike the juvenile growths: they stand out 
from the wall instead of lying close and flat 
against it. 

F. repens minima is a unique plant, with 
dense, small, bright green tolage. It ìs 
very neat and compact in habit. The shcots 
cling readily against a damp wall, or any rough 
material. This species is invaluable as a car- 
peting plant of vivid green, and is useful for 
covering rockeries, forming mossy carpets ol 
greenery. er | 

All the creeping species and varieties of the 
genus Ficus may be increased readily from eut- 
tings formed of half-ripened shoots and placed in 
moderate warmth with plenty of moisture in the 
atmosphere. They should be grown in a winter 
temperature of 45° to 50°, and need shading 
from bright sunshine in summer. . 

F. elastica (the India-rubber plant) is grown 
extensively as a decorative plant for the green- 
house, or cool conservatory, and is especially 
useful for standing in halls and dwelling rooms. 
It makes a good foliage plant for associating 1m 
mixed beds in the flower garden from June te 
the end of September. The plant 1s liable 19 
drop its foliage if it is over-potted. For pro 
pagation select old, bushy, stock plants, and 
place them in a house having a night tempera- 
ture of 60° to 65°. As soon as the shoots arè 
5 inches to 6 inches long they should be taken 
off, inserted singly in small pots cortaining 
sandy soil, and rooted under a hand light, m a 
temperature about 70°. 

During the warm summer scason the 
plants may be grown in frames or pits slightly 
shaded from the sun. F. elastica variegata 1 
an attractive variety, the leaves being stripe 
and marked with creamy white. F. Parcellti 1$ 
a splendid decorative pon for a warm conserva 
tory; it has beautifully variegated foliage. The 
leaves are of large size, thin in texture, and 
mottled profusely with creamy white and dark 
green. Ficus eburnea is a handsome, ornamental 
plant requiring a warm P It pre 
duces leaves 12 inches to 15 inches long and 
9 inches wide. John Heal, V.M.H. 


PSEUDERANTHEMUM SETICALYX. 


Tus indoor flowering plant is usually afforded 
stove house treatment, but this is not necessary, 
as it may be grown in an ordinary greenhouse, 
or even in a cold frame during the summer, 
provided the light is closed early in the after- 
noons, to trap plenty of sun heat. In common 
with most indoor Acanthads, this plant 1s easily 
propagated at any time by means of cuttings of 
the young shoots. But good plants for flower- 
ing at this season may be raised from cuttings 
inserted during April in a close case with shght 
bottom heat. The points of growth should be 
pinched two or three times to induce a bushy 
habit. C. 
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IRISES. 


IRIS PUMILA. 


THE note on Iris pumila on p. 218 is some- 
what misleading and seems to confuse this 
species with at least two or tHree others, namely, 
I. Chamaeiris, I. aphylla and I. mellita. 

The large-flowered dwarf Iris from Southern 
Europe is, of course, I. Chamaeiris, the species 
which nearly always represents I. pumila among 
trade growers. Neither I. Chamaeiris nor I. 
pumila occurs in Asia Minor, where another 
dwarf species, I. mellita, is found. This is 
stemless, as is also the true I. pumila, but it 
differs from I. pumila in having boat-shaped, 
green spathes with a sharp keel instead of the 
closely wrapped, shapeless and almost colour- 
less spathes of I. pumila. I. Chamaeiris comes 
from the South of France and North Italy, 
while I. pumila is confined to Austria, Hun- 
gary, the Croatian Coast, Greece, the Crimea 
and other pacs of Southern Russia. The flower 
is relatively small and always rather crum- 
pled. The colour is most variable, and in 
some places, as, for instance, on the Geissberg 
outside Vienna and near Weisskirchen in 
Moravia, each individual plant is of a different 
colour. The so-called I. pumila coerulea is not 
a true pumila but a garden hybrid, probably 
with I. Chamaeiris. I. gracilis (or I. cinerea) 
is neither a pumila nor a Chamaeiris, but a 
colour variety of one of the many local forms 
of the Central European I. aphylla. 

Anyone who has once seen the seed vessels 
of the real I. pumila sitting absolutely on the 
ground at the base of the leaves, with the long 
slender perianth tube and withered flower still 
attached to its apex, will never be likely again 
to confuse this species with I. Chamaeiris. It 
is the long perianth tube above the ovary that 
raises the flowers of I. pumila four or six 
inches above the ground. It is extremely rare 
to find any stem at all, and even then it is 
shorter than the perianth tube. W. R. Dykes. 





HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


HOLLY HOCKS. 


I DESIRE to call attention to the great 
decorative value of Hollyhocks when arranged 
m large masses? Usually, probably invariably, 
Hollyhocks are planted singly or in groups of 
from three to ten or so, but what I suggest is 
a group or groups covering 100 square yards. 
Where there is space for a group covering that 
extent, with a suitable background, the idea 
Should be carried out. I have grown single 
varieties only in this way, the selected offspring 
of a hybrid race between Althaea rosea, A. 
ficifolia and another, and their beauty has been 
very satisfying. In the north seeds should be 
s¢wn in autumn rather than in spring, ‘in order 
to secure strong, healthy flowering plants to put 
out in February or March, for I find these—- 
probably from the infusion of a Siberian species 
—to be practically hardy. They are also less 
liable to disease than the common strains. I 
would like to state that it may be best not to 
grow the Hollyhocks in highly manured ground. 
They grow quite tall enough in ordinarily fertile 
soil, and are practically perennial therein. 
R. P. Brotherston. 


EARLY SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


BEING an old exhibitor and lover of the Chrys- 
anthemum, my garden generally contains a few 
of the best early flowering sorts; but among 
these not one has appealed to me so much 
as a variety named Shrapnel. The colour, 
somewhat like that of Mary Richardson, is some- 
times described as orange terra-cotta. The 
flowers are large, and freely produced, the habit 
of the plant being similar to that of Roi des 
Blancs. I find Shrapnel responds to liberal sup- 
plies of liquid manure. Dolly Thorpe, a 
leasing salmon-apricot shade, is much to my 
liking, and a good cropper, useful and charming 
for vase and table decoration. Salmonia, a 
bicolor variety, is also very pleasing and useful, 
the flowers being large and, borne in good 
sprays. G. L. 
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THE ROSE GARDEN. 
SOME GOOD BEDDING ROSES. 


Ir has been my pleasure to live more or less 
near ten acres al Resta, and I have had ample 
HY se bara for watching the behaviour of the 
different varieties grown. The following are 
all free-growing and also  free-flowering 
varieties, rendering them useful for the garden 
and also for cut flower purposes. 

Golden Emblem is a variety of great charm 
and is one of the three best voller garden 
Roses. The growth is robust, the flowers are 
large and strongly perfumed, making Golden 
Emblem an ideal Rose in every respect. 

Christine (see Fig. 85) is a splendid yellow 
Rose and mildew-proof; this is a splendid 
variety for the Rose garden. 
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Gorgeous is a large, handsome variety with 
a strong perfume. The growth is robust and 
the flowering free. The colour is deep orange- 
yellow, heavily veined and flushed with deep 
reddish copper. It is a splendid addition a 
flowers well in late autumn. 


General McArthur is a variety with very 
strong perfume. Its colour is scarlet-crimson 
and is finest when the weather is not hot, for 
strong sunshine causes the petals to lose some 
of their brightness. The growth is free and 
the variety is always in flower; it is one of the 
best of autumn Roses. 

Emma ‘Wright is a variety of great beauty. 
The growth is clean and free. The flowers are a 
deep orange colour, not over large, but liberally 
produced. It deserves to be better known. 

Madame Abel Chatenay is too well known to 





FIG. 85.—ROSE 


Mabel Morse is a variety of recent introduc- 
lion with a free habit of growth. The flowers 
are large, well formed and produced con- 
tinuously. The foliage is mildew-proof. 

Independance Day is a Rose of great charm, 
the colour being of exquisite tinting, orange- 
apricot and Bonflowes gold, with flame-coloured 
stains making the whole an enchantment of 
colour. The growth is free and the flowering 
period lengthy. 

Sunstar is one of the most beautiful of all 
Roses and is splendid both in its growth and 
flowering. The scent of this variety is de- 
licious. The colour is orange, edged and 
veined with vermilion. 

Ophelia as a bedder is unsurpassed in its 
colour, which is salmon-fiesh, shaded rose. The 
flowers are freely produced all the season, and, 
to my mind, of a richer hue in the autumn. 
The blooms are fragrant and carried on upright 
stems. Red Letter Day is a free-blooming 
Rose with a deep, rich colour which does not 
readily fade to magenta. It is a Rose to be 
commended, for its blossoms are continuously 
and freely produced, 


CHRISTINE. 


need description; it is still worthy of a place in 
any collection of Roses. 
rs. Henry Morse is a fine Rose with pink 
or bright rose colouring, and it is sweetly 
scented. This variety is splendid for massing, 
being free flowering and producing blooms of 
large proportions. 
Madame Edouard Herriot is coral red, shaded 
with rosy-scarlet. The season of blooming is 


early and late, and the plant is a splendid 
garden variety. The foliage and spines are 
attractive. 


The Queen Alexandra Rose is of a unique 
colour—intense vermilion deeply shaded on the 
outer petals with old gold. This Rose should 
be planted alone to enhance its colouration. The 
foliage and growth are quite distinct and on a 
“ Rose” soil would carry large and full 
blooms: The only white Rose I consider adapt- 
able for bedding is the hardy Tea variety Mrs. 
Herbert Stevens. This sort has the making 
of a good bedding Rose, is free blooming, and 
excellent for general garden cultivation. The 
white is faintly shaded with Peach-pink towards 
the centre, C. L 
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EDITQRIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be. sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Tllustrations..—The Editors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings suitable for 
reproduction, of gardens. or of remarkable flowers, 
trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible for loss 
or injury. 

Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their com- 
munications, and save us much time and trouble, 
ijf they would kindly observe the notice printed 
weekly to the effect that all letters relating to 
financial matters and ty advertisements should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that all communi- 
cations intended for publication or referring to 
the hig te | department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the EDITORS. The two 
departments, Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, 
and much unnecessar delay and confusion arise 
when letters are misdirected, 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by 
sending to the Editors early intelligence of local 
events likely to be of interest to our readers. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors 
do not undertake to pay for any contributions or 
illustrations, or to return unused communications 
or illustrations, unless by special arrangement. 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any opinions expressed by their correspondents. 








MR. KINGDON WARD’S 
SEVENTH EXPEDITION 
IN ASIA.* 


No. 22.—THE GORGE OF THE TARON. 


ROM an altitude of 3,000 feet the Taron 
looked a miserable ditch; but two things 
—noise and foam—told us it was in reality 

a formidable river. 

An infamous descent down the backbone of 
a spur, carpeted with short, dry grass, tried 
my boots and my temper equally. Both gave 
way. On one side of us was a gully tilled 
with mixed forest, in which Rhododendron 
sino-grande was conspicuous. ‘This ceased on 
the spine, and the reverse slope, which faced 
the sun, presented the usual open park of 
Pine trees and Alders, growing in a deep sea 
of Bracken. 

We did not descend quite to the river, but 
halted at the first cabin for lunch, and then 
proceeded by an execrable path down stream, 
keeping some hundreds of feet above the river. 
Bad as the path was, however, and slow as 
was our progress, it was nevertheless much 
better than I had dared to hope. The flank 
of the mountain was deeply fluted, and we 
had to climb up and down over endless spurs. 
The alignment of the path might have been 
more skilful, but we should have had to cross 
these spurs in any case. The vegetation was a 
wilderness of Bramble, Clematis, and many 
small shrubs; Luculia sp., being in flower, stood 
out by itself. Crawfurdia sp. and a large, 
lank Senecio of indolent habit were also con- 
spicuous, The gullies were thickly wooded, 
and a species of Impatiens was in flower. 

Eventually we reached a village of half a 
dozen log cabins, widely scattered on a slop- 
ing alluvial shelf; but owing to an epidemic, 
they were all deserted. However, we spent 
the night here, and next morning two naked 
savages came along and offered to guide us. 

Before us was the torrent we had been com- 
pelled to abandon the previous day, flowing in 
a deep trench. It took us most of the morn- 
ing to cross this, the path being almost verti- 
cal, so that we held on to roots and trees to 
let ourselves down. Progress was at the rate 
af under one mile an hour. In the forest above 
I found two species of Rhododendron, both 
moderate-sized trees; one of them at any rate 
was an Irroratum (K.W. 5445). 

Only from the edge of the forest could one 
recognise the various trees; from the interior 
one saw only trunks draped with moss, and 
undergrowth. 

















* The previous articles by Mr. Kingdon Ward were 

ublished in our issues of May 14, June 18, July 23, 
ugusi 20, September 3, Octcb>or 8, 29, 1921; January 
7, 21, March 11, %®, April ¥, 22, May 6, 20, June 3, 17, 
July 1, 15, 22 August 5, 26, September 9, 23, October 
7, 21, November 4, 18, December 2. 16, 30, 1922; 
January 13, 27, Fehruary 10, 24, March 10, 24, April 7, 
21, May 5, June 2, 23, July 7, 21, August 18, September 
1 and 29, 1923. 
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In the afternoon we began to descend to 
the Taron by a spur even steeper than the 
previous one, and so slippery that it was 
almost impossible to keep one’s feet, the soles 
of my boots being by this time highly polished. 
At last we reached the edge of the cliff, and 
had to proceed with more caution. A Rhodo- 
dendron of the Virgatum series grew here in 
profusion, forming low, spreading bushes 
amongst the chunks of rock (K.W. 5446). Our 
descent ended in a forty-foot precipice, which 
we negotiated by means of a natural cable, 
to find ourselves on a sand bank in the bed 
of the Taron. A big tributary from the 
Salween divide roared in here. 

On the cliffs were Pine trees, as well as 
large and fantastic-leafed Araliads; Orchids, 
as well as Rhododendrons. It was indeed sur- 
prising to find s0 many species of Rhododen- 
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FIG. 86.—THE GORGE OF THE TARON. 


dron right down by the river, where the 
vegetation as a whole was distinctly semi- 
tropical. Here grew R. bullatum, and R. 
sino-Nuttallii, with other species of the Mad- 
deni series. As I am probably the only white 
man whọ has seen R. sino-Nuttallii in nature, 
a short description may be interesting. It 
grew in deep shade, in the belt of jungle 
which clothed the tilted slate rocks in the 
river bed—a slim tree, fifteen feet high with 
a clean trunk. The truss is three or four 
flowered, and judging from,the size of the 
capsules, which are three inches long, and an 
inch round at the base, tapering slightly, the 
flowers must be of very large size. The 
withered style is three and a half inches long. 
The leaves are larger than those of R. Nut- 
tallii, but otherwise very similar, with the 
same lovely bronzed under-surface. The choco- 
late-coloured seeds have a peculiar unctuous 
texture, like soap-stone. The plant is, I 
imagine rare, and scattered, only three speci- 
mens being met with. 

If the flowers are a good colour (as they 
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certainly are not in R. Nuttallij x 
might prove to be the most asoni Eha 
dendron of its year, though I must donton 
that so far I see no very convincing sang 
to separate it from R. Nuttallii. 

I collected much seed of it under the num- 
ber K.W. 5466, and distributed it widely. What 
are the chances it will prove hardy? 

The altitude of the Taron gorge (see Fig 86) 

here is about 6,000 feet—a fact about as useful as 
that it is situated in longitude 98° E, Owing to 
the high ranges which enclose the gorge, and 
the low snow line, it is very cold in January 
and February; it is also very hot in July and 
August, and always it is moist. Snow some- 
times falls here, but does not lie for any 
length of time. Our winter would hold no 
terrors for R. sino-Nuttallii, but our August 
drought would certainly undo it. Given the 
shelter of a wood, and a moist soil, with 
adequate watering for eight months in the 
year, it would, I think, survive average 
samples of our climate, though we’could easily 
hand out specimens which would tease it. On 
the other hand, the Maddeni series, like most 
of the Irroratums, Stamineums, Arboreums, and 
others, are tainted with a sort of Indo- 
Malayan poison, which is certainly going to 
make the Irrawaddy Rhododendrons touchy, 
until we discover exactly where the rub lies. 
Personally I would try R. sino-Nuttallii in 
North Wales, the Lake District, and West 
Central Scotland. Rainfall is more important 
than temperature—though no doubt there is 
a critical temperature for each species. It is 
not January and July isotherms, but radia- 
tion and stagnant cold air, which kill the plants. 
The home experts will doubtless plump for 
Cornwall; but 1 can see no sovereign virtue 
in a tempered climate with a forty-inch rain- 
fall for a plant which comes from a region 
with a regular seventy-degree range of tem- 
perature and a hundred and twenty-inch rain- 
all. 
; The Taron is the Irrawaddy. We had taken 
six days from the Salween to the Terewnany, 
though a native with a 30-Ib. load on his bac 
would do the journey in three, so near to one 
another are they. When I ‘found the forest 
so full of Rhododendrons the temptation to 
march north up the gorge was great; nor 
would it have been very difficult, as there 
are paths on both sides, and there is a nega 
trade passing up and down. In three or ay 
days I could have been in the npr 
forests. But I had set myself the task o 
crossing all the headwaters of the great ie 
of Burma, and though it was obvious tha 
Rhododendrons would become fewer and fewer 
as we went westwards, it seemed best to pti 
out the original pom A could explore the 
Taron at some future date. 

Crossing the river by ‘‘ monkey ” bridge. 
we marched several miles down stream, Hs 
camped on a sand bank. Here we reste a 
day—October 28—and I botanised, The trees, 
though varied, were mostly of small m fr 
noticed species of Ficus, Alder and Oa ns : 
of them covered with epiphytic Orchids © 
shrubs, or muffled with creepers; here were 
masses of Ivy in flower, Agapetes, Acachynne 
thus, Clematis, Akebia, and other plants. 
the wet, shady cliffs, a yellow Chirita st 
abundant, and there were mounds of pin 
Luculia. f 

In one place. the boulders just above bigh 
water were covered with the bulbs and ae 
ofa Crinum. (I brought home half a dozen : 
in sand.) There was plenty of Bamboo; an 
where there was no forest, the slopes sok 
covered with grass and giant herbs—Thist A 
fifteen feet high being especially prommen 
Many queer Orchids were just coming 1N 
flower. the 

It was comfortably warm down ie a 
minimum temperature reaching 47° the 
night, and only 52° the second night. seule 
fireflies added to the tropica] appearance y 
the gorge. One felt in an entirely new hilt 
surrounded by vegetation in its strange 
forms. 

On October 29 we continued our march, ani 
almost immediately turned west to cross the 
next range, sleeping that night several hun- 
dred feet above the river. F. Kingdon Ward. 
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PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


ILEX GENICULATA. 


In September one of the prettiest-berried 
shrubs in the Arnold Arboretum is Ilex geni- 
culata. For six weeks past it had been a 
plant of exquisite beauty, and will remain 
so, far into the winter, though shortly its 
leaves will fall. It is related to the common 
Black Alder (Ilex verticillata), and the plants 
agree in having deciduous leaves and male 
and female flowers on different individuals. In 
the American plant the fruit is very short- 
stalked and clustered in the leaf-axils, whereas 
in the Japanese species (Fig. 87), the fruits 
are suspended on slender, thread-like, purple- 
brown stalks, each from 1 to 2 inches long, 
with a curious little joint suggestive of a knee 
in the middle, from whence its specific name 
is obtained. 


—--—— + 
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FIG. 87.— ILEX GENICULATA ; 


This Japanese Holly is a bush from 5 to 8 
feet tall, symmetrical in outline, with many 
thin, ascending-spreading stems clothed with 
smooth, greenish-purple bark, and has thin, 
dull green, ovate to elliptic, sharply pointed 
leaves which are toothed along the margin. 
The berries are globose and about ł inch in 
diameter, lustrous, cinnabar-red, crowned with 
a black spot, and forcibly suggest beads of 
sealing-wax. 

The plant grows wild on the mountains of 
central Japan, but is everywhere rare. I 
well remember happening upon the first wild 
bush of this Holly I had ever seen. It was 
on the scrub-clad slopes of Yatsuga-dake, when 
I was in quest of the rare Picea Koyamai, and 
quite accidental. The bush was about 6 feet 
high and as much in diameter, bearing 
thousands of its brilliantly coloured fruits 
suspended from slender stalks, and I thought 
I had never seen, in fruit, a shrub so lovely. 

Ilex geniculata has been growing in the 
Arnold Arboretum since 1894, when plants were 
first received from the Imperial Forestry De- 


partment of Tokyo. In 1905 seeds were col- 
lected in Japan by Mr. J. G. Jack, of the 
Arboretum staff, and in 1914 by myself. The 
original plants and those raised from the two 
consignments of seeds have proved quite hardy 
in the Arnold Arboretum, and each year the 
female plants fruit freely. This species would 
appear to be very scarce, if not actually 
unknown, in Europe, for it is not mentioned 
in the Kew Hand List, nor in Mr. W. J. 
Bean’s book on Z'rees and Shrubs Hardy in 
the British Isles. E. H. Wilson, Arnold 
Arboretum, Harvard University. 








NOTES FROM WISLEY. 


THE autumn is the best time in which to 
consider the relative merits of those Barberries 
whose unassuming flowers develop into fruits of 





great beauty, while their hitherto inconspicuous 
foliage blazes into brilliance. In the latter 
category are the common Berberis Thun- 
bergii, B. Jamesiana, with its red and gold 
tinted leaves, and B. yunnanensis, with its blood 
red foliage. The greatest charm, however, lies 
in the fruit. Some of the finest effects in this 
respect are seen in the B. Wilsonae hybrids, 
which are not only remarkable for the quantity 
of berries produced, but also for their exquisite 
colouring. 

Considerable success has attended the raising 
of these hybrids at Wisley, and numbers are 
now to be seen in fruit in those gardens. The 
largest collection is planted by the side of the 
pond in the new field garden, and includes 
several kinds which have gained awards, such 
as the variety B. Autumn Beauty (see Fig. 77), 
which was exhibited at the recent Holland Park 
Show. Here also is B. Sparkler, with a regular 
rosette of leaves around the stalk of each fruit 
cluster, and the large-berried B. rubrostilla. 

Among those which have not yet been shown 
is a variety with small but very numerous, 


translucent, pink fruits, tightly clustered round 
the arching shoots; another has berries of an 
almost orange hue. 

In addition to variations in colour there is 
considerable diversity in the size and shape of 
the fruits. Some are spherical, others oval, 
and sometimes with pointed extremities, ‘while 
others are conical in shape. The habit of 
growth varies also in different seedlings, as does 
the arrangement of the foliage. In order to 
perpetuate any one variety the most satisfactory 
method of propagation is that of layering. 

An interesting Berberis in this portion of the 
gardens is B. pruinosa. This plant is evergreen, 
and bears, apparently, white berries. This 
white colour, however, is caused by a very heavy 
white meal. which, when rubbed off, discloses a 
greenish-yellow skin ripening to brownish red. 
The interior of the fruit is filled with the yellow 
juice common to Barberries. Another species 
of Berberis with berries carrying a white bloom 


A RARE SPECIES FROM CENTRAL JAPAN. 


is B. dictophylla. In this case the stems and 
undersides of the leaves also are white, after 
the manner of Rubus biflorus, and the fruits 
scarlet beneath the bloom. 

In the border containing these Barberries is 
to be found Ligustrum ionandrum, which has 
for the first time at Wisley produced an appre- 
ciable crop of fruit. The berries are of a dull 
violet hue, and considerably enhance the value 
of this shrub as a garden plant. 

In addition to Berberis, the banks of the pond 
have been planted with dwarf shrubs, such as 
Pctentilla fruticosa (Farrer’s variety) now 
blooming, and with some recently introduced 
prostrate Cotoneasters. Of the latter one of the 
best is C. rubens (Forrest). Some new Hyperi- 
cums are growing up, a most attractive species 
being H. uralum (Forrest). This is cut down 
by frost in the winter at Wisley, but in the 
spring throws up graceful, Fern-like shoots 
from the tips of which yellow, bell-like blossoms 
appear in September 

One of the finest of all the St. John’s Worts, 
and most showy when in flower, is Hypericum 
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potion Forrestii, which is now displaying its 
rown seed capsules and colouring its foliage. 
Our native Tutsan (H. Androsaemum), once 
famous as a medicinal herb, is also fruiting, 
the fruits taking the form‘ of glossy, black, 
berry-like capsules. The leaves are remarkable 
for the resinous smell emitted when bruised. 

The shrubs in flower at the gardens at the 
present time are but few. Among them are 
Clerodendron trichotomum, with its fragrant, 
waxy blossoms contained within a pink calyx, 
and the pink flowered Abelia grandiflora. 
Buddleia Farreri is unfortunate in that it does 
not get an opportunity of flowering in the open 
owing to its susceptibility to frost. It is note- 
worthy for the very dense white tomentum 
which covers the stems and young growth, and 
for its winged petioles. 

On the rock garden Gentiana Farreri is in 
flower, and the blooms of a number of Cyclamen 
neapolitanum and its white variety are springing 
up. J. E. G. White. 


EDINBURGH BOTANIC GARDEN NOTES. 


Or the numerous Hypericums flowering in the 
garden H. patulum Henryi is the most attrac- 
tive. The large flowers with tufts of conspicuous 
stamens are borne in clusters at the tip of every 
growth. Spartium junceum on a slope in the 
arboretum is a wealth of colour, the environing 
shrubs providing the background necessary to 
display to advantage the leafless, whip-like 
branches crowded with yellow bloom. Elsholtzia 
Stauntonii, a dwarf shrub flowering in the 
border by the terrace wall, might be mistaken 
at first glance for a Veronica; the small carmine 
flowers are in terminal spikes, and the foliage. 
when bruised, is aromatic. On a ledge in the 
rock-garden Abelia Engleriana is flowering; the 
tubular flowers are deep pink in colour. 

Primula pseudo-capitata, P. capitata, P.-c. 
viridifolia, and P.c. Mooreana are among the 
best of the late flowering Primulas, P.-c. 
Mooreana, with Tyrian violet flowers, and 
nowdered stems, being especially fine. Gentiana 
sino-ornata, bordering one of the paths in the 
rock-garden, is a sheet of vivid blue. Here 
also is Gentiana Farreri—‘‘ special pilgrimages 

o to Edinburgh to see the jungles of Gentiana 
Farrer, a yard through with some 300 gigantic 
trumpets opening at once.” More subdued in 
their colouring are the many square yards af 
the prostrate growing Pratia angulata and P. 
arenaria covered with delicate white Lobelia-like 
flowers. 

A study in contrasts is afforded by a group of 
Yucca filamentosa antwerpensis, with several 
stately inflorescences, in close proximity to Con- 
volvulus mauritanicus, whose trailing growths 
are wreathed with light blue flowers. Other 
subjects flowering in the rock-garden include 
Dracocephalum Forrestii, a bright, _ blue- 
flowering Labiate. and an extensive drift of 
Astilbe simplicifolia, with bronze-tinted foliage 
aed graceful panicles of white flowers, 9 inches 
high. 

‘Three good Asters in the herbaceous border 
are the large flowering Purple Emperor, Perry's 
White. and Anita Ballard, Cornflower blue, 
Erigeron speciosus superbus is flowering freely, 
nnd the colour, rich mauve, is very effective in 
the mass. Anemone elegantissima is a handsome 
japonica variety. vigorous growing, with large, 
- semi-double pink flowers. 

Mustisia ilicifolia, a scrambling shrub, covered 
with a cobweb-like tomentum and Daisy-like 
flowers 3 inches across, pink and white. is 
flowering on the roof in the alpine house. Other 
plants on the indoor rockery are Fuchsia parvi- 
flora, laden with glossy, black, globose berries. 
the size of Peas; the flowers are small and 
insignificant. Cowania plicata, a dwarf shrub, 
with Rose-like, single, dark red flowers; Den- 
dromecon rigidus, the Californian Yellow Tree 
Poppy; Isoloma senequioides; | Amphicome 
arguta; Alstrémeria (svn. Ligtu) Hookeri; and 
the fragrant Heliotropium anchusaefolium. 

On the wall in the corridor the large white, 
trumpet-shaped flowers of Datura cornigera are 
conspicuous, as are the many-flowered clusters 
of Bomarea Caldasiana, orange, heavily spotted 
with crimson. The clear yellow Abutilon, 
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Golden Fleece, and the free flowering violet- 
coloured, climbing Maurandia scandens, and the 
M. semperflorens are also notable. 

A batch of Spathoglottis edinensis is in bloom 
in the warm Orchid house, with other showy 
species and hybrids, Cattleya Atalanta, C. Ella x 
Dowiana, Laelio-Cattleya Dominiana, L.-C. 
callistoglossa, L.-C. Nysa, L.-C. Nysa superba. 
Coelogyne Cummingii, C. lagenaria, and hybrid 
Paphiopediums. Suspended from the roof are 
baskets of Columnea gloriosa superba, with small 
green foliage and large bright scarlet flowers. 

red W. Jeffrey. 





FLORAL DECORATIONS. 


THe art of floral decorating has suffered a 
great deal during the past few years, for 
whereas many country establishments employed 
“a man well up in decorating,’ now, for the 
most part, the large houses are sparsely 
adorned with flowers, while groups of plants are 
seldom used. 

It appears to me that the only way for a 
keen, young gardener to obtain experience in 
the art of floral decoration is to seek service 
for a while with a good firm of florists, who 
specialise in decorating for weddings, balls, and 
other functions. If he has a few years of prac- 
tical gardening experience behind him, the 
break of a year or so in studying this art 
should do him no harm. Of course, it is not 
always easy to get into the employ of really 
good firms, still, there are possibilities. The 
gardening world is pencaolly coming into its own 
again, and, no doubt, floral decorating will pre- 
sently play an important part once more. It 
is with that hope these notes are written. 

The decoration of the dinner-table used to be 
a very important part of the work of the 
decorator. In such work there are several points 
to be considered in securing a pleasing effect. 
The vases should be suitable in size and shape; 





large vases will produce a heavy effect, and - 


very small ones will suggest meanness. Care 
should be taken not to Be the view across 
the table, therefore the flowers must not be 
more than 16 inches above the table, or, if very 
tall vases are used, there must be nothing in 
them to hang lower than 24 inches from the 
table. Asa rule, a dinner-table decoration will 
consist of a principal or centre decoration and a 
few subordinate or smaller ones. If there is to 
be a dinner party of, say, twenty-four or more 
people, two or three equally important decora- 
tions. varying in accordance with the length 
of the table are required, and a corresponding 
number of smaller ones. In these cases Palms 
and Dracaenas may often be used to good effect 
as the central features. 

When flowers of different hues are used care 
must be taken that the colours do not clash. 
Some colours will not associate kindly, and there 
is nothing worse than’ to see a vase of mixed 
flowers in which the colours are crudely 
arranged. Lightness of arrangement is a great 
point in floral decorating. Some flowers, 
especially Roses, have a tendency to look heavy 
when put into a vase, and this should be 
guarded against. It is always well to remember 
that dark flowers need a light position, in front 
of a window or doorway, and flowers of a light 
eolour should be put into the darkest situations. 
The use of Smilax and Asparagus around long 
stems. and the addition of suitable foliage must 
be left to the discretion of the decorator. 

To arrange a group of plants so as to promote 
an artistic and pleasing effect is not an easy 
matter. especially when several kinds of plants 
are to be used. Hydrangeas, Rhododendrons in 
pots, Rambler Roses in pots, and Chrysanthe- 
mums are a few subjects that always form 
pleasing groups when well arranged. When foliage 
plants, such as Ferns, Crotons, Coleus, etc., are 
used in making groups, care must'be taken that 
they assist the flowering plants, and do not 
dcminate them: many groups are spoiled owing 
to lack of consideration of this matter. 

Button-holes and bouquets both come under 
the heading of floral decorations; but domestic 
decorating is the more important from the gar- 
dener’s point of view. ", Stenning, 
Ebrington Hall Gardens, Gloucester. 
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PELARGONIUM ROLLISON’S UNIQUE 
AND OTHERS. 


YOUR correspondent 7’ in the issue of Septem- 
ber 29 (p. 191) rather tickles my sense of 
humour in the tacit way he seems to suggest 
an ‘‘ appeal to the umpire.” We do know a 
little about Scented Pelargoniums at Alden- 
ham, but I certainly do not lay claim to expert 
knowledge. I have not observed that any of our 
plants of Rollison’s Unique vary in the 
colour of flower at any period, nor any of the 
other Uniques, of which we grow Aurora Unique 
(the best of all), Purple Unique, Scarlet 
Unique, Shelton Unique and White Unique, in 
addition to Rollison’s. I am not suggesting for 
a moment that Mr. Lynch has not done so, for 
I rather fancy that something of this colour 
change takes place in Pelargonium echinatum 
var. Ariel, as it seems to lose its pale pink tone 
at times and then closely resembles P. echinatum 
—to our confusion, be it confessed. Probably 
there is some well-defined law controlling the 
question of colouring in flowers and foliage, for 
we have shrubs that at times, after freely ex- 
hibiting their variegation, revert to green, owing 
to restoration of chlorophyll, only to relapse 
again after a season, and this trick seems to 
occur more or less regularly at intervals with 
certain plants. 

Mr. Coomber makes a rather strong sugges- 
tion, inasmuch as whilst, no doubt, enthusiasts 
in these matters would delight to carry-over 
groups of plants during periods of depression, 
until such time as they regained favour, even 
gardens like Aldenham could hardly undertake 
such a‘task, for it would be an enormous enter- 
prise. Is not this work rather more fitted to 
the functions of National Botanic Gardens such 
as Kew? 

Aldenham already has about 120 different 
Cape Pelargoniums (all grown in pots, by the 
way, and none wall trained), as the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs takes a very keen interest in this group. 
But even that number is comparatively small 
considering the fact that during the period of 
290 odd years since the first species arrived in 
this country, nearly as many (about 270) species 
of the various groups have been recorded of 
the Pelargonium family, besides innumerable 
varieties and forms, and one wonders where 
some of them have gone to. 

Whilst dealing with this subject I would urge 
the claims of Cape Pelargoniums as being 
both interesting and beautiful alike for the 
greenhouse, for house decoration, and for sum- 
mer bedding, as they require only sufficient 
heat whilst under glass to maintain the tempera- 
ture comfortably clear of frost. They ask for 
little attention during their period of growth, 
other than watering and shaping. 

For bedding purposes these Cape Pelargoniums 
are ideal and the plants may readily be 
grown in either bush, pyramid, or standard 
form, the latter making ideal plants up to 5 ft. 
and 6 ft. tall, thus lending very suitable relief 
to otherwise low-level bedding. Their very 
variable characteristics of growth, habit, foli- 
age, and colour and appearance of flower add 
to their charm, and at Aldenham we employ 
them largely with great advantage. 

Cape Pelargoniums have been in the back- 
ground for a long period now, but are unques- 
tionably coming into favour again, and many 
folk are seeking them, realising their beauty and 
utility. A few of the best species and varieties 
are as follow :—Rollison’s and the other Uniques 
mentioned above: Moore's Victory (Svn. P. 
Mooreanum) ; Mdme. Nonin, P. Blandfordianum, 
Lady Plymouth, Shottesham Pet, Pheasant’s 
Foot, Mrs. Kingsley, P. pinnatum, P. artemisi- 
folium, P. tomentosum, Prince of Orange and 
its variegated form; P. ardens, P. Zermattii, P. 
echinatum, P. echinatum var. Ariel, P. Schottii, 
P. crisnum variegatum. Princess of Orange. 
Dale Park Beauty, Clorinda, Lady Scar- 
borough, Stag’s Horn, P. tricolor, Shrubland 
Pet, Pretty Polly, P. cuculatum flore-pleno, 
P. rapaceum, Mrs. Kingsley, Shrubland Rose, 
Attar of Roses, and P. odornm roseum. 
FE. Beckett, Aldenham Gardens, Elstree, Hert- 
fordshire. 
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THE BULB GARDEN. 


DARWIN TULIPS. 


Tue popularity of the Darwin Tulip has in. 
creased enormously of late, and right well does 
the flower deserve the favour of the gardening 
public, as it possesses so many good qualities. A 
wide range of colour, a vigorous habit of 
growth, and the wonderful lasting quality of 
its flowers are some of its chief virtues. Then 
the long flower stem in this strain of Tulip 
makes it very valuable for cutting, and again 
as it flowers in May, when the weather has 
usually lost some of the bitter sting of our 
average English spring, its beauties can be 
better enjoyed than is the case with flowers 
opening earlier in the year. 

I will first give a list of what I consider the 
very best and most distinct varieties, and then 
a few cultural hints. 


Rep VARIETIES. 


Bartigon: Rich deep red, a very sturdy 
grower in the open me a good forcer, but has 
one weak point; it often has one or more 
greenish petals; height, 22 inches. 

Claude Gillot : Large, crimson-scarlet flower, 
a beautiful glowing colour, very much like 
Glow, but a little superior; 26 inches. 

Europe: Vivid Cherry-red, clear white base, 
rather near to Farncombe Sanders, but a little 
Senu and opens out a little more fully; 26 
inches. 

Farncombe Sanders : An immense. bold flower 
of a bright Cherry-red; the flower lasts wonder- 
fully well. If I grew only one Darwin Tulip 
it would be Farncombe Sanders; 28 inches. 

Feu Brilliant: A very fine deep scarlet, very 


like Isis, but a shade deeper in colour; very | 


fine; 29 inches, 

Harry Veitch: Deep blood-red, a large and 
well-formed flower; 23 inches. 

Henner : Deep blood-red, inclining to maroon, 
a fine bold flower; 26 inches. 

Orion: Large flower, brilliant dark scarlet, 
with blue base. 

Prince of the Netherlands : Glowing Cherry- 
red, flushed with a deeper shade of red. One 
of the largest sorts in cultivation ; a very strong 
grower; 28 inches. 

Professor Rawenhoff : Almost too much like 

Farncombe Sanders; good for forcing. 
_ Salmon King : The blooms are rich deep glow- 
ne salmon when young, but Cherry-red when 
fully developed; a very pretty bright flower, 
but rather small; 25 inches. 

Eclipse (New): A very fine variety; the 
flowers are of large size, well formed and of 
a rich blood-red colour; 25 inches. 

Rose VARIETIES. 

Edmée : Vivid rose, edged pale pink, a well- 
formed flower which lasts a long time. There 
are at least six Darwins in the same style of 
colouring, as Mme. Krelage and Baron de la 
Tonnaye, but I consider Edmée the best of the 
set; 27 inches, 

Loveliness: Bright satiny rose, lighter mar- 
gins to the petals; a very lovely flower when 
Well grown, but it is not a very robust grower; 
22 inches, 

Nauticus: Very deep rose, base dark violet ; 
a large, showy flower and distinct; a very 
robust grower; 24 inches. 

Petrus Hondius : Deep rich rose, large flower 
and quite distinct. This variety was not much 
thought of until the last year or two, but now 
it is much sought after; 24 inches. 

Pride of Haarlem: Not a pure rose, but I 
do not know of another colour heading more 
suitable for it. Flowers of largest size and 
good form; one of the very best and most 
showy varieties; very early; 26 inches. 


Maroon SHADES. 


Andrea Doria : Deep rich maroon, -large, well- 
formed flower, very good constitution; one of 
the best of this class of colour; early; 33 inches. 

Leonardo da Vinci: Dark purple-maroon, 
strong grower; flowers large; 23 inches. 

Faust: Dark satiny purple, with blue base; 
very large and well-formed flower; good forcer. 

La Tulipe Noire: This deserves a place to 
itself as the colour is deeper than maroon, and is 


as nearly black as any Tulip is likely to be. 
A large flower with a peculiar satiny sheen; 
24 inches. ‘There are numbers of these blacka- 
moors, but one or two of the best are sufficient 
for any but the largest collections. 


Pink SHADES. 


Clara Butt: Pale rose-pink, a most distinct 
and lovely Tulip, probably the most popular 
of all the Darwins; rather late; 22 inches. 

Julie Virnot (Princess Elizabeth) : Vivid rosy 
pink, edge of petal lighter. The young bloom 
is like Clara Butt, of a deeper shade of pink. 
Very beautiful and a good forcer; 25 inches. 

L'Ingénue: White, delicately suffused with 


rose; a very attractive flower and one that lasts 
well; 29 inches. 
An egg-shaped flower, 


Margaret : outside 





FIG. 88. 


blush, inside delicate rose. The flower reminds 
one a little of very delicate egg-shell china; 
late; 20 inches. Good for pots. 

Suzon : Soft rose, blush white at edge of 
petal, centre, Cambridge blue. A large flower 
and very attractive; 28 inches. 


MAUVE SHADES. 


Bleu Aimable: Deep mauve, a very distinct 
shade; has been very scarce of late, but is now 
fairly plentiful; 23 inches. 

Erguste: Bright silvery mauve, rather long 
pointed bloom; a pretty variety, but rather 
prone to “‘ fire ’’; 27 inches. 

Euterpe: A good mauve, with a slight tint 
of lilac; a good, lasting flower; 27 inches. 

Pensée Amére: Purplish lilac, very beautiful, 
good forcer. 

Rev. H. Ewbank : A beautiful silvery mauve, 
one of the very best in this class of colour; 
good sturdy grower; 20 inches, 
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PURPLE SHADES. 


Frans Hals: A very handsome flower of im- 
mense size and coloured rich violet-purple; per- 
haps the finest purple Darwin; 30 inches. 

farconi: Deep rich purple, white base, huge 
well-formed flower of cup form, very strong 
grower; a remarkably fine variety; 30 inches. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer (Fashion, D. T. Fish) : 
Bright purplish violet, fine large flower, dis- 
tinct and beautiful; late. 

Ronald Gunn: Flowers very large, purple- 
plum colour, edges of petals silvery white; a 
noble flower and quite distinct; 25 inches. 

The Bishop: A long flower of very striking 
colouring; a rich purple, shot with lilac; plant 
very vigorous, very late; 29 inches. 

Valentine: An early variety and very beauti- 


NARCISSUS NERO. 


ful; flower large, bright violet with electric 
blue centre; 30 inches. J. Duncan Pearson, 
Lowdham. 


(To be continued.) 
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NARCISSUS NERO. 


Tue fine new Daffodil illustrated in Fig. 88, 
named Nero, is a very large yellow Ajax of 
the Cleopatra type. The perianth is rounded 
and of great width, the major segments meeting 
at the back of the flower. As will be seen on 
reference to the picture, the trumpet is ex- 
panded and well frilled at the edge. Dr. N. Y. 
Lower, of St. David's, Presteign, who has shown 
this beautiful Daffodil on several occasions. 
informs us that the variety is a good doer and 
a very free bloomer; also that the colour is 
a uniform clear yellow, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE DAHLIA.* 


(Continued from page 221.) 


From France came Agnès Lord, Beauté de 
Paris, Champs Elysées, Charivari, Duchesse de 
Nemours, Gloire de Douai, Triomphe, Rouil- 
lard, Maréchal Pelissier, Général MacMahon, 
Vierge Marie, Biribi, Madame Chauviere. 

The most noted Belgian varieties were Fleur 
de Gand and Souvenir de Gand, P. P. Rubens, 
Pierre de Bex, Koning der Belges, Nieuwe 
Glorie, Madame de Man de Lennuck, cte. 

About 1855 the large, ball-shaped Show 
Dahlia, of which I have spoken here almost 
exclusively, had reached such a standard of 
perfection that it could hardly be improved 
further, and many flowers offered for the first 
time in that period have kept their position 
as commercial varieties during forty years. 

Fashion had favoured the Dahlia for such 
an unusually long period that it is not to be 
wondered at that a certain decline set in. In 
his catalogues of 1847-8 my grandfather re- 
marks that novelties are being offered yearly 
which do not surpass the older ones and 
heavily disappoint the amateurs. He therefore 
does not offer any of the newest Dahlias (of 
which in 1846 alone 300 were offered at an 
average price of 10s.), and only lists an assort- 
ment of 200 selected varicties. 

It is evident that the opportunities for 
deception and disappointment, as referred to 
in this notice, were not good stimulants to the 
purchase of Dahlias. In 1864 any firm's 
special Dahlia list, in an introductory remark, 
states that “the glorious days for the Dahlia 
have passed, and that indifference has replaced 
the amateur’s interest.” 

And so it was not only in Holland, but all 
over the world. ‘The large Show flowers still 
remained the chicf group, but not until the 
rise of the Cactus Dahlia did fashion again 
bestow her high favour on this genus of 


plants. 








Viz Lit“tieuT DAHLIAS. 


Before dealing with the Cactus Dahlia, we 
have first to record the raising of a group of 
flowers which made its appearance in 1851 
under the name of Lilliput Dahlias. They 
were obtained from seed by Sieckmann, and 
distinguished by small globular flower heads. 
The first notice of this new class was given 
by Sieckmann in the Thüringer Gartenzeituny 
cf August 31, 1850, and two years later they 
were figured on a coloured plate in Regel’s 
Garten jlora, In the accompanying = article 
Sieckmann tells that he had grown them for 
six to eight years. 

The Lilliput Dahlias, which were fater 
also known as Pompon Dabhlias, have quite 
recently become more appreciated than in any 
former period. Their free-flowering propertics 
and their neat, small flowers lend them a 
decided charm for certain decorative effects 
in the garden. In our days they are the only 
form of the old-fashioned ball-shaped Dahlias 
which are still tolerated in our gardens. 


THE GREEN DAHLIA. 

It was again Sieckmann who in 1873 offered 
the groen Dahlia in his catalogue. He made 
a creat fuss about it, wholly out of proportion 
to the object of his exaggerated advertisement. 
ie called it “ Gottes Wunder,” and published 
a quaint poem of an admirer in his catalogue: 


SINGLE DAHLIAS. 


Sieckmann seems to have been very fond of 
polemics. His catalogues are full of attacks 
upon and challenges to the raisers of other 
nationalities as soon as they introduce new 
types which he had not raised himself. So 
Sieckmann was a strong opposer to the single 
Dahlias which made their appearance in 
England about 1880, but he nevertheless listed 
and. offered them in yearly increasing number 
in his catalogues. 

The ball-shaped Dahlias had reigned so long 
without rival that every change in the general 








oa paper read by Mr. Ernest H, Kretage before the 
International Hortioultural Congress at Amsterdam, on 
September 18. 
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character’ of the flower was welcomed with 
enthusiasm. The wild growing Mexican 
Dahlias, whether still kept in their original 
form or reintroduced from their native coun- 
try, were at last appreciated for their natural 
beauty and attractive elegance. They came to 
the front at shows, and in 1879 a single form 
Paragon, which gave the impression of a wild 
species, attracted general attention at a Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting in London. 
The Dahlia growers soon took advantage of the 
publics preference for single flowers, and 
within a couple of years extensive assortments 
of single Dahlias were offered in the English 
catalogues, and, soon afterwards, also in Con- 
tinental catalogues. Seedlings of this class 
were raised everywhere, and it would be difh- 
cult to decide from where the best came, al- 
though the English raisers kept more accurately 
to the officially fixed shape than others. 


(T'o be continued.) 








PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 


For some years past I have commenced the 
pruning of fruit-bearing subjects at this time of 
year, beginning with Currants and finishing 
with Apples—in advance of defoliation, At 
first the reason for such early pruning was the 
need for getting the work out of hand as soon 
as possible; but there are other recommenda- 
tions, 

One advantage is that the operator sees exactly 
how to thin out shoots to a nicety, and not only 
shoots, but also large congregations of spurs 
and the useless sprays that are formed among 
these, which, in Pears, are particularly notice- 
able, and of no use to the trees. Instead of 
pruning or cutting these off it is best to rub 
them cf, by which means the development of 
more spray growth is effectually stopped. 

Though probably not so hurtful as over-crop- 
ping, yet a long period of observation has con- 
vinced me that even a condition of over-foliation 
is opposite to beneficial to the production of 
blossom, and healthy blossom at that, for much 
nf the blossom on overcrowded growths will, on 
examination, be found abnormal, wanting even 
in embryonic ovules. Moreover, where fruit 
sets, more especially in the case of Plums, 1t Ys 
notorious that most of it drops previous to the 
stoning period; but Apples also are apt to drop 
similarly. So certain are these effects that the 
condition of the future crop may be fairly well 
gauged by an examination of the flowers. 
Sometimes the anthers are abnormal, but the 
great cause of inethciency rests in the female 
organs being immature or wanting. That is 
why an enormous flush of blossom is sometimes 
followed by a disappointing crop of fruit. 

We do not want large displays of blossom, but 
what blossom there is should be perfect, and 
that, as one means, can only be secured by 
letting the greatest possible amount of light 
and air play upon the foliage, and these efli- 
cients can be obtained more perfectly by prun- 
ing before the leaf falls than subsequent to that 
state. 

It also has the remarkable property of 
causing a stronger set of shoots than when 
pruning is deferred till spring. This, of course, 
in the case of over-vigorous trees may be dis- 
tinctly prejudicial to fruit production, but in 
these circumstances root pruning is the proper 
thing to do, and as recently noted in an article 
on the subject, September is the best time for 
the work, and not, as some assume, while the 
trees are quiescent during winter. 

Exactly the same treatment applies to Grape 
vines. As a means of keeping them in vigorous 
health they should be pruned at the yellowing 
of the leaves. Some cultivators cut back the 
laterals to half their length long before that 
stage, and I have done it myself, but I am not 
sure that it is an expedient that can be com- 
mended, But as to the value of early pruning, 
as compared with leaving it till winter, I am 
certain that whoever has tried it over a series 
of years must have noticed its advantage. I 
like to prune outdoor Figs in August, thinning 
finally in May. Probably it would be better to 
treat these like other fruit trees, but I have 
not tried it. R. P. Brotherston. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE, 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 

Holland Park Hall Show.—I have not failed 
to attend the “ British Fruit Show ’—as we 
have always termed the special autumn fruit 
exhibition of the R.H.S.—tor the past sixteen 
years, generally as an exhibitor, and in my 
opinion the late show was by far the worst 
I have seen during that period. This l at. 
tribute to more than one cause; the present 
season has been one of the womt known tor 
hardy fruits over a period of many years, 
but there are other causes which ought not 
to exist. In the days when the exhibition 
was held in the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent Square, we not only bad a fine show, 
but there was good fellowship and hearty 
co-operation between all concerned—the officials 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, trade 
growers, gardeners and amateurs. As our late, 
hizhly-respected friend, Mr. S. T. Wright, once 
said to me when he managed these gatherings, 
it was “the happiest show of the year, a 
real gathering of the clans, where men met 
in healthy, hearty competition and exhibited 
the finest fruits of the world.” At such 
times everyone was considered and everything 
was done to make things easy for exhibitors; 
a feeling of comradeship existed everywhere, 
a grumble was scarcely ever heard, and we 
had a British fruit show worthy of the name. 
At the recent Holland Park Hall show the 
competitive fruit classes were not worth going 
to see, and the reason, in great part, was the 
autocratic way in which exhibitors and would- 
be exhibitors were treated by the officials of 
the Society. Take my own case—the schedule 
stated that all exhibitors must enter by 
August 30. After carefully wading through 
forty-three different rules, I sent my entries 
before that date, fifty-two in all, which I 
would have filled creditably. I received a 
letter, over a week after the closing date, 
saving evidently I had overlooked a new rule, 
which I found, quite apart from the other 
rules (consisting of a line-and-a-half of small 
type), practically changing the whole condi- 
tions of the show. This rule states that unless 
exhibitors entered in certain classes (in other 
years barred) they would be restricted to six 
dishes of dessert Apples, six dishes of cooking 
Apples, and nine dishes of Pears. I at once 
wrote stating that I was very sorry I had 
overlooked this new rule, and that I was 
away from home, but to simplify matters 
would they accept my entries in the extra 
classes montioned, and so allow my original 
entry to stand. I received a very curt reply 
to the effect that I would be given two days 
to revise my list; that once a rule was made 
it could not be broken—hence my exhibits in 
those classes only. Many other would-be ex- 
hibitors informed me that they were treated 
in similar fashion, whilst others, among them 
some of the finest fruit growers in England, 
had all their entries returned with the intor- 
mation that these could not be accepted as 
August 30 had passed. Is it to be wondered 
at that large empty spaces were to be seen 
everywhere? Fortunately, exhibitors are not 
treated in this manner at provincial shows, 
for if all societies adopted thig attitude there 
would quickly be no exhibitions. Again, why 
should the fruit and vegetable classes be 
relegated to the galleries, whilst all the floor 
epace, with the exception of the trade exhibits 
of vegetables and fruit, is filled with flowers 
—and yet this is supposed to be the chiet 
fruit and vegetable show of the year. There 
were no notices put up to inform the public 
such a show was held upstairs, and on the 
first day of the show in particular I doubt 
if more than five per cent. of the people who 
attended saw the competitive fruit and 
vegetable classes. The police arrangements. 
too, were very bad. Last year I lost many 
of the best dishes of my fruit, and there was 
not a whole dish left of all that I exhibited. 
This year the same thing commenced unti 
I complained that fruit was being stolen, 
when the police were sent to the galleries 
and the thieving ceased. Unfortunately, too, 
the shows of the Royal Horticultural Society 
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are becoming the haunts of a thieving gang 
who not only steal fruits and flowers, but 
go through the pockets of unsuspecting exhi- 
bitors, and take money and other valuables. 
The authorities should warn exhibitors before- 
hand, and no stone should be left unturned 
to bring these criminals to book. It is not 
pleasant to be left stranded in London with- 
out a penny in one’s pocket for four days. 
Many were, unfortunately, left in that position 
at the recent show, I among them, and I write 
this in the hope that it may be a warning to 
others. Lewis Smith. 


—In your able criticism of the recent 
show held at Holland Park Hall, you suggest 
that the council of the R.H.S. had no alterna- 
tive to the Rink as a venue for the exhibi- 
tion. I suggest that a far superior building 
in many ways would be the New Annexe to 
Olympia. It is much larger than the Rink, 
possesses a wide gallery (with lifts), there is 
‘an abundance of light, both natural and arti- 
ficial, plenty of room for unloading exhibits, 
and the floor is not likely to be spoiled if 
water happens to get spilled. There should 
be ample opportunity there for the granting 
of two very necessary items—a room for the 
press and free cloak-room for exhibitors and 
their assistants. The facilities for catering in 
the new hall are excellent. Perhaps the council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society might see its 
wiy to hold one of the spring bulb shows in 
this hall, as the crush at the spring shows in 
Vincent Square is becoming so great that it is 
impossible to study the exhibits in comfort, 
with consequent loss of business by traders. 
I think, too, that a four-day show in the 
spring, well advertised, and with a reasonable 
entrance fee, would attract many thousands of 
visitors. Jas. S. Dakers, Forest Hill, London. 
S.E. 


Cydonia japonica Flowering on a Sucker 
Growth.—I am sending you a specimen of 
Cydonia japonica, which shows this plant flower- 
ing on a short sucker growth. It seems to me 
to be a very curious freak, especially as the 
white variety is not very free flowering and 
usually blooms only on well ripened wood. R. 
Windsor Rickards. 

[The short sucker growth consisted of com- 
paratively soft wood, and carried. four fully 
developed flowers of the white variety of 
Cydonia japonica.—Ebs. ] 

Pea The Gladstone.—I am sending you a 
sample of green Peas which I hope will interest 
vou. They represent the variety The Gladstone, 
and are from plants we have been gathering 
from since August 25, and the Peas are still of 
good quality when cooked. The pods I send you 
were taken from quite near the top of the 
haulm, and I think you will agree that for this 
northern district the plants have cropped re- 
markably well over a long period. Quite 
recently the stems were attacked by leather 
jackets, which we effectually comhbatted hv 
sprinkling ‘‘ Tipulite ” on the ground in the 
neighbourhood of the rows. W. G. Holmes, 
Tain, Ross-shire. 

[The pods sent were of fine size and fairly 
well filled with good Peas of excellent colour 
and quality.—Eps. ]. 

Cannon Hall Muscat Grapes.—Your readers 
will remember that in some notes on the Cannon 
Hall Grape I stated my son and I were experi- 
menting with a system entirely different to 
that practised with other varieties in pruning, 
disbudding, stopping of laterals, watering and 
feeding, with a view to getting the berries 
to set more satisfactorily. How far we have 
succeeded readers may have seen at Holland 
Park show in the winning set of twelve 
bunches, which included two bunches of Cannon 
Hall, while in the class for two bunches of 
any white variety we also gained first prize. 
Tt is remarkable that this Grape has heen con- 
demned because of its bad setting quality. Our 
vines of this variety have been planted only 
four and a half years, and sre likely to give a 
good account of themselves if thoy continue to 
re*zivo the treatment needed. W. Irvine, senr., 
Bradley Gardens, Grimaby. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


OcroBeR 6.—The Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster, was well filled with exhibits on 
the above date, and visitors were fairly nume- 
rous for the time of year. Michaelmas Daisies 
were very much in evidence and Chrvsanthe- 
mums added to the autumnal effect. The Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs contributed a splendid collection 
of berried shrubs and others with coloured 
foliage. Orchids were not largely shown, hut 
Carnations, Scabious, Roses and fruits were 
well displayed. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), Viscount Sohma of Japan, the Hon. 
H. D. Mclaren, Messrs. Jas. O’Brien (hon. 
secretary), Gurney Wilson (assistant secretary), 
Arthur Dye, J. Wilson Potter, S. W. Flory, 
W. H. White, H. T. Pitt, J. E. Shill, C. H. 
Curtis, H. G. Alexander, Henry H. Smith, 
Richard G. Thwaites, Pantia Ralli, R. Brooman 
White and C. J. Lucas. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Cypripedium Albion, Bodnant variety. From 
LADY ABERCONWAY, Bodnant, N. Wales (gr. 





Mr. F. C.. Puddle), and the Hon. -H. D. 
McLaren. This charming hybrid was raised by 
crossing C. niveum var. Goliath and C. 
Astarte (insigne Sanderae x Psyche). C. 


Payche results from crossing C. bellatulum and 
C. niveum, and in the present charming cross 
the interesting feature is that while it is an 
improvement on other white Cypripediums, some 
faint traces of colour appear, while C. niveum, 
amplified, predominates. The smal] seedling 
bore a model flower of wax-like texture, snow- 
white with a few very faint dark dots on the 
petals. 

Cattleya Mrs. Gratriz (Lady Veitch x 
intertexta Juliettae), from essrs. SANDERS, 
St. Albans. A model flower and one of the 
finest white Cattleyas. The sepals and very 
broad petals make up an almost perfect flower; 
the broad lip, which is circular in outline, is 
crimped at the edge and has a yellow disc. 


OTHER EXHIBITS. 


Messrs. Cowan AND Ço., Southgate, were 
awarded a Silver Banksian Medal for a select 
group, including Cypripedium Mario (Draco x 
Earl Tankerville), a finely formed flower with 
a well-rounded white dorsal sepal, emerald green 
at the base and spotted with red-brown; the 
fine white C. Boltonii, C. Leeanum Corona, C. 
Dreadnought, C. King George V., and other 
Cypripediums; Laelio-Cattleya Soulange, L.-C. 
luminosa aurea, Cowan’s variety, certainly the 
best of this favourite cross; Cattleya Phoebe, 
C. Hardyana alba varieties and other Cattleyas. 

Paxta Ratu, Esq., Ashtead Park, Surrey 
(gr. Mr. Farnes), sent a finely grown plant 
of Vanda luzonica, Ashtead Park variety. with 
a spike of fourteen wax-like white flowers with 
mauve lips and slight rose markings on the 
edges of the petals. 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co.. Haywards 
Heath. showed a selection of fine hybrids, the 
best of which was Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya Prince 
Hirohito var. Vesuvius (S.-L.-C. Marathon x 
S.-L. Leda). The plant bore a fine spike of 
three flowers of rich red-mauve colour with 
ruby lip. A grand form of Cattleya Enid alba, 
a clear white Odontoglossum eximium virginale 
with sixteen flowers, the new Odontonia 
maculata (Miltonia Bleuana x Odontoglossum 
Harwoodii), a very pretty yellow-ground flower 
spotted with purple and with showy mauve 
lip. and the pretty Vuylstekeara Memoria 
Joseph Charlesworth were also shown 


Floral Committee. 


Present: Messrs. H. B. May (in the chair). 
D. B. Crane, G. W. Leak, Amos Perry, A. G. 
Jackman, W. P. Thomson, W. B. Gingell, W. 
Howe, C. R. Fielder, E. A. Bowles, W. J. 
Bean, H. J. Jones, John Heal, M. C. Allwood, 
Donald Allan, J. Jennings, J. F. McLeod, Syd- 
ney Morris, H. V. Warrender, W. B. Cranfield, 
J. B. Riding, R. C. Notcutt, H. D. McLaren, 
Reginald Cory, H. R. Darlington, Gerald Loder, 


W. G. Baker, Chas. E. Pearson and Sir Wm 
Lawrenca. 

The Floral Committee was called upon to 
consider the merits of twenty-eight plants and 
flowers and thirty-nine groups. 


AWARDS oF MERIT. 


Aster October Dawn.—A large-tlowered variety 
of clear soft blue colouring. The florets are 
pleasingly and gracefully arranged, consequently 
the flower heads present none of the stiffness 
so often associated with large-flowered Asters. 
Shown by Mr. E. BALLARD. 


Aster Aldenham Pink.—A neatly flowered 
variety with blooms of a rich bluish rose colour, 
rather different to the colour usually described 
as pink. Shown by the Hon. Vicary GIBBS. 


Chrysanthemum Elsie—A _large-flowered 
Japanese variety, with broad florets of rich 
yellow colour. A promising variety for exhihi- 
tion purposes. Shown by Mr. G. CARPENTER 
West Hall Gardens, Byfleet. 

Chrysanthemum Godfrey’s Gem.—This is a 
single variety—at least, it has three rows of 
florets and thus comes within the N.C.S. defi- 
nition. The flowers are of medium size and ə 
brilliant orange-buff colour that is very attrac- 
tive. Shown by Messrs. GODFREY AND SON. 

Berberis brachypoda Gibbsii.—A very fine 
Barberry and of distinct habit. The growth 
is erect and carries formidable spines and stout 
oblanceolate leaves. The light coral red berries 
are borne in depending clusters and are freely 
produced. A very showy shrub. Shown by 
the Hon. Vicary Guisss, Aldenham House. 
Elstree. 

Pyrus Aucuparia munda subarachnoideum.— 
An interesting form of the Mountain Ash bear 
ing clusters of white berries. Shown by the 
Hon. Vicary GIBBS. 

Berberis Tom Thumb.—This should prove an 
interesting and useful plant for the rock 
garden, as it is of dwarf. dense habit, attaining 
barely one foot in height. The parents are B. 
aggregata and B. Wilsonae, and the influence 
of both those species is evident in the progeny. 
but how the stunted growth arises is not so 
evident. The berries are coral-red, much like 
those of B. Wilsonae, but not so freely pro- 
duced, nor is the plant so graceful. Shown 
by Mr. Sypney Morris, Earlham Hall, Nor- 
wich. 

Scolopendrium vulgare ramo-crispissimum 
conglomeratum.—A dense-habited variety of the 
old Hart’s Tongue Fern. The fronds are short, 
broadened, crisped and crested. Shown by Mr. 
Amos PERRY. 

Scolopendrium vulgare muricatum fimbria- 
tum capitatum.—In this variety the long fronds 
are so cris that the folds of the frondage 
overlap. ere is also a tasselled crest. Shown 
by Mr. Amos PERRY. 


GROUPS. 


The most important exhibit in the hall, both 
as regards size and general attraction, was 
the large collection of specimens of hardy trees 
and shrubs displayed by the Hon. Vicary_GIpBs 
(gr. Mr. E. Beckett, V.M.H.), Aldenham House, 

Istree. Naturally it was the species with 
gorgeously-coloured autumn foliage that de- 
manded first attention, and of the great number 
of these the most showy were the branches 
of Rhus toxicodendron, the “ Poison Ivy,” on 
which, wisely, was placed a card warning visi- 
tors not to touch. rge specimens of Japanese 
Maples, Rhus Cotinus and Amelanchier canaden- 
sis also bore brilliant autumnal colouring. A 
great many berried shrubs, principally Coton- 
easters and Berberis, together with the Snow- 
berry and a number of ornamental Crabs added 
to the attraction. In the centre there was a 
large specimen of the uncommon Rhamnus 
alaternus variegatba, while the coral flowers 
of Erythrina Crista-galli and the large hips of 
Rosa Moyesii deserved the admiration they re- 
ceived (Gold Medal). 

Adjoining this large collection of shrubs Mr. 
Amos Peery arranged a fine collection of Hart's 
Tongue Ferns. It was said that the collection 
embraced 250 distinct varieties. and its extent 
supported that statement. Scolopendrium vul- 
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gare 1s, notoriously, the most variable of all 
rerns, and on the present occasion there were 
to be seen almost every possible variation from 
the plain, sword-shaped, shining green fronds 
of the species. Some were so crinkled 
and crested as to have quite a Parsley- 
like appearance, others were simply crested 
at the tip, others, again, had gracefully 
waved margins to the fronds, surmounted by 
prettily waved tips, while a few were of 
rapier slenderness. But, no matter their form, 
all bore a family likeness and were full of 
charm and interest (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

Another welcome exhibit amongst the sea of 
Michaelmas Daisies was the splendid collection 
of Nerines staged by Messrs. BARR AND Sons. 
They included several excellent seedlings, as 
well as a great variety of named sorts. The 
giant amongst them was appropriately named 
Hero, and it may briefly be described as being 
a greatly glorified Nerine Bowdenii of most 
lovely pink colour. It is said to produce spikes 
nearly 3 ft. high and, withal, is quite free 
from coarseness. Dainty, Prince of Orange, 
Sardinia and Felicity are other charming varie- 
ties, while for brilliance of colour none eclipsed 
that. of the older N. Fothergillii major (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Dahlias were shown in considerable nwn- 
bers, and in very fresh condition. Mr. 
J. T. West staged many of his highly decorative 
small Paeony-flowered varieties, as well as Cal- 
lerettes and garden Singles (Silver Flora Medal}. 
Mr. CHARLES TURNER had, along the front of 
his collection of Dahlias, many of the best Pom- 
pens, and the vases of these presented a very 
charming appearance. He also included many 
of the graceful Paeony-flowered type, both large 
and miniature (Silver Flora Medal). Mr. J. B. 
RIDING set up a representative collection of many 
varieties, chiefly such as are of decorative value 
in the garden and as cut flowers for vases, 
and these presented a most attractive appear- 
ance (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). Mr. A. J. 
Copp had several vases af Reading Star, a 
glorious, scarlet-crimson variety, also a vase 
of Sweet, which was selected for trial at Wis- 
ley. 
Roses in fresh and bright condition were 
staged by several growers. Mr. W. E. CHAP- 
LIN included good vases of Los Angeles, The 
Queen Alexandra Rose, and Mrs. Henry Morse 
(Silver Flora Medal). Chief amongst the varie- 
ties shown by Messrs. F. CANT anD Co. were 
Emma Wright, Old Gold and Christine (Silver 
Banksian Medal). Mr. E. J. Hicks had a 
beautiful vase of the new H.T. America, with 
W. F. Dreer and David Lloyd George (Silver 
Banksian Medal). The Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON 
included Nur Mahal. Mary Monro and The Ad- 
jutant in his collection (Silver Flora Medal). 

In a large collection ‘of Chrysanthemums 
Messrs. KEITH LUxFoRD AND Co. included a great 
many of the early-flowering varieties, which are 
suitable for growing as sprays. These included 
Verona, Dick Barnes, John McAlpine, Mrs. 
G. K. Thorpe and Perle Chatillonaise (Silver 
Flora Medal). Mr. W. F. Guttick staged his 
good yellow sport from Almirante. 

Michaelmas Daisies were almost unduly promi- 
nent amongst the hardy border flowers, though 
a great many desirable varieties were on view. 
Against the wall just inside the entrance Mr. 
H. J. Jones arranged a large collection with 
considerable skill: he had tall stands of such 
sorts as Pink Perfection, Maggie Perry, Louvain, 
Framfield, Elsa, Henry Adams and similar 
varieties were repeated in lower baskets of 
bloom (Silver-Gilt Flora Medal). Numbers of 
new and recent varieties were displayed by Mr. 
E. BaLLaRp. These included Maid of Colwall. 
white; Beauty of Colwall, blue; Mother of 
Pearl, of pear!-pink sheen, and the dwarf Little 
Pink Lady (Silver Flora Medal). Messrs. 
WATERER, SONS AND CRISP included the beauts- 
ful blue Salvia uliginosa and Elsholtzia Staun- 
tonii with their Asters (Silver Flora Medal). 
Messrs. B. LapHams, Ltp., had a number of 
valuable tall Lobelia hybrids (Silver Flora 
Medal). Hardy border flowers were also staged 
by Messrs. CARTER Pase anp Co.. Mr. W. 
WerLs, jun, Mr. F. G. Woop, Messrs. J. 
CHEAL AND Sons. Messrs. W. CUTBUSH AND 
Soxs. Mr. G. W, Mrtter (Bronze Flora Medals). 
and Mr. H. Vicers (Bronze Banksian Medal). 


THE 


GARDENERS 


Messrs. KELWAY anD Son showed good spikes 
of Gladiolus, chiefiy of the large-flowered 
hybrids (Silver Flora Medal), while Messrs. 
Lowe AND GIBSON had mostly Primulinus 
hybrids. , 

A goodly batch of Zonal Pelargonium (Bed- 
ding Geranium) Rossway Crimson was exhibited 
by sir G. F. HADDEN, Berkhampstead (Bronze 
Flora Medal), Messrs. Isaac HOUSE AND Sons 
again showed a collection of their perennial 
Scabious (Silver Flora Medal). | 

The Misses ALLEN-BRown (Bronze Banksian 
Medal) and Mr. B. Pinney showed collections 
of Violets, and Messrs, REAMSBOTTOM AND Oo, 
had good blooms of St. Brigid Anemones (Bronze 
Flora Medal). l 

Carnations in quantity and of good quality 
were staged by Messrs. ALLWOop BRos., who 
nad large vases of Wivelsfield Apricot, Edward 
Allwood and Saffron (Silver Flora Medal). Mr. 
C. ENGELMANN included Laddie, Surprise and 
Saffron in his good collection (Silver Banksian 
Medal), while Messrs. Sruarr Low anp Co. 
gave the most prominent position to their 
variety White Pearl (Silver Banksian Medal). 


Fruit and Vegetable Oommittee. 


Present: Messrs, C. J. Nix (Chairman), J. 
Cheal, Geo. Tinley, H. S. Rivers, G. Woodward, 
S. B. Dicks, W. F. Giles, J. Basham, W. H. 
Divers, E. A. Bunyard, Ed. Beckett, H. V. 
Laylor, G. Reynolds, H. N. Rawes, H. Mark- 
ham, A. Metcalfe, E. Neal, A. Bullock and 
P. C. M. Veitch. 

Several seedling Apples were exhibited for 
award, but none was considered worthy. A 
very fine culinary variety named Victory, a 
cross between Blenheim Yippin and Bismarck, 
was past its best, and as it is included in the 
commercial trials at Wisley, it was decided to 
await the results of its behaviour in the trials. 
A large Turnip named Golden Cross, stated to 
be raised between Golden Ball Turnip and Best 
of Ail Swede was considered too big for garden 
purposes. It is like Purple Top Aberdeen 
Turnip grown by agriculturists 

A large fruit of Lagenaria vulgaris was shown 
by Viscount Sr. Cyres, Walhampton, Hamp- 
shire (gr. Mr. W. Honess), and it was recom- 
mended for the consideration of the Scientific 
Committee. Mr. Dicks stated that certain 
]agenarias were popular in America as cooked 
vegetables. A very showy Apple named Lod- 
dington Pippin was exhibited by Mr. G. Woop- 
WARD. In shape and colour it somewhat re. 
sembles Worcester Pearmain, and is a good 
variety to succeed that sort. 

Mr, A. H. WALDE, Putney, showed a fruit ot 
Pitmaston Duchess Pear welghing one pound 
fourteen ounces. 

Exhibits of Apples were shown by Messrs. 
Danter Bros. (Bronze Hogg Medal); Mr. E. J. 
Parson (Bronze Hogg Medal), and Mr. O. M. 
CournaGE, Crawley (Silver Hogg Medal). 

Six dishes of Morello Cherries were shown by 
Major-General HADDEN. 7 

Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons were awarded a 
Silver Knightian Medal for a collection of 
Celeries, Lettuces and Celeriac. The Celeries 
were exceptionally fine, especially Superb Pink, 
Giant Red, White Gem and Giant White, the 
last a new variety. The Lettuces included fine 
heads of Heartwell, Ideal, White Heart ane 
Sutton’s Mammoth Ccs. 





TRIALS AT WISLEY. 


Tue following awards have been made by 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
to Currants atter trial at Wisley :— 


Red Ourrants. 
AWARD OF MERIT. 
Perfection, sent by Messrs. Laxron Bros. 
HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Comet, sent by Messrs. Laxton Bros. and 
Messrs. T. Harraway AND Sons; and Fox’s 
New Red, sent by Messrs. Laxton Bros. 

CoMMENDED. 

Houghton Castle, sent by Messrs. T. HARRA- 
WAY AND Sons; Southwell Red, sent by Messrs. 
MERRYWEATHER AND Son; Bridgeford Red, sent 
by Messrs. MERRYWEATHER AND Son; Little- 
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croft Beauty, sent by Mr. G. G. Wuiterecs. 
The award to Littlecroft Beauty was made for 
its cropping qualities, but on the understand- 
ing that this variety is suited for growing 
only in sheltered places. 


White Currants. 


AWARD OF MERIT, 


White Versailles, sent by the Roya Hort- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Black Ourrants. 
HIGHLY COMMENDED. 
Hatton Giant, sent by Mr. H. Jones. 





Trial of Spring-sown Onions. 
The following awards have been made to 
spring-sown Onions after trial at Wisley:— 
AWARDS or MERIT. 


Silver Globe, sent by Messrs. Barr ax Sons. 
Anglo-Spanish (sent as Giant Zittau), sent by 
Mr. HEINEMANN; Premier, sent by Messrs. 
Dickson AND Rosinson; Rousham Park Hero, 
sent by Messrs. WATKINS AND SIMPSON. 


HiGHLyY COMMENDED. 
Rousham Park Hero selected, sent by 


Messrs. BARR AND Sons; Maincrop, sent 
by Messrs. Dosse AND Co.; White 
Spanish (sulphur-yellow type), sent by 


Messrs. Cooper, TABER AND Co.; Ailsa Craig, 
sent by Mr. Morse; Cranston’s Excelsior, sent 
by Mr. A. Dickson; Bedfordshire Champion, 
sent by Messrs. WATKINS AND Srwpson and 
Messrs. Barr AND Sons; Density, sent by Mr. 
A. Dawkins; Golden Globe, sent by Messrs. 
DopBIE AND Co.; Ohio Yellow Globe, sent by 
Mr. Morse; Ohio Yellow Globe (sent ag Dan- 
vers Yellow Globe), sent by Messrs. NUTTIG; 
Up-to-Date, sent by Mr, A. Dickson; Australian 
Brown, sent by Mr. Morsz; Red Flag, sent 
by Messrs. J. KELway anv Son; White Portu- 
gal (silver white), sent by Mr. Morse; Covent 
Garden Silver-Skinned, sent by Messrs. Barr 
AND Sons; Ailsa Craig (but of Prize-taker type), 
sent by Messrs. Cooper, TABER AND Co. 
CoMMENDED. 

White Spanish (French seed, straw-coloured), 
sent by Messrs. Cooper, TABER AND Co.; 
Giant Zittau, sent by Messrs. WATKINS AND 
SIMPSON. 





Trial of Runner Beans. 


The following awards have been made to 

Runner Beans after trial at Wisley:— 
Awarps or MERIT. 

Bounteous, sent by Messrs. DICKSON AND 
RoBINSON; Prizewinner, sent by Messrs. J. 
KELWAY AND Son; Colossal, sent by Messrs. 
DICKSON AND Rosinson; Czar, sent by Messrs. 
ToocooD AND Son. 

HIGHLY COMMENDED. 

Scarlet Emperor, sent by Messrs. W. H. 
SIMPSON anp Sons; Sir Douglas Haig, sent by 
Messrs. Kenway anp Son; Prizewinner (dark 
selection), sent by Mr. ‘W. J. Unwin; Czar, 
sent by Messrs. KELwWAY AND SON and Messrs. 
W. H. Simpson anD Sons; White Emperor, 
sent by Messrs. A. DICKSON AND SONS. 





Trial of Cucumbers. 


The following awards have been made to 
Cucumbers after trial at Wisley. The follow- 
ing list is supplementary to that already 
issued :— 

AWARDS oF MERIT. 

Blair’s Prolific, Telegraph (Rotlison’s), Erery- 
day, these three sent by Messrs. BARR AND SONS; 
Perfection Ridge (Ridge var.), sent by Messrs. 
WATKINS AND SIMPSON. 

HiGHLy COMMENDED. 

Lockie’s Perfection, sent by Messrs. WATKINS 
AND Simpson and Messrs. BARR AND SONS: 
Ideal, sent by Messrs. BARR AND SONS; Ideal, 
sent by Mr. Dicks; Jasper Queen, sent by Mr 
G. CARPENTER, Byfleet; Sensation (Ridge var.), 
sent by HEINEMANN. 
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COMMENDED. 
X L All, sent by Messrs, BARR AND Sons; 
Telegraph Improved, sent by Messrs. W. H. 
SIMPSON AND Sons. 


Trial of Climbing French Beans. 


The following awards have been made to 
Climbing French Beans after trial at 


Wisley :— 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Phenomene, sent by Messrs. WATKINS AND 
AERON July, sent by Messrs. J. CARIER AND 
`O. 





HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Mont d’Or and Delicatesse, both 
Messrs. BARR AND SONS. 


sent by 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


The Floral Committee met at the R.H.S. Hall 
on Monday, October 15. A few novelties were 
forthcoming, but only one award was made. 

FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE, 

Chrysanthemum Dr. Jacobs.—This showy 
Japanese variety gained a certificate in Decem- 
her, 1922, as a decorative variety, and waa 
then classed as IT.i.b.; it has now been found 
that the variety is equally valuable as an ex- 
hibition sort, and may be grown to large size, 
therefore its true classification is Ilia. The 
colour is crimson, with dull gold reverse. Shown 
by Messrs. Kerra Luxrorp anp Co. 

The Executive Committee met during the 
evening and completed arrangements for the 
November show. After the usual business Mr. 
R. B. Leach opened a discussion on ‘‘ Has the 
‘Japanese Chrysanthemum reached the limit of 
floral development?” A very interesting dis- 
cussion ensued in which it was agreed that the 
limit of size had been reached but that in 
regard to colour, colour shades, ease of culture 
and fragrance, there was room for and the 
possibility of further progress. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
OROHID. 





THuRsDAy, October 4.—Committee present : 
The Rev. Crombleholme (in the chair), Messrs. 
R. Ashworth, W. Heesley, J. Birchenall, J. 
Evans, A. Burns, A. Coningsby, D. A. Cowan, 
J. Cypher, A. G. Ellwood, W. Giles. A. 
Hanmer, J. Howes, A. Keeling, D. Losh- 
Thorpe, D. McLeod, F. K. Sander, E. W. 
Thompson, J. Whitham and H. Arthur (Sec.). 


Frrst CLAss CERTIFICATE. 


Cattleya Hesperus var. Duchess of York 
(Enid alba x Hardyana alba), a large, well- 
shaped flower with pure white sepals and petals, 
the vividly-coloured lip having a white margin 
and yellow throat. From S. Gratrix, Esq. 


AWARD or MERIT. 


Cattleya Dupreana alba (Warneri alba x 
gigas alba) from 8. GRatRix, Esq. 


Groups. 


S. Grarrix, Esq., West Point (gr., Mr. J. 
Howes), staged a group for which a Silver-gilt 
Medal was awarded. 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss WRicLEy, Bury ( ij 
Mr. A. Burns), were awarded a large Silver 
Medal for a group. 

Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham. 
were also awarded a Silver Medal for a group 
in variety. 


GENERAL BULBGROWERS OF HAARLEM. 


THE various floral committees of the General 
Bulbgrowers’ Society of Haarlem have made the 
following awards to Gladioli during July and 
August. 

First CLASS CERTIFICATES. 

Gladiolus Inlac Wonder. A soft pink-violet 
variety, with a purple blotch. 

(7. Quo Vadis. A light salmon-pink variety, 
with carmine stripes. 

G. primulinus Psyche The colour is orange- 
red, with a velvet blotch. 

G. primulinus Vinula. A 
variety. 


clear carmine 
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AWARDS or MERIT. 


Gladiolus Circe. A mauve flower with a 
dark centre and white border. 

G. Herbstzauber. A salmon-pink variety. 

G. Imperator. The flowers are creamy-white 
to ivory-white; the stamens also are white, but 
the pollen is coloured mauve. 

Mr. C. P. Alkemade. Ivory-white. 

G. Red Star. <A velvet-red variety, 
a brown sheen. l 

G. Veilchenblau. A very fine mauve-coloured 
variety, with a clear centre. 

G. nanus King of Spain. A light scarlet 
variety, with small white spots which have a 
purple border. 

G. primulinus grandiflorus Flaming Sword. 
A clear vermilion variety, with scarlet stripes. 

G. primulinus Rosaura. The colour is pink. 
with a vermilion centre. 

G. primulinus Wilhelmina Reqina. Of soft 
apricot colour; a small, delicate flower. 

Lilium pseudo-tigrinum. The colour is 
orange, with purple falls. 


with 





ROYAL OALEDONIAN HORTIOULTURAL 


OcTtoBER 2.—The ordinary monthly meeting 
of this Society was held at 5, St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, on this date, Mr. W. J. 
Thomson, vice-president, in the chair. A 
lecture was delivered by Mr. T. Cuthbert Day, 
F.R.S.E., on “The Chemistry of Plant Life,” 
illustrated by lantern slides and experiments. 
He pointed out how the unusual and exceptional 
often played an important part in plant life. 
In the last resort, vegetation must support 
itself from what it can obtain from the air— 
water and carbon; and it was in the green 
leaf that tho sun’s rays found a meeting-place 
with the organic and the inorganic, and in 
collaboration with the chlorophyll effected the 
decomposition of the water and carbonic acid, 
and thus produced organic food for the plant 
and gave back free oxygen to the atmosphere. 

Tho exhibits were:—Dahlias, from Messrs. 
DoBBIE AND Co,, Lrp.; -Potatos, from Mr. 
Coventry, and a new early-flowering Chrysan- 
themum named T. D. Grieve, from Messrs. 
Woop AND MILLIGAN, Corstorphine, which 
received sn Award of Merit. 


READING AND DISTRIOT GARDENERS 
SOOIETY. 

Tre first fortnightly meeting of the winter 
session of this Association was attended by 120 
members. Mr. A. H. Fulkes presided. Mr. 
A. J. Cobb, of the University College, Reading. 
gave his second lecture on ‘‘ Garden Roses,” 
taking for his theme on this occasion the prun- 
ing of the various types. He said that to be 
successful in pruning one should fully under- 
stand the characteristics and growth of the 
several types, and proceeded to give some very 
useful hints on this branch of horticultural 
work, stating that a fast rule could not be laid 
down, as different varieties required different 
treatment. Situations and sorts were also ably 
touched upon. An interesting discussion 
followed, and much useful information resulted. 
Seven new members were elected, including 
Major Cadogan, M.P. 





Mr. A. H. FULKER presided over a large 
attendance of the members at the second fort- 
nightly meeting. Mr. S. G. Smalbridge, 
a delegate from the Newbury Gardeners’ Asso- 
ciation, gave an interesting lecture on “ Straw- 
berries.” In making a new bed he advised 
digging the ground two spits deep, incorporat- 
ing manure with each spit and planing year- 
ling plants in rows made 20 inches apart” and 
15 inches asunder in the rows. He stated that 
August was the best time for planting, and 
the duration of a bed should not be more than 
three years. The best varieties were enume- 
rated, and he dealt also with diseases and 
manures. A keen discussion followed the read- 
ing of the paper. 

In a competition for three dishes of Potatos. 
three distinct varieties, some excellent tubers 
were shown. There were eight entries, and 
the judge’s awards were as follow :—First, 
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Mr. D. Turnger, Coley Park Gardens, Reading; 
second, Mr. A. H. Futker, Elmhurst Gardens, 
Reading; third, Mz. F. ALEXANDER, Kennett’s 
Lodge Gardens, Theale. 

A first-class certificate was awarded to Mr. 
G. Tovey, Leighton Park Gardens, Reading, 
for excellent specimens of Savoys, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Carrots; whilst an award of merit 
was given to Mr. H. Wynn, Queen’s House 
Gardens, Goring Heath, for Cos Lettuces. Mr. 
E. Ives, Brighton Road, Reading, exhibited 
some well-grown Celery from his allotment, to 
which the judges called special attention. 

Several new members were elected. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


THE monthly meeting of this Society was held 
in the R.1{.S. Hall on Monday October 8, Mr. 
Chas. H. Curtis presiding. 

Six new members were elected. Two mem- 
bers withdrew interest amounting to £8 5s. 8d.; 
two lapsed members withdrew tbeir deposits 
amounting to £8 6s. 1ld.; and the sum of 
£51 4s. 2d., plus £10 funeral benefit, was paid 
to the nominee of one deceased member. The 
sick pay for the month on the private side 
came to £65 9s. 8d., and on the State side to 
oe 9s.; while maternity benefits amounted to 

The sum of £13 12s. was granted to members 
towards payment for dental treatment. i 

Final arrangements were made for the annual 
dinner, and applications for tickets, price 
6s. 6d., should be made to the Secretary, 35, 
Alexandra Road, W.14. 


NEWOASTLE HORTICULTURAL. 


Tue members of this Society held its usual 
monthly meeting on September 25. Mr. R. E. 
Richardson presided over a very large company. 
A paper on ‘‘ Tomato Culture ” was read by 
Mr. Lewis Richardson. The reading of the paper 
was followed by an animated discussion. 

The society is holding a joint Apple and 
Chrysanthemum Show on November 9 and 10. 

The annual meeting will be held on 
October 23. 


CARDIFF GARDENERS’. 


. Tue first meeting, for the new session, of the 
above Association was held on the 2nd inst., 42 
members being present. Mr. H. Wilkins occu- 
pied the chair. The meeting was devoted to a 
discussion on Potatog in the district. The help 
offered to horticulture in the district by the 
‘‘ Advisers in Agricultural Botany,” in con- 
junction with the University College of South 
Wales and Monmouth, has been accepted with 
enthusiasm by the Association. 





TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. Joun WaLKER, Nurseryman, Thame, 
offered prizes for Onions and Carrots at the 
show of the Thame Agricultural Association held 
on September 20. Prizes of £5, £4, £3, £2, and £1 
respectively, were offered for twelve bulbs of 
Walker’s Exhibition Onion, in an open class. 
The first prize was won by Mr. H. Wheeler, 
gardener to Mrs. Jenner, Wenvoe Castle, 
Cardiff; the second prize by Mr. Turnham, 
gardener to Viscount Hambleden, Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames; the third by Mr. Douch, 
gardener to W. H. Gardiner, Esq., Thame 
Park; the fourth by Mr. T. R. Cater, gardener 
to W. S. Glynn, Esq., The Grange, Bletchley, 
and the fifth by Mr. Hazell, gardener to the 
Rev. R. Carew Hunt, Albury. 

Mr. Walker also offered prizes for twelve 
Onions grown by cottager allotment holders, 
and the first prize in this competition was won 
by Mr. H. C. Jones. The prizes for Selected 
Intermediate Carrots were won by Mr. R. 
Wadham, Mr. Steeple Aston, Mr. Hazell, and 
Mr. Douch; the last named also won the first 
prize in the class for six Model Horn Carrots. 
The Thame Agricultura] show is probably the 
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largest one-day show in the kingdom, and the 
sum offered in prizes at the recent show was 


£1,550. 


Messrs. Gro. Monro, LTD., are taking over the 

usiness premises formerly occupied by Messrs. 
T. Rochford and Sons, in order to cope with 
their greatly increased business in cut flowers. 

he premises are situated in one of the busiest 
parts of the market, at the Wellington Street 
entrance to Tavistock Street, and they adjoin 
Messrs. Monro’s flower sales department. We 
understand that Messrs. T. Rochford and Sons 
are giving up their plant-growing business, but 
will retain their stands in the market proper. 








THE WEATHER. 


THE WEATHER IN SEPTEMBER. 


THE remarkable prevalence of westerly and allicd 
Winds continued during September, and northerly to 
easterly airs were practically absent. As a rule, land 
winds are frequent in September. The first eleven days 
were mainly very fine—the normal experience at the be- 
ginning of September—but the rest of the month was 
thoroughly unsettled, a curious outhurst of sunshine and 
heat, however, occurring on the 30th, when the screened 
thermometers rose to 73 degrees. The mean tem pera- 
ture of the complete month was 54.5 degrees, from 
hourly statistics, and 54.9 degrees from the marimum 
and minimum readings, the latter value being only 
0.5 degree below the average. No trace of frost was 
registered, even oa the grass. There were 156 sunny 
hours, or 164 more than the normal rumber, Rain. 
however, fell on 21 days, or six more than usual: and 
the total quantity was 3.57 inches in Hesketh Park. 
Southport, or 0.46 inch above the average; while 3.88 
inches fell in Birkdale. Wind movement was 64 miles 
a day ahore normal, and the daily range of tempera- 





ture again exceptionally small. Slight thunderstorms 
occurred on the Ist and 25th. Gule-foroe of wind was 


attained on the 20th. Hail fell on the 22nd. Joseph 
Barendell. Borough Meteorologist, The Fernley Observa- 
tory, Southport. 


THE WEATHER IN SCOTLAND. 


WHItzg the mean temperature for September was 
Almost normal, the month was one of extremes, with 
a maximum of 33 degrees on the 22nd, and the renial 
warmth of a premature Indian summer towards the 
elose. Rainfall was in excess of the normal, being 
2.35 inches, against 2.08 inches, the month’s fall and 
the normal being each fur 14 days; the wettest day 
was the 18th, with 0.56 inch. The aggregate hours of 
sunshine were 113.9, an averaze of 3.8 hours per day 
and @ percentage of 29; there were four sunless days. 
Barometric pressure was again rather low, the mean 
heing 29.88 inches, the highest, 30.31 inches on the 
29th, and the lowest, 29.27 inches on the 18th. The 
mean temperature was 53°, with a moan maximum of 
60° and a mean minimum of 46°; the highest maximum 
of 69° was on the 30th, and the lowest minimum of 39° 
on the 20th. On the grass. with a mean of 420, 
the lowest minimum of 35° was reearded for the 2th; 
again there were no nights of ground froast. Tho 
vagaries of temperature for the month are well brought 
out in the readings of the soil thermometer; these 
began at 55° roso to 570, fell to 50°, and ro@ again 
to 54° The prevailing winds were south-westerly, 
frequently strong, with gales on the llth and 12th. 
John Davidson, Director of Studies, Training College 
Gardens, Mayfield, Dundee. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


APPLE ALLINGTON Pippin DisEasep: Miss 
K. F. F. The specimen you send is very 
badly affected with silver leaf d¥sease. If it 
is an isolated case we advise you to grub up 
the tree and burn it. 


Books: G. P. The original publishers of 
Flowers of the Field, by the Rev. C. A. 
John, were the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Since the copyright 
has elapsed a new edition has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. C. Routledge and Sons, 
edited by Mr. Clarence Eliott. A good 
English Dictionary which we recommend is 
the Concise Orford Dictionary, published by 
the Oxford University Press, price 7s. 6d. 


BULRS IN THE AXIL oF Lity Leaves: Orchid, 
Fal, Swollen buds which develop in the 
axils of the leaves of certain Lilies are in the 
nature of bulbs. and have no relation whatever 
to seeds. They are termed bulbils or 
bulbules, and may be utilised for purposes of 
propagation. They should be detached when 
ripe, and inserted in shallow seed pans or 
boxes, and later, when the seedlings need 
more room, transplanted either in other boxes 
or singly in small pots. 





THE CARDENERS’ 





CELERY WITH PITHY STEMS: J. C. W. and S. 
The Celery is not affected by organic disease ; 
the pithy nature of the stems is the result of 
an excess of nitrogenous manure at the roots 
and earthing up the plants too soon. 


CoLoureD Bean: W. S. L. The variety is 
known as the Purple-Podded Bean, and is 
sometimes seen in collections of vegetables 
exhibited by traders. 


GARDENER’S LODGE: (eorge. It your housing 
accommodation constitutes part of your re- 
muneration, your employer is entitled to give 
you notice to leave it; if you do not accede 
to his request, he can take ejectment pro- 
ceedings in the local county court. This 
would take time, and even then it would 
be for the judge to use his discretion as to 
whether he should make an order for im- 
mediate possession. Gardeners and agri- 
cultural workers do not come under the Un- 
employment Act, and therefore are not en- 
titled to unemployment pay. 


Grapes: C. 7. The vine may be shortened as 
soon as the foliage has fallen and the buds 
thoroughly dormant. The best work on Grape 
growing is Vines and Vine Culture, by A. F. 
Barron, and can be obtained from our Publish- 
ing Department, price 5s. 6d. post free. 


GRAPES SHRIVELLING: E. R. The berries were 
very imperfectly finished, and the bunch 
showed a little shanking, due to some check, 
most probably from over cropping, as you 
state that you have fifteen bunches on the 
one rod. Crop the vines lightly next season 
and admit plenty of air to the vinery when 
the weather is favourable for ventilation, to 
cause both berries and growth to be firmer. 


Harpy Evercreen Survuss: F. Practically all 
evergreen shruos produce flowers, and manv 
of them fruits. If the latter are not desired, 
they may be removed. Six dwarf evergreens 
ure Berberis candidula, Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla, Daphniphyllum humile, Ruscus 
aculeatus, Buxus sempervirens var. myrti- 
folia, and Sarcococca saligna. Four ever- 
zreens about 5 feet high, suitable for your 
purpose, are Osmanthus Apuifolium, Ilex 
cornuta, Eucnymus japonicus, and Berberis 
Aquifolium. These all grow taller with age, 
but may be kept dwarf by annual pruning. 


Harpy FLoweERrIiNG SuruBs: 7’. F. Berberis 
stenophylla, Olearia Haastii, Veronica Tra- 
versii, Philadelphus Virginal, Diervilla Eva 
Rathke, and Forsythia spectabilis mav be 
recommended for your purpose. 


Hysrm Tea Roses ror Beppina: M. T. It 
is not easy to name the best six Roses for 
bedding, but the following are all strong 
growing and free flowering varieties: Caroline 
Testout, silvery-pink; Lady Pirrie, coppery- 
pink; Golden Emblem, yellow; General 
McArthur, red, sweetly scented; Madame 
Butterfly, salmon-flesh, shaded rose and 
yellow; Mme. Jules Bouche, white, sometimes 
slightly tinted. Madame Abel Chatenay is 
also very good. while the newer Mrs. Henry 
Morse is very fine, but very subject to 
mildew. Red Letter Day is a strong grower 


and very free. Among the newer Roses 
Emma Wright, orange, is a fine bedding 
variety. 


Littum canpipum: Salonian. Tt is probable 
that your Lily plants are affected with disease, 
most likely Botrytis, and the damp, wet 
condition in which they are growing would 
favour the complaint. Your suggestion to 
remove the bulbs to a drier piece of ground 
should be followed, and then, when the plants 
are established, they should be left alone, as 
the Madonna Lily always does best when the 
clumps are undisturbed for several years. 


Merron Leaves Diıseasep: J. A. The Melon 
leaves reached us in a condition that rendered 
investigation of the complaint almost im- 
possible, but we strongly suspect eelworm at 
the roots as the cause of the trouble. Do not 
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grow Melons in the same pit next season if 
another house is available for them, and take 
care to sterilise the soil in which they are 
planted. We advise you to remove the old 
compost in which the plants have been grown 
this year to an out of the way part of the 
garden and bury it deeply, or if practicable 
sterilise it by charring. 


NaMES OF Fruits: M. M. Wealthy.—G. S. 
1, Mabbot’s Pearmain; 2, Norfolk Storing; 
3, Sweet Lading; 4, Lincoln Pippin; 5, 
Twenty Ounce; 6, Bess Pool: 7, Norfolk 
Beefing; 8, not recognised; 9, Brabant Belle- 
fleur.—K. F. F. 1, White Calville; 2, Lord 
Derby; 5, Old Hawthornden.—Z. M. M. 1, 
not recognised; 2, D’Arcy Spice: 3. Reinette 
Van Mons; 4, Bramley’s Seedling. —J. R, 
Llandudno. 1, New Hawthornden: 2, Lord 
Grosvenor; 3, not recognised; 4, Cox's 
Pomona; 5, Lane’s Prince Albert; 6, Beauty 
of Kent; 7, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 8, Cellini. 


NAMES OF Prants: P. P. 1 Wellingtonia 
gigantea: 2, Cupressus Lawsoniana var. 
Allumi; 3, Juniperus chinensis; 4, Berberis 
vulgaris; 5, Pernettya mucronata; 6, Thuya 
Iobbii; 7, Picea pungens glauca; 8. Spiraea 
ariaefolia; 9, Picea sp. not recognised; 10, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana variety; 11, Coton- 
easter, probably C. applanata; 12, Cotoneaster 
horizontalis.—G@. KR. Polygonum amplexi- 
caule.—R. H. M. Probably Golden Emblem. 
K. F. F. Specimens entirely insufficient for 
purposes of identification. Primroses very 
often produce odd flowers in a moist autumn. 
—C. T. Phlomis fruticosus.—Mrs. M. J. W. 
Cineraria maritima.—J. B., Llandudno. 1l, 
Cotoneaster Henryana; 2, Olearia stellulata; 
3.  Hymenanthera crassifolia. —Salopian. 
Æsculus flava.—G. W. Myrtus communis. 


WHITE oR CrEAM Devputiniums: R. M. C.` Of 
the numerous varieties of white and cream 
Delphiniums, the most satisfactory are: 
Moerheimii, pure white, with free branching 
habit; Mikie Ruys, the best of the many 
whites, having compact, bold spikes of extra 
large, semi-double flowers, with yellow 
centre; and Deuil du Genl. Gallieni, the best 
milky white. All the above are free- 
flowering. 

Communications Received.—J. H. c.-W. $. C, 


Hillside_W,. J.—R. J. R.—C. P.—J. N.—H. WLL 
—K. McD.—F. W.—H.—H. B.—E. H. W.—K. MeD. 





GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Henry Cameron, for the past five years Gar- 
dener to the Rt. Hon. Eart or ELLESMERF, at 
Mertoun, St. Boswells, N.B., as Gardener to E. W. 
Hopc-JOHNSTONE, Esq., Raehills, Cockerbie. Dum- 
fries-shire. (Thanks for 2s. for R.G.O.F. Box.—~ 
EDs). ‘ 

Mr. Wm. Green, for the past four years Propagater 
at Phoenix Park, as Steward and Gardener to 
MICHAEL STEPHENS, Esq., Coverwood, Ewhurst, 
Surrey, (Thanks for 2s. 6d. for R.G.O.F. Box.— 
Eps.). 


Mr. W. Rich, for tho past seven years Gardener to 
the late A. K. Loyd, Esq» K.C.. M.P. Downs 
House, Steventon, Berkshire, ns Gardener to R. A. 
Loyd, Esq., at the same address. 


Mr. John E. Davies, previously Gardener to Wrsp- 
Ham D. CLARK, Esq., and his late revered father, 
GODFREY L. CLARK, as Gardener at the Miners’ Con- 
valescent Home, lalygarn, Pontyclun, Glamorgan, 
8. Wales. (Thanks for 2s. for R.G.O.F. Box.— 
Eps.) 


Mr. Geo. Perryman, for the past five years Gar- 
dener to Sir CLIFFORD J. Cory, Bart., Llantarnam 
Abbey, Monmouthshire, as Gardener to H. F. 
Smita, Esq., Didlington Hall, Brandon, Suffolk. 


Mr. Louis Chastney, for seventeen years Gardener 
to the late V. D. CorcmrsrrR, Esq, J.P. Norton 
House, Jpswich, as Gardener to F. TIBBENRAY, 
Esq., Hill Crest, Paget Road, Ipswich, Sufolk. 


Mr. T. A. Botting, for the past four years Second 
Gardener to James RvsseiL, Esq., Mapleton, Eden- 
bridge, and previously at Bayham Abbey, Tor 
bridge Wells, as Gardener to Mrs. NORMY 
COOKSON, ae The Hermitage," Nowidk, Sussex. 
(Thanks for 2s. 6d. for R.G.O.F. Box.—EDs.) 


Mr. A. Carter, for the past three and a half years 
General Foreman at Shugborough, Stafford, 3s 
Gardener to the Hon. MaRrsnirt BROOKS, ce 
Tarporley, Cheshire. (Thanks for 2s. for R.G.0. ; 
Box.—Evs.) 
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AVERAGE Mean TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty years 
at Greenwich, 46.90. 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 


Gardeners’ Chronicle Office. 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, October 24, 
10 am.: Bar. 29.2; temp., 53°. Weather—Bright. 








The publication of the most 
recent research? into the 
genetics of Primula sinensis 
whets the appetite for more 
knowledge of this remarkable plant. As the 
result of the labours of Bateson and his 
pupils the mode of inheritance of most of 
the characters possessed by the Chinese 
Primrose is now well known. Previous 
work by Bateson and his colleagues has 
put the student of heredity in a position to 
predict with confidence what will happen 
when a Palm-leaved variety is crossed 
with a Fern-leaved variety; when a sinensis 
flower is crossed with a ‘‘stellata” flower; 
when “red stemmed” plants are crossed 
with green-stemmed, or dark-red stemmed 
Varieties, and so on. The present paper fills 
up gaps in this knowledge and adds to it in 
various directions. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting facts now disclosed are those con- 
cerning the genetical relation of the several 
colour varieties with one another. As is 
known to those familiar with this plant, P. 
sinensis exists in a great range of colour 
variety. The main series of colours is— 
dominant white, magenta, red, blue, slaty, 
coral and recessive white. The dominam 
white variety is remarkable in that whilst 
Its germ-cells carry the factors for colour, 
the body cells are prevented by reason of 
the presence of some inhibitor from develop- 
ing colour in their flowers. The end term 
of the series is also white; but in this case 
the absence of colour in the flower is due to 


Primula 
sinensis, 

















* Genetics of Primula sinensis. By the late R. P. 
Gregory, Miss D. de Winton and W. Bateson. Journal 
of Genetics. 13, 2. August, 1923. 
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the absence of the colour-producing factors 
in the germ cells. Varieties with magenta 
flowers have been shown by breeding experi- 
ments to possess two factors for colour pro- 
duction—one for red, the other for blue, 
and the colour of the flower is the resultant 
of the action of these two factors. When 
the blue-producing factor is absent the 
ficwer is red, and when the red-producing 
factor is absent it is blue. In the light 
of these facts, it does not seem probable 
that the efforts which many plant-breeders 
have made to produce a perfect blue Chinese 
Primula are likely to be crowned with suc- 
cess. Even the best of blue Primulas, beauti- 
ful though they be, leave something to 
desire ; but inasmuch as they are pure bred 
to the presence of the blue factor and lack 
the red factor, it would seem as though 
Nature has decreed that the azure blue 
which is the rare possession of certain other 
flowers is not for Primula sinensis. Most 
interesting is the discovery announced in 
the present communication that the good 
blue and the dingy slaty blue of certain 
varieties of Chinese Primulas are.due to 
different states of the pigment contained in 
the epidermal cells of the corolla. In the 
true blue flowers the pigment exists in 
solution; but in the dingy or slaty blue it 
occurs in solid form—a fact which is strik- 
ingly shown in the admirable coloured plates 
which illustrate this paper. This discovery 
throws light on the nature of the red-pro- 
ducing and blue-producing factors. Each of 
these appears to possess the power of render- 
ing soluble the pigment of the petals, the 
red causing it to make a red solution and 
the blue a blue. When both of these factors 
are absent, but the pigment is present (in 
solid form) slatiness of colour results. No 
less interesting than the elucidation of the 
genetics of colour is the description given 
by the authors of the use they made of 
their genetical discoveries to construct a 
new variety combining fully coloured flowers 
with deep claret-coloured leaves—a com- 
bination which florists had not succeeded in 
making. Knowledge of genetics encouraged 
the late Mr. Gregory to expect that this 
combination would turn up in one in 6,500 
F, plants bred from parents carrying cer- 
tnin genetic factors. After the experiment. 
had been continued for some years the long- 
expected plant arrived and from it the re- 
markable new variety, Etna, exhibited by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons in ‘1921, was 
derived. ©The paper concludes with an 
account of the history of Primula sinensis; 
but it unfortunately leaves the knowledge of 
the origin of this remarkable plant shrouded 
in mysterv. The claims of Wilson’s Primula 
from China, now known as P. calciphila, to 
be the wild prototype are dismissed. But 
where the Chinese Primula grew before it 
was imported by Captain Richard Reeves, 
soon after 1819, “from gardens” at Canton, 
remains unknown. The authors are not 
disposed to regard P. sinensis as of hybrid 
origin, and yet, though China has been well 
explored, no wild P. sinensis has been dis- 
covered. Soon after its advent in this 
country, the Chinese Primrose began its 
spectacular course of variation, a second 
importation of seeds occurred a little before 
1826, when seeds were brought by Mr. Potts, 
and already, in 1826, Lindley described 
stellata and sinensis varieties. It appears 
certain that the originally-imported plants 
possessed alreadv all the dominant charac- 
ters, sinensis habit of flower, Palm leaf and 
magenta colour. Since its arrival, P. sinen- 
sis has developed others, the dominant 
white flower, the origin of which is 
unknown, and the white eye introduced bv 
MM. Vilmorin about 1902. In the course 
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of its sojourn here, P. sinensis has sported 
in various directions, Giant forms both of 
sinensis and of stellata type have appeared, 
and with respect to the latter it may be of 
interest to mention that large-petalled stellata 
flowers, massive errough to be called Giants, 
now being grown by Messrs. Sutton, origin- 
ated with the present writer in the course 
of a series of selections of normal-sized 
stellata flowers exhibiting supernumerary 
petals—six instead of the normal five. 
Though variation by gain of factors appears 
to have been rare, variation by loss has 
occurred frequently. The recessive stellata 
form appeared early. Long-styled forms 
(which are recessive to thrum-styled) also 
arose long ago, and for some reason or other 
were so much preferred that the thrum-eyed 
variety became extremely rare. Duchess, 
very beautiful, though apparently somewhat 
unstable, appeared long ago. In it the 
dominant white is, as it were, broken up, 
being confined to the periphery of the corolla, 
the inner area of which is of a reddish 
colour. Fern-leaf also appeared early, and 
at late periods, Oak-leaved, Ivy-leaved and 
crisped forms have made their appearance. 
Blues, which, as described already, are 
recessive to other colours, and the large 
veilow eye—the Primrose-green eye—are 
later acquisitions of a recessive nature. So, 
too, is Coral, a plant which arose with 
Messrs. Sutton as a colour sport from 
Crimson King. What may be the antecedent 
history of this Melchizedek among plants? 
Without known father or mother, with no 
wild representative, unable, so far as may 
be discovered, to cross with any other 
species! Is it unique among plants in its 
remarkable genetic history, or is some hybrid 
origin reflected therein? These are ques- 
tions it is impossible not to ask, and, un- 
fortunately, as impossible to answer. 





Leeds Ohrysanthemum Show.—The Leeds 
Paxton Society will hold a Chrysanthemum show 
in the Town Hall, Leeds, on November 16 and 
17, in aid of the funds of the Leeds General 
Infirmary. Substantial prizes are offered in 
fifty-six classes, and in addition to Chrysanthe- 
mums there are classes for fruits and vegetables 
and two for children attending the elementary 
achools of Leeds. The latter are for dried 
mounted specimens on nature study in relation 
to wild flowers and insect life, and for an indi- 
vidual collection of leaves and berries or plant 
life and insects. Gold, silver, and bronze 
medals are offered for trade exhibita, and prizes 


of £10, £6 and £4 respectively are offered in 


an open class for twenty-four Japanese Chrys- 
anthemums. In a local class for a group of 
Chrysanthemums, the prizes offered are £6 6s., 
£4 4s., and £3 3s. respectively. We understand 
that an excellent exhibition is anticipated. The 
secretary is Mr. R. B. Russell, 45, Great George 
Street, Leeds. 


Southport Floral Fete and Water Carnival, 
1924.—T'he proposal to hold a big Floral Féte 
and Water Carnival in Southport next August 
was very favourably received by the Parks and 
Foreshore, and the Advertising and Band Com- . 
mittees of the Southport Corporation at their 
recent meetings. As already announced, it is 
intended that the Fête shall be on the lines of 
the famous Shrewsbury Flower Show, and that 
it shall be held during the week after that 
event. Although the dates have not been 
definitely fixed, they will probably be Wednes- 
day, Thursday. and Friday, August 27, 28 and 
29. The exhibits will be housed in a huge 
marquee covering about an acre of ground in 
the Victoria Park, alengside which runs South- 


port’s famous half-mie flower border—a most 
appropriate setting tOr a Floral Fete. It as 
proposed to offer prizes to the value of about 
£1,600, ineluding nine silver challenge trophies, 
four or five of which will be of the value of 
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£50 each, and the remainder of the value of 
£25 each. Three of the trophies have already 
been offered by the Southport Amusements, 
Limited, and Councillors Winterbottom and 
Lean. Although the schedule has not yet been 
definitely decided upon, the challenge trophies 
will probably be allotted to classes tor rock or 
water gardens, fine foliage plants, Carnations, 
fruit, hardy flowers, Roses, Sweet Peas, 
Dahlias, and early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
The Horticultural Society of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway (Northern 
Division), which last August held a successful 
flower show in the Victoria Park, Southport, 
will be invited to hold their 1924 show in con- 
junction with the Southport Floral Féte, The 
proposals include the holding in the evenings 
of a Water Carnival on the Marine Lake adjoin- 
ing the Marine Parks, concluding with displays 
of fireworks. The inauguration of a huge 
annnal floral fête during the Mayoralty of Mr. 
Alderman Aveling (who for the past three years 
has been the Chairman of the Parks and Fore- 
shore Committee) will be peculiarly fitting, and 
should certainly do much to enhance Southport’s 
reputation for splendid floral displays. 


National Sweet Pea Society.—The annual 
general meeting of the National Sweet Pea 
Society will be held in the Lecture Room, Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, London, S.W., on Tuesday, October 
50, 1925, commencing at 2.15 p.m. 


_ Bayley-Balfour Memorial Garden—A_ short 
time before he retired from the position of 
Regius Keeper of the Edinburgh Botanic Gar- 
den, the late Sir Isaac Bayley-Balfour had in 
mind the establishment of a garden for the 
cultivation of Rhododendrons and other newly 
imported plants from China, and hoped that 
such a garden would be established on one of the 
estates acquired by the Forestry Commission. 
Later, and after his retirement from Edin- 
burgh, a site was selected in Glenbranter 
Forest, Argyllshire. This received his hearty 
approval, and by arrangement between His 
Majesty’s Office of Works and the Forestry 
Commission consignments of plants were sent 
there from the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. We 
learn that an area of fifty acres has been 
definitely set apart for this garden, and will 
be under the superintendence of the Regius 
Keeper of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, and 
the hope is expressed that it will be called the 
Bayley-Balfour Arboretum or  Bayley-Balfour 
Memorial Garden. It is also suggested that 
there should be a rest house for the use of 
visitors to Glenbranter, but the size of the 
building will be subject to the amount of 
funds forthcoming. In any case, endeavour 
will be made to provide simple accommodation 
for visitors who wish to spend several days 
at Glenbranter. We sincerely hope that this 
proposal ig commemorate Sir Isaac Bayley-Bal- 
four will appeal to those who entertained a 
high regard for his great ability. A small 
executive committee has been appointed to 
carry out the proposals, consisting of Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell, Pollok House, Pollokshaws; 
Professor W. Wright Smith, Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh; Mr. F. R. S. Balfour, 
Dawyck, Stobo; and Mr. John Sutherland, 25, 
Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, who is act- 
ing as honorary secretary and treasurer, and 
to whom subscriptions should be sent. 


Coming-of-Age Celebration of the Reigate 
Gardeners’ Association.—To celebrate the com- 
pletion of twenty-one years’ work, the Reigate 
and District Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement 
Association held a coming-of-age dinner at the 
Warwick Hotel, Redhill, on Friday, the 12th 
inst. Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., the President 
of the Association, presided, and there was a 
splendid attendance of members and friends. 
In proposing ‘‘ Continued Success to the Asso- 
ciation,” Sir Jeremiah Colman observed that 
the Association was one of the principal insti- 
tutions of the neighbourhood, and, in addition 
to furthering and encouraging horticulture and 
extending a knowledge of horticultural pro- 
cedure, 1t came forward as a body and made a 
collection for the East Surrey Hospital. The 
result was a gplendid success, and, though 
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there still remained a considerable sum neces- 
sary to endow a bed at the Hospital, he was 
sure the Society would soon set to work to 
complete the noble sum of £1,000. Sir Jeremiah 
referred to the fine work done on behalf of 
the Association by the first Chairman, Mr, W. 
P. Bound, to whom the members owed a deep 
debt of gratitude, and to Mr. J. Collier, the 
present Chairman. Continuing, Sir Jeremiah 
said that, now the Association was twenty-one 
years of age, and as he was one of its fathers, 
doubtless the members ‘‘ would be able to part 
with control and look for another President,” 
but the meeting emphatically vetoed Sir Jere- 
miah’s implied suggestion of retirement. Brig.- 
Gen. G. K. Cockrill, the member of Parlia- 
ment for the division, Mr. J. Collier, Alderman 
Crosfield, Mr. W. Burgess, Mr. P. Sherlock, 
and Mr. W. Rose (Hon. Secretary) were other 
speakers on this auspicious occasion. 


Mr. B. D. Jackson.—Mr. Benjamin Daydon 
Jackson, the popular Secretary of the Linnean 
Society, is well known to many of our readers, 
if not personally, at least through his numerous 
writings on botany and his work in connection 
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with the premier botanical Society of the 
Sonny: Mr. Jackson is a native of London, 
and, like many others who have attained 
eminence in some special branch of science, he 
commenced the study of plants as a result of 
a special happening, for he became interested 
in the subject when recovering from an illness 
at a country home in Sussex in 1865. He 
quickly became absorbed in botany and in a 
few years—1876—he published his work on John 
Gerard, under the title of A Catalogue of 
Plants Cultivated in the Garden of John 
Gerard, a review of which, extending to over 
three columns, was given in Gard. Chron., 
July 8, 1876, and the notice concluded with 
the hope “‘ that Mr. Jackson may be induced to 
continue his researches into the history of botany 
in England, and that others of our early writers 
may receive as much attention at his hands 
as he has here bestowed upon John Gerard ”’ 
Before this, in January, 1868, he was elected a 
Fellow of the Linnean Society; in May, 1880, 
he was appointed secretary and became general 
secretary in 1902. It is to such men as Mr. 
Daydon Jackson that the Linnean Society owes 
its pre-eminence among the learned institutions 
of this country. A response was soon made to 
the wish cited above, for in 1877 he published 
Turner's Life and ‘‘ Libellers,’”’ and other works 
issued from his pen include Guide to the Litera- 
ture of Botany, in 1881; Vegetable Technology, 
in 1882; General Index to Journal of the 
Linnean Society, 1888; Glossary of Botanic 
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Terms, 1900; Life of George Bentham ; 
Index to the Linnean Herbartin, 1912 bee 
he also edited the late A. R. Fryor’s Flora 
of Hertfordshire, and the late C. B. Clarke’s 
New Genera and Species of Cyperaceae, 1908, 
and Illustrations of Cyperaceae, 1909. But 
perhaps Mr. Jackson’s most monumental work 
was the editing of Index Kewensis, under the 
direction of the late Sir Joseph D. Hooker. 
This occupied Mr. Jackson and his assistants 
fourteen years, and he was also responsible for 
the Supplements, 1886-1895. Mr. Jackson is a 
Knight of the Polar Star and Hon. Ph.D. of 
Upsal University, honours which prove that his 
abilities and contributions to botanical history 
and knowledge are recognised far beyond our 
own shores. 


Mr. A. ©. Smith.—We learn with very great 
regret that Sir Henry and Lady Samuelson 
have decided to close their beautiful establish- 
ment at Hatchford Park, Cobham, Surrey, 
owing to the prolonged illness of the former. 
This releases Mr. A. C. Smith, who for the 
last ten and a half years has had charge of 
the estate, and whose long and varied experi- 
ence has fitted him for any important position 
of a similar character. Our readers will re- 
member that Mr. Smith was formerly Assistant 
Superintendent of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens at Wisley, and previous to 
that was in charge of the gardens at Lyndhurst, 
Haywards Heath, and for six years gardener 
and forester at Edenhall, Langwathby, Cumber- 
land. 


New Assistant Director of the Glasgow Parks. 
—We learn with pleasure that Mr. William 
Besant, until recently Curator of Kelvingrove 
Park, Glasgow, has been appointed Assistant 
Director of Parks and Open Spaces, under the 
Corporation of the City of Glasgow. 


French Chrysanthemum Society.—The annual 
congress of this society will take place at 
Limoges from the 4th to the 8th November. 
It will be held in conjunction with an Inter- 
national Horticultural Exhibition organised by 
the local horticultural society. The schedule 
is divided into eight sections, with classes for 
new seedling Chrysanthemums, pot plants and 
cut blooms, fruit and fruit trees, market gar- 
dening, ornamental trees, shrubs and plants 
of various kinds, and floral art and industries. 
An art section will also be a feature of the 
show. The festivities include on November 4 
a reception at the Town Hall. On Novem- 
ber 4 judging will commence early, followed by 
a luncheon and the opening of the show an 
congress. In the evening of that day a ban- 
quet will be given to the jury and others con- 
nected with the gathering. On November 9 
there will be a further meeting of the congress 
in the morning, then an excursion and luncheon 
at Aixe. Places to be visited are Solignac, the 
Abbey, the Chalusset Towers, and the farm 
of M. Le Play. In the evening there will be a 
performance at the municipal theatre. The 
morning of November 6 will be devoted to a 
visit to the various local porcelain, enamel, 
and other factories for which Limoges has 50 
long been noted. The agenda for the congress 
includes such subjects as the Botanical Aspects 
of the Crown and Terminal Buds; Progress 10 
Fertilisation; Selection of the Best Variettes, 
Old and New, for Market Plants; Diseases; 
Sports and the Question of Internationa 
Priority Regarding Them; and Propagation 
Other than by Seed. Medals will be awarded 
to the best papers. Further information mas 
bo obtained from Mr. Harman Payne, Foreign 


Secretary, N.C.S., 195, Wellmeadow Road, 
S.E.6. 

Markets Harvest Festival.—On Sunday, the 
21st inst., the interesting annual hens 
festival of the Billingsgate and Leadenha 

-the-East 


Markets was held at St. Dunstan’s-In 
Church, Great Tower Street, London. Flowers, 
fruits, corn, and fish-nets were used to decorate 
the church, while on a long table the gifts 0 
the market traders were displayed, including 
a great variety of fish, poultry, fruits, an 
vegetables. At the close of the service, con. 
ducted by the Rev, A. G. West, the gifts were 
sent to Guy’s Hospital. 
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Agricultural Conference at High Leigh, Hod- 
desdon.—The War and Social Order Committee 
of the Society of Friends has arranged a Con- 
ference, to be held on November 2-5 inclu- 
sive, at High Leigh, Hoddesdon. The subject 
for discussion is “The Problem of Agricul- 
ture.” Dr. B. A. Keen, Assistant Director, 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, will dis- 
cuss “ The Historical Aspect of Agriculture ”; 
Mr. Montague Fordham will place ‘‘ The Eco- 
nomic Aspect of Agriculture ” before the Con- 
ference; while Mr. J. Hunter Smith, Director 
of Hertfordshire County Council Agricultural 
Institute, will open a discussion on the ‘‘ Pos- 
sibilities of Development in Agriculture’’; 
and on Sunday evening, November 4, Mr. J. 
Nugent Harris will deal with ‘‘ The Human 
Aspect of Agriculture.” The fees for this 
Conference, from Friday evening, November 2, 
to Monday morning, November 5, including 
meals will be £2 2s. The Conference pro- 
gramme will include an excursion to Welwyn 
Garden City in the afternoon of Saturday, 
November 3. Full particulars may be obtained 
from Miss M. E. Thorne, Devonshire House, 
136, Bishopsgate, E.C.3. 


New Zealand Plants.—Mr. Herbert Baillie, of 
Wellington, N.Z., informs us that a new edition 
of Cheeseman’s Flora of New Zealand is 
nearly ready for publication, and that Dr. 
Cockayne, F.R.S., is publishing what should 
be a very useful book for gardeners, The. 


Collection and Culture of New Zealand Plants. 


Dr. Cockayne is an enthusiastic gardener in 
addition to being a noted botanist. 


Chrysanthemum Shows in the London Parks. 
—Exhibitions of Chrysanthemums are now open 
in the following London County Council Parks 
Battersea Park, Finsbury Park, Southwark 
Park, Victoria Park and Waterlow Park. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Tuesday, October 350: Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Committees meet (two days) ; Bourne- 
mouth Horticultural Society’s show (two days). 
Wednesday, October 31: Eastbourne Horticul- 
tural Society’s show (two days); Croydon 
Chrysanthemum Society’s show; Highgate and 
District Chrysanthemum Society’s show (two 
days) ; Haywards Heath and Mid-Sussex Horti- 
cultural Society’s show; Mitcham, Tooting and 
District Horticultural Society’s meeting; Lewes 
and District Horticultural Society’s meeting. 
Thursday, November 1: National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society’s show (two days); Taunton and 
District Chrysanthemum and Fruit Society’s 
show. Friday, November 2: Corn Exchange 
Chrysanthemum show. Saturday, November 3: 
Blackburn and District Horticultural Society’s 
meeting. 


‘‘Gardeners’ Chronicle °’ Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Growing Plants in Nutshells. Those 
who are interested in the nutshell culture of 
plants will find the present time favourable for 
commencing operations. Choose for the purpose 
some nice little short-jointed, _ half-ripened 
cuttings, which are generally to be found on 
branches that have been much exposed to the 
wind. The remark applies to Verbenas, Roses, 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, or other favourites. 
Pinch off the bottom leaves, and insert the 
cutting about half way up in silver sand. Place 
them in a little bottom heat, and tilt up the 
light so that they may enjoy a full current of air, 
and keep them moderately dry. When they have 
made their first roots, which will be in about 
three weeks, take them out carefully and plant 
them firmly in the nutshells for their Winter 
quarters. The soil best adapted for plants in 
nutshells is a thoroughly decomposed vegetable 
manure, mixed with silver sand. A single, or 
what is called a one-light frame, will be quite 
sufficient to accommodate a moderate collection 


of plants. The frame should be four feet by . 


three, and about two feet deep. W. P., Gard. 
Chron., October 21, 1848. 


Publications Received.—Research and Advisory 
Work: Journal of the South-Eastern Agri- 
cultural College, Wye, Kent. No. 23. Price 
2s. 6d.—Studies in Soil Acidity. By J. L. 
Sager. University Press, Cambridge. 
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THE ALPINE GARDEN. 


THE CREEPING ROSEMARY. 


ROSMARINUS PROSTRATUS, as the prostrate. form 
of the common Rosemary is called, is a most 
delightful shrub for a dry wall, sunny ledge, or 
any other warm spot where the soil is light, 
and there is full exposure to the south or west. 
It is quite a fast grower, soon covering a con- 
siderable space with its pretty, arching branch- 
lets, or closely hugging the rock face, and it 
flowers profusely. Here we can usually look 
forward to a good show of blossom in autumn 
in addition to that of spring, and the pale blue 





FIG. 


89..—-CHRYSANTHEMUM DR JACOBS: 
FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE, OCTOBER 15, 1923 (SEE P. 241). 


flowers are fully as large, if not often larger, 
than those of the type. The foliage of R. pros- 
tratus is a peculiarly fresh and glossy green, 
which looks well in the rock-garden at all 
seasons. Though not hardy, this variety will 
often survive an average winter in places not 
noted for a mild climate, whilst in the south and 
west it is rarely affected. As a matter of fact 
the lowly, creeping habit of R. prostratus is 
distinctly in its favour in bleak districts, for 
not only is it thus less liable to injury b 
frost and cutting winds, but it may be muc 
more easily protected than the ordinary 
Rosemary. N. Wales. 


RUTA PATAVINA. 


Not many of the Rues are choice enough for 
the ordinary rock garden, though they often 
look well when kept dwarf by pruning, with 
their blue-green leaves and heads of small 
flowers. There is, however, one which deserves 
some consideration from the alpine gardener. 
This is Ruta patavina, which is rather trailing 
but does not grow usually more than six inches 
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high. It looks quite well hanging over a stone, 
with its bluish-green foliage and starry flowers 
of pale yellow. The plant seems to be hardy 
in most places if planted in very poor, hard, 
dry soil and in a sunny situation. It may be 
propagated from seeds or cuttings, the latter 
method being that generally adopted. The 
planting of this Ruta is best done in the spring. 
Sy A: 


CHRYSANTHEMUM DR. JACOBS. 


WHEN this variety was first exhibited by 
Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co., late in 1922, 








NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY’S 


the flowers shown were of what is generally 
known as decorative size, and the Floral Com- 
mittee of the National Chrysanthemum Society 
granted it a First-class Certificate and classified 
it as a medium-sized variety (II.l.b.). As a 
result of this classification and its usefulness for 
providing richly hued blooms of decorative size, 
the variety has been acquired by several 
growers who supply the market; moreover, 
treated as a decorative variety it flowers quite 
late in December. On October 15, however, 
Messrs. Luxford exhibited the variety in exhibi- 
tion form and thus placed the Floral Committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society in an 
unusual position, because obviously Dr. Jacobs 
is a large-flowered exhibition sort and an early- 
flowering one at that, but one which, cultivated 
in bush form, becomes a very useful late-flower- 
ing decorative sort. In short, the difference is 
one of cultivation rather than of type. 

The Floral Committee confirmed its previous 
award of a First-class Certificate, but altered 
the classification to II.l.a. Dr. Jecobs is a 
crimson variety with dull gold reverse. 


ian. Lally Me ne r E O E O 











The Week’s Work. X2 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. T. Barker, late Gardener to His Grace the DUKE 
or Makisonoven, K.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 

Laelia monophylla.—This little gem among 
Laelias has bright scarlet flowers, yet the plant 
has always been considered a difficult subject. 
When well established and well rooted, and 
not allowed to over-flower itself, it may be kept 
in good health for a long time. This Orchid 
should be grown in small, well-drained pots, in 
a mixture of Osmunda and Al fibre. The fibres 
should be cut into moderately fine portions, and 
the potting done with moderate firmness, in such 
& way that when the plants are watered, the 
gurplus moisture will pass away as freely as 
through a sieve. A good plan is to elevate these 
small plants among, or above, those of Miltonia 
vexillaria, the plants thus obtaining the same 
cultural conditions as that species. 


Dendrobium.—The deciduous section of this 
genus includes many members which produce 
their flowers early in the winter, and the 
plants will by this time have fully completed 
their 6eason’s growth. Such plants should now 
he placed where they will receive all the light 
possible, in a drier atmosphere, reducing the 
temperature gradually to a minimum of about 
55° to 58°. The flowering of these plants 
depends entirely on the proper resting and 
consolidation of the growths, therefore it ie 
essential to take the greatest pains to attain 
this end. Backward plants, with those that 
have started to develop a secondary growth, 
should be given every encouragement to com- 
plete their season's growth at the earliest pos- 
sible date. ‘These remarks apply to all sections 
of this large and beautiful family, as growth 
made in the dull days of winter is always of 
an unsatisfactory nature. The tall-growing 

ecies, such as D. Dalhousieanum, D. mos- 
serials D. fimbriatum, with D. Brymerianun, 
and their varieties, and several other species 
of a similar nature, are mostly late in com- 
pleting their growths, therefore these plants 
should be afforded liberal treatment until the 
terminal leaf is visible. These evergreen 
species, with D. deneiflorum, D. Farmeri, and 
others of this section, should be grown in the 
warmest divisions at all seasons. During the 
winter, when the temperature is lower, and 
the plants are resting, infrequent waterings 
will suffice to keep the pseudo-bulbs plump and 
the roots healthy. An excessively dry condi- 
tion is as harmful as keeping the plants too 
moist, therefore great care is necessary 1D 
watering these Orchids in winter. 


D. Phalaenopsis Schroderianum.—Plants of 
this Orchid now coming into bloom should be 
afforded slightly more heat and more ventila- 
tion to assist the flowers to withstand fog, 
which in the vicinity of large towns has a 
pernicious effect upon them. Whilst the plants 
are carrying their flower spikes, a moderate 
supply of water to the roots should be afforded. 
but after the blooms are removed. sufficient 
moisture only is required to keep the pseudo- 
bulbs from shrivelling. During the plants 
inactive period they are better for being grown 
in a slightly lower temperature and given a 


thorough rest. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By C. Trrvrr. Gardener to Emitt, TADY AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

Storing Tender Plants.—Cannas, Dahlias. 
Hyacinthus candicans, Gladioli and Salvia patens 
are a few of the plants which require to be 
lifted from the beds and stored for the winter. 
In is not so much that their safety depends 
upon them being taken up—for the plants would 
survive average winters where they have grown, 
especially were they covered with Jeaf-mould or 
sand—hut their removal makes it much easier 
to cultivate the ground, and a fresh site can he 
allotted the roots next season if desired. Lay 
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the tubers of the Salvia on soil and stand the 
Cannas and Dahlias on the floor of a cold, 
frost-proof house or cellar, but suspend the two 
other kinds in bags—having first well dried 
bulbs and corms. elina coelestis should 
also be taken up and stored in dry, sandy leaf- 
mould in a place safe from frost. Success in 
wintering this plant does not always follow, but 
it ıs easily raised from seed sown in the spring 
should the tubers fail. 


Amaryllis Belladonna.—Where this bulbous 
plant succeeds, no autumn flower is more lovely 
-—-but the blooming of the plant is somewhat 
erratic. The bulbs may be planted now and on 
through the winter. Choose a v warm 
position for the plant, such as against the south 
wall of a dwelling-house or greenhouse. The 
soil in which it is planted should be deep, light 
and rich. Protect the bulbs in winter with a 
covering of Bracken Fern. 


Lawns and Verges.—Just when the mowing and 
cutting of Jawns and grass verges should cease 
for the season depends somewhat on the advent 
of frost and settled cold weather. However, I 
like to cut the grass as late as possible in 
autumn in order that there is no excess of 
growth to get tough by springtime, as wil] be 
the case where mowing has ceased too soon. 
The above evil is, of course, of no moment where 
scything of lawns is practised in spring before 
mowing is begun, but such a preliminary is not 
possible in every garden. After the lawns have 
received their final trimming, the mowing 
machines and shears should be thoroughly 
cleaned and well coated with thick oil to keep 
them in good order. Any repairs and over- 
hauling necessary to the machines should be 
attended to early in the New Year so that they 
may be in perfect order when mowing begins 
again. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. Mesesworn, Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Esq., 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 

Melons.—The fine weather of September had a 
beneficial effect on the Melon crop, materially 
assisting the growth both of plants and fruits. 
With the advent of shorter days and waning 
sun-heat the moisture in the house should be 
reduced to a minimum. The soil should be 
kept moderately dry. After the fruits commence 
to colour, watering the roots should cease and 
a warm, dry atmosphere be maintained in the 
house to assist the fruits to mature. Melons 
should be cut on the first signs of cracking away 
from the stems, afterwards allowing them to 
remain in the house for two or three days to 
fully mature. A little air may be admitted 
during the warmer part of the day, but the 
house shonld be closed early in the afternoons. 
Where the bottom heat is under control, afford 
& teady temperature of 80° until the fruits are 
cut. 


Oucumbers.—The crop of Cucumbers fron: 
plants in frames stadd on hot beds will soon be 
cver, and the supplv will have to be continued 
from plants in the Cucumber house. In order to 
obtain the best results from these plants for so 
long a time as possible they should be cropped 
lightly; all deformed and unnecessary fruits 
should be removed while they are quite small. 
During mild weather only ` moderate forcing 
should be practised. otherwise the growth will 
be weak. The bed of soil should. however, 
be kept sufficiently warm to obviate a check 
to the roots, and the temperature of the house 
should be well maintained in order to ensure 
healthy growth. Allow the growths ample room. 
and regulate and stop them once a week. Afford 
the roots a top-dressing of turfy loam enriched 
with a libara] sprinkling of hone flour and wood 
ash: the top-dressing should be applied in 
small quantities on frequent occasions, Plants 
intended for successional cropping may he grown 
In accordance with the demand for Cueumhers 
not permitting them to bear until they have 
acauired strength, and the earlier plants show 
signs of exhaustion. The ventilation of these 
houses needs to be done with care, and air 
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should be afforded only during the brief portion 
of the day when the sun shines. The syringing 
of the plants should likewise be modified to suit 
the season, discontinuing it, except once daily 
on warm days, a damping of the floors, walls 
and other bare surfaces taking its place. Damp. 
ing is necessary to keep red spider and thrips 
in check. If thrips or aphis appear on the 
plants, recourse should be had to fumigatin 
with the XL-All vaporiser. If the plants are 
attacked with mildew, make use of the sulphur 
vaporiser before it spreads all over them: after 
applying the sulphur the atmosphere of the 
kouse should be kept drier for two or three days. 





THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 


By R. W. Taatonrm, Gardener to Manx Frere, Ee, 
Carlton Park. Market Harborough, Leicestershire, 


Mustard and Oress.—Both Mustard and Cres 
may now be sown in boxes under glass if needed. 
Use good, loamy soil, and sow the seed on the 
surface, lightly pressing is down into the soil, 
but not covering it. ater and shade the seed 
boxes until the plants commence to grow. 


The Frame Yard.—Old hotbed material in the 
frame yard should be cleared out to make room 
for a fresh supply of fallen leaves. The material 
should be wheeled to ground that is heavy and 
of a clayey nature, mixed with ash from the 
garden fire, and used to lighten the land and 
render it more workable. Heavy land intended 
for Potatos will be greatly benefited by a gad 
dressing of this compound. Where farmyard 
manure js difficult to obtain, old hotbed material 
will serve to top dress Asparagus beds, and 
much of it may be used in shrubberies with 
good effect. ere Oak or Beech trees were 
used in conjunction with stable litter for 
making hotbeds, it will be advisable to reserve a 
goodly portion for potting purposes, and thie 
may be neatly stacked to draw upon as required. 
It may also be used later on for mixing with 
loam for growing early vegetables in frames. 


Onions.—The Onion crop should by now be 
under cover, but if the bulbs have not yet beep 
lifted, this should be done forthwith, the loose 
skin taken off and the bulbs placed in frames 
to ripen them. Cut the tope off close to the 
bulbs, and either string the latter on canes or 
store them on shelves in a dry, frost-proot 
shed. 





PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By JouN Covre, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens. Kew. 


Polygala myrtifolia var. grandifiora.—This 
useful shrubby plant for the cool ‘agate P 
easily propagated at this season means o 
half-ripened shoots, inserted in sandy soil, an 
stood under a bell-glass in a cool greenhouse. 
The plants succeed in a compost of light loam, 
with the addition of a little fibrous peat, an A 
sand. They should be potted fairly firmly, i 
the young plants should be pinched seve 
times to induce a bushy habit. 


e . h 

Berberidopsis corallina.—This native of C 
is a beautiful plant and hardy on walie a 
the south and west of England; but = i 
colder parts of the country it is a fine su le 
for the cool greenhouse, where it w seen : 
the best advantage if it is planted out ane 
trained against a back-wall; it loves a cool g 
tion, as it is somewhat subject to attacks o 
spider. It is easily propagated at this paea 
by means of cuttings, or again during the i k 
and summer. The cuttings root readily under 
bell glass in a cool greenhouse. 


Rhododendrons for Forcing.—Numbers 
Rhododendrons are suitable for forcing. $ 


il 


e ° S ’ ’ @ 
- Rosa Mundi, a small growing variety, may 


had in flower by Christmas, while Prince 
Camille de Rokan. is a good type for e 
work; in fact, all the varieties of R. pm 
sicum parentage naturally flower early ana © 5 
readily. R. praecox is very charming for K 
forcing; as also are R. emasculum and © 


mucronulatum. 
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Watering. —With the advent of short, dull 
days, watering should be done with extra 
care, remembering that plants are less likely 
to suffer from drought than from being kept too 
wet. Watering is best done in the mornings 
at this time of the year to allow superfluous 
moisture to dry up before night. As more fire 
heat will be necess care should be taken to 
keep the walls and floors in the neighbourhood 
f the waterpipes well damped. 


Tropaeolum tricolorum and T. Jarrattii— 
These are very pretty Nasturtiums for the cool 
greenhouse, and good specimens may be 
obtained by growing four or five tubers in a 
10-inch pot. The tubers may be potted now 
or as soon as they are obtained. When the 
slender shoots are a few inches high they should 
he supported by slender twigs, while light 
sprays of Hazel, some 3 feet in length, should 
he placed in the pots for them to climb over. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. Harrtsss, Gardener to Major J. F. HARRISON, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 


Pianting.—The preparation of land for the re- 
ception of fruit trees or bush fruits obtained 
from nurseries should be completed. It is im- 
portant to choose a time for planting when the 
soil is in a proper condition as to texture and 
moisture. Should the ground be very moist it 1s 
better to heel the trees in until the conditions 
are drier. Ramming the soil, which is very 
necessary to secure a proper root-system, will 
be detrimental to root action if the land is 
‘* sticky.” The thorough firming of the soil on 
which the tree rests and also that placed above 
the roots is essential on light soils. Damp, 
low-lying parts of the garden should not be 
selected for fruit trees except for Black Cur- 
rants. It is far better to plant on high ground, 
using auick-growing hedges or belts of trees as 
wind breaks. The Myrobalan Plum is often 
used for the making of hedges, but it does not 
appear to me to be wise to use a subject so 
nearly related to fruits, and therefore open to 
be attacked by the same insect and fungous 
pests. The branches of newly-planted trees 
should be shortened to half their length in the 
early spring. Late-planted trees should be 
similarly dealt with the following autumn. 
Cherries are not usually pruned in the first year 
of planting, but Peaches and Nectarines should 
be cut back in March whether autumn or spring 
planted. I would again emphasise the importance 
of securing trees on the most suitable stocks. 
The true broad-leaved English Paradise finds 
most favour with growers as an Apple stock. 
Trees bought from doubtful sources, often in 
markets, as a rule prove disappointing. Those 
worked on the Crab stock are suitable as 
standard orchard trees. For planting in soils 
of average texture Pears shoul be worked on 
the Quince, but in the case of very light soils 
they should be on the Pear stock. Any tendency 
of the trees to make coarse and unfruitful 
growth should be counteracted by root-pruning. 
Apricots, Peaches and Nectarines growing in 
shallow soils will need a renewal of soil im- 
mediately the trees show signs of exhaustion. 
An annual dressing of lime or lime-rubble will 
be of great help to stone fruits. Gooseberries, 
Currants and Loganberries raised from cuttings 
inserted last autumn need transplanting. 


General Remarks.—The constant rains have 
made it difficult to keep the ground clear of 
weeds. Every effort should be made to get 
this work done before the winter sets in. The 
gathering of :nain crop Apples and Pears should 
now be near completion. Birds have been 
especially destructive to fruits this year, and it 
has been necessary to use muslin bags in these 
gardens to protect the few we had.  Unfor- 
tunately a large number of Apples dropped before 
they appeared to be really ripe. ramley’s 
Seedling, Newton Wonder, New Hawthornden 
and a few other standard varieties have yielded 
good crops. Although not quite up to the 
usual size, Cox’s Orange Pippin has also given 
a fair yield. All fruit appears to be less free 
from scab than usual. Grease banding should 


be completed by this date. Lime rubble, etc., 
accumulated last month is ready for use in plant- 
ing operations. Late-planted Strawberries are 
getting established in the soil and after frosts 
the soil about them should be trodden lightly. 
Where Apricots are grown in cool glass cases, 
and the structure allows, it is a good plan 
to remove the long front lights in order to 
expose the trees to the weather for the next 
few weeks. 





FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


SWEET PEAS UNDER GLASS. 


I THINK Sweet Peas are not grown so ex- 
tensively under glass as they should be. They 
are popular and decorative, and with a little 
extra care first-class blooms may be obtained in 
April, or early May, at a time when they are 


tendrils as they appear, rub out all side shoots 
as early as possible, and place a supporting 
stake to each plant. 

Later treatment depends on the conveniences 
available for indoor culture, but undoubtedly 
the best method is to plant out Sweet Peas in 
a cool Peach or Tomato house, providing they 
can be grown near the light, and not detri- 
mental to other occupants. Failing this they 
may be grown on, potted into 32-sized pots, 
and finally into 10-inch pots. 

If planting out is contemplated, a trench 
should be taken out sometime previous to 
planting, 18 inches wide and about 2 feet 
6 inches deep. Care should be taken not to 
mix the subsoil, if of a gravelly nature, with 
the top spit. 

Fork up the bottom of the trench and place 
thereon a good layer of well decayed cow 
manure, then a layer of good soil, and another 
layer of manure, adding a good sprinkling of 





FIG. 90.—CYPRIPEDIUM ALBION, BODNANT VARIETY: R.H.S. FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE, 
OCTOBER 6, 1923 (SEE P. 239). 


much appreciated. To secure such early flowers 
seed should be sown as early in October as 
possible, although I have had excellent results 
from sowings made at the end of that month. 
I sow the seeds in large 60-sized pots, and 
use a compost of three parts good loam, passed 
through a half-inch mesh sieve, and one t 
leaf mould, adding some burnt soil, Ene 
rubble, or coarse sand. Fill the pots firmly, 
two-thirds full, placing five seeds in each, 
covering them and watering them. If possible, 
place the pots in a propagating case, in a cool 
house, with a temperature of 50° to 55°. Cover 
the pots with paper until the seedlings appear ; 
they should then be brought to the light gradu- 
ally, and afterwards placed on a shelf near the 
glass in a cool house, a Carnation house being 
very suitable for the purpose. 

After the third leaf appears, the growing 
point should be pinched from each plant, so as 
to encourage strong shoots from the base. If 
desired, two shoots may be allowed, otherwise 
retain one only. Careful watering at all times 
is necessary, especially after pinching. When 
sufficiently - recovered the plants should be 
potted singly into large 60-sized pots, using a 

mpost to that already advised, Sat 
The 


similar co 
with the addition of a little bone meal. 

loam also may be somewhat coarser. Syringe 
the plants overhead on fine days, pinch out all 


bone meal and burnt soil. Make all firm by 
ramming. By the beginning of February the 
plants should be ready to plant out; place them 
10 inches to 1 foot apart, in a double row in 
the soil previously prepared. 

A wire should be strained along the bottom 
of each row, and another near the glass; 
between these strings should be strung as for 
Smilax, only of a stronger nature, and the 
plants trained to them. Keep the temperature 
at 50° to 55°, without excessive fire heat; 
rather let the temperature fall a few degrees 
in bad weather. A little air should be admitted 
at all times through the top ventilators, unless, 
of course, the weather is very severe. Syringe 
the plants on fine mornings and water them 
sparingly, until they are established. 

If finally grown in 10-inch pots the Sweet 
Peas may be potted in pairs and trained us 
advised for those planted out. When the plants 
reach the glass they may be taken down and 
started up again. The best method is to take 
down four plants at the end of the row, lay 
them out carefully and then train the fifth 
plant along so as to replace No. 1. By follow- 
ing all round the double row, the first four 
plants will eventually replace the last four 
plants, and it will be quite some time before the 
growths again reach the roof glass. T. Baines, 
The Gardens, Langham Oaks, Colchester. 
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EDITORIAL NOTIOES. 


PUBLISHER. Be mead he sent to the 
° avistock 
Garden, W.C.2. ` Street, Covent 


Tllustrations..-The Editors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings suitable for 
reproduction, of gardens. or of remarkable flowers, 
trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible Jor loss 


or injury. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their com- 
munications, and save us much time anà trouble, 
tf they would kindly observe the notice printed 
weekly to the effect thut all lettere relating to 
financial matters and to advertisements should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that all communi- 
cations intended for publication or referring to 
the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the EDITORS. The two 
departments, Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, 
and much unnecessury delay and confusion arise 
when letters are misdirected, 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by 
sending to the Editors early intelligence of local 
events likely to be of interest to our readers. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors 
do not undertake to pay for any contributions or 
illustrations, or to return unused communications 
or illustrations, unless by special arrangement. 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any opinions expressed by their correspondents. 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of 
plants for naming, showd be addressed to the 
EDITORS. 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Cummunications should be 
WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE ONLY @F THE PAPER, sent as 
early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, hut kept as a guarantee of good faith. 
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JOTTINGS ON NEW OR RARE 
PLANTS, 


HE most satisfactory Strawberry with me 
this year has been St. Fiacre. Planted 
as Open ground runners last November 

in richly manured, sandy soil, it was the first 
to ripen, and we gathered a good crop. I 
expected it to fruit again in late September 
and October, as in France, but, to my surprise, 
it was in full bearing again on August 18. 
Many of the berries, which were purse-shaped 
or cock’s-comb-shaped, measured 4 „inches 
around, and they were of excellent flavour. 
I was told in France that it is most important 
to water the plants well in July and August. 
A bright crimson Scabious from Roumania 
promises to make a reliable border plant, for 
it flowers from June onwards, and was covered 
with blossoms late in September. It grows 
to a height of 2} to 3 feet, and is perennial; 
it also seeds freely. The flowers are three 
times the size of the Scabious sent to me by 
M. Correvon (said to be the red Scabious of 
Central Europe), and their colour is better— 
in fact, quite another shade, and much more 
vivid. I am planting some in rough grass, 


which is the way it grows in its native land, - 


where the hayfields are truly a lovely sight 
with it in full flower. Mr. Barr thinks it may 
not be a true perennial, but would an annual 
flourish in the hay, which is cut very early 
and quickly in Roumania, with the Scabious in 
full bloom and before the seed forms? 

This summer I have flowered a very unusual 
Foxglove, with bells of a heavy yellow and brown 
colour, with a little orange in it. The bells 
are not only along the stalk, but there are 
numerous side branches below, covered with 
bloom. The leaves are long and linear, of a 
smooth dark green, and rather rigid. In dark 
brown pottery vases the decorative effect was 
extremely good in the house. This came in 
response to my demand for Digitalis laevigata, 
which I had seen in the Roumanian woods. 
D. laevigata, however, has some purple on its 
creamy yellow bells, and is much lighter and 
more graceful of habit—indeed, rather re- 
sembling an Orchid. 

Some seed picked by me in the Carpathians, 
of Campanula, has turned out to be C. car- 
patica. but with white flowers dashed with 
faint mauve, and quite pretty, -while another 
proved to be C. Medium, single, and of a most 
curious branching habit, so that, when in 
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bloom, it covered quite a big patch of ground. 
It grows quite low, and has most attractive 
flowers of a bright mauve colour. 

A bright pink, splashed crimson, Convolvu- 
lus, the seed of which I gathered in Greece, has 
. flowered again this year, evidently from self- 
sown seed; while an Ipomaea gathered by a 


friend in Uganda last year while walking 
through the tsetse-fly district, and given to me, 
and said to be a lovely pale blue, presumably 
rubro-coerulea, has behaved in the most extra- 
ordinary manner. Raised in heat, I planted 
the seedlings in Rose beds, which treatment suits 
rubro-coerulea very well. It has completely 
“ taken charge ” and proved a veritable Jack's 
Bean-stalk, for it has grown rampantly every- 
where and over everything, but without the 
sign of a flower. Plants in a stove house and 


-in a cool house have not flowered either. Can 


it be that this is a perennial climber that 
requires two years to make its growth? I 
shall try the inside plant again next year, but 
those out-of-doors will succumb in the winter. 

I have just returned from the Pyrenees, 
where the most interesting thing in the gar- 
dens was Lagerstroemia indica. This shrub, 
grown as standards, bushes, or small trees, 
makes the most extraordinary impression on 
one. There is not much flower in gardens, 
so far south, at the beginning of September, 
beyond Bignonias and Althaeas, so that the 
sight of the resplendent blaze of colour of 
the Lagerstroemia comes quite as a surprise. 
This is generally of the most vivid rose pink 
imaginable—more metallic, even, than Dorothy 
Perkins Rose. Instead of falling downwards 
the panicles of bloom stand up like those of 
the Horse Chestnut, which it somewhat re- 
sembles, and one sces no leaves at all—such 
is the quantity of bloom. The petals are like 
the daintiest crinkled silk, and it is called 
the Crepe Flower in the Southern States of 
America. It is also in mauve and in pale pink, 
and one tree, 25 feet high, in a hotel garden 
at Salies de Béaus, was (next to a Jacaranda) 
the most lovely thing I have ever seen. It 
had two or three pale grey stems, and above 
them clouds of mauve—the leaves like large 
Privet leaves. Would it be possible to grow 
it here in tubs, I wonder, in a cool house or 
even a coach-house in winter (for there is 
often frost in the Pyrenees), standing it out- 
side in summer like an Oleander? Or is there 
not sufficient heat in our sun to ripen its 
wood? Perhaps some readers of Gard. Chron. 
may have grown it years ago, when conserva- 
tories existed. Nearly every farm had one in 
its bit of garden, as well as all the private 
gardens. Alice M. Martincau. 








GARDEN NOTES FROM S.W. SCOTLAND. 


THE effect of autumnal colour in dying 
foliage is usually left to chance; there must 
be few places where, as in Sir George Holford’s 
grounds at Westonbirt, trees and shrubs have 
een planted with specific intention to secure 
and enhance it. But nature is generous and 
does not rely upon human design to kindle the 
fleeting glories of October. Fleeting they must 
be on each individual plant; but there is a 
long succession of change, especially after such 
a streaming August and September as we have 
had in western Scotland, At present, in mid- 
October, three plants outbid all others jn 
brilliant raiment, The first is a forest tree— 
Cercidiphyllum Japon icum; whereof the clear 
d sprays tell with exguisite 


carmine and go 
beside the silver-grey of Euca yptus 





effect 
coccifera (I think that is the species). The 
next is a shrub, the Swamp Blueberry— 
Vaccineum corymbosum—which does not ask 
for a swamp in our humid atmosphere, indeed 
rather resents it, preferring sound land, where 
it clothes itself at this season with vermilion 
more intense and more uniform than anything 
else we have here. Lastly comes a herb which 
came to me years ago from Glasnevin, and kas 
outlived its label. - I believe it is Rodgersia 
aesculifolia rosea; it has pink flowers and its 
leaves are now rich, soft crimson, a joy to 
behold. Presently the Azaleas will vie with 
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„its great leaves, 


through the winter, the fine twig 
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these in brilliancy, and 


already Funkia 


 Ñieboldii shines as a long, bright yellow margin 


to a carriage drive. The blue flowers of 
Aconitum ‘Wilsonii provide a cool relief to all 
this fiery colour, and may be relied on for a 
profusion of blossom when all others of the 
genus, except the rather dingy climbing A, 
Vilmorinianum, have gone to seed. 

Through summer and autumn we have teen 
waging unremitting war in the- borders against 
Polygonum polystachyum, which in an evil 


hour was admitted to the flower garden many 


years ago. The slightest relaxation of discipline 
would entail hopeless confusion, forasmuch as 
there is hardly any limit to the distance to 
which this Indian mountaineer will send its 
runners or to the depth at which it will plunge 
its roots. But in woodland it is priceless at 
this season, when it fills a glade with drifts 
of white flowers like fine lace-work and the 
air with far-flung fragrance. P. campanulatum, 
a Chinese newcomer, belongs to the same group 
of this most Protean genus, but is not s 
irrepressible, for although it spreads pretty 
freely, it does so above ground and may be 
kept in check. Although it begins opening 
its pink and white flowers in July, a couple 
of months earlier than P. polystachyum, it is 
still in full bloom now (October 16), and will 
continue until nipped by the first frost. It is 
a thoroughly desirable plant. P. cuspidatum 
is as uncontrollably rampant as P. poly- 
stachyum, without beauty of blossom to atone 
for it, and should not be planted anywhere, 
whereas P. sachalinanse may be allowed to flap 
like the ears of a young 
elephant, in some corner of the demesne whence 
it cannot gain access to lawn or border. 

Those who enrich (or dilute) garden craft 
with a smattering of botany may find pleasure 
in the contrast between these giant Knotweeds 
and the lowly, close-trailing P. vaccinifolium. 
now covered with bright pink spikes of flower oi 
Heath-like semblance, and a further contrast 1s 
furnished by the climbing type—P. bald- 
schuanicum and Aubertii, which run up a wail 
or sparely branched tree to a height of fifteen 
feet or more. There is some property in al 
species of Polygonum that. renders them 
unpalatable or poisonous to the all but omn- 
vorous rabbit; they may therefore be planted 
in woodland—the proper place for the robust 
kinds. 

Influence of the cold, wet summer of 192 
is still apparent in several plants, notably n 
Arum italicum, which it is good to allow a 
free run in some spare corner of the flower 
garden. This time last year such a corner wi 
brilliant with scores of closely clustered spikes 
of scarlet berries, this year there is not ie 
and whereas the summer and autumn at ae 
have been, in Scotland, as cold as mae 
1922, and even wetter, one cannot expect the 
Italian Arum to make much of a display ie 
1924. Last year Buddleia, Sedum ae i 
and Asters were peopled by dozens of 7 
Admiral butterflies, with a sprinkling i 
Painted Ladies—this autumn I have seen ou 
one of the former and none of the latter. 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 








PLANT NOTE. 


TED 


CERCIDIPHYLLUM JAPONICUM. 

In reply to the note by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
on Cercidiphyllum japonicum in Gard. pa 
October 13, p. 224, I believe it 1s regarded a 
tree in Japan, and the specimen he refers í 
must be a very fine one. Here we have re 
specimens growing as bushes, and, although they 
were planted in good soil about eight years T 
they are still only about five feet high, and t! 
same through. The colouring of the foliage A 
just now, most delicate and beautiful, but 
tenes will deepen as autumn wears on, and et 
gy wood Ww! 
be most attractive. I should be interested : 
know if there are any large trees of this ga 
in this country. R. W. Thatcher, Carlton Par 
Gardens, Market Harborough. 
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THE ROSE GARDEN. 


ROSE LEONIE LAMESCH. 


THis polyantha variety appears to be- falling 
into neglect and may be little known to those 
who have recently taken up Rose growing. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that Léonie 
Lamesch is unique in colour, form .and per- 
fume. Polyantha pompons are, as a class, defi- 
cient in fragrance. Such commonly grown 
varieties as Orleans, Jessie and Mrs. Cutbush 
are scentless; likewise those two varieties, with 

erfect miniature blooms, Cecile Brunner and 

erle d’Or. But the subject of this note is 
strongly perfumed, with an odour all its own, 
suggestive of Sweet Briar and fresh Apples. 

e colouring of Léonie Lamesch is just the 
kind to blend well with the Pernetiana reds 
and yellows, should a pompon be wanted as an 
addition to beds composed of this type of Rose. 


FIG. 91. ROSE PHYLLIS BIDE: A NEW ROSE-PINK POLYANTHA VARIETY. 


The flower is fully double, of a deep orange red 
with a golden centre, -and about the whole there 
is a gleam of copper. The flower buds are 
peculiar in'that they have a truncate, crumpled, 
. unpromising appearance; yet they unfold into 
very pleasing miniature, cup-shaped blossoms of 
unusual hues. : 
Polyantha pompons may be _ convenientl 
divided into two groups, viz. (1) those whic 
produce large clusters of bloom, like Jessie 
Orleans, its desirable’ sport, Coral Cluster, and 
Nurse Cavell; all of the latest and best; and 
(2) those which give only few-flowered sprays, 
like Cecil Brunner’and Perle d’Or, already men- 
tioned. ' Léonie Lamesch belongs’ to the’ latter 
group, with usually five to seven flowers to a 
spray. This paucity of flowers in a cluster may 
be ‘iaaiieeet ‘a drawback from the bedding 
standpoint. But Léonie carries its flowers erect, 
whereas some of the other group of polyanthas 
are apt to have their trusses of bloom top heavy, 


= would be the other Lamesch, Eugénie. 


so as to need artificial support. It is a free 
bloomer in the sense that one set of flowering 
shoots is soon followed by another. 

Léonie Lamesch is a useful Rose to cut for 
indoor purposes, as its buds, if not too tightly 
closed, continue their expansion in water, so 
that a bowl of this variety may be relied upon 
to look well for a week, provided care is taken 
to remove the individual flowers as their colour 
fades. -It blooms particularly’ well in the 
autumn, 

It is a great advantage to have free flower- 


ing varieties of such rich tints at this season of 


the year, as they harmonise better with the 
changing foliage around than do pinks, whites 
and pale shades generally. These are more in 
keeping with summer with their suggestion of 
coolness. | 


Léonie Lamesch cannot, unfortunately, be 


given the credit of withstanding rain well. 
This, I am inclined to think, is its chief defect. 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1923 (SEE P. 191). 


The advanced flower buds are apt to rot and 
go messy during a spell of wet weather. 
Against mildew and black spot it appears fairly 
well proof; but green fly shows rather a prefer- 
ence for it. 

Little need be said about its foliage, except 
that one can fairly well recognise the variety 
from its leaf alone. For a polyantha Léonie 
Lamesch is a strong grower, and should a bed 
be devoted to it and a low grower wanted for 
the outside, then the most fitting companion 
This is 

uite a dwarf variety, and much paler in hue. 

t is said to have a distinct odour of Violets, 
thongh I cannot say that I have detected it. 

Both varieties, Léonie Lamesch and Eugénie 


` Lamesch, were brought out by Lambert in 1899. 


In the former, at any rate, judging by its colour 
and scent, one imagines there must be some 
Austrian Briar in its parentage. J. 


Carlisle. 


- cription of this fine old perennial. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM (PYRETHRUM) 
ULIGINOSUM. 


ALTHOUGH its value %s considerably depreci- 
ated by the rise of the early-flowering Chrys- 
anthemum and the development of that 
grand plant, the old Chrysanthemum or 
Pyre uliginosum ought not to be 
quite neglected, . as it is able to with- 
stand more severe frosts without having its 
flowers disfigured. Then it is of considerable 
value in the back row of the border, where 
its stature renders it conspicuous and its blooms 
are very welcome, and afford good material for 
cutting late in the season. In the wild garden, 
also, it is serviceable in big cl and mas: 
and, when grown in quantity, will often supple- 
ment the supply of cut flowers at a time chen 





NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, 


such material becomes scarce in the open 
garden. Associated with the perennial Asters, 
or Starworts, it is of high worth indeed. The 
wonder is that no one seems to have done any- 
thing towards improving it, whereas with the 


_ C. maximum varieties there have been very con- 


siderable advances within a few years. Surely 
C. uliginosum would give useful varieties if 
some attention were paid to raising and select- 
ing seedlings with a view to continued work on 
the same lines. 


It seems almost unnecessary to give any des- 
It grows 
from five to even nine feet high, but if in dry 
soil it is liable to lose some of its lower 
leaves. It has good foliage, and a wealth of 
white flowers. with a greenish centre—much 
more pleasing than the term “ greenish ’’ would 
convey. It may be planted in spring or early 
summer. .S. Arnott. 
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THE BULB GARDEN. 


DARWIN TULIPS. 
(Concluded from page 237.) 
OrvHEeR Goop VARIETIES. 


ANDROMAQUE. A very distinct variety; large 
flowers of a bright garnet-red, white base; a 
stately plant; 29 inches, 

Psyche: A very large flower with long petals, 
colour rose, silvery inside, pale blue base; 27 
inches. 

Afterglow: A large globular flower, rose- 
shaded amber, edges of petals deep amber; a 
very remarkable flower when seen at its best, 
but not every bulb produces a good flower. 


The following is a list of varieties I have 
grown and discarded either from some weakness 
or on the too-much-alike principle :—Antony 
Roozen, a good, large flower, but with a cold 
look; Baronne de Ja Tonnaye, too much like 
Edmée; Centenaire—did not like the colour; Dal 
Ongaro, sends up too many flowers with de- 
formed petals; Donders, too small—Andrea 
Doria is far better; Dream, a pretty flower, 
but Mad Palio in the stalk and takes the ‘‘ fire ” 
badly; Edouard André, a large flower, but not 
A pleasing colour; Isis, too much like Feu Bril- 
ant. 

Madame Krelage is not distinct enough from 
Edmée; Moralis, a very fine flower at its best, 
but it is necessary to have a 20-yard bed to 
enable one to cut a good show bunch; Nora Ware, 
too small a flower; Princess Juliana, not quite 
distinct enough from several other cherry-reds ; 
Remembrance, too dull and funereal-looking ; 
Sophrosyne, nct distinct enough; Van Poortvliet, 
a pretty flower, but the plant is very given to 
“fire °’; The Sultan, too small and not a very 
good doer; Whistler, a very fine flower, but with 
us would always ‘‘ break ” into nasty streaky 
blooms; Yolande (Duchess of Westminster), a 
lovely flower, but a bad laster and a weak 
lant—Clara Butt and Julie Vinot are far 
etter; Gipsy Queen, quite a good purple 
maroon, but not equal to Leonardo da Vinci. — 

It is quite certain that really good 
flowers and really good bulbs will not 
be oblained from bulbs planted in poor 
soil. At ihe same time I do not think 
that any bulb likes fresh manure. In grow- 
ing Darwins by the acre we manure heavily 
the year before, giving from 20 tons to 40 
tons per acre of good stable or cow manure 
as a dressing; then grow a crop of Potatos— 
early sorts for choice. After the Potatos are 
lifted, the land is ploughed and harrowed, 
ready for planting the Tulips in October. This 
ensures a clean bed for the bulbs and soil 
which has been wel] broken up. This method 
is, of course, only applicable to cultivation 
on a large scale, but amateurs may learn 
something from the methods of professional 
growers, even if they do not follow them 
exactly. 

I have heard Hop manure highly spoken of, 
to be dug in before planting the bulbs, but 
have not tried it. What I have successfully 
tried, when there was a doubt about the soil 
not being rich enough, was a light dressing 
of peat moss stable manure spread on the 
surface during the winter—say, an even cover- 
ing of half an inch. This ‘‘ mulch” is very 
beneficial and is not unsightly. 

Darwin Tulips may either be planted in 
beds, some 5 inches apart, to fogm a massive 
display, or placed between such plants as 
Myosotis, double Arabis, Violas, or any other 
suitable covering plants; or they may be 
planted in clumps of from six to twenty 
bulbs in the herbaceous border. The partial 
shade of fruit trees or other deciduous trees 
is very favourable to the Tulips, as it enables 
the blooms to last nearly twice as long as they 
do in the full sunshine. 

Unfortunately the ground in such positions 
as these is apt to be poor, so the site 
chosen should be well prepared. It is a good 
plan to take ont a hole the right size for the 
group to be planted, about 4 inches deep; dig 
in some manure or Hop manure, place the 
bulbs in position—avoiding a too formal] group- 
ing—and then replace the top soil. Or leave 
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out the manure, but stir up the soil at the 
bottom of the hole, plant the bulbs, and give 
a top dressing of stable manure after planting. 

On strong soil I consider 2} inches of soil 
above the bulb to be sufficient; on light, dry 
soils, deeper planting may be better. Plant- 
ing should not be done too early, or the 
growth will come up in the very early spring, 
and is very likely to become injured by frost 
or hailstorms. I have had a fine crop of late 
Tulips entirely ruined by a twenty-minute 
hailstorm. 

Mr. Jacob and some other writers recom- 
mend November (about Lord Mayor’s Day) as 
the correct time for planting. This may be 
right for the amateur, but, where hundreds 
of thousands have to be dealt with, this date 
is too date. The land may be in good order 
when one starts operations, but it is sure to 
get wet, cold, and sticky before the work is 
finished. 

I think it is more important to put bulbs of 


Darwin Tulips into a comfortable soil-bed a little 


early than to put them into an uncomfortable 
one at what ‘s considered the correct time. 
So J would name the second week in October 
as a good all-round time for planting. 

In the spring, weeds must be kept down, 
but this must be done with great care, for, if 
the foliage, which is very easily cracked and 
broken, be injured, attacks of the dreaded 
“fire” are very likely to follow, with disas- 
trous results. This ‘‘fire’’ is a fangous disease 
following any damage to the foliage, either by 
frost, hail, or sometimes by sea fog. If the 
plants escape this plague, and decent weather 
occurs at flowering time, a glorious display 
may be looked for in the month of May, well 
repaying the outlay on bulbs and the work of 
planting and weeding. A small Dutch hoe 
(4-inch) is the best tool to use among bulbs. A 
careful worker can push it under the foliage 
of the plants, without doing any damage, and 
the stirring of the soii is of great benefit, apart 
from killing the weeds; caked or cracked soil 
is never good for growing plants. 

Certain growers leave their Darwin and 
other May-flowering Tulips in the ground for 
two or even three years, but I can state from 
long experience that on cur soil in Nottingham- 
shire this practice does not pay. The plants 
will flower the second year, but never so weil 
as the first, and the third year half 

them will have disappeared, and the 
remainder will be but ghosts of their former 
selves. The Tulip comes from a warmer 
climate than ours, and, no doubt, gets a 
summer baking, which ripens the bulbs 
thoroughly and enables them to withstand 
their natural enemies. Under our cooler con- 
ditions it requires annual lifting and artificial 
ripening to ensure success. 

As soon as the foliage has turned yellow or 
brown and the sap has returned to the bulb, 
and before it hag become dead and brittle, is 
the time to lift the bulbs. If left too long, 
the tops break off during the process of lifting, 
ard then it is often dificult to find the bulbs. 
We begin Jifting about the end of June or 
the beginning of July. 

All varieties of Darwin Tulips will not 
be ready at the same time, so it is best to 
commence with the earliest-ripening ones first. 
and follow on as they become ready. Remove 
the tops and as much soil as possible, and 
place the bulbes in shallow boxes or trays, and 
remove them at once to a shed or room, and 
keep them fairly warm and free from strong 
draughts, or all the new skins will split. As 
soon as the bulbs are dry, they should be 
cleaned, divided. and sorted into sizes, reserv- 
ing the full-sized bulbs for planting, and 
either throwing oway tho offsets or at planting 
time putting them closely together in a nursery 
bed to grow into flowering bulbs for another 
season. 

If lifting be done at the right time, and 
proper care be taken of the bulbs after lifting. 
there is no reason why the amateur should 
not have good bulbs for many years. 

I venture to add that the above notes on 
planting and lifting, etc., will apply equally well 
to all other late-flowering varieties as to Darwin 
Tulips. J. Duncan Pearson, Lowdham, 
Nottinghamshire. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE BABLIA* 


(Continued from page 238.) 

In a later period the bi-coloured varieties 
were preferred in some places, and such flowers, 
ordinarily white with coloured edges, were 
grouped under a separate name, i.e., Dahlia 
Parisiens, in France. One of the best known of 
the more recent varieties which is much appre 
ciated in Holland is the dwarf growing Hel- 
vetia, which was sent out by the Swiss origin- 
ator, together with another variety of the 
same character named Soleurois; the latter 
seems to have been lost. 

Apart from such exceptions to the rule, the 
single Dahlias as a class have never gained 
general popularity. With all other Dahlias of 
their period they had to give up their position 
in favour of the Cactus Dahlia. 

THE Cactus DAHLIAS. 


An occurrence which should later prove to 
have entirely altered the line of the produc- 
tion of new varieties occurred in 1872. It 
was then that a Dutch nurseryman, Mr. van 
den Berg, of Jutfaas, received with other plants 
some Dahlia tubers from Mexico. Although 
they were in very bad condition, he succeeded 
in flowering them, and he found that they pro 
duced brilliant coral-red flower heads with 
pointed florets, quite a new type, which he 
did not know. The Dahlia was offered in Mr. 
van den Berg’s catalogue ss D. Yuarezi, a 
name suggested by Mr. R. C. Affourtit, of 
Dahlia fame. 

The newcomer, however, did not attract any 
special attention. Tubers were sold to a French 
firm, but no one in France cared ffor it; from 
France it came into the hands-of an Overveen 
bulb firm with no other result, and only after 
it travelled from Overveen to England, where 
it at last reached the late firm of Henry 
Cannell, it received the appreciation and the 
honour it deserved. Shown at a meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society in September, 
1879, it created a sensation. Figures of it ap- 
peared in the leading British horticultural 
papers, and the nureerymen soon found that it 
better suited the taste of the public than the 
declining, old-fashioned show Dahlia. Hence 
the raising of seedlings was led in a new 
direction, and raisers tried to obtain more 
varieties with pointed petals. At the same 
time, old varieties which did not possess the 
qualities of a good old Show Dablia, and had 
more or less pointed petals, were carefully pre 
served and multiplied. So the old white Ariel. 
the bi-coloured picta formosissima, soon Join 
D. Yuarezi as the first varieties of a series 
which has later received the collective name 
of Cactus Dahlias. 

The rise of the Cactus Dahlias dates from 
about the year 1890. The considerable number 
of new seedlings yearly exhibited at autumn 
exhibitions showed a remarkably eteady im- 
provement. I very well remember the sur 
prise caused by the champions of 1894: Match- 
Jess, Gloriosa and Lady Penzance, that were 
of quite novel appearance. Tho improvement 
continued in such a degree that varieties more 
than three years old were not seen on show 
stands, as they would have been beaten by 
newcomers. As a contrast it may be remem 
bered that some of the leading old-fashioned 
Show Dahlias kept their position for twenty to 
thir ears. 

The Cactus type, from a round flower-head 
with pointed florets, became more and ae 
narrow petalled. The appearance of the flowe 
became entirely changed, and the older ae 
ties, which still had a certain advantage tor 
garden use, were, later, distinguished 89 
“ decorative ” Dahlias. | 

British growers have long held the monopo i 
of raising Cactus Dahlias, and the horan 
tural world owes to them many rema ti a 
varieties. Several growers in Germany, silent 
Belgium and Italy later also obtained exce Tort 
results, but notwithstanding the serious i 
to raiso Cactus Dahlias with long and es 
flower stems, the large proportion of the va 
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ties annually offered to the public had the 
drawback of hiding their flowers beneath the 
foliage. The most wonderful exhibition flowers 
were disappointing when planted in the amateur’s 
garden, aud consequently the strain, which in 
ita period of glory had almost completely out- 
shone the old ball-shaped Dahlias, began to 
decline when a new group made its appear- 
ance that better suited the garden demands. 
I refer to the Paeony Dahlias, whose sun 
began to rise twenty years ago. 
- Various MINOR CLASSES OF DAHLIAS. 


I have still to say a few words of certain 
groups that appeared and disappeared in the 
period of the Cactus Dahlias. The success of 
the latter evidently was responsible for the 
introduction of the single Cactus Dahlias, a 
strain with elegant flowers, raised by an 
English amateur grower, Mr. E. J. Lowe, and 
offered by the firm of Cannell thirty years ago. 

About the same time another gentleman 
grower, Mr. Girdlestone, raised a strain of 
very dwarf, small-flowered, single Dahlias, 
which were introduced under the name of Tom 
Thumb Dahlias by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
and highly recommended for beds and borders. 
The more recent Dutch strain of Mignon 
Dahlias raised by Mr. Dominicus, of Schiedam, 
is of somewhat similar character, the flowers 
being rather larger, and seems to have success- 
fully replaced the forgotten Tom Thumbs. 

Of the same age ag the single Cactus and 
the Tom Thumb Dahlias is a double Dahlia of 
quite a distinct type which came from France 
under the name of Grand duc Alexis. It was 
raised by Mons. Coutant, and produced enor- 
mous flowers of a pale lilac colour, in form 
more or less intermediate between an old ball- 
shaped and a decorative variety. 

In 1895. and later, some growers offered what 
they called Miniature or Pompon Cactus Dahlias, 
a name which very well suggests the character 
of the flower. 

All these examples prove that the variability 
of the Dahlia had enormously increased, and 
although these strains could not all keep their 
place, they have doubtless exercised their in- 
fluence on the further development of the 
Dahlia. 

(To he concluded.) 


LATE FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


By far the greater number of shrubs have 
their season of flowering in the early months 
of the year, and the planter has ample material 
to choose from when planting for a display from 
March to midsummer. For a display after this 
period the choice of subjects becomes much 
more limited, nevertheless there are many beauti- 
ful shrubs which flower from July onwards and, 
as the time of planting is near, the considera- 
tion of a few of those which are well worth 
growing may be of use to intending planters. 

Buddleia globosa is. a deciduous shrub from 
Chile, reaching a height of 10 feet or 12 feet. 
It has long, hoary, Willow-like leaves and orange- 
coloured flowers borne in large, terminal, globu- 
lar clusters about midsummer and extending 
into July. 

B. variabilis is a Chinese species about 10 
feet high with long racemes of lilac flowers 
which are very effective in late summer. 

Caesalpinia japonica is an interesting shrub 
with rambling, flexible shoots and red prickles. 
The leaves are long and of a pleasing green; 
the flowers, which are borne’ in racemes in 
July, are a bright canary yellow against which 
the reddish anthers show conspicuously. This 
shrub should be planted where it has plenty 
of room to develop. 

Calycanthus occidentalis is a much-branched. 
large-growing, North American shrub well worth 
growing for its highly fragrant and brightly 
coloured flowers. It should be given an open 
sunny position to favour free flowering. 

Ceanothus americanus, a dwarf shrub bearing 
terminal clusters of white flowers in summer, 
is quite hardy and may be planted in the front 
af the shrubbery. C. azureus is a much more 
beautiful species, but not quite so hardy and 
should be given a sheltered position; it is a 








delightful subject for training against a wall. 

There are several good garden varieties, amongst 

which may be mentioned Gloire de Versailles 

ine): Marie Simon (pink) and Indigo (dark 
ue). 

Clethra alnifolia and allied species are North 
American shrubs, the flowering period of which 
extends from July to October, and as the 
number of flowering shrubs which bloom during 
this period is very limited, they are most valu- 
able. They form loose bushes 6 feet to 8 feet 
high and bear erect racemes of white, bell- 
shaped, very fragrant flowers in profusion. They 
delight in a moist, peaty soil in which the 
majority of the so-called American plants flourish. 


Cytisus austriacus is of value because its 
effective yellow flowers are borne in abundance 
in July; C. nigricans, another Austrian late- 
flowering Broom, should be grown in every 
garden. Its branches are smothered with bright 
yellow flowers in July and August wd y 
ot 


plant remains a long time in beauty. 





FIG. 92.—FRUITING SPRAY OF BERBERIS BRACHYPODA VAR. GIBBSII : 
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quently reaches a height of 15 feet. It flowers 
sparsely in the young state, but older specimens 
are a glorious sight, every twig of the some- 
what straggling branchès being covered wıth 
flowers in their season. 

Hamamelis virginica, a species with Hazel-like 
leaves, is a sturdy North American shrub and 
the only autumn-flowering species of the genus. 
It has the narrow, twisted, bright yellow petals 
characteristic of all the Hamamelis flowers, 
and the blossoms are produced in dense clusters. 

Hibiscus syriacus is an upright-growing, de- 
ciduous shrub about 6 feet high and particularly 
valuable, because it flowers at the end of 
August, when few other shrubs are in flower. 
It thrives in well-drained, loamy soil in a 
position fully exposed to the sun. There are 
several good ginden varieties, ranging in colour 
from white to purple, both single and double 
forms being represented. 

Hydrangea paniculata and its variety grandi- 
flora are invaluable autumn-flowering shrubs 


R.H.S. AWARD 


OF MERIT, OCTOBER 6, 1923 (SEE P. 239). 


these Brooms do well in open, sunny positions 
and in poor soil. 

Deutzia crenata and its double variety are 
handsome Japanese shrubs which commence to 
flower about midsummer and continue into July, 
when the majority of the shrubs of this section 
have passed. 

Escallonia macrantha is a South American 
evergreen shrub with rich, glossy leaves and 
bright, Fuchsia-like flowers. It is perfectly 
hardy in the south and is worth the protection 
of a wall in the Midlands and north. 

Fuchsia Riccartonii, of garden origin, has the 
reputation of being the hardiest of the Fuchsias 
and is an excellent plant for summer and 
autumn floral display. It frequently makes a 
shrub of fairly large dimensions in the south. 

F. gracilis is a slender and beautiful species 
and appears to be equally hardy. Genista 
aethnensis, a native of Sicily, is not common 
in gardens, yet it flowers in July when flowering 
shrubs are none too plentiful. Its long, slender 
branches produce rich golden-yellow flowers in 
abundance, and it would be difficult to find a 
shrub better suited to a hot, dry soil. G. 
virgata flowers a little earlier, but extends its 
flowering period into July. It is probably the 
most beautiful of the taller Brooms and fre- 


from Japan. The huge, pyramidal-shaped heads . 
are composed entirely of sterile blossoms. Both 
may be grown as bushes or standards, but. in 
any case the plants should be pruned hard 
when they are dormant. 

Hypericum aureum is a North American shrub 
attaining a height of 4 feet, and very valuable 
for the front of the shrubbery. Its orange- 
yellow flowers. produced in August. are about 
14 inches across and have a large and con- 
spicuous mass of stamens in the centre which 
makes them very showy. Several other Hyperi- 
cums are well worth growing, not the least 
valuable being H. calycinum, an attractive plant 
forming a dense mass a foot or so high and very 
suitable for covering bare places on banks or 
under trees. 

Ligustrum lucidum has large, glossy. hand- 
some leaves and is the most ornamental of all 
the Privets. It reaches a height of 10 feet to 
12 feet and has large panicles of white flowers 
in July and August. L. Quihoui is still later, 
producing its terminal panicles of flower in 
late September, and for this reason alone is 
worth growing. 

Olearia Haastii is a valuable, evergreen, Box- 
like shrub from New Zealand. It is compact 
and slow-growing, and its branches are laden 
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with small, Daisy-like flowers in July and 
August. O. dentata has large, Holly-like leaves. 
but is not so hardy as O. Haastii and needs 
the protection of a wall. Spiraea ariaciolia is 
a well-known North American shrub reaching 
a height of 10 to 12 feet. The leaves are aark 
green above and silvery beneath; the plume- 
like clusters of creamy-white flowers are pro- 
duced in abundance. S. Douglasi forms a 
crowded bush of erect shoots 6 feet or 7 feet 
high, every shoot being terminated by a dense 
spike of rose-coloured flowers in August. S. 
Japonica and its varieties are handsome, dwarf 
shrubs, bearing larger flat corymbs of rosy 
flowers, and are amongst the most useful of 
summer and autumn-flowering shrubs. W. Auton, 
Pyrford Court Gardens, Woking. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editore do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents,] 


Red-plant Disease in Strawberries.—My atten- 
tion has been directed to an article in the cur- 
rent issue of the Journal of Pomology by 
Messrs. Peren and Ballad, of Long Ashton. In 
this article the joint authors point out that 
eelworms (Aphelenchus fragarieae) can always 
be found in the growing point of ‘‘ Red-plants."’ 
This is a most remarkable statement in view 
of the previous and equally emphatic state- 
ment sent out by Long Ashton that parasitic 
eelworms could not be found in affected plants. 

In my own reports to the officials of the 
Ministry of Agriculture I have repeatedly 

inted out that the eelworms were to be found 
in the very spot where the joint authors now 
claim to find them. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing point about the article, having regard to 
the correspondence which has taken place in 
the pages of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, is the 
following statement: ‘‘ We wish to extend our 
thanks to Dr. T. Goodey, of the London School 
of Tropical Medicine, for identifying eelworm 
material sent to him.’’ One can only assume 
from this that had I sent my eelworm specimens 
to the same authority, instead of attempting to 
get the Ministry’s pathologists to agree to my 
point of view, the accepted date of the 
discovery of the organism producing the disease 
would have been 1920 instead of 1923. The 
article in question contains nothing that 
is new to those who have studied the disease, 
and the ‘‘small leaf’? phase which led Captain 
Wellington to his theory of reversion is well 
known to growers as a form of the ‘* Red-plant 
or patch disease” which I have consistently 
maintained since April, 1920, was due to eel- 
worm and which the Long Ashton authorities 
attributed to mosaic. In view of this volte face 
it is not surprising to read that Messrs. Ballad 
and Peren consider that further correspondence 
is unnecessary (p. 149). I may add that the 
disease is even more general than the authors 
imagine, but that where first-class cultivation is 
carried out, with proper attention to such de- 
tails as the selection of runners,. rotation of 
crops, and manuring of ground, there is but 
little to complain of. W. H. Johns, Town Hall, 


Bermondsey. 


Holland Park Hall Show.—There is a small 
error in your report of the R.H.8. Show at 
Holland Park Hall. Your reporter states that 
there was only one entry in the County Class, 
comprising Somerset, Devon, Dorset, Cornwall, 
end Wilts; yet there was one other—myself. 
In your issue of October 15 you try to account 
for the comparatively small number of entries 
in the fruit classes, and suggest that the small 
amount of prize money is one of the causes. 
Doubtless that is true up to a certain point. 
but there are other reasons, Is the general 
management satisfactory? Is it not time that 
new and younger men were engaged to carry 
ont the judging—men who are now in harness’? 
I have no hesitation in saying, as a competitor 
for many years, that complaints are louder 
and longer in this respect each vear. Another 
cause, and probably the princinal one—whvy 
fruit growers do not like the Holland Park 
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Hall Show is that the exhibits are placed in 
the gallery, and the fruit exhibits are scattered 
all around the long, narrow space, which 
makes it very difficult to supervise the exhibits, 
consequently many of the dishes of fruit are 
stolen. My first prize dish of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin Apple was taken early on the Thurs- 
day morning. We fruit growers feel we are 
consigned to the background, being, so to 
speak, last on the list, and we long to return 
to the hall at Westminster. J. A. Stidston, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 

—— —— In your editorial comments on the 
recent exhibition at Holland Park Hall (see 
p. 213) you very rightly refer to the great 
Palling-off in quantity and quality of the fruit 
exhibits staged, as compared with the shows 
one recollects in days gone by. Granted this 
has been a bad season for hardy fruit, never- 
theless the oxhibits were not worthy of the 
R.H.S. You comment on the fact that the 
County Class for Kent was an absolute failure; 
this was once a very popular class, and splen- 
did fruit used to be staged in it. I believe 
there is a rule that, if a grower sells any 
fruit from his garden, he is considered to be 
a commercial grower, and is thus debarred 
from this show. Many of the best growers in 
Kent do sell surplus fruit, and a few years 
ago several of these were informed that, owing 
to this fact, their entries could not again be 
received. I venture to believe the fruit show 
has never been the same since that time. B.J. 
Mercer, Chart Sutton, Kent. 


Dr. Hogg.—Mr. Brotherston’s historical notes 
on page 218 are exceedingly interesting to a 
student in old London nurseries and kindred 
establishments. His remarks respecting Dr. 
Hogg, whom I knew quite well, induce me to 
add a personal note about him. He was a 
burly gentlen an—a great snuff-taker. It was 
to him and Mr. Monro, grandfather of the 
present proprietors of the great Covent Garden 
business, that I first came to London, and I 
had to decide whether I would enter the market 
trade or the plant and seed trade. I chose 
the latter. I remember Dr. Hogg asking the 
firm I was with to recommend him a sub- 
editor for the Journal of Horticulture, and we 
mentioned Mr. John Wright, then gardener to 
the Hon. Leslie Melville in Lincolnshire—a 
sound, practical writer. He was evidently the 
right man, as in Jater years he became editor. 
Dr. Hogg died a rich man, leaving about 
£80,000 made out of one or other of his ven- 
tures. Mr. Wright has also passed away, full 
of years, leaving three sons, all well known 
in the horticultural world. Donald McDonald, 
Hatton Garden. 


General Oglethorpe.—As success has followed 
the excavations made in the church at Cran- 
ham, Essex, by Dr. Jacobs, president of the 
Oglethorpa University, for the body of General 
Oglethorpe, the founder of the State of Georgia, 
U.S.A., increased interest is attached to a 
printed document in my possession, bearing the 
title: “ A Sermon Preach’d before the Trustees 
for Extablishing the Colony of Georgia in 
America. And before the Associates of the late 
lev. Dr. Thomas Bray for Converting the 
Negroes in the British Plantations, and for other 
good Purposes. In the Parish Church of St. 
Mary-le-Bow. March 15th, 1732.” This sermon 
occupies the first 32 pages, and is followed by 
18 more, comprising ‘‘ The General Account of 
all Monies and Effects received and expended 
by the Trustees.” For encouraging and im- 
proving Botany and Agriculture in Georgia, 
the donations mentioned are from Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bart., £20; His Grace the Duke of 
Richmond, by the hands of Mr. Robert Sedg- 
wick, £30; the Rt. Hon. James Earl of Derby. 
by the hands of Mr. Barnard Frederick, £50; 
Charles Du Bois, Esq., £10 10s.; James Ogle- 
thorpe, Esq., by the hands of Mr. Peter 
Simond. £5. Of this total of £115 10s., £75 
was, on October 4, 1732, given to Mr. William 
Houston, for half a year’s salary, advanced 
to enable him to proceed on his voyage to 
collect plants, etc. For use in the trustees’ 
cthce, James Oglethorpe contributed a large 
African Mahogany table. Gurney Wilson, Hay- 
wards Heath. : 
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A Fine Crop of Arran Comrade Potatos — 
I enciose a photograph [not suitable for repro- 
duction.—EDbs. ] of a crop of Potatos I have lifted 
this autumn, which I think almost constitutes 
a record. I planted one hundredweight of 
seed of the variety Arran Comrade on seven 
poles of ground, and I lifted 184 cwt. of good 
sound tubers. T. S. Lewendon, The Gardens 
Hoathly Hill, West Hoathly, Susser 


British Timber of Ancient Date.—One of the 
oldest existing specimens of native timber, that 
has been shaped by the hands of man, is 
the original haft of a stone axe from the 
Solway Moss, which was presented to the 
British Museum by Sir George Musgrave, Bart., 
in 1857. This prehistoric implement of wood 
and stone was discovered by a labourer at a 
depth of six feet, when digging peat in a bog 
near Longtown. The handle, which is 18 
inches long, and of various thicknesses from an 
inch to two inches in diameter, is in a very 
primitive condition, a hole having been formed 
at the thick end of sufficient size to allow the 
stone axe head to pass through, and to which 
it is secured by means of a wooden peg. It 
appears to have been water-worn, and is more 
inclined to be flat than round. The wood is 
of a dark colour, resembling Bog Oak, and 
though much twisted and warped, and inclined 
to be brittle, is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. Judging by inference, this haft of wood 
is of older date than either the coracle or 
dugout, rudely constructed boats that primitive 
man, by the aid of stone implements and fire, 
formed from the butt end of an Oak tree. Of 
timber that was made use of during the Roman 
period in this country, there are many examples, 
such as the piles of old London Bridge, the 
Roman boat found by the London County 
Council when excavating for the site of their 
new hall by the Thames side, and in the 
remains of a Roman bath which still exists 
under the Coal Exchange, near Billingsgate 
Market. Other existing remains of timber 
made use of by the Romans are to be seen in 
the museum at Kew, and include one of the old 
piles of London Bridge, taken up in 1827, and 
a block of Oak found below the Roman wall, 
when cutting the canal from Carlisle to the 
Solway Firth, in 1823, both of which are in 
a sound condition. Of timber that has been 
in use for from 800 to 1,000 years, there are still 
a few examples, as in the Tower of London, and 
in Greenstead Church, in Essex. which, though 
erected prior to the Norman Conquest, is in 
good condition. I have just had an oppor- 
tunity of examining some of the timbers from 
the original wooden castle that was erected 
on Rayleigh Mount, in Essex, in 1096. Some 
of the beams, which are 18 inches through, 
are in a remarkable state of preservation, 
and, indeed, may be looked upon as the oldest 
and best-preserved Oak wood of which we have 
an accurate record. These timbers were 
recently’ found in the carpenter’s shop, under 
ten feet of soil, and surrounded by a thick 
layer of bark and chips. These ancient speci- 
mens of British Oak are carefully preserved 
in Prittlewell Priory, near Southend-on-Sea. 
A. D. Webster. 


Long-Lived Palms.—It may interest some of 
your readers to know that I have two Palms 
growing in one pot, without drainage. They 
have lived here in those conditions for over 
forty years, and are still flourishing. Alice G. 
Pollock, York Terrace, Regent's Park. 


Autumn-flowering Roses.—The new Rose gar- 
den planted last November at Mrs. Finchett 
Maddock’s home at Cae Gwyn, Carnarvon, has 
proved a great success, and the flowering of 
the plants during September has been the 
admiration of all who have visited the gardens. 
The plants are remarkably clean and healthy, 
and at the end of September the following 
varieties were in full bloom:—Christine. ae 
Abel Chatenay, K. of K.. Padre, Isobel, 
Ophelia, Mrs. G. Shawyer, Modesty, gom 
Mrs. H. Stevens. Margaret Dickson Hemi 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin, Lady Hillingdon, oa 
McArthur. Lady Pirrie, and Admiral Wara. 
G., Carnarvon. 
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SOCIET IES. 


BRITISH MYOOLOGICAL. 


THe twenty-seventh annual meeting and 
autumn foray of the British Mycological 
Society was held at Windsor from September 
28 to October 3. On Saturday, Virginia Water 
was searched. Here, as throughout the foray, 
the amazing abundance of Amanita mappa 
was remarked, the nearly related A. phal- 
loides being extremely scarce. This has been 
a common experience during the present sea- 
son—at least, in the south. The more note- 
worthy finds were Russula azurea, Pleurotus 
pantoleucus, Cortinarius claricolor, C. pholi- 
deus, Polyporus adiposus, Tremellodon gela- 
tinosum, and Sparassis crispa, the burden of 
a specimen of the latter being shared by two 
members of the party. 

In the evening the annual meeting was held. 
Mr. J. Ramsbottom was elected President for 
1924, Miss G. Lister, Vice-President, and 
Messrs. W. J. Dowson and C. J. Sharpe to 
the Council. 

Several parties went out on Sunday, various 
parts of Windsor Park being visited. Addi- 
tional finds were Collybia longipes var. badius, 
Cortinarius dolabratus, Hebeloma longi- 
caudum, Inocybe rhodiola, Polyporus spumeus, 
and Daedalea biennis. In the evening Mr. 
F. T. Brooks gave his paper on ‘ Epidemic 
Plant Diseases.” The causes and conditions 
under which these epidemics arise were dealt 
with, and the importance of weather upon 
their development was emphasised. The nature 
of the delicate balance between host, parasite, 
and environment which determined the estab- 
lishment of a disease in an epidemic form was 
pointed out, and the modes of dissemination 
of thes2 diseases were discussed in detail. 
Special reference was made to Silver Leaf 
Disease of fruit trees, Wart Disease of 
Potatos, cereal rusts, and certain tropical 
diseases, such as those of rubber. Whenever 
possible, a parallel was drawn between the 
nature and incidence of epidemic disease in 
plants and in man. 

Burnham Beeches was visited on Monday. 
In this classical collecting ground Pleurotus 
lignatilis, Pholiota radicosa, Rozites caperata, 
Cortinsrius armillatus, C. argentatus, Inocybe 
pyriodora, and the two beautiful species of 
Hydnum, H. coralloides and H. erinaceus, were 
secured. Professor O. V. Darbishire gave his 
presidential address in the evening on “ Lichen- 
ology.” He first sketched the position of the 
systematists of the last century, giving a short 
account of Nylander (1822-1899) as typical of 
the school. Most of them were violently 
opposed to Schwendener’s theory of the dual 
nature of Lichens, feeling that the autonomy 
of the Lichen group was at stake. The old 
hostility has now almost gone; very few, if 
any, systematists are opposed to the physio- 
logical school. The present need of systematic 
lichenology is that Lichen groups, genera, and 
even species should be monographed so that 
the exact status of many species could be 
ascertained and many points of systematic and 
phytogeographical importance cleared up. The 
very great difficulty encountered at times in 
defining a Lichen species is in part due to the 
fact that the Lichen fungus, usually the pre- 
dominant partner from an anatomical point 
of view, has jettisoned the structural traditions 
of its free-living parasitic or saprophytic 
ancestors. In the Lichen structure the fungus 
has to adapt itself to very stringent conditions 
of growth. The result is that the rock forms 
of two allied species will often be more like 
one another in structure than they are like 
their respective normal bark-inhabiting parent 
forms. 

The development, structure, and growth of 
Lichens depend upon the amount of available 
water. As transpiration is a much slower 
process than ahsorption, the Lichen fungus 
absorbs water and stores it for the henefit of 
the Alga. Lichen evolution is proceeding along 
very definite lines from the flat erustaceous. 
but areolate, to foliaceous, upright foliaceous. 
and finally true fruticulose forms. The highest 
physiological differentiation is reached in such 
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forms as Cladonia, where the stem and dorsi- 
ventral leaf are clearly separated. 

The foray on Tuesday was to Brockhurst 
Wood and Stoke Common. The former pro- 
vided Hygrophorous conicus, Pleurotus sapidus, 
P. revolutus, Panus torulosus; the Common 
many burnt-ground species, as well as Helotium 


_luteolura and a species of Pustularia. 


Mr. Carleton Rea gave a talk in the evening 
on the principle species found during the 
foray This innovation was much appreciated, 
as the remarks were characteristic. A com- 
munication by Sir H. C. Hawley dealt with 
the Fungi found in August on a blackbird's 
nest—fourteen species were identified, ten of 
them Pyrenomycetes. Mr. J. Ramsbottom read 
a short paper on ‘‘ Mushrooms and Toadstools,”’ 
which had been bruudcasted a few days previ- 
ously. Black Park, Langley, was to have been 
worked on Wednesday, but the day was so 
wet that very little searching could be done. 
However, some additional species were en- 
countered, the chief being Pluteus cervinus 
var. Bullii, and P. eximius, both on sawdust, 
Leptonia incana, Psilocybe canobrunnea, and 
Coprinus picaceus. 

The last paper of the meeting was an account 
by Mr. Ramsbottom of an unpublished mono- 
graph on Discomycetes by Mr. M. C. Cooke. 
The meeting was in every way a success, and 
many rare species were found. Most of the 
papers were followed by interesting discussions. 


CARDIFF GARDENERS’. 


AT the meeting of this Association, held on 
October 16, Mr. H. Wilkins presided, and a 
very interesting and instructive lecture was 
given by Mr. G. Chambers, of the Monmouth 
Education Committee, Abergavenny, on Hardy 
Fruit Cultivation. Planting an orchard and the 
effects of transplanting on the roots and subse- 
quent growth were points ably dealt with. 
Mr. Chambers brought to the notice of those 
present the advantages that may probably result 
when the pruning and manuring of fruit trees 
are considered together. He hinted that more 
might be heard of this subject in future. 

r. G. Upham has given a silver cup to the 
Association to be won by the highest aggre- 
te points awarded to exhibitors at the meet- 
ing held during the session 1925-1924. The 
prize given ny Messrs. W ‘Treseder for 
A dishes of Apples was awarded to Mr. W. 
avies. 


rem 


BRISTOL AND DISTRIOT GARDENERS’. 


Tux usual fortnightly meeting of this 
Association was held at St. John’s Parish 
Rooms on October 11, when Mr. D. Ingles 
presided over a good attendance. Mr. J. Bant- 
ing, the lecturer, took for his subject ‘ Trees 
and Shrubs of Tortworth Court.” A fine col- 
lection of choice and rare trees is grown at 
Tortworth. Mr. Banting gave -advice as to 
planting, protection, etc., and he was provided 
with many specimens, with labels attached, 
which he described and then handed to the 
audience. Amongst the species dealt with, the 
more important were the Acers, Quercus, 
Juglans, Aesculus, Fagus, Fraxinus, Pyrus, 
Rhus, Tilia, Carya, and Crataegus. The 
lecturer also referred to the various uses to 
which some of the less common trees are 
put, and at the close of the meeting he was 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

The prizes offered for a vase of Roses were 
won by Messrs. GRIEVE, WARREN, Brep, and 
Hessy in the order named, and for a lady’s 
spray Mr. MrppLeton and Mr. Misror led. 





INQUIRY. 


RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS BERRIES. 


A CORRESPONDENT is anxious to obtain large 
quantities of the berries of the Buckthorn, 
Rhamnus catharticus, for medicinal purposes. 
If any of our readers are in a position to supply 
these in quantity will they please communicate 
with us as quickly as possible. 
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Obituary. 


Joseph Hargate Olibran.—Mr. J. H. Clibran, 
founder of the firm of Clibrans, nurserymen 
and seedsmen, of Altrincham and Manchester, 
passed away on the 17th inst., in his 82nd 
year. It is well over half a century since he 
tirst commenced, in Altrincham, what has since 
become one of the largest businesses of its 
kind in the country. Of a quiet, retiring 
disposition, the late Mr. Clibran possessed 
extraordinary activity, and devoted himself 
wholeheartedly to his business, in which he dis- 
played exceptional ability for organisation, and 
an unusual capacity for detail. He was not the 
type of man who sought or desired pon 
publicity, but, nevertheless, he was well known 
to the older generations of nurserymen. Never 
of robust constitution, of late years he had been 
in failing health. About fifteen years or 20 
ago, he relinquished active direction of affairs, 
handing the business over to his son, Mr. 
William Robert Clibran, the present proprietor. 
The funeral, attended by all the surviving 
members of his old staff, relatives and 
numerous friends, took place at Bowdon Church 
on the 20th inst. 


John Yates, M.A.—We regret to record the 
death at Redford, Cabrach, Banffshire, of Mr. 
John Yates, M.A. Born in 1832, Mr. Yates 
had reached the patriarchal age of 91. Origi- 
naily engaged in farming work, his keenness to 
learn led him to A berdan University, where 
he graduated in Arts in 1861, thus having been 
a graduate of sixty-two years’ standing. Mr. 
Yates was a keen botanist, and from 1880 until 
this year he was the honorary treasurer and 
secretary of the Banffshire Field Club. He 
was the discoverer of some of the most un- 
common varieties of plants in his native county, 
and collaborated with Professor Craib in com- 
piling The Flora of Banffshire. In recogni- 
tion of his long and devoted service to the 
affairs of the Field Club, it was only on 
August 24 last that a number of representatives 
of the Club journeyed to Redford, a picturesque 
and rugged district, and made Mr. Yates the 
recipient of his portrait and a lounge chair, the 
gifts being handed over b Sheriff-Substitute 
More, the President of the lub. The function 
was a peculiarly pleasant and interesting one. 
Mr. Yates was unmarried. 


Robert Johnston Paton.—It is with deep re- 
gret we learn of the death, on the 17th inst., of 
Mr. B. J. Paton, J.P., one of the directors of 
the firm of Messrs. Samsons, Ltd., nurserymen, 
florists and seedsmen, of Kilmarnock. Mr. 
Paton was an expert in horticultural matters, and 
always ready to give the benefit of his know- 
ledge and experience to amateurs needing advice 
on horticultural subjects. He was also greatly 
interested in agricultural matters, and was for 
seven years President of the Kilmarnock 
Farmers’ Society. An excellent sportsman, he 
nevertheless found time to take a keen interest 
in public affairs. Mr. Paton had not been in 
good health for several years, but his decease 
came as a very great surprise to all who knew 
him. The funeral was of a public character, 
and attended by many prominent horticulturists 
from the district in which Mr. Paton had lived 
so long, and wherein he was very highly 


respected. 








TRADE NOTES. 





Arver the closing of their Dublin branch for 
a period of sixteen months, Messrs. Alex. Dick- 
son and Sons, Ltd., of Newtownards and 
Belfast, have re-opened their premises at 61, 
Dawson Street, Dublin, and are prepared to 
execute orders from thut address as before. 
The many friends of Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons will regret to learn that their financial 
and material loss at Dublin has been very 
heavy, and that they have passed through a 
time of great and continuous anxiety. A 
brighter prospect is now in view. 
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NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


Latest PATENT APPLICATIONS. 
25,000.—Cuthbertson, J .—Preserving fruit, etc. 
October 8 


24,011.—Chapman, A.—Device for preventing 
in etc., ascending trees, etc. Septem- 


Specurications PUBLISHED Tus MONTE. 


204,442.—Stevenson, R.—Method of and means 
for germinating qualities of hard clover and 

other hard seeds. 
diffusing 


So o orun ao ha a 

paratus for gardens and like purposes. 

204,216 — Moore, G. E.—Device for planting 
seed Potatos or like purposes. 

203,864.—Headley, F. H, and Gruchy, W. A. 
De.—Fruit picker. 

189,419.—Gradl, J.—Manufacture of artificial 
manures. 

205,554.—Elias, J. J. M.—Machine for planting 
cuttings. 

203,557.—Paul, W.—Machines for trimming 
Strawberry beds and the like. 

203,615.—King, F.—Shears or device or machine 
for clipping or shearing hedges, or banks, 
or grass patches, ur the like. 

AxsstRact PUBLISHED THis MONTE. 


Supporting and Training Plants.—Patent 
No. 22,079.—Mr. F. Lee, of Cressey Fields, 
Alfreton, Derbyshire, has devised a useful 
system of supports for growing kitchen garden 
produce such as Peas, Beans, etc. It consists 
of two rows of vertical or inclined rods fixed 
to a base frame which can be staked down to 
the ground with the plants between the rows 
of rods. Inclined rods are fastened to longi- 
tudinal bars which are detachably connected to 
tranverse pieces. The rods may be con- 
nected together hy wooden rails and braced by 
horizontal, transverse, and diagonal stay rods 
or wires. The two sets of rods may be vertical, 
or may meet at their upper ends. The rods 
may be detachably secured to the frame mem- 
bers in groups. 

This list is specially compiled for T'he Gard- 
eners’ Chronicle, by Messrs. Rayner and Co., 
Registered Patent Agents, of 5, cery Lane, 
London, from whom all information relating 
to Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs can be 
obtained gratuitously. 

Messrs. Rayner and Co. will obtain printed 
copies of the published specifications and 
abstract only. and forward on post free for the 
price of 1s. 6d. each. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPLE INFESTED WITH A GRUB: Æ. ©. The 
injury to your fruit of Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Apple has been caused by the Codlin moth. 
Place grease bands around the trees now, and 
in spring, just before the blooms have ex- 
panded, spray the trees with arsenic of lead, 
and again just after the petals have dropped. 


Browries amono Frurr Crop: H. B. The 
presence of flies among fruit crops has been 
very marked this year, and the trouble seems 
to be generally distributed. The position 
seems to have pesn brought about by several 
contributing causes. As pointed out in your 
letter, wasps have been very scarce this year, 
and this seems to be a general condition all 
over the country. Most le now know 
that up to the end of July the wasp is respon- 
sible for the death of a very large number of 
insects, as up to this time they are almost 
entirely carnivorous. hy they were scarce 
it is more difficult to state. It is, however, 
a recognised fact that warm, moist winter 
conditions are very unfavourable to insects 
hibernating as larvae, pupae or adults (though 
not necessarily to eggs), and the last winter 
was remarkably warm and moist. Another 
contributing factor to the presence of flies on 
fruit was the extraordinary amount of bird 
damage. This year birds did a most 
exceptional amount of damage. Such Pears 
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as were produced were severely bird 
ked (as usual, close to the stalk), 
and Apples also suffered eariy and ex- 
tensive damage. Tits were observed doing 
this damage, and possibly other small birds 
were also responsible. 
proved attractive to flies, and to such an 
extent did this occur that the worker on the 
land was convinced that the flies had 
‘blown ” the fruit. This, however, would be 
directly against the usual habits of any of 
the flesh-blowing flies, and in view of the 
undoubted prior bird damage, is an unneces- 
sary hypothesis. The presence of flies in 
wasp-netted vicinities is more difficult to 
explain. The most likely explanation is that 
they were brought in with manure as larvae, 
and bred out inside the vinery. If no manure 
had been brought in to the vinery it would 
poini to the wasp netting not being effective. 
robably you are in the best position to form 


a judgment on this point. At any rate, it 


is unlikely that the particular conditions . 


acting this season will be repeated often, and 
therefore the situation is not such as to 
demand special care in the future. 


Booxs: 7. B. The best work on Grapes is 
Vines and Vine Culture, by the late Mr. A. 
Barron, and this may be obtained from our 
Publishing Department, price 5s. 9d. post 
free. J. B. An inexpensive work on trees 
of the nature you desire is 7'rees and Shrubs, 
by Mr. W. Dallimore, which can be obtained 
from Messrs. Cassell and Co., La Belle 
Sauvage Yard, E.C., price 1s. 3d. 


CELERY UNHEALTHY: W. W. Without know- 
ing all the conditions under which the crop 
was grown, we suspect that your Celery plants 
have received an overdose of manure, solid 
or liquid. 


COMMELINA AND CERATOSTIGMA: H. Raise the 
Commelina each spring, from seed, Neither 
of the other plants is quite hardy, and in the 
case of these and other plants similarly tender, 
a stock of young plants should be kept in 
reserve. They are easy to raise from cuttings. 
A loose straw cover will in most years pre- 
serve old plants. The Ceratostigma may be 
enveloped in rough straw, which is an efficient 
protection for shrubby plants. 


Correction. — The Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, draws attention to an 
error which has crept into © 195 of our 
issue of the 29th ult. He writes: ‘In an 
answer to a correspondent it is stated that the 
growth found on lawns is not a fungus, but 
one of the thalloid Liverworts (Hepaticae). 
The remainder of the answer clearly shows 
that the plant referred to is a Nostoc, one of 
the lower Algae (not Hepaticae), which not 
infrequently appears after rain on lawns and 
gravel paths, and to which the name ‘ shoot- 
ing stars’ has been applied.” 

The foregoing note was sent to our expert who 
na the reply on p. 195; he replied as 
follows :— 


‘“ If the growth found on a lawn was really 
Nostoc, I was misled by its condition, having 
never seen this Alga in a half-dried state. 
The clue as to its greasiness was taken from 
the description given by the correspondent, 
and this might Ta been regarded in a 
variety of ways. Spirogyra may be both 
black and greasy, but it certainly was not 
this. The organism I examined was lobed 
and so spongy that I never suspected Nostoc, 
otherwise I would have put it in water and 
laced it under the microscope. Unfortunately 
i have destroyed the material.” 


EVERGREEN SHRUB FOR a HEDGE: G. T. F. 
The best evergreen shrub for a hedge in a 
shady place is Aucuba japonica. If this is too 
robust in growth, the common Box, Buxus 
sempervirens, may be substituted, but the 
position for Box should not be dark, nor the 
soil dry. 


FERTILISER FOR 
MAYES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Good- 
A fertiliser compounded of four parts 


These pecked places, 
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superphosphate, two parts sulphate of am. 
monia, and one part sulphate of potash would 
be very rich, and not more than half a pound 
to a pound should be added to each bushel of 
soil for top dressing your Chrysanthemums. 


GARDENER’S CLAIM FOR EXPENSES AND Bonvs: 
J. G. It would seem that you have been badly 
treated by your employer, but the difficulty 
appears to lie in the absence of any written 
agreement on the subject of expenses. If 
legal proceedings are taken it will be for the 
Judge to decide whether he believes 
statement or that of the employer, if the 
latter should be prepared to swear that he 
made no promise whatever to pay the 
expenses in question. The same remarks 
apply to bonus on sales. With regard to the 
expenses of removal, you have no claim unless 
you can prove that your employer agreed to 
pay these, or else that your employer held out 
to you that he might regard the appointment 
as a permanent one without having any inten- 
tion of keeping you beyond the end of 
October. This, of course, would be a moat 
difficult matter to prove, and even the fact 
that it had been the practice to take a fore 
man only from April to October in previous. 
years would not be suflicient evidence in your 
favour. You had better consult a local 
solicitor and endeavour to bring pressure to 
bear on the employer to adopt a reasonable 
attitude. 


NaMeEs oF Prants: W. D. K. Selaginella un- 
cinata; you can probably obtain plants from 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Sheen Road Nurseries, 
Richmond.—G. B. 1, Crassula falcata; 2, 
Hypericum Androsaemum.—W. S. 1, Cedrus 
Libani; 2, Taxus baccata; 3 and 7, Forms ot 
Cupressus Lewsoniana; 4, Veronica Ander- 
sonii var. variegata ; 5, Forsythia suspensa; 
6, Solanum jasminoides; 8, Cupressus obtusa 
var. densa.—A. B. H. The white flower is 
Cornus macrophylla, and the lilac one Elsholt- 
zia Stauntoni. 


Potatos WITH SCABBY SKINS: J. B. The scab- 
bing of your Potato tubers is only superficial 
and will not affect the eating qualities of the 
tubers. This complaint is physiological and 
is caual attributed to mechanical injury by 
the soil. 


PROTECTION or Danrra TuBERs: H. Plants of 
Dahlias grown from old tubers keep through 
the winter much better than those from 
cuttings struck in spring. The chief points 
to observe are not to let frost damage the 
stems, to let about a foot of stem remain. 
not to shake all the soil from the tubers in 
lifting—dry soil being a good preservative— 
and to store the roots in a dry, frost-proof 
room or cellar. A thick layer of chaff, Beech 
leaves, or Cocoanut-fibre refuse will act as 
perfect preservatives of ground plants. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA AS A DRESSING FOR 
Lawns: H. T. W. You would not be well 
advised to apply sulphate of ammonia in the 
autumn. but we recommend you to give the 
lawn a dressing of basic slag now and use the 
ammonia fertiliser in the spring at the rate of 
about half an ounce to the square yard. 
Nitrogenous fertilisers encourage the growth 
of Grasses, which in time will crowd out the 
weeds. The application may be made at fort- 
nightly intervals in the spring. 


Tomatos DIsEasED: 7’. R. The roots of your 
Tomato plants are badly infested with eel- 
worm. We advise you to lift every portion of 
the roots from the soil and, together with the 
plants, destroy them by burning. The soil 
will be infected for another crop, and we ad- 
vise you to remove all the old compost from 
the border and substitute fresh soil that has 
been sterilised by baking. The old soil that 
is removed should not be placed near growing 
crops, but buried very deeply in an out of 
the way part of the garden. 

Communications Received. — P. P.—H. 8. L.— 
A. W., thanks for 2s. 6d. for R.G.O.F. Box—M. C. 
—Horti—¥. H—W. K.—T. W.—J. H.—G. C.—H. F- 
—@. H. H—A. C. 8--C. T.—H. D.—J. J. 
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So long ago as 1907, Prof. 


Rust Biffin discovered that resist- 
of ance to Stripe Rust (Puccinia 

Wheat. glumarum) is a character 
which, like many others 


possessed by plants and animals, is handed 
on from parent to offspring. He showed, 
moreover, that resistance to this rust fungus 
reappears in the second generation of a cross 
between a resistant and a susceptible variety 
of Wheat. Yet in spite of this discovery 
epidemics of rust still afflict the Wheat crops 
of the world, reducing yields by so much 
as fifty per cent. Thus in Minnesota during 
the ten-year period 1911-1920, rust was epi- 
demic in three years, 1916, 1919 and 1920. 
In the years when rust was not epidemic 
the average yield of spring Wheat was 15.4 
bushels per acre; in the rust-epidemic years 
it was only 8.6 bushels per acre, truly a 
case, so far as farming profits are con- 
cerned, of the lean kine devouring the fat 
kine. An impatient person, knowing but 
little of rusts or research, might conclude 
in view of these facts that all the labours of 
science in relation to the suppression of rust 
have been in vain. Such a conclusion is 
singularly ill founded. In order to show 
how erroneous it is, a brief account is 
given of recent progress* on the experi- 
mental investigations of rust and rust 
resistance. The problem of preventing 
attack by rust is a complex one, ‘or 
there are several different species of rust 
fungus parasitic on Wheat. There is the 


* “Wheat Stem Rust from the Standpoint of Plant 
Breeding.” By H. K. Hayeg and E. C. Stakman. 
Aola Experiment Station. No. 300. Journal 

eries. 


Stripe Rust fungus, Puccinia a ee 
which is that investigated by Prof. Biffin in 
the researches already referred to; there is 
the Crown Rust, Puccinia coronarum, and 
the Black Stem rust, P. graminis, which 
though responsible for less damage to Wheat 
in this country than is caused by certain 
other rusts, works havoc, as has been shown 
in crops of spring Wheat in Minnesota. 
Each of these parasitic species does evil 
after its kind, and the power, unfortunately, 
of resistance to attack by one species does not 
mean power of resistance to all. Hence the 
plant breeder who desires to endow the 
world with rust-resistant varieties of Wheat 
must be content to deal with one rust at a 
time. Along these lines good progress has 
been made and it is well known that hybrid 
varieties of Wheat have been produced at 
Cambridge by Prof. Biffin which combined 
resistance to Puccinia glumarum—Stripe 
Rust—with other desirable qualities. These 
resistant varieties retain their resistance 
generation after generation. But in the case 
of other _rusts, graminis, for example, 
it appears from the researches of Messrs. 
Hayes and Stakman (loc. cit.) and other in- 
vestigations that the problem of resistance 
is not so simple. The reasons why the 
solutjon is proving more difficult are two: 
the versatility of the rust species and the 
sterility of potentially resistant hybrids. 
Puccinia graminis, among the recognised 
multitude of fungi known to bring about 
disease in plants, was one of the first to be 
discovered. So long ago as the seventeenth 
century, relation was discovered between the 
presence of the Barberry and the prevalence 
of the pest, and laws were passed both in 
France and North America requiring the 
extirpation of the common Barberry from 
the neighbourhood of corn-land—laws which 
it is to be feared were more honoured in 
the breach than the observance. In any 
case, Puccinia graminis, which is now known 
to belong to that class of organism to which 
a change is essential, still flourishes. It 
spends the spring of each year in the Bar. 
berry, goes away for the summer to the 
Wheat field, does nothing in the winter and 
resumes its Barberry existence in the follow- 
ing spring. Whether it is due to the stimu- 
lating effect of change of habitat or to 
some other cause is not known, but the 
fact is certain that Puccinia graminis is a 
species composed of numerous races and 
that these different biological races may be 
distinguished from one another if not by 
size, or shape, or colour, yet by their power 
of attacking the Wheat plant. It is as 
though some were more savage than others 
—able to enter and maintain themselves in 
the tissues of a given variety of Wheat, 
whereas a less savage race of the rust might 
not enter alive. This being the case the 
problem of breeding varieties of ‘Wheat 
which shall possess powers of resistance to 
P. graminis becomes at once clearer and 
more complex. Restated, it means the 
breeding of Wheat varieties resistant to all 
—including the most “savage ”"—biological 
races of Black Stem rust known to occur in 
the country in which the Wheat is to be 
grown. To do this, however, means that 
the different biological races have to be dis- 
covered and their powers of infecting Wheat 
of the varieties to be used for cross breeding 
have then to be ascertained. The magnitude 
of this task on which Messrs. Hayes and 
Stakman are engaged may be judged from 
the fact that the number of biologic races of 
P. graminis is very large—in Minnesota 
upwards of thirty-six races have been iso- 
lated. Fortunately, the races. although 
numerous, appear to be stable. Their appe- 
tite does not. as was once believed, grow by 
what it feeds-on; in other words, a race 


does not apparently work itself up into a 
State of greater virulence by living on a 
variety of Wheat which falls an easy victim 
to it. Each race appears to retain a fixed 
power of infection so that it may be investi- 
gated, ticketed and put away for further 
experimental use. Once a set of the bio- 
logical races has been obtained and their 
relative powers of infecting a variety of 
Wheat ascertained, it is, of course, easy to 
ascertain, e.g., by cultivating a few seedlin 

Wheat plants in a greenhouse, the degree o 

resistance of other varieties (and species) of 
Wheat. This the authors have done in the 
case of several varieties of common Wheat. 
It is a relief to find from the result of their 
experiments that varieties exist (of winter 
Wheat) which are absolutely immune to 
nearly all the biological races of P. graminis ; 
such a variety is Kanrid, used for breedin 

purposes. This variety was crossed wi 

Marquis—which is a susceptible spring 
Wheat. In the third generation varieties were 
obtained which combined the “earliness ” of 
Marquis with the resistance of Kanrid. In- 
vestigations carried out by inoculating seed- 
lings with spores of the different biological 
races of P. graminis show that varieties 
belonging to certain types of Wheat, e.g, 
Triticum durum and T. dicoccum, also possess 
great powers of resistance to the rust, but 
the difficulty of making use of this desir- 
able qualitv is rendered very great by reason 
of the high degree of sterility which exists 
in the hybrids between these types of Wheat 
and those of common Wheat. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the complexity of the problem, 
such good progress is being made towards 
its final solution that the more sanguine, at 
all events, may hope that there may come a 
time even in this world when moth and rust 
shall not prevail. er ag 


er ED ¢ 
John Snell Memorial Medal.—Thé National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany announces thet 
the medal to commemorate the late Mr. Jdtin 
Snell has been awarded for the year 1922. to 
Mr. G. C. Gough, an Inspector of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, in recognition of the fact that 
the full development of. immune forms of 
Potatos was due to his original observations of 
the existence of immune forms in, certain in- 

fected gardens. | = 


Henry Eckford Memorial Medal.—On the occa- 
sion of the Annual General Meeting of,'the 
Nationa] Sweet Pea Society, held at the Raya 
Horticultural Hall. Westminster, on Tuesday, 
the 30th ult., the announcement was made that 
the Trustees of the Henry Eckford Memorial 
Fund had awarded the H Eckford Memorial 
Medal for 1923 to Mr. Charles H. Curtis, 
Managing Editor of the Gardeners’. Chronicte, 
for “good work done in connection with Sweet 
Peas.” Mr. Curtis was one of the founders of 
the N.S.P.S., and for many years acted as its 
Hon. Secretary ; during the year just ended, and 
during the Society’s coming-of-age ‘year, he was 
Chairman of Committee. He has also been 
Chairman of the Society’s Floral Committee, 
and in former years was one ‘of the Editors of 
the Society’s Annual. PE Se e aad oe 


Celmisias and Olearias.—A neat little- booklet 
dealing with two prominent genera of New 
Zealand plants* has been issued by the Otago 
Daily Times. These genera are Celmisia and 
Olearia, and the former is dealt. with in a 
most interesting manner by Sir G. Fenwick, 
whose contribution gains additional interest from 
the copious notes by Mr. James Speden, an 
acknowledged authority on these Mountain 
Daisies of New Zealand. Nine illustrations ac- 
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‘company the text, in which about two: dozen 
e@pecies are described. Sir G. Fenwick writer 





* New Zealand Native Flara. 1, Celmisias, by Sir 
G. Fenwick; 2, Olearias, by James Speden. Ot 
Daily Times ‘and Witness ‘Newspapere Co., Ltd., 
Dunedin, New Zealand. ' og le gg Oa 
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in high praise of the fine spirit of those men 
who year by year make trips to those scattered 
regions where Celmisias and other alpine plants 
may be found. He quotes from one collector 
who was successful in obtaining plants of 
Celmisia Adamsii at Coromandel: ‘‘ Sunday 
dawned bright and fair—a rarity at this time 
of the year here. At about 9 a.m., I set out 
on a horse from the stables, rode six miles and 
then walked along a spur for two or three 
miles to the edge of the bush, headed for the 
top. I believe there is a track through, but I 
mever struck it. After a very short climb, to 
my surprise I found myself at the base of the 
castle-like rocks, which stand out boldly on the 
summit. Here, within fifty or one hundred feet 
of the top, grew about a dozen plants of 
Celmisia Adamsii, the only ones as far as I 
could see. Their location was in the crevices 
of the rocks. The height of Castle Rock is 
1,250 feet. On the way back I got bushed, 
and fell down several mine shafts or depressions 
which were overgrown with scrub; but I got 
back safely about 8 p.m. A search party had 
been sent out for me, but I missed them, having 
struck out of the bush several miles to the 
right.” The second part of the booklet is con- 
cerned with Olearias, and is from the pen of 
Mr. James Speden, who occupies ten of its 
forty-two pages. Twenty-one species are 
described, and the one most popular in the 
British Isles, O. Haastii, is disposed of in a 
few words, as though it does not compare favour- 
ably with other kinds in its native home. Mr. 
Speden refers to O. Forsteri (the Akiaho), as 
being usually grown as a hedge plant, but it 
also “ makes a beautiful shrub or small tree, 
with lovely, light green foliage, and although 
the flowers are not conspicuous, they give off a 
fine fragrance. As an ornamental hedge plant 
up to four feet high, it is the prettiest thing 
that I know.’ The wide range of difference is 
noted between certain species, i.e., O. insignis 
and ©. fragrantissima, O. lacunosa and O. 
nitida, O. virgata and O.: Colensoi, and O. 

rina and Q. nummularifolia var. cymbifolia. 

r. Speden adds: ‘‘ There is one thing about 
most of the species which strikes us all the first 
time we see them in flower, that is, their 
delicious fragrance.’’ Those who cultivate 
Celmisias and Olearias in Great Britain and 
Ireland will accord this little book a hearty 
welcome. 


Summer Time, 1924.—The Early Closing 
Association organised a deputation to meet 
the Home Secretary on Wednesday, October 31, 
for the purpose of urging the extension of 
summer time in 1924. Besides employers and 
employees in wholesale and retail distributing 
trades, the deputation. included allotment 
holders, athletes, boat builders, and visitors to 
public parks and gardens. Sir Kingsley Wood, 
Parliamentary chairman of the Association, 
introduced the deputation. 


- Leaflets on the Cultivation of Brassicas.— 
The Ministry of Agriculture has published two 
leaflets on the cultivation and marketing of 
Cabbages and Savoys, and Brussels Sprouts re- 
spectively. The Cabbages are classified by the 
writer into four groups, those with pointed 
heads, the drum-headed type, Savoys and Red 
Cabbages. The best time recommended for sow- 
ing seed of Spring Cabhages is from the 
23rd-25th July in the Eastern Counties. the 
last week in July in Worcestershire. the end of 
July or early in Anonst in Kent, and the 1st- 
5th of August in Middlesex. The earliest plants 
of the first sowing would, it is stated, be readv 
to plant in the third week in. September, and 
these earliest plants may be set from nine to 
ten inches apart, whilst for later cutting Octo- 
ber planting is recommended, puttine the nlants 
from twelve to fifteen inches asunder, allowing 
some a greater distance—fifteen to eighteen 
inches, to be left to stand for summer Cab- 
bages. With respect to Rrussel Sprouts, raisine 
the plants early in cold frames is recommended 
ta obtain as long a growing season as possible, 
which. in onr opinion, is most essential with 
this crop. The practice of sowing the seeds in 
September or early in October and planting the 
seedlings in April is condemned, as the method 
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` is said to fail frequently. Brussels Sprouts re- 


quire plenty of manure, and before the seed is 
sown or the plants set phosphates and potash 
should be applied to the goil. On light soils it 
is recommended to use five hundredweights per 
acre of bone meal or steamed bone flour, to- 
gether with four hundredweights per acre of 
kainit, and on heavy soils five to ten hundred- 
weigats of good fish guano, When the plants 
are well established a top dressing of nitrate 
of soda at the rate of two hundredweights per 
acre 1s recommended. 


Mr. T. Pateman.—Mr. T. Pateman, whose 
success aS a gardener is well known to most 
of our readers, has had the happy experience of 
remaining almost continuously in the one garden 
during the whole of his professional career. As 
most readers are aware, Mr. Pateman is 
gardener to Sir Charles Nall-Cain, who has 
recently purchased the estate of Brocket Hall, 
Hertfordshire, quite close to his old residence at 
The Node, Welwyn. Mr. Pateman commenced 


his career in the latter gardens and remained 
there for nearly six years, serving under three 
Scotch and two English gardeners. He left 
f e 


MR. T. PATEMAN, 


The Node to gain further experience at Little 
Heath House, where the gardener was Mr. 
Foulger, a noted cultivator of florists’ flowers. 
Subsequently Mr. Pateman became gardener to 
Montague Price, Esq., at the Manor House, 
Knebworth, but in 1896 he returned to The 
Node, as gardener to the same gentleman. The 
Node estate was purchased by Sir Charles Nall- 
Cain in 1909, and Mr. Pateman continued in his 
service as gardener, and he has served the same 
employer ever since. When he took charge of 
The Node gardens, the whole of the place was 
in a much neglected condition, and offered scope 
for such an enthusiastic and skilful cultivator as 
Mr. Pateman, to show his abilities in reorganis- 
ing the place. Most of the hardy fruit trees 
were grubbed up, and the whole of the fruit 
and kitchen gardens trenched about three feet 
deep. Fresh fruit trees were planted, and new 
glasshouses erected, so that in a short time The 
Node gardens ranked amongst the finest in the 
country. Mr. Pateman has met with remark- 
able success as an exhibitor; he has won five 
hundred and fourteen first prizes, two hundred 
and sixty second prizes. and one hundred and 
fifty-eight third prizes. In 1915 he was awarded 
four Standard Cups at one of the R.H.S. exhibi- 
tions on the one day. Beside fruits, Mr. Pate- 
man ranks amongst the foremost cultivators of 
plants, and exhibits of Begonias from The Node 
have been awarded Gold Medals at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meetings. He is also a 
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prominent exhibitor at important Chrysanthe- 
mum exhibitions. At the recent Holland Park 
show he won the Hogg Medal for a collection 
of choice indoor fruits, and the Silver-gilt 
Medal of the Worshipful Company of 
Fruiterers for a collection of twenty-four dishes 
of Apples, besides numerous other prizes. Mr. 
Pateman has a keen eye for the beautiful, and 
the improvements which are being effected in 
the gardens and estate at Brocket Hall under 
his supervision promise to restore this famous 
old estate to its former rank as one of the show 
places of the country. 


National Potato Exhibition.—The National 
Potato Society of Great Britain and Ireland will 
hold its exhibition at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, 
in conjunction with the annual exhibition of the 
Birmingham Chrysanthemum Society, on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, November 6, 
7 and 8. 


Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society.— 
The Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vol. XLVII., Parts 2 and 3, contains much 
matter of interest, mara, articles on 
“Autumn Crocuses,’”’ by Mr. E. A. Bowles; 
‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Plant-lore,” by Miss Lleanour 
Sinclair Rohde; ‘‘ Some Early Italian Garden- 
ing Books,” by Mr. E. A. Bunyard; ‘‘ Methods 
of Propagation in an Amateur’s Garden,” by 
Mr. C. T. Musgrave; “The Flora of the 
Tibetan Marches,” by Mr. F. Kingdon Ward; 
and ‘‘Some Hardy Bulbs,’’ by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. ‘There are also descrip- 
tions of the following plants, which have re- 
ceived the Award of Garden Merit :—Viburnum 
fragrans, Jasminum nudiflorum, Hyacinthus 
azureus, Tulipa Kaufmanniana, Forsythia 
intermedia spectabilis, Osmanthus Delavayi, 
Viburnum Carlesii, Corylopsis pauciflora, Pyrus 
floribunda, Pyrus x purpurea, Berberis x 
stenophylla, Magnolia stellata, Philadelphus 
grandiflorus, Genista virgata, Spartium junceum 
and Genista aethnensis. The Journal gives the 
results of trials at Wisley in 1921-22 and 1923, 
and the proceedings of the various Committees 
from July to December. 1922. and also the 
deliberations of the Narcissus and Tulip Com- 
mittee from February to May, 1922. 


The Potato Crop.—According to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture of Rome the 
crop of Potatos generally shows a decrease of 
18 per cent. From data furnished by countries 
representing slightly over half of the world’s 
production, it is estimated that the total yield 
will be 65.5 million metric tons, as compared 
with 80.1 million metric tons last year, which, 
however, was one of the best years for Potatos 
within memory. 

Hailstorm Damage in Colorado.—According to 
our American contemporary, the Seed World, a 
destructive hailstorm occurred on a limited area 
at Rocky Ford, Colorado, in August last. The 
storm destroyed crops of Maize and Cantaloup 
Melons over an area eight miles long, and one- 
third of a mile wide. An illustration shows 
Maize stripped to the stem, or beaten to the 
ground, and the soil so thickly covered with 
hailstones as to present a winter snow scene. 


New Secretary of the Chamber of Horticul- 
ture.—We understand that Mr. S. W. Hale, 
formerly Assistant Secretary, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Chamber of Horticul- 
ture in succession to Mr. C. M. Matthews. 


The Hop Crop.—The total production of H 
in this country for 1923 is estimated at 229, 
cwt., which is 72,000 cwt. less than in 1922, 
and 38,000 cwt. below the average production 
in the 10 years 1913-22. In the south-eastern 
counties the yields per acre are considerably 
lower than those of 1922, particularly in Sussex, 
where the crop of the preceding year was very 
heavy. In Kent the yield is 24 cwt. per acre 
less than in 1922, and 14 cwt. per acre lighter 
than the mean of the previous ten years. Yields 
in the western counties are, on the whole, rather 
better than in 1922, the Worcestershire crop 
being 4 cwt. per acre heavier than that of last 
year, which was an average crop, and the yield 
in Hereford is of practically the same weight 
per acre as in 1922, and about 4 cwt. short 
of the ten-year mean. 
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European Orchids. — The Album of 
European Orchids, published in 1889, and 
already out of print by 1905, has been so fre- 
quently asked for since that date that the 
author, M. Henri Correvon, of Floraire, Chéne- 
Bourg, Geneva, has decided to bring out a new 
edition, with six fresh plates in colour from 
originals by M. Godfrey, representing seven 
species from the Mediterranean littoral. Thus 
67 species of European Orchids are illustrated 
in plates, with descriptive text. The text 
in the new edition has been slightly abridged. 
The price, to purchasers obtaining copies before 
December 31, 1923, will be the same as in 1899, 
namely 20 francs; from January 1, 1924, 
onwards, the volume will be sold at 25 francs. 
The coloured plates, admirably produced, com- 
prise a complete representation of all the 
Orchids indigenous to Europe, except some 
types of Ophrys, Serapias, etc., belonging to 
the most southerly regions of Italy, Greece, and 
Spain. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 


Sunday, November 4: Wakefield Tulip 
Society’s meeting. Tuesday, November 6: 
National Potato Show in conjunction 
with the Birmingham Chrysanthemum 
Society’s show (three days); West of 


England Chrysanthemum Society’s show (two 
days); Brighton, Hove and Sussex Horticul- 
tural Society’s show (two days) ; Royal Cale- 
donian Horticultural Society’s meeting. 
Wednesday, November 7: Royal Oxfordshire 
Horticultural Societys show (two days); 
Forest Hill Chrysanthemum Society’s show ; 
Mitcham, Tooting and District Horticultural 
Society’s show; Sevenoaks Chrysanthemum 
Society’s show; Marlow and District Chrysan- 
themum Society’s show; Guildford and District 
Chrysanthemum Society’s show (two days) ; 
Gainsborough Chrysanthemum Society’s show 
(two days). Thursday, November 8: Bedford 
and District Chrysanthemum Society’s show ; 


Jersey Gardeners’ Ohrysanthemum Society's 
show; Finchley Chrysanthemum Society's 
show (two days); Hitchin Chrysanthemum 


Society’s show; Taunton and District Chrysan- 
themum Society’s show ; Nottingham and Notts 
Chrvsanthemum Society’s show (three days); 
Coventry and District Ohrysanthemum Society’s 
show (three days); Doncaster and District 
Chrysanthemum Society’s show (three days). 
Friday, November 9: Gloucestershire, Root and 
Fruit Society’s show; Derbyshire Gardeners’ 
Association’s Chrysanthemum show (two days) : 
Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society’s show (two 
days). Saturday, November 10: Hawick Hortt- 
cultural Society’s show; Burton-on-Trent and 
Shobnall Chrysanthemum § Society’s show ; 
Accrington and District Chrysanthemum 
Society's show. 


‘« Gardeners’ Chronicle ’’ Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Japan Lilies. Has it, ever heen remarked 
that all the varieties of Liliam lancifolium de- 
generate or go back to the white variety’ For 
these last three years I flowered with success 
L. 1. album, 1. punctatum, and l. roseum, all 
of which. in November, 1847, wera renotted 
as usual by myself. My stock consisted of four 
pots of L. l. album, two of punctatnm. and 
one of. roseum. This autumn all the seven 
plants have produced white flowers! I may 
state that I am my own flower gardener, and 
that it is impossible that any substitution of 
roots could have taken place. and that the pot 
of L. 1. roseum was remarkable and unmistake- 
able. from the following circumstance: I had 
originally received the plant from Mr. Van 
Houtte. of Ghent. Observing that it had heen 
grown in pure black peat, or rather heath soil, 


I always replanted it, and that bulb alone, in. 


similar soil: therefore, without any label, that 
particular pot was always distinguishable, and 
so it continues to be at this moment. I would 
further observe that in making its growth this 
summer, the ex L. ]. roseum retained its former 
dwarf habit, flowering at the height of about 
24 ft., whilst all my true L. 1. album attained 
as usual an altitude of nearly five feet. A. D.. 
Junr., Beau Séjour. Guernsey, October 15. 
Gard. Chron., October 28, 1848. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


A LARGE ANTIRRHINUM PLANT. 


Dors any record exist of a bigger plant 
of Antirrhinum than the one illustrated 
herewith (Fig. 93)? The plant first appeared 
as a self-sown seedling in the kitchen garden 
here last year, growing to an average size and 
flowering as usual. It was left undisturbed 
and continued to increase in size early this 
season until at the time it was photographed 
it carried upwards of 300 flower spikes, large 
and small. It measured 3 ft. 6 in. across one 
way and 3 ft. another way, and was approxi- 
mately 7 ft. in circumference. Being a rounded 
plant only the flowers of one side and the 
top spikes are visible in the picture. Around 
the base of the plant a cluster of young 
growths has appeared, while the whole root- 
stock looks extremely vigorous and the top is 
still green. 

Two other Antirrhinum fine plants came up 
in other parts of the garden—self-sown—one 





which would, I think, be somewhere between 
four and five feet in height, and the flower 
stem, with its delicate, beautifully imbricating 
bracts of a pale straw colour, with a slight tinge 
of pink at the edges in the upper part of the 
spike, formed an almost perfect cone arising 
from the centre of a ring of large, glossy-greeu 
normal foliage leaves at the base. 


It would be interesting to know if any other 
plants of this species have flowered in this 
country. It is a remarkably beautiful plant 
when in flower, or rather when it produces its 
flowering stem, for the flowers themselves are 
quite inconspicuous. A. D. Richardson, 
Edinburgh. 

[Rheum nobile flowered in the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh, in 1880, and an illustration 
of the plant was given in Gard. Chron., June 
19, 1880, Fig. 138.—Ebs.]. 


HARDY GERANIUMS IN AUTUMN. 


Many of the hardy Geraniums may be counted 
upon to give colour at this season, and the 
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FIG. 93.—A LARGE, SELF-SOWN ANTIRRHINUM. 


carrying about 30 spikes and the other 50 
spikes.—C. Turner, Ampthill Park Gardens, 
Bedf ordshire. 


RHEUM NOBILE. 


I sEND a photograph (Fig. 94) of a plant of 
Rheum nobile, which flowered in the Royal 
Botanic Garden at Edinburgh either in 1886 or 
1887, which hitherto has not been published. I 
am not quite certain whether it was in the 
former or the latter year that it flowered. It 
was in the spring of 1886 that I commenced 
photography, and as the negative is on a 
5 by 4 plate, which size I discarded for the 
quarter plate in the following year, it could 
not have been later than 1887. The label at- 
tached to the plant bears, in the handwriting 
of the late Mr. Robert Lindsay, the Curator of 
the garden at that time, the following inscrip- 
tion—‘‘ Rheum nobile, Hook. fil., Sikkim (H. J. 
Elwes, Esq., 1882).’’ The date, 1882, would 
no doubt refer to the year in which the seed was 
received from Mr. Elwes, so that four or five 
years must have elapsed between the sowing of 
the seed and the flowering of the plant. 

I have a quite vivid recollection of the plant, 


best of them is G. Wallichianum, var. E. C. 
Buxton, whose clear blue, white-centred flowers 
never look so charming as they do in the waning 
light of these shortening days. This plant is, 
of course, by nature a somewhat late bloomer, 
but the much earlier G. grandiflorum is also 
an autumn flowerer of no small merit, its 
large, blue-purple blossoms adorning the hand- 
some foliage which freshens up with renewed 
vigour when the autumnal] rains begin. 

G. Endressii, with flowers of a full-toned 
pink, also revives at this season, and the prettily 
veined blossoms of G. striatum are doubly 
welcome at a season when flowers grow daily 
fewer. 

Then there are the numerous hybrid off- 
spring which these two Geraniums produce and 
which, in every conceivable shade of pink, ap- 
pear as self-sown seedlings to brighten the wood- 
land and garden until winter has approached. 

Where it does well G. Traversii will often 
yield some lovely blossoms in October, but 
those who are unable to grow this somewhat 
fastidious plant will find in its offshoot, G. 
“ Russell Pritchard’? an admirable substitute 
of most remarkable vigour and one that will 
be in bloom with the very last. N. Wales. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. T. BARKER, late Gardener to His Grace the DUKE 
or MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 

Temperatures.—-The following temperatures 
should now be maintained : East Indian house, 
60° to 70°; Cattleya house, 55° to 60°; Mexican 
and intermediate house, 50° to 60°; cool house, 
45° to 50°. No harm will follow if the tempera- 
tures fall a few degrees lower for a short period 
during periods of extreme cold or high wind. 
For the next few months the heating oppa ur 
will have to provide most of the warmth in the 
various houses, and it should be used carefully. 
Most plant diseases are attributable to faulty 
conditions of temperature of the houses in which 
the plants are grown. The injurious effects of 
artificial heat during unusually cold weather 
should be so far as possible counterbalanced by 
the admission of fresh air, and the use of a 
moderate amount of water in damping the 
paths, stages, and immediately under and 
arcund the pipes. In order to economise heat, 
it is & ee practice to cover the house with 
canvas or lath roller blinds, which may be let 
down whenever necessary; these make a con- 
siderable difference to the temperature. In 
cold, windy weather these coverings should be 
made secure, so that they cannot break the 
glass. Canvas blinds should only be placed 
on the hottest houses, as it often happens that 
they become frozen so stiff on cool houses that 
they cannot be rolled up again for several hours, 
and the plants may thus lose a considerable 
amount of flight, of which Orchids never have 
enough during the short winter days. Wash 
the glass periodically, especially if the houses 
are near trees or the gardens near big towns. 
cleanliness is one of the greatest aids to good 
cultivation, and should practised in all 
departments. 


General Remarks.—November is the period 
when the winter treatment of Orchids should 
commence. Light, heat, moisture, and air must 
be so utilised that the growing plants may be 
encouraged to mature sound, healthy growth, 
whilst those which are at rest are not undul 
excited. Natural light is beyond our control, 
but heat. moisture, and air are not; it follows, 
therefore, that we must use those three in pro- 
portion to what we receive of the other. 
During the winter months the temperatures of 
the various houses on light, bright days should 
be a few degrees higher than on dull, heavy 
days; and the highest temperature of any house 
should be attained between the hours of noon 
and two p.m., while the lowest reading should 
be during the hours of darkness. The difference 
between the two extremes should be from 5° to 
10°, when the temperatures are maintained by 
fire heat, but several degrees higher may be 
allowed during sunshine. Sudden fluctuations of 
temperatures should be prevented as much as 

ssible, for many Orchids are easily injured. 
Eei e fire heat is harmful; so also is a damp 
especially 





atmosphere and low temperature, 
during the winter months. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

ardener to Major J. F. HARRISON, 

m Paina waldes “aa, Hitobia. Hertfordshire. 
Fruit Storage.—The gathering of late keeping 
Apples now being completed, every care must be 
taken of the fruits stored during the first few 
weeks. Decaying fruits should be removed im- 
mediately they are seen. Make sure there is a 
free circulation of air during the ‘sweating ” 
seriod. Airing the honse as much as possible 
in the early days, and as little as possible later, 
is a good plan to follow. Should the fruits 
shrivel, it means they have been gathered too 
early, or are stored in too dry an atmosphere. 
The difficulty of keeping mice out of a store- 
room often presents itself. We have recently 
adopted a plan which we hope will effectively 
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prevent these vermin from finding an entrance. 
The windows open outwards. A square frame- 
work is built out from the sill equal to the 
wicth and height of window, etc. Over this 
frame small-mesh wire is fixed. The window 
thus opens in, as it were, a wire cage. Per- 
forated zinc has the disadvantage of not allow- 
ing a sufficiently free passage for air. Extra 
care should be given to fruit to be stored in 
litter, sand. or other medium until early 
summer. Late keeping varieties should be care- 
fully selected. and only thoroughly sound fruit 
used. Certain cooking varieties, such as 
Newton Wonder, are quite good for dessert, 
should other sorts not be available during May 


and June. From March to June there are 
several dessert kinds, which include Easter 
Orange, Court Pendu Plat, King’s Acre 


Pippin. Lord Hindlip, and Sturmer Pippin. 


Planting.—With the completion of lifting 
trees with gross wood, every effort should tb 
made to be ready for the arrival of trees from 
the nurseryman. In planting, whether on walls 
or in the open, a record should be made of the 
position of each tree, as labels often get mis- 
placed, or blown off by wind. For general 
instruction it is a good plan to write the year 
of planting on the label. 


Selection of Site.—Apart from larger areas for 
orchards, there is always some hesitancy, 
especially in small gardens, regarding the best 
place in which to plant fruit trees. The old way 
of placing espalier-trained trees and Currant 
bushes round—and a few feet distant from—the 

aths, does not find so much favour now. It 
is certainly better to have fruits that birds are 
fond of planted all together. Trees planted 
together may also be treated alike in regard 
to manuring, liming and mulching. The 
pyramidal or cone-shaped tree is now super- 
seded by the open trained bush. These trees 
are more easily managed, both when pruning 
and when gathering the fruit. To those who 
desire the introduction of more highly- 
coloured autumn foliage and fruit in the shrub- 
beries, the cone-shaped trees will make an 
appeal. 





PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By Jonn Covrrs, Assietant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

Orange Trees.—Gardeners generally regard 
Orange trees as dirty plants, as they commonly 
suffer from attacks of scale, and frequent spong- 
ing is necessary to keep them clean. Hawever, 
by frequent spraying with a paraffin and soft 
scan emulsion the attacks of scale may be largely 
prevented or reduced. 


Pernettya mucronsta.—Well fruited plants of 
this hardy evergreen shrub are very bright and 
useful for furnishing the cool greenhouse during 
the winter months. The plants should now be 
placed in pots of suitable size, using a com- 
post consisting of light loam and peat for pot- 
ting purposes. After they have done duty in 
the greenhouse they may be planted out in the 
reserve garden for future use; if it is desired 
to keep the plants small they should be divided 
before they are planted out. 


Aucuba japonica vera.—Small Aucuba plants 
well covered with fruit are very showv in the 
cool greenhouse during the dull season. They may 
be lifted from the open ground now and placed 
in pots, or they may be pot grown, but are 
less trouble if they are planted out during the 
growing season. As this species is dioecious, a 
few male plants should be grown to ensure a 
free set of fruit. Well-berried plants of Skimmia 
are also very useful. 


Helleborus niger.—Good, strong plants of this 
Christmas Rose are serviceable for the cool 
greenhouse, and may now be placed in pots. 
If they are required in quantity for a supnly 
of cut flowers, they mav be covered where they 


are growing with handlights or frames. This 
18 necessary to keep the flowers clean. Slugs 
frequently prove troublesome and soon spoil 


the flowers; the pests should be sought for and 
destroyed. 
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By R. W. Tuatcurr, Gardener to Manz Frera, Esq., 
Carlton Park. Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


Endive.—Plants of late sown Endive should 
now be lifted and placed in cold frames, or in 
cold fruit houses, if the former are not avail. 
able. If the latter are used, place some old 
potting soil on the borders to plant the Endive 
in, so as not to injure any fruit tree roots that 
may be near the surface. The Endive may then 
be blanched by placing a 6-inch pot over each 
plant, first carefully folding the outer leaves. 
Plants in frames coming to maturity should be 
kept clear of dead leaves and loosely tied up to 
assist blanching. If watering is necessary, do 
this in the morning on a bright, windy dav if 
possible, so that the plants become dry before 
night. | 


Globe Artichokes.—It is wise to provide 
young plants if fine heads are desired: now js 
a good time to dig up some strong suckers from 
the sides of the old plants, and place them in 
8-inch pots. When finished give a good water- 
ing, and place them in a frame where they 
may receive plenty of air and yet be protected 
from severe frosts. The plants in the bed 
should have all rubbish cleared away from 
them, and a good dressing of half-decayed 
manure placed round them. In the event of 
sharp frosts cover them with Bracken or long 
litter, removing these when the weather becomes 
warmer. 


Jerusalem Artichokes.—The stems of Arti- 
chokes may be cut down, and sufficient for pre- 
sent use be dug up and stored in sand. Use 
the largest and best shaped tubers, and save the 
small ones for planting next season. The white 
variety is much superior in every respect to the 
old purple-skinned Artichoke. 


Asparagus.—The stems of Asparagus will now 
be ripe. and should be cut close to the ground. 
The beds may then have a final cleaning, and 
during dry or frosty weather receive a goof 
top-dressing of well-rotted manure, The winter 
rains will wash the nutriment down to the 
roots, thus benefiting the plants greatly, and 
assisting them to develop strong crowns for 
next season. 


Vegetables in Store.—On wet days examine 
the crop of Onions, and remove for present use 
any specimens that are not quite sound, and 
turn the others over carefully, allowing as much 
room as possible between them. Onions quickly 
deteriorate if stored in a damp place, therefore 
the driest situation possible should be reserved 
for them. Examine the Potatos and remove 
any that are diseased or in any way faulty, at 
the same time picking out any that are required 
for seed purposes, placing these upright in 
shallow trays, and remove them to a light 
frost-proof shed. Carrots, Beets and Turnips 
rtored in sand or soil outside should not be 
allowed to become too wet; place some sheets 
af corrugated iron over them to ward off heat 
rains, or, failing this, place a good straw thate 
over the heaps. 

hh 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By W. Messenozn, Gardener to J. A. Bsanzas, Esq. 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 

Late Vineries.—Afford the Grapes in these 
vineries an even, cool, dry atmosphere. Water 
tanks. unless well covered over. should be 
emptied. No other plants should be housed 1n 
these vineries, or anything likely to create a 
damp atmosphere while the bunches are hang- 
ing. Use sufficient fire heat only to n 
damp atmosphere, and admit air through the 
hottom and top ventilators, regulating the 
amount according to the weather. The bonen 
should be examined frequently, and have al 
decaving berries removed. The borders, if in- 
side, should not be allowed to become too dry: 
when water is necessary, choose a fine day for 
watering, and keep the ventilators wide open 
throughout the day, with a good circulation of 
warmth in the pipes. Outside borders should be 
covered with material that will ward off rain. 
The night temperature should not be allowed to 
fall below 45° in cold weather. 
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Cucumbers.—Late Cucumbers growing in 
houses for late autumn and winter cropping will 
need special attention from now onwards. The 
glass and woodwork should be thoroughly 
cleansed, and the plants grown in plenty of 
heat and moisture. The beds should not be too 
large; it is better to add fresh, rich soil occa- 
sionally. The shoots of the plants should be 
kept well thinned, and tied to the trellis. Very 
little ventilation will be needed, just a small 
amount of fresh air on bright mornings, but 
the house should be closed again soon after noon. 
Fumigate the house occasionally, to keep the 
plants clean, and do not syringe the latter on 
dull days; rather damp the walls and floors 
thoroughly to promote atmospheric moisture. 


Pot Vines.—Vines soon to be started may now 
be repotted or top-dressed. If they require more 
root room they should be placed in pots large 
enough for their requirements, and the compost 
should consist of good turfy loam (that which 
has been stacked for a year or more is the best 
for the purpose), bone meal, and sufficient 
broken plaster or mortar rubble to ensure 
porosity; manure is not required, as nutriment 
can be supplied when the plants require further 
assistance. The pots used should be scrupulously 
clean, and the drainage material carefully 
arranged; it is not their quantity so much as 
the manner in which the crocks are arranged 
that ensures perfect drainage. Pot firmly, and 
leave ample space for a good supply of water. 
When the pots are plunged and the vines 
started, tie the canes half-hoop fashion, as this 
will cause them to break evenly. The vines may 
be dressed for insect pests, as advised for pot 
Figs, and the same remarks are applicable 
respecting the provision of bottom heat, tem- 
perature, etc. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By C. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LaDy AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

Roses in Woodlands.—Many Roses are well 
adapted for planting in those woodlands or semi- 
wild parts of gardens found in the majority of 
garden enclosures. Certain species and varie 
ties are better suited for such positions than for 
the trim and often unavoidably more confined 
places they are planted in. Under these con- 
ditions the plants may be allowed more freedom, 
which in most cases improves their effect, and 
in all instances is in perfect keeping with wild 
garden surroundings. Roses so grown may be 
loosely secured to rough tripods, branches of 
trees fixed in the ground to act as supports, 
encouraged to cover old tree stumps, or be 
trained against the trunk of a dead tree that 
has been left standing. Planted as bushes in 
the open ground, without support, many kinds 
produce a delightfully natural feature that is 
particularly attractive if the site occupied be 
sloping ground. The chief points to be kept in 
view when planting under these rougher condi- 
tions are an avoidance of shade, and to see that 
the plants have a fair start. Some Roses suit- 
able for either or all of the above purposes 
Which I strongly recommend are :—Carmine 
Pillar, Crimson Rambler, Dundee Rambler, 
Felicité Perpetue, Gardenia, Jersey Beauty, 
Madame Plantier (excellent for grouping), Réné 
André, Una and Wichuraiana. Other types 
available for grouping in woodland spaces are 
the rugosa Roses and Penzance Briars, while 
they also form good hedges. Rose Hugonis is 
another strong-growing species useful for the 
latter purpose, and for planting in shrubberies. 


Rose Cuttings.—Practically all kinds of Roses 
may be grown from cuttings, but in view of the 
cheap prices of Rose plants it is ques- 
tionable whether time and space unecessary to 
root and transplant them for a year before 
planting permanently is justifiable. Some years 
ago I experimented with many varieties in this 
way, and with a fair measure of success, with 
strong growing sorts; but weak growing varie- 
ties were too slow in becoming large plants. 
An illustration of Caroline Testout was 
given in Gard. Chron. at that time, showing 
the result of this variety on its own roots. 
Cuttings may be put in now, where there is a 
wish to do so, in open ground. 


NOTES FROM TORQUAY. 


Evupatorium glabratum is a name under which 
a very distinct and pleasing species of 
Eupatorium—tender no doubt in most parts of 
the country—is not uncommonly grown. It forms 
a dense growing, roundish shrub which I have 
seen up to the height of five or six feet; the 
leaves are somewhat oval, perhaps three inches 
long, tapering at both ends, firm in texture 
and very shiny. The small, white, rayless flower- 
heads form loose cymes and are produc 
very freely in later summer, about late October. 
It is a quietly ornamental shrub and lends itself 
as well as anything to the rough and ready 
method of pruning by trimming up with shears, 
which I have noticed in use for a whole col- 
lection of shrubs bordering a walk! 

Leycesteria formosa is a well-known shrub, and 
although it does its best to live in various parts 


broad at the base of the raceme and taper in 
size down to its point; they are now strung 
along with the red fruits like a piece of neck- 
lace, on slender stems in place of string, in 
short bits or on a length of several inches. 
A few weeks ago—and still they come—the small 
white corollas were conspicuous against the red 
setting, but the effect was good, and so it 
will remain while bracts and fruits last. The 
planting of this shrub is worth consideration, 
and from what I have seen I would suggest 
the planting of several in a large round bed, 
or in any position which allows the racemes to 
be seen against a light rather than against a dark 
background, but wherever it will grow satis- 
factorily it is worth planting. It is a native of 
Nepal. 

A single flower of Rosa bracteata—the 
Macartney Rose—on a pot plant in the Rosery 
Nursery, Torquay, compels me to draw attention 





FIG. 94.—RHEUM NOBILE (SEE P. 257). 


of the country it is rarely seen in a satisfactory 
condition, except under very special circum- 
stances or in localities at least as mild as 
Jorquay. At Cambridge it was always nipped 
back and rendered stubby by cold, but I do not 
think it ever died. Here it is sometimes ver 
striking, and one sees what it may become with 
a little care. There may be circumstances under 
which it requires to be cut back, but as a rule 
it requires regulation rather than pruning, and 
certainly its appearance would be ruined by the 
treatment which the Eupatorium seems not much 
to mind. Shoots no doubt may sometimes be 
thinned with advantage, and useless growth 
may perhaps be cut away, the object being to 
produce those stong and graceful natural shoots 
and branches which arch over and carry the 
pendulous racemes under a canopy of bright 
green foliage. The fairly old stems are bright 
green, and there is nothing among shrubs to 
surpass in attractiveness the lively green of the 
leaves. These are several inches in length, quite 
smooth, ovate-lanceolate in outline, but variable, 
strongly acuminate, with reddish petioles, mid- 
rib and margin. 

The pendulous racemes which give the plant 
its characteristic effect are both terminal and 
axillary; the purplish-red bracts are large “d 


to this very fine but much neglected Rose. Itis, 
of course, more or less tender, but many years 
ago there was a fine specimen on the east side 
ef the wall of the herbaceous ground at Kew, 
and I remember it for many years in east Corn- 
wall as a shrub under a rustic porch. It is 
noteworthy if only for its deep green, highly 
olished, evergreen foliage, but from June to 
late autumn, when this is contrasted with a 
profusion of large white flowers, it stands out 
as one of the finest and most distinct of all Roses. 
Of somewhat rambling habit, its best place is 
against a wall where it can attain a height 
of about 20 feet. The branches are stout and 
sturdy, well provided with strong, hooked 
prickles and bristles. The leaves are composed 
of some five to eleven obovate leaflets, from 
3 inch to 2 inches long and 4 inch to 1 inch 
wide, of firm texture, with the stipules lacini- 
ated. The flowers are handsome in form, three 
to four inches across, each on its own short 
stalk and surrounded by several large and 
downy laciniated bracts; they have a delicate 
fruity perfume. The calyx tube and sepals, 
which are ł inch long, are covered with a pale 
brown wool. The fruit, which has a diameter 
of about 14 inch, is globose, orange-red and 
woolly. 
B 
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This interesting Rose was introduced from China 
by Lord Macartney, 130 years ago, and is now 
one of the most striking and remarkable of all 
the wild types. It is figured in the Bot. Mag., 
Tab. 1377. Mr. Bean, in Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles, draws attention to 
a cross between R. bracteata and R. laevigata 
—the Cherokee Rose—and it must be very fine 
indeed. It is the R. alba odorata of gardens, 
known also as the Marie Leonida Rose. 

I believe Viburnum Tinus var. lucidum is by 
far the finest form of Laurestinus for planting 
in the milder parts of the nT It has 

lossy foliage, larger than that of the common 

aurestinus, and the flowers are much larger and 
whiter and in finer trusses. Here it commences 
to flower about mid-September and continues in 
bloom through the winter and spring, judging 
from its last flowering season. I know it with 
pleasure flowering on a bank within view of my 
bedroom window, and against a background of 
light green Cupressus macrocarpa there could be 
nothing better in winter. Unfortunately it ap- 
pears to be comparatively tender, and I have 
noticed its attractiveness only in the west. Like 
the common Laurestinus it is used for hedges, 
but except for stronger growth it appears to 
present no advantaye for this purpose. 

I cannot refrain from referring to Fuchsia 
Scarcity, though it is only of a common 
greenhouse type. Of this type, however, it must 
be one of the best, and it has the advantage 
here of being hardy enough to form a shrub as 
readily as F. Riccartonii or F. gracilis. It is 
of sturdy habit and much dwarfer than these, 
and conspicuous on account of its fine clusters 
of large flowers ; the tube and sepals are crimson, 
the petals purplish red. The name I have from 
a well known Fuchsia grower, who speaks of it 
as a market kind, one he grows himself. If 
the brighter and lighter colours and greater size 
of the indoor Fuchsias could be combined with 
the habit and hardiness of the so-called hardy 
kinds, the result might be good for the summer 
and autumn brightness of shrubberies. I once 
made a cross or two with this object in view, 
but it was not the kind of work 1 could pursue, 
and the only result I got was a flower with 
unprecedentedly long stalk, sepals and stamens, 
which might well have been called The Spider. 
The subject of this note—now late in October— 
is still in great beauty. 

Some time ago I was much interested to find 
a plant of the fine but uncommon Hawkweed— 
Hieracium aurantiacum—struggling in turf. 
More recently I have been further interested to 
notice Its use as an ornamental border plant, and 
for this purpose it must be very unusual. It 
is, however, very effective, and nothing could 
be more easily grown. 

The flower heads of this Hieracium attain 
a height of about 18 inches, and they form a 
showy mass of dark orange or reddish yellow. 
It is known as Grimm the Collier. I find it 
described in the Student’s Flora as naturalised 
in copses of the north of England and Scotland. 
R. Irwin Lynch, V.M.H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 
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CAMELLIAS. 


CAMELLIAS are old-established greenhouse 
favourites, and as subjects for the greenhouse 
and conservatory during the darkest days of 
the year they are hard to beat. ‘They come 
into bloom at a time of the year when flowers 
are comparatively scarce, and their wax-like 
blossoms show up against the dark, glossy 
foliage in a pleasing manner. 

Those who grow Camellias in pots, and 
favour standing them out-of-doors during the 
summer months will have moved them indoors 
to flower. Very little leat is needed for 
Camellias during their flowering period; in fact, 
the cooler the house the longer the blossoms 
will last, so long as frost is excluded. 
Camellias grown in this way will usually finish 
flowering by the end of December, when they 
should be removed to a newly started Peach- 
house or vinery. If a plant needs a larger 
pot, then will be the time to pot it. First 
examine the roots and act accordingly, remem- 
bering, however, that the Camellia dves best if 


under-potted rather than over-potted. A mix- 
ture of peat and loam is used by some growers, 
while others prefer loam alone. I find that the 


plants do well in loam and peat used in equal 
proportions, to which is added a fairly liberal 
amount of silver sand and clean leaf-mould. 
Newly-potted Camellias should be kept in a 
temperature of 55° ty 60° until their growth is 
made and flower buds are formed. During this 
period they should be frequently syringed and 
kept in a humid atmosphere. 


Towards the end of April move the plants by 
easy transitions to a cool house or cold pit, and 
during the last week in May place them in a 
sheltered situation out of doors. 

Large specimens may be grown to perfection 
in beds in high, span-roofed houses. Some fine 
specimens may be seen in the big houses at 
Kew. Two that are always fresh in my memory 
are, or were (and I hope they are still), in one 
of the beds in the conservatory there; they were 
Camellia japonica var. Kimberley, carrying vivid 
scarlet blooms, with a delightful centre of 
yellow stamens, and C. j. var. magnoliaflora— 
with delightful flowers of glistening pink. 


Cuttings of free growing varieties will usually 
strike freely if taken when the wood is nearly 
ripe, towards the close of the growing season ; 
inserted in pots of sandy peat and plunged in 
bottom heat, tney will root in five or six weeks. 

A few outstanding sorts may here be men- 
tioned: Camellia reticulata, often termed the 
Queen of Camellias, is a beautiful form carrying 
large semi-double flowers of bright rosy-pink 
colour, with large golden anthers; C. alba-plena, 
imbricated, and €. noblissima, paeony-flowered, 
are two of the best white varieties; eximia is a 
fine form of crimson-scarlet ; C. Donkelaarii, with 
light red, semi double flowers,and golden stamens, 
is much favoured for furnishing cut blooms ; 





NEW HYBRID ORCHIDS. 
(Continucad from September 22, 1923, page 171.) 


Name. | 





Brasso-Cattleya Alexandrina ... 
Cowaniae alba 

Brasso-Cattleya Viscount Sohma a 

Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya Alfred Mollet 

(Baron Ohara) 

Cattleya Duedalus 

Cattleya Mrs. Gratrix ... 

Cattleya Phoebe eer 

Cattleya Queen-aurea |. 

Cattleya Rotunda 


Parentage. 


B.-C. Digbyano-Mossiae Queen Alexandra X C. 


C. Moira X B.-C. Ilene... ay 
B.-L.-C. Morna Xx C. Hardyana... 


Portia x Hassallii ae , 
Lady Veitch x intertexta Juliettae 
Dowiana aurea X Lady Veitch . T x 
Dowiana aurea X Queen of Sheba 153 .. | Sanders. 
amabilis xX Freya - a 


Exhibitor. 


McBein. 


Flory & Black. 
Flory & Black. 





Cowan. 
Sanders. 
Cowan. 


Sir J. Colman. 


Cattleya Stella... a Enid x Thurgoodiana ... ts, ie McBean. 
Charlesworthara Rajah ...| Miltonioda Ajax x Oncidium monachicum Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cuttleyn Alceste si .. | C. Warneri x L.-C. luminosa .. oo Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Baron Coffinet.... ..| C. Hardyana x ? Armstrong & Brown. 


Laelio-Cattleya Golden Eagle ... sas 
Laelio-Cattleya Nancy var. Edith Gentle 
Laelio-Cattleya Rosy Morn 2, Si 
Odontoglossum Bedouin l 
Odontoglossum Clonius 

Odontoglossum Matador 

Odontonia aurata 

Odontonia Stelpae maculata 
Vuylstekeura Medea 





L.-C. luminosa * C. Rex a oe 

L.-C. Miss Louise Fowler * C. Hardyana 

C. Armstrongiae x L.-C. Olivia Ls 
illustrissimum X Dusky Monarch 

Aquitania x The Czar ... Loe 
ardentissimum x Georgius Rex or ae 
M. Bleuana x Odm. luteopurpureum aureum ... 
M. Bleuana x Odm. Harwoodii iat 

Oda. Zenobia X M. Charlesworthii 


Armstrong & Brown. 
A. M. Gentle, Esq. 
Armstrong & Brown. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 
Charlesworth. 








imbricata produces beautiful crimson flowers 
that are delicately imbricated; Marchioness of 
Exeter is an old favourite, its large flowers of 
fine rose-colour being very striking; Mathioliana 
is a fiery red, imbricated variety that seems to be 
somewhat rare; C. M. Hovey and C. H. Hovey, 
the former of vivid crimson-scarlet and the latter 
with deep crimson flowers, are two fine sorts ; 
Chandleri elegans is a great favourite among 
lovers of Camellias, its semi-double blooms being 
of large size and lhght-rose in colour. 


Camellias are becoming more and more 
popular for outdoor planting, but it is only in 
the warmer parts of this country that they will 
do really well in the open. Plants grown out- 
of-doors bloom in the early spring, and the 
flowers are liable to be injured by frost and 
wet. H. W. Stenning, Ebrington Hall 
Gardena, Gloucester. 





THE BULB GARDEN. 


MAY-FLOWERING COTTAGE TULIPS. 


UNDER this heading may be included Dutch 
breeders, some of which are very like Dar- 
win Tulips. This section of late Tulips is 
as valuable a one as the Darwin section, and 
by many the flowers are preferred, as they 
are--or some of them are—less stiff and 
more gracefully formed. In one respect they 
are inferior to Darwins, namely for pot cul- 
ture. ‘The stiff-stalked Darwins are quite good 
for pots, provided one does not object to their 
long stems. The ideal position for them is on 
the ground level. I should say that placed on 
the floor of one of the old-fashioned conserva- 
tories, with suitable foliage plants to hide the 
pots, they would be vety effective. One often sees 
Cottage varieties exhibited at the early spring 
meetings of the R.H.S., but they nearly always 
look weak and rather unhappy; their flower 
stalks are not stiff enough to withstand the 
heat necessary to flower them early, and I 
think the best of the Dutch forciny varieties 
are much to be preferred, such, for instance, 
as the grand old Prince of Austria, Keizers- 
kroon, Ophir d'Or, Lady Boreel and Couleur 
Cardinal. 

I give the best varieties of this Cottage 
section—taken alphabetically :— 

Bacchus: A very handsome Dutch breeder; 
flowers large and well formed, colour richest 
purple, outer petals having a ‘‘ bloom ” like a 
ripe Plum; height 20 in. 

Bouton d’Or: Cup-shaped, very bright rich 
yellow, strong, stiff stalk, very useful as a 
cut flower, 20 in. This variety must be well 
frown to be seen at its best, though the small 
owers are equally valuable for cutting. 

Dom Pedro: Another of the breeders; a fine 
large flower, coffee-brown, shaded maroon, very 
eweetly scented; 22 in. 

Faerie Queen: . Deep rosy heliotrope, pale 
yellow edges to petals; a large firm flower; 
better for cutting than for beds or borders. 


Gesneriana lutea: Beautiful clear yellow; 
fine form; 20 in. 

Gesneriana major (spatulata): Large bold 
flower, deep glowing crimson-scarlet. One of 


the finest late Tulips in existence; mahes a 
most telling effect when planted in bold groups. 
A long-lasting flower; 23 in. 

Inglescombe Pink: A fine large flower, pale 
rose, shaded salmon; young blooms have a 
distinct buff tint; very distinct; 24 in. 

Inglescombe Yellow: A large, perfectly 
furmed cup-shaped bloom, of wonderful lasting 
quality, very late, one of the last to bloom; 
20 in. 

Jaune d’Oeuf (Sunrise): Golden yellow, out- 
side petals shaded apricot, distinct and attrac- 
tive, but flowers are rather easily spoilt by 
had weather. 

John Ruskin: A very long flower, yellow, 
shot rose, base yellow and green; a very at- 
i flower, but rather inclined to “break”; 

in, 

La Merveille: A very lovely variety, colour 
soft salmon shot with vermilion, most difficult 
ta describe; a long flower with an elegant 
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“ waist,” like Picotee and Mrs. Moon; delight- 
fully scented; 20 in. 

Mrs. Moon: A stately Tulip, petals long and 
pointed, slightly reflexed, rich golden yellow 
und of fine substance; very late; height 26 
inches. 

Orange King: Flowers long, bright orange 
shot with pink on the outside; very sweetly 
scented, reminding one of a Maréchal Neil Rose ; 
24 in. 

Parrot ‘Tulips: A quaintly beautiful race, 
with serrated petals and gaudy colouring; 
unfortunately rather uncertain as to flowering, 
sometimes every bulb will flower, at other 
times half or more will be blind. 

Picotee: A charming Tulip, the flowers are 
long and pointed with a graceful “ waist’’; 
white with narrow margin of carmine, with 
age the whole bloom becomes more or less 
flushed with carmine; a beauty for cutting; 
18 in. 

Purple King (Breeder): A rare variety, very 
like a Darwin; flower large and well formed, 
a beautiful old wine purple; strong grower; 
25 in. Years ago I discovered this as a rogue, 
and after growing it for a year or two dis- 
covered ‘‘ Bacchus ” among it, so obtained two 
good things quite by chance. Tt is very slow 
to increase, like several of the best purples— 
hence its scarcity. 


DISCARDED LIST. 


Parisian White: Not a very good plant. 
Golden Crown: A showy Tulip, but very fleet- 
ing, dropping its petals easily, and when 
fully out is rather a coarse-looking flower. 
Inglescombe Scarlet: A lovely flower, but very 
thin and does not last well. Walter T. Ware: 
A gorgeous yellow when well grown, but such 
a slow propagator that it is useless to a 
trade grower. T. retroflexa: A beautiful and 
distinct flower, but a poor grower, and not 
so good as T. retroflexa superba. Flame: A 
fine variety, but greatly given to “ breaking.” 
Louis XIV.: A huge and glorious flower when 
seen at its best, but the whole of my stock 
“ broke,” so it was cast out! Biscuit (Clio, 
Bronze Queen, Sensation, or Duc d'Orleans): 
A distinct and attractive flower, when not in- 
jured by weather—which happened so often 
with me that it found a resting place in the 
sand pit, where many things go that are not 
quite up to the mark! 

Gesneriana ixiodes: A pretty and very dis- 
tinct flower, but too slow in increase. Glare 
of the Garden: Too short in the stalk to cut. 
Elegans alba: Also too slow; it would take a 
man a lifetime to obtain a stock. and Picotee 
is quite as attractive. Isabella: Too quickly 
becomes flushed all over the bloom and loses 
its beanty. Parisian Yellow: Not wanted with 
Gesneriana lutea and Mrs. Moon. Elegans: 
Rather small flower, weak stalk, and given 
to “ breaking.” 

There are several good varieties which I 
have not mentioned, but they are at present 
very scarce, and consequently expensive, and 
T think the list given should supply the wants 
of all but the keenest growers who are on 
the look-out, like the men of Athens, for some- 
thing new. J. Duncan Pearson, Lowdham, 
Nottinghamshire. 


DIERAMA PULCHERRIMA. 


DIERAMA PULCHERRIMA is a graceful, late- 
flowering, bulbous plant, with pendant, rosy- 
purple, bell-shaped flowers, 14 inch long. These 
are of much substance, and remain in good 
condition over a period of from four to six 
weeks. 

The beautiful flowers are borne on slender, 
silvery scapes, 4 feet long. delicate in appearance, 
bat tough and wiry. Like the Sparaxis, in 
Which genus it was at one time included, 
Dierama pulcherrima thrives best in a warm 
and well-drained, sunny position. Unlike the 
Sparaxis, however, it is impatient of removal, 
and should be planted somewhat thinly where 
it may remain undisturbed. Dierama pul- 
cherrima atropurpurea is a form with darker- 
coloured flowers than the type, and D. p. alba 
is a desirable white-flowered variety. Fred W. 
Jeffery, Dalserf, Lanarkshire. ` 
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THE ALPINE GARDEN. 


GENTIANA SINO-ORNATA. 


I ENCLOSE a photograph of Gentiana sino- 
ornata growing in my garden at Glendevon, 
Perthshire. This photograph was taken six 
weeks later than that of Gentiana Farreri, which 
you published on p. 185, September 29. You 
will see (Fig. 95) that Gentiana sino-ornata 
flowers very freely with me; it increases very 
quickly, but being so late in coming into flower 
sets very little seed, and I find the best way 
to propagate it is by division in the spring. 
A. 





RAOULIA AUSTRALIS. 


Or the numerous Raoulias known to botanists 
there is only one which has as yet found its way 
into many gardens, and it must be said that its 
charms should give it a ready passport for admis- 
sion to even the choicest collection of the 
flowers we know as alpines. Raoulia australis 
deserves a spot in the rock garden where carpet- 
ing plants are required for covering the ground 
under other subjects. or this purpose it is 
exquisite, but it has beauties of its own which 
entitle it to high favour. It is not a plant for 
strong, rich, heavy soil, in which it is unhappy 
even should it live, which is not at all lkely 





but did not increase so rapidly as I would have 
desired. It was a plant which appeared to 
suffer much from drought, and I lost it when 
from home one very dry season, when other 
lants also succumbed from lack of moisture. 
t my opinion it likes a shady place with plenty 
of moisture during spring, summer, and autumn, 
and had I to cultivate it again I should prefer 
to give it bog treatment. It is quite a neat and 
distinct little plant with good leaves and short, 
stout spikes of rose-coloured flowers. It appears 
always scarce in commerce, and this is generally 
a sign that it is difficult to grow, as the enter- 
prise of our nurserymen is so great that any 
accommodating plant soon becomes lower in 
price. This does not seem to be the case with 
Heloniopsis grandiflora. It is a native of Japan. 
S. Arnott. 








THE ROSE GARDEN. 
FRAGRANT ROSES. 


THE common Moss Rose has a most pleasing 
odour and the shape of the flower is very 
fascinating. The Cabbage or Provence Rose, 
which was introduced about 1596 and is stili 
favoured by many as a very choice Rose and 
one that every garden should contain, is de- 


FIG. ¢5.—GENTIANA SINO-ORNATA IN A PERTHSHIRE GARDEN, 
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in severe winter conditions. It seems to creep 
closely to the soil, which it covers with a multi- 
tude of little silvery leaves, starred in due 
season with white flowers, reminding one of 
those which adorn some of the Helichrysums. 
To give it a fair chance this Raoulia ought to 
be planted on a moraine or a stretch or pocket 
of light loam, sand and grit, in a sunny posi- 
tion. It delights in the dry moraine. With a 
plant so free in spreading (although it is not 
too aggressive) it seems needless to say any- 
thing about propagation, as a small piece taken 
from a plant and put in sandy compost will 
root very readily. 

With regard to its hardiness one must speak 
with some reserve. Itis, I believe, fairly hardy, 
but in exceptional winters may suffer badly in 
certain districts where spring frosts coming after 
a wet and open winter are rife. I have lost 
gocd plants which had survived unscathed for 
a period of years; and I think the winter of 
1919-20 was about the worst in my experience 
for plants such as this. A few of the New 
Zealand and Tasmanian plants, of which the 
Raoulia is one, appear to suffer from such 
climatic conditions to an exceptional degree. 


HELONIOPSIS GRANDIFLORA. 


ACCORDING to the Index Kewensis this plant 
is teferred to H. breviscapa, but it appears to 
be a better form of that species and is a desir- 
able plant for the rock garden. I had it some 
years ago and cultivated it successfully for a 
considerable time in a low, moist position at 
the base of a rockery. Here it flowered well, 


liciously perfumed. The Noisette Maréchal 
Neil, an old variety that requires a little pro- 
tection, will produce a crop of well-shaped 
flowers of lasting properties, exquisite in out- 
line, and with See fragrance. Many Roses 
of rich and varied colours are lacking in per- 
fume. but there are some gloriously coloured 
varieties that have a delicious scent. 

Many Hybrid Perpetual varieties have strong 
perfume. including Hugh Dickson, Mrs. John 
Laing, La France, Louis Van Houtte. Horace 
Vernet, Ulrich Brunner, and Chas Lefebvre. 

Many H.T. varieties may be selected: for 
their fragrance, and the plants are, as a rule, 
in bloom for a long period. General McArthur 
is a variety that possesses the true Attar of Rose 
perfume; its colour is dark, the growth free 
and the plant is always in full flower. Rich- 
mond is a fine dark Rose with a pleasing odour. 
Gorgeous, of orange-vellow colour, veined and 
flushed with deep reddish copper, is a splendid 
Rose for pot cultivation or bedding and one 
with a perfume that is most pleasant. Golden 
Emblem is a very fragrant variety. The growth 
of this deep yellow variety is strong, the flowers 
large, the flowering period lasting and the per- 
fume unsurpassed, making it an ideal Rose that 
is already a great favourite. Independence Day 
has all the good qualities of a bedding and 
decorative variety with, in addition, a pleasant 
perfume. The deep crimson-coloured Roses pos- 
sess. as a rule. a pleasing odour. Most sorts 
of Tea Roses have perfume, but as these varie- 
ties require nursing and protection. I have 
omitted to mention them. G. L, 
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EDITORIAL NQTIOES. 


EMENTS should be sent to the 
voniisnea. 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 


obviate delay in obtaining answers to their com. 
munications, and save us much time and trouble, 
if they would kindly observe the notice printed 
weekly to the effect thut all letters relating to 
financial matters and tu advertisements should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that all communi- 
cations intended for publication or referring to 
the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, thoutd be directed to the EDITORS. The two 
departments, Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, 
and much unnecessary delay and confusion arise 
when letters are misdirected. 


Tllustrations..-The Editors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings suitable for 
reproduction, of gardens. or of remarkable flowers, 
trees, eto., but they cannot be responsible for loss 
or injury. 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of 
lants for naming, showld be addressed to the 
DITORS. 65, Tavistock Street, Covent 

Garden, London. 
WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as 
early în the week ne ie oad and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 


Cummunications should be 





© MR. KINGDON WARD'S 
SEVENTH EXPEDITION 
IN ASIA.” 


No. 25.—Over rae Taru Tra. 
Ta was but one more range of moun- 


tains between us and the endless wet 
forests of Indo-Malaya. That day we 
climbed out of the Taron gorge and reached the 


last village—if three empty huts could be called . 


a village—we were to see for several days. 
But the climb of a 1,000 feet was wasted; for 
on October 30, after a difficult march along the 
face of the mountain, buried in thick grass, we 
descended to cross a big stream, and had to 
wnake the climb again. 

However, on October 31 we began the serious 
ascent of the Taru Tra, marching up the valley, 
but keeping well up on the flank of the range. 
Endless deep gullies had to be crossed, and in 
the course of seven hours’ hard marching we 
covered barely four miles. 

At first we were enveloped in forest. consist- 
ing largely of Oaks, Bucklandia, Michelia, Mag- 
nolia, a Schima, with creamy-white flowers; a 
Stamineum Rhododendron, and several species 
of Araliaceae. Then, coming out into the open 
park country, we found Pines and Alders again, 
with the usual tangle of shrubs. A species of 
Akebia, with black seeds embedded in an edible 
ulp, was found here. On the trees were several 

rchids (Coelogyne) in flower. 

As we got higher Rhododendron sino-grande 
reappeared in a rather squat and gnarled form, 
with capsules half destroyed by grubs. In the 
deep wooded gullies were dense thickets of a 
violet-flowered Strobilanthes forming big bushes 
6 or 8 feet high. A few miserable species of 
Impatiens were also in flower. The going was 
bad, and I gathered unto myself numbers of 
forest ticks, which stabbed shrewdly, with a 
proboscis like a blunt fish-hook. 

There were few shrubs, those which came 
under my notice being species of Euonymus, 
llex and Rhododendron sino-vaccinioides, the 
last often epiphytic, or growing on granite 
cliffs. The only other Rhododendron met with 
during the day’s march was the common Irrora- 
tum type (K.W. 5474)—probably R. eriogynum. 

We camped in the forest, not far above the 
torrent, at the lower limit of the real temperate 
forest. Altitude about 8,000 feet. On 
November 1 it rained in the night, and the tem- 
perature only fell to 43° F. We descended to 
the torrent bed and continued up the valley. 
Here the forest consisted chiefly of candelabra- 





* The previous articles hy Mr. Kingdon Ward were 
puliished in our issues of Mav 14, June 18, July 23, 
August 20, September 3, Octcber 8, 29, 1921; January 
7, 21, March ll, 2. April u, 22, May 6, 20, June 3, 17, 
July 1, 15, 22, August 5, 26, September 9, 23, October 
7, 21, November 4, 18, December 2. 16, 30, 1922; 
January 13, 27, February 10, 24, March 10, 24, April 7, 
21, May 5, June 2, 23. July 7, 21, August 18, September 
1, 29, and October 20, 1923, 
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like R. sino-grande and immense, moss-clad 
Pseudotsuga. In the gullies were thickets of 
shrubs, lalium giganteum 12 feet high, and 
Polygonum; also bushes of sticky Strobilanthes, 
rather pleasantly scented, like Angelica. 

As we ascended, a sprawling bush Rhodo- 
dendron of the Haematodes type took the stage 
—the rust-red felt on the underleaf was a 
conspicuous feature. There was also a small 
epiphytic yellow-flowered species of the Boothit 
type. This was actually in flower! l 

Crossing the stream, we turned up a side 
valley, choked with bushes, amongst which 
Rhododendrons were conspicuous. But there 
was also a terrible lot of Bamboo, and the 
higher we climbed the more this Bamboo pre- 
dominated, and the less chance there was for 
anything else. Nothing would grow under its 
shadow, except a few small Rhododendrons of 
the Sanguineum and Haematodes type. On the 
rocks were small bushes of a species like 
R. glaucum, with a poisonous smell; and in the 
open a few miserable plants of Primula serrati- 
folia lingered on in flower. A species of Akebia 
dangled big purple Potatos in our faces as we 
forced our way through the thickets; but the 
pulp of this species was not nearly so tasty as 
that we had found in the morning. 

It began to rain heavily, and before we 
reached a draughty shelter-hole under a big rock 
we were wet through. The altitude was not 
more than 9,000 feet, but it was quite chilly, 
and the outlook, with the mist swirling rouna 
the cliffs. was depressing. The temperature had 
fallen to 37° by early morning, but the weather 
looked brighter. owever, we were soon 
drenched forcing our way through the dense 
Bamboo brake to the head of the valley. We 
were now faced with a lofty granite wall, which 
looked absolutely sheer; and it certainly was 
abominably steep.. We mounted by a scree. 
There were practically no Rhododendrons here, 
only Bamboo, and, in the open, thickets of tall 
herbs, such as Polygonum, Rodgersia, Astilbe 
and Umbelliferae, with tangles of Rubus, 
Viburnum and dwarf Juniper; but mostly 
Bamboo. 

It was not encouraging. 

At last we reached the knife-edge summit 
and had a clear view westwards over the 
wide wet hills and vales of Indo-Malaya, soft 
and green in the mist. It was snowing, but 
the sun came out and shone on the wads and 
strips of cloud below. We were now 4,964 feet 
above the Mekong, or nearly 11,000 feet above 
sea level. 

But we were in a sea of Bamboo, and there 
seemed to be hardly anything else on this 
barren granite except a small Saluenense Rho- 
dodendron; and most of the capsules of that 
had aborted. (K.W. 5434). A little lower 
down, however, we came to open alpine slopes, 
covered with bushes of a Trichocladum species. 
(K.W. 5489). 

The descent now followed a well-wooded 
ridge, and Rhododendrons became more nume- 
rous, if less accessible. But it was already 
clear that we had seen the best of them; 
another thousand feet descent into that all- 
devouring jungle, and hardly another plant 
should we see, except a few hopelessly soft 
Irroratums and Stamineums. In the middle 
of the afternoon we reached the valley, and 
followed. the stream which clattered down a 
steep stony gulch, lined with forest. Nothing 
much was visible. I picked up the milk-white 
corollas of an epiphytic Maddenii Rhododen- 
dron, but it was a couple of days before I 
could secure a plant; it was just coming into 
bloom and was deliciously fragrant, and about 
as hardy as a hot-house Orchid. 

We camped under a rock, in the gloomy 
forest which was presently illuminated by a 
heavy thunderstorm; but the storm cleared 
the air, and when we started again next 
morning, the weather looked far more pro- 
mising. 

We continued to descend, and there was no 
disguising the fact that the forest was now 
tropical. The big Musa plants, the tree Ferns. 
Figs, Aroids, Melastomaceae, and Palms told 
us that. In the afternoon we reached a village 
and halted for the night. On November 4 wa 
resumed the march, crossing a river and so 
over the shoulder of a spur, from the top 
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of which we saw the Taron again, now gal. 
loping up from the south. Like the Yangtze, 
it forms a loop here, and must be crossed 
twice; or rather, we did not cross it a second 
time, but followed it westward for a day. 
The jungle here was hot and sticky, for we 
were barely 4,000 feet above sea level. There 
were climbing Palms and huge Bamboos, and 
lovely Englehardtia trees, and many Legumin- 
osae with queer pods—conspicuously Entada, 
Bauhinia, and Cassia species. I found a form 
of Rhododendron indicum with bright car- 
mine flowers, and there were plenty of Orchids 
on the trees, big Screw Pines, and a great 
variety of trees unknown to me. After cros- 
ing a river called the Tazu-wang, by a cane 
suspension bridge, we looked back and saw the 
high mountains for the last time—the glorious 
Rhododendron-covered mountains of the fron- 
tier. Ahead lay the jungle. 

We marched for a day in the steamy valley 
of the Taron, and I learnt that we were now 
only twelva marches from Fort Hertz. Then 
in quick succession we crossed two big tribu- 
taries, still in the dense jungle. I found a 
magnificent Clematis in flower here, with 
wine-coloured petals and cream stamens, 

The Taron was fairly thickly populated, to 
my great surprise, and I had no difficulty in 
getting porters and supplies; it was necessary 
to lay in stocks, because a considerable stretch 
of almost uninhabited country lay between us 
and the plains of Hkamti Long. 

It was sad to have crossed the mountains s0 
quickly—as it seemed now; though at the time 
it appeared a toil. We left Chamutong on 
the Salween, on October 20, and by Novem- 
ber 3 had crossed the Gompa La, the Taron, 
and the Taru Tra, and were marching through 
the jungles of the lower Taron, with no more 
serious mountain ranges ahead of us, only 
hills, hills, hills, and rivers, endless rivers; 
and everywhere the hot, sticky jungle. Even 
in November the heat in these deep valleys was 
oppressive. Rain fell nearly every day, though 
this was the fine weather season! But the rain- 
fall here exceeds 120 inches a year, and though 
the bulk of it falls during the six summer 
months, there is plenty left for the winter! 
F. Kingdon Ward. 





PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


SYMPLOCOS PANICULATA.* 


THE gardens of New England are denied the 
wealth of hardy, broad-leaved evergreen plants 
which thrive exceedingly in Old England, and 
the variety of plants that can be grown out 
of doors here is much less, but there are com- 
pensations. Plants that do thrive grow more 
rapidly, flower more freely and fruit much 
more profusely than they do on the other 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Nothing we have growing in the Arnold 
Arboretum impresses a gardener from 
Great Britain more forcibly than the wealth 
of fruits developed on the shrubs and trees. 
Such visitors find that many old and familiar 
plants possess a world af beauty hitherto quite 
unknown to them, and certain it is that the 
perfectly hardy, woody plants put forth their 
ornamental qualities to the maximum in the 
climate of New England. 

Another interesting fact is that quite a 
number of plants considered not fully hardy 
in England flourish here quite unprotected. 
the much more severe winters not withstanding. 
An excellent example of this is Symplocos 
paniculata, the Sapphire-berry, more generally 
known as S. cratacgoides. In the mild climate 
of Great Britain this is usually re 
garded as a tender plant, whereas A 
the rigorous climate of Massachusetts 
it is perfectly hardy. The sapiani 
tion of this is to be sought for in Be 
greater summer-heat enjoyed here, r 
properly ripens the wood. In the oh 
Arboretum this plant is 18 ft. tall and 15 We 
through, and has been growing in & fu A 
exposed situation since 1880. Not only is 


= * Wallich, ex D. Prodr. Fl. Nepal., 145 (pro. synon.) 
(1825). 
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quite unaffected by winter's cold, but each- yolk Shrob, av dt scaled Ga dma te 


spring it flowers profusely, and each autumn 
fruits abundantly. 

The Sapphire-berry is a shapely, much- 
branched bush or tree-like shrub with hard 
wood clothed with pale grey fibrous bark, and 
has rigid, twiggy branchlets. The leaves vary 
greatly in size and shape, and are more or less 
ovate or elliptic to obovate, shortly stalked, 
from two to four inches long and one to two 
inches broad, finely serrated on the margin, 
and often with a short, acuminate apex; the 
veins are deeply impressed above and raised 
below, and- the underside of the leaf is more 
or less hairy. The flowers, produced at the 
end of May or early June, are white or cream- 
coloured with a conspicuous mass of stamens; 
they are borne many together in a short, erect, 
paniculate inflorescence at the end of the 
current season’s leafy shoot. 


ae 


was introduced into cultivation in 1875 by 
Thomas Hogg, who sent it from Japan to the 
Parsons’ Nursery at Flushing, Long Island, 
New York, and the plants growing in the 
Arnold Arboretum are of the original stock. 
In flower the Sapphire-berry, with its profuse, 
erect, paniculate masses of star-like blossoms, 
is a lovely plant, and its lustrous. blue fruit 
is as handsome as the gem from which I have 
coined a common name for general usage. 
The foliage is good, and the plant is not 
attacked by any pest, although starlings have 
an uncanny fondness for the ripe fruit. Z. H. 
Wilson, Arnold Arboretum. 


ALOCASIA MACRORHIZA. 


THe seeds of this plant were collected by 
Mr. Reginald Farrer, in China, in 1919, and 
sent home under ‘‘ No. 1445, Alocasia Species.” 
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SOIL SOURNESS. 


AMONG the most stimulating and useful of 
the discussions held in the Botanical Section 
during the recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in Liverpool was one on soil sourness. 
This is indeed not surprising, since, in addition 
to its theoretical interest to the botanist and 
the chemist, the subject presents many pro- 
blems of great importance to the farmer and, 
albeit, less urgently owing to smaller scale 
Da more intensive culture, to the gardener 
also, 

Attention was directed to the fact that soil 
“ sourness’’ and soil “acidity ” are not inter- 
changeable terms. The conditions described 
do not necessarily occur together, although 
some degree of acidity is commonly a feature 
of “‘ sour ” soils. 
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FIG. 96.—FRUITING: BRANCH OF THE SAPPHIRE BERRY, SYMPLOCOS PANICULATA. 


The fruit of Symplocos paniculata (Fig. 
96), which ripens in September, is an ovoid 
drupe about one-third of an inch long, of a 
lovely deep sapphire-blue colour, and is borne 
erect. . The plant is really polygamo-dioecious, 
and so it happens that while some plants fruit 
abundantly others fruit very sparingly. 

This uncommon plant in gardens belongs to 
a genus rich in species and widely distributed 
over the warmer parts of the world, very few 
of which are in cultivation. Nearly all are 
evergreen, but S. paniculata has deciduous 
leaves, and is the only member of the genus 
that is hardy in the Arnold Arboretum. It 
has a remarkably wide distribution in eastern 
Asia, being found wild from the north-west 
Himalayas eastward through China, Korea, 
Formosa and Japan. The plant is partial to 
scrub-clad rocky slopes, and is fond of full 
exposure, though frequently it grows on the 
edge of woods and in glades. It varies con- 
siderably in size of foliage and flowers, but the 
gradations are so even and so complete that it is 
impossible to distinguish any really distinct 
forms. 

When dried in the sun the leaves always 
turn yellow, hence the name of “ Egg- 


The seedlings were planted in the open 
in May, 1922, and some protection wag given 
them last winter. The large leaf, 3 ft. 7 in. 
long and 2 ft. 9 in. across at the end of a 
6 ft. stalk, is a fine object in itself, and is known 
as the Elephant Ear owing to its resemblance 
to the ear of that animal. Flowers were pro- 
duced on several of the plants late this summer: 
they are like the spathes of a large Arum, 
purple and yellow on the outside and butter 
yellow inside. 


Alocasia is a plant of the tropics, and though 


this species was found at an altitude of 6,000. 


feet on the Burmo-Chinese frontier, the climate 
of its home must be a fairly warm one. 


Farrer’s note on the plant is: ‘‘ Huge and 
very handsome Aroid foliage, but not very 
likely to be hardy, though I got this seed 
off specimens on a high, bare slope about 
6,000 feet. It need net be either despised or 
deplored.” 


This Alocasia (Fig. 97, p. 265) was recognised 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson as A. macrorhiza (or 
macrolisa?) when he saw it growing in the 
garden here last summer. Kenneth McDouall, 
Logan, Scotland. 
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In practice, soil ‘‘sourness’’ is recognised 
by the characteristic failure of certain crops; 
by the dominance of certain weeds, e.g., Field 
Spurrey and Sheep’s Sorrel; by the prevalence 
of certain diseases, notably Finger and Toe 
of Cruciferous crops; and, lastly, by the recti- 
fication of all these conditions that immedi- 
ately follow an application of lime or chalk to 
the soil. 


Now the cause of “ sourness”’ is not acidity 
or hydrogen-ion concentration, since this may 
be high when ‘ sourness,”’ as above defined, is 
absent. 

The following features are associated by the soil 
chemist with soils of this class:—(1) Acidity 
on high hydrogen-ion concentration; (2) a 
high power for absorbing lime; (3) character- 
istic ratios expressing the proportions of the 
various soil bases present—calcium, magnesium, 
sodium and potassium on the one hand with 
the so-called weak bases—aluminia, iron, man- 
ganese, etc., on the other. 

That the problem is a very complex one 
is indicated by the fact that, although the 
peculiarities just cited are invariably found 
in ‘‘sour” soils, cases are not lacking of 
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certain soils, rich in organic matter, which 
possess these characteristics without the corre- 
sponding phenomena of “ sourness.”” While the 
practical grower associates the problems aris- 
ing from soil sourness more especially with 
the failure of certain crops, the plant ecologist 
finds that the prevalence of certain species 
in the field is a reliable indication of sourness, 
although he is puzzled at present to know 
whether the characteristic healthy type of 
vegetation so frequently found on these soils 
is correlated directly with the scarcity of 
lime salts or with the acidity and deficiency 
of oxygen usually coupled with this scarcity of 
calcium. j 

Much experimental work bearing directly 
or indirectly on the problem is in progress, 
both in this country and in the United States. 
More especially may results of special interest 
be looked for from the three following lines 
of ræearcn:—(1) The significance of acidity 
(hydrogen-ion concentration) in’ relation to 
plant growth; (2) the effect of variation in 
the proportions of the various soil bases, more 
especially calcium, magnesium, sodium, potas- 
sium and aluminia; and, closely associated with 
the latter, (3) the real significance of the so- 
called lime-shy or calcifuge habit in certain 
groups of plants. 

Bearing on the first of these, Dr. E. F. 
Salisbury contributed a paper at Liverpool 
in which the results of numerous observations 
on the degree of soil acidity associated in 
nature with the distribution of particular 
plant species) were expressed as curves. It 
was suygested that certain species, e.g., the 
Bracken, has a natural distribution closely asso- 
ciated with the degree of soil acidity, a well- 
marked ‘‘ optimum ” being recognisable in the 
curves. On the other hand, discussion elicited 
the fact that no experimental data were avail- 
able to support the view that the soil reaction 
behaved as a critical factor. 

Both in thig country and in the United 
States data are rapidly accumulating record- 
ing the association of particular species with 
varying degrees of soil acidity, and experi- 
mental work is in progress to test the exist- 
ence or not of critical degrees of acidity for 
individual species. 

At present no sure conclusions can be drawn, 
and it must not be forgotten that many diff- 
culties of interpretation arise. For example, 
the presence of certain plants, e.g., Sheep’s 
Sorrel is often regarded as an indication of 
sourness. Experimentally, it is known that 
Sorrel will grow quite well on calcareous sails, 
and in general it must be recognised that a 
plant may grow well on “sour” soil, not 
because the condition is specially favourable to 
it, but because, being relatively tolerant of sour- 
ness, it flourishes owing to lack of effective com- 
petition. 

Similarly, a plant species may be absent 
from natural vegetation, not because it cannot 
tulerate the soil conditions, but because its 
toleration is less than that of any of its 
ccmpetitors, 

In another field of research, a group of 
workers attaches great Importance to what may 
be called the “ basie ratio” of the soil. It 
was pomted ont by Dr. Comber that the 
capes” of sourness is not merely the ratio 
ot calcium to other bases (e.g., potassium and 
sodium), since the addition of neutral ealcium 
salts does not reduce the sourness, and the ad- 
dition of potassium and sodium salts does not 
enhance it. 

In the rather special case of Heath plants, 
which so commonly form the natural vegeta- 
tion on gour soils, it is held by certain workers 
that the important basic ratio in the soil is 
the proportion of sodium, potassium and mag- 
nesium, to calcium, on what is termed tlie 
K + Na + Mg 

va 

There is also some evidence that the ratio 
of basic lime to weak bases, especially aluminia, 
may be a fundamental cause of sourness—a view 
which fits in well with the known toxicity of 
aluminium under certain conditions.—M. C. R. 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN HORTI- 
CULTURE AND PHYTO-PaTHOLOGY.* 


Ir is certain that in the future growers 
will demand seeds free from disease. The 
moro natural way seems to be that florists 
and vegetable growers should use sterilised 
seed themselves before they are made to do so. 
It is an astonishing fact that seed disinfecting 
is not already more popular. One of the 
reasons is that the methods of destroying seed 
parasites have not been worked out carefully. 
Most of the larger experiments have been 
made with agricultural seeds; with the vege- 
table and flower seeds we are far behind. It 
is true that several treatments which control 
tho dissemination of seed diseases have been 
worked out by phyto-pathologists and agricul- 
turists. I need only mention to you the copper 
treatment for bunt of Wheat, the formalin 
method for loose smut of Oats. More up to 
date are the experiments with compounds of 
chlor-phenol mercury, the uspulun-fusuriol and 
germisan group being popular in Germany. 
Even for parasites that live inside the seed- 
coat, the hot water treatment solved the 
problem, as i.e., for the loose smut of Barley. 
On the other hand, several methods are recom- 
mended by chemical industries, whose repre- 





sentatives are often obliged to make hypo 
thetical statements of the results. ‘There is a 
lack of faith, with or without reason. Here 


there is a large field for phyto-pathology, 
which surely will be ploughed with success. 
How far advanced are we with regard to horti- 
cultural seed? 

The life history of some of the fungous 
parasites of vegetable seeds is well known. 
The anthracnose of Beans and Peas, 
caused by Colletotrichum Lindemuthianum and 
Ascochyta Pisi, form their pyenospores on the 
geed and their mycelium lives inside. This 
seed contamination gives rise to seedling ın- 
foction, and later to serious attacks of the 
stems, leaves and pods. The leaf disease of 
Celery, Septoria Apii, develops its spores on 
the seed and the mycelium in the seed-coat. 
We find it mentioned that the Cucumber seeds 
carry the spores of Corynespora. But no 
scientific worker has yet brought any real 


proof in support of this supposition. The 
«ame is probable for Colletotrichum lagen- 
arium. The facts have not been stated, and 


disinfection seems superfluous before we are 
well aware of these facts. We find evidence 
of the Hollyhock rust resting in the seed. but 
the statements have never been made in a 
faultless way. 

So it is with the rusts of many vegetables 
and flowers. We find “ sayings,” but no state- 
ments, that Onion seed carries the spores of 
the Onion smut fungus, Urocystis cepulae. 
Orders against seed importation are issued. It 
seems very improbable that the smut spores 
formed at the base of the bulbs of young plants 
should ever reach the seed and stick to it 
But there is a necessity to solve this problem, 
in order to avoid unnecessary trouble for seed 
mowers. Phyto-pathologists should prove in a 
faultless way whether the seed carries smut 
or not. We should be well aware that this is 
not a task easily solved. Smut spores of Onions 
do not germinate readily; it will be a hard 
task to grow them in artificial culture, and 
only such cultivation of the fungus from tha 
seed will salve the matter. The fungus of the 
Tomato canker, Diplodina Iyeopersici, produces 
anthracnose of the fruit, and is likely to attack 
the seed. However, we must state our ignore 
ance. 

The investigators of the geneties of the genus 
Antirrhinum or “ Snapdragon ” are well aware 
of a fungus trouble, which is a tvpical anthrac- 
nose of the stem, that kills the plant 
either in its seedling stages; or destrovs the 
foot of the stem, so that the plant dies aut 
It is Phoma antirrhini which causes these losses. 
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There is a possibility of the fungus living in 
the soil, as sometimes we see the disease re 
appear in the came places in hothouses; hnt, 
on the other hand, the fungi that produce 
pycnidia like the Phoma generally live on seeds, 
so I suppose we must class it wilh the Sep- 
toria, the leaf disease of the Celery, and try 
to look for control through the seed. 

The case, probably, is somewhat diferent 
with the Phoma disease of the Phloses, also 
a post of some of the newest varieties. It is 
characterised by the same stem anthracnose as 
with the Snapdragon, and the same symptoms of 
the young, succulent shoots, which are so 
easily affected. But the Phlox, being a peren- 
nial, is probably always reinfected from the 
soil or by way of pycnidia from its own rogts. 
Seed carriage may be possible, but has less im 
portance ifor the culture of this plant. Tho 
same may be said of the Lavender Phoma. 
well known in England, and, like the former, 
causing a dying-out of the stem. 

I only mention several examples out of 
many. hese show that the plea fer research 
is urgent. Nevertheless, -they illustrate the 
great number of open questions concerning seed 
contamination; the fact that our sead-testing 
station has developed a department for my 
cology means that greater interest. is being taken 
in these problems. Not only the occurrence 
of spores on the seed, but also the seed treat- 
ment, should be better understood. Next 
to a disinfecting influence, several of the 
toxic egencies stimulate the germination process 
and growth. Mercury-compounds, phenolic 
acids, and the more modern chlor-phenol mer- 
cury compounds are known to work in this 
direction. For the parasites living inside, the 
method of applying heat may be used. For 
Celery seed 48° is sufficient. 

The present difficulty is that in different 
soils and under different conditions the results 
were never the same. Laboratory, greenhouse 
and field tests should be made en a large 
scale, so as to attack the question at its base 
As soon as cafe methods have come to our 
knowledge, regular disinfection of the seeds 
that want it may help horticulture to ensure 
healthy seed. Severe epidemics must disappear. 
Seed anthracnoses should become as rare as 
bunt of Wheat in countries where grain seeds 
are treated, The international importance of this 
question has, I think, hardly been realised. 


Among methods of checking diseases in 

“sick” soil, the one the Americans have been 
following is the most. successful and the most 
promising. They conquer diseases by growing 
immune varieties. When we consider the well- 
known and tested cases of immunity against 
fi.rgous diseases we are obliged to admit that 
the most notable instances are chiefly found 
amongst wilt diseases, which are soil borne. 
American investigators have selected, with 
reat success, types that resist wilting on the 
‘sickest ’’ soil possible. 
_ faking as an example the breeding of the 
Tomato, concerning resistance against Fusarium 
lyconersici, it must first be mentioned that 
wilting of Tomatos here is generally caused 
by Verticillium albo-atrum, but, on account of 
higher soil temperatures, in the U.S.A. the 
wilt caused by Fusarium is prevalent. .The m- 
vestigators selected individuals that possessed 
a marked resistance when grown on heavily in- 
fected soil. | 

The Tomato in America is, in general, seli- 
fertile. — Crossing with susceptible — varieties 
seldom occurs, and so it is easy to keep the 
resistant strains pure. At present the U.S. 
possesses several strains of Tomatos that may 
he grown on infected soil with a very high 
degree of resistancy. The same has been done 
by Jones and his pupils with Cabbage, against 
the Fusarinm soil disease. (F. conglutinans). 
After selecting resistant strains, it remams 
necessary to apply a certain selection through: 
out successive generations. 

As with the Cabbage and the Tomato, re 
sistance was bred into Watermelons, Cow 
reas, Flax and Cotton. In some cases hybridi- 
sation was necessary, as with Cotton and Water- 
melons, in others selection was sufficient. In 
the case of soil parasites these resistancy exper! 
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ments are easily handled, because the parasite 
is more steady in its attack under afferent 
conditions than fungi exposed to wind, rain 
and drought. 

Breeding against soil furgi is more pro- 
mising than breeding against different rust 
diseases, as rust resistancy depends largely on 
climatic conditions, and we know that in diffe 
rent climates or even in similar climatic con- 
ditions different strains of a parasite may pre 
vail. This fact has not yet been stated 
in regard to parasites, but it may at any time 
complicate our trials and experiments. 

Not many attempts have been made in Europe 
to breed resistancy against soil fungi. Asters, 
Lathyrus, Tomatos, and Cucumbers are in want 
of such attempts. There is need for securing 
strains of Tomatos fit for continuous cultivation 
under glass in the same houses. Meanwhile 
one Tomato variety after another is passing 
away, and nobody fully understands why. If 
it be true that Verticillium, our most common 
soil parasite, is such an omnivorous species, it 
is questionable whether breeding for resistancy 
in Western Europe will be so successful as in the 
case of Fusarium in America. We know that 
the more specialised the parasite, the smaller 
the chance that we may find or breed resistant 
forms of our plants. This statement, however. 
should not discourage. Other unknown factors 
may favour such selective work. 


(To be continued.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DAHLIA.* 








(Concluded from page 251.) 
THE PAEONY-FLOWERED AND DECORATIVE DAHLIAS. 


Asout 1900, Mr. Hornsveld, a Dutch florist at 
Baarn, showed a new strain of Dahlias he had 
raised. The flowers were mostly half-double, 
and were borne on very stout, rigid stems. They 
were somewhat or even very irregular of out- 
line in some cases, and hence could not at once 
charm the severe Dahlia critics, who were 
accustomed to judge flowers after a prescribed 
standard of qualities. Under the auspices of well 
known Dutch firms the new strain was repeatedly 
shown in England, France, Germany and else- 
where. The first veception in England was 
rather cool. 

So high an authority as the Editor of the 
oldest English horticultural trade paper con- 
demned them to death without any hesitation. 
‘The blooms,” he states. in a report of a 
R.H.S. meeting, ‘‘ consist of huge, long, ragged 
florets in one or two rows round a yellow centre, 
and violate, as far as form goes, every canon 
both of the florist and of good taste. They 
are of no use for cutting, as they evidently flag 
quickly after being removed from the plant, 
and their only use appears to be to produce 
a vivid splash of colour in the garden; however, 
the exhibitor tells us they are ‘ selling like hot 
cakes,’ 50 we suppose we shall have to endure 
them for some time to come.” 

Mr. Hornsveld, however, soon followed by 
others, not only in Holland, succeeded in improv- 
ing the strain from year to year. The first 
varieties offered, Queen Wilhelmina, Queen 
Emma, Duke Henry, Baron de Grancy, and 
others, were successively discarded and replaced 
by Princess Juliana, which has proved an ideal 
white in every respect, and many others which 
have been and still are the glory of our autumn 
shows and the delight of the garden, ` 

Meanwhile Mr. Pfitzer, of Stuttgart, had raised 
a similar strain of single and half-double 
varieties, which were offered under the name 
of Semi-Double Giant Dahlias, of which he pub- 
lished new varieties almost every season till 
1910. The increasing success of this type of 
flower naturally led to the production of similar 
seedlings elsewhere, but Mr. Hornsveld rightly 
claiins to be the pioneer raiser, and it cannot be 
denied that he and the other Dutch growers have 
made this section what it is now. 

The new strain proved to have excellent 
qualities for decorative purposes and not to cause 
disappointment in the garden. The flowers are 

* A paperread by Mr. Ern:t H. Kre!age before the 
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not hidden in the foliage, as with so many 
Cactus varieties, and the stems are strong and 
upright. Modern taste did not require flowers 
manufactured after a theoretical scheme dictated 
by some florist’s flower maniac, but graceful 
flowers, freely produced and naturally growing 
without special care or management, and the 
newer Paeony Dahlias answered to such 
expectations. 

Tt has always been somewhat difficult to 
exactly define the qualities of the flowers of 
this strain, and this difficulty was increased 
because numbers of varieties were not semi- 
double but full, and originally were distinguished 
as ‘‘ Decorative Dahlias ° from the former. In 
later years both types have become so much 
mixed up that it is almost impossible to 
distinguish them. 

This, however, is a matter of secondary import- 
ance. The chief point is that the Paeony and De- 
corative Dahlias are now universally recognised 
as the leading varieties for garden and decorative 
purposes. Holland may be proud of this result. 


[he seedlings of Hornsveld, Kroon, Ballego, 


bar al_Aron. 


FIG. 97.—ALOCASIA MACRORHIZA (SEE P. 263 ) 


Wouters, Kriest, Carlee, Vianen, van Waveren, 
Glasbergen, Ludwig, Eveleens, Maarse and others 
of my fellow countrymen have spread every- 
where, and are to be found in Dahlia collections 
in all parts of the world. ‘These varieties have 
obtained certificates of merit after examination 
in trial grounds, and hence have proved to be 
real acquisitions of merit. 

In addition to these Paeony and Decorative 
Dahlias several forms were raised of Cactus 
shape, but having stems as solid and rigid as 
those of the former. Such varieties are grouped 
as Garden Cactus Dahlias 

The success of the Dutch garden varieties 
excited the production of similar varieties else- 
where. The United States at once recognised 
the important qualities of this section, and the 
novelties raised there mostly belong to the same 
group. More than one Dahlia society has been 
formed there by the numerous amateurs in the 
States, who have devoted themselves to the 
Dahlia cult with all the energy which Americans 
display, not only in matters of business, but 
also where their hobbies are concerned. 


THE COLLERETTE DAHLIAS, 
The same principle of producing useful garden 


lants, which prevailed in the raising of the 
aeony and Decorative varieties, led t the 





improvement of the Collerette Dahlias in 
Holland. The first Collerette varieties came 
from France in 1900. ‘Two seedlings raised at 
the Lyon City Park had single flowers of a 
dark colour with a row of small white florets 
round the golden central disk of the flower, 
which suggested a sort of collar; hence the 
name. ‘lhe two varieties were followed by 
otaers, but all had very thin, drooping stems, 
and not until the Dutch and other growers 
succeeded in obtaining a strain with wiry upright 
stems were the Collerettes generally appreciated 
und used. The Dutch strain is distinguished 
by musical names, and Fuga received the 
hıghest honours in Holland. 
New STARRY SINGLE DAHILIAS. 


Another French strain has recently been 
offered for the first time. The type was dis- 
covered in a French amateur’s garden, and it 
was Monsieur Martin, a nurseryman at Digoin, 
who succeeded in developing this type into the 
strain which has since been offered under the 
name of Etoile Digoinaise. The flowers are 
single, very much starry shaped, and the 
coloured florets are more or less tubular shaped 
at the top, which gives a novel appearance to 
the flower. Several varieties have gained 
awards of merit at Paris. They have not existed 
long enough for us to know whether they will 
maintain a position in future. 


THE CLEMATIS-FLOWERED DAHLIAS. 


This review of the modern Dahlias would be 
incomplete without mentioning a new type pro- 
duced by the Dutch grower, Mr. Wouters, and 
somewhat suggesting the old Anemone-flowered 
forms. His seedlings, which have been offered 
under the names of Ada Finch (white). and 
Clematis (violet), more remind one of a Clematis 
flower than of anything else. The shape of the 
flower is absolutely distinct from any known 
older variety, and both sorts are very free 
bloomers, and hence good garden plants. 


CONCLUSION. 


The Dutch Dahlia Society deserves high 
credit ifor the excellent way it has advertised 
the Dutch Dahlias in other lands. Thanks to their 
artistic arrangement under the able manage- 
ment of Mr. Ballege, the standard varieties, as 
well as the new conquests, were shown to their 
best advantage in the Horticultural Hall in 
London, at the Société Nationale d’Horticulture 
de France, and at Antwerp. Everywhere those 
exhibits have been greatly admired, and even 
the critic of the trade paper referred to above 
became enthusiastic in his praise. Certainly 
those decorative sorts produce vivid splashes of 
colour in the garden—for which he seemed to 
reproach them—as every Dahlia ought to do, 
but does not. The future is for those varieties 
which give satisfaction in the garden. The new 
Star type raised in England has already proved 
its immense value in this respect. 

ìn Holland no new Dahlia can obtain a First 
Class Certificate unless it has first gained a 
Certificate in a trial garden. In Germany the 
National Dahlia Society, still earlier, laid out 
Dahlia gardens in several large towns, where 
the garden varieties could be demonstrated at 
their best, and the public learn to appreciate ` 
them. These excellent ideas were followed by 
the R.H.S. when they arranged Dahlia trials in 
their garden at Wisley, and decided not to give 
a certificate or award for new varieties before 
they have proved to be free flowering and 
effective as garden plants. This is the onl 
criterion, and it is the claim of the Dute 
varieties, whether they belong to the Paeony, 
Decorative, Garden Cactus or  Collerette 
sections, that they are real garden plants. 

They are not show flowers after the ideals 
of the conservative florist, who used to present 
his blooms, without stems, on boards, in stiff 
rows, and, later, on wire frames in compact 
pyramids. Nevertheless they are the glory of 
our gardens, and our autumn shows, and the 
Amsterdam exhibition has demonstrated again 
how the Dutch varieties have increased 
the importance of the Dahlia as an object of 
commerce, but above all, as a flower of beauty 
and refinement. 
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AUTUMN SOWN PEAS. 


Karty dishes of Peas are always highly 
appreciated, and any method of cultivation which 
will advance, by even a few days, the gathering 
of pods of this vegetable is of value to the 
grower. 

On heavy clay soils autumn sowing has little 
chance of being successful, but on light, sandy 
soils, in all but exceptionally bad winters, 
autumn-sown seeds develop plants which are 
able to withstand the winter, grow away 
vigorously in the spring and produce pods a week 
or ten days ahead of any that are sown outside 
in the spring. 

The essential factor is to produce strong. 
sturdy and not too large plants before mid- 
winter, which will withstand the adverse climatic 
conditions of our winter season. For this reason 
sowings should not be made too early or growth 
will become too advanced and succumb to the 
severe conditions, It is not easy to fix a date 
for sowing; seasons and other conditions vary 
so much that this must be determined by the 
judgment of the grower; a good plan, however, 
is to make two sowings, the first early in Novem- 
ber and the second about ten days later. 1 
this means it is often possible to winter at les 
one sowing, whereas if a single sowing is relied 
on the plants might be subjected to abnormal 
conditions, which would unfit them for with- 
standing bad weather. 

The seeds should be sown in well-prepared 
trenches in which the soil has had time to 
become consolidated, and they should be covered 
to the depth of two or three inches with a pre- 
pared compost of cld potting soil. It is important 
that thin sowing should be practised to enable 
each individual plant to develop freely under 
natural conditions and become robust and 
strong; plants which have to fight for their 
existence under crowded conditions cannot be 
expected to survive the winter. 

f trouble from mice is anticipated, it is a 
good plan to moisten the seeds and roll them 
in red lead before sowing. If this precaution 
has not been taken and trouble arises after 
sowing, fine coal ash steeped in paraffin and 
scattered over the surface of the trench is an 
excellent deterrent. 

The plants should be supported when a few 
inches high by means of small, twiggy sticks, 
which keep them from being blown about and 
also act as a protection; the final staking may 
be done when growth becomes active in the 
spring. 

I find the variety Pilot is the best for autumn 
sowing, as its hardy constitution enables it to 
withstand the rigours of our winter better than 
most other varieties. Its flavour is admittedly 
not equal to that of some of the marrowlat 
varieties. but it is not often that the flavour of 
very early dishes of Peas is called into question. 


W. Auton. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible fur 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 

Gardeners and the Imperial War Graves 
Commission.—I desire to draw the attention of 
your readers to the use and abuse of the title 
i‘ Gardener * as applied to men working ìn 








_..---Prance for the Imperial War Graves Commis- 


sion. What few real gardeners are engaged 
will, I am sure, be glad to have public attention 
drawn to the official methods of making a 
gardener. Of some 2,000 men engaged on the 
work, only about one per cent, are actually 
gardeners, in knowledge and pre-war employ- 
ment. Considering there are so many skilled 
gardeners unemployed I consider the cemetery 
work should be given to them. I was for twenty 
months in the employ of I.W.G.C., and began 
to find how scarce actual gardeners were, The 
‘‘Head Gardeners” or foremen were for the 
most part ex-policemen, old army men, naval 
men, and costers, and rarely those who had 
earned their living as gardeners. Coming lower 
down there were men who had been barbers, 
carmen, waiters and paper boys, dignified hy the 
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title of ‘‘ Gardener.” Most of the men go out 
as ‘‘Gardeners’ Assistant,’ and in order to 
get the extra 10s. weekly paid to ‘‘ Gardeners ” 
they go through a farcical gardening examina- 
tion; this examination is also open to clerks in 
offices, who, having known the answers to 
questions, soon pass the test, and are ‘‘ Gar- 
deners °’ on the wage sheet. Investigation will 
show that on the I.W.G.C. “ Gardener ’”’ is a 
title held in contempt and derision. I know 
many good labourers on this work who should 
be made gardeners, and who have know- 
ledge and experience. I held a sub-foremansiip 
for a time, but, disgusted with official methods, 
I resigned, and I was replaced by an ex-fitter 
by trade previous to his employment with the 
Commissicn. After my resignation I was induced 
to remain in my employment, but as a result 
of unfair treatment I had cause to make a com- 
plaint to the London office; unfortunately, how: 
ever, the London office does not investigate, but 
simply passes complaints back to the officials, 
consequently I found myself being ordered to 
push a barrow for labourers—althougn a skilled 
gardener of twenty-three years’ experience. I 
did not remain with the I.W.G.C. I am not 
the only gardener who has had a similar experi- 
ence, In my opinion, the whole business is 
bac, and what few skilled, decent men there 
are, are compelled to resign. A former comrade 
left to go to Kew; others returned to England 
after only two months’ service. Tnose who are 
conscientious, skilled and of good conduct stand 
u:tle chance under the scheme. The whole busi- 
ness of the Commission needs overhauling from 
top to bottom, and only the best men should 
be employed; at present men employed under 
the I.W.G.C. are forbidden to write to the Press, 
so, on behalf of those who are skilled and 
honest, I write for them. It may interest your 
readers to know that the following wages are 
paid: Head foreman, £3 10s.; sub-foreman, 
£3; gardener, £2 10s.; labourer, £2; plus, in all 
cases, 30s. board allowance, one month holiday 
vearly with wages, and fares paid; ordinary 
English festival holidays, and also French ones 
are allowed, and, of course, for about fifty days 
in the winter no work can be done. There are 
many things requiring to be made public con- 
cerning the Commission, but I particularly wish 
to draw attention to a grievance that ıs 
essentially one for gardeners J. W. Martin, 
Lavethan, Blisland, Bodmin, Cornwall. 


Pea Senator.—On April © I sowed a row of 
Pea Senator. The plants grew very well, and 
on June 30 I gathered well-filled pods with 
nine or ten Peas in a pod. By July 7 the crop 
had been gathered. I usually pull up the 
haulm to make room for Broccoli, which do 
well with me between rows of Peas. However, 
this year I did not remove the plants and they 
flowered again in late August, and this week 
(October 16) I am again pulling good pods of 
well-filled Peas from the old row. Other Peas 
were sown on the same plot on the same date, 
namely, Daisy and Improved Queen, but these 
dried off. The land grew Potatos last year, but 
was given no manure this year. I shall grow 
the variety Senator again and leave it, but give 
it better treatment, as it may give me a few 
good dishes of late Peas. My garden is very 
cold, and to sow late Peas is practically useless. 
I should very much like the opinion of others 
on this matter. G. H. S. 


[G@. H. S. may not have a similar experience 
for 20 years. The Pea Senator is at least two 
weeks earlier than Daisy or Improved Queen. 
The haulm is also more slender; the pods are 
narrower and not so fleshy; the plant is more 
branching, and the pods more numerous and 
produced all over the plant, right up to the top. 
Tt has also a better constitution, is not so liable 
to mildew, and is not so easily damaged by un- 
favourable seasons. It is a poor man’s Pea as 
regards its cropping qualities and fit for a 
king as regards flavour and appearance. It 
has only one fault, the skin of the seed some- 
times splits in the pods that are being saved 
for seed. Daisy and Queen are both Peas of 
extra fine quality and appearance, but the plant 
of each is very luxuriant in growth and needs 
favourable conditions to develop it to perfec- 
tion. A drought or a cold rainy spell would 
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injure the plants badly. Senato 

ju uly. r woul 
easily recover, as it has done in ieee a 
nine times out of ten would give the la sh 
crop of shelled Peas.—Eps. | Bi 


“erma Park Hall Show.— Allow me to thank 
you tor your able leader in the Gard C'h 
(page 213) on the R.H.S. fruit and + ne 
show. I know I am only doi ; | Bee 
y doing what hundreds 
would like to do in thanking you, especi 
for drawing attention to the ee ae 
- aes e offered. The amateur element was 
Sadiy Hacking, as you rightly observe, and the 
reason 3s given in Mr. Lewis Smith's letter 
(Gard. Chron., p. 238). I thoroughly agree 
with Mr. Smith that the show was the worst 
seen for sixteen years. I have known the 
R.H.S. shows for over forty years, yet never 
have I seen such a poor display as at the one 
in question, and I have never heard so much 
complaining at previous exhibitions. The pre- 
sent season has been one of the worst for fruit 
growing, but even that would not have made 
such a difference to the show if the would-be 
exhibitors had been allowed to place their pro- 
duce on the tables. Mr. Smith sent fifty-two 
entries. I sent fifty-seven; thus there were 
one hundred and nine entries from two poten- 
tial exhibitors, I know other gardeners who were 
not permitted to enter, and I hope they will 
come forward and state their case, so that the 
general public, at least, may know where the 
fault is. I had not the slightest idea that the 
date of entry was advanced a fortnight. I made 
application for a schedule to the R.H.S. secre- 
tary at the end of May, writing thus: 
‘“ Please forward fruit and vegetable schedule 
when ready.” To this I received no reply. 
Another postcard was sent early in July, with 
the same result, and again early in August, but 
I did not receive a schedule in reply to my 
applications. I managed to secure one at last 
from the Wisley Gardens, which are not far 
from us. Then I found I was too late, accord- 
ing to the advanced date for entries; however. 
I posted my entries, and explained why I was 
late. The answer came back—‘‘ Too late.” 
Correspondence ensued, and ended by the secre- 
tary stating that no application had ever been 
made for a schedule by me. I can only say 
I did make application by postcards; but, of 
course, I am unable to state whether these 
reached Vincent Square. I receive schedules 
from all parts of the country, without gi thle 
for them. Why not from the R.H.S.!? urely 
it would be wise to forward copies to all old 
exhibitors. Mr. Smith draws attention to the 
pilfering that was carried on at Holland Park 
Hall. I may add that the employees of one 
firm had ‘over £14 stolen during the 
staging of their produce. I suggest the R.H.S. 
fruit and vegetable schedule be made more 
easily understandable in future, and, in con- 
clusion, I protest against amateurs’ exhibits 
being placed away in the galleries; several 
visitors to the recent show saw nothing of the 
up-stair exhibits, and were surprised to learn 
afterwards that they had not seen the whole show. 
G. Carpenter, West Hall Gardens, Byfleet. 


Phygelius capensis.—The articles respecting 
this shrub by A. T. J. and J. P. induce me 


to add a few remarks respecting it. It is 
catalogues AS 


described in nurserymen’s se 
herbaceous, and in the majority of cases it 1 
border. With the 


planted in the herbaceous $ 
annual cleaning of the border, the plant 1 


cut down with the rest of the subjects, to 
develop fresh shoots from the roots the follow- 
ing season, without ever a thought of trying 
it as a flowering shrub. No matter how 
‘rown, it is well worthy of a place in every 
collection, but to be seen at its best it Jobe 
to be trained against a wall. I have seen i 
grown in this way in Co. Down to a heigh 
of about 9 feet, and I understand it 18 to be 
seen in some of the southern counties grow” 
as a wall shrub. Our winters of late have 
not been too severe, and I consider, In a 
number of places where this plant is grown i 
an herbaceous subject, if tried against a 50u 

or west wall, it would prove bardy enough to 
be grown as a shrub, and a very profuse 
flowering one. J. T., Glasgow. 
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SOCIETIES. 


IMPERIAL FRUIT SHOW, MANOHESTER. 


TERE is no doubt that the exhibition of 
hardy fruit which opened at the Belle Vue 
Gardens, Manchester, on the 26th ult., was 
the finest ever seen north of London, and a 
tremendous amount of credit is due to the 
various sections of the fruit industry for 
bringing about this satisfactory state of 
affairs. Except for the small exhibits section, 
the show was essentially commercial, and, 
though it was not to be expected that in a 
season when the Apple crop is below the normal 
the exhibits would be as numerous as they were 
last year at the Crystal Palace, the average 
quality was equally good, and the improve- 
ment in the packing of the home-grown fruit 
very marked. 

But for the enterprise of the trade, the 
Imperial Fruit Show might have ended with 
the second exhibition, and Manchester, at 
least, has done its best to ensure its continua- 
tion, and all that seems to be wanted to 
make the Imperial Fruit Show an annual 
event is a continuation of the spirit shown 
on this occasion. The building at Belle Vue— 
a relic of war-time—lent itself well for the 
purpose of the show, the overhead light heing 
good, and with the competitive exhibits 
arranged down the centre and the trade stands 
on either side the effect was highly pleasing. 
In addition to affording a display of splendidly 
grown fruit, the show was educational to a 
degree, there being demonstrations in grading, 
packing, cooking, and other things, as well 
as lectures ond conferences, and the whole 
of the arrangements were carried out in a 
manner that reflected great credit on the 
Committee and the officials. 


BrrrisH Emprre SECTION. 


There was a very keen competition in this 
tection, which is open to bona-fide commercial 
growers in any part of the British Empire, 
and in the class for ten boxes of any dessert 
Apple premier honours were won by the 
ASSOCIATED GROWERS or BaiTisH COLUMBIA. 
Lro., who showed McIntosh Red in perfect 
condition; Mr. F. P. Norsury, Malvern, came 
a close second with splendid Cox's Orange 
Pippin; third, MACDONALD COLLEGE, St. Anne 
de Bellevue, Canada, with McIntosh Red; 
fourth, Mr. F. P. Norspury, with Cox’s Orange 


Pippin; and fifth, the HoLLEsLEY Bay Cotony, | 


with the same variety. 

In the cooking section, Mrs. Norris 
Bomrorp, Salford Priors, Warwick, won with 
splendid specimens of Blenheim Pippin; Mr. 
F. P. Norrurny coming a close second with 
Lane’s Prince Albert in fine condition; and 
Mr. S. W. Mount, Patrixbourne, Canterbury, 
third, with Lord Derby. The ASSOCIATED 
GROWERS oF BRITISH COLUMBIA took the fourth 
prize with Wagener; and Mr. F. P. Norsury 
won the fifth award. 

In the Overseas section there were many 
fine exhibits of Apples which are familiar in 
the home markets, the awards for which took 
the form of medals. 


KENT AND SOUTHERN COUNTIES SECTION. 


There was little competition for six boxes 
of Cox’s Orange Pippin, and the first prize 
was awarded to Mr. G. W. Lay.ey, Beconham, 
Berkshire. Mr. Spencer W. Movnrt, Patrix- 
bourne, Canterbury, had the best six boxes of 
Worcester Pearmain, his fruits being exception- 
ally fine; and Mr. H. G. Kiienwort, Boughton 
Monchelsea, Maidstone, was second. In the 
Allington Pippin class, Mr. H. M. Coss, 
Higham, Rochester, led, followed by Messrs. 
H. G. Kuirenwort and Mr. S. W. Movnt, 
The boxes of Blenheim Pippin which won for 
Mr. Movunt the first prize were of wonderful 
colour and quality. In the “any other variety” 
class, Mr. H. G. KLIENwoRT won first place 
with King of the Pippins; Mr. S. W. Movunt, 
second, with Gascoyne’s Scarlet; and Sir 
Water W. Berry, Faversham, third, with 
Charles Ross. 

There was a poor competition in the class 
for nine half-sieves of Cox's Orange Pippin, 
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and Mr. G. W. Laytry was the only prize- 
winner, but his Apples were good. Worcester 
Pearmain of exceptional quality won in the 
class for half-sieves of “any other variety,” 
and was shown by Mr. 8. W. Mount; Mr. 
H. M. Coss, Higham, Kent, was second with 
Allington Pippin; and Mr. H. G. KLIENWORT, 
third. 

Bramley’s Seedling Apples, in barrels, were 
very good, and here again Mr. §. W. Mount 
won, followed by Mr. H. M. Cons, with fruits 
less well coloured; Mr. F. I. Ngame, Chilham, 
third. In the Newton Wonder class (barrels), 


` Mr. Mount was also the victor with splendid 


fruit, and Sir WaLteR W. Berry, second. For 
Lane’s Prince Albert, in barrels, Mr. S. W. 
Movunr won with splendid specimens; Mr. 
F. I. Neame being second; Mr. SELBY SMITH, 
Barming, third. In the class for barrels of 
“any other variety,” Mr. Mounr won with 
Lord Derby; Mr. H. M. Coss, second, with 
Gascoyne’s Scarlet; and Mr. S. W. Movunt, 
third, with Bismarck. Mr. S. W. Movunr 
had splendid sieves of Bramley’s Seedling 
which won first prize; Mr. W. L. HUBBLE, 
Faversham, being a good second; and Mr. O. 
Erus, Bramley, Surrey, third. With bushels 
of Newton’s Wonder, Sir W. W. Berry won 
well, his Apples being very fine; Mr. H. M. 
CoBB was a good second; and Mr, S. W. 
Mount, third. For “any other variety” in 
sieve baskets. Mr. H. G. Kirenwort led with 
Bismarck; Sir W. W. BERRY, second. 


EASTERN AND NORTHERN SECTION. 


The best six. boxes of Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Apples were shown by Mr. H. GRANGER, 


Maldon, Essex, the fruit being nicely finished © 


and well packed. The HoLLESLEY Bay LABOUR 
CoLONYy came second, and Messrs. W. SEABROOK 
AND Sons, Chelmsford, third. In the Wor- 
cester Pearmain class, Col. B. J. Perge, West- 
wick Fruit Farm, Norwich, was deservedly 
placed first for highly coloured and well- 
packed fruit, followed by the HOLLESLEY Bay 
Lagour Corony, and Mr. W. P. Hart ey, 
Holwell Bury Fruit Farm, Bedfordshire. The 
last-named exhibitor won first and second 
prizes in the class for Allington Pippin in 
boxes, Col. B. J. Petre coming third. Boxed 
Blenheim Pippins from the Eastern Counties 
were only of very moderate quality, and the 
HoLLEsLEY Bay Lazsoun Cotony won the 
premier award. In the class for “any other 
variety,” Miss K. M. CourtavLp, Earls Colne, 
won with Gascoigne’s Scarlet, and the 
HoLLEsSLEY Bay Lasourn CoLony was placed 
second with Charles Ross. 

Messrs. GARDNER Bros., Wisbech, had the 
best nine half-sieves of Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
the HoLLEsLEY Bay Lasoun CoLony coming 
second, and Mr. H. Grancer third. For halt- 
sieves of “any other dessert Apple,” Col. B. J. 
Perre won with choice fruits of Allington 
Pippin, followed by the HoLLESLEY Bay LABOUR 
CoLony with the same variety, and Mrs. J. C. 
BLOFIELD, Wroxham, Norwich, with Worcester 
Pearmain, in this order. 

Some fine Bramley’s Seedling-Apples in barrels 
came from the Eastern Counties, and Mr. F. J. 
CUNNINGHAM, Wisbech, well won the first 
prize, Col. B. J. Perre being a close second 
and the HoLLEsLEY Bay Lasour Corony third. 
Mr. J. E. Morton showed the best half- 
barrels of Newton Wonder, Col. B. J. PETRE 
being second, and Mr. W. P. Harrrey, Hitchin, 
third. In the half-barrel class for Lane’s 
Prince Albert. Col. PETRE was again at the 
oe followed by Messrs. B. HULL anp Son, 

y. 

Newton Wonder Apples, in bushels, were 
well shown by Mr. P. HARTLEY, Col. 
PETRE, and the HoLLEsSLEY Bay LABOUR 
CoLony, who won prizes in the order given, 
while for Bramley’s Seedling, in bushels, the 
HoLLEsLEY Bay Lasour CoLony was first, Mr. 
F. Crayrron, King’s Lynn, second, and Mr. 
F. J. CunnincHamM, Wisbech, third. Messrs. 
GARDNER Bros., Wisbech, won in the class 
for bushels of “ any other variety ” with good 
specimens of Lord Derby, the HoLtesLeEY Bay 
Lasourn CoLony being second with Blenheim 
Pippin, also good; and Col. B. J. PETRE, third. 
For any other variety of Apple shown in 
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barrels, Mrs. J. C. Biorretp, Wroxham, Nor- 
wich, won with fine examples of Lord Derby; 
Mr. S. T. SHarp, Wisbech, being second, with 
Bismarck; and the HoLLEsLEY Bay LABOUR 
Cotony, third, with Mère de Ménage. 


West AND MIDLANDS SECTION. 


Here, again, there was a shortage of Cox's 
Orange Pippiu in boxes, and Mr. J. MORTON, 
of the Aston Fruit Farm, Newent, Gloucester- 
shire, received the premier award, followed 
by Mr. B. J. Harpina, Kilcot, Newent. 
Worcester Pearmains were very good for the 
season, Mr. A. Coxpicotr, Evesham, having 
the best boxes, and Mr. J. Morton coming 
second. Mr. B. J. HARDING was a good first 
prize winner with Allington Pippin, followed 
by Mr. F. Pacer Norsvury, Sherridge, Mal- 
vern. Mr. B. M. Bomrorp, Salford Priors, 
won first prize for Blenheim Pippin, in boxes, 
with splendid fruits; the second prize exhibit, 
etaged by Messrs. B. BomForD AND Co., 
Evesham, was almost as good. In the “ any 
other variety ’’ class, in boxes, Mr. B. J. 
HarpinG won with splendid samples of King 
of the Pippins; Messrs. B. Bomrorp AND CoO., 
second, with the same variety; and Mr. J. 
Morton, third, also with King of the Pippins. 

In the class for six half-sieves of Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, the fruit from the Western 
Counties was well up to the average of this 
variety in the show, and Mr. C. R. H. WEEKES, 
Bradninch, won the first prize, followed by 
Mr. B. J. Harpinc and Mr. B. Morris 
Bomrorp, Salford Priors, Warwick, in the 
order mentioned. 

The half-sieves of King of the Pippins shown 
by Mr. J. Morton in the class for “ any other 
variety ° was one of the best exhibits in the 
show, and the fruits of Worcester Pearmain 
shown by the Erpiston Farmine Co., Stockton, 
Worcester, which came second, were also very 
good; Mr. B. J. Harpinec_ was third with 
nicely coloured King of the Pippins. 

In the Bramley’s Seedling, barrel, class, 
Mr. F. P. Norsury was a good first; the 
ERDISTON FARMING Co., second; and H. J. 
Pewrtress, third. Mr. F. P. Norsurny had 
the best Newton Wonder Apples in barrels, 
followed by the Erpiston Farmine Co. For 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Mr. J. Morton was the 
chief prize-winner; and Mr. F. P. NORBURY, 
second. For “any other variety,” in half- 
barrels, Messrs. B. BomrorD anD Co. won with 
fine Blenheim Pippin; and Mr. F. P. NORBURY 
came second with Lord Derby. 

Splendid fruits of Bramley’s Seedling, shown 
by Mr. B. J. Harptnc, won first prize for 
sieves of that variety, the Ernpiston FARMING 
Co. being second, and Mr. W. T. ALLEN, 
Glastonbury, third, with fruit showing less 
colour. Mr. A. Cotpicotr, Evesham. won well 
with Newton Wonder, in sieves; Mr. H. J. 
PEWwTRESS coming second. In the class for 
“ any other variety,” in bushels, the first and 
second prizes were divided between Mr. B. M. 
Bomrorp and the Erpiston FarminaG Co., who 
showed Blenheim Pippin and Warner’s King 
respectively; Mr. F. P. Norpury was placed 
third. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS SECTION. 

Fruit from the Channel Islands was not 
extensively represented. Mr. E. Butt, St. 
Heliers, Jersey, was the only exhibitor in 
the class for six boxes of dessert Pears, and 
was awarded the first prize. There were no 
Grapes, and in the class for seven baskets 
of Tomatos, indoor grown, Mr. C. J. SUMMER, 
St. Aubyns, Jersey, excelled; while in the clase 
for outdoor Tomatos Mr. J. MīicmELL, St. 
Saviours, led. ‘ 
ULSTER SECTION. 

It must be placed to the credit of the Irish 
growers that they showed better Apples than 
they did last year at the Crystal Palace, and 
these were also packed much better, but the 
Ulster men have yet a long way to go before 
they will be able to compete successfully with 
English growers. 

PEARS. ‘ 

As might have been expected this year, 
Pears were not strongly represented, and the 
chief prize-winners were Mr. E. Buty, Jersey; 
the Horresıey Bay Corony; Mr. B. M- 
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Bomrorp, Mr. H. M. Coss. and Messrs, F. 
AND T. NEAME. 


SPECIAL PRIZES AND ‘TROPHIES. 


There are so many special prizes, trophies, 
challenge cups, and medals offered at the 
Imperial Show that an exhibitor hardly knows 
what he stands to win, and this year the 
number has been added to. Amongst the 
numerous trophies are the gold cups presented 
by the Daily Mail. The one in the United 
Kingdom section was won by Mr. S. W. 
Mount, and in the Overseas section by the 
ASSOCIATED GROWERS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Mr. S. W. Mount won the gold cup presented 
by Mr. C. H. Dgaxrn, and a similar cup pre- 
sented by Messrs. Dingleys, Ltd., went to Mr. 
H. M. Coss, Higham, Kent. Many other silver 
cups, pieces of plate, trophies, and medals were 
awarded to different prize-winners in the 
various sections. 


SMALL EXHIBITS SECTION. 


The long length of tabling devoted to single 
-dishes of Apples reminded one of the R.H.S. 
Fruit Shows, but we failed to see fruit in 
this division that was in any way superior 
to that shown in bigger lots in the com- 
mercial division, while some of the exhibitors 
won prizes in both sections. 

In the class for a dessert Apple in season 
adn November and December, Mr. C. R. H. 
WEEKES, Bradninch, won with a fine dish of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Mr. H. Hares, Sitting- 
bourne, coming second with Allington Pippin, 
and Col. A. S. FrrzceraLD, Lockerley, Rom- 
sey, Hampshire, third, with Blenheim Pippin. 
For a dısh of dessert Apples in season after 
Christmas, the first prize went to a dish of 
Lord Hindlip, shown by Mr. H. J. Pewrness, 
Hereford, the second award being won by 
Mr. J. A. Stipston, Bishops Teignton, Devon, 
with a fine dish of Sir John Thornycroft; Mr. 
H. J. PHELPes, Tibberton, Gloucester, third, 
with Court Pendu Plat, which were fine speci- 
mens of the variety. 

In the dual purpose class there were Apples 
of different sizes and many varieties, and the 
first prize was given to some large specimens 
of Gascoyne’s Scarlet, with a fine skin, but 
very poor colour; Mr, L. THOMPSON, 
Ottawa, Canada, was placed second with 
Wealthy, which were quite good; Mr. F. P. 
Norsury. Malvern, third, with Newton 
Wonder. 

For a dish of an early, cooking variety, 
Mr. R. W. TrHatcner, Market Harborough, 
won with Peasgood’s Nonsuch; Mrs. J. Bonn, 
Olantigh Gardens, Wye, second, with Lord 
Derby; and Col. C. R. Rowtey, Felixstowe, 
third, with Peasgood’s Nonsuch. Mr. W. T. 
ALLEN, Glastonbury, had the best dish of a 
late culinary variety, showing Bramley’s 
Seedling; Mr. D. W. Ivison, second, with 
Alfriston; and the CotpstreAmM Rancu, British 
Columbia, third, with Rome Beauty. 

Pears only made a moderate show, and the 
Hon. Mrs. Pree, Westwick House, Norwich. 
won with very fine fruits of Doyenné du Comice, 
second, Mr. J. MıcmeELL, St. Saviours; third, 
Mrs. C. M. Sottey Froon, Crickhowell. 


TRADE AND MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 


It was a matter for regret that at a show 
of such commercial importance exhibits from 
many leading nursery firms and appliance 
manufacturers were conspicuous by their 
absence, but we saw cvidence, nevertheless, 
of the commercial enterprise of Manchester 
and district. In the centre of the building, 
Messrs. Geo. Monro, Ltp., Covent Garden, 
had one of their characteristic displays of 
fruit most tastefully arranged; and Messrs. 
W. SEABROOK anD Sons, Chelmsford, also made 
a very fine display of fruit and fruit trees. 
Mr. Joun Swirt, Manchester, who worked 
so hard in the interests of the show, had a 
fine stand of fruit; and Mr. C. H. DEAKIN’S 
Watercress bed, showing how the salad is 
grown under hygienic conditions in spring 
water, was highly interesting. 

Various organisations, including the Federa- 
tion of British Growers, the National Farmers’ 
Union, and the Wisbech and District Fruit 


Growers’ Association, had exhibits; and there 
were educational] stands from the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Botanical Department of 
the University of Manchester, East Malling 
Research Station, and Long Ashton, while 
the various Overseas Dominions were repre- 
sented by wonderful displays of fruit. In- 
dividually and collectively, the ‘‘miscellaneous’’ 
exhibits, which were of a varied character, 
added a feature of interest to the show, which 
appeared to be appreciated by the visitors. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Ocroseg 30 anD 31.—The display at Vincent 
Square on these dates was a magnificent one, 
and very largely composed of groups if Orchids. 
The exhibition was a special one in that Orchid 
growers were encouraged to exhibit, and they 
responded with great enthusiasm and great pur- 
pose. Not so very many years ago such a dis- 
play of Orchids would have been impossible at 
this time of year. Other notable features 
were the Carnations, Chrysanthemums, hardy 
flowers, Scabious, stove plants, vegetables and 
fruits. The attendance was large. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), The Hon. H. D. McLaren, Messrs. Jas. 
O’Brien (Hon. Secretary), Gurney Wilson 
(Assistant Secretary), J. E. Shill, R. Brooman 
White, H. . Alexander, Arthur Dye, 
Richard G. Thwaites, Fred. K. Sander, C. J. 
Lucas, Frederick J. Hanbury, S. W. Flory, 
H. T. Pitt, H. H. Smith, J. Cypher, W. H. 
White, W. H. Hatcher, T. Armstrong, A. 
McBean, E. R. Ashton, J. Wilson Potter, 
Pantia Ralli, Charles H. Curtis, and W. J. 
Kaye. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontonia Philosopher (M. St. Andre x 
Odm. Harwoodii), from H. T. Prrr, Esq., 
Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr. Mr. Thurgood). A 
very distinct hybrid of Odontoglossum shape, 
with light yellow ground, evenly spotted with 
claret red, and with claret-red lines at the base 
of the lip. 

Sophro-Laclio-Cattleya Pervanch (C. Sato 
x S.-L.-C. Marathon), from H. T. Prrr, Esq. 
A grand flower of true Cattleya shape; the broad 
sepals and petals are rose-coloured, flaked with 
gold, and the front of the lip is deep crimson. 

Cypripedium Phantasy var. Sobriety 
(Gloriata x Actaeus Bianca), from H. T. Prrt, 

A flower of fine form, the Holfordian C. 
Actaeus Bianca giving both fine shape and 
colour. The ground colour is yellow tinged with 
purple; the upper half of the dorsal sepal is pure 
white. 

Brasso-Cattleya Floss Flora (L.-C. Soulange 
x B.-C. Jlene), from H. T. Pritt, Esa. A 
flower of perfect form, coloured rosy-mauve, 
with a crimson purple lip and broad, yellow 
disc. 

Laelio-Cattleya Profusion (L.-C. Serbia X 
C. Hardyana), from Messrs. J. and A. 
McBean, Cooksbridge. One of the finest and 
most perfect of hybrids raised at Cooksbridge, 
good in shape, size and colour. The sepals and 
petals of the plant shown were ed a rosy 
mauve, the broad lip ruby-crimson, with yellow 
disc. 

Odontoglossum Desdemona var. Rubens (Rossii 
x illustrissimum), from Messrs. J. and A. 
McBean. A charming and very distinct Odonto- 
glossum, with spotted sepals and petals, and 
broad, rose-pink-coloured lip. 

Cattleya Pittportia, var. Lady Leon (Mrs. 
Pitt x Portia), from Sir HERBERT LEON, 
Bletchley Park. A very pretty hybrid, nearest 
to C. Portia, with fine trusses of mauve flowers 
and a purple lip. 


GROUPS. 
Baron Bruno ScHRoDER, the Dell Park. 
Englefield Green (gr. Mr. J. E. Shill), was 


awarded the large Challenge Cup for one of the 
finest groups ever staged, perfect in the fine 
culture and profuse blooming of the plants, 
most of which had heen raised at The Dell. 
In the centre was a noble specimen of Laelio- 
Cattleya Tiresias (L.-C. elegans x C. Bow- 


rirgiana), with twelve spikes bearing together 
over two hundred bright mauve-purple flowers, 
Other Bowringiana crosses were equal well 
displayed, with the Dell forms of Laelio-Cattleya 
Ivanhoe, L.-C. Schröderae and others of the 
large-flowered hybrids for which The Dell 
gardens are famed, and grand Brasso-Cattleyas 
and Brasso-Laelio-Cattleyas, especially of the 
yellow type. Mr. Shill was awarded a Silver- 
gilt Lindley Medal for the excellence of cultiva- 
tion shown in this exhibit. 

Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Bt., Gatton Park (gr. 
Mr. Collier), staged a selection of cut spikes of 
Gatton hvbrids in which blue tints have been 
evolved by long selection. Cattleya Portia, 
Gatton Park variety; C. Ariel var. coerulea and 
others well exemplified the nature of the work; 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Antoinette, Gatton Park 
variety, a model flower, and Laelio-Cattleya 
Copper King were also of new colours. © 
pretty tassel-like Bulbophyllum lemniscatoides 
was also shown. 

H. T. Pitt, Esg., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill (gr. 
Mr. Thurgood), who gained most of the awards 
made by the Orchid Committee to novelties, 
staged a very fine group rich in good Odonto- 
glossums, Odontiodas and Cypripediums, with 
an interesting selection of species, amongst which 
were forms of Bulbophyllum and Cirrhopetalum, 
including the graceful, copper-red C. Mas- 
tersianum. 

PanTIA Ratir, Esg., Ashtead Park (Orchid 
grower, Mr. Farnes), staged an excellent group, 
in the centre of which were fine Vanda 
coerulea and graceful yellow Oncidium vari- 
cosum, the sides being filled with showy 
Cattleyas, Laelio-Cattleyas, and other hybrids 
(Gold Medal). 

J. J. Joicey, Esq., The Hill, Witley, staged a 
good group of Cattleyas, Laelio-Cattleyas, and 
Odontoglossums. The central plant was a grand 
specimen of the large, pure white Miltonia 
vexillaria Lambeauiana, with a heavy spike of 
many large flowers. Of the Laelio-Cattleyas, 
L.-C. Linda splendens was one of the best. Some 
good white Cattleyas were also shown, and 
among species the elegant white Coelogyne 
Veitchii, the blue Dendrobium Victoria Regina, 
the singular Oncidium longipes, and graceful 
Cirrhopetalum gracillimum were noticed (Silver- 
gilt Flora Medal). 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co.. Haywards 
Heath, were awarded a Gold Medal for a grand 
group occupying about 250 square feet. and in 
which the best selection of most of the popular 
Orchids of the day and their new hybrids were 
well displayed. The centre of the exhibit con- 
tained about twenty-five fine forma of the firm’s 
home-raised Odontoglossum crispum of their 


‘“ Doin”? type, which far surpass imported 
forms, as their richly-coloured, blotched 
forms raised at Haywards Heath have the 


coloured type. A number of the large white 
Phalaenopsis amabilis Rimestadiana, and some 
fine white Cattleyas and Miltonias also effec- 
tively enhanced the display, and their yellow- 

talled Laelio-Cattleyas and Brasso-Cattleyas 
included good new forms. A selection of new 
Odontoglossums and Miltonia hybrids with their 
first flowers was also shown. 

Messrs. J. AND A. McBean, Cooksbridge, in 
their select group, had as the main feature 
plants of their beautiful Laelio-Cattleva Profu- 
sion (C. Hardyana x L.-C. Serbia), which they 
consider to be one of the finest crosses they 
have made. The plants shown had their first 
flowers, and it was evident that they are free 
growers and profuse in flowering, the trusses of 
large richly-coloured blooms being evidence that 
it is a standard florists’ flower. Several forms 
were shown, all good in every respect. Messrs. 
McBean also showed some good forms of their 
L.-C. Linda and other of the Cooksbridge 
hybrids, including  Brasso-Cattleya Lisette; 
B.-C. Ilene delicata and superb forms of Cattleya 
Luegeae and Hardyana crosses (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, staged a very 
fine group, replete with good hybrid Cattleyas, 
Laelio-Cattleyas, and Odontoglossums, with a 
very interesting selection of rare species. Out- 
standing plants were the new Odontioda Aurora 
Borealis, a large Odontoglossum-like flower, with 
white ground, tinged with mauve and blotched 
with purple; Cattleya Fabia Dreadnought, of 
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fine size and shape and rich colour; Brasso- 
Cattleya Ilene October, a model mauve flower, 
‘with round, crimson-purple lip; some good 
yellow Brassavola hybrids, and a selection of 
rare species (Gold Medal). 

Messrs. Cowan AND Co., Southgate, staged a 
fine group in which their hybrids of the season 
were well shown, and especially their fine, white- 
petalled varieties of Cattleya Hassalii and C. 
Hardvana. Good Brasso-Cattleyas, for which 
this firm is famous, and a selection of Cypripe- 
diums were also shown (Silver-gilt Flora Medal). 

Messrs. StuarT Low anD Co., Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex, staged a good group of Cattleyas, Laelio- 
Cattleyas, and other hybrids, with some pretty 
species. Laelio-Cattleya Cumbe var. Rainbow, 
is a model flower of fine colour. A choice form 
of their Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Truffautiana was 
also noted (Silver-gilt Flora Medal). 

Messrs. J. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, had 
a fine group in which Cypripediums were shown 
better than in any other exhibit. The collection 
included a selection of rare species. The best 
of the Cypripediums were C. Elatior, Shrubbery 
variety, the finest of its class; C. Dreadnought, 
of the best old type; C. Felicity, a modest, but 
distinct, light form. Varieties of C. insigne 
crosses and other leading types were also shown, 
with specimens of the elegant Platyclinis Cob- 
biana, bearing numerous sprays of white 
flowers. A fine plant of the now rare Seleni- 
pedium macrochilum giganteum was also shown 
(Silver Flora Medal). 

Messrs. MANSELL AND Hatcher, Rawdon, 
‘Leeds, had a very effective group of finely 
flowered Miltonias, Cattlevas and Odonto- 
glossums. Great varietv and good culture was 
shcwn in the group (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Messrs. FLoRy AND Brack, Slough, staged a 
very effective group, with good Odontoglossums, 
Cattlevas, Laelin-Cattlevas and Brasso-Cattlevas, 
for which a Silver Flora Medal was awarded. 

Mr. Harry Dixon, Wandsworth Common, had 
a very effective groun of Cattleyas, Laelio- 
Cattleyas fnd Cypripedinms. The group was 
well staged, and the plants in fine condition 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 


Floral Committee. 


Present: Mr. H. B. Mav (in the chair), Sir 
W. Lawrence. Messrs. J. F. McLeod, ? 
Williams, J. W. Barr, W. J. Bean, G. Reuthe, 
John Heal. W. Howe, C. R. Fielder, G. Harrow, 
J. B. Riding, Donald Allan, Reginald Cory, 
Sydney Morris, R. C. Notcutt. W. P. Thomson, 
D. B. Crane, W. B. Gingell, W. G. Baker, 
Chas. E. Shea, Chas. E. Pearson, J. W. Blakey, 
Andrew Ireland. Hugh Dickson, T. Hay, James 
Hudson, and W. B. Cranfield. 


AWARDS oF MERIT. 


Buddleia auriculata.—A free-growing, long- 
branched shrub, with twigs that extend hori- 
zontally. The lanceolate leaves are green above 
and white beneath. The small pinkish-white. 
green-tubed flowers are borne in terminal and 
axillary clusters, and as these clusters are freely 
borne. the effect of a shrub in full bloom is 

ceful and effective. As a late flowering 
shrub this Buddleia is desirable provided it can 
withstand inclement weather in most districts. 
Shown by the Drrector, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Berberis Comet.—A gorgeous Berberis, and if 
anv complaint is to be laid against it, it must 
be that it fruits too freely, for on some of the 
growths the coral-coloured berries were 80 
thickly clustered that they made the slender 
shoots appear stiff. Where the shoots are 
branched the effect is finer, as there is less 
rigidity and far more grace. Nevertheless, 
‘Comet is certainly one of the finest of the 
hybrid Barberries. Shown from the Royar 
HORTICULTURAL Socrety’s Gardens. Wisley. 

Nerine White Knight.—In this large-flowered 
variety the white, waved segments have in most 
cases a thin, median band of green. The tips 
of the segments recurve slightly. Shown by 
Messsrs. Barr AND Sons. 

Chrysanthemum Golden Marvel.—A hand- 
‘some, decorative variety of medium size, and 
with flattish florets of a rich orange-gold 
colouring. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. E. Reeves.—A_ very 
pleasing decorative variety, with slightly curled 


and narrow golden yellow florets. It is a very 
attractive Chrysanthemum, and the blooms are 
carried on stiff, dark stems. These two varie- 
ties were shown by Mr. G. CARPENTER, West 
Hall Gardens, Byfleet. 

Chrysanthemum fRaleigh.—This handsome 
single-flowered variety has blooms of a brilliant 
crimson colour with golden centre. The florets 
are flat and regular. 

Chrysanthemum Exmouth Pink.—A medium- 
sized, single-flowered variety; its pleasing 
colouring is a lively shade of rose-pink. The 
two last-named varieties were shown bv Messrs. 
GODFREY AND SON. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. T. Hancock.—A grand, 
large-flowered single variety, with two or three 
rows of flattish florets. The basal colour is prim- 
rose, but this is heavily overlaid with rich pink, 
and the effect is very fine. Shown by Messrs. 
GODFREY AND SON, and Messrs. K. LUXFORD AND 


Chrysanthemum Nona. Another fine single 
variety, with several rows of broad, slightly 
recurving, white florets. Shown by Messrs. 
KeritH Luxrorp AND Co. 


GROUPS. 


No doubt in anticipation of the annual show 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society later in 
the week Chrysanthemums were a prominent 
feature of the groups which came before the 
Floral Committee. Mr. H. J. JONES set up a 
very imposing collection, which included a great 
number of very good blooms. Against the wall 
he had tall stands of such exhibition Japanese 
varieties as Majestic, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Mona 
Davis, and an excellent seedling. A large stand 
of mixed incurved sorts, chiefly Buttercup, was 
also very effective. As a groundwork, and in 
front Mr. JONES arranged decorative masses of 
Uxbridge Pink, Golden Glory and Pink Delight, 
nf the market Japanese type, and such singles as 
Sardown Brilliance and Mrs. Edwards (Silver- 
gilt Flora Medal). 

Messrs. KEITH, Luxrorp anp Co. used large 
quantities of spray-flowered varieties to good 
effect. These were mostly arranged in baskets, 
with a back row of tall stands. Their principal 
varieties were Almirante, Betty Sparkes, Lich- 
field Purple and Goldfinch (Silver Flora Medal). 
Undisbudded sprays were also shown by Mr. 
Wa. YANDELL, who had gorgeous masses of Red 
Almirante, Crimson Pride, Shrapnel and 
Hesperus (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Nina Blic) Almirante, Perle Chatillionaise. 
Verona, and similar decorative varieties of 
Chrysanthemum were shown by Messrs. CARTER, 
Pace AND Co. (Silver Banksian Medal). Messrs. 
J. GODFREY anD Son had mostly singles, and 
these included Exmouth Pink, Laura Vickary, 
Distinction and Ruby, of perfect form and beau- 
tiful colouring (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Just inside the entrance Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL 
had set up a group of magnificently grown stove 
plants. There was a great variety of 
Codiaeums (Crotons) and Cordylines (Dracaenas) 
bearing brilliant colours. Amongst other plants 
of merit there was an Aristolochia, Passiflora 
princeps, and, raised on stands, plants of 
Columnea gloriosa, particularly well flowered, 
also Nepenthes Sir W. T. Dyer, bearing 
“ pitchers? over a foot long (Silver Flora 
Medal). 

Col. H. C. Etwes, D.S.O. showed a small 
group of the excellent Nerines for which Coles- 
borne is famed. The plants were all of great 
merit, and their beauty was enhanced by a 
decoration of berried sprays of Berberis Wil- 
sonae (Silver Flora Medal). 

Mrs. SoreR WILBURN (gr. Mr. A. S. Gooden). 
Amport St. Mary’s, Andover, exhibited a group 
of splendidly grown winter-flowering Begonias. 
These were in relatively small pots and carried 
immense heads of beautiful flowers. The chief 
varieties were Elatior, Flambeau, Eclipse and 
Optima (Silver Flora Medal). 

A small collection of Primula obconica 
Eureka, salmon pink, was shown by Messrs. 
Hurst anp Son. The plants were very sturdy 
and bore large and shapely flowers, illustrating 
an exceedingly desirable strain. 

Particularly good Carnations were staged by 
Messrs. ALLWoop Bros., who set up many of 
their own varieties, with also a quantity of the 


graceful Dianthus Allwoodii. At the corner of 
the Carnation group there was a particularly 
attractive bowl of Mrs. C. F. Raphael (Silver 
Flora Medal). Mr. C. ENGELMANN included 
Topsy, Tarzan and Maine Sunshine in a good 
collection of Carnations (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Roses were shown by the Rev. H. 
PEMBERTON, who had vases of Moonlight, Mer- 
maid, Mary Monro, Mrs. Christie Miller, and 
Sammy (Silver Flora Medal). Messrs. 
Wueatcrort Bros. included Emma Wright, The 
Queen Alexandra Rose, Lamie and Golden 
Emblem in their collection (Silver Banksian 
Medal). Mr. E. J. Hicks brought several vases 
of the new H. T. America, which is a very 
shapely pink variety, and has long, stout stems. 
Violets were shown by Mr. J. J. KETTLE 
(Bronze Banksian Medal), and by Mr. H. B. 
PINNEY, who included several pinkish-coloured 
varieties, which attracted attention (Bronze 
Flora Medal). 

The new Chrysanthemum Golden Marvel was 
shown in moderate quantity and considerable 
beauty by Mr. F. C. Woop, who also had good 
plants of Primula capitata and the double- 
flowered Daisy, Dresden China. He also showed 
miniature rock gardens (Bronze Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs. BAKERS, Lro., filled a long stretch of 
tabling with hardy border flowers, chiefly 
Michaelmas Daisies, Scabious and Kniphofias 
(Silver Banksian Medal). The Misses HOPKINS 
made an attractive little rockery, which they 
planted appropriately, and also showed hardy 
border flowers. Messrs. WALLACE AND Co. dis- 
played several vases of the pink-flowered 
Schizostylis coccinea Mrs. Hegarty. 

A large collection of their Scabious hybrids 
was arranged by Messrs. I. House anD Sons. 
These illustrated a long series combined with 
considerable beauty (Bronze Banksian Maa 
Messrs. Lowe AND Greson exhibited a small 
collection of Gladiolus hybrids. The spikes 
were smaller than earlier in the season, but 
many of the colours were very attractive. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present :—Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (chairman), 
J. Cheal. H. S. Rivers. Geo. F. Tinley. S. B. 
Dicks, W. F. Giles, G. Reynolds, P. D. Tuckett, 
A. C. Smith, E. Neal, G. Woodward, W. H. 
Divers, E. A. Bunyard, H. N. Rawes, and 
A. W. Metcalfe. 

Mr. J. T. Goop, Bushy Grove Road, Brad- 
field, Hertfordshire, sent specimens of his new 
Apple Bushy Grove, which received an Award 
of Merit on January 31, 1922, for the higher 
award of a First Class Certificate. The variety 
is said to be available for use very early in the 
season and keeps until June. It is included in 
the trial of commercial varieties at Wisley, and 
it was left to see how the variety compares with 
others in the trial. Mr. Grorce WOODWARD 
brought from Barham Court Gardens, Kent, 
splendid fruits of Doyenné du Comice Pear, 
observing that the fruits were less regular in 
contour than usual this season. They were, how- 
ever, of remarkably fine quality, and in the 
opinion of many of the Committee some of the 
best Pears they had seen in this season of scar- 
city for Pears. Mr. Woopwarp stated that his 
finest cropping varieties this year were Duron- 
deau, Conference, and Doyenné du Comice, all 
the trees of these varieties having borne pro- 
fusely. 

Messrs. BARR AND Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., were awarded a Silver-gilt 
Knightian medel for a remarkably fine collec- 
tion of vegetablea staged in a most attractive 
manner. The collection was a very comprehen- 
sive one, almost all kinds of vegetables being 
represented. At the back were some excep- 
tionally fine heads of Autumn Giant, Autumn 
Mammoth, and Early London Cauliflowers. with 
splendid Leeks and fine heads of Celery. Plants 
of Brussels Sprouts were also very good. The 
Onions included large bulbs of Froxfield, Nune- 
ham Park. and Ailsa Craig varieties, and other 
fine dishes were Silver Moss Curled Endive. New 
Irtermediate Beets, Earlv Nantes and New Red 
Intermediate Carrots, Alderman Peas, Purple- 
eyed Potatos, and Cucumbers. In the centre of 
the exhibit was a collection of ornamental 
Gourds. 
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Mr. E. J. Parsons, Worcester, again showed 
a collection of Apples and Pears, tor which a 
Silver Hogg Medal was awarded. Fruits of 
Gascoyne’s Scarlet, Wm. Crump, Newton 
Wonder, Tyler’s Kernel, Lord Hindlip, Bramley’s 
Seedling, Chas. Ross, and Allington Pippin 
Apples were all of large size and fine quahity 
generally. The Pears included large, luscious- 
looking fruits of Pitmaston Duchess. 

Mrs. Rem, Devizes Castle, Devizes (gr. Mr. 
Thayer), showed a very good exhibit of Apples. 
Pears and Grapes. Amongst the J re we 
noticed some very fine old sorts, including Tom 
Putt, Lemon Pippin, Bess Pool, Beauty of Kent 
and Flanders’ Pippin; whilst the Pears include 
exceptionally large fruits of Pitmaston Duchess 
and the old Bishop’s Thumb. The Grapes were 
of the Black Alicante and Ryton Muscat varie- 
ties, both large of bunch and fine of berry 
(Bronze Hogg Medal). 

Mr. W. Lane, Rickwoods, Cowden, Kent, 
showed eight dishes of Apples. 

Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons showed types of 
Cabbages and Savoys; a very interesting and 
educative exhibit. They were of main crop and 
autumn varieties, and included Winningstadt, 
Imperial and Favourite Cabbages, the two last 
being splendid for both spring and autumn 
sowing; Rosette Colewort, a hardy winter green 
and Hardy Colewort, which is even hardier. 
The Savoys included Sugar Loaf, with very 
conical heads, Dwarf Green Curled, Perfection 
and Best of All. Of the Red Cabbages the 
finest sort was Large Blood Red. 

Mr. JasPer Davis, Chippenham, showed large, 
shapely tubers of Potatos Victoria, Edward : 
Laing’s Imperial, White City, Up-to-Date, and 
Ally. 





Obituary. 


Rev. H. J. Bidder.— We regret to announce 
that Henry Jardine Bidder, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, died on the 19th ult. 
after a brief illness following a long period 
of ill-health. By his death the University 
loses one of its most gracious and conspicuous 
ornaments and horticulture has to mourn 
the loss of a true and devoted friend. The 
Rev. H. J. Bidder. who was the son of a 
distinguished engineer, Mr. George Parker 
Bidder, was born at Mitcham, Surrey, in 
1847. He was educated at Harrow and Oxford 
and became in 1873 a Fellow of St. John’s, 
which position he held at the time of his 





death. Soon after the completion of his Uni- 
versity undergraduate career Mr. H. J. Bidder 
took Orders, and thenceforth devoted his fine 


gifts and great energy to academic pursuits 
and the service of the Church. In the eighties 
the Rev. H. J. Bidder became Burear of St. 
John’s and rendered great service to the Col- 
lege by placing its finances on a firm basis. 
Always keenly interested in agriculture, 
forestry and gardening, he exerted himeelf 
strenuously and with great effect to interest 
his College and the University in these sub- 
jectes. Thanks to him and other men of wis- 
dom. the Sibthorpian Professorship of Rural 
Economy was re-endowed and a Professorship 
of Forestry was established. Always deter- 
mined and often persuasive, he was able to 
secure the powerful support of his College 
on behalf of forestry, with the result that 
Bagley Wood was put at the disposal of the 
Forestry Department of the University as a 
training ground and Arboretum. But con- 
spicuous as were his services to forestry and 
agriculture, those which he rendered to horti- 
culture were no less remarkable. He culti- 
vated the tradition of horticulture, kept it 
alive, fostered it when it might have lan- 
guished, and made of St. John’s garden one 
of the most beautiful places in the world. 
There he maintained the broad lawns and was 
wise to interfere but little with the shrub- 
beries—knowing well that people have pas- 
sionate predilections for those things and plants 
to which they have been accustcmed. Grad- 
ually, here and there, almost imperceptibly he 
introduced among the shrubby relics which 
had grown old under the eyes of generations 
of Fellows and undergraduates choicer plants 
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—climbers and flowering shrubs and herbs 
like the Meconopsis, so that by almost un- 
perceived degrees the garden changed from 
ccmmonplaceness to beauty. So gradual was 
ths change that none resented and all enjoyed 
it. Then as his crowning triumph, discreetly 
—round the corner as it were—he faced an 
old wall with rockwork cunningly made with 
many pockets for alpines and underground 
water to keep them fresh, and so, in an impos- 
sible situation, he made one of the most famous 
rock gardens. Professional gardeners may and 
often do possess a far larger fund of know- 
ledge than Mr. Bidder owned. but none knew 
better how to use it. It was as a guide in 
the St. John’s garden that the Rev. H. J. 
Bidder was at his best. Proud of hie plants 
and loving them, he would in later daye, as 
his sight became dimmed, pore over them and 
with a pretended querulousness chide “gar- 
dener ’’—who like us all, loved him and the 
garden they had made between them—with 
some imaginary neglect. When we laughed 
at him in perfect friendliness he used to laugh 
too, for he had the genius for friendship. 
Gracious and charming and authoritative, with 
a large generous heart, he would never let 
a true gardener leave him without a present 
of rare plants. Nor might any go away with- 
out admiring again the true Dittany of Crete, 
the Broom from Mt. Etna, his fine speci- 
mens of Fabiana imbricata, which he liked, 
not only because af its beauty, but also because 
of its Heath-like habit and its alliance with 
the Potato family. As we left the garden laden 
with gifts and gracious memories he would 
accompany us to the gateway, and the last 
recollection of a memorable visit would be the 
tones of the kindly and beautiful voice ad- 
vising us if we would cultivate alpine gardens 
to remember the three P.s of Horticulture— 
Propagate, propagate, propagate! Bidder was 
& great friend. Fools perhaps did not suffer 
him gladly, for he was armed against them 
with a firm impatience; but to those who 
loved him he was sweet as summer, a great per- 
sonality, a great scholar and gentleman, and 
& great gardener. There was none of the 
numerous company that attended the mem- 
orial service at St. Giles’ on Monday, the 
22nd ult., whose eyes were not dim and whose 
hearts were not heavy, when with sad appo- 
siteness the choir sang :— 
Thy Gardens and Thy gallant walks 

Continually are green 
There grow euch sweet and pleasant flowers 

As nowhere else are seen 
There trees for ever more bear fruit 

And evermore do spring. 
May it be that the College which he served 
so well will evermore preserve the rock garden 
of St. John’s as a memorial to the man who 
made and loved it. 








TRADE NOTES. 


THE Technical Committee of the Chamber of 
Horticulture met on the 17th ult. The Secre- 
tary reported the receipt of a letter from the 
Controller of Horticulture stating that 
arrangements had been made for further in- 
vestigation into the disease caused by Plasmodio- 

hora brassicae, also a letter from the 
Ministry’s mycologist with reference to diseased 
Tulip ‘bulbs sent for investigation. 

The Secretary then reported that, with a 
view to more efficiently replying to correspon- 
dente’ technical questions and compiling tech- 
nical reports, he had suggested to the chairman 
the advisability of appointing an honor 
secretary having technical knowledge. Mr. T. 
Parker had been approached and had agreed 
to act in this capacity should the Committee 
wish. The Chairman expressed his agreement, 
and pointed out that such an appointment would 
further the Committee’s work, and formally 
moved that Mr. Theodore Parker be appointed 
Hon. Secretary to the Technical Committee for 
the purposes of noting the Committee’s delibera- 
tions, drafting replies to correspondents thereon, 
and compiling reports. The motion was carried 
unanimously, 
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The Secretary also reported that he had drawn 
up a acheme for closer co-operation with 
atfiliated associations, and that the Federation 
of British Growers already had the scheme in 
working order, as could be seen by the number 
of questions now submitted by that Federation, 
phere forms for use by epplcante for technical 
advice had been printed and circulated. 

It was also proposed to strengthen the Com. 
mittee by the addition of representatives of the 
above-mentioned Federation and the Hortical- 
tural Trades Association. Mr. W. P. Seabrook, 
having been nominated as the representative of 
the Federation of British Growers, was unani- 
mously co-opted as a member of the Committee. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


CELERY Diseasep: R. F. Your Celery plants 
are suffering from a bad attack` of the 
infectious disease caused by the fungus. 
Septoria petroselina Apii. As a preventive 
measure against attacks of Celery leaf blight, 
the seed should be treated with hydrogen 
peroxide, the twenty-volume solution being 
the best strength. Affected plants in the 
rows should be sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture on the first appearance of disease. 


EDIBLE AUSTRALIAN Passion Fruir: G. H. S. 
We know no edible Passion fruit that is 
native of Australia. Your plant is most 
likely to be Passiflora edulis, a native of 
Brazil, which has been introduced to many 
sub-tropical countries. In England it re- 
quires to be grown in a warm greenhouse, 
or a house with an intermediate temperature 
of about 50° to 55°. It is a strong-growing 
plant, and i eke plenty of room, and may 
not produce flowers until it is several years 
old. If grown in a large pot or tub in which 
growth is somewhat restricted, it should 
flower earlier. There are several other species 
of Passiflora which produce edible fruits. but 
they require tropical treatment. 


GERMINATION or Tomato SEEDS : Sceptic. The 
average time for the germination of Tomato 
seeds sown in pots or boxes and placed in æ 

temperature of about 70° is from six to eight 


days. 


NaMks or PLANTS: S. S. B. santhemum 
Balsamita (Costmary).—F. A. Garden 
varieties of Pentstemons are so numerous and 
so much alike that we cannot undertake to 
name them.—Z. Calocephalus (syn. Leuco- 
phyta) Brownii.—-A. W. 1, Yucca aloifolia 
variegata; 2, Y. aloifolia tricolor; 3 Ophio- 
pogon japonicus argenteo-marginatus; 4, O. 
Jaburan variegatus; 5, Nephrolepis Whit- 
mannii; 6, Coelogyne asperata; 7, a form of 
Laelia elegans; 8, Oncidium species (send in 
flower); 9, Dendrobium, send in flower; 10, 
Coelogyne cristata, with slightly variegated 
leaves; 11 and 12, send when in flower; 13, 
Begonia President Carnot; 14, Alyssum 
saxatile. 





PINK-FLOWERED AzaLea MOLLIS : P. P. There 
are no pink-flowered varieties of the true 
Azalea mollis. For this colour the hardy 
Ghent Azaleas are the best; Roi des Belges, 
ink, and Bouquet de Flore, rose pink, are 
eautiful varieties. The nearest to this 
colour among the Azalea mollis forms are 
Compte de Papadopoli, rose, shaded orange, 
and Mrs. J. J. de Vink, creamy-rose. 


TWIN-FLOWERED CYPRIPEDIUMS : J. E. P. The 
production of two flowers on a stem in the- 
class of Cypripedium you indicate is the out- 
come of vigorous growth. If to have flowers so 
large as possible is the object, the second bud, 
usually the smaller, should be removed as 
soon as it appears; otherwise your plants 
seem to be well able to bear two-flowered' 
scapes. The size of your Cy pripenum Hestia 
mentioned is equal to the best that hybrid 
can attain. . 


Communications Received. —R. M. P.—W. T.—- 
E. n B.—W. L.—Aylwin—A. E. J.—Ride—H. J. B.— 
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Actua, TEMPERATURE :— 


Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, November 7, 


10 a.m.: Bar. 30.26; temp., 43°. Weather—Bright. 








Everyone who is interested 
in the chemistry of plants 
will welcome the appear- 
ance of a second edition of 
The Hon. Mrs. Onslow’s 
book.* Although this work is primarily 
intended for the botanist, horticulturists who 
possess some knowledge of the elements of 
modern chemistry will find large stores of 
valuable information in its pages. Among the 
subjects treated of most calculated to interest 
them are the plant enzymes, those specialist 
agents of the plant—and of the animal— 
which bring about rapidly and at ordinary 
temperatures jin the living organism, 
chemical changes which can generally be 
performed outside the body only by the use 
of drastic reagents or high temperatures. 
Thus, as is well known, the starch which 
accumulates in leaves exposed to sunlight 
and passes away from them to be used or 
stored in other tissues is prepared for its 
passage through the plant by being con- 
verted by starch hydrolysing enzymes into 
sugar. And the sugar, moreover, arriving 
in some storage organ is reconverted into 
starch, probably by the action of the same 
enzymes. For the changes which enzymes 
set up are reversible. Hence thev are expres- 
sively termed balanced reactions. With 
increasing knowledge of plant chemistry 
additions are continually being made to the 


* Practical Plant Biochemistry by Muriel Wheldale 


Onslow. Second editior, 1923. Cambridge University 
Press. Prire 1%. 6d. ` 


The 
Biochemistry 
of Piante. 


number of the enzymes which may be 
extracted from plant tissues, and the essen- 
tial and varied parts which they play in the 
life of plants becomes more and more clear. 
Thus there is evidence that enzyme action 
plays a part in the obscure series of changes 
brought about by chlorophyll and ‘sunlight 
whereby from water and carbon dioxide 
organic substances, e.g., sugar, make their 
appearance in the leaves. There is evidence 
also that enzymes play a great part in the 
down grade, respiratory changes, whereby 


sugar in the presence of oxvgen, resolved 


into carbon dioxide znd water, liberates energy 
for the conduct of the work of the plant. 
Though only the green cells of the leaves 
absorb effectively thesun’s energy, all parts of 
theplant share in the benefits. The energy-- 
derived from sunlight which disappears when 
the sugar of the leaf is manufactured— 
reappears when that sugar, caused to com- 
bine with oxygen, gives rise to those same: 
compounds, carbon dioxide and water, whence 
in the green leaf it was derived. Another 
subject which will appeal specially to the hor- 
ticulturist is the chemistry of the plant pig- 
ments concerned in the production of flower 
colour. Of the colours in flowers reds and 
blues are now known to be due to a class of 
complex chemical compounds known as 
anthocyans. Yellows, on the other hand, 
are often due to pigments contained in living 
granular structures, the plastids, and of 
different chemical composition from that of 
the anthocvans. Sometimes, as in brown 
Wallflowers and Gaillardias, bronze and 
crimson Chrysanthemums, and orange-red 
Nasturtium, the colour is due to a combina- 
tion of the optical effects of both. Although 
knowledge of the chemistry of these pig- 
ments has grown and is growing rapidly, it 
kas not yet reached the point when it can 
explain in detail how it is that different 
colour varieties of plants maintain each their 
several colours and transmit them often 
unfailingly to their descendants. Neverthe- 
less, though the field which still awaits 
experimental exploration is vast, the record 
of achievement ‘as shown in these pages is 
already so great ag to encourage the beliet 
that it will not be long before the chemist 
will illuminate by his discoveries all the 
obscure phases of the lives of plants. 





Rothamsted Experimental Station —The fol- 
lowing account of the history of the Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station at Harpenden, Hert- 
fordshire, is given in the Report of the Station 
for 1921-22. The Rothamsted Experimental 
Station was founded in 1843 by the late Sir 
J. B. Lawes, with whom was associated Sir 
J. H. Gilbert for a period of nearly 60 years. 
Lawes died in 1900 and Gilbert in 1901; they 
were succeeded hy Sir A. D. Hall from 1902 to 
1912. when the present Director, Dr. E. J. 
Russell, was appointed. For many years the 
work was maintained entirely at the expense 
of Sir J. B. Lawes, at first by direct payment, 
and from 1889 onwards out of an income of 
£2,400. arising from the endowment fund of 
£100,000 given hy him to the Lawes Agri- 
cultural Trust. In 1904 the Society for extend- 
ing the Rothamsted Experiments was instituted 
for the purpose of providing funds for expan- 
sion. In 1906 Mr. J. F. Mason built the Bac- 
teriological Laboratory; in 1907 the Goldsmiths’ 
Company generously provided a further endow- 
ment of £10,000, the income of which is to be 
devoted to the investigation of the soil, thus 
raising the total income of the Station to 
£2,800. In 1911 the Development Commissioners 
made their first grant to the Station. Since 
then Government grants have been made an- 
nually, and for the year 1922-23 the Ministry 
of Agriculture have made a grant of £22,030 
for the work of the Station. Viscount Elveden, 
M.P., has generously borne the cost of a 


chemist for studying farmyard manure since 
1913, and until his death the late Mr. W. B. 
Randall defrayed the salary of a biologist. The 
Sulphate of Ammonia Federation and the Fer- 
tiliser Manufacturers’ Association jointly defray 
the cost of a Guide Demonstrator for the field 

lots. The laboratories have been entirely re- 
Built. ‘The main block was opened in 1919, and 
is devoted to the study of soil and plant nutri- 
tion problems; a new block is being erected 
for plant pathology. The library has been much 
expanded and now contains some 20,000 volumes 
dealing with agriculture and cognate subjects. 
The equipment of the farm has also been ex- 
panded. The most important development of 
recent years has been the reorganisation of the 
work of the Station so as to bring it into 
touch with modern conditions of agriculture on 
the one side and of science on the other. The 
general organisation of the laboratory is now 
completed; it is hoped to reorganise in the near 
future the farm and field work and to im- 
prove the field technique. The general method 
of investigation at Rothamsted is to start from 
the farm and work, to the laboratory, or wice 
versa. There are four great divisions in the 
laboratory—biological, chemical, physical and 
statistical—which may be regarded as the pillars 
on which the whole structure rests. But the 
method of investigation differs from that of an 
ordinary scientific laboratory where the problem 
ig usually narrowed down so closely that only 
one factor is concerned. On the farm such nar- 
rowing is impossible; many factors may operate 
and elimination results in conditions so artificial 
as to render the inquiry meaningless. In place, 
therefore, of the ordinary single factor method 
of the scientific laboratory, liberal use is made 
of statistical methods which allow the investi- 
gation of cases where several factors vary 
simultaneously. Thus in the crop investigations 
a large number of field observations are made; 
these are then treated statistically to ascertain 
the varying degrees to which they are related 
to other factors—such as rainfall, temperature, 
etc.—and to indicate the probable nature of the 
relationhips. Thus the complex problem be- 
comes seduced to a number of simpler ones sus- 
ceptible of laboratory investigation. It has been 
found desirable to widen the scope of the work 
by repeating some of the more important ex- 
periments elsewhere, and some twenty centres in 
different parts of the country have been selected 
for this purpose. In October, 1921, the Station 
undertook, so long as its funds should allow, to 
carry on the continuous Wheat and Barley ex- 
periments at the Woburn Experimental Farm, 
till then conducted by the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and Dr. Voelcker gives his services as 
Honorary Local Director. In December, 1922, 
E. D. ` Simon, Esq., generously placed his 
Leadon Court farm at the disposal of the 
Station for experimental purposes. This is 
being used as a large scale test of the soiling 
system for keeping dairy cows. 


Royal Gardens, Kew.—Dr. A. W. Hil, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, will lecture on ‘‘ The Work of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew,’’ before the Royal 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, W.C., on Wednes- 
day, December 5. r. Chas. A. Seward, 
Professor of Botany at the University of Cam- 
bridge, will preside at 8 p.m. 


Challenge Cup for Orchids—Owing to Aa 
printer’s error, the award of the small Silver 
Challenge Cup to H. T. Pitt, Esq., Stamford 
Hill (gr. Mr. Thurgood) was omitted from our 
report of the R.H.S. meeting on November ð, 
p. 268. The fine and varied group shown by 
Mr. Pitt was a record amateur exhibit, and 
four out of the seven Awards of Merit recom- 
mended by the Orchid Committee for novelties 
were gained by this exhibitor, as well as the 
Challenge Cup. The group included a specially 
fine selection of Odontoglossums, some new 
Cypripediums, and an interesting selection of 
species. 


Cocoa Cultivation.—One of the series of 
Cantor lectures to be delivered before the 
Royal Societv of Arts this season is to 
be given by Mr. Samuel Davies, on November 
12, at 8 p.m. ; it is entitled ‘‘ The Cultivation of 
Cocoa in British Tropical Colonies.” 
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King of Sweden’s Visit to the Linnean Society. 
—His Majesty the King of Sweden found time 
in the forenoon of the wedding-day of his son, 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, to honour the 
Linnean Society with a visit to inspect the 
relics of the great Swedish naturalist, Linnaeus, 
otherwise known as Carl von Linné, which are 
there preserved. Accompanied by Baron 
Palmstierna, Swedish Minister, and attended by 
his suite, the King arrived a few minutes after 
10 a.m., and was received by Dr. A. B. Rendle, 
the President, the Officers, members of Council 
and staff. His Majesty examined the herbarium 
of Linnaeus, containing so many plant-types, the 
insects, fish-skins preserved as if they were 
pane, shells, the artificial pearls produced by 

innaeus, the copiously annotated volumes, rare 
books, and similar treasures. His Majesty 
graciously accepted a copy of the recently issued 
volume Zinnaeus, by Dr. Daydon Jackson, with 
other books illustrative of the Master’s labours. 
Before leaving the King signed the Roll and 
Charter-Book, on a specially illuminated page. 


Cedar Chests.—Chests made of the heartwood 
of Red Cedar, Juniperus virginiana, are recom- 
mended by an American entomologist, Mr. 
E. A. Back* for keeping clothes from injury 
i moths. The characteristic odour of Red 

dar is due to a volatile oil present in the 
wood to an amount ranging from one to two 
per cent., and there is more of the oil in the 
heartwood, sometimes as much as two to four 
per cent. The aroma from the oil kills any 
newly hatched or young clothes moth larve 
that may be confined in the boxes with the 
clothing, and if the chests are made to fit 
tightly, so that none of the female moths can 
enter, such chests render clothes almost im- 
mune from attack. The oi] cannot be depended 
upon to kill the moths or their eggs, or the 
worms after they are one-half to full grown, 
or after they are three or four months old. 
Neither will the chests kill all the pupae or 
chrysalids, but if the clothes are thoroughly 
cleaned, brushed or beaten just before they are 
placed in the chests, they should be tolerably 
safe from attack. Tight chests or cabinets made 
of other wood, the walls of which may be made 
to absorb as much Cedar oil as is found in the 
wood of containers of equal size made from 
Cedar wood, are said to be as valuable as the 
Cedar chests themselves. Amongst the pre- 
parations recommended by Mr. Back for treat- 
ing clothing to protect fabrics, etc., from moths 
are naphthalene, paradichlorobenzene, carbon 
disulphid, and carbon tetrachlorid. The 
simplest of all methods is enclosing articles of 
«clothing, furs, etc., in unbroken paper to form 
moth-proof paper bags. Clothes moths do not 
eat through paper to reach clothing, and if no 
other kind of paper is available, several thick- 
messes of newspaper will serve. 


Swedish Prize Awarded to « British Scientist. 
—-A prize fellowship of one thousand Swedish 
‘kronor, offered for research in science by the 
Swedish Federation of University Women, has 
been awarded to the Hon. Mrs. Muriel Wheldale 
Onslow, whose work on the biochemistry of 
plants is referred to on p. 271. Mrs. Onslow has 
already been an ‘“‘N” Fellow of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, and in 1915 was awarded 
a fellowskip of the British Federation of Univer- 
sity Women. We congratulate Mrs. Onslow in 
gaining such a notable award, for the fellowship 
was open to the university women of eighteen 
countries. 


The French Luxury Tax on Flowers.—The 
florists of Paris, combined in two syndicates— 
one national, the other comprising Parisian 
traders only—have won what they consider a 
notable victory, in that they have succeeded 
in getting the regulations relating to the 
luxury tax on flowers altered, so that the 
upward limit of value for funeral wreaths 
is placed at 150 francs. It will be remem- 
bered that for many years the luxury tax has 
been operative in France, and has weighed 
heavily on florists, flowers being considered 
in most instances a luxury and taxed accord- 








*Clothes Moths and Their Control, U.S.A. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Furmer’s Bulletin, No. 1353. 


ingly. For a year past the Paris florists have 
fought to get the tax on funeral wreaths 
reduced, and their victory, though only a 
partial one, has been hailed with delight. 
Flewer wreaths are now exactly on a level 
with artificial wreaths made of celluloid, 
‘ pearls,” wax, etc., which, not used much in 
this country, are exceedingly popular on the 
Continent. A condition, however, is imposed 
in the case of wreaths of natural flowers, 
namely, that in every invoice the vendor must 
name the address of the buyer and of its des- 
tination, and the date and place of the 
funeral, in order that there can be no doubt 
as to the destination of the flowers in question. 
A writer in our contemporary, D’ Horticulture 
Française, dealing with this point, waxes sar- 
castic over this restriction, and asks if the 
Government is afraid that a wreath ostensibly 
intended for a funeral is very likely to be 
sent, for instance, by a young man to his 
favourite dancer? 


Mr. John Coutts.—A native of Aberdeenshire 
ynd born on the Hill of Coull, Mr. John Coutts 
first learnt the art of gardening from his father, 
a keen amateur who was for many years a 
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MR. J. COUTTS. 


successful exhibitor of vegetables and florists’ 
flowers. He served an apprenticeship at Haddo 
House, the Aberdeenshire seat of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, under Mr. J. Forrest, who taught his 
pupils the principles of gardening in a very 
thorough manner. From Haddo House Mr. 
Coutts went to Brentham Park, Stirling, under 
Mr. David Bruce, a fine old gardener. Here he 
served for two years as journeyman before go- 
ing to Newstead Abbey, Nottingham, under Mr. 
A. McCulloch. where he had the advantage of 
assisting in several schemes of garden develop- 
ment and also obtained a knowledge of a very 
large collection of plants. His first position as 
general foreman was at Grantully Castle. Perth- 
shire, where his experience was further in- 
creased as a consequence of considerable altera- 
tions and additions to the garden. From 
yrantully Castle Mr. Coutts went to Kew, where 
he was employed for four years in the flower 
garden, conservatory, tropical fernery and 
stove. For one year he was deputy foreman 
in the Palm House and for another year acted 
as deputy foreman in the decorative propagating 
department. From Kew he obtained an appoint- 
ment as head gardener at Killerton Park, 
Exeter, the beautiful Devonshire seat of Sir 
T. D. Acland. Bt.. and a garden famous for 
its collection of choice trees and shrubs and its 
extensive collection of Apples and Pears—the 
first tree of Doyenné du Comice Pear brought 
to this country is in the kitchen garden at 


Killerton. Sir Thomas and Lady Acland took 
a keen interest in their garden and during Mr. 
Coutts’ stay of eight and a half years with 
them he made a new Rose yarden, formed a 
rock garden and remodelled the pleasure 
grounds. In 1909 he was invited to return to 
Kew to take charge of the Decorative Depart. 
ment. He accepted the appointment, which he 
still retains, although his position has been 
improved and he is now one of the Assistant 
Curators at the Royal Gardens. Few men have 
such a wide knowledge of plants as Mr. Coutts, 
and few are better cultivators than he, conse. 
quently as chairman of the Kew Mutual 
Improvement Society since 1911 his knowledge 
has been of the greatest possible assistance to 
the young men at Kew. All old Kewites will 
know that Mr. Coutts has been treasurer of 
the Kew Guild since 1910, and they, better than 
all other horticulturists, know and appreciate 
his kindliness of heart and his readiness to 
render help in every possible way to those who 
are ambitious. 


Gothenburg Exhibition.—According to our 
contemporary, Die Gartenwelt, the horticultural 
exhibits at the Gothenburg Exhibition were 
almost exclusively by Swedish, Norwegian, and 
Danish growers; and visitors to the exhibition 
are of opinion that the Danes have shown 
superior skill to either of their , Scandinavian 
neighbours, the Swedish exhibits in especial 
showing little merit of form or colour. Among 
German firms, Teschendorff and Hermann Neu- 
hoff were represented chiefly by Roses, while from 
this country, Mr. C. Engelmann, of Saffron 
Walden, had a display of excellent Carnations. 


Cedars of lLebanon.—Our French contem- 
porary, Jerdinage, reminds us of the interesting 
fact that the Lebanon district now comprises 
only three Cedar plantations, of which one, 
situated on the eastern slopes of the Djebel 
Barouk, is composed not of the true species, but 
of Juniperus SRoecibek: The second plantation, 
near the Hadebh, contains about six thousand 
young trees, and the third, which clothes the 
sides of the Makmel, contains the last vestiges 
of the Biblical Cedar forests, in which the four 
oldest trees measure between seventy and eighty 
feet in circumference. 


Large Estates in Mexico.—Some of the estates 
in Mexico are, according to a correspondent in 
the Times, of immense extent, and he gives an 
example of one known as the Terrazas estate in 
the northern state of Chihuahua, estimated at 
over seven million acres, belonging to General 
Terrazas; ‘‘a horseman could ride across this 
kingdom for months without seeing a village, a 
mine, forest, pasture, orchard or vineyard, 
maguey or corn field, herd or flock, river or 
hill, that did not belong to General Terrazas.” 
The Mexican Government decided that ten 
thousand square miles was more than one family 
could utilise, and proceeded to break up the 
Terrazas property. The owner was prohibited 
from completing negotiations for sale to an 
American company, six million acres were 
sequestrated and an army of engineers and sur- 
veyors employed by a semi-official organisation 
which has taken the land over at a price of 
about 5s. an acre. Another estate, known as 
the Durango property, covered more than a 
million acres, and there are two others of 600,000 
and 400,000 acres respectively in the same 
State, whilst in San Luis Potosi, an American 
sugar-growing company’s property extends to 
aver one million acres, which is even eclipsed 
by the three million acres owned by an Ameri- 
can cattle company in Lower California. The 
correspondent states that estates of two or three 
million acres are, or were, common. The dis- 
tribution of estates is still proceeding, and in 
July it was announced that half a million hec- 
tares had been divided in one week. On 
August 2 last, a decree was issued by the Mexi- 
can Government enunciating the principle that 
every Mexican over eighteen vears of age has a 
right to national lands; a minimum of three 
hundred acres may be owned by the simple act 





_of occupation and giving notice to the Govern- 


ment, care being taken not to trespass upon 


` private property, common lands of villages, or 


land already occupied. 
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Tuberisation said to be due to the association 
of the plant with fungi.—In a paper read by 
Dr. George H. F. Nuttall, of the British Asso- 
ciation, -reference was made to the origin of 
tubers in. various plants. Prof. Nuttall re- 
ferred to the occurrence of endotrophic my- 
orrhiza in the roots of species of Solanum and 
stated that Molliard, in experimenting with the 
Potato, found that tubers were not formed in 
aseptic cultures. Another investigator, Magrou, 
‘planted Potatos in a poor soil and found that 
only when the fungus present on Solanum 
Dulcamara infested the Potato plants, were 
tubers formed. Magrou investigated tuberisa- 
tion in Orobus tuberosus and in Mercurialis 
perennis, and stated that when the Potato 
plant and Orobus were raised from seed the 
establishment of symbiosis leads to tuberisation 
of the sprouts at the base of the stem, and 
the tubers are not formed in the absence of 
‘symbionts. He further found that in develop- 
mental differences between the two plants, 
symbiosis in the Potato plant is intermittent, 
whilst in Orobus it is continuous. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.— 
Monday, November 12: National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society’s Floral Committee meets; United 
Horticultural Benefit and Provident Society’s 
meeting. Tuesday, November 13: Royal Horti- 
cultura] Society’s Committees meet; St. Neot’s 
Chrysanthemum Society’s show. Wednesday, 
November 14: Lewes and District Horticultural 
Society’s show (two days) ; Aberystwyth Chrys- 
anthemum Society’s show; Wimbledon and 


District Gardeners’ Society’s show; East 
Anglian Horticultural Society’s meeting; 
Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting. 


Thursday, November 15: Aylesbury Chrysan- 
themum Society’s show; Grange-over-Sands and 
District Chrysanthemum  Society’s show. 
Friday, November 16: Blackburn and District 
Horticultural Society’s show (two days); Dun- 
fermline Horticultural Society’s Chrysanthemum 
show (two days); Bolton Horticultural Society’s 
show (two days) ; Leeds Paxton Society’s Chrys- 
anthemum show (two days). Saturday, Novem- 
ber 17: Stocksfield Chrys. Society’s show. 


‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’’ Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Cultivation of Potatos.—About the be- 
ginning of November I commenced planting, 
trenching the ground to the depth of eighteen 
inches as the operation proceeds. When the 
first trench is filled within six inches of the 
surface, I plant a line of Potatos, and sprinkle 
on the tubers equal portions of quicklime and 
soot (this is done to prevent slugs and other 
insects eating the Potatos), covering them with 
a layer of unfermented horse-dung, and then the 
soil; taking care not to tread on the fresh- 
planted ground. In the following March, as 
soon as the surface becomes dry, I have it either 
forked or hoed, and this operation js repeated 
as often as required. With respect to saving 
seed, my practice is to dig a sufficient quantity 
as soon as the skins are set firm, preferring the 

‘middle size for planting whole. Previously to 
the disease in 1845, I used to leave those in- 
tended for seed in the open-air to green, but 
by so doing in that year I lost half my seed; 
since that time I have them carried into the 
fruit-room or some other convenient situation, 
being careful to exclude the atmosphere as much 
as possible. The varieties I cultivate are Ash- 
leaved Kidneys, Early Frame, Early Manly and 
Fox’s Seedling; but I believe any other sort 
would answer equally well, provided they were 
as early and dwarf in habit. The counties I 
have grown Potatos in are Staffordshire, Hert- 
fordshire and Surrey; and whenever I have 

lanted according to the above practice, the crop 
tas always equalled my expectations, being ripe 
early and free from disease. John Toy, Oat- 
danda Garden. November 1. Gard. Chron., 

November 4. 1848. 


Publications Received.—Zawns, Links and 
Sportsfields. By James MacDonald. ‘‘ Country 
Life,” Ltd.. 20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2. 
Price 5s. net.—F lowers: A Garden Notebook. 
By Sir H. Maxwell. MacLehose, Jackson and 
Co., 73, West George Street, Glasgow. Price 
25s. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


BIGNONIA GRANDIFLORA. 


~. ALTHOUGH introduced so far back as 1800, 
Bignonia grandiflora is not common in culti- 
yet its ornamental character and 
exuberant growth make it a most valuable plant 
for covering walls or arbours. The fact that 
it has no fewer than five synonyms, given to it 
by various botanists, proves that it was at one 
time much sought after. 

In growth it is very similar to B. radicans, 
bat the flowers, which are borne on terminal, 
dichotomous panicles, are much larger and 
brighter. Young plants are less effective than 
older ones, as they are not so floriferous, but 
a wall furnished with a plant ten or twelve 
years old is a remarkable sight when in flower 
in July and August. 








FIG. 98.— CHRYSANTHEMUM JEAN 


The plant is not exacting as regards soil, 
but a warm, sunny position is essential. Hard 
pruning should not be practised, as its effect 
is to produce very strong growths, which 
remain flowerless. When plants have filled 
their allotted space the only pruning necessary 
is to remove all dead wood and faded inflores- 
cences. W. Auton. 


LOSS OF SCENT IN THE MUSK. 


THOUGH in recent years attention has been 
drawn from time to time to the loss of scent 
in the Musk (Mimulus moschatus) I am not 
aware that the matter has been thoroughly 
sifted. The view I have seen put forward that 
the loss of this fine perfume has been due to 
the introduction of a large-flowered scentless 
variety will not bear scrutiny. I know of 


PATTISON. 
NOV. 1 (SEE P. 283). 


several old-world gardens in this neighbourhood 
in which there has been no recent introduction 
of Musk—in fact, the plant in these is semi- 
wild, springing up here and there of its own 
accord—and yet in every case tested no per- 
fume could b detected. 

I well recollect as a boy the fragrant Musk, 
and how in passing the plant one almost 
involuntarily toro off a bit, and held it up to 
one’s nose to enjoy its odour. If it had not 
been for its fragrance, which appears now to 
have vanished, it would never have become the 
favourite it was as an inmate of the garden 
and as a pot plant for the window. 

When, it may be asked, was it first observed 
to have lost its scent? Does anyone now in 
this or other ootan possess the old-fashioned 
fragrant Musk? urserymen’s catalogues, I 
see, still call attention to its fragrance! Has 
the plant in its wild state also lost its odour? 


N.C.S. FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE, 


lf this Musk, wherever it occurs, is now 
scentless, it seems to me that, from the point of 
view of evolution, the fact is one of great signi- 
ficance. It looks as if a character can suddenly 
drop out of a species beyond recall—in this 
case a regrettable mishap, for the Musk without. 
scent is a weedy thing. I trust the 
Mignonette will not play us such a trick! It 
is easy to imagine a scentless race of Musk 
arising from a chance seedling; but the sudden 
and total disappearance of this perfume 
throughout the species, if a fact, is so novel 
as to demand full investigation. J. P. 
Carlisle. 

[We hope that this note may result in some 
reader, at home or abroad, restoring this, de- 
lightful old plant, with its fragrance, to our 
gardens.—ds. | , 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By G. Turnee, Gardener to Emrty, LADY AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

, Ranunculus.—A bed or border of Ranunculuses 
ìs very showy in the spring, and the flowers are 
useful as cut blooms for indoor decoration. The 
Turkish or Turban section of Ranunculus is 
admittedly the hardiest, and may be planted 
from now onwards through the winter in open 
weather. Other types. may be planted in 
February, While any ordinary soil will suit 
this plant, the enhanced floral results will more 
than justify the improvement of ground that is 

poor, 

A Late Shrub.—Always late in flowering, 
Clerodendron trichotomum will, this season, fail 
to open with us, for now, the last week of 
October, only one or two signs of the reddish 
bracts are visible—so there can be no chance 
for the fragrant white blossoms that should 
follow. In spite of this failure, however, it 
is a shrub that should bo planted in a sheltered, 
warm spot, for in such a situation it will flower 
in most seasons. Its saving grace is in its late- 
ness of blooming, when other shrubs are over. 


Planting.—On all but quite light ground plant- 
ing has been impossible, owing to the heavy 
rains of October, which have made the soil too 
sticky to work pleasantly. When the soil is 
drier the work of planting should be proceeded 
with; practically all shrubs and trees require 
to be made firm in the ground at planting time, 
and this is impossible when the soil sticks to 
the feet of the operator. It may not everywhere 
be practicable, but it is a good plan to have 
to hand a load of fine, dry soil at planting time 
in order that a quantity may be worked in 
about the roots of choice or special subjects. 


Spanish Irises.—These lovely flowering bulbs 
have flowers of varied and rich colouring. They 
will succeed in almost any kind of soil, and 
æa few arranged in groups or massed in a bed 
make a gorgeous show in early summer. Plant- 
ing may be done until the third week in Decem- 
ber. This Iris does not object to partial shade. 
For supplying cut blooms the Spanish Iris is a 
most valuable plant. 


English Irises.—These, too, may still be planted 
but should be afforded rather better soil. than 
the former. The range of colouring is not so 
great as in the Spanish section, but the flowers 
of the English Iris are larger and they are 
later by two or three weeks—a valuable asset, 
where Irises are planted for their garden value. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. Messencrr, Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Esq., 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 


Early Figs in Pots.—Two excellent Figs for 


early forcing are St. John’s or Pingo de Mel,- 


and Violette Sepor, as these are not so liable 
to cast their fruits as others. Given a suitable 
structure and proper treatment, they seldom fail 
to produce a good crop of fruit. Now that the 


foliage has fallen, the trees should be closely 


examined for insect pests, the most troublesome 
being scale and mealy bug. White scale adheres 
tightly to the bark, and requires a moderately 
stiff brush to remove it effectually, using as an 
insecticide either paraffin emulsion or Gishurst 
compound. The immature tips of the branches 
are rather tender, and require careful treat- 
ment; it is always advisable to look over the 
trees a second time for any strav scales that 
may have heen overlooked during the first opera- 
tion. Mealy bug may be treated in a similar 
manner; this pest hides in the cracks and 
crevices, and it is therefore essential to 
thoroughly work the insecticide into such places. 


Potting Figs.—This is best done before growth 
is completed, but it may still be done if care- 
fully carried out. The compost should consist 





of turfy loam, thoroughly broken up, a liberal 
amount of old lime rubble or broken plaster, 
and a 6-inch potful of bone meal to each barrow- 
load of soil. During the active season of growth 
the roots require copious supplies of water; it 
is therefore essential to use a potting compost 
which will not become sour through frequent 
applications of water. It is advisable when 
shiiting trees into larger pots to allow a liberal 
amount of room to permit of a good top dressing 
when the trees are swelling their fruits. The 
fermenting material for plunging purposes needs 
to be of a mild and lasting nature, and should 
consist principally of leaves. If the bottom 
heat is principally dgrived from hot-water pipes, 
it is still advisable to use leaves for packing 


round the pots, and the warmth arising from 


them will be sufficient to start the trees steadily 
into growth. Very little, if any, heat will be 
needed from the hot-water pipes to maintain a 
temperature ot 55° by day, and 60° at night 
during severe weather. Syringe the trees with 
tepid water on bright days and damp the floors 
and walls to create a humid atmosphere. Little 
watering will be required if the pots are plunged 
in moist, fermenting material. 


—— 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to Mark FirtH, Esq., 
Curlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Broccoli.—Broccoli plants have made very 

strong growth this autumn owing to the exces- 
Sive rainfall and the mild weather; over four 
inches of rain fell in these gardens during 
October. If sharp frosts should occur before 
Christmas, the plants will be liable to injury 
owing to the growth being soft. It will there- 
fore be wise to lay the plants in with their 
heads to the north. Take out a spit of soil 
close to the stemson the north side of the rows, 
bend the plants over, and place the soil on the 
stem behind them. Have plenty of protecting 
material at hand to spread over the stems in 
the event of very cold weather occurring. 


French Beans.—If a supply of these Beans is 
required during the winter, sow five seeds in 
each eight-inch pot. The receptacles should be 
well drained, and about half filled with a good, 
friable compost. Water the soil after the seeds 
are set, and germinate the latter in a tempera- 
ture of 65°. Damp well between the pots, but 
guard against an excess of water at the roots. 
The seeds will soon germinate, and, as soon as 
the seedlings have made a pair of rough leaves, 
topdress them with rich soil, and place a few 
Birch broom twigs in the pots to support 
the plants. Keep the latter well syringed, and 
do not place them very near the hot water 
pipes, otherwise red spider will appear. 


Carrots.—Carrots raised from seed sown in 
frames in the early autumn to provide small 
roots will now be ready for lifting and storing 
in sand. The frames may be lifted from the 
beds, and the old material wheeled on the gar- 
den to make room for forming fresh beds for 
early forcing. Frames in continual use on hot- 
beds should be overhauled, and any that need 
repairing attended to before they are required 
again. Two or three good coats of paint will 
help to preserve the woodwork, and the paint- 
ing should be done, and broken glass made good, 
before the weather is very bad. 


Trenching and Digging. —Advantage should be 
taken of fine weather to undertake these two 
operations as other work will be pressing in the 
New Year. It may not be possible to trench 
as much ground as one would like, but a 
certain amount should be trenched every winter. 
In trenching, much garden refuse may be buried 
with advantage to the ground, which is not 
possible in ordinary digging, and the resultant 
crops will be greatly benefited. In a dry 
summer, such as in 1921, the advantage of deep 
trenching was apparent. to anyone who took 
notice, as, rot only did the crops require less 
water, but they lasted longer and finished in 
better condition. The reason is the plants had 
a large area from which to draw moisture, for 
the roots were able to grow deeply and near to 
the damp sub-soil. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

By Jonn Co Assistant Curator, Botanie 

if di Gardens, pea ia 

Shrubs for Forcing.—Numbers of hardy 
shrubs may be forced during the winter and 
spring. In cases where they are purchased 
they should be potted as soon as they are 
received from the nurseryman. If grown on 
the establishment the plants should be lifted 
and placed in suitable sized pots or tubs, 
After potting them they should be stood in the 
Open until such time as they are required for 
forcing, protecting the pots from injury by 
frost by plunging them in ashes, or packing 
them round with hay. While some plants, 
such as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Forsythias 
and Spiraeas may be lifted direct from. the 
ground and potted at this time with good 
results. others. such as Lilacs, Pyrus, Prunus, 
Wistaria and Laburnum, give the best results 
when they are grown in pots, for they force 
more readily, and remain in flower for a much 
longer period when they are not disturbed at 
the roots. Hardy Azaleas, in their many beau- 
tiful varieties, are very popular, and may be 
had in flower over a long period. The early 
flowering Ghent or mollis varieties should be 
selected for early forcing. In forcing hardy 
plants it is important to select species ard 
varieties that flower early naturally. 

Other Good Shrubs for Forcing.—Spiraea 
arguta, S. prunifolia var. fl. pl., and S. Van 
Houttei are all excellent for forcing. Forsythia 
suspensa is popular and useful for forcing, but 
the best. of all is the newer F. intermedia var. 
spectabilis, which is the earliest, and produces 
its deep golden yellow flowers in wonderful pro- 
fusion. It may be had in flower about Christ- 
mas; it will remain in good condition in a con- 
servatory for several weeks, and is weal for 
furnishing a supply of cut flowers. Viburnum 
Opulus var. sterlis, and V. macrocephalum, have 
long been popular for forcing, but the fragrant 
V. Carlesii is not so wel] known. The last is a 
charming pant for growing in pots, and is best 
when allowed to develop slowly in a fairly cool 
house. Well budded plants of Magnolias are 
very beautiful] for conservatory decoration, but 
they require careful handling, as they are im- 
patient of disturbance at the roots. 

Camellias.— ‘These shrubs frequently set far 
more flower buds than the plants are capable 
of expanding; where this is so they should now 
be disbudded, as neglect in this respect 
generally results in wholesale dropping of the 


flower buds. Another common cause of bud 


dropping is dry conditions at the roots: 
although water should be given sparingly at 
this season, care should be taken that the plants 
do not suffer from lack of sufficient moisture at 
the roots. Camellias frequently suffer from 
attacks of scale itisects, which should be removed 
by sponging with an approved insecticide, but 
n vigorous use of the syringe during the 
summer months will do much towards keeping 
the plants clean. 
Pyrus and Prunus.—The best members of the 
Fyrus family for this purpose are P. floribunda 
and its varieties atro-sanguinea and purpurea : 
Pyrua spectabilis and P. Scheidekeri; while tne 
Prunus include the many beautiful varieties af 
Japanese Cherries, P. Pissardii, P. japonica fi. 
pl. in pink aud white varieties, and P. triloba 
var. fl. pl., while some of the beautiful double 
varieties of P. persica are very popular. 








HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By A. J. Hanttrss, Gardener to Major J. F, Harnisot, 
"King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 
Pruning.—Where there is a conden: 

amount of pruning to be done the work 2 

be commenced with a view to getting as much 

aceomplished as possible before frost and as 
render it impossible. Pressure of other wor 
is always great in spring, and if all the trees, 
save the newly-planted ones, are pruned between 
now and then, it will be a great advantage. 

The theory that it is beneficial to prune ia 

planted fruit trees the same season as D 

planted is gaining favour, and the r Se 

strengthened by the improvement of hrun 
thus treated. A corresponding remeno 
shoots appears to balance the check to 
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roots. There is no necessity to wait until the 
leaves fall before pruning is attempted. The 
presence of the foliage may, in some cases, be 
of help in determining the amount of room 


required by tho shoots it is desired to retain, _ 


It is advisable to defer pruning if frost 
threatens, or the bark of the newly-cut growth 
may split. 

Planting.— The continued heavy rains have 
soaked the soil and reached the roots of most 
trees, and those who have been unable to lift 
their trees earlier through lack of a water 
supply will find them in good condition for 
removal. Trees that are suffering, but not 
very badly, from canker, should be lifted with- 
out a ball of soil, and replanted on a raised 
position. The following season may show even 
a more pronounced condition of the disease, 
due to the check caused by transplanting, but 
if the tree thrives the disease may gradually 
lessen each year, and the tree ultimately produce 
clean fruit, with the stems showing no tendency 
to canker. It is important that cankerous 
growth should be removed at an early stage. 
At this time of year the spores are liable to 
be washed down the tree stems or branches 
and enter any cut or bruised part of the bark. 
Radly-affected parts should be cut away and 
gas tar applied to the cut surfaces immedi- 
ately. This is very important. In the case of 
Dumelow’s Seedling (syn. Wellington) on a 
heavy soil every cut stem of this variety. 
however sinall, should be treated with tar, if 
spores of the fungus that causes canker are 
likely to be blown near the trees. Worcester 
FPearmain is also very subject to this disease 


THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, late Gardener to His Grace the DUKE 
or Martporocen, K.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 


Dendrobium formosum.—This Orchid flowere 
during the late summer and autumn, and re- 
quires a long season of rest. This species does 
not require large supplies af water, even 
during the growing season, and in winter very 
little moisture will suffice for its needs. 


Calanthes.—The foliage of most of the earlier 
flowering Calanthes is fully ripened, and the 
plants will require very little water at the roots. 
If they are grown in a position where the soil 
hecomes dry quickly, it is not advisable to 
deprive them of water entirely, even when the 
foliage has ripened. Whilst the roots of these 
plants are alive, they undoubtedly continue to 
give some sustenance to the newly-made pseudo- 
bulb for some time after the leaves have fallen, 
and without doubt some water is beneficial in 
assisting the plant to throw up its spikes of 
bloom. These Orchids are Gsaally grown in a 
house with a dry atmosphere when they are in 
flower, and in houses of this description the 
plants often suffer for want of water at this 
season. Specimens with strong spikes which 
overhang the pots should be neatly staked, as no 
matter what purpose it is intended to use their 
flowers for, the spikes are better if kept in an 
upright position. Plants of choice varieties that 
have only made small, weakly pseudo-bulbs 
should not be allowed to flower, as flowers 
from weak plants are always unsatisfactory, and 
the benefit of resting the plants will be readily 
seen when they start into growth next season. 
The later flowering varieties, such as C. 
Regnieri, and some of the hybrids, should still 
be watered so long as the foliage remains green, 
gradually reducing the amount as the foliage 
ripens. As soon as the flowers are over the 
plants should be placed in their resting quar- 
ters, where they may receive all the light 
possible, but no water, and in a temperature 
which does not fall below 55°. 


Chondrorhyncha Chestertonii.—This beautiful 
and interesting species is often classed amongst 
the difficult and troublesome Orchids, but 
recently it has been seen in better condition 
owing, chiefly, to its requirements being 
better understood. Doubtless the trouble in the 
past arose from the fact that the plant was 
rown in too much warmth, whereas it should 

e grown in a cool house, where air is admitted 
on all favourable occasions, and the roots never 
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allowed to become excessively dry. This Orchid 
will succeed Beare in a mixture consisting of 

ual parts of fibre and Sphagnum-moss, with 
plenty of small crocks and coarse sand added 
to render the compost porous. Potting may be 
done whenever the plant is throwing up nev 
growths or developing fresh roots. During the 
greater part of the year the plants should be 
sprayed overhead and underneath the leaves, 
as @ preventive against attacks of thrip and 
other pests. 


Mexican Laelias.—These Orchids delight in 
more sunlight than most others, and during 
their growing season should only be shaded 
sufficiently to prevent scorching during the 
hottest part of the day. Fresh air should be 


admitted at all seasons whenever possible. The 
early varieties are opening their flowers; others 
are later, and by judiciously manipulating them 


the blooming period may be considerably 
extended. L. autumnalis and its variety alba. 
with L. albida and L. furfuracea are also in 
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same lilac-pink tint on the lip which, however, 
is broadened by the influence of the hybrid 
parent. Odontoglossum Desdemona (ardentissi- 
mum x Hallii) was shown by Messrs. Sanders 
in 1914, and the second, now illustrated, which 
was shown in 1921, was inadvertently recorded, 
but distinguished as Desdemona II. The Rossii 
crosses are great favourites, being compact in 
habit, profuse flowerers and distinct from other 
classes of hybrid Odontoglossums, 


LAELIO-CATTLEYA GOLDEN EAGLE. 

Tus charming hybrid was raised between 
Laelio-Cattleya Luminosa and Cattleya Rex. 
The flower, which is of good shape, has golden- 
yellow sepals and petals, and the lip, which is 
crimped at the margin, is violet-purple, the 
extended lines of yellow from the base bearing 
evidence of the Cattleya Rex parentage. 


ABNORMAL ODONTOGLOSSUM FLOWERS. 


A STRONG spike of Odontoglossum of the O. 
amabile class with eight flowers, all of which 





FIG. 99.—ODONTOGLOSSUM DESDEMONA II, 


R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT, 


VAR. RUBENS. 


OCTOBER 30. 


bloom. These need to he kept slightly cooler 
whilst making their growth, than the L. anceps 
section, whilst L. majalis should always be 
grown in the lightest position possible. When 
their flowering season is passed, these Laelias 
enjoy a good rest, and only sufficient water to 
prevent shrivelling should be given them. They 
should be grown in a night temperature of 
about 55°, and a comparatively dry atmosphere 
during the winter. 





ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM DESDEMONA II. VAR. 
RUBENS. 


Tae illustration reproduced in Fig. 99 repre- 
sents (reduced in size) part of the inflorescence 
of the pretty hybrid between Odm. Rossii and 
Odm. illustrissimum, for which Messrs. J. and 
A. McBean, Cooksbridge, received an Award of 
Merit at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
meeting on October 30. The hybrid is one 
of the most distinct of the thirty or so crosses 
with Odm. Rossii which has yet appeared, the 
sprays of flowers being elegantly displayed, and 
showing in a marked degree the claret red 
spotting on the sepals and petals which is a 
conspicuous feature in Odm. Rossii and the 


are malformed in different degrees, is sent by 
Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans. Some of the 
flowers have the parts fully developed, but con- 
torted so that the labellums are uppermost. One 
flower has the sepals nearly normal, but the up- 
turned lip incorporates portions of the petals, 
the remaining parts not being produced. The 
column in each flower is abnormal and more or 
less divided, small petaloid blades being attached. 
The colour of the sepals is mauve with dark 
spotting, and the petals white with purple 
spots. The plant should be marked and its 
subsequent flowering observed. 


CATTLEYA ARDENS. 


THE first flower of this very brightly coloured 
hybrid between C. Dupreana (Warneri x 
Warscewiczii) and C. Hadyana (Dowiana aurea 
x Warscewiczii) is sent by Messrs. Sanders, St. 
Albans. Cattleya Warscewiczil in fine size and 
shape is the main feature, but in the labellum 
the rounder outline of C. Warneri and the deep 
tints of C. Dowiana bring great improvement. 
The sepals and very broad petals are bright 
vioiet-mauve, the exterior of the base of the lip 
being of the same tint. The front of the lip 
is deep ruby-crimson, and the disc chrome. 
yellow, changing to white on the side lobes. 
Thin purple lines extend from the base of the 
lip to the centre. 

3 
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THE BULB GARDEN. 
NERINES. 


Wat the Tulip is to late spring or early 
summer the Nerine is to autumn. those who 
have never seen Nerines except at shows, or 
those who have only seen them im small numbers 
nm a giasshouse, cannot realise what a sight it 
Is to see a hundred umbels of Nerine sarmiensis 
wm full bloom in the open on a warm sunny 
autumn day—one glorious mass of shimmering 
rose, With ever-changing points of  Dghi 
glistening here and there. I have never done 
so; but I have enough imagination to realise 
that it must be something very wonderful and 
quite out of the common, even in that Nerine 
paradise—the favoured island of Guernsey— 
for even such an old inhabitant as my ïriend 
Mr. William Mauger must have been surprised, 
or he would not have taken the trouble to 
write and tell me about what he had suddenly 
come across in a small cottage garden. It no 
doubt came as a very welcome surprise, for nv 
one mourned more than he the etfects of the 
prolonged frost of 1695, when almost every 
Nerine on the island was killed. 

Rose is not a popular colour nowadays, 80 
perhaps it is a little difficult: to realise the 
enthusiasm that the flowering of what I believe 
to be the same variety (sarniensis rosea) occa- 
sioned when for the first time European eyes 
saw it in “full blow’? in the middle of the 
seventeenth century in the famous gardens of 
the Brothers Morin in Paris. No wonder 
General Lambert wanted to try it in his garden 
at Wimbledon. No wonder John Evelyn busied 
himself about its culture—please note, it was 
«difficult ’? then. No wonder Pere Rapin let 
himself go when he came to describe it in 
his celebrated poem on gardens :— 

“ Purple Narcissus of Japan now flow'rs, 

Its leaves so shine as if with golden show'rs 

It had been wet, which makes it far outvy 

The lustre of Phoenician tapestry. 

Therefore, t'augment the grace of France ’tis 

fit, l 

This flower into our gardens we admit.” 

The foregoing is from the translation by 
the famous Evelvn’s son, which was published 
in 1673. James Gardner’s translation 1$ more 
enthusiastic. It appeared in 1706, and perhaps 
represents the increase in the fame of what 
had then become a much better known flower. 


lt ends :-- 
“Kor should she but her conquering charms 
display, l 5 
From every fair she bears the prize away. 
The true Guernsey Lily is, I believe, Nerine 
sarniensis rosea, described in 1729 as having 
flowers which, “in their prime, look like a 
fine gold tissue wrought on a rose-culoured 
ground.” Alas! it 1s this fascinating beauty 
which has given the whole family a bad name. 
It is a shy bloomer in Guernsey itself—it always 
has been. I have read that in, or about 1800 
only from fifteen to eighteen bulbs would flower 
out of a hundred. About the middle ee 
rom 


oentury importations annually came 
Guernsev. The bulbs were flowered once and 
; Times have changed. Many 


then thrown away. 


will remember the choice exhibits staged from 


time to time at the autumn meetings of the 
R.H.S. by the late Mr. H. J. Elwes; those 
wonderful spikes from Oxford; the Bowden 
hybrids from Mr. Peter Veitch, of Exeter. and 
the displays of Messrs. Barr and Sons. Whence 
came all these new varieties I do not know. 
More than one species must have gone to their 
making, but as Mr. FE. H. Krelage once said 
at a Horticultural Club dinner when questioned 
ahout the origin of the Darwin Tulips, which 
for so long remained a mystery, sO must I 
say akout the present race of hybrid Nerines : 
“Tt is sufficient that we have them. | 
These notes are written with the object of 
trying to persuade those who have room Jn 
glasshouses to “go m » for them. A neigh- 


hour three miles away has at the present time 
one empty glasshouse. In pre-war days it was a 
warm greenhouse. There are probably many 


who have suffered somewhat in the same 
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way. All that Nerines ask in the way of heat 
is to be Kept free from frost. So if what once 
were stoves and warm houses could be turned 
Into cool houses, Nerines are among the sub. 
jects which the owners might grow. Lhe newer 
Varieties ave far more free Howering, and as my 
own recocds show, there are some that may be 
counted upon to flower every year or twice in 
three years if only the simple requirements of 
the race are duly carried out. The two great 
essentials are care of the foliage and mild teed- 
mg with a weak liquid stimulant during the 
winter months, and a thorough drying off and 
baking from the time the leaves turn yellow 
until the beginning or middle of September 
when the dormant bulbs begin to show us they 
are alive by putting out their little sharp- 
pointed ©“ tongues.” Water may then be given 
As the bulbs do best if they are allowed to 
rema without repetting for three or four 
years, T have found nothing better than virgin 
Kertering loam, with the addition of a fair 
quantity of silver sand and some dried and 
pounded cow-dung as a potting compost. They 
should be only half buried in the soil ‘as this 
allows their dry and loose outer coats to be 
removed When growth restarts in the autumn. 

I have had several discussions with the late 
Mr. Elwes about the advisability of doing this 
The conclusion we came to was that it ought 
to be done. My war experience has confirmed 
the benefit of this treatment. 

The one great enemy of Nerines is mealv 
hug. So Jeng as I had labour sufficient to 
stip the bulb coats off every vear, never a pest 
did we see, After three years of neglect we 
had a visitation, which I am glad to say we 
a see nauen by taking heroic 

s. > hrst outward and visible sign 
of the-little pests is white marks on the foliage 
which look just as if there was a small sus- 
picim of lime in the water with which they 
are watered. Tt is then time to examine the base 
of the leaves and the roots closely. In our 
case We did little but pick the insects off: 
but in July. when the bulbs were dormant, every 
potful was turned out and all the worse cases 
burnt. If only two or three bugs were found the 
roots were carefully washed and all the loose 
outer coats of the bulbs taken off. and the 
latter repotted, The next growing season, hand 
picking was vigorously followed, with the 
pleasing result that we have now quite got the 
better of the pest. We have found an invaluable 
ally in Garners Nicotine Wash, with which 
we water the foliage. It seems to reach the 
pests among the lower interstices at the bases 
of the leaves, where fingers are of no avail. 
By this means my collection has entirely re- 
gained its fine, healthy, pre-war condition. 
I have seen mealy bug in both large and small 
collections of Nerines; in some cases in consider- 
able numbers, while in others there were only 
very few. 

l would like to say something about the best 
varieties, but I have come to the conclusion 
that with a few exceptions names mean very 
little. Messrs. Barr and Sons, who make a 
speciality of them, list about a hundred varieties, 
but I recognise very few, although it is likely 
I have exactly the same under another name 
or with just the description of the cross on 
the Jabel, inasmuch as we both had a great 
many of our bulbs from Colesborne. 

Of those that I know, I would recommend far 
a start N. Fothergillii major, an early flowerer 
with large scarlet and orange-red umbels, and 
N. sarniensis corusca, a dwarfer grower with 
smaller umbels and flowers of a beautiful soft 
salmon-red, The description in Barr’s cata. 
logue as “a brilliant. fiery orange-scarlet ” 
must refer to one I have as corusca major 
which in turn is Similar to Meadowbankil and 
Miss Willmott. Lady Mary Shelley is a good 
pink with a rosy centre, similar to and, I 
think. finer than. Miss Shelley. It is one of 
the freesr to bloom. Lady Bromley is a curious 
blend of rose and a deen blue-mauve, one of 
the freest to bloom, and a ladv’s favourite. 
I have had it for many vears. but it seems 
more like Rarr's Miss Cecily Elwes than their 
Lidy Bromley. The practical politics of this 
uncertainty of names is either to trust the 
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seller or to go and pick vut the varieties whe 
they are jn flower. The best time tu buy js 
when the bulbs are dormant. The next bes 
is immediately afier or during thiir fle werng 
In this latter case the purchaser can jamsey 
see that the treatment of the plants is what 
it should be from start to the tinish, dese ph 
Jacob, 
CAMASSTAS. 

THESE attractive and graceful North American 
bulbous plants are very valuable for June 
flowering, and should be planted as early a 
possible in November, Although beautitul in 
the border while in flower, they are apt te 
become untidy afterwards, and the ideal place 
for them is a partially-shaded glade of the 
woodland, where they may remain undisturbed 
for years. C. Cusickit is a handsome species 
forming a rosette of broad, glaucous leaves, and 
throwing up tall, elegant spikes of large, pair 
lavender flowers with yellow anthers. 

©. Leichthmii produces tall spikes of starry, 
creamy-white flowers with pink anthers. 

Two garden forms of C. esculenta, Royal 
Purple and Silver Queen, also produce hands ne 
spikes of dark blue and light blue flowers respec- 
tively, and are well worth growing, When leit 
in the same position for several years they sh uid 
be given an annual top-dressing of rich cm: 
post, and as soon as signs of exhaustion apprat 


they should be lifted and divided. IF. Auton, 


NOTES FROM A WELSH GARDEN. 


THE most delightful plant in flower in our 
woodland garden during these autamn days Is 
Polygala  chamaebuxus. The dark gren. 
leathery foliage of this little creeping shrub 
is cheentul at any season, but when the plant 
is covered with blossom, as it Is for so many 
weeks in succession, both in spring and autumn. 
it. is singularly attractive. This is a very var- 
able plant. some forms being much broader 1n 
leat and larger in flower than others, anil 
though the variety purpurea is deservedly 
more popular than the type, there is room lor 
both. Whether the beautiful P. Vayredae 1s 
simply a geographical form of the above l do 
not know. It has narrower leaves than any 
forms of P. Chamaebuxus which I have seen 
and is not nearly so robust with us. 

Although I am writing at the end of 
October, the Heath slope is still full of colour. 
the most ‘noteworthy groups being those ol 
Erica ciliaris, the somewhat similar E. Watsem 
(tetralix x ciliaris), E. Maweana, and FE. 
cinerea atropurpurea. This last is later and 
dwarter than rosea, and in both colour ot 
blossom and stature comes between that fine 
variety and the gorgeous little E. c. coccinea. 
which is still quite gay. This beautiful dwart 
Heath is the only one of its race known to 
mo which has any orange in the coloration “ 
its flowers. But the rich crimson-scarlet of ifs 
© bells” shows a distinet trace of that colour 
just before the corollas fade. 

At any other seasun the russet hue that now 
dominates the ranks of E. vagans, as the long 
racemes of blossoms at last become spent 
might be considered uneightly. But the red- 
brown of these withered flowers blends very 
happily with the tints of autumn, and with 
such blossom colour as still remains among the 
Heaths in general. Worthy of note also is the 
warm coppery hue which at this time of year 
returng to Calluna vulgaris var. cuprea, al 
hardly less attractive is the deep gold of the 
var. aurea. 

Down by the water. where the handsome 
foliage of Galax aphylla and the Shortias 
being touched with the “hectic red i 
aufuin, some Gentians of the asclepiadea s€ 


are still as fresh as ever, the pale Jumini 
ially lovely. 











blue of Perry's Blue being espec f Cyrda- 
Here also are several happy colonies 0 fords 
men neapolitanum, whose rosy-carmine aber’ 


patches of colour of an unusual but not us 
harmonious note among the prevailing yellow 
and duns of fallen leaves. Omphalodes cappi- 
docica brings a sheen of springtime azure n 3 
half-shady bed by the stream-side, where the 
tall fronds of Osmundas and the large per 
leaves of Saxifraga peltata are aglow WI 
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tawny yellow. Also hereabouts, draping the 
mossy stones along the margins of the paths, 
the pretty foliage of Tiarella cordifolia is 
stained with those bronze and crimson shades 
for which this charming woodland plant is so 
well known and appreciated. 

Fragrant flowers being uncommon at this 
season, some clusters of blossom on Daphne 
Dauphinii (hybrida) are especially welcome. 
Another lowly shrub which has broken into a 
second blooming almost as liberal as the first 
is Rosmarinus prostratus, one of the most de- 
lightful of rock-garden evergreens. This year 
it promises (weather permitting) to keep in 
colour until Lithospermum  rosmarinifolium, 
which occupies the same dry, sunny ledge, 
opens its wonderful flowers. Here also is 
Lavendula dentata, throwing up a late crop of 
long, lilae-tipped bloom spikes which are hardly 
likely to achieve development. At best they are 
not so attractive as those of the Common 
Lavender, but the foliage of L. dentata easily 
excels the latter and all its varieties in the 
important matter of fragrance. 

Still showing their bright fragments of colour 
are Salvia Grahamii and S. Greggii, and always 
among the latest bloomers are the shrubby 
Veronicas of the Andersonii group. These are 
not really hardy here, even in a sheltered spot, 
and their attractions do not appeal to me per- 
sonally. The silvery V. Andersonii variegata is 
welcome enough when it gives a display of its 
long, flue-brush flowers in a pale violet blue 
when we are nearing winter, and there is a 
decided charin about Mt. Blane, with snow- 
white blossoms against dark green foliage. But 
a white Veronica of more distinction which we 
like better and which flowers earlier (July- 
November) is V. macroura. This is a semi- 
prostrate shrub, with large leaves and curiously 
curled, cylindrical spikes, densely set with 
white blossoms. This is a good deal hardier 
than the above varieties. 

Two hardy Geraniums are interesting just 
now. One of these is G. atlanticum, whose 
round, deeply-cut leaves are appearing in a 
fresh spring green dress, the plant having been 
quiescent since summer. The other is G. 
anemonaefolium, which at this season estab- 
lishes its right to be regarded as a foliage 
plant of much merit. Unlike the former, this 
Madeiran species never “rests” at all, for as 
soon as the last of its beautiful flowers are 
passing it commences sending up its large. 
palmate, fleshy leaves on their stout, rigid 
stems, and this handsome foliage will not cease 
growing, save during cold spells, throughout 
the winter. A. T. Johnson, Talycafn, N. 
Wales. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PYRUS MALUS GIBBS’S GOLDEN GAGE. 

Pyrus Matus Gibbs’s Golden Gage is one of 
those come-by-chance hybrids, like Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, which can never get into the stud book 
as no one can do more than guess as to its 
pedigree. Nevertheless, like most hybrids, it is 
a fine, robust, vigorous plant, with foliage and 
blossom very like those of the typical Apple 
tree. Its outstanding merit consists in the 
fruits, which are very freely produced year after 
year. These are egg-shaped, and about the size 
of a bantam’s egg; in colour they are of a 
bright clear yellow, faintly flushed with red, 
moreover, their surface is waxy and translucent, 
so that when the sunlight catches them they look 
almost as if ane could see through them. There 
is one last advantage that ought to be credited 
to this variety, that as late as November 4, 
when this note was written, not one of the 
Apples had yet fallen, although al] other fancy 
Crab trees had shed their fruit, and some, like 
‘“Beauty of Montreal,” did this more than a 
month ago. V. G., Aldenham. 


FREMONTIA CALIFORNICA. 


THERE are few more handsome wall plants 
than this Malvaceous shrub. Its orbicular, 
bright, shining green leaves and clear yellow, 
bowl-shaped flowers, often three inches across, 
with orange stamens in the centre, make it an 
object. of striking beauty. Its season of flowering 











is early summer, but it often remains in bloom 
for months, and a young specimen in these 
gardens is now (October) still carrying flowers. 

The plant thrives in light, sandy soil, and 
soon attains a height of 8 feet to 10 feet, but 
it does not appear to live to a very great age. 
It is, however, readily propagated by means of 
cuttings of the young shoots inserted under a 
bell-glass, or seeds may be sown in sandy soil 
in a cold frame in spring. 


CISTUS. 


THE members of the genus Cistus possess a 
brightness and charm all their own, and al- 
though the individual flowers are short-lived, 
they are produced in such abundance and in 
such quick succession that a fine floral display 
is continued over a long period. 

These elegant shrubs, or sub-shrubs, are 
natives of the Mediterranean region, and 
should not be placed in exposed or wet 
positions, but most of them will withstand our 





FIG. 100.—PYRUS MALUS, VAR. GIBBS’s “° 
GOLDEN GAGE. = 


winters in the southern counties provided they 
are planted in freely drained soil. They are 
especially valuable for the wild garden, and 
seem to love places despised by other plants, 
for no soil seems too poor and no position too 
dry or sunburnt for them, while for quickly 
clothing dry, sunny banks they are ideal. 

The Cistuses delight also in a groundwork 
of Heather, and a beautiful effect may be 
obtained by planting some of the taller varie- 
ties in free, carpet-like masses of Heaths. 

C. ladaniferus, one of the finest members of 
the genus, has large white flowers with a bold, 
crimson blotch at the base of each petal. Its 
leaves are deep-green above and silvery-white 
beneath, and the leaves and stems exude a 
resin which has suggested the name of Gum 
Cistus. C. laurifolius is a tall grower, very 
hardy and easy to grow. It has a good habit 
and lasts for many years, producing its white 
flowers with yellow markings throughout the 
summer. 

C. cyprius is a beautiful species, producing 
flowers 3} inches wide of the tenderest white, 
with a red-purple blotch at the base of the petals. 
C. florentinus is a good grower and quite hardy. 
It has wrinkled leaves and large white flowers 
with yellow base. C. hirsutus is a low-growing 
species, with oblong, blunt, hairy leaves, and 
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white flowers with yellow base. C. monspelien- 
sis ig a compact grower, with medium-sized, 
white flowers and dense foliage. C. purpureus 
is a very beautiful kind, with neat, erect 
habit, pale green foliage and reddish stems; 
the flowers are very large, rosy-purple, with 
darker spots at the base of each petal, and 
they continue in succession till quite late in 
the summer. 

C. formosus (syn. Helianthemum formosum) 
should be included in this group, as it gives 
variety in colour. It has hoary foliage, and 
bright yellow flowers with bold black markings. 
C. immaculatus is somewhat tender, and should 
be given a very sheltered position. Where such 
can be provided it ig well worth growing, as 
its magnificent white flowers are mest attrac- 
tive. 

The propagation af Cistuses is easily effected 
by cuttings or seeds. Cuttings of half-ripened 
wood, inserted in sandy soil in August, and 
given the protection of a bell-glass or cold 
frame, root freely, and may be planted out 
the following spring. Seeds may be sown in 
early spring, in a cold frame, where they ger- 
minate in a few weeks. When ready, the 
seedlings should be potted into 3-inch pots, 
from which they should be planted into their 
permanent positions, as they dislike transplant- 
ing. W. Auton, Pyrford Court Gardena, 
Woking. 

PIERIS FORMOSA. 


Frew will deny this fine shrub its claim 
to be the most beautiful member of its genus, 
its only drawback being that flowering early, 
and a little tender, its buds and blossoms are 
apt to be injured by frost. Nevertheless, it is 
quite hardy enough for almost any of our more 
favoured westerly and southern counties, 
where it has the reputation of being a robust, 
long-lived subject. 

P. formosa is usually seen as a bushy shrub 
af 8 feet to 10 feet in height. Its ample ever- 
green foliage consists of handsome, lanceolate 
leaves, often 6 inches long, of a dark, bur- 
nished green, and firm in texture. In autumn 
the flower buds appear in bold reddish tufts 
at the tins of the branches, the blossoms open- 
ing in May or earlier, according to weather 
and locality. These latter are large, pure white 
and urn-shaped, and they are disposed in 
elegantly arched, or drooping, panicles some 
5 inches to 6 inches in length. Then, when 
the flowering season is over, the new growths 
appear, and these being a bright, glossy 
vermilion. and eminently graceful, they con- 
stitute no small part of the attractiveness of 
the species. 

This fine shrub is by no means difficult to 
grow in a suitable locality. It doubtless enjoys 
peat and leaf-mould, but it will prosper in 
any well-drained, limefree loam, and in such 
established specimens have been known to carry 
on for years without any attention beyond 
perhaps a mulching to prevent undue evapora- 
tion at the roots. 


ERICA CILIARIS VAR. MAWEANA. 


THis handsome Heath may claim to be the 
finest cf all the later flowering kinds, but 
though discovered in Portugal nearly fifty 
years ago hy the late Mr. George Maw, it has 
never become common in gardens. This is the 
more difficult to understand when one realises 
that it is as robust and hardy as the type 
species (Dorset Heath), itself among the best 
of the species, and it is, moreover, quite 
distinet. 

Compared with E. ciliaris, this beautiful 
Heath is more upright in habit, its foliage is 
a darker green, being less hairy, and the 
flowers, borne on stiff, erect racemes, are, 
individually, about half an inch in length, and 
a full-toned, rosy crimson. E. Maweana will 
prosper in anv good lime-free loam and leaf- 
mould, or sandy peat, in which other Heaths 
grow. It is desirable. however, to give this 
variety—and others of the ciliaris group for 
that matter~—a sheltered place, since they dis- 
like wind. Being late in flowering, they are 
likely to get not only rougher weather but 
less sun than the earlier Heaths, a fact to be 
kept in mind when planting. 4. 7 J 
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EDITORIAL NQTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their com- 
munications, and save us much time and trouble, 
if they would kindly obserre the notice printed 
weekly to the effect thut all letters relating to 
financial matters and tu advertisements should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that all communi- 
cations intended for publication or referring to 
the Literary department, and all plants to be 
named, should be directed to the EDITORS. The two 
departments, Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, 
and much unnecessary delay and confusion arise 
when letters are misdirected, 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of 
Gane jor naming, should be addressed to the 
DITORS. 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Communications should be 
WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as 
early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. If desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith, 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Zhe Editors 
do not undertake to pay for any contributions or 
illustrations, or to return unused communications 
or illustrations, unless by special arrangement. 
The Editors do not hold themselves responsible jor 
any opinions expressed hy their correspondents. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by 
sending to the Editors early intelligence of local 
events likely to be of interest to our readers. 


Tllustrations..-The Editors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings suitable fur 
reproduction, of gardens. or of remarkable flowers, 
trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible for loss 
or injury. 





SOME OLD SCOTTISH PLANT 


NAMES. 


SCOTLAND produced no Herbals, and its old 
plant names must be sought for elsewhere. 
The earliest book one would expect to tind 
such names in is one published two and a 
quarter centuries ago, entitled Zhe Poor Man's 
Physician, by W. Moncrieff, of Tippermalloch, 
commonly known as Tippermalloch’s Receipts. 
But Scottish plant names are singularly absent 
from its pages, end I have to thank two per- 
fervid Scots who owned  sixteenth-century 
Herbals for inscribing in tho crabbed cali- 
graphy of the period the Scottish names ot 
the plants therein. Some of these names are 
long ago obsolete, some have to be searched 
for amoag French names, while most are still 
doing duty in Scotland. 


They are interesting on another account, 
inasmuch as quite a number of old Scottish 
plant names are not mentioned at all, due. 
perhaps, to the localisation of these even so 
long as three centuries ago. Nothing can be 
more expressive than some of these long- 
forgotten vocables. There is, for instance, 
Gritt Stonie Thirl. ‘Thirl” exactly defines 
the way Stonecrop, the plant in question, 
attaches itself to the stones on a dyke. To he 
“thirled ” to anything or anyone means to be 
completely and absolutely attached thereto, 
just as the people on an estate were thirled 
to the mill on the property. There and 
nowhere else dared they send their corn to 
be ground into flour. Sneezing is given for 
Achillea Ptarmica. The name occurs under 
another herb as Neesing Powder, which is 
quite good English, as a reference to the 
Book of Job demonstrates. The herb was 
reduced to coarse powder and snuffed up the 
nostrils to induce sneezing in order to clear 
the brain of noxious humours! Later, when 
Nicotiana displaced all other herbs as a snuff, 
the Scot still continued to call the powder of 
that titillating herb ‘‘ Sneishin.” 


Under Galium verum is Chesewort, a name 
that associates that pretty herb with the pro- 
duction of cheese, a decoction having been em- 
ployed to coagulate milk when a calf’s stomach 
was unavailable for the purpose. Chesbow, 
another old name, is distinct, and distinguished 
the Poppy, as in the Haeados of Douglas. 
There are two Purpies noted, the garden and 
the wild. These names long maintained a place 
in the Scots vernacular for Purslane, and are 
the French Pourpier. Brooklime was known 
on the Borders as Water Purpie, and all 
three were eaten raw or in salads. Foxglove 
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in one Herbal is named Fuller’s Thystell, not 
improbably in mistake for Dipsacus Fullonum. 
In the other, Foxtrio ia the name, and this 
is found elsowhere as Foxter-leaves. liven at 
that period Digitalis had its physical uses, 
having been given to sick children, some think, 
for convulsion fits, but so far there is nv 
assurance that that was the complaint. Any- 
how, the mothers who were caught using it 
were subjected to’ecclesiastical censure and for- 
bidden its use. Why is also obscure, and most 
probably owing to the impression that the Good 
Folk or Fairies had a strong attachment to 
the plant, the ministers may have thought it 
necessary to check any intercourse, however 
well-meaning, with that shadowy people. 

We come on another French name in Ray- 
fort, which long kept its position in colloquial 
Scots, and it is Robert Chambers who, I think. 
mentions Raiforts being cried by the women 
of his day who hawked vegetables in the 
streets of Edinburgh. Though in France the 
name included Horse Radish as well as 
Radishes, the latter were those only that were 
so-called in Scotland, and it is not a little 
interesting that someone, when Mary Stuart 
was queen, should make a note of its being 
then a name current in her country. One 
would be dubious about the French Marigold 
being cultivated at that period, but it is 
recognised by the unknown scribe as “ Tansie 
of India.” Names that are still familiar in 
Scotland are Fou for Sempervivum tectorum, 
though it is more usually called Fouats: 
Mylds for Atriplex hortensis; Bourtrie for 
Elder; and Blewe-blawe-wort for Centaurea 
Cyanus. Some names seem to have been 
guesses. Such are LEnglyshe Rubarbe for 
Veronica Chamaedrys: Cucu pintill for Poly- 
gonum Bistorta; Wyld Bects for Pyrola 
rotundifolia; and De Netell for Urtica 
romana.” There can be no mistake regard- 
ing the identity of these and other plants, for 
the names are all inscribed under their figures 
Flaergras for Galium Aparine and Phuonole 
for Nepeta Glechoma are, however, names that 
I do not understand. 

Even earlier than the above are a few more. 
Catcluke is one. The last syllable defines 
a pronged implement for dragging. und the 
plant may be Lotus corniculatus or one of 
the associated plants, which, when in seed. 
has the appearance of that implement in 
miniature. Farlier still is Jonet, “ the Jonet 
Swete of smell ” and “floure Jonettis.” Quite 
obviously these are the French Jonette, and 
the flower they represent is either Narcissus 
biflorus or another of that genus. While, how- 
ever, the French name continued long in use, 
the Scots one must have lapsed very long ago. 
Not so late as any of the above is the strange- 
looking name Joudlar, the Phragmites com- 
munis, which, however, has become obsolete 
It recalls a time when the country lad of 
musical affinities had to solace himself with 
a sort of Pan’s pipes composed of the old 
stems of this grass, and the plaving of this 
simple instrument was called ‘ doudling,”’ a 
designation somewhat similar being still em. 
ploved to describe bagpipe-playing. ‘ Tootle ” 
is, no doubt, another form of the word. OF 
less age, for the same plant is the name Bog- 
reed, applied to the same musical instrument. 
and also to another composed of a single reed 
and the shank-bone of a sheep. 

One might dilate on the names, now out of 
use, of vegetables—the Bowkale, applied to 
Cabbage. meaning short-stemmed; another sort 
the Langkale Greens, not as in England, 
applied to winter stuff generally, but to the 
Scotch or Curled Kale. Then there was the 
Costie, in various ways of pronouncing the 
word, but all descriptive of the pith of the 
Cabbage stock, which was eaten as a delicacy 
by bygone generations of Scots. The name is 
directly from the Latin Caulis. The stock or 
stem itself was a Kale Runt. Not long gone 
out of use is Svboe for voung Onions. 'lhis 
also has a Latin derivative—Cepa. I will 
only further mention the curious circumstanee 
of the Turnip being regarded as a fruit, n 
fact that Sir Walter Scott enlarged upon in 
Rob Roy! The reason, no doubt, was that 
young Turnips were eaten like Radishes. the 
number of instances noted by writers, novelists, 
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travellers, and horticulturists, proving that 
the custom was quite common well into the 
eighteenth ggntury. R. P. Brothereten. 








WOUND DRESSINGS. 


THe importance of protecting wounds in 
trees, whether caused by sawing off lane 
boughs or by the heavy pruning of second 
year or older wood, is becoming more and more 
recognised; Market Grower refers to some pro- 
tecting agents that have been tried (p. 223), 
and perhaps I may be permitted to add others. 

The most useful preparation that I have 
tried is what we call “sulphur oil”; my first 
trials were made in 1912, and it has been in 
use ever since, not only by myself but by 
several friends to whom I have distributed it. 
Small canker wounds have healed entirely, and 
larger ones thave ceased to increase under its 
use; moreover, as an application for American 
blight it has been found that renewed attack 
at a site is rare during the same or a second 
season after one application; put with a 
brush on the colonies, it is my standard anti- 
dote for this pest. Where boughs have had 
to be sawn (mostly from breakages due to 
undue weight of Plums), the cut surface rough 
trom the saw is treated; when crown grafting 
on larger wood, only the site of the grafts is 
smoothed with the knife, and their neighbour- 
hood only waxed, the remainder of the surface 
is left rough and given a smearing of the 
sulphur oil. In treating canker, nothing is 
cut away—against the stock advice; if there 
is much chippy dead bark, it is rubbed off a 
bit with the hand, plenty of scaly bits being 
left to make a binding. l 

The preparation is founded on the rasoli- 
mentum sulphuris of pharmacy, and is pre- 
pared by thoroughly boiling linseed oil with 
sulphur (preferably flowers of sulphur) and 
stirring occasionally; the prescription gives the 
proportion of 3 of sulphur to 37 of oil, that 1s, 
about 8 per cent. by weight; a larger quantity 
of sulphur will not combine, but erystallises 
out on cooling. As some smell is evolved in 
the boilihg, it is best carried out in some out- 
building. Care should also bə taken that the 
vapours do not ignite. It is essential that the 
boiling be carried on to complete dissolution 
of the sulphur; the fluid then has the dark 
colour of Stockholm tar, but is more fluid. 

For use, this stock solution is generally 
diluted with some 9 parts of linseed oil. When 
dabbed on in patches, even on young shoots 
infested with Schizoneura lanigera, I have never 
known any harm accrue; but I may add that a 
friend’s gardener thought to tackle mealy bug 
with it on an indoor vine, and painted the whole 
rod freely with it. As seen a month or so later, 
the vine evidently did not like it, but I do 
not know whether it eventually recovered. 
Anyhow, it was too heroic an application. 
From its fluidity the preparation does not 
make a visible varnish, though protection 
seems to be good notwithstanding. No doubt 
the lubricating or softening effects of the nil 
promote healing of hardened bark. and tho 
mere fluidity must help to promote soakage 
into deeper parts. With a view to making à 
more varnish-like preparation, a compounding 
of rosin with sulphur was made; the rosin or 
colophonium was found to take up about 20 
per cent. of sulphur, but somehow the results 
obtained with the plain oil method have been 
so good that the rosin-sulphur-oil has not been 
used very much. Still, it offers a field to ex- 
perimenters who wish a more varnishy product. 
Cacao-butter will take up about 20 per cent. 
of sulphur, and might be thinned with oil; 
beeswax also affords a compound, neither ~ 
which has been actually used yet. l 

lt may be added that mineral oil, ae 
paraffinum liquidum, will combine to a dan 
fluid with sulphur, but ordinary paraffin n 
(burning oil) merely dissolves it with crystal: 
lisation on cooling. Probably the boiling pont 
is not high enough to engender combination, 

Though another line of business, I may adt 
that these preparations were also tried a 
emulsions for spraying in 1912; a note pons 
me in July of that year gives a mixture whic 
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was tried on Roses of rosin-sulphur-oil dis- 
sulved in plain oil and emulsified with scap 
and gelatine. How long it has taken for the 
popularisation of ‘‘ spreaders,” as they are now 
called! And yet in France their importance 
(gelatine, quillaia and sapindus saponins, etc.) 
was known many years ago. 

In another series of substances copper was 
selected as the fungicidal agent, but there was 
some difficulty in getting satisfactory solutions 
of some products. Copper carbonate was heated 
with twice its weight of colophonium; the 
resulting ‘‘ resin soap ” dissolved best in rosin 
oil; aleohol, even hot, refused to take it up. 
This, with some dilution with linseed oil, was 
used as an application to cut surfaces on three 
indoor vines, as it was noticed that these 
points showed much sporing mildew; pcssibly 
the varnish alone would not be without effect. 
Other copper soaps, prepared by precipitating 
soft soap with copper sulphate, were made. 
One preparation showed about 6 per cent. Cu 
(n.b. Cu stearate contains 10 per cent.). 
Here again the solvent question gave trouble, 
and on the whole, rosin oil seemed best for 
the purpose of solution. Such preparations 
were tried both as varnishes and as emulsions 
for spraying; no damage was noted. 

In the form of watery applications, some 
chinolin or quino)in compounds were first tried 
about the same year (1912). These were 
founded upon. Cazaneuve’s vine spray (1912), 
consisting of chinolin-(2), pyridin-(1), mixture 
200 grams, copper acetate 1 K.000, water 1 Hl. 
I fancy that one of the chief uses of the 
pyridin is to get more solution of the chinolin 
As a spray, the absence of scorching was noted, 
but the knowledge of copper-sensitive varieties 
was not known in those days. In 1917 a Plum 
tree (Impériale de Milan) was moved from 
where it had grown since 1899; it started 
gumming very badly, and looked altogether 
decrepit. In 1918 the branches and trunk were 
somewhat laboriously painted over with a 


fairly strong mixture of the above formula. . 


Later they were hand-smeared with clay to 
close the apertures through the bark; last 
year it was sufficiently well to bear a couple 
of fruits. 

Brooks has lately tried quinoline compounds 
(Journ. of Pomol. and Hort. Sci., vol. III., 
1923, p. 133). He found superol, otherwise 
known as chinosol, and consisting of oxyquino- 
line sulphate, to be the most efficient fungicide 
for stereum. Besides quinolin, other bodies 
such as aniline have been tried, but my notes 
are too wen for reproduction. But I may 
more ecially allude to nitrobenzol (oil of 
Misbane). which is so largely used as a pre- 
servative in pastes, shoe-polish, etc.; it is 
rebellious stuff to emulsify, which is perhaps 


best done by preliminary solution in oil 
and subsequent emulsification with soap, 
and rather dangerous on leafage when 


not well emulsified, but it has insecticidal 
powers as well as fungicidal. It is now too 
late for trial this season, but I would commend 
wrapping a piece of wadding round a thin 
stick, moistening it with say half a teaspgon- 
ful of the above compound, and thrusting it 
into the entry hole of a wasps’ nest and stamp- 
ing down the aperture. By its aid, the use 
of cyanide may perhaps fall into oblivion, even 
on a waxing moon (which, I am told, is no 
time for taking wasps’ nests, “ as the grubs 
will continue to hatch ’’). Next day it is safe 
to dig out the nest. Naturally, the use of 
vapours in houses may be thought of. Nitro- 
benzol, as well as chinolin, has also been added 
to the “ sulphur oil,” but I am unable to say 
whether it has been advantageous. H. FE. 
Durham. 





The Hay Crop.—According to the returns of 
the crops for 1923, compiled by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the yield per acre of Meadow Hay, 
22.5 cwt., was also above average, being about 
14 cwt. per acre above the decennial mean, and 
4 cwt. per acre heavier than in 1922. The total 
production of 4,865,000 tons is 800,000 tons 
greater than last year. Taking both kinds of 
Hay together the production is estimated at 
7,693,000 tons, compared with 5,789,000 tons last 
year and 5,339,000 tons in 1921. 
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BUDDLEIA AURICULATA. 

BEING a native of South Africa it is not to 
be expected that this shrub will be really hardy 
anywhere in the British Isles except in the 
south-west and similarly mild localities. It 
will, nevertheless, survive mild winters, such 
as that of 1922-3, even near London. The plant 
at Kew from which the branches shown at the 


‘it has been 
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is likely to be almost permanently safe from 
destruction by cold. He states that its fragrance 
is perceptible several yards away. Like all the 
Buddleias it grows well in loamy soil and is 
easily increased by summer cuttings placed in 
gentle bottom heat. W. J. B. 


PRUNUS DIELSIANA VAR. LAXA. 


Tuts Cherry is still rare in gardens, although 
in cultivation for a number of 
It was introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson 


years. 


FIG. 101.. -BUDDLEIA AURICULATA. RH.S. AWARD OF MERIT, OCTOBER 30. 


R.H.S. meeting on October 30 were cut (fig. 
101) is growing in one of the recesses in the 
outer wal] of the Temperate House. There, 
although facing east, the building gives it a 
certain amount of protection. A severe, or 
even moderately severe, winter will no doubt 
kill it to the ground. ` 

The flowers are pale pink with a slender 
covo tube 4 in. long and are crowded on short 
panicles, both axillary and terminal, the whole 
forming a leafy inflorescence 1 ft. to 2 ft. or 
even more long. The leaves are lanceolate, 
sparsely toothed towards the slender points, 
dark green above, glaucous beneath, and 14 in. 
to 4 in. long. In habit the shrub is loose and 
graceful, and will grow 10 ft. or probably more 
in height. The fact that it blossoms in late 
October and November adds much to its value; 
still more does its charming Primrose-like 
fragrance. 

Mr. Reginald Cory grows Buddleia auriculata 
in his garden at Duffryn, near Cardiff, where it 


from China during his 1907-09 expedition. The 
collection number is 37, and this Prunus was 
found at the same time as Prunus Conradinae, 
P. tenuiflora, P. pilosiuscula and the varieties 
media and barbata, but is absolutely different 
from them all. It is the last to flower, 
and terminates the flowering season of the 
group. 

I have every reason to think that this Prunus 
will thrive and the trees make very good speci- 
mens. The young wood is smooth and polished ; 
the leaves are rusty hairy beneath, with a some- 
what rough upper surface. The foliaceous bracts 
are margined with stipitate glands and are very 
conspicuous; the pink flowers are crowded on 
spur-like growths at the beginning of May. So 
many glands present may tend to mar the 
beauty of this Cherry if grown in the environs 
of smoky districts, as the sooty particles will 
adhere to the sticky secretion. At the time of 
writing the bronzed red and yellow colour of 
the foliage commands attention. C, F., C, 
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THE ALPINE GARDEN, 


ANDROSACE. 


GIVEN free drainage, a light porous soil and 
a little protection under certain circumstances 
against wet and foggy weather, most of the 
Androsaces are quite easily managed. Such 
species as A. sarmentosa, A. s. Chumbyi, A. 
Chamaejasme, A, lanuginosa, A. 1. Leichtlinii, 
and A. sempervivoides, are quite happy when 
planted in the crevices and interstices of rock- 
work or on rocky ledges; if in an almost per- 
pendicular position, so much the better, for then 
protection against damp may ke dispensed with. 

A sandy and gritty loam is the best rooting 
medium, for very few of these high alpine 
plants, of which A. carnea is the best known. 
are peat-lovers. When they are grown in such 
a position as to be quite unprotected from rain 
and fog, sheets of glass raised a few inches 
above the plants will bring them safely through 
the winter. This protection should not be 
afforded until it is absolutely necessary, certainly 
not earlier than November, and should be dis- 
pensed with as soon as possible in the spring. 

A surfacing of chippings is always advisable, 
and full sunshine is, of course, a great necessity. 
A. foliosa, the strongest-growing member of the 
genus and very near to Primula, is a fine plant 
and an ‘‘easy doer.” A few of the smaller- 
growing species are rather difficult plants. and 
should be grown in the moraine; these include 
A. pyrenaica, A. helvetica, and A. (syn. 
Douglasia) Vitaliana. 

A geraniifolia, a species of comparatively recent 
Introduction, is quite distinct from the other 
members of the genus, and not so attractive as 
many of them; it is very easily grown. Some 
other excellent species are A. tibetica, A 
arachnoidea, A. villosa, A. primuloides, A. 
brigantiaca, and A. ciliata. 

All the Androsaces are excellent subjects for 
the Alpine home, grown either in pans or 
planted out, and when grown under glass the 
small flowers are very bright and of pure colour. 

Propagation is best dene by means of seeds, 
and these, as in the case of the nearly-related 
Primula, should be sown when they are quite 
fresh. A. geraniifolia may be propagated by 
means of runners, which it produces much in 
the same manner as does the Strawberry. If 
pegged down the runners will root quickly and 
easily. The essentials in the successful culture 
of Androsaces may be summarised as: a maxi- 
mum amount of sunshine, free drainage, a light, 
gritty soil, and immunity from stagnant moisture 
about the roots and from stationary moisture 
on the rosettes, when the species take this form 
of growth. Ralph F. Arnold. 


LRODIUM CORSICUM. 

THERE are few more charming rock plants 
than the Erodiums, or Herons’ Bills. It is 
not easy to select among so many good little 
plants, and to assert that the one chosen for 
notice is the best. Nor, were I compelled to 
select one or two out of the race and sav 
that these were the most delightful, would 
I, perhaps, include I, corsicum and grow it 
to the exclusion of most of the others. As 
a plant it does not seem to be so dowered 
with subtle refinement as some others, but 
it has a good claim to be reckoned among the 
best half-dozen of the family. It has the 
merit of succeeding in a dry, sunny, cal- 
careous, well-drained soil, and, if allowed 
plenty of room, will grow into masses with 
chariningly formed, scalloped and crimped 
silvery leaves, which are quite downy in 
appearance. The plant will spangle the carpet 
thickly with rose-pink flowers. whose beauty is 
heightened by the deeper colour of the vein- 
ing, While the flowers, unlike those of some 
of the other species, have all the petals of the 
same size. The plant makes a beautiful carpet, 
and a gcod-sized one, such as has been seen this 
summer in the Royal Botanie Garden, Edin- 
burgh, has an unspeakable charm indeed. Its 
specifice name of corsicum is not so in- 
appropriate as that of some other plants with 
geographical designations, as it comes mainly 
from Corsica, although it is also a native of 
Sardinia. S. Arnott. 
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PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


THE Manchester Public Parks and Gardens, 
under the superintendency of Mr. W. 'W. Petti- 
grew, occupy a very important place in the 
municipal activities of that great city, and pro- 
gress is being continually made both in adding 
to the City’s open spaces and in the providing 
of new features and attractions in existing Ones. 
The great use to which the Manchester Parks 
are put for the purposes of recreation is shown 
in the receipts from femes in the half-year end- 
ing September 30. ‘they are as follow: Bowls, 
£2,827; tennis, £3,981; boating, £5,606; golf, 
£2,111; putting green, £33; hire of chairs and 
sale of programmes, £1,117; and catering, 
£7,617. ‘The total income for the half-year 
amounts to £21,293 19s. 10d., which is slightly 
below that of 1922, when the receipts were 
£21,592 7s. 3d. 

A m:ch larger income would have been derived 
from these sources but for the unfavourable 
weather, for, to cite an iustance, rain fell on 
one hundred out of one hundred and fifty-three 
days on which the bowling greens (exclusive of 
Sundays) were open for play. 

As is well known, inhabitants ef towns in the 
Midlands very much appreciate good music, 
and the concerts provided in the various parks 
have been well attended by the townsfolk. The 
number of concerts given during the season was 
417, embracing 341 of an instrumental and 76 
of a choral nature, and they were rendered in 
thirty-seven parks and recreation grounds, in- 
cluding two school yards. The number of bands 
and choirs engaged was fifty-three. 

Recreation for children is well catered for in 
the Manchester Parks, and provision is made 
for children’s dancing, Punch and Judy per- 
furmances and sand gardens, in which the 
juveniles find great delight; indeed, it is stated 
that during the season no fewer than 49.208 boys 
and 50,419 girls, making a total of 99,627 chil- 
dren, made use of the sand gardens. It is in- 
teresting to know that the children appreciate 
the dancing, which is organised by a lady super- 
visor, and a large number of adults find con- 
siderable interest in watching the children 
dance, thus providing pleasure for young and 
old alike. As in the case of the other outdoor 
sports, the dancing was affected by the unfavour- 
able weather, but it is satisfactory to learn 
that well over 20,000 children attended the 
dances. 

Perhaps the most novel of the attrac- 
tions is that of providing the youngsters with 
Punch and Judy performances. These were 
given by three ‘‘ professors °’ in twelve recrea- 
tion grounds and one park on special afternoons 
and evenings during August. As showing how 
this form of amusement was appreciated, it is 
stated that as many as one thousand children 
were frequently present at a single performance 
of ‘* Punchinello.”’ 

One or two special features have been intro- 
duced in the Manchester parks during the past 
half-year, including an indoor gymnasium for 
small children at St. George’s Park, and an 
eighteen hole patting green at Heaton Park, 
and so successful have these been that it is 
probable they will be instituted in every park 
and open space where favourable conditions for 
thetr introduction exist. The laving out of the 
putting greens will provide work for unemployed 
men during the coming winter, 

The share of the parks department in the 
City’s scheme of providing work for the unem- 
ploved is seen in the following works which have 
been completed in the parks during the past six 
months :—The forming of shale tennis courts in 
twelve parks and recreation grounds: the con- 
struction of six bowling greens: path renovation 
in fourteen parks, plaving fields and cemeteries: 
the construction of new paths in three parks; 
the drainage of football fields: the alterations 
of band stand enclosures ; the removal of hedges: 
the construction of a promenade in Heaton 
Park; the making of golf putting greens in 
Heaton Park; the construction of a paddling pool 
and children’s playground in Heaton Park, and 
the formation of a model yacht pond in Whit- 
worth Park, l 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN KORTI- 
CULTURE AND PHYTO-PaTHOLOGY.* 


(Continued from p. 265.) 

SoME diseases interfere with flower breeding. 
The mildews of our flowering plants are good 
examples. ‘They do not live on the seed, very 
often their hibernating places are unknown ty 
us, and especially is this so with those mildews 
of which we never or seldom find the perithecia. 
They may only be controlled by measures applied 
to the plant directly. I have in view here 
the mildew of the new varieties of Delphinium. 
We see the tenderest colours affected in mid- 
summer by the common mildew, Erysiphe Poly- 
goni, which not only affects the leaves, but 
also causes deformations of the inflorescence 
Breeders will be obliged to consider this white 
pest when raising hybrids and making selections, 
It is obvious that there is an increased sus- 
ceptibility, and that ancient strains were most 
resistant, 

A scientific study of the genetics of mildew- 
susceptibility has been made by Klaphaak and 
Bartlett, on account of the mildew of CEnotheras. 
They found immune and susceptible plants, pro- 
duced in crosses between immune and suscep- 
title parents. However, their research work 
cid not enable them to find morphological char- 
acters as the expression of immunity factors. 
So here we are again in the dark about the 
basis of resistancy. 

For many years mildew has been a problem 
for Rose breeders. Amongst the mass of Rose 
varieties there is a regular disappearance ot 
too susceptible strains. Although we know that 
a shining leaf is somewhat less susceptible than 
a non-shining one, the breeder is never entire.v 
sure of his new form. The mildews have th» 
peculiarity of attacking some of the strongest 
growers. The Crimson Ramblers had to sur- 
render the field to the Wichuraianas., which 
lack the susceptibility of the ramblers. To-day 
many mildew-resistant climbers adorn ow 
homes and gardens. We know that raisers w!" 
supply us with new and healthy varieties, but it 
is the task of the pathologist to find out why 
on so many Roses the mildew patches are re 
stricted in growth and why the young autumn 
shoots are, so to say, eaten up by mildew. 5o 
it is with another fungous trouble, the black 
spot, Asteroma rosae. This fungus resembles 
the scab of our fruit trees, blackens the Rose 
leaves and causes an early loss of leaf. The 
Pernettiana Roses are notcrious for their sus- 
ceptibility to this disease. 

These considerations will show that we need 
pathologists working along the borderland be: 
{ween pathology and genetics, and that we need 
pathologists with a gardener’s eyes. 

Latterly, pathologists have been largely occu- 
pied by another type of disease, namely the 
so-called mosaics. and the numbers of publica- 
tions on the subject have been overwhelming. 
In addition to agricultural crops. like the 
Potato, some of the other vegetables have received 
large consideration. The chequering. crinkhng, 
patching, curling, variegating, blistering and 
mottling of Tomatos and Cucumbers have been 
a subject of study. Without any doubt, the 
investigation of these symptoms will he 
“modern ’’ for severa] years to come, as it 18 
the unknown and indefinite causes of these 
plagues that fascinate the investigator—or 1s it 
fear that stimulates? Whatever will be our 
conclusions we know the diseases are infectious, 
and that several are carried from one plant 
to another by insects. Some investigators pre- 
sume that protozoa are the originators, but it 
may be that a bacterium will prove to be the 
cause, 

However troublesome these curl and mosaic 
diseases are to Cucumbers and Tomatos. 1t cannot 
he denied that the subjects are most dangerous 
to crops that ara propagated vegetatively. 
The so-called deterioration of these plants 05 





* Abstracted from a paper on 
tween Horticulture nnd Phyto-pathology,”" read 
Prof. Johanna Westerdiik, Baarn, Holland, at the 
International Horticultural Congress, Amsterdam, 
Sept, 1923. 
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pirtly due to mosaics, i.e., to a definite infectious 


disease. 

The Raspberry mosale disease (American Rasp: 
berry Yellows) seems more and more to find 
ity way into Raspberry plantations, The varic- 
wating tops with the blistered leaves are to be 
seen from afar; the dwarfing of such shoots is 
evident, and the yield of fruit is small. The 
malady has not been subject to ample research, 
and the insect relations are not clear; but 
propagation by cuttings threatens a large dis- 
semination of the disease. 

Another mottling must be familar to Dahlia 
growers. Mosaic is a trouble in several new 
varieties; the yellow patching of the leaves 
coincides with a stunted growth. I do not think 
the disease has seilously interfered with the 
breeding of new Dahlias, but it is there. 


It has always been a marvel to me that our 


Apples and Pears have not been attacked by 
mosaic or related troubles. In the U.S. the 
Peach is suffering from an allied malady, which 
is called the “rosette.” The destructiveness 
and danger of this disease on the other side of 
the Atlantic makes me draw your serious at- 
tention to this matter, as We are never sure 
that such a disease will not occur here. The 
Peach rosette, that was investigated by Erwin 
Smith, in 1881, was proved to be infectious, 
Smith transplanted diseased buds to healthy 
Peach trees. He also made a few experiments 
with Plum rosette, which behaved in the same 
way. We have in both these cases the common 
features of mosaic, the shortened internodal 
growth, together with the mottling of the 


leaves. McClintock did a great deal of research 
work, and transplanted the causal entity from 


one host to another. Buds of healthy Plums 
and Apricots were inserted on diseased Peach 
seedlings. The developing twigs, even after 
appearing clean for a year, showed rosettes ana 
mottling. It is certain from these experiments 
that Plum and Peach resette are identical. It 
has been possible to kill Plum and Peach trees 
within twelve months by inserting diseased buds 
into a susceptible host. 

On the contrary it has been shown by diflerent 
writers that the Marianna Plum is entirely im- 
mune, Some go so far as to indicate that the 
resistent stock exerted a marked intluence on 
the virulence of the causal entity of rosette in 
the scion, which does not die out. The entity 
cr virus cannot pass through the immune stock 
rrom one rosetted bud to another species inserted 
on the same stock. Almond and Cherry both 
are susceptible to rosette. Soil transmission 
does nut seem to be of importance, but a sharp 
lookout for yellowing is advised to European 
gardeners, 

And it seems to me that a mesaic is also a 
true qualification of the cause of the so-called 
“running-out ” of Strawberries. 

Much less known than the virus diseases is a 
malady called “reversion ” or nettlehead, of the 
Black Currants, which possibly belongs to this 
group, As to its cause, one is absolutely in the 
dark. In England it has caused ravages, and 
in Holland it is called ‘ bastardising.’? The 
bushes cease to bear normally, on account of the 
abnormal flowers. The leaves are reduced in 
form. in sub-main veins and marginal teeth. 

The only control measures against there 
diseases consist in the careful selection of stock 
for propagation. We know that a Dahlia suffer- 
ing from mosaic wil] retain the infection in its 
roots and give rise to new diseased plants. It 
should, however, be mentioned here. that Miss 
Wilbrink in Java has tried to purify ‘cuts ” 
of sugarcane, suffering from ‘ Sereh” disease, 
by hot-water treatment. These first trials have 
beon a success. If investigations are carried 
along this line, they may become of great in- 
terest to horticulturists. Apart from this, every 
grower should be on the watch, and remove 
the worst infected plants. 

We now consider a fourth congeries of dis- 
eases Which reqmires serious investigation; the 
so-called physiological diseases, better called 

‘Inorganic.’ The first name is misleading, as 
every disease, be it parasitic or non-parasitic, is 
“physiological.” Whatever be the name. these 
troubles require the help of a physiologist. 
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Every pathologist should have “ physiology ™ in 
his blood; without it he will not succeed. The 
parasitic discases, on account of their epidemical 
character and their influence upon international 
commerce, have nearly entirely absorbed the 
labours of the pathologist. Moreover, a good 
gardener in many cases can cure or prevent these 
troubles himself. He Knows often better than 
the man of science that the cause is a lack of 
Manure, too heavy Watering, drought or frost. 
But in other cas ‘es, the judgment of pathologists 
is needed. On behalf of fruit culture, I wish 
that pathologists would find the cause of 
C Hhthiasis? in Pears, and of “stipping” in 
Apples. An exact method for measuring hail 
injury is wanted. The gardener wishes to get 
rid of the various spots on his Orchid leaves 
did he only know how. This is a problem for 
the plant pathologist, who has to combine 
anatomical examination with physiological 
experiment. 


GRASS ORCHARDS, OLD AND NEW. 


THE beginning of grass orchards dates back to 
the early days of fruit culture in this country 











and long before Paradise stocks were dis- 
covered, and dwarf trees became more or less 
popular. The culture of Apples and Pears as 


standard trees in grass orchards was an institu- 
tion in those counties Which nature seems to 
have particularly adapted to this type of cul- 
ture. Indeed, it may be said that orchards are 
part of our national history, so closely are they 
associated with the steady development of the 
country, its poetry and folklore. It was doubt- 
less what he had seen in the. orchards around 
Stratford, and the way trees were propagated 
in his time, that led Shakespeare to describe 
grafting as ‘the art which does mend nature.’ 

Change it rather, for the art itself is nature, 
and it may be that the immortal bard saw, as 
one may see in many an orchard to-day, cases 
in which branches on trees have come inta 
contact with each other, chafed and rubbed to- 
uether for some time, until at length they have 
united and formed a natural graft—the art in 
fact which, as Shakespeare puts it, is nature. 


Many quaint legends are associated with Appie 
trees and orchards, in which witehes hid and 


fairies danced, and childish though they seem 
in these days they belonged to an age of super- 
stition and romance, and it seems a pity that 
they should be forgotten in the passage of 
time. 
After all, 
these old orchards, 


there is something very charming in 
such as one finds them, in 
the Vale of Severn, for instance, where every 
farmstead has an orchard attached to it. 
These orchards are beautiful in the 
spring, when the grafted trees are masses of 
pink and white blossoms, and equally beautiful 
in the autumn, when the sun shines on the 
brilliantly red, striped and golden yelow Apples. 
There is neither law nor order about the 
typical old farm orchard; the trees seem to 
have been dropped in anywhere, with Mistleto 
growing on their limbs. Many of the trees are 
far too close together, some erect, others leaning 
this way and that, and others again with their 
stems flat on the ground, these trees having been 
blown over at some time, but with some of the 
roots still in the ground, and enough vitality in 
them to enable them to continue growing. If 
one looks carefully at the thick stems of many 
old Apple trees, and particularly Pear trees, 
one may observe a swelling which marks the 
point where the variety was grafted on the wild 
Crab or Pear stock, and grafted by the same 
methods as are employed to-day. 

T venture this opinion, because last winter I 
rescued a log out of the stem of an old Apple 
tree that was being cut up for firewood, and 
there, in the middle of the stem, was the top 
of a stuck about the circumference of a broom 
handle. Hundreds of years ago that stock was 
eratted by the notch system in the rind: one 
raft had grown and formed the tree which, im 

s long life, had doubtless produced many tons 
Ni fruit, but the other graft had died, and thus 
I found it, just as it had been put in after 
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being hidden for years and years in the middle 
of the stem of the tree. 

In some of the orchards there seem to be 
almost as many varieties as there are trees, and 
in view of the commercial requirements of to-day 
one wonders why the planters put in so many 
sorts. 

It has to be remembered, however, that when 
these orchards were planted there was no com- 
mercial demand for Apples; the trees were 
planted to produce Apples to make cider, then 
the staple beverage in the western shires, and 
there were few nurseries in which fruit trees 
were propagated for sale. As a matter of fact, 
many of the local Apples in west country 
orchards that are known by quaint names, and 
known only in their particular districts, were 
raised in the first place from the seedlings which 
grew from the pips that were thrown out with 
the pomace from the cider mill, and while many 
of the Apples are of little value when judged 
by the standard of to-day, it has to be remem- 
bered that some of our best Apples originated 
in the same accidental way. The original 
object of the Apples and Pears was to make 
cider and perry, and if the tree cropped, this 
was the clief thing that mattered, but while in 
most of the old orchards vintage fruit may pre- 
dominate, there are almost sure to be found 
a few othexs such as Blenhcim Pippin, Ribston 
Pippin, Wyken Pippin or Ashmead’s Kernel, the 
presence of which suggests that some farmer long 
ago had a taste for a good Apple, and took 
care to plant or graft a few varieties of the best 
quality then known for his own eating. Blen- 
heim Pippin was a general favourite, and the 
vitality of this grand old Apple is amazıng. In 
spite of all modern methods of cultivation, the 
best flavoured and most highly coloured fruits 
of Blenheim Pippin come from old orchard trees, 
and they come in quantity in a good season. 


I am aware that there is a lot to be criticised 
in the old orchards, and some of them, according 
to modern views might be taken as object 
lessons of how not to grow Apples. And yet 
they du grow, and grow in quantity, for whether 
it be for filling the cider casks or selling the 
fruit in the market, the revenue from the 
orchards compares favourably with that of any 
other branch of the farm. The value of an 
orchard is realised when one is put up for sale, 
even if it is old, or when the rent is being fixed 
for a farm with a big area of orcharding. 

Hundreds of acres of new orchards have 
been planted in recent years, with standard 
trees raised in nurseries, and orchard planting 
in suitable districts has a lot to recommend it. 
because Apples as good as any that are produced 
under any other method of culture can be grown 
on standards in grass orchards, and what is 
ali important they are grown at the least cost 
of preduction. There is no labour bill to be 
met for cultivation, the grazing pays the rent 
and a bit over, and when the trees come into 
bearing they continue increasing in profit for a 
generation to come. The varieties have been 
whittled down a good deal, but there are still 
too many, and growers continue to make the 
mistake of planting Apples like Lane’s Prince 
Albert and Worcester Pearmain jin grass 
orchards. I say this is a mistake, because the 
above Apples and others of similar habit fail 
to make big trees, which is the first requiremeut 
of an orchard standard. Bramlev’s Seedling, 
Newton Wonder, Blenheim Pippin, and 
Warner’s King are the best type of Apple, and 
sutħicient should be grown of each to count the 
crop in tons when the trees are in full bearing. 
Tn passing, I would mention a variety grown in 
the Severn Vale which is one of the best half- 
dozen Apples I know for orchard planting. In 
Hove's Fruit Manual it is correctly described 
under the name of New Bess Pool, and one of 
the biggest Apple trees I have ever seen is of this 
variety, growing in a farm orchard at Kemerton, 
near Tew kesbury. The tree in question has a 
perfect habit, requiring very little pruning; 
moreover, it never flowers until June, and bears 
consistently every other season. The Apples 
are a convenient size for commercial purposes, 
even in colour, and in the best condition for 
market after Christmas. ©. H. Hollingworth, 
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SCOT AS A CHEAP POTATO FERTILISER. 


Havin proved tho value of soot in fruit 
houses, and especially in vineries, where I con- 
sider a three-bushel bag of soot costing 1s. 6d. 
18 equal in manurial value to a 30s. bag of 
fertiliser, I resolved to try the effect of soot 
on Potatos On a piece of land of which my 
tenancy expired last September; this same land 
has been cropped with Potatos and Brassicas 
for the past thirty years. 

As the ground became vacant it was ridged 
two feet four inches apart by spade. In April 
the soot was sown between the ridges, the 
Potatos set and the trenches filled in by the 
use of a hoe, thus minimising labour as much 
as possible. ‘The experiment surpassed my 
greatest expectations. The growth of the 
Potatos was strong and of good colour; the 
haulm of Arran Comrade grew three feet high, 
and that of Kerr’s Pink four feet tall. I have 
had the crop lifted, and from a hundredweight 
of each sort of seed have obtained the follow- 
ing results: Kerr's Pink, fourteen ewt.; Arran 
Comrade, thirteen ecwt.; Dalhousie, thirteen 
cwt.; Eclipse, twelve cwt. Considering the dry 
season, a crop from twelve tons to fourteen 
tons per acre I consider very satisfactory. ‘The 
tubers arə a fine, clean sample, free from scab 
and disease. The land is of a slaty nature, 
and infested with a small black snail which in 
other seasons has made the tubers practically 
unsaleable. The soot was applied at the rate 
of six bushels to each hundredweight of seed, 
which was all Scotch grown. ‘The cost ot 
farmyard manure, 12s, per load, would be at 
least 24s. per hundredweight of seed, and its 
use entails much more labour. I have never 
had anything like these results from dung, and 
its cost, as compared with soot at 3s. per cwt. 
of seed tubers, is a consideration. Having 
secured the land for another year, I purpose 
planting the same varieties under similar con- 
ditions again, and shall anxiously await the 
results. T. E. Furnell. 


THE CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS. 


THE early part of November is a suitable 
time to prepare the site for a new Asparagus 
bed. ‘This valuable vegetable succeeds best in 
a deep, sandy loam, but where the soil is not 
of this nature, it is necessary to prepare the 
ground specially to meet the requirements of 
the plant. 

Trench the soil three spits deep in autumn, 
burying a thick layer of decayed cow or pig 
dung between each spit of mould. If the soil 
is of a light, sandy nature, raised beds are 
not required, but if the ground is heavy in 
texture and damp, with a clay subsoil, it will 
be necessary to trench the ground three spits 
deep, working in an abundance of fresh horse 
dung, plenty of old mortar, road grit, and 
decayed vegetable refuse. These materials will 
render the soil much more porous. An ample 
supply of decayed manure and Jeaf-mould 
should be well mixed in the top spit, and the 
surfaca left rough until the spring; on such 
ground it is beneficial to raise the bed slightly; 
the addition of the materials recommended 
will then ensure better drainage. ; l 

In March, beds three or five feet wide, with 
two-feet alleys between, should be formed. 17 he 
alleys should be taken out a foot deep, and 
the excavated mould thrown on top of the bed. 

Assuming the bed to be three feet wide, mark 
off two rowg with a line, nine inches from each 
side af the bed, and put in sticks at fifteen 
inches apart along each line. If the bed is 
five feet wide, mark off a row down the centre, 
and one on either side of this, at a distance 

ighteen inches. . 
Pi TE should be planted along ridges, 
where the rows are marked out along the 
bed; the tops of the ridges should be six inches 
above the proposed surface of the bed. Select 
a plant, place the base of its crown on the 
ridge, and spread the roots out on either side; 
let the ridge form a kind of saddle for the 
plant to rest on. Cover the roots at once 
with soil, as they are very sensitive to drv- 
ness, and should not be exposed longer to the 
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air than is absolutely necessary. When all 
the plants are in position, add sufficient soil 
to raise the surface of the bed four inches 
above the crowns. 

One-year-old crowns are the best for plant- 
ing; if two or three-year-old crowns are used, 
they feel the check of transplanting very 
keenly. The best time to plant Asparagus is 
early April. 

Under no circumstances should Asparagus 
shoots be cut until the fourth year after plant- 
ing. It should be clearly recognised that the 
presence of large shoots is extremely essential 
to enable the plants to assimilate and manu- 
facture the food for forming roots, and attain- 
ing the needful vigour to yield fine shoots. 

For a light, sandy soil, the best natural 
manures are cow, pig, or moss litter dung; 
seaweed is also a first-class manure for such 
soils. For those of a heavy nature, horse 
dung, poultry manure, and decayed vegetable 
refuse are the best. 

The most suitable concentrated fertilisers 
are guano, nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- 
monia, and sulphate of magnesia. Either of 
these may be applied at the rate of one ounce 
per square yard, in May, June and July. Salt 
may also be used liberally, say four ounces per 
square yard in April. 

The best variety for early use is Connover's 
Colossal. Late Giant Purple Argenteuil is also 
a very fine sort. W. Miller, Mill House, 
Horse and Groom Lane, Warley, Essex. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editors do not hold themxelves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 


Eradication of Chickweed.—Perhaps some of 
your readers can give me advice as to a method 
of eradicating Chickweed. This weed is a per- 
fect pest with mo. During the dry period of 
this year I put in some intensive work cleaning, 
and had hopes that I had cleared it out. As 
soon as rains came, however, the growth 
appeared as thickly as ever. Tho wretched weed 
has not seeded here for the last three years. I 
dug it in and consoled myself that I was green- 
manuring my land, but, unfortunately, it is 
growing amongst bush Apple trees and Rasp- 
berries. I find a use for a limited quantity of 
it, for it is much relished by chickens kept 
intensively, but for this purpose I do not need 
so much of it. A good second to it is the 
Stinging Nettle. Seedlings of this weed come up 
in thousands in parts of the warden, although I 
have -not tolerated seeding Nettles these three 
years, Still, I begin to wonder how long it 
takes to clear the ground of seeds. I certainly 
get more Nettles each year. A few years ago 
the owner of an estate near by tried to establish 
Nettles as a cover for game. The running stems 
of the plant were planted in quantity, but not 
one grew, which shows the perversity of 
Nature towards poor humans. Æ. Brown, Hill- 
side, Doddington, Sittingbourne, Kent. 


Mr. B. Daydon Jackson.—I was pleased to 
see the portrait of my old friend in The 
(rardeners’ Chronicle of October 27, with whom 
I was associated in botanical work during the 
last century. He is one of the most amiable 
men I ever had the pleasure of knowing, ever 
ready to help, while he was the mainstay of 
the Linnean Society’s council, and many con- 
tributors, including myself, are largely indebted 
to him; there can be no question that the 
Linnean Society owes its present satisfactory 
condition to him He is a great worker, and 
conducts personally the correspondence of the 
Society with unfailing promptitude; he is 
justly proud of the distinction conferred upon 
him by the Scandinavian naturalists on the 
anniversary of the Society in London. I should 
like to write more, but, unfortunately, cannot. 
W. Botting Hemsley, Broadstairs, Kent. 


Holland Park Hall Show.—Until the year 
1916, I was a regular exhibitor of fruit at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s autumn fruit 
show, and I should like to point out to Mr. 
BR. J. Mercer. Chart, Sutton, Kent, why the 
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R.H.S. adopted the rule that if any exhibitor 
had a fruit plantation, apart from their private 
garden, and where fruit was grown for market, 
he was debarred from showing as 8 private 
grower. I believe it was the last show J ex- 
hibited at that an exhibitor entered in twelve 
classes, and, I believe, obtained eleven firsts 
and one second prize; he had 68 acres 
of fruit grown specially for market, besides 
trees in his private garden. I protested against 
his entry in one class, as I contended that no 
private grower could compete with a man who 
has 68 acres of fruit to gather from, and | 
myself had only 14 acre. As I understand ıt, 
owners of private gardens from which surplus 
fruit is sold, are not debarred from showing; 
but those who have both private and com- 
mercial plantations are debarred. I was never 
dissatisfied with the judgment of the judges 
of fruit exhibits, but was often disgusted in 
the class for nine varieties of vegetables of the 
size and quality which cooks prefer in everyday 
cooking. I once had second prize pasted on my 
exhibit, and at the end had nothing at all, as 
I believe the chef considered my produce 
was not large enough! The times are not as 
they were before the war for gardeners, and 
that may have a good deal to do with the fall- 
ing off of exhibits. ‘The expenses are higher 
and many employers do not care for their 
gardeners to be spending much time in exhibit- 
ing. A. Humphrey, The Bungalow, Bram- 
shott, Liphook. 


The late Rev. H. J. Bidder.—May I supple- 
ment your splendid obituary notice on p. 270 
with an account of the earlier associations of 
myself with the late reverend gentleman, whose 
versatility knew no bounds? When he was first 
appointed a fellow of St. John’s College I was solo 
chorister there. I spent many weeks in the long 
vacation at his first vicariate’s abode at-the vil- 
lage of Fyfield, which was his first clerical ap- 
pointment in the gift of the College, situated 
about eight miles from the city of Oxford. I be- 
lieve he ranked music next to horticulture, for he 
was by no means amateurish jn his manipulation 
of the organ and piano. He trained the village 
choir himself, and on all festive occasions 
solicited from his then president (Dr. Bellamy) 
the loan of two of the college boys to assist at 
his services, so that I became intimately 
acquainted with his personal charm and most 
varied gifts—indeed, he it was who persuaded 
me to engage in horticulture for a livelihood, by 
his recommendation of myself to the late Mr. 
Geo. Prince, the rosarian. At the tender age 
of ten years I was oft mystified at the then 
terrible botanical names he reeled off to me 
when parading the Fellows’ garden at St. 
John’s, adjacent to which, in the back 
quadrangle, his rooms were situated. The 
manner in which he would unpiece some floral 
specimen and explain its component parts was 
instructive, and helpful in many ways, in my 
later pursuits. His love of the river and boat- 
ing was also very pronounced, whilst his attach- 
ment to the horse was a conspicuous part of his 
character. I was for many years the happy 
poser of many letters of wise counsel from 

is pen; and I still possess a valuable present 
from him on my wedding day. Reverting to his 
love of music, I believe I am correct in stating 
that he alone was instrumental in securing Sir 
Walter Parratt, Bart., as his organist, when 
later Vicar of St. Giles’, Oxford, at which time 
also Sir Walter was organist and choirmaster 
at Magdalen College. Dr. Wild, the present 
Bishop of Newcastle, succeeded him as Vicar of 
St. Giles’, which Mr. Bidder had vacated to 
become bursar of St. John’s College. His Expy 
sitions from the pulpit were always scholarly. 
He was always brisk in his manner and speech. 
and keen to discern lapses in the younger 
generation, to whom he was not slow to 
administer advice in a kind but decisive S 
I very much doubt if it would be possible i 
find anyone more interesting ín general ae 
versation, or better addicted to ready wit 0 
kindly nature. As an old pupil I feel it n 
honour to add my tribute to the memory i 7 
tvpical gentleman, scholar and guide. 4! 
U pstone, Rotherham. 
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SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


NOVEMBER 1 anp 2.—The officers, committee 
and exhibitors of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society deserve heartiest congratulations on 
the unqualified success of the annual exhibition 
held at the Royal Horticultural Hall on the 
above dates. The hall was filled with fine dis- 
plays from traders and amateurs, and it was 
no misfortune that the show was held at an 
early date, and that the season is a late one, 
because, while the exhibits were numerous, they 
were somewhat fewer than last year, and there- 
fore there was more space for the proper display 
of the flowers. The Chrysanthemum specialists 
filled the whole of the space against the walls 
` all round the hall, and these magnificent con- 
tributions made a grand setting for the com- 
petitive classes in the body of the hall. In 
the matter of quality the blooms were as fine 
and in some instances finer than ever seen pre- 
viously at Westminster. The attendance was 
very large, and during the middle of the after- 
noon of each day the hall was inconvenientl 
crowded. It must be remembered that all 
Fellows of the R.H.S. were admitted free, as 
well as members of the N.C.S. 

The Floral Committee met at 11 a.m. on the 
first day and made several awards to novelties. 
Judging of new sorts and of the classes was 
completed in excellent time, and the doors were 
opened to the public ten mınutes before the 
stated time of opening. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Jean Pattison (II. 1.B.). A useful and attrac- 
tive decorative variety, with sturdy, pointed 
florets that make up a firm flower suitable for 
market use. Colour, orange-bronze. (See Fig. 


98.) 

Aldyth (II. 1.B.). A handsome medium-sized 
flower of very attractive bright Chestnut-red 
colouring. 

Felicia (II. 1.B.). A decorative variety of 
excellent form for floral arrangements and for 
market. Colour, a pleasing shade of pink. 

The Wizard (II. 1.B.). This is a sport from 
Sorcerer, and, as in the case of the parent, fhe 
flowers are compact and travel well. Colour, 
pale Chestnut-red. 

These four varieties were shown by Messrs. 
CRAGG, HARRISON AND CraGG, who obtained four 
First-class Certificates and showed only five 
varieties. 

Gloriosa (II. 1.B.). In this shapely and attrac- 
tive variety the blooms are a pleasing shade 
of golden-bronze. 

Gigantic (II. 1.A.). A large variety of exhi- 
bition style, with broad, curling and loosely 
incurving florets of silvery-pink colouring. 

These two varieties were shown by Mr. H. 
SHOESMITH. 

Progress (I. A.). It is not often a new in- 
curved variety is shown, but this one was wel- 
comed as it has good form and the colour is 
soft silvery-mauve. Shown by Mr. H. THORPE, 
Worthing. 

Mrs. E. W. Catlow (VW. 1.A.). A large- 
flowered single variety, with broad, rich yellow 
florets. Shown by the BRIDGEWATER NURSERIES, 


Flame (V. 1.A.). A glorious single variety, 
elegant and large, the petals slightly pointed. 
The colour is rich Chestnut-crimson, with yellow 
zone round the deeper yellow eye. Shown by 
Mr. P. Lapps. 

Mrs. A. B. Hudd (V. 1.A.). Another very 
fine large-flowered single varietv, with broad 
florets of very rich golden-yellow colouring. 
Shown bv Mr. G. Carpenter, West Hall 
Gardens, Bvfleet. : 

Norman Davis (TI. 1.A.). An attractive large- 
flowered .Tapanese variety. with long, broad, 
drooping florets of deen crimson colouring. with 
old gold reverse, which is shown on the slightly 
unturned tins of some of the florets. Shown by 
Mr. Warrer Jrnxs, Thames Ditton. 

Mrs. W. Seymour (TI. 1.A.). A large exhibi- 
tion Japanese variety, with loosely curling 
florets ; colour, soft lemon-vellow. Shown by Mr. 
Baxter, Lockerly Hall Gardens, Romsey. ` 


A medium- 


Dorothea Edwards (II. 1.B.). 
The 


sized Japanese variety of decorative style. 
colour is a pleasing shade of pearly-pink. 

Framfield Orange (II. 1.B.). A very beauti- 
ful decorative Japanese variety of useful size 
and good form; colour, golden amber, tinted 
orange. These two varieties were shown by 
Mr. Norman Davis. 


CoMPETITIVE CLASSES. 


There were twenty classes for cut blooms open 
to competition amongst all amateurs, and in 
nearly the whole the general quality of the 
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Japanese blooms in six varieties of stipulated 
colours. Here the first prize was won by the 
DowaceR Lapy ANNALY (gr. Mr. D. Cameron), 
Holderby Hall, Northampton, with a superb col- 
lection, which included in the vase of Majestic 
the finest blooms in the whole show. The speci- 
mens of Mrs. George Monro, Princess Mary, 
Mrs. G. Gibson and Victory were also of great 
merit. The second prize was won by the Lorp 
WANDSWORTH CoLLEGE (gr. Mr. E. H. Pearce), 
Long Sutton, with a very meritorious collection 
of such sorts as Sir E. Letchworth, Majestic 
and Mrs. George Monro. 
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102.—A VASE OF LARGE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS (MAJESTIC) IN THE 


FIRST PRIZE ‘‘ HALL DECORATION’’ EXHIBIT AT THE NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S SHOW, NOVEMBER 1 AND 2. 


blooms was very high. This was particularly 
so in the larger classes. The William Wells’ 
Memorial Class required thirty-six Japanese 
blooms in twelve varieties, three blooms of each, 
and as these were set up in vases placed on 
low tabling they made a splendid effect. The 
first prize was won by Capt. R. B. Brassey 
(gr. Mr. J. G. Quinn), Cottesbrooke Hall, North- 
apon with blooms of the largest size and of 
high quality. The very best were Rosemary 
Simmonds, Majestic, Mrs. George Monro, His 
Majesty and Princess Mary. The second prize 
was awarded to E. A. Mocarra, Esq. (gr. Mr. 
W. Holden), Addlestone, for a very good collec- 
tion, which included almost perfect blooms of 
Majestic, Peace, Mrs. R. C. Pulling and Mrs. 
George Monro. 

Good as were the blooms in the previous 
class, they were even better in that for eighteen 


The Holmes’ Memorial Challenge Cup class 
retains all its popularity with exhibitors and 
the public alike, and the collections of thirty- 
six distinct Japanese blooms illustrated a high 
standard of cultivation. In nearly every instance 
the blooms were decidedly too large for the 
regulation show boards, so that the outer 
florets overlapped. But, although the blooms 
were of immense size, they were also of first-rate 
quality. The cup and first prize were won by 
E. A. Mocatta, Esq., with a magnificent collec- 
tion. His very best sorts -were A. F. Tofield, 
Wm. Rigby, Mrs. P. Murray, Mrs. G. F. Shaw- 
yer, Majestic, Ryecroft Triumph, Princess Mary, 
Mrs. D. Andrews, Peace and Shirley Golden. 
The Lorp WanpswortH CoLLEGE, which was 
second, included especially good blooms of Peace, 
Shirley Golden, Mrs. George Monro, Renown, 
Rose Day and Thorpe Beauty; 3rd, Col. THom- 
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g0N (gr. Mr. D. Barnard), The Manor House, 
Effingham. | l 

Massor DarcerTY (gr. Mr. W. Baxter), Lockerly 
Hall, Romsey, proved to be the winner of the 
President’s Silver Trophy with twenty-four well- 
finished blooms. Mrs. George Monro, F. Spring 
Watts, Majestic and Mrs. R. C. Pulling were 
the very best. Major Datcery also won first 

rize in the class for twelve Japanese blooms, 

ut these contained too many white and yellow 

varieties (there were four of each) to be an 
ideal collection, though the quality was very 
high. The second prize collection of ALICK 
MepeN. Esq. (gr. Mr. G. Pound), North Hall, 
Cuckfield, also Jacked colour. In this class 
Lapy ANNALY showed the most perfect bloom 
of Mrs. George Monro in the show. Major 
DaLGETy continued his successes by also winning 
first prize with six excellent Japanese blooms 
of such sorts as Lady Talbot, F. Spring Watts, 
Caroline Soer and Majestic. W. H. ALLEN, Esq. 
(gr. M. H. Blakeway), Bromham House, Bed- 
ford, was second. 

Incurved blooms, shown on boards, were only 
of moderate quality, and not nearly equal in 
merit to the first prize specimens of last year. 
The best twelve were shown by H. T. Kerr, 
Esq. (gr. Mr. J. J. Horne), The Moat, Ascot. 
and his best were Buttercup. Romance, Clara 
Wells, C. H. Curtis, and Emblem Poitevine. 

The Exors. OF THE LATE Marquess OF RIPON 
(gr. Mr. T. Smith), Coombe Court, Kingston, 
were first with six vases of Decorative Chrys- 
anthemums, for Anemone varieties, and for 
a vase of small-flowered singles. Mr. J. H. 
Hussey, Malford Lodge, Exeter, had the best 
Pompons, both disbudded and naturally grown. 
The first prize for nine vases of large singles. 
shown by Mr. CHALMERS, included especially 
good blooms of Supreme, Mavis, Susan and W. 
Wingfield. This was a very good class, and the 
second prize collection by F. J. Yarrow, iusq. 
(gr. Mr. A. Robertson), St. John’s Wood, was 
also of great merit. His vases of Crimson Vel- 
vet, Mrs. W. Smith and Reginald Godfrey were 
excellent. Mr. CHALMERS was also first with 
six splendid vases of large singles. 

The George Monro Cup competition was open 
to all members, trade and amateur, and this 
year it was won by F. J. Yarrow, Esq., with 
twelve particularly good vases of large Singles. 
As in the other class, his vases of Crimson 
Velvet were greatly admired. while Phyllis 
Cooper, Mrs. W. Smith, Molly Godfrey and 
Lizzie Robtson wer? abo of superb quality. In 
the same section the Exors. OF THE LATE 
MARQUESs OF Ripon were first. with six vases of 
very pretty Anemone Singles: Thora, Ceres and 
Cordelia were very charming. ALICK MEDEN. 
Esq., won the first prize with three excellent 
vases of Large Singles. 

The amateurs’ exhibits in section six were of 
gratifving quality and, for the most part, the 
competition was very good. The chief first 
prize winners were Mr. R. Bareer, Mr. J. H. 
Govnarp, Mr. J. H. Hussey, Mr. R. J. JOLLIFFE 
and Mr. J. B. PROCTOR. 


Fltorat DECORATIONS. 


When viewed as a whole the various classes 
for decorative display were particularly success- 
ful, and there were some charming arrange- 
ments. The first prize vase of Single Chrysan- 
themums, arranged by F. J. Yarrow, Esq., was 
very imposing, though arranged with a trifle 
too much formality. The Exors. OF THE LATE 
Maravess or Ripon were second, and were 
awarded the first prize for a highly decorative 
vase of large incurved blooms. F. J. Yarrow 
won first prize with an imposing vase of mag- 
nificent large Japanese blooms. In the class for 
a basket of Chrysanthemums Mrs. ROBINSON was 
placed first with a basket of very large size, 
while the Exors. OF THE LATE MARQUESS OF 
Reon were second with a pleasantly restrained 
arrangement. 

The new class for ‘An Arrangement of Chrvs- 
anthemum Blooms, suitable for a Hall Table. 
or Sideboard Decoration,” resulted in a good 
competition, but it did not bring any arrange- 
ment of outstanding value. G. RICHARDSON, 
Esa.. was first for a large ornamental jar of 
excellent bloums of Majestic (see Fig. 102), but 


the accompanying small show jars of blooms were 
entirely out of harmony. Mrs. ROBINSON was 
awarded second prize for a large, spreading 
arrangement in which grasses and foliage pre- 
dominated. With beautiful blooms of Dawn of 
Day, R. Barer, Esq., won first prize in the 
class for a vase of five blooms of any Japanese 
variety. G. RicHarpson, Esq., had the best 
large vase of Chrysanthemums and the best bowl 
of Singles, while C. E. Tuompson, Esq., Forest 
Hill, was first with a well-arranged vase of large 
Single varieties. 

The Affiliated Societies class resulted in 
very good competition, and the representative 
collections were of considerable merit. The 
trophy and first prize were won by the Sur- 
BITON, Kincston, THe Dirrons AND DISTRICT 


Society; 2nd, EASTBOURNE HORTICULTURAL 
Sociery; 3rd, BERKHAMSTED HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 


TRADE GROUPS. 


Practically all the large trade growers sup- 
ported the show with extensive collections of 
well-grown blooms, which were arranged on œ 
wall space around the hall. 

Mr. H. J. Jones had a very imposing group 
composed of tall stands of the best exhibition 
varieties against the wall, and lower arrange- 
ments, chiefly of decorative sorts, in front. An 
enormous number of excellent blooms were ar- 
ranged with great skill. The principal exhibition 
Japanese varieties were Rose Day, Mrs. R. C. 
Puliing, Princess of Wales, Mrs. Gilbert 
Drabble, Majestic, Mona Davis. Mrs. George 
Monro and Wm. Righy. His Singles included 
Mrs. A. B. Hudd. Absolute and Golden Mar- 
vel (Large Gold Medal and the Clay Medal 
ior the best trade display). 

A particularly attractive collection was set up 
by Messrs. K. Luxrorp ano Co., and in this 
tastefully arranged group the principal Japanese 
sorts were Poulton’s Climax, Princess Mary, 
Majestic, Rose Day. Harry Clements, F. Spring 
Watts and Mrs. John Balmer. ‘These useful 
market-sized varieties included Raffinesque, gold- 
tipped pink, and Sorcerer, orange-bronze, while 
amongst the excellent Singles there were Alberta, 
Barbara, Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, Phyllis Bryant 
and Mrs. Thos. Hancock (Gold Medal). 


‘The large group arranged by Messrs. W. WELLS 
AND Co. included many splendid blooms, and 
their beauty was enhanced by the association of 
brilliantly-coloured sprays of Scarlet Oak. 
Amongst the many valuable Japanese sorts, 
Viscount Chinda. Mrs. George Monro, Mrs. Gil- 
bert Drabble, Mrs. B. Carpenter and Wm. 
3igby were very prominent. The Anemone 
varieties Mabel Weston and Aphrodite were 
particularly graceful (Small Gold Medal). 

Near the gallery Messrs. CRAGG, HARRISON 
AND CRAGG had an excellent collection of market 
varieties, which would also be of great value in 
the private garden. They included J. H. Blythe, 
a well-formed Single with a narrow golden zone 
and of crimson-red colour with a rosy sheen: 
Jean Pattison (see awards), Enid Elder, deep 
yellow; Felix, a rosy amaranth Japanese, and 
K]sneth, a very decorative satinv-mauve Anemone 
flowered variety in spray form (Silver-Gilt 
Medal). 

Mr Norman Davis had a smaller collection, 
which included Framfield Orange: Madame H. 
Foreau, of rich purple colour: Norman Fairs. 
Mrs. Fred Fairs. several valuahle seedlings. and 
Tn Memoriam, a splendid Jananese varietv of 
Mrs. George Monro tyne, but brighter in colour- 
ing (Silver-Gilt Medal) ‘ 

Singles predominated in a collection set up by 
Messrs. W., J. GODFREY AND Son, and in additior 
to a large number of good cut blooms. they 
had excellent. plants of Exmouth Sunset, stippled 
with red, Exmouth Glory and October Gold, 
growing not more than eighteen inches high in 
six-inch nots and particularly well flowered 
(Large Silver Medal). 

A pleasantly arranged collection from Mr. H. 
Wootman inclnded Oda, Viscount Chinda, Mrs. 
George Monro and Rose Day, of the large 
Jananese type, and Mary Richardson. Bertha 
Fairs and Jessica, of the Singles (Silver-Gill. 
Medal). Mr. Wm. YANDELL set up an attrac 
tive group of smal] decorative varieties. The 
massed vases of Red Almirante, Cranford Yellow. 


Hesperus, Harvester, Uxbridge Pink and Cran. 
fordia were very successful (Large Silver Medal) 
Such excellent Singles as Absolute, Mrs. R. It 
Harris and Mrs. Thos. Hancock with the market 
Japanese varieties Mrs. Rupert Wilks, Miss 
Verona Chichester and Hon. Mrs, Dalgetty were 
well arranged by Messrs. J. W. CoLE AND Soy 
(Silver-Gilt Medal). Mr. L. Murts had a corner 
group of very Horiferous dwarf pot plants (Silver. 
Gilt Medal), and Messrs. CARLTON WHITE ex. 
hibited a pleasing table decoration of Chrvsan- 
themums. ` 





NATIONAL SWEET PEA. 


ABOUT fifty members of the National Sweet 
Pea Society were present at the annual general 
meeting held at the Royal Horticultural Hall 
early in the afternoon of Tuesday, October 30 
Mr. Robert Bolton presided. o 

The Annual Report of the Committee for the 
year 1922-23 was presented and showed that the 
Society had had a very successful floricultural 
year notwithstanding climatic  ditticulties. 
Special and kindly reference was made to the 
Bath exhibition and to the very able assistance 
given to the Society by the Mayor and Mayoress 
and the Corporation of that city. It appears 
there has been a slight increase of membership, 
but chiefly owing to the fact that the expendi- 
ture on the Society’s trials both for 1922 and 
1925 came into the present year’s accounts, there 
was a deficit of £83 on the year’s working, the 
total turnover for the year being £531 8s. 2d. 
The Society has, however, £100 invested, be- 
sides numerous stands and other show proper- 
ties. The Trustees of the Henry Eckford 
Memorial Fund notified the award of the Henry 
Eckford Medal to Mr. Charles H. Curtis. 

The report and accounts, as presented, were 
adopted by the meeting. 

Mr. J. S. Brunton was elected President for 
the ensuing year, and Mr. Robert Bolton was 
thanked for services rendered as President 
during the year just ended. It was with regret 
that the members learnt that Mr. Edward Sher- 
wood desired to be relieved of the duties of 
Hon. Treasurer, owing to pressure of business, 
hut they were pleased to learn that Mr. J. M. 
Bridgeford was willing to undertake the duties 
of that office. Mr. Bridgeford was unanimously 
elected. The eligible retiring members of 
Committee were re-elected, and Messrs. R. 
Bolton, C. H. Curtis, F. Wheler, W. Dixon, 
C. Unwin, R. Ascroft, and W. Coates were 
appointed to fill vacancies arising. Mr. T. 
Jones and Mr. B. Peyman were appointed 
corresponding members of Committee. Mr. 
A. C. Bartlett was unanimously re-appointed 
Secretary; Mr. England, Syon House, Brent- 
ford, appointed Trials Superintendent for the 
ensuing year, and Mr. J. S. Brunton re- 
appointed Editor of the Society’s Annual. In 
this latter connection an amateur member 
present asked that more practical advice should 
be given in the Annual to amateur cultivators. 
This matter was referred to the Publications 
Committee to deal with. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect the 
Floral Committee for 1924. There were twenty- 
one nominations for nine positions; the mem- 
bers receiving the largest number of votes in 
the ballot were Mr. Robert Bolton, Mr. A. Ire- 
Jand, Mr. C. H. Curtis, Mr. C. Unwin, Mr. T. 
Stevenson. Mr. J. Stevenson, Mr. H. D. Tigwell, 
and Mr. Donald Allen. Three members tied for 
ninth place, and in the second ballot Mr. T. 
Jones was successful. 

Thanks were accorded the officers and Com- 
mittee for services rendered during the year, and 
a special vote of thanks accorded Mr. R. Bolton 
for his generous support of the Society and for 
presiding at the meeting. 





READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


Tue fortnightly meeting of this Association was 
held on Monday, October 22, when the president. 
Mr. Councillor Frank E. Moring, presided over 
a large attendance of the members. e 
lecturer for the evenin was Mr. W. Auton. 
gardener to the Rt. Hon. Viscount Elveden, 
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Prvford Court, near Woking, and his subject 
was “A Substitute for karmyard Manure.” 
The keenest interest was manifested in his dis- 
course, and this was shown by the animated 
discussion which followed the lecture. 

In the competitions for a collection of veget- 
ables (four sections) there were seventeen entries, 
which made a splendid show, the finest seen 
in Reading for many years. The awards were 
as follow :— 

Open to all, six distinct kinds (seven entries) : 
lst, Mr. J. Wynn, Hammonds Gardens, 
Checkendon; 2nd, Mr. D. Turner, Coley Park 
Gardens, Reading; 3rd, Mr. A. W. Gower, 
Calcot Grange Gardens, Calcot. Members not 
employing more than one assistant: Ist, Mr. 
H. Goodyer, Stonham House Gardens, Calcot; 
2nd, Mr. H. Goodchild; rd, Mr. H. Day, 
Westwood House Gardens, ‘Tilehurst. Single- 
handed Gardeners: Ist, Mr F. Haines; 2nd 
Mr. H. Reeves, Broadfield House Gardens, 
Reading. Amateurs and Allotment Holders: 
Ist, Mr. A. E. Kirby, Reading; 2nd, Mr. R. 
Buller, Reading. 

In the non-competitive section a First-class 
Certificate was awarded to Mr. C. J. Howlett, 
The Yews, Earley, for Figs in pots and Red 
Currants; and to Mr. W. Sharpe, Sidmouth 
Grange Gardens, Reading, for excellent speci- 
mens of Tender and ‘True Parsnips. Other 
exhibits staged were Violets, by Mr. G. Tovey, 
Leighton Park Gardens; eight vases of Antir- 
rhinums, by Mr. A. H. Fulker, The Gardens, 
Elmhurst, Reading; Capsicums by Mr. G. 
Wheeler, Reading, and a dish of Potatos grown 
from tubers planted in July, by Mr. E. Iles, 
Reading. 





Tue fortnightly meeting of this Association 
was held on Monday, the 5th inst. Mr. A. H. 
Fulker presided. A large number of members 
Were present. 


The subject for the evening was “ Herbaceous 


Plants and Borders,” and was introduced by 
Mr. W. Wiseman, Hare Hatch, Twyford. He 
stated that he wished to bring before their 
mind’s eye the garden pictures of thirty years 
ago, with intricate bedding schemes, seldom 
varying in character, and contrast them with 
the ever changing pictures made by the best 
borders of to-day. Mr. Wiseman said that the 
planning and planting of herbaceous borders 
have by no means reached the bounds of possi- 
bility. Explorers are continually discovering 
new plants with which to enrich our gardens, 
while nature’s wealth of colour and form is 
being always added to by hybridisation and 
selection. The lecturer then dealt with the 
practical side of the question, the shape of 
borders, paths, plants to use, grouping of 
plants, size and form of groups, and use oi 
coloured foliage plants. An excellent and in- 
structive discussion followed the lecturer’s re- 
marks. In the competition for three vases of 
decorative Chrysanthemums, there were no 
fewer than ten entries, and many choice blooms 
Were staged. The awards were as follow: 
First, Mr. A. W. Gower, Calcot Grange Gar- 
dens; second, Mr. A. H. Futker, Elmhurst 
Gardens, Reading; third, Mr. F. J. GREEN. 
Aldermaston Court Gardens. In the nor- 
competitive section, a First-Class Certificate was 
awarded to Mr. A. W. Gower for excellent 
plants of Chrysanthemum Blanche Poitevene 
about eighteen inches high, and carrying nine 
or ten well formed blooms, also plants of 
Chrysanthemum W. Turner. A similar award 
was given to Mr. H. Wynxyx, Quern’s House 
Gardens, Goring Heath, for excellent buttons of 
two varieties of Brussels Sprouts. Other ex- 
hibits were Cypripedium Spicerianum, by Mr 
(G. WHEELER, Southcote Road. Reading. and 
finely berried sprays of Barberries by Mr. C. 
Terry, Earley. 





UNITED HORTIOULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 

Sirk Wiiuram Lawrence, BT., presided at 

the annual dinner of the United Horticultural 


Benefit and Provident Society, held on Novem- 
ber 1, at the Imperial Hotel, Russell Square, 
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W.C. The attendance, including Lady 
Lawrence and many other ladies, numbered 
nearly one hundred, the members present being 
mostly those resident in the metropolitan 
district. The gathering was one of the most 
successful the Society has held for many years, 
and Sir William proved an able and humorous 
chairman. After the usual Royal toasts had 
been honoured, the chairman proposed continued 
success to the United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society, and in so doing said he could 
not help but regret that the Society had such 
a large title. He had gone very carefully into 
the working of the Society, and was very 
gratified to find that it was rendering such a 
large amount of assistance to its members, and 
was being worked in the most economic manner 
possible. He was glad also to find that not one, 
but all classes of horticulturists were included 
in the Society’s membership, and to a very 
large extent also in the managing body of the 
Society. Although not eligible for ordinary 
membership himself, he hoped to have the 
pleasure of being an honorary member, and 
promised that during his visits to the gardens 
of friends, he would do his best to interest 
employers in the work of the Society, so that 
they might place the advantages of membership 
before the members of their garden staff. 
Mr. C. H. Curtis, Chairmar of Committee, 
responded to the toast, and after thanking Sir 
William for his promise to act as a missionary 
on behalf of the Society, pointed out how in- 
valuable the Society had been to gardeners. He 
stated that during its existence the Society had 
paid no less than £14,500 in sick benefits. The 
sum of £3,217 had been expended by the 
society in alleviating special distress, 
whilst the nominees of deceased mem- 
bers had received a tota) of £5,892. 
One member had received no less than 
£480 since he had been a member, and there 
was still £10 in his deposit account. There 
were several members who had received £300 in 
sick and distress pay during thcir membership, 
and quite a few who had received £100 each. 
Mr. Curtis furtner stated that the State Section 
had dispersed £3.355 in sick pay, and there had 
been nq fewer than three hundred and thirty- 
five maternity claims on that section. The 
State section was managed so admirably that 
there was the considerable balance of £1,600 in 
hand, and it was proposed to utilise this over a 
period of five years, to help members who require 
dental treatment, surgical treatment, nursing, 
etc. The invested capital of the Society 
amounted at the end of last vear to £65.636, and 
since then over £1,000 had been added, thus 
making a total of nearly £67,000 invested in 
good trustee stocks. Mr. E. F. Hawes pro- 
posed the toast of “The Visitors,’’ to which 
Mr. A. Dawkins very ably responded, com- 
bining humour with practica] advice. and 
suggesting that if the Annual Report was 
shortened, and the clear facts only mentioned, 
it would probably be read more. Mr. T. Slade, 
of Messrs. Protheroe and Morris, also responded 
to the toast of the visitors in his usual able 
manner, and referred to the extraordinary good 
management of the Society, which was much 
more practical than ordinary insurances. ‘‘ The 
health of the Chairman ” was proposed by Mr. 
Butler. Vice-Chairman of Committee, and was 
accorded musical honours. An excellent pro- 
gramme of music was provided throughout the 
evening. th: artistes being Mrs. C. Lumley, 
Capt. C. Chatt. Mr. Frank Gale, Mr. Frank 
Jacobs, Mr. Fred Verity and Mr. W. Willmott. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
OROHID. 

OcroserR 18.—-Committee present: The Rev. 
J. Crombleholme (in the chair), Messrs. R. Ash- 
worth, J. Birchenall, A. Burns, A. Coningsby, 
J. Cypher, J. Evans, J. Howe, W. Morton 
Jackson, A. Keeling, D. McLeod, E. W. Thomp- 
sun, and H. Arthur (Secretary). 


First CLASS CERTIFICATES. 
Cattleya Mrs. Gratriz (Lady Veitch x inter- 


From S. Gratrix, Esq. 
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texta Juliettiae). A pure white flower of good 
form and texture, with a deep yellow throat. 


OUdontoglossum crispum var. Orestes. A full 
round flower, with a deep blotch of colour on 
the large, flat lip. From P. Smrru, Esq. 

| AWARDS OF MbRIT. 

Cattleya Venus Orchidhuret var. and Laelio- 

Golden Crown (C. 


Cuttleya Appam var. 
Dowiana x L.-C. Scylla). From S. Gratrix, 
Esq. 
Udontioda Helma (parentage unknown). 
From P. Ssirx, Esq. 
GROUPS. 


S. Gratrix, Esq., West Point (gr. Mr. J. 
Evans) staged a group for which a large Silver- 
Gilt Medal was awarded. 

Mrs. Bruce and Miss WRIGLEY, Bury (gr. 
Mr. A, Burns) were awarded a Silver-Gilt Medal 
for a group. 

Messrs. J. CyrHer anp Sons, Cheltenham, 
staged a group in variety and were awarded a 
Silver Medal. f 





PORTSMOUTH HORTICULTURAL. 


Tue 32nd annual exhibition of Chrysanthe- 
mums, fruit and vegetables, arranged under the 
auspices of the Portsmouth Horticultural Society, 
was opened at the Town Hall, Portsmouth, by 
the Mayor, Alderman F. G. Foster, J.P., on 
Wednesday, the 31st ult., and continued for the 
two following days. 

‘The total entries were not quite so numerous 
us last year, bnt the general quality of the 
exhibits was splendid. Considering the lateness 
of the season, and the adverse climatic condi- 
ticns, the Chrysanthemums were exceptionally 
fine. The challenge cup offered for three dozen 
Japanese blooms of 18 varieties was won by Mr. 
J. Love, of Cowes, with a very fine collection. 
The exhibits of six single Chrysanthemums dis- 
played in vases containing half a dozen blooms 
each were exceedingly attractive. The group of 
Chrysanthemums, in pots, arranged for quality 
and effect, covering a space of 60 square feet, 
with which Mr. W. B, Jerrreys, of Clarence 
Parade, Southsea, won the challenge cup in that 
particular class, was a remarkable exhibit. Mr. 
JEFFREYS also secured the challenge cup offered 
for six pots of Chrysanthemums. This exhibit 
was not quite so good as last year, but at the 
same time was very creditable. The group of 
single Chrysanthemums arranged in pots for 
quality and effect in a space of 50 square feet 
made a very notable contribution to the show. 
The exhibits of one vase of 12 large single dis- 
budded blooms was another fine feature. Mr. 
R. J. Merrepitu, of Osborne Road, Southsea, 
won the silver challenge cup for a group of Chry- 
santhemums in pots, in a class restricted to ama- 
teurs. This is the second year Mr. Meredith hag 
achieved this success. He was closely followed 
by Mr. S. W. Wickens only a few points behind, 
which is all the more creditable in view of the 
fact that this was Mr. Wickens’ first exhibit. 
‘The six sprays of single Chrysanthemums was 
another splendid class, and cut Japanese 
blooms were also well exhibited. The exhibits 
in the class for a vase of single Chrysanthemums 
were of outstanding merit. l 

The vegetables were the finest exhibited in 
the town for a number of years. The collec- 
tions of fruit, although below the usual standara, 
were of excellent quality considering the bad 
season. 

The opening ceremony, which was presided 
over by Councillor W. E. Gill, chairman, was 
attended by a large number of people. In call- 
ing upon the Mayor to open the exhibition the 
chairman explained that the object of the Society 
was the encouragement of the cultivation of 
flowers and vegetables. The exhibits were not 
quite so numerous in the fruit classes owing 
to the bad season, but the vegetables were up 
to the usual standard, while the flowers were in 
some cases considerably better. Nearly all the 
exhibits were grown by amateurs and working 
people inside the town, very few being grown 
outside. Peaple who were interested in that 
sort of thing were always good citizens. 

The Mayor congratulated the Society upon the 
excellent show. 
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Obituary. 


William Robertson Begg.—We regret to record ` 


the death at his home, Nursery Cottage, Burn- 
side Nurseries, Aberdeen, on Wednesday, Jlst 
ult., of Mr. William Robertson Begg, for 
many years a conspicuous figure in 
Scottish nursery circles, Born in 1833, deceased 
had attained the ripe old age of 90 years, 
during which period he enjoyed capital health 
up till quite recently, when a sudden illness 
roved too severe for the nonagenarian. 
r. Begg started his life work as an apprentice 
gardener at Woodhill House, Aberdeen, situated 
within half a mile of the house where he spent 
the evening of his days. Thirsting for more 
knowledge of his craft, he served successively 
as gardener at Cullen House, Fasque, Belhelvie 
Lodge, and Knockando House. About 45 years 
ago a manager was wanted for the nurseries at 
Burnside and Silverhillock, and the exceptionally 
fine qualifications Mr. Begg was able to submit 
secured him the post. The nurseries then were 
the property of Meare Cardno and Darling, but 
when that firm retired they were acquired by 
Messrs. W. Smith and Son, Ltd., Aberdeen, who 
alill retain them. Mr. Begg was for nearly 
years a partner in the firm. Mr. Begg had a re- 
markably successful career as a nurseryman, and 
during his long tenure of office superintended the 
planting and raising of more forest trees than any 
other nurseryman in Scotland. His wide experi- 
ence in, and fine knowledge of, gardening and 
forestry made his counsel in great demand over 
a wide sphere, while landed proprietors from 
all quarters sought his advice in connection with 
the laying out of their estates. Although ìn 
semi-retirement for a number of years, Mr. Begg 
continued to take a warm and keen interest 
in all matters pertaining to his life’s work. He 
was predeceased by his wife many years ago. 
and is survived by four of his family, all of 


whom occupy important positions. One son 1s In 


his father’s firm. 


Harris.— We regret to learn of the death 
Paris James Hanis ot Blackpill Nurseries, 
Swansea, which occurred on Saturday, October 
o7. Mr. Harris was seventy-eight years of age, 
and for over half a century has been one of 
the most prominent horticulturists in the west 
of England and South Wales. He was formerly 


head gardener to Mrs. J. H. Vivian, at Park 


Wern, and later gardener to Lord Swansea, at 


i Abbey, a ition he occupied for 
aa an one a After relinquishing 


‘vate service he took up the commercial side 
Pf horticulture, and managed the Blackpill 
Nurseries with great success. Among his most 
noteworthy achievements was the introduction of 
Sir John Llewelyn Potato. He leaves two 
married daughters and a son, who will continue 
to manage the nursery business at Blackpill. 


—e 


TRADE NOTE. 


a 


LER supplies of Potatos are being marketed 
sear saith trade showing a further slight 1m- 
provement at several centres, recent quotations 
are generally maintained, while at London most 
varieties record an advance of about 5s. per ton 
on the week. At Liverpool nearly all descrip- 
tions of Potatos are from 5s. to 10s. per ton 
dearer, and at Manchester, several late varieties 
have advanced 10s. per ton. Trade continues 
quiet at Wisbech, but best white varieties are 
in better demand and have a firmer tendency. 
Imports of Potatos registered during the week 
ended October 27 amounted to 102 tons, of 
which 58 tons came from Holland. For the 
weeks ending October 6, 13 and 20, total im- 
ports amounted to 1.213. 146, and 178 tons 


respectively. 
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THE WEATHER. 


THER WEATHER IN SCOTLAND. 

OctoneR was, on the whole, comparatively mild, 
ground frost being only registered on one day, viz., 
the 14th. The highest maximum = temperature of 61° 
occurred on the Ist, this being a continuation of the 
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exceptional warmth of the last days of September. 
The lowest maximum of 49° was on the 23rd, the mean 
meximum for the month being 54°, which is just 
about normal for the district. The highest minimum 
of 48° also fell on the Ist, with the lowest of 34° on 
the 14th and a mean of 42° giving a range of 12°. 
The minimum was 2° above normal. Bright sunshine 
was registered to the extent of 109.1 hours, giving an 
average of 3.53 hours for each day and a percentage 
of 34, which 13 above the normal for October. Although 
rein days were frequcnt, the total of 2.01 inches was 
well below normal. The wettest day was the 26th, 
which yielded 0.58 of an inch. On nine days there 
was no precipitation. The temperature of the ground 
at 1 foot deep fell gradually from 54° at the beginning 
to 46° at the close. Moderately high winds, chiefly 
from the south-west, were frequent, with a severe 
gale on the 9th, doing structural damage. Barometric 
pressure was variable, the highest reading of 30.19 
inches on the 4th and the lowest 28.51 inches on the 
2th, the end of a week of low pressure. Rainbows 
wero observed on the 9th and 3ist at 4.3 p.m. and 
9 am. respectively. The sky was often hazy, but 
there were no dense fogs. John Daridson, Director of 
Studies, Training College Gardens, Mayfield, Dundee. 
November 7, 1923 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


CINDERS AND CoaL ASH IN Sort: R. M. P. 
We can advise no method of removing 
cinders and coal ahes from your soil other 
than by the usc of a sieve, but, if the area 
is of considerable extent, this would involve 
much labour. As, however, you state that 
the soil is very light, it might be possible 
to remove a considerable portion of the cinders 
in this way when the ground is very dry. 
Beyond any effect sulphur present in the 
ash might have, we do not think the mate- 
rials will have any injurious effect on plants, 
although they may spoil the texture of the 
soil and render it too porous. If the soil 
js trenched to a considerable depth and the 
ashes placed in the bottom, they would not 
be in evidence. 





CLEMATIS, EARLY AND LATE FLOWERING: P. P. 
Clematis, Lady Northcliffe, deep lavender ; 
alba Magna, pure white; Nellie Moser, light 
Mauve; Madame Edward André, velvety red, 
all flower from July to October; The Queen. 
lavender, flowers in May and June. 


CorrRECTION.—A correspondent draws our at- 
tention to an error in our report of the last 
R.H.S. meeting. He states that the exhibit 
of winter-flowering Begonias was shown by 
Mrs. Sofer Whitburn, and not Mrs. Sofer 
Wilburn, as given in the report. 


EXTERMINATING ‘‘Cat-Tatn’’?: S. A. E. The 
plant you send is Equisetum or the Horsetail 
weed, which indicates a wet or“damp and sour 
soil. If your land is wet you should drain it 
by putting down a line of small pipes on each 
side of the site, and at a depth of three feet. 
Then dress the ground with 4 to 6 ounces of 
quicklime to the square yard, and work it in 
by forking or hoeing. the next best way to 
exterminate the weed is to cut the stems below 
the surface with an old knife early in the 
season, and repeat this as often as the shoots 
appear on the surface. These young shoots 
are produced at the expense of food stored up 
in the underground rhizomes during the pre- 
vious vear, and the more often they are cut 
the more rapidly the plants will become ex- 
hausted and cease to appear. If the ground 
were trenched three feet deep and all the 
rhizomes and roots that can be seen were taken 
out, the trouble would be very largely re- 
duced by the one operation. The first two 
operations above described should be carried 
out this season. The draining and liming will 
make the ground unsuitable for the weed; 
hut if spores get carried on to the ground from 
wild Equisetums, and seedlings appear, cut 
them repeatedly below the surface, and they 
will soon cease to grow. 


GRAPES AND Fics witH Brown MARKINGS: 
W. L. The brown markings on the Grapes 
are due to mechanical injury brought about 
probably by rubbing the berries when the 
bunches were being thinned. This may have 
occurred through the bunches coming ip con- 
tact with the head of the operator. Send a 
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specimen of the Fig in a more advanced state 
of the affection. 


Gross ATTACKING CYCLAMEN: H. $. L. and 
J. H.C. The grubs sent by H. S. L. had 
escaped from the box. We suspect that they 
are weevils, sent also by J. H. C., and these 
should be trapped with pieces of Potato or 
other vegetable. Examine the traps at night, 
as weevils feed principally in the dark, ` 


Loppinc PLANE TREES. J. W., London.—Plane 
trees may be lopped severely without any 
danger of materially injuring them, and the 
lopping may be done at any time during the 
winter. After having been lopped the trees 
will make a number of twiggy shoots around 
the end of the cut branches. If let to grow 
these will become very congested and present 
a poor effect, so that it would be wise to thin 
them, but it is not advisable to cut them 
lopping has been done. Ash trees may also 
be lopped without any harm accruing to 
them, but it is not advisable to cut them 
quite so severely as may be done with Planes 
though they may he shortened to near the 
bases of the secondary branches. 


NAMES OF Fruits: J. S. 1, Manx Codlin: 2, 
Adam’s Pearmain; 3 and 5, not recognised; 
4, King of the Pippins; 6, Ribston Pippin; 
7, Emperor Alexander; 8, Cox’s Pomona; 9, 
Duchess’s Favourite; 10, Fearn’s Pippin; 11, 
Pear Beurré Diel.—J. A. Green Apple. 
Waltham Abbey Seedling; red, Cellini.— 
F. A. A. 1, Beauty of Kent; 2, St. 
Sauveur; 3, D’arcy Spice; 4, Wyken Pippin; 
5, White Nonpareil; 6, decayed; 7, Alfriston; 
8, Gloria Mundi; 9, Winter Greening; 10, 
Cox’s Pomona; 11, Royal Russet. R. J. R. 
Wyken (syn. Warwickshire Pippin).—R. J. 
1, Nonesuch; 2 Small’s Admirable.—W. J. H. 
1, Lady Lennox; 2, Wealthy.—F. A. W. 
Mère de Ménage. 


Names OF Prants: A. E. Y. All the Asters 
were garden seedlings, and as they are florists’ 
varieties we regret we cannot undertake t» 
name them.—J. C. łÌ, Elaeagnus glabra; 2. 
Olearia macrodonta.—W. T. 1, Cotoneaster 
microphylla; 2, Abies Nordmanniana; 3, tov 
small to identify; 4, Veronica speciosa var. 
purpurea; 5, V. speciosa var. alba; 6, V. 
speciosa var, atropurpurea.—F. H. F. Rhus 
Cotinus, Whig Tree.—C. P. We cannot under- 
take to name varieties of Roses; send speci- 
mens to a specialist.—J. W. Phytolacca 
decandra.—R. M. P. We do not undertake 
to name varieties of Michaelmas Daisies; 
send to some grower who specialises in these 
flowers. Perhaps Mr. H. Í. Jones, Ryecrott 
Nursery, Lewisham, would be willing to assist 
you.— ide. 1, Quercus acuta var. bambuse- 
folia. 2, Abelia triflora.—Aylwin. 1, Thuya 
piicata 2, Deutzia crenata; 4, Cupressus 
zawsoniana; 8 ©.  Lawsoniana var. 
ochroleuca. It is impossible to determine the 
others without flowers or fruits.—J. H. J. B 
Probably Jamesia americana ; send when in 
flower.—W. 7. 1, Cupressus sempervirens, 
2. Picea orientalis; 3, Veronica Anderson; 
4 and 5, too small to identify; 6, Cupressus 
pisifera var. plumosa; 7, Osmunda regalis. 


Oak From Turxey: L. P. The specimen sent 
is the Kermes Oak, Quercus coccifera, 2 
native of the Mediterranean region from Spain 
eastwards to Syria. | September and early 
October. and late April or May are the best 
times to transplant this evergreen Oak. 
Select showery weather for preference, and 
move the tree with as much soil as possible 
adhering to the roots. Syringe the foliage 
morning and evening on dry days the first tew 
weeks after transplanting. Cuttings only $ 
2 inches long, made from the ends of the 
young shoots, will root in & cold hana or 
under a handlight placed at the foot os 
west wall, during August and September. 
You may insert a few shoots now, though you 
will not be successful in rooting & large per- 
centage of them at this late date. 

i ived.—H. T. (Thanks for ** 
come E ory. B. TS A EE 


H. W. S.—G. H. J.—C. E. B.—M. 
wd G—-W. E. W.J. L.—E. H. 


L. > 
J. W. M—W. R. 
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AVERAGE: MEAN TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty years 
at Greenwich, 42.0°. 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden. London. Wednesday, November 14, 
10 a.m.: Bar. 29.9; temp. 45°. Weather—Bright. 








The difficulties of naming 

The succinctly and systematically 
Nomenclature garden plants are great and 
of Cultivated perhaps insuperable. The 
Plante. impatient are apt to sce in 
any attempt to improve 

nomenclature the fussiness of pedantry; but 
those who are aware of the variedly diverse 
origin of different kinds of garden plants 
recognise that there is need for a better sys- 
tem of nomenclature and are grateful to any- 
one who attempts to introduce it. Garden 
plants fall into numerous categories. Some 
are true species, the wild prototypes of which 
are known either in nature or in herbaria. 
Their nomenclature is decided by the botanist, 
and all the gardener need ask is that the 
systematist should not without the most 
cogent reasons change a specific or generic 
name which has passed into general usage 
by gardeners. Other garden plants are sports 
or mutants of a wild species or of a cultivated 
variety thereof, and the ordinary practice of 
adding a varietal name to the binomial would 
seem to meet their case. A third category 
of cultivated plants consists of those which 
are not identifiable with anv known wild 
species. Maize is such a plant. © Hz ppily, in 
spite of its probzble hybrid origin, it was 
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named as though it were a legitimate species. 
Chrysanthemum, Dahlia, Apple, Plum and 
Peach and many other garden plants are not 
to be referred with certainty to wild species, 
nor in not a few of them may their origin 
be determined. Fortunately they already 
have their several names, and none will ven- 
ture to alter them. But other garden 
plants are of undoubted hybrid origin; 
many of unknown and manv of known 
parentage, The real problem of nomencla- 
ture of garden plants is presented in acute 
form by them. To style a garden hybrid, 
‘“ Phlox paniculata x P. maculata, Brand,” 
is to catalogue and not to name it. To 
call it by a fancy name is better, but that 
practice has the disadvantage of suppressing 
all indication as to its origin or parentage. 
This perhaps is no great matter and many 
may incline to the opinion that it is the 
solution of the problem. Yet Orchidists 
who are every vear creating more and more 
astonishing hybrids, do not accept this 
method, but make descriptive portmanteau 
names by combining parts of the parental 
generic names. The advantage of the method 
is that it serves to indicate origins; the dis- 
advantage, that the names become, as the 
hybridist brings new genera into the complex, 
ever larger and clumsier. The rosarian re- 
cognising the desirability of indicating ori- 
gins, whilst giving a fancy name endeavours 
with more or less success to group Roses 
in categories indicative of their real or sup- 
posed origins. With wider hvbridisation, 
however, the classification into groups be- 
comes ever more difficult and conventional. 
It is not easy to suggest improvement on 
these methods, but it cannot be entirely satis- 
factorv to a gardener to know a plant only 
bv such names as Jessie or even Lady Hill- 
ingdon. Where the fancy name made be made 
descriptive it is obviously an advantage, and 
such names as Rayon d’Or are preferable to 
Ophelia or even Irish Elegance. Neverthe- 
less it is clear that descriptive names are 
often impossible, and even when thev can be 
applied they do nothing to define the plant 
for which they stand. 

Prof, I. H. Bailev* has in the course of 
his prolonged studies of cultivated plants 
felt these and other difficulties of nomencla- 
ture acutely. He proposes the introduction 
of certain terms which will, if adopted gener- 
ally, help matters a little. He would applv 
the word ‘‘ cultigen °? as opposed to indigen 
tor any plant which is known to have arisen 
under cultivation. In the case of a variety 
which arose in cultivation he proposes the 
term cultivar. As to how these cultigens 
and cultivars should be named, Prof. Bailev 
appears to be of opinion that except in the 
case of those which may be designated hv 
the addition cf a varietal name, they should 
receive binomial status. Thus, for culti- 
vated races of Chrysanthemum the wild 
origin of what is unknown or uncertain, 
he would propose C. thorterum, leaving it 
entirely open whether, as has been claimed, 
C indicum or C. morifolium or C. sinense, 
all probably ‘‘ cultigens,” had any part or 
lat in the parentage of the garden races of 
Chrysanthemum. Similarly Zonal Pelar- 
goniums he would name Pelargonium hor- 
torum and Show Pelargoniums, P. domesti- 
cum. Systematic botanists might not perhaps 
like the ascription of binomial names to 
undoubted hybrids, but now that they are 
becoming less sure of the origins of anv- 
thing, their objections might perhaps not be 
sc strong as they would have been in former 
davs. In any case it appears that the time is 


* Gentes Herharum, Oceasional Papers on the Kinds 
of Plants. IV.: Various Cnitigens and Transfers in 
Nomenclature. Ithaca, New York, 1923. 
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ripe for a conference on the subject of horti- 
cultural nomenclature, and in spite of the 
fact that it is a thorny subject we trust 
that the Royal Horticultural Society will 
take steps tov inaugurate such a conference 
with the object of securing agreement as 
to the method of naming plants of garden 
origin. 





aama as 


Presentation to Mr. James Whitton, V.M.H.— 
an especially interesting function was held at 
Glasgow on November 5 when their colleagues 
in the service of the Glasgow Corporation enter- 
tained four retiring officials to dinner and made 
a presentation to cach. One of the number was 
Mr. J. Whitton, who recently retired from the 
position of director of the Corporation’s parks 
and open spaces. Mr. Whitton was presented 
with an escritoire, and in making the presenta- 
tion Mr. J. Sutherland observed that Mr. Whit- 
ton had latterly 2,700 acres under his care, or 
five times the area existing when he took charge, 
while the annual expenditure on Glasgow’s parks 
and open spaces was now nearly six times the 
amount expended when Mr. Whitton took office. 


Dwarf Hawthorns.— According to the Bulletin 
of Popular Information, No. 16, issued by the 
Arnold Arboretum, some eighty species of dwarf 
Hawthorns have been distinguished. They are 
most abundant in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio and Michigan, occurring so far north as 
Massachusetts and southward to Alabama. 
Nearly all the species have large and conspicuous 
flowers in few-flowered clusters and handsome 
red or yellow fruit. Many of the dwarf plants 
are now well established in the Arboretum, and 
flowers and fruits are produced freely by several 
of them. Some of these plants are said to be 
worth cultivating for the beauty of their autumn 
foliage, which is not surpassed by that of any 
of the larger growing American Hawthorns. 
The Arboretum contains a collection of these 
dwarf plants, at the eastern base of Peter’s Hill. 


British Mycological Society —A meeting of 
this Society will be held in the Botany Depart- 
ment, University College, Gower Street, W.C.1, 
on Saturday, the 17th inst., at 11 a.m. The 
programme ig as follows:—Miss R. Bracher, 
M.Sc., “ Observations on Rhytisma ”; Mr. J. 
Jackson Clarke, F.R.C.S., “ Notes on some 
Mycological Chromidia ”; Mr. W. J. Dowson, 
M.A., ‘‘ A Mould attacking Sweet Peas ”; Dr. 
A. S. Horne and Mr. G. H. Jones, B.A., 
“ Further contributions to the study of 
Fidamia’”’; Mr. R. Paulson, F.L.S., ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on Tree Mvcorrhiza’’; Mr. A. A. Pear- 
son, F.L.S., “A Foray in Paris.” Lunch will 
be arranged in the College Refectory. 


Production of Phosphates in French Oceania. 
—The phosphate production of the colony of 
French Oceania, which is composed of the 
Society, Tuamotu, Marquesas, and scattered 
groups Of islands, amounted, according to the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, to 
60,000 tons in 1921. Shipments to the value of 
over £11,000 were sent during that year to 
Honolulu, the balance going to Europe. Ac- 
cording to the United States Consul at Tahiti, 
exact figures of the 1922 phosphate output are 
not yet available, but it has been conserva- 
tively estimated at between 80,000 and 90,000 
tons. Material to the value of over £26,000 
was shipped to Honolulu, the balance having 
been sent to Europe. The phosphate rock, as 
shipped, is said by company officers to contain 
about 8&0 per cent. of phosphate. 


The Potato Crop.—According to the Monthly 
Agricultural Report, published by the Ministry 
of Agniculture for the week ending November 1, 
in the Midlands, East and South of England, 
about three-fourths of the Potato cron had 
been lifted, but in the North and in Wales 
this work is not so forward. ‘The weather has 
been very unfavourable, and the crop is being 
stored in dirty condition. On the whole, the 
quality is fairly good, but the tubers are 
generally small. In most districts the yield 
is turning out a little better than was expected’ 
a month ago, but in Wales the crop has 
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deteriorated considerably owing to the wet, and 
many. tubers are rotting in the ground. The 
yield per acre is estimated at 5.7 tons, or half 
a ton less than the ten years’ average, and 
nearly 14 ton less than last year. On this 
estimate the total production in England and 
Wales will be about 2,667,000 tons, against 
4,012,000 tons in 1922, and 3,160,000 tons the 


ten years’ average. 


Horticultural College, Swanley.—The annual 
report of the Governors for 1922-23 states that 
the year has seen the realisation of a further 
part of the scheme of development started 
about eighteen months ago, and assisted by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The new features 
include a jam factory of twice the size of the 
former one, two additional offices, and a new 
Carnation house. The poultry department has 
been entirely reorganised; it has been de- 
«<ided to develop this subject further, and 
to provide special facilities for students wish- 
ing to gain a thorough practical and scientific 
knowledge of poultry husbandry. The develop- 
ment scheme also includes the extension of 
the reference library by the addition of a 
large number of books, and of a Specially 
fitted room in which to house them. It is pro- 
posed to form an extensive rock and water 
garden, which will form an attractive addition 
to the educational facilities, and to the 
amenities of the College gardens. A third 
year’s course of instrucfion at the College has 
been arranged for students working for their 
diploma. The number of students attending 
during the year was 80. Scholarships awarded 
by the following public bodies were held by 
students at Swanley:—The Central Committee 
on Women’s Training, the Yorkshire West 
Riding County Council, the Middlesex County 
Council 


The Origin of Petroleum.—A correspondent in 
the Times of the 13th inst. publishes some in- 
teresting facts on the formation of petroleum. 
The evidence, he states, seems to show that 
whilst coal has been produced almost exclusively 
from vegetation, petroleum is derived chiefly 
from marine organisms with a considerable pre- 
ponderance of animal matter. Accumulations of 
these marine organisms at the bottom of saline 
or brackish seas or lagoons have been subjected 
to decomposition by aerobic bacteria, forming 
gases and soluble substances. The fats have 
been subsequently transformed to glycerine and 
fatty acids, and the presence of salt has modi- 
fied the ordinary course of decay in the direction 
of the formation of the petroleum. Some of the 
deposits of marine organisms are immense; 
eocene ‘beds in California include a broad area 
of marine shells more than 4,000 feet in thick- 
ness and containing Organic matter sufficient for 
the origin of all the oil in those fields. 


High Prices for Floral Books.—At a sale of 
coloured plate books at Messrs. Sotheby’s on 
the 8th inst., Redouté’s Les Liliacées, 1807, 
large paper edition, and Les Roses, 1817-24, 
realised £150 and £55 respectively, while F. R. 
de Tussac’s Flore des Antilles, Paris, 1807-27, 
realised £100. 


The Dahlia in America.—The increasing in- 
terest taken in Dahlias in America was reflected 
by the very successful exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Dahlia Society, held in New York on Sep- 
tember 26-29. Community Dahlia societies made 
several very attractive entries; there are 
twenty-eight local Dahlia organisations which 
are affiliated with the American Dahlia Society. 
So successful was the show that it is very pro- 
bable that the Society will rent the great Central 
Palace in New York for next year’s exhibition. 
Mr. Richard Vincent, Junr., has been re-elected 
president of the Society. 


New Chrysanthemums.— Ample evidence of the 
activity of raisers of Chrysanthemums was given 
on the occasion of the recent exhibition of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, when no fewer 
than seventy new varieties—practically all seed- 
lings—were submitted to the judgment of that 
Society’s Floral Committee. urther evidence 
was forthcoming on Monday, November 12, when 
the N.C.S. Floral Committee sat in judgment on 
fifty new sorts and awarded sixteen First-Class 


Certificates and four Commendations. Not only 
have novelties been numerous, but on the two 
occasions cited the high general quality of the 
flowers was the subject of general comment among 
growers. Apparently the old florists’ spirit is 
dead, or submerged, on the R.H.S. Floral Com- 
mittee, for this body granted only four Awards 
of Merit on the 13th inst, although it had before 
it a large proportion of the Chrysanthemums 
which secured the approval of the Chrysanthe- 
mum specialists on the previous day. 


Mr. W. Clark.—The superintendent of the 
Public Parks and Open Spaces of the enter- 
prising seaside town of Southport was born at 
Bannertield, Selkirk, where his father has held 
the position of gardener to F. S. Roberts, Esq., 
for forty years. Mr. W. Clark served his 
apprenticeship under the late Mr. Wm. Fowler 
at Mertoun House, St. Boswells, then the 
residence of the late Lord Polavarth. His 
apprenticeship lasted three and a half years, 
and then he went as journeyman in the gar- 
dens of Dalkeith Palace, the residence of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, where he served under Mr. 
James Whytock for about three years. Un 
leaving Dalkeith he became foreman under 
Mr. A. Brookfield, at Taymouth Castle, Perth- 
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Shire, then the residence of the late Marquis 
of Breadalbane. After a short period spent 
in this position he took charge of the gardens 
at Auchmore House, Killin. Three and a half 
years later he came south, and in May, 1910, 
became foreman under Mr. N. F. Barnes, at 
Eaton Hall, Chester, where he had special 
charge of the pleasure grounds and the exten- 
sive alterations then being carried out at 
Eaton Hall.. In August, 1914, he joined the 
Army, and served in France with the Black 
Watch from May, 1915. In May, 1917, he won 
the D.C.M., and in October, 1918. was awarded 
the Belgian Croix de Guerre. In November, 
1919, he returned to Eaton Hall, but in the 
following March was appointed Assistant Park 
Superintendent of the Southport Corporation, 
and on the retirement of Mr. J. Hathaway, in 
December, 1921, was appointed Superintendent. 
Mr. Clark has made a great feature of the 
floral displays at Southport, where an herba- 
ceous border half a mile long is a very fine 
and already greatly famous feature. As our 
readers are already aware, Southport Corpora- 
tion is promoting a large horticultural exhibi- 
tion to be held in one of its parks towards the 
end of August next. 


Town Planning.—In connection with the 
Commercial Motor Transport and Roads 
Development Exhibition, to be held at Olympia 
from November 22 to December 1, a Town 


Planning Conference has been arranged. This 
will be held on November 30, under the 
auspices of the Nutional Housing and Town 
Pianning Council, the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, and the Town 
Planning Institute. The subjects discussed 
will be, at 11 a.m., ‘“ The Importance of Town 
Planning Schemes in Relation Particularly to 
Arterial Roads Construction and the Relief of 
Unemployment,” end, at 3 p.m., ‘‘ Regional 
Town Planning in Relation to Industria] 
Development.” Models demonstrative of town 
planning schemes, with special relation to road 
schemes, have been loaned by Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and other large 
city corporations for this conference. 


Treacherous Elm Trees.—That Elms are 
treacherous trees is fairly well known to horti- 
culturists, but not so well known to the general 
public. As large limbs of old Elm trees may 
fall without the slightest warning, it is im- 
portant that trees in positions where the public 
resort should be lopped to prevent loss of life. 
A fatal example of this sudden collapse occurred 
at the West Hertfordshire Golf Club, Watford, 
on Saturday last, when a player was killed by 
a falling branch and his wife severely injured. 


Agricultural Credits.—In a written reply con- 
cerning agricultural credits, Sir Robert 
Sanders, the Minister of Agriculture, states no 
agricultural credit societies have so far been 
formed under the Agricultural Credits Act, 
and therefore no direct applications for ad- 
vances under Section 2 of the Act have been 
received. 


Proposed ‘ax on Imported Apples.—In view 
of the suggestion in some quarters that a tax 
of 5s. per hundredweight should be imposed 
on all foreign Apples imported into this 
country, the United Fruit and Vegetable 
Section of the National Federation of Fruit 
and Potato Traders’ Associations has passed 
the following resolution:—‘‘ Resolved that this 
meeting of the United Fruit and Vegetable 
Section (Import and Export), representing im- 
porters and wholesale and retail dealers in 
fruit, protests against the proposal to impose 
a tax on food, namely Apples, and against 
putting forward such a proposal without any 
consultation with the fruit trade. This meet- 
ing requests that nothing further be done with- 
out a full discussion with representatives of 
the trade from the chief centres of importation 
—Liverpool, London, Glasgow, Manchester, and 
Hull.” It was argued that, as the bulk of 
the exportable crop of Canadian Apples was 
sent to this country, and that Australasian 
Apples did not compete to any great extent 
with American Apples, the only effect would 
be to increase the price of Apples from the 
United States by 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
The support of the Scottish Retail Fruit 
Association and of the Hull Fruit Merchants’ 
Trade Protection Society against the tax was 
announced by the secretary. The Committee 
of the United Fruit and Vegetable Section of 
the National Federation of Fruit and Potato 
Traders’ Associations resolved to forward the 
resolution to the Board of Trade, and has 
appointed an emergency committee to deal with 
the matter. 


Horticulture and Agriculture at Cambridge 
University.—The annual report of the Board 
for Agriculture and Forestry states that during 
the recent year 284 students presented themselves 
for the examinations in agriculture, estate 
management, and horticulture, and sixty-six per 
cent. of those who entered passed. The Board 
records that the work of the students was of a 
very high order. Mr. R. E. Priestley, fellow of 
Clare College, has been appointed lecturer 
in soil chemistry, Mr. E. T. Halnan has taken 
charge of the newly formed poultry section, 
Mr. A. Watkins and Mr. H. Hunter have been 
attached to the plant breeding institute, and 
Mr. W. A. R. Dillon Watson is associated with 
Mr. Petherbridge as mycologist to the depart- 
ment. Two notable events have taken place 
during the past year—namely, the completion 
of the purchase (with Government assistance) 
of the University farms and the appointment 
of a Professor of Animal Pathology. 
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The Best Twelve Early-flowering Chrysan- 
themums.—During the progress of the extensive 
trial of early-flowering Chrysanthemums just 
concluding at Wisley, members of the Garden 
Committee were deputed to select the twelve 
varieties which, in their opinion at the time 
they saw the trials (when most of the varieties 
were in full bloom), were the most desirable 
for growing in the majority of gardens. ‘Their 
choice fell upon the following:—(White) Sep- 
tember White and Candida, sent also as 


Sanctity and Excelsior; (Pale yellow) Framfield - 


Early Primrose, sent also as Southover Yellow 
and Willington Early Yellow; (Yellow) Holli- 
cot Yellow, sent also as Goldfinder and Philip; 
Horace Martin, sent also as Elstob Yellow and 
Maggie; (Orange-yellow) Golden Almirante, 
sent also as Vinstone Bronze; (Bronze) Mrs. 
Jack Pearson and Bronze Goacher; (Chestnut) 
Almirante; (Chestnut-crimson) Red Almirante, 
sent also as Alcalde; (Pink) Normandie; and 
(Purple) Lichfield Purple). 


Croydon Horticultural Society and Entertain- 
ment Tax.—The accounts of the Croydon Horti- 
cultural Society for the year 1923, presented at 
the annual meeting held on November 5, show 
that the Society has a deficit balance of 
£65 9s. 3d. Subscriptions for the year amounted 
to £93 6s. 6d., the total receipts for the year 
being £594 19s. 1d. Unfortunately the Society 
had to pay entertainment tax amounting to 
£65 16s. 6d., which accounts for the deficit on 
the year’s working. Alderman W. B. Southwell 
was elected president for 1924 and Mr. W. E. 
Bream was appointed to succeed Mr. L. R, 
Welstead as Secretary. Mr. Welstead. who has 
been a prominent member of the Society for 
over forty years, was very heartily thanked for 
his long years of faithful service as Secretarv. 


Honour for a French Gardener.—M. Opoix, 
formerly head gardener at the famous Luxem- 
bourg Gardens in Paris, has been created an 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. He retired last 
year, to the great regret of all—colleagues and 
pen alike—with whom he had been asso- 
ciated. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Tues- 
day, November 20: Sevenoaks Gardeners’ Chry- 
santhemum Society’s meeting. Wednesday, 
November 21: Ayr Chrysanthemum show; Hull 
and East Riding Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
show (2 days). Thursday, November 22: Royal 
Botanic Society’s meeting; Wargrave and Dis- 
trict Gardeners’ Society’s meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle ’’ Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Royal Albert Rhubarb.—Wm. Mitchell 
begs to call attention to the above excellent 
variety, which still retains its supremacy over 
all other sorts hitherto produced, being from 
two to three weeks earlier than any kind now 
grown. It has other qualities eminently entitled 
to notice; it is most delicious in flavour, of a 
bright red colour, a most prolific bearer and free- 
grower, with large fleshy stalks, and for early 
forcing is more suitable than any other variety. 
Specimens of this splendid vegetable have been 
inspected and highly approved of by Her 
Majesty, by whose commands it has been intro- 
duced into the Royal Gardens, Windsor. Also 
Mons. Soyer, of the Reform Club, and other 
eminent judges, have declared this Rhubarb to 
‘surpass anything of the kind ever eaten, and 
all the principal growers attending the London 
markets have pronounced it to be by far the 
best in cultivation. In addition. W. M. begs 
leave to observe that this Rhubarb is the same 
as was sold so early last season in Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Cambridge, Brighton 
and other large provincial towns, where it gave 
universal satisfaction by its extreme earliness, 
quality, and beauty. Strong one-year planted 
roots will be sent out at the end of October 
at 2s. 6d. net. Also, Myatt’s Linnaeus. 2s. 6d., 
and Victoria, 9d. each. The usual trade allow- 
ances. Remittances requested from unknown 
correspondents by post-office order, made pay- 
able to William Mitchell, Enfield Highway. 
Middlesex, Post Office, Enfield.—Advertisement 
in Gard. Chron., November 11, 1848. 


Publications Received.—A Report on Goose- 
terry Diseases in Hast Sussex. East Sussex 
County Council, County Hall, Lewes. 


THE BULB GARDEN. 


CALOCHORTI. 


THESE lovely Californian bulbous plants, 
popularly known as Butterfly or Mariposa 
Tulips, deserve a place in every hardy flower 
garden, and are particularly mmitable tor 
lanting in open, sunn itions at the o 
the rook garden phate the soil is well drained. 
They throw up their beautiful, cup-shaped 
flowers in June and July, and for delicacy of 
texture and brilliance of colour they can 
scarcely be surpassed. 

October and early November is an excellent 
time for planting, and the bulbs should be put 
2 inches or 3 inches deep, and about 4 inches 
apart. The soil should be well prepared to a 
good depth, and enriched with a sprinkling of 
bone meal. 


in almost any situation. The present is a 


suitable time for planting. 


SCILLA PERUVIANA. 

Tuts fine plant was introduced from Spain 
about the beginning of the 17th century, and 
was known by old gardeners as the Hyacinth 
of Peru, although probably it is a native of 
Europe. Old John Parkinson, who knew the 
plant well, states that a severe frost in 1607 
killed all his roots of this Squill, so he made 
a journey to Spain in order to renew his stock, 
which was an adventure not lightly to be under- 
taken in those days. He found the plant in 
full bloom in meadows near Cadiz and making 
a fine sight. Thus it is most probable that 
Spain is its native home. X 

The ordinary kind grows some eight or nine 
inches high, and bears dark blue flowers, but 
there is also a white variety not so decorative 





FIG. 103.—CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. T. HANCOCK, R.H.S. AWARD OF MERIT, OCT. 30 
(SEE P. 269). 


It is good practice to plant in such a position 
that the bulbs can be protected against 
excessively heavy winter rains by a sheet of 
glass; but this should be removed as soon as 
ai becomes active in spring. After the 

owering period the same protection may again 
be given if the rainfall is heavy, as, whether 
the bulbs are lifted or left in position, it is 
essential for future flowering that they are 
ripened perfectly. W. Auton. 


MUSCARI “ HEAVENLY BLUE.” 


I wovtp like to draw attention to this early- 
flowering bulb. It was introduced from Asia 
some years ago, and if grown in a mass, as it 
should be, it presents, when in bloom in March 
or April, a most beautiful effect in a rich, dark 
blue, like to that of an Italian sky. But it 
has to me a greater charm than this, for it is 
deliciously scented and well adapted for cut- 
ting, as the flowers last well in water. It is 
no trouble to grow, and seems to increase rapidly 


or showy and not known so well in cultivation. 
The foliage pushes through the ground with the 
advent of the autumn rains and remains green 
throughout the winter. The flowers are 
numerous and arrayed closely around the stalk 
in a pyramidal form; as fresh flowers are con- 
stantly opening, its flowering season, which is 
usually in May, lasts for some considerable time. 
The plant is said to be not quite hardy, but 
I have never given it any protection, and 
although I have it growing in heavy soil that 
is not well drained, it does not suffer either 
from frost or continued rains. A light, sandy 
soil, well enriched with old manure, and a sunny 
position, would probably be more suited to the 
plant. The bulbs are about the size of those 
of an ordinary Daffodil, and increase readily. 
The secret of obtaining good blooms appears to 
lie in a thorough ripening of the bulbs. Thus, 
if this Squill is planted in a hot, dry situation 
such as is afforded Iris stylosa and Amaryllis 
Belladonna reasonable success may be expected. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. T. BARKER, late Gardener to His Grace the DUKE 
Or MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 
Miltonia.—Miltonias of the vexillaria section 
and their hybrids, which were potted soon after 
their flowering was over, will‘now be in active 


growth, and rooting freely. Being well estab- 
lished in the new material they should have 
water afforded them whenever the compost 
becomes dry. Care should be taken that the 
water is not colder than the temperature of the 
house in which they are grown, as there is a 
danger of the roots suffering, and the plants 
getting a decided check if cold water is given 
them. Although strong sunlight during the 
summer causes the foliage to put on a sickly 
hue, at present the plants should be grown near 
to the roof-glass. This will prevent the leaves 
becoming drawn and attenuated; the cultivator 
should endeavour to produce short, robust 
growths, which will produce flowers of the best 
quality in the proper season. A moderately 
moist position in a Cattleya house, or a house of 
the same temperature, should be selected for 
Miltonias, and their surroundings should be kept 
humid, but too much water should not be applied 
direct to the compost during the dull days of 
winter. No attempt should be made tq hasten 
the plants into rapid growth, but keep them 
growing steadily. 


Autumn-flowering Miltonias.—The autumn- 
flowering varieties of M. vexillaria. such as 
Leopoldi and superba, with any of the hybrids 
which have just passed out of bloom, may be 
repotted, if the young growths are of sufficient 
strength and about to develop new roots. 
Should the growths be weak and the plants 
small this operation is best deferred until the 
spring, when the longer days and the more 
genial atmosphere will be more conducive to 
satisfactory growth. The form of M. vexillaria, 
known as robusta, flowers later than the type, 
and may be treated like the autumn-flowering 
varieties. Some of the hybrids are irregular in 
their flowering season, and may have new com- 
post given them whenever the voung growths 
are in the desired condition. Failure with these 
plants is often attributable to the compost being 
allowed to become sour and decomposed. Should 
cold weather prevail, necessitating the use of 
much fire heat, a strict watch must be kent for 
yellow thrips and other insect pests, which are 
very partial to these plants, and will soon dis- 
figure their thin and delicate leaves if not eradi- 
cated. Although the flowers of these plants 
are not much used as cut blooms, the plants 
themselves are most usefn] for indoor decoration, 
where their flowers will last for a considerable 
time, without any harm accruing to the plants. 
especially if they are watered carefully. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. Harttrss, Gardener to Major J. F. Harrison, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 


Pruning.—This work should be proceeded with 
as weather and opportunity permit. Bush 
trees should have their leading shoots shortened 
two-thirds their length. Those left for extension 
(during the summer pruning), and to replace 
some of the taller main stems, mav ke reduced 
to the riper part, and the old stems cut away. 
Although extension shoots should, if possible, 
be selected growing at the same angle as the 
old stem, a shoot with a bad curve will 
straighten itself on all trees except Conifers, 
the woody tissue of the inside curve growing 
about three times as fast as that of the onter 
surface. In training young bush trees careful 
selection of permanent shoots should be made. 
Allow them plenty of rocm in order that light 
and air mav enter the tree freely. Lateral 
shoots should. if not already done, he reduced 
to two or three buds. Spurs should not be 
encouraged to grow too closely together. and 
on older trees a reduction in the number should 
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be made annually, necessitating, as a rule, the 
use of a saw. All saw wounds should be 
trimmed carefully with a sharp knife, and gas 
tar or tree styptic painted over them. 


Bush Fruits.—These become rapidly exhausted 
if attention is nut paid to them, and easily suc- 
cumb to attacks of ‘‘die back’’ disease. A 
liberal supply of rotted manure should be at 
hand. ‘The preparation of this can be done 
when unfavourable weather does not permit of 
ground operations. It is better, if it can be 
done, to prune and clear the ground before the 
manure is put on the land, and it may be 
wheeled to where it is required in frosty 
weather. In pruning bush fruits encourage ex- 
tension shoots to develop to furnish the tree 
with young, vigorous branches. Black Currants 
need a somewhat different treatment to the Red 
or White Currant. The pruning of the Black 
Currants consists chiefly in reducing the old 
fruiting shoots as much as possible, and encour- 
aging shoots of the previous year’s growth from 
the base. These plants are gross feeders and 
require plenty of nourishment. It is often 
desirable, especially in woodland areas, to defer 
pruning Gooseberry bushes until late in the 
spring, because of the fondness of birds for the 
buds of these fruits. 


Silver-leaf Disease.—Where silver-leaf is sus- 
pected the fungus (Stereum purpureum) may 
often be found at the base of the tree during 
November. Affected trees should be burned, 
also the soil around them to the depth of 
2 inches. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By JouN Covtts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 


Winter-flowering Begonias.—Plants in flower, 
if used for greenhouse or conservatory furnish- 
ing, should be given a position at the warmer 
end of the house. This observation applies to 
the Gloire de Lorraine varieties, as well as the 
hybrids resulting from crossing Begonia soco- 
trana with the tuberous-rooted varieties. The 
latter are well represented at present by such 
fine sorts as Mrs. Heal, Fascination and Exqui- 
site. The variety Mrs. Peterson, which belongs 
to the Lorraine section, has dark foliage, and 
ia very effective for house decoration, showing 
up well under artificial Jight. It is rather slow 
growing, therefore it is a good plan to propa- 
gate it now, either from cuttings or leaves; the 
present is a better time to use leaves for propa- 
gating than after the flowering period. 


‘ OOlumnea.—The Columneas include a number 
of beautiful species and hybrids which are very 
useful for the stove or intermediate house. C. 
gloriosa and its variety purpurascens have been 
flowering with wonderful profusion for some 
weeks; the large otange and scarlet, coloured 
flowers seem out of all proportion to the slender, 
drooping shoots thev are produced on. This 
species and its varieties are best grown in Orchid 
baskets, using a compost of rough fibrous peat 
and loam, with charcoal and silver sand added to 
render the compost open. Some of the stronger 
growing species are best grown in pots, using a 
similar compost to that just recommended. C. 
magnifica is best grown in cooler conditions, 
and when in flower stands quite well in an 
ordinary greenhouse: while C. Lemoinei also 
suceceds under the same conditions. The hybrid 
©. Banksit needs an intermediate temperature. 
All the Columneas are easily propagated bv 
means of cuttings dibbled in a bed of fibre and 
sand with slight bottom heat. Most of them 
may also be propagated by dividing the stems 
into short sections and using them as cuttings. 


Episcia fulgida.—This plant, with its beautiful 
foliage and brilliant red flowers, is very useful 
for decorative work. Well grown specimens in 
smal] pots or pans are very suited for table 
decoration; while large plants in pans are suit- 
able for furnishing the stages in the stove. The 
plant may also be grown in small baskets. It is 
easily propagated at any time by means of cut- 
tings inserted in pots of sandy soil, and stood 
in a warm propagating case. A regular supply 
of plants may he had by putting in successional 
batches of cuttings. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By G. TURNER, Gardener to Emir, Lapy Aurra, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

Transplanted Seedlings.—Biennials and peren- 
nials not yet planted in their flowering quarters, 
nor likely to be before the end of the year, 
should be cleared of weeds and decaying foliage, 
and the surface soil loosened between the rows— 
the latter work should be done with a fork 
where the ground is too stiff to use the Dutch 
hoe. Where slugs are troublesome the rows 
should be dusted with well-seasoned soot or old 
lime from time to time. Given open weather 
and a workable soil it pays to get as many of 
these plants as possible in their permanent places 
before the New Year, for they certainly do 
much better than when left until the spring 
before transplanting them. It is not, however, 
always practicable to do so. 


Paeony and Iris.—The foliage of the first- 
named is entirely dead and may be cleared away, 
afterwards pointing over the beds to make them 
tidy. Iris plants, being more or less of an ever- 
green nature, must not be so treated, but simply 
have the decayed part cut off. Owing to their 
spreading habit of growth and rooting, the fork- 
ing of the border should be done lightly to 
prevent unnecessary injury. Most Irises are so 
good natured in their behaviour that no fear 
need be entertained in dividing or replanting 
them where this is desired, 


Sedum spectabile.—This plant stands almost 
alone amongst herbaceous subjects both as 
regards the nature of its growth and the colour- 
ing of its flowers. The flatish corymbs of rosy 
hlossoms provide one of the best effects in the 
border in autumn, beside which they last long 
in good condition. This Stonecrop is easily 
increased by division after flowering, and will 
grow well in most soils. 


Lily-of-the-Valley.—The foliage having died, 
beds of Lilv-of-the-Valley should be made tidy, 
the soil forked over, and then given a mulch of 
old manure. If a new border is to be made 
and planted, work in similar material during 
its preparation. Plant in rows, spacing the 
crowns about 2 inches apart, and give a cover- 
mg of old leaf-mould afterwards. For succes- 
sional purposes it is a good plan to plant some 
erowns in a warm, sunny place, and others jn a 
eoo] and shady situation. Old plants are 
amenable to [lifting and replanting, but in so 
doing the weedy growths should be discarded. 
planting the best pieces only. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. MESSENGER, Gardener to J. A. BERNFRS, Esq. 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 


Early Peach House.—Where ripe Peaches and 
Nectarines are required in April the howe 
should be closed towards the end of this month. 
If the pruning, cte., has not been done alreadv— 
as advised in a previous calendar—the work 
should be attended to at once, When pruned, 
untie the trees from the trellis, and tie the 
shoots into bundles, as this permits ready 
access to the roof for cleansing the woodwork 
and glass, or, if on a back wall. for limewashing. 
If the trees are troubled with scale, the bearing 
wood should be carefully sponged with an insect- 
cide, and the old wood cleansed with a brush 
previous to its being bundled. It is a good 
plan to spray the trees with an insecticide before 
sponging them, as the pest isthen the more easily 
removed, For a slight attack of red spider hot 
water applied at a temperature of 159? will be 
sufficient to clear the trees: but if seriously 
infested use paraffin emulsion, repeating the 
application before tying the trees in position 
again. When doing this work leave sufficient 
space for training in young wood without 
danger of the leaves overlapping each other: for 
the same reason it, is advisable to allow rather 
more space between the shoots on trees trained 
on a back wall. Due allowance for increase of 
growth must he considered; young, vigorously: 
growing trees are often seriously injured by 
tying the shoots too tightly. Clear the surface 
of the border of any rubbish, and examine the 
soil and roots: if these are found to he satisfac- 
tory, simply remove an inch or two ef the snr- 
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delicate texture, as they suffer very much when 
subjected to a dry atmosphere, or draughts, but 
where suitable accommodation can be found, 
they present a very attractive and ornamental 
appearance amongst any collection of plants. 
The inflorescence 1s insignificant, but the foliage 
is superb. 

Amongst the most admired are A. Veitchit 
(Fig. 104), a magnificent Aroid, and without 
doubt the finest and noblest of all, the leaves 
oiten attaining a length from 4 feet to 5 feet, 
with a breadth of not less than one-third of these 
dimensions. ‘lhe waved appearance of deep 
green with a brilliant metallic lustre adds to 
the beauty of the foliage. 

A. Warocqueanuin is a magnificent species 
with leaves 3 feet to 4 feet long, of rich deep 
velvety green, with a light green midrib and 
secondary veins. <A. cristallinum is a very 
striking plant; it grows dwarf and compact. 
and has leaves of vich dark olive-green, with 
the principal veins elegantly banded with silver. 
A. illustre has creamny-white leaves in various 
forms. A. magnificum is a handsome species, 
with large, richly coloured leaves, marked with 
white, and a silvery midrib along the principal 
veins. A. Brownli is another noble species, 
with dark green, shining foliage, on tall stalks. 
This plant is suitable for growing in a large 
stove, or conservatory. 

All the Anthuriums are of easy culture, pro- 
vided they are grown in a suitable temperature 
with a moderately moist atmosphere. ‘They 
should be repotted when necessary in a mixture 
of good turfy, fibrous peat, a small quantity of 
light Joam, a little charcoal if procurable, with 
silver sand added. In repotting the plants use 
clean pots or pans of suitable sizes, and let 
them be well drained with good clean crocks, 
sovering the latter with fibrous peat or Sphagnuin 
moss to prevent the fine sail getting mixed with 
crocks. Press the soil firmly but do not make 
it too hard. Remove all the loose, decayed 
soil. Keep the base of the plant well above 
the rim of the pot, for they will not thrive if 
potted too deeply in the soil. Light is essential 
to develop the leaves, but the plants should not, 
be exposed to bright sunshine. When well 
rooted a covering of thick cushion Moss over 
the soil is beneficial to the roots; which will pene 
trate into the Moss until it becomes a per- 
fect mass of roots. Covering the soil with Moss 
also adds to the smart appearance of the plant. 
The spring is the best time for repotting. The 
plants should be syringed two or three times 
daily in the summer. Be careful not to over- 
water them, especially after they are potted, or 
the soil may become sour before the new roots 
are growing freely. After that stage they will 
need a liberal quantity of moisture until the 
end of the summer, when the supply should be 
lessened, as during the winter months they 
should be kept comparatively at rest. John 
Heal, V.M.H. 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 


EUPATORIUM WEINMANNIANUM. 


ALTHOUGH not a flowering shrub of the 
highest merit, this Eupatorium is very useful, 
aa it flowers late in the year, the large, flat 
clusters of small white blossoms appearing In 
succession throughout the autumn and often 
into winter in favourable weather. The heads 
of bloom, which are nine inches or sọ in 
diameter, are fragrant, and may be effectively 
used for table decoration. They are succeeded 
by the fluffy seed = pappus characteristic of 





_ most species of this genus. 


This shrubby Agrimony is a rapid grower, 
with attractive, glossy, evergreen foliage. It 
makes a bush up to 10 feet in height and as 
much through, but as it grows freely from the 
basa when ent back in March, it may, if 
desired, be kept down to a much smaller size. 
Since it is not hardy everywhere, the frost often 
nips its unripened wood, thus rendering hard 
spring pruning desirable. It is said to need the 
shelter of a wall in the London district, and 
this is probably advisable in all but our milder 
counties. A fairly rich, moist. well-drained 
soil appears to suit it admirably. N. Wades. 
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CYTISUS KEWENSIS. 

This is one of the best members of the large 
tumuly of Brooms. It is of dwarf, rather spread 
ins, habit, and covered jn spring with creamy- 
white flowers. Purchasers should, however, be 
careful to obtain the true form, as some plants 
sold as Cytisus kewensis are not true to type. 
having a stronger habit of growth, and flowers 
of a deeper shade of colour. C. kewensis is au 
ideal shrub for planting on the top of a rockery 
ov bank, and when its shoots droop over the 
edge, there is no more effective shrub for such 
a position. Zè. W. Thatcher. 

DEUTZIA WILSONII. 

THis vigorous growing species, introduced from 
China, has branches which arch gracefully, and 
are covered in due season with large trusses of 
pure white flowers, The foliage is large for a 
Deutzia, Jong and pointed; the young shoots are 
pale green, and contrast well with the brown 
stems of the previous year’s flowering-growths. 
The plant should be staked when young, as 
rough winds are apt to snap the tender, quickly 
growing shoots. As soon as flowering is over 
the old wood should be cut away at the base, 
and the young growths neatly tied in. 


k. W. T. 





THE ROSE GARDEN. 
SINGLE ROSES. 


SINGLE flowering Roses are very popular for 
use as table or room decoration, lending a charm 
of grace and fine effect unsurpassed by any 
other flower, The prizes for decorations at most 
horticultural shows prove the great value of 
this class of Rose, and those with sach art 
shades as are possessed by Jrish Firetlame and 
Irish Elegance, or single Roses with blended 
colours as Isobel, Queen of the Belgtans, and 
Ethel James, never fail to please. Varieties otf 
deeper colour include Waltham Scarlet, Princess 
May and Ulster Standard, whilst Yellow Ulster 
Gem and Mermaid are fine single yellow sorts. 
White single Roses are rare. and the only variety 
I have seen really useful is Simplicity. 


ROSE ELIZABETH CULLEN. 


THis crimson Rose has been under my notice 
for a couple of seasons, and I have high opinions 
of it as a bedder and for furnishing cut blooms. 
The colour is dark crimson; the buds are long 
and pointed, and the bloom is deliciously 
scented. The growth is of moderate strength 
and the foliage is dark green, making it an 
ideal bedding Rose; the habit of growth is 
very regular. The blooms are splendid for use 
in table decorations. Another great point in 
favour of this variety is that the colour does 
not bleach or turn a magenta shade as those 
of many dark Roses do. It is splendid grown 
as a bush and equally good as a standard. 
The flowers are not over full, but it has 
more petals than either Red Letter Day or 
K. of K. G. L. 


ROSE LEONIE LAMESCH. 


YOUR correspondent's eulogy (p. 249) of this 
old Rose is quite refreshing, for it is seldom 
one hears it praised. I have some large bushes 
in my own garden, but most people dislike it. 
and some even go so far as to call it ugly. I 
remember vears ago being told that it was a 
great favourite with Qneen Alexandra, but the 
general public will have none of it. Evidently 
it needs special taste to appreciate it! A. H. 
Pearson, Lowdham., 


ROSE SOUVENIR DE MME. VERSCHUREN 


Turs new Rose is said to have been one of 
the outstanding features of the California Nur- 
serymen’s Association's show. It is the progeny 
of an unnamed seedling from Sunburst crossed 
With Golden Ophelia. According to the 
Florists Exchange, it is one of the finest of 
yellow Roses, and does well both in the open 
and when forced under glass. It is said to 
have the habit of Sunburst, but. is more vigorous. 
The colour of the bloom is cadmium yellow. 
shading to orange, and the flowers are large 
full and of perfect form, | 
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THE IRIS GARDEN. 


IRISES FOR SUCCESSIONAL BLOOMING. 

THE first Iris to bloom in the New Year 
is the pretty, dwarf, bulbous Iris alata, which 
has large blue flowers with a golden crest, This 
species is followed closely by I. Danfordiae, 
with golden flowers. In close succession follows 
I. reticulata, which has rich violet-blue flowers 
that are delightfully scented. 

I, persica has a strange combination of pale 
silvery-blue and sea-green coloured flowers, 
which. are produced during March and April, 
whilst I. histrioides is sky-blue, with yellow 
markings. 

The above are charming when grown in pots 
for the Alpine house, and most effective in the 
reckery, preferring a sharp, gritty soil, and a 
sunny aspect, for preference under a warm wall. 
or in selected pockets on the rockery. 

Iris) pumila, the Crimean Iris, is a very 
desirable dwarf-growing species which flowers 
from March to early May, and it closely re- 
sembles the tal] Bearded Irises in miniature. 
Being dwarf, it is well adapted for growing or 
the rockery, or as an edging to borders, At- 
taining a height of from six inches to nine 
inches, I have seen varieties of this dwarf Iris 
used to good advantage on old walls and ruins. 
making a very pleasing effect. 

Some of the best sorts are Bridesmaid, sul- 
ylur-white; Cyanea, violet-blue and purple; 
lutea; Orange Queen, yellow and orange: 
Princess Louise, soft pearly-blue; Snow Cup or 
Schnaecuppe, snow-white; and Statellae, with 
pretty, globular, creamy-white flowers, which 
have a most delightful fragrance. / 

The Intermedia or May-flowering Irises com 
briso a group of hybrids, the result of crosses 
between the early-flowering Crimean I. pumila 
and the tall bearded I. barbata. The plant: 
aro of medium height (from 12 inches to 18 
inches), and produce large flowers that are 
sweetly scented. This early Iris has a vigorous 
constitution, and is well adapted for planting in 
front of the taller bearded Iris. Brunette, pale 
yellow; Halfdan, canary-yellow; Ingeborg, 
ivory-white; Ivorine, pure white; Prince Victor, 
rich blue; and Walhalla, light blue and purple. 
are all most beautiful sorts, that, will succeed 
in any well drained sunny border. 

The June-flowering, tall Bearded Irises, the 
most popular group, follow the last closely 1 
flower. ‘Their stately habit, and the gorgeous. 
regal splendour of the varied coloured flowers. 
set off by the broad sword-shaped, glaucous 
leaves, render them most desirable garden plants. 
They grow from two feet to five feet tall, and 
will succeed in almost any ordinary ground, yel 
few plants respond more kindly to weil trenched, 
well worked soil, and if lime is absent from the 
staple, the addition of a little of this material 
is very desirable. Their names are legion, an 
the cost of a few of the new varieties is rather 
high, but I may mention a few which were 
noted at a June R.H.S. show, viz., Belladonna, 
self china blue; Cassandra, rosy-violet and 
crimson; Dejah, silvery-blue and mauve; Duke 
of York, blue and mauve; Eden Phillpotts. 
lavender-blue; George Yeld, Apricot-rose an 
rosy-crimson; Harpalion, lavender-bronze 
blue; Lady Sackville, silvery-blue and violet: 
purple; Lord Lambourne, a combination of rosy: 
bronze and madder-crimson; Marjorie Tinley. 
lavender-blue and mauve; Mrs. Marion Cran. 
light rose self; Ruby Perry, dark rose; a” 
Troades, old rose and crimson. Less exper- 
sive sorts include Albatross, white and crimson: 
purple; Alcazar, bluish-violet and purple: 
Ambassadeur, reddish-violet; Aurea and Sher: 
win Wright, two good chrome-yellow varidi 
Bazaria, purple; Benoni, rosy-purple ; ate 
Prince, violet-purple; Caprice, reddish-parp f; 
Clara Curtis, heliotrope and rosy-purp j 
Edward Michael, wine red; Flamenschwer. 
vellow and crimson-maroon ; Hemodus, lavender’ 
blue; Iris King, old gold and usps 
Jacquesiana, crimson-copper and maroon; a: 
Foster, pale blue and bluish-violet; %3 
Tendresse, rosy white; La Neige, snow-W nsi 
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Lord of June, lavender and dark blue; Magni- 
fica, violet-blue and _ reddish-violet; Mdlle. 
Schwartz, pale mauve; Prosper Langier, copper 
and crimson; Rhein Nixe, white and violet- 
purple; Richard II., white and violet; Stan- 
dard Bearer, reddish-purple, and White Queen. 

The best time to transplant the June-flowering 
Irises, including the Intermedia and pumila 
varieties, is immediately after flowering, or 
failing then, during autumn. I have known 
successful planting operations during spring, the 
plants flowering well, but growing dwarfer in 
consequence of late transplanting. It is, how- 
ever, important to remember that the Pogoniris or 
Bearded Irises do not thrive in cold, wet soils; 
they are sun-loving subjects, and should be 
planted shallowly in well drained soils, although 
it is surprising what an astonishing amount of 
neglect they will endure. 

n June and July the Xiphium or Spanish 
Irises give a grand display, and the flowers are 
highly valued for cutting for table decoration. 
The new Dutch or large-flowered hybrids are 
well worthy of attention, their flowers being 
much larger, the growth more vigorous, and the 
flowering fully a fortnight earlier than the 
Spanish type. Iris xiphioides or English Irises 
are later than the Dutch and Spanish, and 
thrive in a much colder and wetter soil. They 
soon become naturalised and bloom well for two 
to three years, when they may be lifted and 
transplanted. The colours are very varied in 
self shades, from white to dark purple, while 
many are beautifully mottled and flecked. 

In July and August the Beardless forms pre- 
dominate, and are well adapted for growing in 
the back row of herbaceous borders, in isolated 
groups in various parts of the border, or for 
planting by the side of lakes, streams or semi- 
moist spots, where they are very effective, 
having handsome grass-like foliage, and tall 
spikes bearing handsome flowers. A selection 
of these Irises includes aurea, yellow; Monnieri, 
deep yellow; orientalis, white; Shelford Giant, 
white with yellow lip; and Guldenstadtiana. 
Iris Kaempferi, the Ficanme Iris, in many 
beautiful shades, is splendid for a warm, sunny 
position by the side of a lake or stream. The 
Siberian Irises comprise another fine group, and 
of this species there are some vastly improved 
varieties, far superseding the old forms, such 
as Duchess of York, dark violet; Lady North- 
cliffe, Mrs. Sanders, Nora Distin, Perry’s Blue, 
Purple Emperor and Snow Queen. W. Logan. 





THE HEATH GARDEN. 


A NATURAL grouping of Heaths and kindred 





plants will give most pleasing results, and if ` 


a wise choice is exercised in regard to varieties 
a continuity of flower may be maintained during 
the greater part of the year, consequently a 
well-planned Heath garden is attractive at any 
season, and for a considerable period of the 
year it is full of beauty. 

If the site for the Heath garden is of an 
undulating nature, the planter starts with an 
advantage, but even on flat land a Heath gar- 
den may be made very attractive, especially 
where Pines and Birches exist with which 
Heaths associate admirably. 

The paths in a Heath garden should be of 
an informal nature, with no suspicion of artifi- 
ciality, and may consist mainly of stepping 
stones around which the growth of the dwarfer 
Heaths should be encouraged. 

The arrangement of planting should be such 
that bold groups of the taller-growing kinds 
and varieties are placed at irregular distances, 
with the dwarfer kinds filling the intervening 
spaces. By this means the flatness of the land 
is broken and the beauty of the garden increased. 

The number of Heaths in cultivation is large, 
and only a very big planting scheme would in- 
clude all the varieties that are worth growing, 
but the following are among the best and in- 
clude varieties for each flowering season. 

Erica australis is a loose, straggling bush reach 
ing a height of 4 ft. or 5 ft. The flowers are 
rich red and remain in beauty from March to 
May. Although not perhaps quite hardy in 


the North, it is perfectly so in the southern 
counties and is an excellent plant to grow as 
its loose growth adds variety among those of 
denser habit. 

E. carnea is one of the best of the dwarf 
kinds; it grows quickly and soon forms a carpet 
6 or 8 inches high. Its season of flowering is 
February to May, during which time its red 
flowers are most attractive. 

E. cinerea, the Common Heath of our moor- 
lands and commons, is a very showy species, 
which grows from 9 to 12 inches high and flowers 
Srofasaly from July to September. There are 
many varieties varying in depth of colour, and 
all are worth growing. 


species, not uncommon in Britain, but well worth 
growing. It cannot fight for its existence like 
many others, but under good conditions grows 
quite freely, and it should have an open position 
where stronger varieties cannot crowd it. Its 
terminal fifloreiesnioee of drooping, pale red 
flowers are very distinct and appear during late 
summer and autumn. 

E. vagans and its varieties are amongst the 
best of the late-flowering Heaths, their season 
extending from August till October. 

Calluna vulgaris, the common Ling, which 
flowers with delightful freedom during August 
and September, has given several varieties which 
are veluatle for autumn display. Among the 





FIG. 105.—FLOWERING BRANCH OF ASIMINA TRILOBA (SEE P. 295). 


E. codonodes is one of the must beautiful of 
the larger-growing Heaths, and quickly develops 
into a large bush with plumose branches clothed 
with bright green leaves. It flowers with great 
freedom, the blossoms being pink in the bud 
but white when open. Its normal season ‘s 
from March to May, but in mild weather 
flowers may frequently be found in winter. 

E. mediterranea is an excellent plant which 
by a little care in pruning and training may be 
grown into a noble specimen several feet high 
and through. It bears its pinkish flowers from 
March to May. E. m. carnea is the best 
variety and the best winter-flowering Heath in 
cultivation. It is a hybrid between E. mediter- 
ranea and E. carnea and flowers more profusely 
than either. This Heath grows to a height of 
15 or 18 inches and spreads rapidly. It fre- 
quently commences to flower in November and 
does not cease until May, and during most of 
this period it is a mass of red bloom. 

E. tetralix is a very beautiful and refined 


most useful of these are alba; Serlei and Ham- 
mondii, pure white; Alportii, crimson; and 
cuprea and aurea with copper and golden leaves 
respectively, these being very attractive in 
winter. 

Daboecia polifolia, the St. Dabeoc’s Heath, is 
exceptionally useful for massing on a large scale. 
The type bears red flowers and there are white 
and red and white varieties, thus giving much 
scope for effective colour arrangements. It 
usually grows from 9 to 12 inches high, but 
under good conditions it is sometimes double this 
stature. The flowering period is a long one, for 
the first flowers open in May and the plant con- 
tinues in flower during the whole summer. In 
the early months the flowers are somewhat 
sparingly borne, but in August and September 
the masses of blooms produce a very fine effect, 
and under favourable conditions the floral display 
is frequently carried on until November or even 
December. W. Auton, Pyrford Court Gardens, 
Woking. 
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ED. TORIAL NOTICES, 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Illustrations.—T7he Editors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings suitable for 
reproduction, of gardens, or of remarkable flowers. 
trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible for loss 
or injury. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by 
sending to the Editors early intelligence of local 
events likely to be of interest to our readers, or of 
any matters which it ig desirable to bring under 
the notice of horticulturists. 








MR. KINGDON WARD'S 
SEVENTH EXPEDITION 
IN ASIA.* 


No. 24.—THE BACKBONE OF THE IRRAWADDY. 


FTER crossing the four rivers which 
A unite to form the ’Nmai-kha, or eastern 
branch of the Irrawaddy (of which, as 
already remarked, the Taron is the greatest) there 
was no more serious climbing left. The whole 
country is one vast reeking jungle, crumpled 
into hills and crawling with rivers. A moun- 
tain range, nowhere attaining 9,000 feet alti- 
tude, still separated us from the basin of the 
western Irrawaddy; but that would be a picnic. 
As a matter of fact, we crossed it and descended 
far down towards the Nam Tisang in the course 
ot a day’s march. 
It was almost uncomfortably hot in the deep 


valleys now, the minimum temperature at the — 


beginning of November never falling below 
50° F., while the day temperatures , exceeded 
70° F. in the shade. But the early mornings 
were chilly, nevertheless, on account of the 
damp mist. The path, though better than any- 
thing we had sampled yet, was not good; and 
as most of the streams were not bridged, it 
was a mercy we had brought no four-footed 
transport. In the rainy season—that is, dur- 
ing eight or nine months in the year—it would 
have been almost impossible to get along. As 
il. was, the river being low, was carried 
over pick-a-back by the natives. The water- 
shed between the eastern and western branches 
of the Irrawaddy is crossed by an easy pass 
at an altitude of about 7,000 feet above sea- 
level. The forest on this range is filled with 
magnificent trees of Tsuga, Oak and Castan- 
opsis; and the Oaks especially were festooned 
with Orchids, which were now breaking into 
flower. A lovely pale purple Pleione, very 
sweet scented, frilled every tree trunk. Another 
genus hung out long sprays of milk-white 
blooms. with chocolate beards. Other trees, 
noticed here were species of Maple and the 
usual Stamineum Rhododendron. The pure 
white flowered epiphytic Maddenii Rhododen- 
dron was also common here, forming clots 
of colour high up in a Babylonian garden of 
Ferns, Orchids, Aroids and climbing plante. 

All the trees were draped with long streamers 
of pale Lichen, which waved gently to and 
fro, like seaweed in a tideway. Their trunks 
were wrapped in Moss. 

From the other side of the pass we had 
a fine view over the endless hill ranges which 
hedge in the Nam Tisang, one of the two 
rivers which combine to form the Mali-kha, 
or western branch of the Irrawaddy; but the 
plains of Hkamti were buried in the clonds. 

However, we were now only nine marches 
from Fort Hertz, and I walked with buogrant 
step. 

No sooner had we crossed the divide and 
entered upon the last long descent into Indo- 
Malaya, than the real climate began to assert 
itself. Jt rained. When we camped in the 
jungle that night fire-flies valsed round us, 
and insect life generally became active. 

On November 9 we went down into the 








® The previous articles by Mr. Kinedon Ward wer: 
published in our issues of Mav 14, June 18, July 23. 
Auenst 29) Semten- ber 3. Octeher R, 29, 1991: Januery 
7. A, Merch 11. 25. April R. 29. Mav 6. 20. Tune 3. 17, 
Julv 1, 15. 22. Angust 5, 28, Sentember 9. 33. Octcher 
7. 21, November 4, 18, December 2, 16. 30. 1922: 
January 13. 27, Fehmarv 10 24. March 10 24, Avril 7, 
21, Mav 5. Tune 2, 23. Ju'v 7, 21, Angust 18, September 
1, 29, Ortober 20, and November 3, 1923 


bowels of the sweltering valley. By the streams, 
within splash of the water, were plots of Im- 
patiens, yellow-flowered and purple, and 
speckled; there were pink and wuhite-tiowered 
begonias in flower also, and the gigantic 
Aeschynanthus grandiflora. Vegetation strug- 
gled and strove everywhere; even the leaves 
of the big trees were crusted with epiphyllous 
Lichens and Moss. The smooth trunks of the 
trees, buttressed at the base with radiating 
plank roots, shot straight up unbranched for 
sixty or seventy feet. Climbing Palms 
abounded, and tall Screw Pines, hoisted up 
on their flying buttress roots. The ground 
was strewn with fallen fruits, which ger- 
minated immediately, or provided food for 
army corps of grubs. Amongst them were 
recognisable the broad thin pods of a Bau- 
hinia, the wheel-shaped schizocarps of an 
Illicium, Nutmegs (Myristica), cones of 
Michelia, at least six kinds of Acorn, Castan- 
opsis, the winged seeds of Securidaca, and 
the nuts of various Dipterocarps, with their 
long, plume-like streamers. 
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FIG. 106.—THE 
IRRAWADDY, NEAR HKAMTI LONG. 


It rained and rained, and the path was an 
appalling quagmire. Crossing the streams, we 
picked up leeches, which are the nightmare 
of the Burmese jungle. 

On November 11 we reached the Nam Tisang, 
and another village. It was four days since 
we had seen a village; it would be four days 
before we saw another; so we made a fuss 
over this one. The Nam ‘Tisang is broad, 
placid, and at this season shallow. Here we 
saw endless seas of Bamboo, and wide plains 
covered with Elephant Grass, and divers Melas- 
tomaceae (Osbeckia spp.) and climbing Fern 
(Lygodium) and Bamboo Orchid. 


After crossing yet another range at 6,000 
feet altitude, we descended to the Nam Ti, 
which is the usual rocky jungle torrent. On 
this range I found Rhododendron vaccinioides 
in fruit, and collected seed of it. (K.W. 5545.) 
The seeds are curious—golden yellow, with 
appendages at each extremity like silken 
threads, instead of the usual wing. Unfortun- 
ately the Rhododendrons met with in this 
jungle are not likely to be very hardy; thia 
applies only to the half-dozen species met with 
since leaving the Taron—namely, R. vaccini- 
oides, R. indicum form, the eniphytie Mad- 
denii, the TIrroratum (R. facetum?) and the 
Stamineum, 


WESTERN BRANCH OF THE 


The epiphytic Orchids at 5,000-6,000 feet 
were a fine sight, one of the commonest being 
a white and yellow Coelogyne. A beautiful 
chocolate Cypripedium was also seen in the 
forest. Unfortunately rain fell without ceas- 
ing and there was no view. 


Amongst the forest trees here were nume- 
rous species of Garcinia, easily recognised by 
their milk-white or bright yellow latex (gam- 
boge); several of them had been tapped for 
the purpose of obtaining this valuable pig- 
ment. Beneath one tree I found a quantity 
of cadmium yellow fruit, and being thirsty 
(and curious) ate some. Each was about the 
size of a Horsechestnut (fruit, not seed), and 
had a soft outer skin, not like the hard outer 
shell of Garcinia Mangostana (Mangosteen); 
the seed was inside. 

Although the Havour was rather tart, it was 
uite a good fruit, and no bad effects followed 
rom eating two. I enjoyed them, and indeed 
marvelled that no one had thought of culti- 
vating them in India or Burma! 


It is almost impossible to distinguish the 
trees in this jungle maze directly—especially 
in the winter. Recourse must be had to in- 
direct methods. In the hills, an open ridge 
sometimes enables one to look down on the 
forest, whence, with the aid of field glasses, 
some trees may be recognised by their foliage, 
or habit, or flowers. Similarly the beds of 
rivers enable one to see tree Ferns, Pandanus, 
Palms and similar unmistakable types of 
vegetation. Birds, monkeys, and even insects 
may furnish valuable clues, though this method 
requires esoteric knowledge. Some species of 
Ficus are betrayed thus. Notched trunks from 
which latex has flowed are useful; better still 
are fallen trees, which bring down with them 
climbers otherwise inaccessible, as well as 
Orchids. But they are not abundant, and 
often do not fall, being held up by lianas. 
Flowers may sometimes be picked up; some 
species bear flowers and fruit at the same time. 
Fallen brancheg and cauliflory are invaluable 
for bringing both flowers and fruit within 
reach of the harassed collector. But by 
far the most generally useful and available key 
to the problem is furnished by the immense 
numbers of fallen fruits of all kinds which 
carpet the forest. From these one can at least 
he certain’ of the genus, and sometimes nf 
the species. 

Of several dozen species of fruit picked up, 
including, besides those already mentioned, the 
flattened one-seeded winged pod of a Derris, and 
the fruit of Sloanea (Tiliaceae), nothing 
was more astonishing than the cast-iron fruits 
of a Parinarium—the fleshless Plum of Indo- 
Malaya. 

The thin curved, plate-like embryo is em- 
bedded in a shell of the toughest wood imagin- 
able. Tt is like iron. The ‘stone ’’—for the 
fruit has a thin fleshy jacket—is two inches 
long. and an inch in circumference. It is 
rounded at the ends like a sausage. A heavy 
blow with a hammer just cracked, but did 
not break, one of these queer Plum stones. 


The method of dispersal—for the species are 
well distributed—is not known. It has been 
suggested that the fruit, falling like a bullet, 
and hitting somebody on the head, causes a 
mild sensation; sufficient at any rate to prompt 
the victim to pick it up, examine it, and cast 
it idly aside. The only other method one can 
suggest—less romantic but possibly, more effec- 
tive--is that it rolls down the steep hills. 
“ Ah!” you say, “ but how did it get up the 
hills? ” 

If the method of dispersal is an unsolved 
problem, the mode of germination appears an 
insoluble one—short of actual trial. How the 
embryo ever gets through that half inch 
armour-plate is a mystery. 

After crossing the Nam Ti we marched 
through the foot hills and in the evening the 
Hkamti plain burst suddenly upon us. We 
stood on a ridge which runs out in a long 
spur to melt down into the nlain below. There 
were sheets of old gold, where the ripening 
paddy caught the sun, and a broad Wade of 
silver for the western Irrawaddy itself. For 
miles and miles the plain spread away to more 
distant horizons, where the mountains began 
again.—F’. Kingdon Ward. 
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KOTES FROM GLASNEVIN 


Tr is many years since we had so much autumn 
colour at Glasnevin; the display lasted for a 
month or more and was a source of much 
enjoyment to visitors. Nearly every deciduous 
tree and shrub was more than usually attrac- 
tive in some way, and I find it bel difficult 
to particularise. Among those specially noted, 
the following are worthy of mention :—Acer 
platanoides Reitenbachii and A. Schwedleri, 
bronzy red; A. nikoénse and A. griseum, scarlet ; 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum, golden yellow and 
crimson; Fothergilla major and F. monticola, 
glowing scarlet; F. Gardeni, golden yellow; 
Berberis Thunbergii, bright crimson; Euonymus 
americanus, cerise pink: and E. atropurpureus, 
coppery red. Many other shrubs were almost 
equally good, especially among the vast number 
of Barberries. named and under number. and 
now the fruits of Berberis aggregata, B. Pratt, 
B. brevipaniculata, B. Wilsonae, B. parviflora, 
B Stapfiana, and others are much in evidence, 
and will keep the display going for somo time. 

There is not quite so lavish a display of 
fruits as usual this year, but Cotoneasters are 
attractive, particularly C. frigida, C. rugosa 
salicifolia, C. applanata, and the older species, 
C. buxifolia and C. rotundifolia. The hips of 
Rosa Davidii and some of its forms and those 
of R. Moyesii are of great beauty. Symphori- 
carpus racemosus laevigatus with its ropes of 
white fruits is also very effective. 

The comparatively mild weather all through 
October was favourable to many late-flowering, 
outdoor plants, with the result that we had, in 
conjunction with the autumn foliage of trees 
and shrubs, a good display of blossom. One 
of the most satisfactory plants in this respect 
is Nerine Bowdenii, of which several forms 
or hybrids have been planted in the borders 
adjoining the plant houses. The first plant 
put out has increased enormously, and this 
year had thirty-four umbels; others, such 
as pallida and Exonia planted later, promise 
to do equally well. No special protection is 
given to these Nerines; they are planted under 
the same conditions as the hardy Crinums, which 
ave a good display in September. The Kaffir 


dily, Schizostylis coccinea, and the beautiful 


pink variety called Mrs. Hegarty, are both 
flowering freely now in the first week of Novem- 
ber. Primula capitata has flowered abundantly 
all through the autumn, especially the robust 
form known as P. Mooreana. Crocuses worthy 
of mention are C. speciosus, C. zonatus, C. 
pulchellus, C. hadriaticus chrysobelonicus, C. 
graecus and C. medius. Colchicums flowered 
profusely, especially noteworthy being C. speci- 
osum, speciosum album, C. giganteum, C. 
Bornmuelleri, C. autumnale plenum, and C. 
antumnale album plenum, the last-named only 
fading now. 
InDoor PLANTS. 

The Camellia House, so-called because of a 
number of Camellias prora in the centre bed, 
together with Rhododendrons and Azaleas, is 
chiefly given up to batches of popular flowering 
plants in season. At present Nerines are the 
outstanding feature. These have long been 
favourites at Glasnevin, many good hybrids 
having been raised by Sir Frederick Moore; 
the collection has also been much improved by 
the addition of some of the best forms from 
the collections of the late Mr. W. E. Gumble- 
ton and Mr. JI. J. Elwes. A group of Impatiens 
Oliveri finds many admirers and Plectranthus 
Mahoni, if not brilliant, is not without interest 
and provides variety. Cylamens, Primuia ob- 
conica, Salvia splendens, Salvia farinacea, Bal- 
sams and Cinerarias give the oright colour 
so attractive to the average visitor at this 
season. 

Orchids in bloom are again becoming more 
plentiful after a more or less quiet time during 
the late summer and autumn. Among the more 
showy kinds now in flower may be mentioned 
Miltonia Leopoldii, Maxillaria grandiflora, Den- 
drobium Phalaenopsis, Coelogyne Mooreana, and 
a fine form of Cattleya labiata acquired through 
Messrs. Protheroe and Morris some years ago, 
and which is carrying two spikes each of four 


large, finely coloured flowers; Cattleyax Browniae, 
C. Iris, C. Bowringiana splendens Cyphers’ var., 
C. Ariel coerulea, L.-C. Canhamiae x Hardyana 
a very beautifully coloured hybrid presented tuo 
the collection by Baron Schréder; Odontoglos- 
sum Uro-Skinneri, Vanda coerulea, the latter a 
plant sent home from Burma by Lady Wheeler- 
Cuffe; Odontoglossum grande and Boldeadram 
vitellinum. Among others less brilliant in colour 
but equally interesting, the following are in 
flower :—Oncidium incurvum album, Dendrobium 
Coclogyne, Tainia sessiliflora, Cirrhopetalum 
gamosepalum, C. ornatissimum, C. Micholitzii. 
Bulbophyllum occultum, B. Mannii, B. Lobbii, 
Cochlioda vulcanica, Masdevallia muscosa. and 
many others of the Chimaera section. J. W. 
Besant. 
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and rugose, the six petals being broadly ovate 
and increasing in length after opening, the 
three outer ones being the larger, spreading 
nnd recurved, while the deciduous sepals are 
ovate, obtuse and concave (see Fig. 105). 


Apart from its interesting flowers, it is quite 
liandsome as a foliage plant; the leaves (which 
give off rather an unpleasant odour when 
crushed) are obovate or acuminate, slightly 
pubescent beneath; the young shoots and leaves 
are covered with rusty down at first. but soon 
become glabrous. 

The fruits are somewhat bottle-shaped, from 
three to five inches long, and contain, when 
ripe, a sweet, yellow, edible pulp. 

So far as I am aware no fruit has ever 
developed on the tree at Cambridge, although 
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FIG. 107.—SPECIMEN OF ASIMINA TRILOBA IN THE CAMBRIDGE BOTANIC GARDENS. 


PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


ASIMINA TRILOBA. 


OnE of the trees of special interest growing 
in this garden is Asimina triloba, the Ameri- 
can Papaw. The specimen in question is pro- 
bably the finest in the country, being over 
16 feet high and 21 feet through. 

The chief interest of this plant lies in the fact 
that it is the only hardy species of Anonaceae— 
usually a tropical family; it is the Custard 
Apple, or Papaw of the Southern, Middle and 
Western United States of America, and is allied 
to the Custard Apple and Soursop of the West 
Indies, although widely different from the true 
Papaw (Carica Papaya). The usually solitary, 
shortly-peduncled, drooping flowers with thick, 
recurved, densely downy flower stalk, are borne 
during May and June on the previous year’s 
growth, and are about two inches in diameter, 
yellowish green on first opening, turning to 
a lurid purple later; they are deepl¥ reticulate 





it flowers freely in most years. The generic name 
seems to have been derived from Assiminier, the 
name applied to it by the early French 
Colonists of America, and although the plant 
was introduced from the south-eastern United 
States so long ago as 1736, it has never he- 
come common in gardens; nevertheless, it is 
well worth growing for its interest. as well 
as its early flowers and handsome foliage. 

Asimina triloba is slow growing when young, 
but develops into a shapely shrub, or small tree 
(see Fig. 107). It apparently abounds along the 
banks of streams in rich soil in its native habitat, 
and that is the position that suits it in this 
country, the tree at the Cambridge Botanic 
Gardens growing beside the pond, and this 
accounts for the tree doing so well. 

Propagation is effected by seeds, when ob- 
tainable, or by layers, and as suckers are pro- 
duced whenever the roots are damaged it would 
appear that root cuttings offer a ready means 
of increase. F. G. Preston, Botanic Gardens, 
Cambridge. 
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SOIL ACIDITY. 


THE following observations on the subject of 
soil acidity may be of value to gardeners 
interested in soil problems, and, incidentally, 
may serve to make clear the mode of use and 
significance of expressions such as ‘‘ hydrogen- 
ion concentration,” used when soil problems 
in relation to the growth of plants (see Gard. 
Chron., Oct. 31) are under discussion. 

In accordance with what is known as the 
‘ionization ° theory, the view is generally 
accepted that many chemical compounds, when 
dissolved in water, break up or ‘ dissociate ” 
into electrically charged particles called ions. 
These may consist of single atoms or of groups 
of atoms. 

Of inorganic compounds—acids, bases and 
salts—many are almost completely, and others 
only partially, ionized when dissolved in water; 
of organic compounds a few, especially acids, 
are markedly, others slightly, and a few not 
appreciably. ionized. Water (H,O) itself dis- 
sociates into two kinda of ions—hydrogen-ions 
(H+) that carry a positive charge of electricity, 
and hydroxyl ions (OH - )—each of which carries 
a negative charge. Acids, when ionized, yield 
hydrogen-ions and another kind of ion repre- 
senting the balance of their constituents; 
alkalies yield hydroxyl-ions and another 10n, 
consisting in each case of the remainder of the 
compound. l 

Observation has shown that the properties 
of substances commonly classified as acids and 
alkalies are directly connected with the 
presence of hydrogen-ions and hydroxyl-ions 
in their respective solutions. Reddening of 
blue litmus, the most widely known test for 
acidity, is produced by hydrogen-ion, and 
hydrogen ions play an important part in most. 
of the chemical changes in which acids take 
part. The amount of hydrogen-ion present in 
a solution is often referred to as the hydrogen- 
ion concentration, and it is evident that this 
must be a highly important feature of the 
solution of any acid substance. l 

Now. the water existing in soil, which, in 
an ordinary well-drained soil, is present as a 
continuous film around the soil particles, does 
not differ in any essential respect from 
ordinary water. Moreover, all soils contain 
substances, both organic and inorganic, that 
are soluble in the soil water, and when dis- 
solved they become ionized to a greater or 
lescer degree. Some of these substances yield 
hydrogen-ions in solution, and so give rise to 
a definite hydrogen-ion concentration in the 
scil water. 

In studying the effect of soil reaction upon 
tle growth of plants, there is good reason to 
heheve that it is of much greater importance 
ty learn the hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
so`l solution than to know the actual quantity 
of acid which is present at any given moment, 

An example may serve to make this state- 
ment clearer:—- 

The usunal method of estimating ‘ fotal 
acidity?” is by “titration.” ae. by the ad- 
dition of an alkaline solution of known con- 
centration in sufficient quantity to neutralise 
exactly the acid originally present. Measured 
in this way, two acids, e.g., citric acid and 
nitric acid, of the same strength require the 
same amounts of alkali to produce neutrality 
in the solutions, i.e.. they contain the same 
total amounts of acid. 

The properties of the two solutions are, 
however, very different; citrie acid being what 
is known as a “ weak ? acid, and nitric acid 
a strong’ acid. As already pointed out, the 
characteristie “acid ? properties depend upon 
the degree of ionization, d.e., upon the propor- 
tion of hydrogen ions present. Citrie acid, 
therefore. is a “ weak ” acid because it jonizes 
only slightly; nitric acid a “ strong” acid 
because it is almost completely ionized in 
solution, 

Thus, although the total amounts of acid 
may be the same, hydrogen-ion concentration 
at any given moment is very much less in the 
CASS ot citrie acid because the greater part is 
present in the un-ionized condition. 

Jt is known that the offeets of acid on the 
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growth of the lower organisms—bacteria, 
moulds, etc.—is due to the hydrogen-ions 
present, and there is every reason to believe 
that the effect of acids on the higher plantg is 
likewise due to hydrogen-ion concentration. 

The estimation of hydrogen-ion concentration 
can’ be carried out with great precision by 
means of delicate and elaborate electrical 
methods. A simpler method, giving results of 
sufficient accuracy for comparative purposes, is 
provided by the use of very sensitive colour 
indicators whose relation to hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration has been previously determined. 

By the use of this simple colorimetric method, 
as it is called, a large number of field observa- 
tions on soil reaction have been made and 
recorded. A small quantity of soil is either 
detached from the roots of a pulled-up plant 
or taken from a known depth, shaken up with 
a little of the purest water available in a bottle 
or in @ tube and allowed to settle. After de- 
canting the clear liquid into another tube, a 
few drops of the appropriate indicator are added, 
and the hydrogen-ion concentration estimated by 
comparison of the colour with that of the same 
indicator in a series of ‘‘standard ” tubes con- 
taining solutions of known hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration. 

Used carefully, the colorimetric method is 
capable of giving, even under field conditions, 
definite information as to soil reaction, and thus 
of providing data as to possible correlation 
between the distribution of species in different 
soils in Nature and the hydrogen-ion concentra: 
tion of the soils in which they are growing. 

It must be emphasised, however, that the 
problems connected with the origin of soil 
acidity and its effects on plant growth, involve 
the study of a number of extremely complex 
phenomena. 

The present position has been summarised by 
Sir John Russell* as follows :— 

“The existence of a hydrogen-ion concentration 
greater than that of water is satisfactory evi- 
dence of the presence of true acids in soils. The 
measurements at present throw no light on the 
nature or quantity of the acids. ... They may 
adversely affect plants or micro-organisms by 
reason of their strength or their quantity. On 
the other hand, the acids themselves may be 
without serious action, The special properties 
of an ‘acid soil’ may result from a lack of 
basicity, whereby : 

“1. Special absorption: relationships appear: 

“2. Lack of calcium may affect plants or 
maoero-organisms 5 

“5. Certain toxic substances, e.g., metallic 
salts may remain effective, which in the presence 
of lime would be thrown out of action. 

“4. Clay may become deflocculated, and there- 
fore assume a sticky condition unfavourable to 
plant growth.” M. C. R. 
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MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


During the thirteen years in which records 
of the rainfall have been kept at my place there 
has vever been such a wet October. There 
were only eight days without rain, the total 
for the mouth amounting to 7.22 inches. The 
gtound, of course, was saturated, and it was 
difficult to find useful work for the men. Even 
ploughing was often impossible, so that prepara- 
tions for planting are delayed. Fortunately, all 
the Apples were picked before the month was 
far advanced, and so escaped the gales. As 
there are indications that the fruit will not 
keep well, most of it has already been sent to 
market, Thus a bad season is practically done 
with, and one’s thoughts turn hopefully to pre- 
Darations for the next. í 








WHERE TO ECONOMISE. 


After such a poor fruit harvest it is necessary 
to economise, and the question is: In what 
direction can it be dono with least prejudice to 
next year’s prospects? Personally, I have no 
hesitation ‘n entting out all winter spraying 
There is no certainty that this does anything 


> Russet, E. J. 
1921, p. l8. 
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beyond cleansing the trees of mossy growth, and 
most of my orchards are clean enough from 
the work of recent years. Then a good deal of 
cconomy in manuring is possible, though one 
cannot feel quite so happy about this. Manures 
have been used freely in recent years, and all 
the trees of bearing age received a dressing of 
“ bud-feeding ” fertilisers in August, so ther 
ought to manage without orgamc manure thi: 
winter, particularly as they have not carried a 
heavy crop during the past season, and in most 
cases have made plenty of growth. Land that 
i» to be planted with trees and bushes ought to 
have been dressed with farmyard manure before 
ploughing; but I shall have to be content with 
the cheaper method of putting a mulch round 
each tree after planting. 


Revracinc Brack Currants. 


To replace the Black Currants grubbed o 
account of reversion, I am getting a fresh stuck 
of bushes from Norfolk, where the crop is 
grown with such success. Most of them are of 
the old French variety, which is popular in that 
district; but I am going to plant a small field 
with Boskoop Giant. This variety had been 
given up on account of its susceptibility to bud. 
mite, but nothing tried since has equalled it for 
size of bush and crop on land which is not really 
well suited for Black Currants. Growers tell 
me that it now reverts badly, but I fancy all 
varieties do that. 


OFFSET IMPLEMENTS. 


The need for economy in labour since the war 
has stimulated the invention of implemente for 
use in fruit plantations. The plantation plough, 
with head and handles that can be set off at an 
angle, so that the horses and man can walk 
clear of the trees, is now quite an old friend. 
A cultivator working on tho same principle 1A 
new, however. I have one, and find it quite 
easy to manage once the horseman’s prejudice 
against anything rew hag been overcome. This 
cultivator hag a disc at the rear of the tines, 
which helps to keep it straight; and there is 
no difficulty in running it close =p? the stems 
of low half-standards, or even bushes with a 
short leg. 

Another useful implement used by many 
growers is a spring-tined cultivator with a disc- 
rudder attachment. I have seen this used with 
great success under quite low bushes, and no 
implement cculd be closer to the ground, The 
object of sguch implements, of course, 1$ te 
reduce the work of digging and hoeing to 4 
minimum, and so save expense. Personally, 
do not care for ploughing amongst fruit {rees 
more than is absolutely necessary, for fear of 
injury to the roots. If there is a dry spell in 
the autumn, in which the ground can be got 
clean by surface cultivation, there 1s no need to 
plough; but when the autumn is wet, like the 
present one, there is no chance of cleaning 
operations, and the land is soon green with 
weeds. There is then nothing for it ‘but to dig 
or plough. I think it is best to leave the weeds 
alone for the winter, as they act as a cover m 
and prevent the washing away of soluble plan 
foods, which are returned to the soil, with a 
wood deal cf added organic material, if the 
weeds are turned under the ground in early 
spring. è 

SILVER-LEAF DISEASE, 


I have always imagined that I was bound. 
under the Silver-Leaf Order, to cut out all 
Plum wood carrying silvered foliage, and this 
has been done every year before the specified 
date. Jt appears, however, that growera are 
not obliged to do this. They are cnly ordered 
to cut out and destroy dead wood. This tS. 
of course, sound common sense, because it * 
only on dead wood that the fungus car 
fructify ani become a danger. In the charas- 
teristic silver stage it does no harm, and 
growers can please themselves as to whether 
they allow living silvered branches to remain 
or not. They must decide for themselves 
which is the wiser policy. Messrs. F. T. 
Brooks and H. H. Storey, whose research 
work on this disease is well known, state that 
it is difficult to give explicit advice on this 
point, With Apples, in which the rate of 
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natural recovery is high, it is, they consider, 
generally inadvisable to remove silvered 
branches unless they are actually beginning 
to die back. With Plums, the advisability of 
cutting silvered branches away depends entirely 
upon circumstances. If certain branches have 
just begun to be affected, these can often be 
removed with advantage to the rest of the 
tree, provided that the wood actually in- 
fected is cut away. If, however, the tree is 
generally silvered, the fungus probably exists 
in the trunk, where it cannot excised, and 
the only sound policy is to wait until the 
tree begins to die back, or alternatively to 
recover, 

Silvered branches often bear much fruit, 
and there is no danger of infection 
from them until they die back. Anything 
which promotes the growth and general well- 
being of the tree is considered to encourage 
natural recovery from silver-leaf, which means 
that drainage, soil cultivation, and manuring 
must all receive attention This, with the 
removal and destruction of dead wood and 
the prompt dressing of all wounds to prevent 
infection, is the most we can do at present 
against this disease. As a dressing, ordinary 
coal tar is probably best. If applied care- 








and I think they might give us some new 
Apples worth growing for market to compete 
with imported fruit. Worcester Pearmain 
naturally suggests itself as one parent, and 
there are several other red Apples whicn 
might be crossed with it. Gascoyne’s Scarlet, 
Ben’s Red, Devonshire Quarrenden, Baumann’s 
Reinette, Paroquet, Reinette Rouge Etoilée, 
and possibly Newton Wonder are some that 
occur readily to the mind. 


STAKES ror FRUIT TREES. 


The wet season (in my district) and high 
winds have proved very trying to the stakes 
supporting young trees. Many have had to 
be substituted by fresh ones. There is a great dif- 
ference in the lasting qualities of stakes. By 
far the most satisfactory that I have tried 
are made from Spanish Chestnut poles, which 
abound in local woods. But even amongst 
these there are differences which can hardly be 
accounted for. In one plantation the stakes 
lasted until the trees had long outgrown the 
need for them, and even then could hardly 
be broken off. In other cases they have 
needed replacing after a few years. I am 
told that it depends on the rate of growth 
of the poles. The best are those that grow 
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FRUIT REGISTER. 


APPLE LODDINGTON PEARMAIN. 

Ar the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on the 30th ult. Mr. J. George Wood- 
ward brought before the notice of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Committee a little-known Apple 
named Loddington Pearmain, which jis illus- 
trated in Fig. 108. Mr. Woodward stated that 
he received grafts from which his trees were 
raised from Mr. Fred Smith, of Loddington, 
Linton, nr. Maidstone, and he named the variety 
Loddington from the place of its origin. Mr. 
Smith was not able to give the parentage, or, 
indeed, state from whence he had derived this 
appie, but it had, in Mr. Woodward’s opinion, 
sufficient merit to warrant its perpetuation, and 
he raised some trees which are still in existence 
at Barham Court. Beyond these trees there are, 
we believe, but few others in cultivation. That 
so high an authority on fruit as Mr. Woodward 
should consider the variety worthy of more ex- 
tended cultivation is high testimony of the merits 
of this Apple, which might be considered a late 
Worcester Pearmain, for it resembles that variety 
in shape and has high colour, but the base of 
the fruit is marked with a considerable amount 





fully, it does little or no harm to the sur- 
rounding bark. Stockholm tar has been found 
to be of little use against silver-leaf, 


Rep APPLES. 


If there are any pomologists at work in this 
country with the aim of giving us new Apples 
expressly for market culture, they ought to 
make colour the first consideration. It is all 
very well to talk about educating the public 
to appreciate flavour disguised under an un- 
attractive skin. The discriminating people 
who can be appealed to in that way are too 
few to be worth catering for. In order to 
compete with the highly coloured imported 
fruit, we must have red Apples. The only 
Apple which people buy freely for its flavour 
is Cox’s Orange Pippin. The public do 
seem to have learned that this cannot be 
beaten for quality. Apart from this variety, 
it is colour that scores. There is never the 
least trouble ın selling red dessert Apples at 
a good price. I have a few trees of Fearn’s 
Pippin which were loaded with fruit this year. 
This has no flavour except acidity, but it has 
a brilliant colour. The salesman returned me 
10s. per half-bushel for these Apples, one of 
the best returns I have had this year. Most 
of the new Apples that are introduced have 
Cox’s Orange Pippin as one parent. The 
object of most raisers is evidently flavour 
and quality. Let them aim at colour instead, 


FIG. 108.—APPLE LODDINGTON PEARMAIN. 


slowly on somewhat poor land, and are con- 
sequently hard and composed largely of 
“ heart wood.” One thing I do know, and 
that is that creosote is a far better dressing 
than tar for the points of stakes, giving con- 
siderably longer life. The dressed portion 
should extend above the ground level, for it 
is just at the surface where the stake is most 
likely to rot. 


A Loox Rovunp. 


A walk round the farm, now that the trees 
have been cleared of fruit, makes one hopeful 
for next season. The trees have made good 
recovery from the severe attacks of pests and 
diseases experienced in the spring. Most ot 
them have made plenty of growth, and the 
leaves are hanging on late. There may, ot 
course, be some doubt as to whether the wood 
has ripened well, for with me it has been a 
wet season throughout; there has been none 
of the drought experienced in many districts. 
There is a lot of dead wood, due to brown 
rot, to be cut out of Plums of some varieties, 
but they have made no lack of new shoots to 
replace it. 

Fruit buds on Apple, Plum, afid Pear trees 
show up conspicuously. Young trees have made 
plenty of good growth, and are a pleasure te 


prune. Bush fruits also are full of strong 
growth, notably Black Currants. Markei 
Grower. 


of russet. The tree is of erect habit and pro- 
duces very large leaves. Mr. Woodward informs 
us that the branches form plenty of spurs and 
that the cropping is most regular. The size- 
typical specimens are illustrated—is suitable for 
dessert purposes, being neither too large nor too 
small, 

This Apple keeps in good condition until 
the end of January, but it is best eaten as soon 
as it is gathered from the tree. Those who enjoy 
a soft-fleshed Apple will find this variety very 
palatable just now, but from specimeng before 
us we are inclined to think that kept mach 
longer the flesh would be mealy. The core is 
of rather small size. 

Although Loddington Pearmain will not rank 
amongst the finest of late dessert Apples, it will 
appeal to those who desire an Apple of similar 
size, shape and colour to follow Worcester Pear- 
main, a variety which is a great favourite with 
the general public; its fine red colour should 
satisfy Market Grower in his appeal for new 
market varieties with rich colouring. 


APPLE BUSHY GROVE. 


ALTHOUGH it was stated in our report of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting on the 
31st ult. that this Apple was included in the 
trial of commercial varieties at Wisley, we 
understand that this is not correct. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 


Floral Decorations.—I was pleased to read the 
note by your correspondent, H. W. Henning 
(p. 256), on the subject of floral decorations as 
it applies to gardeners in private service. Mr. 
Henning is quite right when he states that 
apparently the only way for young gardeners 
of the present day to become eflicient in this 
very necessary art, is to take service for a 
time with some good firm of florists. There is, 
however, one other source from which a keen 
aud observant young man should be able to 
gain an insight into at least one branch of this 
art, namely, table decoration, and that source 
is horticultural exhibitions. And yet, who 
would contend that the style of table decorations 
seen at exhibitions is of any real practical value 
for the decorator in private service? Excluding 
the big National Societies, such as the National 
Rose and Chrysanthemum Societies, I have seen 
first prize exhibits in these decorative classes 
which, could they have been removed and 
piaced in some well-appointed dining-room, 
would look perfectly incongruous, both as re- 
gards the quality and diversity of material 
used, and also the receptacles in which they 
were arranged. Who, for example, would 
tolerate the now very antiquated epergne in 
which a mixture of three or four varieties ot 
flowers are often arranged at shows, and draped 
with various trailing subjects, as a centre-piece 
to their dinner table? Such schemes may 
appear very pleasing to the uninitiated, but 
surely they would not appeal to those of artistic 
tastes. Such, at least, is my opinion, and I 
speak from a fairly wide experience, gained 





ofttimes through the sacrifice of many hours of 


leisure. My object in writing is because I 
feel that horticultural societies might weli 
endeavour to encourage something more practi- 
cal and of more educational value in their 
decorative classes; a point, by the way, that I 
have often insisted on in committee. It would 
be interesting and instructive to know the 
views of other practical men on this subject. 
Practical. 


Aconitum Fischeri.—In my note on autumnal 
flowers (page 248) I write in error of Aconitum 
Wilsonii, whereas the species I meant to indi- 
cate was A. Fischeri, Reichb. The two species 
flower simultaneously, but the latter is more 
profuse in bloom. Diberi Maxwell, Monreith. 


Holland Park Hal] Show.—I have not been 
surprised to read the correspondence from ex- 
hibitors and intending exhibitors at the autumn 
fruit and vegetable exhibition of the R.H.S. 
on October 2, 3 and 4. I agree with Mr. Car- 
penter (p. 266) when he states that he is voicing 
the opinions of many, in thanking you for your 
article in Gard. Chron., October 13, which has 
resulted in letters from several well-known ex- 
hibitors. I had intended exhibiting in at least 
five Grape classes had it not been for the earher 
closing of the date for entries. I wrote to the 
Secretary of the R.H.S. on September 15 for 
a schedule; instead of a schedule I received a 
postcard, stating that entries for the autumn 
fruit show closed on August 30. Many will, I 
am sure, agree with me that to close the entries 
fivé weeks before the date of exhibition is 
ridiculous. Had I entered the collection of nine 
dishes of fruit on August 30 I should have 
been obliged to have cancelled my entry, owing 
to the unfavourable weather we experienced dur- 
ing September for the keeping and finishing of 
my fruit. I have heard from several exhibitors 
of former years who expressed disgust and sur- 
prise at the early closing of the entries. The 
disadvantages and inconveniences of the Holland 
Park Hall are not a few, and unless a more 
suitable hall can be found for the holding of 
the R.H.S. general autumn exhibition, 1 am 
certain exhibitors and visitors would prefer an 
exhibition of autumn fruits, such as we have 
had in former years, at the R.H.S. Hall, Vincent 
Square. J. Lock, Oatlands Gardens, Wey- 


bridge. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETE NATIONALE D’HORTIOULTURE 
DE FRANCE. 


THE outumn exhibition or the above Society 
was held trom October 25 to November 4, in 
the usual place, namely at Cour la Reine, 
which, by the way, is now scarcely” large 
envuga to accommouate the numerous vistors. 
The exhibition was tavoured by fine weather, 
and was a great success. 

The Grand Prix d'Honneur, given by the 
President of the Republic, was awarded to 
MM. Satomon, of Thomery, tor their exhibit 
of Grapes; it would be dithcult to imagine 
anything finer than the truits shown by this 
firm. 

NOVELTIES. 

Numerous Certificates of Merit were awarded 
for new Chrvysanthemums—no fewer than 
torty-five, of which nineteen were won by MM. 


VILMORIN, and ten by Mme. MARIIN, of 
Champiguy. Some varieties which should 


prove of value are Le Gévaudan, pink; La 
Limagne, white; Le Senonais, gold and brown 
(all these from MM. Vilmorin, Andrieux et 
Cie.); Chrysanthémiste  Sadarnac, pink; 
Gaston Clement, brown with gold reverse; 
Ministre Chéron, reddish brown (these from 
Mme. Martin); Tapis Violet and Phare, pink 
with large petals, known as ‘‘ market varie- 
ties,” raised by M. Morin, of La Rochelle; 
Mme. Jeanne Serre, white shaded with pink 
(M. Féron); Petit Paul, a pale pink sport 
from Undaunted (M Laveau); and Yvette 
Lochot, pure white (M. Lochot). 

Three Certificates of Merit were awarded 
for Carnations, all to MM. Ipor rer DURIEUX, 
of Croissy sur Seine, for the varieties Mme. 
Albert Henriot (bright pink), Mme. Paul 
Lévolier (bright salmon), and Sénégalais (gar- 
net red). <A Certificate of Merit was also 
awarded to MM. VACHEROT AND LECOUFLE for 
Nephrolepis Maurice Vacherot, a graceful 
Fern with fronds delicately curled. 

MM. Lizk, ot Nantes, showed a new Aralia, 
A. Lizei, with bandsome foliage, recalling that 
of a large-leaved Ivy. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


MM. VILMORIN, ANDRIEUX ET CIE., of Paris, 
had the largest non-competitive exhibit of Chry- 
sunthemumes (see Fig. 109), occupying all the 
central portion of the large tent, and brighe- 
ened by thuwer-covered arches. On each side 
Were groups of pot-plants in a number of 
varieties, some in ordinary form, some trained 
as pyramids, and some (single-flowering kinds) 
cones. In the centre were grouped the un- 
named novelties presented for award. Among 
the varieties best represented in the exhibit 
were Petite Elise, white; La Beauce, yellow, 
Te Médoc, pink; G. Laplace, salmon pink; 
Admiral Beatty, pinkish white, and Louisa 
Pockett. 

The firm of M. Trurravut, of Versailles, 
arranged half a dozen immense conical erec- 
tions, over 12 feet high, each composed of a 
considerable number of plants of the same 
variety, for example, Ami Paul Labbé, russet; 
R. C. Pulling, yellow; Captain Fox, red with 
russet centre; Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, white; 
and Undaunted, pink with paler reverse; the 
whole was composed of flowers of excellent 
cultivation, and very neatly set up. 

The Horticultural College of the City of 
Paris (Professor M, Pinette) showed a very 
fine set, some cultivated in the ordinary way, 
and some disbudded, including La Beauce; 
Sharpe’s Beauty, russet; Pluie d’Argent, a 
fine white border variety; and Colonel Linel, 
reddish brown with a yellow centre. From 
the firm of FER«RD, of Paris, came a large 
and very fine group of single varieties, grouped 
hy colour in well-arranged masses, and in- 
cluding Caennais, pink; Orléanais, yellow; 
Poitevin, pale pink; and Robert Laumonnier, 
garnet red. 

M. Larne, of Thiberville (Eure), sent cut 
flowers of very large size, among which were 
James Stredwick, yellowish pink; Baby Guy, 
pure white; and General . Castelnau, pink 
M. Iocnor, of Pierrefitte, had Mrs. G. Monro. 
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deep red, and Majestic and Rayon d'Or, boti 
yellow. M. FeERon, of Garches, exhibited 
some enormous blooms of R. C. Pulling, Am 
Paul Labbe, Mrs. Drabble, Edith Caveil, and 
others; while MM. LEVEQUE sent trom their 
nurseries at Ivry a fine lot of plants in puts, 
comprising René Piot, white; Emile Rodrique 
white with greenish centre; and Presiaent 
Poincare, pinkish white. MM. Nonin, Chaul- 
lon sous Bagneux, showed President Millerand, 
brown, with paler reverse; Daily Mail, yellow: 
and W. ‘Turner, white. 


SUNDRY PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


As there had been no frost to spoil them, 
MM. Cayrkux Et LE CLERe were able to show 
a very fine group of cut Dahlias, comprising 
the best up-to-date varieties; the new deco 
rative kinds, with rigid stems showing well 
above the foliage, included Maine. Victor 
Cayeux, bronzed yellow; Mme.  Sans-iéne, 
pink; Augustinus, pink; Florise, yellow; Cay 
Clerc, bronzed yellow; Mare Aurvau, a tne 
pink; ond the Cactus varieties Ibis, orange, 
aud Colibri, pink tipped with white. 

MM. Nonin, of Chatillon sous Bagneux, also 
showed a tine collection of Dahlias, including 
Mme. Diesny, lilac-pivk; Porthos, mauve- 
violet; Orange Bowen, brownish yellow; and 
Gaston Clément, bright red (a Cactus variety). 

There were several interesting groups of 
Carnations, notably those of MM. Ipor ET 
Durieux, of Croissy sur Seine, who showtd 
Souvenir du Capitaine Thuilleaux, red car- 
mine; Verdun, garnet; Mme. Alexis Idot, 
salmon pink; of M. Locmor, Pierretitte, who 
had Alsace and Président Viger, both pink; 
and of MM. VACHEROT ET LEcOUFLE. of Boissy 
St. Leger, who showed Marie Lecoufle, mauve- 
pink; Marie-Louise, pure white, and M. 
Jeannet, deep garnet red. 

M. AUBERT-MaILLe, of Tours, had a fine 
exhibit of Cyclamens; and the usual specialists 
in tuberous Begonias, namely, MM. BILLARD. 
du Vesinet, and VALLERAND, of  ‘Taverny, 
exhibited excellent Begonias in brilliant colours. 

There were a number of first-class exhibit: 
of Roses, notably by MM. Levesque er Fits, 
of Ivry; M. Honore DeEFRESNE, of Vitry; and 
MM. Nonin, of Chatillon sous Bagneux, the 
last showing the beautiful new Rose America. 

Greenhouse foliage plants were excellently 
shown by M. Cuny, head gardener at the 
Luxembourg Gardens, in Paris; his group 
comprised beautifully cultivated specimens ol 
Cyclanthera bipartita, Philodendron Soumi, 


Sphoerogyne, Cinnamonum, Anthurium cristal- 


linum, Dracaena Rotheana, Heliconia illustris, 
Codiaeum B. Comte, and C. aurea Regeli. 

M. Weiss, of St. Cloud, arranged a pretty 
“Japanese” scene, in which Thuya obtusa, 
fruiting Skimmia, Picea excelsa pendula, and 
other suitable plants were used effectively; 
and M. E. Turenaut, of Paris, had made 4 
pleasing little rock garden. l 

As in former years, the Orchid Committee 
of the Society had combined, and showed a 
collective exhibit, in which were particulariy 
noticeable Brasso-Cattleya l'Yser, with pink 
labellum finely fimbriate (Maron); B.-C. 
Souvenir de Maneyrol, deep pink labellum 
(Maron); B.-C. Mirabeau, deep pink, with 
paler divisions (Maron); Cattleya Nankin. 
yellow, with pink-bordered labellum (Maron); 
C. Fabia x aurea, a beautiful deep 
red (Dr. Gratiot); and Brasso-Cattleya Mar- 
guerite Fournier x Austerlitz, with deep red 
labeħum. g 

The Julien Potin Cup for the finest Orchi 
shown was nwarded to Laelio-Cattleya Car 
mencita var. Saint James (garnet-red labellum, 
chamois-yellow segments) shown by M. PERRI, 
of Clamart. M. Bert, of Bois-colombes. a 
hibited the fine Cattleya Marie Bert. with pi 
labellum edged with white and white petals. 
There was an excellent display of Cypripedinms 
from the houses of the Luxembour gardens 
including C. Abel Chatenay, C. Bultel, 
and C. Mme. Albert Février. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


The exhibits of fruits were numerour er 
very good As already mentioned, the Gran 
Prix d'Honneur was won by the firm : 
SaLomon for Grapes, exhibit including 8u¢ 
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varieties as Alphonse Lavallée, Alicante, 
Muscat of Alexandria, Angelino, and Cornichon 
Blanc. 

Other important exhibits were those of MM. 
Crovux ET Firs, of Châtenay; MM. NOMBLOT, 
of Bovrg-la-Reine; MM. Moser, of Versailles: 
and MM. CHAUFFOUR, also of Versailles. Among 
the trade exhibits of commercial varieties, 
perhaps the most important was that of the 
MONTREUIL HORTICULTURAL Society, including 
enormous fruits of Pears Doyenné du Comice, 
Beurré Clairgeau, Beurré Diel, Passe-Crassane, 
Olivier de Serres, and Doyenné d’Hiver; 
Apples Calville Blanc; and Apples Api, Belle 
de Pontoise and Grand Alexandre decorated 
with various inscriptions. 

The students of the Arboricultural Course 
at the Luxembourg Gardens sent an interesting 
exhibit, and so did the growers’ association 
at Thomery, who showed a fine lot of Grapes 
Chasselas de Fontainebleau. M. DURAND, of 
Bagnolet, showed dessert fruits, including 
Apple Api d’été, Pear Doyenné du Comice, 
and Peach Salway; and M. GERMAIN, formerly 
an actor at the Palais Royal Theatre, had 
some enormous fruits, notably two Pears of 
the variety Belle Angevine, from the same 
cluster, which weighed together over eight 
pounds. 

Vegetables were chiefly represented by an 
important group from the firm of VILMORIN, 
which was very ornamental in the diversity 
and beauty of the products composing it. 
There were baskets of Cauliflowers, diamond- 
shaped displays of Chicory, and Savoy Cab- 
bages bordered with Chili, Pimento, etc., 
in addition to several Cucurbits—Gourds of 
Touraine, Mammoth Pumpkins. and Vegetable 
Marrows, one of the last measuring more than 
a yard and a half in length. 

MM. Trurravt, of Versailles, also showed 
a fine collection of vegetables, decorated with 
Chili Beets and fruits of Physalis Franchetii, 
and including some giant Potatos. The 
HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE at Igny showed a 
varied collection of very fine vegetables, 
notably the pink Malaga Batata; and M. 
Picarp, of Courville (Eure et Loire), had an 
interesting display of Colocynths of highly 
ornamental (spotted, ‘warted, and striped) 
varieties. 

Trained fruit trees, a Parisian speciality. 
were well to the fore. MM. Nomstot, of 
Bourg la Reine; MM. Crovux, of Châtenay; 
MM. Moser, of Versailles; and MM. Cuavr- 
FouR, also of Versailles; all showed excellently 
trained trees in every variety of shape and 
form. Among the exhibits of ornamental trees 
and shrubs, the most notable were those of 
M. Leconter, of La Celle Saint-Cloud; M. 
THUILLEAUX, also of La Celle Saint-Cloud : 
and M. MARTN-LECOINTE, of Louveciennes; 
some fine specimens of Cupressus Lawsoniana 
Gloire de Boskoop, Picea Kosteri, Cotoneaster 
Franchetii, Abies Pinsapo pendula, Euonymus 
radicans Silver Gem, Ilex Aquifolium marginata 
alba, and Taxus baccata elegantissima were 
roted. 4. M. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 
PROVIDENT. 


_ THe monthly meeting of this society was held 
in the R.H.S. Hall on Monday, November 12, 
Mr. T. R. Butler presiding. Six new members 
were elected. 


Sir Wm. Lawrence, Bt., notified his intention 


of becoming an honorary life member, while also 
Messrs. John Russell, Ltd., and Mr. H. G. Dick 
have become honorary members. Two members 
withdrew interest from their deposit accounts 
amounting to £4 13s. 7d., and four members 
over the age of 70 years withdrew £140, which 
still leaves one member with over £100 to his 
credit. The sum of £27 12s. 11d. was passed 
for payment to the nominee of one deceased 
member. 

Dental and surgical grants were made to four 
members, amounting to £10 3s. 3d., and the 
applications of eight other members were dis- 
cussed. The sick pay for The month on the 
ordinary side amounted to £57 18s. 11d., on 
the State section to £51 9s. 6d., and maternity 
claims to £12. The Treasurer stated he had a 
balance in hand of £1,072 15s. 2d. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


NoveMBER 13.—On the occasion of the meeting 
held at Vincent Square, Westminster, on the 
above date, there was a bright exhibition, but 
the hall was not so well filled with exhibits 
as on recent occasions. Chrysanthemums, Car- 
nations, Orchids, dwarf Conifers, Violets, Grapes 
and Apples were the principal features. Novel- 
ties were few in number and the awards by the 
Floral Committee were made exclusively to 
florists’ varieties of the Chrysanthemum. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), Sir F. W. Moore, Messrs. Jas. O’Brien 
(Hon. Secretary), Gurney Wilson (Assistant Sec- 
retary), R. Brooman White, C. J. Lucas, Arthur 
Dye, F. K. Sander, H. H. Smith, H. G. Alexan- 
der, C. H. Curtis, H. T. Pitt, W. J. Kaye, 
Richard G. Thwaites, J. Wilson Potter, and 
Stuart H. Low. 

A Silver-Gilt Lindley Medal was awarded to 
Odontoglossum Purple supe or (The Czar x 
Dusky Mdnarch), from H. T. Pitt, Esq., Ross- 
lyn, Stamford Hill (gr. Mr. Thurgood). The 
plant shown was the original specimen which 
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were included. ~Sophro-Cattleya Sir- Mervyn 
Buller (C. Empress Frederick x S.-C. Welles- 
leyae) has charming salmon-rose flowers with 
ruby-red lip; and among the Brasso-Cattleyas 
were several distinct forms, whilst in the yellow 
Laelio-Cattleya section, which was well repre- 
sented, L.-C. Golden Oriole Low’s variety was 
prominent. A specimen of Dendrobium Phalaen- 
opsis Schréderianum had many graceful sprays 
of flowers. 

Messrs. Cowan AND Co., Southgate, received 
a Silver Banksian Medal for a very compact 
group in which Cypripediums were the main 
feature. The novelties were Cypripedium 
Charlestonii (Charlesworthii x Lord Ossulston), 
a very distinct and pretty flower, and C. Cly- 
temnestra (Aeson giganteum x Gaston Bultel), 
a hybrid well worthy of its good parents. On- 
cidium flexuosum with its pretty yellow sprays 
was at the back of the group with a selection 
of Brasso-Cattleyas, for which the firm is noted, 
good Laelio-Cattleyas, the new L.-C. Nanon. the 
favourite L.-C. Dodona in two very dissimilar 
forms; and yellow Cattleyas, among which was 
one of the best ©. Venus. The white and 
purple C. Hassallii alba was also well shown. 





FIG. 109.— VIEW IN THE PARIS OHRYSANTHEMUM EXHIBITION. 


had previously secured a First-Class Certificate, 
but which a large majority of the Committee 
considered such a superb hybrid as to be worthy 
of an exceptional award. The flowers are of 
perfect shape and of the largest type of Odonto- 
glossum. They are coloured dark velvety purple 
with a narrow but distinct fimbriated white 
margin, the front of the labellum being white. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Odontoglossum Ithone (Aglaon x Dusky 
Monarch), from Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND 
Co., Lrp., Haywards Heath. A fine cross be- 
yond compare in its section. The plant bore 
a grand spike of eleven flowers of perfect shape, 
the greater part of the surface being dark claret- 
red with white margins, and two oblong, win- 
dow-like silver blotches in each segment; an 
unusual arrangement of colour. 


GROUPS. 


Messrs. Stuart Low anD Co., Bush Hill Park, 
and Jarvisbrook, Sussex, were awarded a Silver 
Banksian Medal for a very interesting group 
containing a good proportion of novelties, one 
of the best of whieh was Brasso-Cattleya Rosy 
Glow (C. Leda x B.-C. Mrs. J. Leemann), a 
grand, rosy-mauve flower with glowing yellow 
disc to the broad-fringed lip. Cattleya Annette 
(chocoensis alba x Warscewiczii var. F. M. 
Bevrodt) was shown in several fine white forms 
with Tyrian purple lip, and other white forms 


OTHER EXHIBITS. 


Messrs. J. anp A. McBean, Cooksbridge, staged 
a collection in which their best plant was L.-C. 
Profusion var. Majestic, a fine form of that 
which secured an Award of Merit at the last 
meeting. There were also the new white Catt- 
leya Warscewiczii Fairy Queen, which has a 
very pretty rose-tinted lip; the white Cattleya 
Brenda, Miltonioda Hilda and other good hybrids. 

Messrs. ARMSTRONG AND Brown, Orchidhurst, 
Tunbridge Wells, sent their new Laelio-Cattleya 
Ensign (L.-C. Orion x C. Fabia), a well-formed 
rosy-mauve flower with a purple band on the 
petals, and a ruby-red lip. 

Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, showed a mag- 
nificent form of Brasso-Cattleya Boadicea var. 
Verulam (B.-C. Digbyano-Schréderae x C. War- 
scewiczii Sanderiana), with two fine. rose-pink 
flowers with soft yellow disc to the lip. 

Messrs. CHARLESWORTH AND Co. showed a fine 
form of their Vuylstekeara Edna _ (Miltonioda 
Harwoodii x Odontioda Charlesworthii) with a 
heavy spray of red flowers. 


Floral Committee. 


Present: Mr. H. B. May (in the chair), Sir 
W. Lawrence, and Messrs. W. J. Bean, Arthur 
Turner, H. J. Jones, J. Jennings, C. R. Fielder, 
D. B. Crane, W. B. Gingell, Chas. E. Pearson, 
E. A. Bowles, G. Reuthe, John Heal, George 
Harrow, Jas. Hudson, W. B. Cranfield, H. V. 
Warrender, Clarence Elliott, Reginald Cory, C. 
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Williams, W. Howe. J. F. McLeod, Montague 
€C. Allwood, J. B. Riding, and W. Baker. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. J. Palmer.—This is a 
very large pure white single variety with slightly 
drooping tips to the pointed florets. 

Chrysanthemum Norman.—A handsome rich 
golden yellow single variety of good size and 
fine form. The florets are broad, but the 
“eve” is rather prominent. 

Chrysanthemum Miss Joyce Moore.—A bright 
crimson-scarlet single variety belonging to the 
large-flowered section. The colour is particularly 
rich and bright. 

Chrysanthemum Pink Beauty.—Yet another 
large-tHowered single variety, in which the colour 
is deep pink, with a white zone round the eve. 
‘These four varieties were shown by Mr. G. Car- 

.PENTER, West Hall Gardens, Byfleet. 

Chrysanthemum Radiant. — A _ reflexing 
Japanese variety, with broad florets that make 
up a compact head. The colour is golden bronze. 
Shown by Mr. H. J. Jones. 


GROUPS. 


Chrysanthemums were distinctly the most im- 
peat floral feature in the hall. Messrs. W. 
WELLS AND Co. set up a very handsome and 
imposing collection. Their tall stands contained 
a large number of exhibition Japanese varieties 
of great size and verv high qualitv. The princi- 
pal varieties were Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, white; 
Mrs. F J. Fleming, Mrs. R. C. Pulling and 
‘Wm. Rigby, yellow; Mrs. Harold Wells, crim- 
son amaranth; Majestic, golden amber: and 
Louisa Pockett, white. tinted with mauve. 
Amongst the smaller Japanese varieties were 
White Cheer, Golden Butterfly and Primrose. 
Besides these Messrs. Wells and Co. displaved 
a goodly selection of the best singles. and several 
very decorative Anemone-flowered varieties (Sil- 
ver-Gilt Flora Medal). 

In another part of the hall Messrs. Kerri 
‘LUXFORD AND Co. arranged a very attractive 
collection of Chrvsanthemums. Their exhibition 
Japanese varieties included Sulphur Queen, 
Majestic, Dr. J. M. Inglis, purple amaranth with 
golden reverse; and Rona Bavlis, blush pink. 
Single-flowered varieties were also freely shown 
and in equally good quality. These included 
Florizel, dull cardinal; Caledonia, mauve: Nona, 
white; and Sussex, yellow. A couple of vases 
of mixed Pompons contained flowers of the tiniest 
‘size, yet perfect of form, and charming colouring 
(Silver Flora Medal). 

Mr. F. G. Woop included some decorative 
vases: of such Chrysanthemums as Golden Mar. 
vel and Emperor, with his miniature rock gar- 
dens (Bronze Banksian Medal). and Messrs. 
Baxers, Lro.. had vases of similar types in 
association with shrubby Veronicas, Erigerons 
-and Helenium cupreum Crimson Beauty. 

A very beautita collection of Nerines was 
staged by Messrs. BARR AND Sons. They showed 
several distinct types of this valuable cool 
greenhouse bulb, and of them all, N. Aurora, 
which may be described as a rich pink N. 
Bowdenii, was decidedly the most prominent. 
This was the largest spike of all, vet very grace- 
ful and delicately beautiful. N. Albatross. 
N. Ariel and N. Ariadne of N. undulata type 
embraced some lovely shades of colour. Of these 
‘the larger-flowered type N. Lady Acland, rose; 
N. Nancy, deep pink; N. Mrs. Thursby, deep 
salmon; N. Red Hussar; and N. Mrs. Molesworth, 
rose cerise, were of great value (Silver-Gilt Bank- 
sian Medal). Many plants of Nerine were also 
staged by Mr. G. REUTHE, and although thev 
were not of such merit as the foregoing, there 
‘were many desirable varieties amongst them. N. 
Prince of Orange, N. flexuosa alba, N. flexuosa 
major, N. Plantii Jaxifolia and several N. un, 
dulata varieties were very graceful. Mr. REUTHE 
also set up a small coliection of alpines in pots 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Carnations of considerable merit were shown, 
and these were chiefly of the perpetual-flowering 
type, though Messrs. ALLWoop Bros. included 
some very decorative vases of their Dianthus 
Allwoodii. Amongst their Jarger varieties were 
Laddie, George Allwood and Mrs. Walter Hemus. 
pink shades; Maine and Sunshine, yellow; and 
the fancy, Chintz (Silver Flora Medal). 

In the centre of a group of Carnations set up 
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by Messrs. STUART Low AND Co. were several 
vases of the beautiful pink variety, Hon. Nita 
Weir, Eileen Low, of similar colouring; Brilliant, 
Red Ensign and Sir Mackay Edgar, crimson 
shades, were also especially good (Silver Bank- 
sian Medal), Mr. C. ENGELMANN included such 
valuable sorts as Donald, Tarzan and Topsy, 
crimson shades; White Enchantress and White 
Wonder in his display of Carnations (Bronze 
Flora Medal). Some very good plants of Primula 
obeonica in three or four varieties of distinct 
colours were shown by Mr. E. H. Catser, who 
also staged a decorative batch of greenhouse 
Cyclamen with Ferns in variety (Silver Flora 
Medal). 

Violets of especial merit were contributed by 
Miss E. Heatucore. These were named ‘‘ The 
Eastfield Princess of Wales,” and were charac- 
terised by exceptional length of stalk, large 
size of flower, deep colour and delightful frag- 
rance (Bronze Flora Medal). Mr. J. J. KETtLy 
had a good variety of Violets, both singles and 
doubles, and also showed vases of both types 
in pale blue colour (Silver Banksian Medal). 
Mrs. Lucas also contributed Violets. 

For the most part the hardy plant exhibitors 
stayed excellent little Conifers suitable for plant- 
ing in the rock garden. Mr. G. G. WHITELEGG 
had a good variety of Junipers, Cupressus, Pines 
and Firs, with a pretty group of Primula capi- 
tata (Silver Banksian Medal). 

The Orprncton Nurseries Co. staged similar 
Conifers (Silver Banksian Medal), Mr. J. 
KtInkert had well-trained topiary specimens 
(Bronze Flora Medal), and the Misses HOPKINS 
had an interesting little collection of hardy border 


plants. 

Just inside the entrance Messrs. L. R. Rus- 
SEL, Lrp.. had an attractive collection of hardy 
shrubs. Besides several well-coloured ‘‘ Silver-”’ 
Ivies there were Cotoreaster pannosa and 
Skimmia janonica hearing brightly coloured 
berries, standards of Euonymus latafolius alba, 
Mex Pernevi and Corokea virgata (Silver 
Banksian Medal). 

Mr. Errsma J. Hicks again showed vases of 
the splendid pink H.T. Rose America. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present : Messrs. Jos. Cheal (in the chair), 
W. G. Lobjoit, H. S. Rivers. Geo. F. Tinley, P. 
D. Tuckett, W. F. Giles, F. Pateman, A. Bullock, 
É. Neal, F. Jordan, N. F. Barnes, Ed. Beckett, 
G. Reynolds, H. Markham, W. H. Divers, E. A. 
Bunyard, H. N. Rawes and J. Wilson. 


Three or four seedling Apples were sent for 
award, but none was coniidered of sufficient 
merit. The most promising was a seedling named 
C. B. Stiby sent by Mr. T. MacPuam, County 
Education Office, High West Street, Dorchester. 
The samples shown were of uneven size, some 
small, others large; the largest fruit was very 
handsome, with pale yellow skin prettily flushed 
with red on the sunny side. The variety is said 
to keep until June, and the Committee recom- 
mended that it should be seen again in that 
month. The variety Lord Lambourne, which 
Messrs. LaxTon Bros. has shown on one or 
two occasions in the competition for the Bunyard 
Cup offered for the best flavoured Apple, was 
recommended for inclusion in the trial of com. 
mercial varieties at Wisley. 


Messrs. J. CHFEaL ann Sons showed two old 
Sussex Apples named Nannie and Forge, both 
of attractive appearance and of a size suitable 
for dessert purposes. It was stated that a tree 
of Nannie variety in Messrs. Cheal’s nursery 
produced a crop of thirteen bushels this season. 
Hogg describes it as a dessert Apple of excellent 
quality, and when in perfection a first-rate fruit. 
Forge is stated to be a cottager’s Apple par 
excellence in that part of Sussex which is conter- 
minous to Surrey and Kent. It originated at 
Forge Farm, near one of the old forges in the 
iron districts of Sussex, near Crawley. 

A Seedling Potato with red skin, of the Mr. 
Bresse type, with somewhat deep eves, was 
shown by Mr. J. Brenanan, The Gardens. Gar- 
gunnock, Stirlingshire. Mr. Buchanan stated 
that the variety was earlier than Puritan and 
immune to wart disease. The Committee recom- 
mended the variety to be tried at Ormskirk, 
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GROUPS. 


Some excellent bunches of Muscat of Alexan. 
dria Grapes and of Cooper’s Black variety, were 
shown by the Hon. Vicary Grpss (gr. Mr. E, 
Beckett). There were eighteen bunches of Mus. 
cat of Alexandria, and the largest weighed close 
on four pounds. All the bunches were shapely 
and the berries large and well finished. Ther 
were, in the opinion of many, some of the best 
Grapes exhibited this season. There were sir 
bunches of Cooper’s Black, and these were 
arranged, three at either end, for the Grapes 
were displayed on attractive stands, like minia- 
ture easels, in a single row (Gold Hogg Medal). 

Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons showed a very ex- 
cellent exhibit of Apples, comprising in all 
sixty-six distinct varieties. The exhibit was 
tastefully decorated with sprays of berried 
shrubs, and autumn-tinted foliage. Conspicuous 
place was given to the variety Crawley Beauty, 
fruits of which were exceptionally good this 
year. One of the showiest varieties was Paro- 
quet, a magnificently coloured Apple and of 
pleasing appearance generally. Other sorts 
worthy of mention are Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
Herring’s Pippin, Gascoyne’s Seedling, Fearn’s 
Pippin, Lord Derby, American Mother, Duke 
of Devonshire, London Pippin, Sandringham and 
King of Tompkin’s County (Silver Hogg Medal). 





Trial of Dwarf Tropaeolums, 

The following awards have been made by the 
Royal Horticultural Society to Dwarf Tropaeo- 
lums after trial at Wisley. 

AWARD OF MERIP. 

Fireball sent by Messrs. NUTTING AND SONS, 
Lrp., London. 

HIGHLY COMMENDED. 

Empress of India, sent by Messrs. J. CARTER 
AND Co., Raynes Park. 





NATIONAL OCOHEYSANTHEMUM. 


AT the meeting of the above Society’s Floral 
Committee, held at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, during the afternoon of November 12, fifty 
new Chrysanthemums were submitted for con- 
sideration, and so high was the general quality 
of the varieties shown that no fewer than six- 
teen First-Class Certificates and four Commenda- 
tions were awarded, the successful varieties 
being as follow :— 

FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 

Pink Beauty (V.1.A.).—A_ large, single 
variety of graceful form; the colour is pink, with 
a white zone around the eye. l 

Mrs. J. Palmer (V.1.A.).—A pure white, 
large-flowered single variety with numerous and 
substantial florets. 

Miss Joyce Moore (V.1.A.).—A large- 
flowered single variety, but not of such large 
size as some others exhibited. It is of good 
form and brilliant crimson-scarlet colouring, 
being one of the most vividly coloured single 
varieties we have yet seen. 

Norman (V.1.A.).—In this variety the 
florets are broad, well arranged, and form a 
very attractive flower, which is of deep gold 
colour. 

Miss Golby (F. 1.A.).—A large-flowered bright 


chestnut-red, single variety. 


Mr. P. Matcham (II. 1.B.).—An attractive 
medium-sized Japanese variety of graceful form 
and with chestnut-brenze colouring. 

Miss A. Wishey (V.1.A.).—In_ this large- 
flowered single variety the florets are broad 
and regularly disposed. The colour is deep gold 
lightly tinted with bronze. The foregoing seven 
varieties were exhibited by Mr. G. CARPENTER, 
West Hall Gardens, Byfleet. . 

Isolde (II. 1.B.).—A pleasing Japanese variety 
of useful decorative size and light buff colouring. 

Heloise (V.3).—A dainty and _ altogether 
charming Anemone-single variety of medium 81 
and exquisite salmon-rose colouring. It appears 
to be very free-flowering, and should provide 
a colour which is often required by florists. 
These two varieties were exhibited by Messrs. 
Cracc, Harrison anD CracG, Heston. 


NOVEMBER 17, 1923. 





Amber Queen (II. 1.B.).—A medium-sized 


Japanese variety of the decorative type, with 
slightly drooping and moderately broad florets. 
The colour is golden fawn or apricot. Shown 


by Mr. H. Poutton, Pippbrook, Dorking. 


Mrs. Harold Wells (II. 1.A.).—A very large, 
incurved Japanese variety of full exhibition size. 
The broad and pointed florets are ivory-white, 
but the whole flower has a tint of very pale 
green. 


Duchess of York (II. 1.A4.).—A large Japanese 
variety with reflexing and drooping florets. The 
colour is a rich purplish-crimson, and the flowers 
have a velvety appearance. These two varie- 
ties were shown by Mr. H. SHoesmiTH, Woking. 

Bernard Hicks (V.1.A.).—A_ fine, large- 
flowered single variety of deep rich crimson 
colouring. The flowers are of good .form and 
carried on excellent stems. Shown by Mr. T. 
STEVENSON, Cowley. 

Nona (V.1.A.).—A particularly fine, large- 

wered, single variety with very broad, pure 
white florets which make up an attractive 
flower of excellent form. 


Mr. A. Robertson (V. 1.A.).—A very large 
single variety, a trifle loose in form, but of fine 
deep pink colour. 

Sulphur Queen (II. 1.A.).—An immense in- 
curved Japanese variety of largest exhibition 
size and light sulphur yellow colour. These 
three varieties were shown by Messrs. KEITH, 
LuxForD AND Co., Harlow. 


CoMMENDATIONS. 


Flavia (V.2.A.).—A very pleasing free- 
flowering single variety, with slightly cupped 
flowers with broad florets and of a pleasing 
bronzy-orange shade of colour. Shown by 
Messrs. Cracc, HARRISON AND CRAGG. 


Sunburst (II. 1.B.).—A bright and attractive, 
medium-sized Japanese variety, of considerable 
decorative value, and the colour, as officially 
given, is salmon terra-cotta. This variety was 
placed before the Committee under the name of 
Crusader, but as that name is already in use, 
Sunburst was substituted. Shown by Mr. H. 
SHOESMITH. 


Red Rover (II. 1.B.).—Another attractive 
Japanese variety belonging to what is popularly 
known ag the decorative section. It has firm 
florets, good form, and is of bright chestnut- 

colour. Shown by Mr. H. J. Jonzs, 
Lewisham. 

Mrs. F. J. Yarrow (V. 1.A.).—An effective, 
large-flowered single variety of brilliant chest- 
nut-crimson colouring, but its stems are rather 
too thick, and its foliage over large to satisfy 
the modern requirements for a decorative single 
Chryaanthemum. Shown by Mr. A. ROBERTSON, 
St. John’s Wood. 


SHEFFIELD CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


NOVEMBER 9, 10.—The Drill Hall, Edmund 
Road, Sheffield, is a spacious, unheated build- 
ing, and at ordinary times uninviting. But on 
the above dates, when Chrysanthemums were 
to be seen at their best, it presented a feast of 
glorious colour, for nowhere is interest greater 
in these autumn flowers than in and around 
the city of steel 

Unfortunately the open classes attracted few 
entries, which in view of their numbers at pre- 
vious shows may perhaps be accounted for by 
the unfavourable season, for the prize money in 
some cases has been increased, and in no single 
instance has it been reduced. Disappointment 
was freely expressed at the absence of any 
entry in the decorated fruit-table class fur which 


£5 is the first prize, and vegetable growers’ 


especially missed the entries from the south, 
for these have always been a great attraction. 
Fortunately, trade displays were more in evi- 
dence than we have seen them since the war, 
and very fine were the gold medal exhibits of 
all types of Chrysanthemums set up by Mr. H. 
Woolman, Shirley, Birmingham; Messrs. W. 
Artindale and Sons, Sheffield; Messrs. Brock 
Bray, Ltd., Sheffield; and Messrs. Seagrave and 
Sons. Sheffield; and the Carnations from Mr. 
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C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden; Cyclamen from 
Messrs. W. Artindale and Sons, and the monster 
Onions shown by Messrs. Dickson and Robin- 
son, Manchester, which were also awarded gold 
medals. Occupying one side of the hall, the 
Sheffield Wholesale Traders combined to set up 
an interesting display of all kinds of English 
and foreign fruit, while the English Apples 
from Messrs. Lowe and Shawyer were perhaps 
the finest ever seen in bulk in Sheffield and 
commanded a ready sale. 

The principal open class was for 8 vases of 
Japanese Chrysanthemums, in 8 varieties, 3 
blooms in a vase, for which £9 was the first 
prize; this brought only two entries, and Mr. 
H. Wootman, Shirley, was awarded first prize, 
his blooms being amongst the best ever seen in 
Sheffield. Some of his best varieties were Rye- 
croft Triumph, a fine rich crimson showing no 
reverse; Queen Mary, Victory, Mrs. E. Tickle, 
Majestic, Mrs. A. Davis, and Mrs. B. Carpen- 
ter. G. CHAMBERS, Esq., Manor House, Pilsley 
(gr., Mr. C. Bowyers), was a creditable second 
prize-winner with Queen Mary, Mrs. A. Davis, 
and Mrs. G. Monro amongst his best blooms. 
No entries were forthcoming in the classes for 
5 red or pink Japanese blooms, and none for 
5 white flowers. Mr. W. E. HYDE, however, 
was awarded a second prize in the class for a 
single vase of yellow Japanese blooms. In- 
curved flowers were well shown by local 
amateurs, and as there was no competition from 
a distance, Mr. C. FLETCHER, Mr. A. 
FLETCHER, and G. CHAMBERS, Esq., easily led 
in the order given. Substantial prizes were 
offered in the class for 6 vases of decorative 
varieties; Ist, Mr. WM. FLETCHER; 2nd, Mr. 
W. E. HYDE. 

The class for a basket of Chrysanthemums 
arranged for effect provided keen competition 
amongst three exhibitors; lst, Mr. W. SMITH; 
2nd, Mr. E. P. AITKEN; 3rd, R. Dyson, Esq., 
Fairfield, Rotherham. A class that always 
attracts attention is the one for a display of 
single Chrysanthemums to occupy a table space 
of 20 ft. by 4 ft. Following up a long series of 
successes, Mr. H. WOOLMAN again secured first 
prize. His was a wonderful effort, embracing 
all the leading varieties in the best possible con- 
dition, noteworthy amongst them being Coronet, 
Bronze Molly, Mensa, Catriona, rs. W. 
Smith, a fine white Bertha Fairs, Sweet Auburn, 
Phyllis Cooper, and Absolute, probably the 
most fascinating single introduced. Mr. W. E. 
HYDE won second place, and for a local effort 
his was a really good one. A new class was 
this year provided by the Bridgewater 
Nurseries, Ltd., for 9 vases of large-flowered 
singles, 6 blooms in a vase, open to all except 
trade growers. Two competitors, both local, 
contested for a good prize, and the winner, 
R. Dyson, Esq. (gr., Mr. H. J. Nicholson), put 
up an even set of well developed blooms. The 
best varieties were R. Godfrey, Esme ‘Waters, 
Bronze Molly, Susan, and Sweet Auburn; 2nd, 
Mr. W. E. HYDE. 

Interest in the district classes was centred 
round the one for 12 Japanese blooms, in not 
fewer than 6 varieties, to be staged on boards. 
Out of six entries Mr. C. FLETCHER was placed 
first with blooms which would not have been 
out of place in the open classes; 2nd, Mr. G. 
Hopkinson; rd, Mr. A. FLETCHER. The 
class for 6 vases of singles also resulted in a 

competition; lst, Mr. G. HOPKINSON; 
2nd, Mr. H. W. WALLERS; drd, Mr. E. HYDE. 

The fruit classes were confined to local 

wers. R. Dyson, Esq. (gr., Mr. H. J. 
Nicholson), scored for white Grapes, and C. 
Dixon, Esq., Sandygate, Sheffield, won in the 
black Grape class. Apples and Pears were only 
of medium quality, and the entries poor. Local 
growers also had matters all to themselves in 
the vegetable classes. For a collection arranged 
for effect on a table space of 7 ft. by 4 ft., Mr. 
C. HYDE took first prize with a moderate collec- 
tion. Competition was keener in the class pro- 
vided by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
where Mr. E. HYDE again proved successful ; 
2nd, Mr. C. MAXFIELD; rd, Mr. C. H. 
WILFRED. Second and third prizes only were 


` awarded in Messrs. Webb’s class. 


Altogether there were over 700 entries, and 
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the amateurs’ and cottagers’ classes were weil 
represented, the quality of both flowers and 
vegetables being distinctly good. 


BRIGHTON AND SUSSEX HORTICULTURAL. 


NoveĮmsER 6 AND 7.—Ihe enterprising and 
highly successful Brighton, Hove and Sussex 
Horticultural Society held its annual Chrysan- 
themum Show in the Dome and Corn Exchange 
on the above dates. The exhibition was one „f 
the finest we have ever seen at Brighton, and 
it was so extensive that the Committee will 
have to seriously consider the advisability of 
securing a larger hall for the show and aiso a 
better-lighted one. The great platform under 
the Dome was splendidly uecorated with Chrys- 
anthemums, Palms and other flowering and 
foliage plants grown and arranged by Capt. B. H. 
Maclaren, the Superintendent of the Brighton 
Parks, who is also Vice-Chairman of the Society's 
Comunittee. 

It was with regret we learned that Alderman 
J. Colman is retiring from the position of Presi- 
dent, an office he has held with great distinction 
for a period of twenty-one years; we under- 
stand that A. Cooper Rawson, Esq., the local 
Member of Parliament, is to be his successor 


FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 


The Silver Bowl presented by the President, 
Alderman Jeremiah Colman, for the best two 
dozen Japanese blooms in not fewer than eighteen 
varieties, staged on boards, was won by F. E. 
Ricuakps, bsq. (gr. Mr. G. Tyler), Coombe 
Hall, East Grinstead, whose effective stand of 
fine flowers included capital specimens of A. F. 
Tofield, General Petain, Majestic, W. Turner, 
Princess Mary, Louisa Pockett, Lady Talbot. 
Mrs. A. Davis, and Helen Margerison; 2nd, C. 
CuHanpiess, Esq.; 3rd, Mr. W. H. Arran; five 
entries. 

The best set of twelve Japanese blooms, dis- 
tinct, on boards, came from F. E. RICHARDA, 
Esq., who had an even set in which the TANE 
varieties were Majestic, F. 8. Vallis, A. F. 
Tofield, Mrs. H. Tysoe, and Mrs. J. Gibson; 
2nd, F. W. CmiuveRrs, Esq.; 3rd, Mr. W. H. 


PTED. 

The best six Japanese blooms in one vase were 
shown by F. E. Rıcmarps, Esq., who had big 
flowers of Thorpe Beauty, Mrs. G. A. Tickle, 
F. 8. Vallis, Mrs. J. Balmer, Lady Talbot and 
Louisa Pockett; 2nd, Mrs. W. H. Aprep, Broad- 
water, Worthing; 3rd, C. CHAaNDLESS, Esq. (gr. 
Mr. F. W. Chilvers), Sherrington Manor, Ber. 
wick Station. 

There was a very keen competition in the 
class for three vases of Japanese blooms, five 
flowers of one variety in each vase. F. E. 
RicHakps, Esq., won the premier award with 
huge examples of General Petain, Mrs. R. Lux- 
ford, and R. C. Pulling; 2nd. Mrs. J. T. Kex- 
warp, Lewes; 3rd, Mr. W. H. Aprep; there 
were six entries, and if the back row of vases 
had been raised a foot or so, the effect of 
the class would have been greatly improved. 
Mr. Aptep led in the class for three vases of 
single varieties, and Mr. RrcHarps continued his 
successful career by winning first prize for six 
Japanese blooms in one large vase, with Mr. 
Aprep second. There were three tables of single 
varieties, and these made an effective display - 
the best flowers were shown by Mr. APTED, and 
his general arrangement was good; 2nd, Messrs. 
Eastwoop anp Son, Downs Nurseries, Hassocks ; 
3rd, Mr. E. W. Reap, Third Avenue, Brighton. 
Messrs. Eastwoop led for a table of Carnation 
blooms with a capital display of popular sorts. 
Mr. J. C. Reeves, Puck’s Croft, Rusper, was 
the most successful exhibitor in the class for 
a dozen single blooms arranged in a vase; 2nd. 
Mr. E. W. Reap. 

Kirst prize for a basket of Chrysanthemums 
was awarded to Mrs. Swann, Warninglid, Hay- 
wards Heath, for a design in yellow blooms; 
2nd, Miss Eastwoop, Hassocks; 3rd, Mrs. HALL, 
Southover Street, Brighton. 

The judges awarded the Wm. Balchin Cup 
(value fifty guineas) to Mr. W. H. Aprep, as 
first prize in the class for a circular group o! 
Chrysanthemums. Mr. Apted certainly had the 
best flowers and arrangement, but each of tho 
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three competing groups left much to be desired 
in the matter of elegant dispiay; 2nd, W. H. 
Voxin, Esq. (gr. Mr. W. J. Scott), Beechwood, 
Withdean; 3rd, Mr. E. W. Read, Hove. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


F. W. Carvers, Esq., led in the class for 
two bunches of black Grapes with large clusters 
of Alicante; 2nd, Lt.-Col. P. R. PAPILLON (gr. 
Mr. E. Carpenter), Crowhurst Park, Battle, with 
very heavy bunches of the same variety; 3rd, 
Mr. W. H. Aptep, with Gros Colmar. 

Mr. A. H. Parsons, Lewes. showed the best 
basket of twelve culinary Apples—Lord Derby— 
and was also first prize winner in the class 
for four dishes of dessert Apples. The same 
exhibitor was similiarly successful in the class 
for four dishes of cooking Apples, distinct, with 
fine fruits of Lord Derby, Hawthornden, Pleas- 

ood’s Nonesuch and Newton Wonder. Mr. 

ARSONS was also first prize winner in the class 
for two dishes of culinary Apples, winning with 
Gloria Mundi‘ and Warner’s King, but had to 
take second place to Capt. ALMACK (gr. Mr. 
R. W. Wheare), Danny Park., Hurstpierpoint, 
for two dishes of dessert Apples. 

Messrs. Sutton’s special prizes for a collection 
of six kinds of vegetables wero won in order 4s 
named, by Lt.-Col. P. Papinton and Mr. J. C. 
REEVEs. 

Mr. J. Carrey, Mallory House Gardens, Lewes, 
excelled in the class for a dozen Onions with 
very fine specimens of Ailsa Craig; 2nd, Capt. 
ALMACK; 3rd, Mr. A. H. Parsons. Magnificent 
Leeks were shown by Mr. G. Grove, Grantham 
Road, Brighton; Mr. M. Goocuer and Mr. P. 
PruppEN, who won prizes in order as named. 
Beets, Parsnips, Cauliflowers, Celery and Potatos 
were all extensively and well shown, but there 
were few Carrots. 

In other classes for vegetables the principal 
prize winners were Mr. F. J. Bonney, Princess 
Crescent, Brighton; Sergeant WgEELER, Princes 
Road; and Lapy Branp (gr. Mr. Down), Little- 
dene, Lewes. 


Non-CompetrrivE ExuHrits. 


These were numerous and beautiful, the most 
notable displays being those of Chrysanthemums 
from Messrs. Kerra Luxrorp anp Co.; Mr. Jas. 
Box, who had Chrysanthemums, hardy flowers 
and fruits; Messrs, BALCHIN AND SONS. a group 
of flowering and foliage plants and floral de- 
signs, including a lighthouse composed of white 
Chrysanthemums; the BARHAM NURSERIES, fruit ; 
Messrs. J. CHEAL AND Sons, flowers and fruits; 
Messrs. Surron anp Sons, a fine display of 
Potatos; Mr. H. C. Cruze, Chrysanthemums ; 
Mr. B. Pryney, Violets; Miss W. WALKER 
floral paintings; Messrs. G. MILES AND Son, 
Chrysanthemums; Messrs. TILLEY, vegetables ; 
the Premier Seep Co., vegetables; and Mr. P. 
Warner Apzsorr, Chrysanthemums. 





ROYAL OXFORDSHIRE OHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Tus Society’s show, held in the Town Hall, 
Oxford, on November 7 and 8, was, both in 
quality of exhibits and attendance, the best 
ever held. The exhibition was greatly enhanced 
by the exhibits of two fresh competitors, viz., 
Capt. R. B. Brassry, Collesbrooke Hall, North- 
ampton, and Sir MORTIMER SINGER, Milton Hill, 
Steventon, Berkshire, whose gardeners, Mr. 
Quinn and Mr. Johnson, staged magnificent 
flowers and fruit. In the large hall were three 
groups of Chrvsanthemums. The one shown by 
Mrs. G. H. Morrert, Headington Hill Hall, 
was the outstanding feature of the show. The 
blending of colours and the arrangement a6 a 
whole were perfect, and reflected great credit 
on her gardener, Mr. A. Gibson. His best 
blooms were: Louisa Pockett, R. C. Pulling, 
Queen Mary, Mrs. J. Gibson, General Petain. 
Majestic and Lloyd George. In addition, Mr. 
Grpson also staged an excellent group of 
Cattleya Bowringeana, Gesneras and Gloire de 
Lorraine Begonias, for which a Large Gold 
Medal was awarded. The group displayed by 
JOHN Massey, Esq., contained a choice collection 
of blooms tastefully arranged by his gardener, 
Mr. A. Dawes (Gold Medal). Another fine 
group was by Messrs. GEE, Banbury Road, who 


made free use with good effect of some rich 
Singles intermixed with large blooms of Chrysan- 
themums (Gold Medal). 

For nine varieties of Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums in vases, in addition to a money prize, 
a Silver Challenge Cup was offered. This was 
the most keenly contested class in the show, 
and some handsome blooms were forthcoming. 
The First Prize was awarded to Capt. R. 
Brassey (gr. Mr. Quinn). His best blooms 
were Majestic, Rose Day, Princess Mary and 
W. Rigby. Sir MORTIMER SrincErR (gr. Mr. 
Johnson) was a very close second. The best 
blooms in his exhibit were Majestic, W. Turner, 
Mrs. G. Monro, and Edith Cavell. Henry 
Batrour, Esq. (gr. Mr. Hewlett) was third. 
For twenty Japanese blooms, distinct, the first 
prize was awarded to Sir MORTIMER SINGER, 
with a grand vase of blooms, including Majestic, 
Lord Stewart of Wortley, F. Spring Watts and 
Louisa Pockett. Capt. R. B. BRAsSSEY was 
second, and H. Batrour, Esq., third. For 
twelve Japanese blooms, distinct, Mrs. LESSING 
won the first prize, and Mrs. Eccres the second 
(gr. Mr. Lawrence). Mrs. Lerssinc (gr. Mr. 
Down) excelled in the class for six blooms of 
a white variety—very fine specimens of Louisa 
Pockett. Sir Mortimer SINGER gained first 
prize for six yellow blooms with splendid speci- 
mens of Mrs. R. C. Pulling. Second Mrs. 
Eccies, and third H. Batrour, Esq. For six 
blooms of any other colours, the first prize was 
won by Mr. BALFOUR; second Mrs. LESSING. 
The best six vases of single Chrysanthemums 
were shown by Sir Mortimer SINGER. 
His specimens of Mrs. W. Buckingham, Roupell 
Beauty and Ida Scott were very good; second, 
Mrs. Lessinc. Mr. Gee had the best six 
bunches of decorative Chrysanthemums, followed 
closely by Mr W. T. Mattock, Hoadington. 
The best decorative basket of Chrysanthemums 
was shown by Mr. W. T. Mattock. In the 
Amateurs’ class for eighteen blooms of Chrys- 
anthemums in six vases, Mr. F. BEtcHER, Wan- 
tage, was awarded the Silver Challenge Cup 
presented by the late Mr. W. T. Cross. This 
exhibitor has won the cup for three years in 
succession. For a group of miscellaneous 
foliage and flowering plants, Mr. T. H. Rosz 
gained the first prize with an effective arrange- 
ment; second, Mrs. Lessine. The six table 
plants which gained for Mrs. Lesstne the first 
prize were very fine specimens. Table decora- 
tions, which are always a pepular class at this 
show, were well represented, and some delicate 
and dainty arrangements were on view. Mr. 
W. T. Mattock was placed first with Rose 
Irish Elegance. 

In the Grape classes some excellent bunches 
were shown. Those of Muscat of Alexandria, 
shown by Sir MORTIMER SINGER, were good in 
bunch, berry and finish, and were awarded the 
first prize. Alicante variety, shown by Capt. 
R. B. Brassey, were perfect bunches, and 
ained for him the first prize in the class for 
lack Grapes. Dr. A. W. Nery had the best 
nine dishes of Apples; second, Mrs, LESSING. 
For six dishes of Apples Mr. T. Mattock 
excelled. The best three dishes of Apples were 
shown by Mr. W. Jacoss, Highfield. 

Mrs. WADHAM was a prominent exhibitor in 
the class for six dishes of vegetables, with some 
capital produce; second, Mr. R. T. ALDEN. 








TRADE NOTE. 


Mr. H. N. Etuison, of West Bromwich, whose 
exhibits of Ferns and Cacti are a feature at 
many provincial shows, has added a fertiliser to 
the range of subjects he offers for sale. Judg 
ing from the produce staged in his Gold Medal 
exhibit at Birmingham on the 6th inst.. his 
‘“G. and A.” fertiliser is well worthy of trial. 








Obituary. 


Herbert Jones.—A man with plentiful ideas 
in regard to his gardening work (garden archi- 
tecture) and an immense driving force in his 
personality, was Herbert Jones, of The King’s 





Manor, East Hendred, Berks, better known ty 
his friends as ‘“‘ Jones of Bath,” who went to 
his ‘‘ greater garden’’ on Saturday, November 
5, at the age of 49. He was one of those 
artists in our beautiful craft in whom ithe 
Creator has reposed a little of that divine 
faculty which creates. Herbert Jones’s was 
the restless, fighting spirit that does things 
and brooks no opposition, though at the same 
time it was his geniality and spontaneous gaiety 
that smoothed away so many of the obstacles 
put in his path. He had been successively 
market gardener, flower-grower, actor, quarry 
owner and architect. His enemies were the 
common enemies of such _personalities—philis- 
tines of narrow understanding; the harassing 
drags on true progress who, unfortunately, are 
so numerous. He leaves a widow who proposes 
to complete some of his unfinished gardens, 
which she is very well qualified to do, having 
been his confidante and partner in so many 
schemes—especially those of recent date. John 
Wood. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


CELERY DISEASED: A. D. Your Celery plants 
are affected with the disease caused by the 
fungus Septoria petroselina Apii. See reply 
to R. F. in Gard. Chron., November 3, 
p. 270. 


Cympiprum Lowmunum: E. H. B. This Orchid 
is a native of the Himalayas up to 5,000 tə 
7,000 feet altitude, and is therefore a cool- 
house plant, but a minimum temperature of 46° 
should be provided. Tha plants may be re- 
potted any time after the main display of 
flowers is over, but it is not necessary to 
repot them every year. Turfy yellow loam 
broken by hand, and peat in about equal 
proportions, or a larger proportion of loam, 
will provide a suitable compost. Very jarge 
pots should not be used. During the plant's 
season of active growth, occasional watering 
with weak liquid manure prepared from cow 
dung will be beneficial to them. Cymbidiums 
are most useful plants, as they grow and 
bloom well under varied treatment, and are 
excellent for conservatory decoration. for their 
foliage is ornamental even after their long 
eriod of flowering has passed. The Cvm- 
bidiumn do not require to be rested dry, but 
less water should be given them when growth 
is not active. 








Names or Fruit: A. C. H. 1, Franklin's 
Golden Pippin; 2, Fearn’s Pippin; 3, Holland 
Pippin... D. A. Pears: 1, Knight's 
Monarch; 2, Easter Beurré; Apples : 3. Hamb- 
ling’s Seedling; 4, Castle Major.—Horti. 1 
and 8, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 3, decayed; 
4, Yorkshire Beauty; 5, Bramley’s Seedling: 
6, St. Sauveur; 7, Bedfordshire Foundling; 
9, King of the Pippins; 11, Stone’s; 12, Ash- 
mead’s Kernel; 14, Reinette de Canada; 16, 
White Westling; 17, Scarlet Golden Pippin; 
18, Byford Wonder; 19, Egremont Russet; 
20, Hambledon Deux Ans; 21, Golden Harvey 
(Brandy Apple); 22, not recognised ; 23, War- 
ner’s King; 27, Royal Russet. 


Names or Piants: F. S. and Reader. Highgate. 
We cannot undertake to name Chrysanthe- 
mums; send specimens to a Chrysanthemum 
specialist. Æ. H. P. Cymbidium Lowianum; 
herbaceous plant, Monarda didyma. 


Peach Leaves Unneattny: F. H. The un- 
healthy condition of your Peach leaves 15 
due to an attack of red spider. The foliage 
was very badly affected, pointing to your 

- having grown the trees in an atmosphere 
that has been too dry. Early next spring. 
just as the buds are showing green. spray 
the trees with a weak solution of lime 
sulphur, not more than one in about twelve 
or sixteen parts of water. Keep the 
atmosphere of the house moist, and use the 
syringe freely in summer to keep the foliage 
damp. 


Communications Received.—Constant Reader—G. H. 
—H. W. §8—M. P.—D. J.— M. N. 
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AvensaGs Megan TEMPERATURE for the ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty years 
at Greenwich 41.2°. 


ActUaL TEMPEBATURE :— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 5 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garjen, London, Wednesday, November 21, 
10 a.m.: Bar. 29.75; temp., 45°. Weather—Bright. 








The study of the ‘* house- 

The Ecology hold affairs’’ of plants by 
of Plants, investigating living plants 
in their natural homes has 

developed greatly of recent years. This 
branch of botany, which is known as 
ecology, has for its object the elucidation of 
the laws which govern the localisation of the 
plants of a given country in communities. 
Some plants, as is well known, have a wide 
range over a countryside and seem to flourish 
in the most varied soil conditions; others 
have a narrow range and exist only in cer- 
tain kinds of soil, The more these pecu- 
liarities of distribution and of association are 
studied the more there is found to learn 
about them. Already, although the systema- 
tic study of ecology has been pursued for 
little more than a couple of decades, large 
numbers of previously unsuspected facts 
have been brought to light and have contri- 
buted to form an imposing body of know- 
ledge. As in other branches of natural his- 
tory the first step toward the building up 
of exact knowledge is accurate observation ; 
so it is with ecology. But unlike other de- 
partments of bctany, such as anatomy and 
physiology, which require special training 
and apparatus, the science of ecology may 
be studied by anyone who knows his 
plants or is willing to learn how to identify 
them and who is prepared to prosecute care- 
ful and sustained observations into the 
changes which occur in any given com- 
munity of plants which happens to be acces- 
sible to him. By such studies it will be 
discovered that the apparently stable com- 
munity consisting of one or of a few kinds 
ef predominant plants is liable to change. 


Czechoslovakia 310 | 


Even a slight change in environmental condi- 
lions, as for example a narrow clearing in a 
wood, provides opportunities for a renewal 
again of the competition between plants, and 
once again the struggle is fought out to a 
finish. Into the clearing come plants from 
afar, the result of seeds brought by birds and 
animals or blown by winds, and for a time at 
least some of the newcomers, previously non- 
existent, find an asylum in the clearing. Of 
these some may endure for a long time, 
others may maintain themselves for but a 
brief period in their new home. For subtle 
and often unsuspected changes of environ- 
mental conditions follow inevitably from the 
mere clearifig of the part of a weodland. 
To trace changes such as these and to 
ascribe them to their causes is an exercise 
which demands keen powers of observation, 
much patience and ingenuity. It is to help 
those who are attracted to such studies 
that Mr. Tansley, who is prominent among 
the pioneers of ecology in this country, has 
written his Practical Plant Ecology—a guide 
{or beginners in the field study of plant com- 
munities*, From it the attentive reader, 
after he has become used to the termino- 
logy which is inevitable in any science, will 
gain a clear appreciation of the methods by 
which ecology is to be studied. He will 
learn that of plant communities some are 
large units and constitute plant-associations. 
Thus over large areas of this countrv are 
Beech and Oak woodlands. These wood- 
lands form part of the great deciduous forest 
association of Europe, and those trees which 
constitute the chief constituents of the associ- 
ation are known as the dominants. Similarly 
the common Ling (Calluna vulgaris) is the 
main dominant of the Heath associations of 
Western Europe. Other inmates of this or 
that association, which though habitual to it 
are less prominent, are known as subordinates. 
Having determined the approximate con- 
stitution of an association the problem of its 
existence as an entity remains to be attacked. 
Climate, soil-conditions, the presence of 
animals and also of other members of the 
association all have effect in determining 
the composition and extent of the associa- 
tion. The rough outlines of the association 
are sketched as it were by climate, but the 
details of its distribution within those out- 
lines are determined largely by soil condi- 
tions. Where, for instance, the soil becomes 
sandy the Beech and Oak association gives 
nlace to another; it may be of Pine forest; 
and where, as in lower lying ground, the 
soil is full of stagnant water, yet another 
plant community, forming an association, 
arises, one it may be in which Butterwort 
and Sundew and Bog Moss flourish. In a 
broad and casual way all of us who are con- 
cerned with plants are ecologists, but a 
perusal of Mr. Tansley’s lucid pages will 
convince us that our knowledge is but frag- 
mentary and may be supplemented with 
much profit to ourselves by a more thorough 
study of the known facts of ecology. Among 
the most interesting chapters in this hook is 
that which gives in outline a survey of 
British vegetation, and no one with a know- 
ledge of British trees and herbs who reads it 
can fail to feel that his knowledge has been 
consolidated and extended. Anvone who has 
mastered the contents of Mr. Tanslev’s book 
and who knows British plants, would be able 
to tell in the course of a walk the general 
qualities and potentialities of the soils across 
which he passed—for by fheir fruits shall ve 
know them, and whereas on heavier and good 
pasture land Poa pratensis, P. trivialis, 
Lolium perenne and Dactvlis glomerata make 
~ * Practical Plant Ecology, By A. G. Tansley, FRB. 
London: Georze Allen & Unwin, 1923. 7s. Gd. net. 


up the community, on soil of progressive poor- 
ness these grasses give place to Bent 
(Agrostis vulgaris) and the Sheep’s Fescue 
(Festuca ovina) and it may be the Sweet. 
Vernal Grass (Anthoxanthum odoratum). On 
such land, if grazing ceased, Heath and 
ultimately woodland would appear, and indeed 
in such places Calluna and Erica may be 
found in patches when grazing is intermitted 
for a time. Down on the more acid, peaty 
soil the dominant plants are the Silver Hair 
Grass (Deschampsia flexuosa) or the Mat 
Grass (Nardus striata) or in yet damper. 
places the Purple Moor Grass (Molinia 
caerulea). In soils rich in lime the grasses 
are again different — Avena pratensis, A 

pubescens and Triestum flavescens; and if 
the soil be dry and chalky there will be a 
closely grazed turf of Festuca ovina or F 
rubra var. fallax, with many herbaceous 
weeds characteristic of chalky soil. 





War Buildings in Regent’s Park.—The First 
Commissioner of Works, in reply to a question 
by Major Barnett in the House of Commons, 
stated that the buildings occupied by the 
Imperial and Foreign Corporation, Ltd., in 
Regent’s Park are being evacuated and will be 
demolished as soon as practicable and the site 
restored to public use. Owing to the large 
amount of work to be done on the site it is 
not anticipated that this portion of the Park 
can be resown with grass before the autumn of 


next year. 


A Memento of Two Distinguished Biologists.— 
Dr. Michael Foster, of Trinity College, has 


presented for use in the Balfour Library, 
Cambridge University, the desk habitually 
used by Francis Maitland Balfour. After its 


death it was presented to Sir Michael Foster, 
who habitually used it until his death. It 
thus recalls two of the chief founders of the 
biological schools of the University. 


Thornless Stock for Roses—An American 
firm, the S. R. McKee Nurseries and Rose Gar- 
dens, Jacksonville, Texas, has, according to the 
National Nurseryman, U.S.A., a thornless form 
of Rosa canina, which they are offering as the 
McKee Thornless Rose stock. Three spineless 
plants were discovered some years ago growing 
amongst a large batch of Rosa canina, and they 
were set aside and propagated. The thornless 
character proved to be constant, and Messrs. 
McKee, who are large Rose growers, consider 
their new stock to be superior to all others. 


National Ohrysanthemum Society.—The next 
annual exhibition of the National Chrysan- 
themum Society will be held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, on November 
6 and 7, 1924. 


The Cold Weather.—The frost experienced on 
the morning of November 8 was the sharpest 
recorded for many years in the early part of 
November. In some districts the thermometer 
fell to 119 F. At Kew the shade temperature 
fell to 22° F., which is said to be a record for 
the first ten days of November, being 2° lower 
than the previous record on November 10, 1921. 


Sir John Russell.—Sir John Russell, Director 
of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, has 
proceeded on a special mission to the Sudan, 
where, in association with Dr. H. Martin Leake, 
Director of Agriculture for the United Provinces 
of India, he will advise the Sudan Government 
on its agricultural policy. In approaching these 
two experts the Sudan Government has been 
actuated by the desire to get the best possible 
advice as to the organisation and direction of 
the agricultural research work which will be 
undertaken in connection with the Cotton grow- 
ing industry in the Sudan. When the first in- 
stalment of the irrigation scheme in the Gezira 
plain, south of Khartoum, is finished, 300,000 
acres will be put under irrigation, of which 
100,000 acres will be under Cotton cultivation. 
The total scheme is said to be capable of de- 
velopment over an area of three million acres. 
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Garden Pictures at the Englishwoman Exhibi- 
tion.—There was much to interest. the lover of 
gardens in the exhibits of Miss Minnie 
Aumonier, at the Englishwoman Exhibition of 
women’s handicrafts at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, last week.. It was a pleasure to step 
in from the cold, frosty air, and find on a stall 
a wealth of drawings recalling all the warmth 
and beauty of the summer garden. Besides a 
number of fine original paintings, there were 
colour prints and cards, nicely executed, from 
garden sketches; among other things were some 
pretty invitation cards, with a floral design, to 

sent from one garden-owner to another. 
Gardens in Sun and Shade, the book of 
garden verse compiled by Miss Aumonier, was 
on sale in its third edition, Another exhibit 
which was of great interest. to horticulturists 


was Messrs. Winder and Thomson’s scale model’ 


of a small house and a three-quarter acre gar- 
den, planned to make the very most of the 
space, and to provide for every kind of’ pleasure 
ground, though naturally on a small scale. Rose 
garden, lawn, shrubbery, formal garden, all were 
represented, real dwarf trees being used where 
possible, and very small artificial flowers, with 
little pieces of statuary: and tiny stone seats. 


National Dahlia Society’s Annual Meeting.— 
The annual general meeting of the National 
Dahlia Society will be held in the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, Westminster,. on Tuesday, 
November 27, at 3 p.m. . 


The Preservation of Wood.—According to the 
Chemical Trade Journal, methods: for the pre- 
servation of wood date back from very early 
times. The ancient tians used: antiseptic 
oils for the- purpose. ongst the earliest 
attempts at wood preservation in this country 
were those by Burnett:in 1838, who introduced 
the use of zinc chloride; Wolman in 1906 
patented the use of certain fluorides in conjunc- 
tion with other salts ;:and since then hundreds 
of patents on :the subject ‘have been taken out. 
The most popular method at the present time 
is that of creodoting timber, but it: has. objec- 
tions in that.it makes the timber odorous and 
inflammable. The article. deals with various 
methods of impregnation, and the results’ ob- 


tained from the use of various salts. 

Iris unguicularis—Mr. David Chaplin, Frog- 
nal Gardens,: Sunninghill, Ascot, writes to 
inform us that Iris unguicularis opened its 
first flower there on the 14th inst., whereas in 
1922 the first flower of this Iris appeared on 
October 16. 


The Scottish Potato Crop.—Returns collected 
by the Ministry -of Agriculture for Scotland, 
representing about seven-eighths of the total 
area of Potatos on agricultural holdings in that 
country, show that 119,100 acres were planted 
with Potatos this year, representing 17,300 acres 
of first earlies, 19,100 acres of second earlies, 
and 82,700 acres of main crop varieties. The 
total area is 20,400 acres less than last year. 
The acreage of first earlies shows an increase 
of 800 acres, but there was a reduction of 5,900 
acres in the case of second earlies; the propor- 
tion of second earlies in the total has declined 
in two vears from 23 to 16 per cent. Epicure 
is still the most popular early variety, although 
there was a slight reduction in the acreage of 
that sort cultivated this year, but the acreage of 
Sharpe’s Express was practically double, while 
Duke of York showed an increase of about one- 
third. Great Scot is the most favoured second- 
early variety. Of the main crop sorts Golden 
Wonder showed an exceptional increase of 58 
per cent. Arran Chief, although still the most 
largely grown of all the varieties, declined by 
29 per cent., and King Edward VII. showed a 
reduction of 17 per cent. The greatest reduc- 
tion was in the case of Tinwald Perfection— 
about 54 per cent. Considerable increases are 
recorded in the cases of Roderick Dhu and 
Field Marshal, but there were no very great 
additions amongst other newer varieties. The 
chief main crop varieties cultivated were Arran 
Chief, 21.021 acres: King Edward VIT., 16,899; 
Golden Wonder, 12,403; Kerr’s Pink, 10,988: 
Up-to-Date, 3.594; Majestic, 2,713; Sutton’s 
‘Abundance, 2,437; Tinwald Perfection, 2,372; 


Champion, 2,126; Langworthy, 1,916; Field 
Marshal, 1,143; Crusader, 1,084; other varie- 
ties, 4,029 acres. 


Mr. Frederick A. Gardiner.-—-After occupying 
an important position with Messrs.‘ J. Carter 
and Co. for fifty years, Mr. F. A. Gardiner has 
recently retired, and we take advantage of the 
occasion to publish his portrait and a few 
particulars of his career. Mr. Gardiner was 
born at St. Osyth, a very old Essex village, 
at one time of considerable importance, but 
now mainly agricultural. Messrs. Carter and 
Co.’s seed farm was formerly situated in the 
district, Mr. Gardiner’s father being manager, 
hence it may be said that Mr. F. A. Gardiner 
was born in the business. He commenced his busi- 
ness career with his father—who devoted many 

ears of his life to introducing novelties—and he 

as served, the firm of Messrs. J. Carter and 
Co, ever since. He spent three years on the 
farm at St. Osyth, and came to London in 
1873, when the firm had its headquarters in 
High Holborn. During the ensuing fifty years 


Mr. Gardiner has’ become well known to all 
classes of horticulturists, not only in Great 
Britain but on the Continent, as for over forty 





x Mr. F. A. GARDINER. 


years he has made annual: visits to all the 
expert European seed growers who work on 
progressive lines and produce novelties worthy 
of attention. Mr. Gardiner is a well-known 
personality at all the important exhibitions, 
and a most frequent visitor to those of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Before Mr. F. A. Gar- 
diner came to London he had taught himself 
shorthand, an accomplishment which few had 
acquired in those days, and acted as secretary 
to the head of the firm, Mr. E. J. Beale, who 
prided himself in being one of the first business 
men to employ a shorthand writer. In addition 
to shorthand, Mr. Gardiner acquired a good 
knowledge of French and German, which has 
stood him in good stead, and these attainments, 
coupled with fine business acumen and an 
agreeable personality, soon advanced him to 
the front rank in the seed world. Mr. Gar- 
diner has, moreover, a fine commanding 
presence, and represents a very fine type of 
Englishman. He is always ready to offer his 
ripe experience for the benefit of others, and 
is a member of the Council of the Agricultural 
Seed Trades’ Association (occupying the posi- 
tion of President several years ago) and of 
the Horticultural Trades’ Association. He 
rendered much valuable service to the country 
during the war as a member of the Agricul- 
tural Relief of Allies Committee, whilst he 
also served in an advisory capacity in connec- 
tion with the Seeds Committee of the Ministrv 


of Agriculture. For some time Mr. Gardiner 
was a member of the Committee of the Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund. He is a fellow of 
the Linnean Society and also of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. Mr. Gardiner retires 
from the position of manager of Messrs. 
Carter’s wholesale department to enjoy a well- 
earned rest, and his many friends will be 
glad to know that although not so robust as 
when younger, he still enjoys fairly good 
health, and hopes to keep in touch with 
them at flower shows and other horticultural 
functions. At a luncheon given in his honour 
a few days ago, Mr. Gardiner was presented 
with a complete set of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and a timepiece, suitably inscribed, 
from the staff of Messrs. J. Carter and Co., 
together with a gold watch and chain from 
the principals of the firm. 


Importation of Potatos into Uruguay.—The 
Ministry of Agriculture is informed that owing 
to the low production of Potatos in Uruguay this 
year there may be a market for British Potatos 
in that country. In 1942, the importation of 
Potatos into Uruguay amounted to nearly 56 
million kilos (35,500 tons), of which about 32 
million came from the Argentine. France con- 
tributed nearly 1 million kilos and the United 
Kingdom 24 million. The trade is a new one 
for this country, but if a high standard of pro- 
duce is maintained and care is taken in trans- 
portation it offers possibilities. British ex- 
porters are advised to be liberal in their trading 
terms and to ship on consignment, under agree- 
ment that in the case of the consignment 
turning out badly, resort should be had to 
arbitration by the British Chamber of Commerce 
in Uruguay. The a ghee imports do not 
materially interfere with the British imports, as 
the former usually arrive between January and 
August, ending in the middle of September at 
the latest. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Mon- 


day, November 26.—National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral and Executive Committees 
meet. Tuesday, November 27.—Royal Horti- 


cultural Society’s Committees meet. Wednes- 


day, November 28.—Mitcham, Tooting and 
District Horticultural Society’s meeting. Satur- 
day, December 1.—Blackburn and District 


Horticultural Society’s meeting. 


‘“ @ardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-Five Years 
Ago.—Fallen Leaves.—What shall I do with my 


leaves? Are they good for anything? asks a 
correspondent. Do with them! good for any- 
thing! Why treasure them to be sure, as if 


they were coin of the realm; they are good for 
everything which a gardener has to do. They 
are the best of all shelter, the best of all 
materials for bottom-heat, the best of all soil, 
the best of all drainage, the best of all manure. 
It is true they contain little or no nitrogen, 
but they rot quickly, are full of saline matters, 
on which everything that bears the name of 
plant will feed gluttonousl7, and from their 
peculiar structure allow air to pass in and 
water to pass out with perfect freedom. If we 
wish to know what leaves are good for, we 
have only to burn them and see what a quantity 
of ash they leave behind. All that ash is as 
much food for other plants as beef and mutton 
are for us. It is the material which Nature 1s 
perpetually restoring to the soil in order to 
compensate for the waste which is produced by 
the formation of timber. In wild land, trees 
are annually thus manured; were it otherwise 
a wood would be a roof of life overshadowing 
a floor of death. If we can remove the leaves 
from our plantations, it is only because of the 
artificial richness of the soil in which they grow. 
This sufficiently indicates the value of leaves, 
which are in truth hardly less important in 
their death than they were in their life, though 
in a different way. Gard. Chron., November 
18, 1848. 


Publications Received..—A Devonshire Garden. 
By R. H. Forster. The Life and Colour 
Series, No. 18. Jonathan Cape, 11, Gower 
Street, W.C.1. Price 2s. 6d. net.—The Prin- 
ciples of Insect Control. By R. A. Wardle and 
P. Buckle. Longmans, Green and Co., 39, 
Paternoster Row. E.C.4. Price 20s. net. 
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THE ALPINE GARDEN. 
LINARIA ORIGANIFOLLA. 


Tuis is a valuable rock garden plant, as 
it blooms in the late summer, when most 
plants have faded, and its flowers will often 
be among the last to linger when autumn 
passes towards winter. 

Linaria (syn. Chaenarrhinum) origanifolia 
is a Spanish high-alpine, a semi-prostrate plant, 


some 5 inches in height, with dark-green foliage, | 


and rosy-violet blossoms of the characteristic 
Snapdragon type, produced in profusion through- 
out the above period. The plant appears to be 
quite hardy, and will prove permanent in 
almost any free soil, in a situation exposed 
either to full sun or in half-shade. 


BELLIS ROTUNDIFOLIA 
COERULESCENS. 


Tis pretty little Daisy was among the frst 
of the spring flowers in the rock garden, and 
it has never been out of bloom since that 
time. Even at the end of October, it had 
a few flower buds ready to greet the first 
sunny day. B. r. coerulescens is not, perhaps, 
perfectly hardy, the type species being a native 
‘of the Atlas; but it is quite robust enough to 
stand an average winter in most places, pro- 
vided it is planted in a sheltered corner and 
well-drained soil. 

In its flat rosettes of foliage, B. r. coerulescens 
is much like our common Daisy of the fields, 
but the rounded leaves are slightly scalloped 
and grey with silky hairs. The flowers, which 
are borne in great profusion throughout the 
season, are about 1 inch in diameter and of 
a most delightful shade of pale lavender blue. 
In some .gardens B. rotundifolia and its 
variety sre said to spread rather too freely, 
especially when grown in the moraine, but 
I have never been troubled in this way. 
A: LAS A 


FUCHSIA PROCUMBENS. 


Tus is an attractive little creeping species 
which has proved quite hardy enough for our 
winters, on one or two occasions withstanding 
nearly 20° of frost without much injury. F. 
procumbens makes a close mat of pale-green, 
delicate-looking foliage about 4 inches in 
height, from which slender runners radiate in 
all directions, rooting to the extent of 15 inches 
or more from the parent. 

About midsummer the plant produces num- 
bers. of flowers—cylindrical, honey-coloured 
tubes, the reflexed segments being chocolate- 
coloured, with a bright daub of arsenical green 
at their bases. 

When these curious and interesting flowers 
are over, they are succeeded by round fruits, 
which, green at first, change to crimson 
and finally ripen in a deep plum-red. By 
this time they are as large as small Goose- 
berries, and look very striking amid the golden- 
yellow which the foliage assumes before 
it falls. In this garden F. procumbens 
enjoys a cool, moist, but well-drained, sloping 
ledge, a dressing of old manure, grit, and Joam 
being given in the spring. It is probable that 
this delightful plant would winter out-of-doors 
in Most places, but, being dwarf and decidu- 
ous, protection may easily be afforded it in 
very cold weather. 

This Fuchsia makes an admirable subject for 
growing in baskets in the greenhouse or alpine 
house. N. Wales. 


SYNTHYRIS RENIFORMIS. 


SYNTHYRIs reniformis is a charming little 
alpine with somewhat kidney-shaped, notched 
eaves and racemes of pretty blue flowers, a 
good plant presenting a pleasing sight when 
in full bloom. It blooms frequently in Feb- 
Tuary and March, especially when in a sunny, 
sheltered position. It is not difficult to grow 
in the soil generally accorded to other alpines, 
but likes a fair amount of moisture during 
the spring and summer. It grows only some 
four-or six inches high. A native of north- 
west America, it has proved hardy in our 
climate for a number of years. S. Arnott. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


HUMEA ELEGANS. 


PLANTS of Humea elegans that were raised 
from seed sown during August should now 
be ready for shifting into 48-sized pots, in 
which they should remain until early in the 
New Year. Watering the roots should be done 
carefully at all times. The plants should be 
grown in a position near to the roof-glass, and 
they should at all times be kept perfectly 
cool, as close, stuffy atmospheric conditions 
soon ruin them, and render them subject to 
attacks of aphis. If attacked by aphis the 
plants should be dusted with tobacco powder, 
as this plant is very impatient of fumigation. 


FIG. 110.—CHRYSANTHEMUM RADIANT. 
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sand and covered with a frame to support 
loose panes of glass, which should be turned 
every morning. : 
Where smaller quantities. of plants are 
required, it will be sufficient to insert the 
cuttings in pots of sandy soil, standing them’ 
in a propagating case. If slight bottom-heat 
is available the cuttings will root quickly, but- 
heat should be used very carefully, as too 
much warmth results in weak, spindly growth.: 
When well rooted, the plants should be 
pee singly in smal] receptacles, usinga 
ight compost for the first potting. When 


lifted from a sand bed to be potted they. 
require very careful handling. After potting: 
they should be kept close for a week or so 
until they become established. C. aoe 


R.H.5. AWARD OF MERIT, NOV. 13 


(SEE PAGE 300). 


CARNATIONS. 


CARNATIONS that are about to flower should be 
watered with diluted liquid manure or soot 
water on frequent occasions, and fed occa- 
sionally with a suitable fertilser. Concentra- 
ted fertilisers of all kinds should be applied 
with judgment, for if manuring is overdone 
it may result in the flowers damping. The 
house should be kept at a temperature of 45° 
to 50°, and, during dull weather it is essen- 
tial to maintain a buoyant atmosphere. To 
attain this condition gentie warmth should 
he maintained in the hot-water pipes, with a 
little ventilation on all possible occasions when 
the weather is favourable. 

Continue to insert cuttings until the required 
stock is obtained; care should be exercised in 
selecting the cuttings, the best shoots for the 
purpose being those growing about half-way 
up the plant, cuttings from the base or near 
the top of the main shoot generally being un- 
suitable. 

Where a large stock of Carnation plants is 
required it is best to prepare a bed for the 
cuttings, formed of several inches of clean 


PENTAS. i 

CurtinGs of Pentas carnea (syn. Quartiniana) 
root readily in sandy soil in gentle heat in early 
spring, and will develop into bushy plants by 
the end of summer, set with flower buds for. a 
winter display. It is of a somewhat straggling 
habit, and when established in small . pots 
should be stopped at the first pair of leaves; 
and kept pinched as growth proceeds. The pink 
flowers. are borne in terminal cymes, in size and 
appearance similar to those of the Bouvardia. 
If desired, the plants may be grown for ‘a 
second season, in which case, after flowering, 
they should be cut back, placed in heat, and 
when breaking freely, shaken out and repotted 
in a compost consisting of loam and leaf-mould 
with a little sand added. 

During the summer months they may be grown 
in a cold pit or frame, removing them to the 
greenhouse in early autumn. The root system 
is not extensive, and six-inch pots are large 
enough for yearling plants. When established 
in their flowering pots the roots may-be fed at 
intervals with liquid manure or a quick-acting 


fertiliser. Fred W. Jeffery. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 
By J. T. BARKER, late Gardener to His Grace the Dux: 





or MARLBOROUGA, K.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon. 


Pleione.—The Indian Crocuses, as these 
Orchids ere often ternied, are of easy culture, 
and few, if any, of our smaller Orchids are 
more beautiful when well grown. Considering 
the quantity of flowers they produce in the 
dull season, and the beautiful effect afforded 
when they are used for decorative purposes, 
space should be found for them in every 
collection. The flowers of these Orchids keep 
long in good condition, when used for room 
decoration, which they adapt themselves to 
much better than many other plants, whilst 
their flowers are most useful for buttonholes. 
P. maculata, P. lagenaria, P. concolor, P. 
praecox, and P. Wallichiana are now passing 
out of bloom, and the cultivator will observe 
that those green shoots from the centre of 
which the blooms have sprung will, under 
proper treatment, develop into strong-flowering 
pseudo-bulbs. As soon as the flowers have 
faded, the new shoots will already have pro- 
duced from their bases a number of small 
white roots, and, as these roots lengthen 
rapidly, no time should be lost before doing 
the necessary repotting, for, if the operation 
is delayed until the roots are long, many are 
certain to be injured, as they arə easily 
broken. Shallow pans are the best receptacles, 
as they are easily suspended from the roof, 
and the plants need plenty of light, especially 
during the short days of winter. The pans 
should be well drained to permit the free 
passage of the large quantities of water these 
plants require when in full growth. Pans of 
8 to 10 inches in diameter, holding about 18 to 
20 pseudo-bulbs, will be found useful sizes. In 
repotting, instead of dividing the growths, it 
is advisable to place them in clumps, arrang- 
ing the pseudo-bulbs almost touching each 
other. The potting material should consist of 
equal parts of fibrous loam, peat, and Sphag- 
num-moss, well mixed together, with the addi- 
tion of a fair quantity of coarse silver sand. 
Over the crocks place a layer of Moss to 
prevent the finer parts of the compost getting 
down into the drainage; then fill the pan to 
within an inch of the rim with compost, on 
which the plants should be placed, the space 
between the bulbs and the sides of the pan being 
filled with compost; also, where see A some 
of the roughest of the material should be placed 
between the pseudo-bulbs. In filling in around 
the bulbs it is desirable to work some of the 
heads of Moss in with the compost to grow. 
as Moss provides a wholesome moisture around 
the plants, in which they luxuriate. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

By A. J. Harttess, Gardener to Major J. F. Harrison, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 
Cordon Trees on Walls.—The roots of Cordon 
fruit trees should be under control or the 
fruits will be badly coloured. Should they 
exhibit this defect the trees should be lifted 
and replanted nearer the surface, reducing any 
strong roots. The soil, especially under and 
around the roots, shonld be rammed 
thoroughly. The bole of the tree should be 
set about nine inches from the wall. The main 
roots will not then be so liable to suffer from 
extreme dryness, which a wall often causes. 
It further offers greater resistance to attacks 
of woolly aphis. In planting it is very impor- 
tant to see that all the roots are set out 
regularly, taking care that they do not incline 
in a downward direction. In the case of large 
trees it may not be possible or desirable to 
lift or even root prune the whole of the roots 
in the one operation; half the roots may be 
pruned on the one occasion, deferring the 
remainder of the work for the next season. 


Figs.—Fie trees often grow too rampantly, 


pointing to the need of severe root-pruning. 
If the root medium is mixed with stones and 
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broken bricks placed on either side, this will 
result in better ripening of the wood. Grid-iron 
trained trees are useful for growing on per- 
golas. The shoots of such trees are often too 
close to permit of air and light entering freely 
after the spurs have extended a few seasons. 
A suitable distance from shoot to shoot is lo 
inches. The foliage of certain varieties is 
much larger than that of other sorts, but the 
distance or width suggested is one which can 
be taken as an average. 


Staking.—After planting, it is very important 
that trees should have proper support. Large 
trees should be secured to three stout pegs 
driven in triangle shape, 4 feet upwards away 
from the tree, according to its height, and 
string or wire attached to the pegs and the 
tree. A band of hay or a piece of sacking 
should be placed around the stem of the tree 
to prevent chafing the bark. ‘This precaution 
is essential if long stakes are used and simi- 
larly placed; for smaller trees one stout stake 
may be sufficient to hold the tree in position. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By Joun Coutts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanio 
Gardens, Kew. 

Dracaena Goldieana.—This beautiful and dis- 
tinct species does not seem to be common in 
gardens at the present day. Well grown speci- 
mens are very decorative. When the plants lose 
their lower leaves and become leggy, the stem 
should be cut half-way through just under the 
leaves, and a handful of Moss tied around the 
cut portion. If this is kept moist, and the plant 
kept somewhat dry at the roots, fresh roota will 
develop above the cut on the stem. The top 
may then be cut off and placed in a suitable- 
sized receptacle, standing it in a close case 
until the roots have grown freely in the com- 
post. If the old stem is cut into portions, and 
the latter laid in fibre in a warm case, a num- 
ber of them will form roots and make young 
plants, although this species is by no means so 
easily propagated as most Dracaenas_ and 
Cordylines. D. Godseffiana is a very different 
looking plant. It throws up a number of slender 
shoots, forming a bushy, well-furnished head, 
and is very useful for decorative work. This 
species is easily propagated by means of cuttings, 
which root readily in a warm propagating case. 


Watering.—During short, dull days watering 
requires to be done with care. Choose the early 
part of the day for watering, so that the plants 
are not too wet over night. At this time it is 
safer to keep plants on the dry side, taking 
care, of course, that they do not suffer from 
want of water. Plants may also be grown suc- 
cessfully in a lower temperature if they are kept 
on the dry side. Every favourable opportunity 
should be taken to afford ventilation, even if it 
is only for a very short period during the day. 
All plant nouses should have bottom ventilators, 
which should never be closed entirely except 
during very severe weather. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By C. TUBNER, Gardener to Emily, LADY AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

Herbaceous Plants—The planting of hardy 
Ferbaceous plants may be done more or less 
successfully throughout the greater part of 
the year—certainly during over eight months 
if circumstances demand it. But it is best 
to get the work done as soon as possible before 
Christmas, or early in the spring. Where 
existing borders have to be rearranged and 
replanted, it is sometimes necessary to sacrifice 
what may be called secondary flowers on some 
plants, and even the chief bloom of the late- 
flowering subjects, to enable the work to be 
proceeded with. This applies particularly 
where alterations are being done on an ex- 
tensive scale and have to be completed by a 
given time One sound reason in favour of 
early planting is that it allows the plants time 
to become established in the soil during the 
cool and more or less moist season of the 
year, ard, being thus early established, these 
plants are better able to withstand drought 
caused by drying winds and the hot days of 
spring. It is, perhaps, as much a matter of 
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convenience as of opinion as to how long a 
permanent flower border should be allowed to 
remain undisturbed. Three to four yearg is 
often cited as being a sufficient time, but 
such borders may be left undisturbed jonger, 
and with no serious ill-effects on the most 
vigorous plant types. However, an occasional 
overhauling is advisable, if only to curtail the 
strong-growing plants, nurture the choicer, 
and introduce fresh variety. Borders for 
the growing of perennial plants should be 
thoroughly well made, and enriched pro- 
portionately to the kind of soil dealt with 
Entirely new borders should be prepared 
beforehand, and the arrangement for planting 
drawn up, so that the plants may be put in 
their positions directly they are received from 
the nursery. Mulching the surface is best 
done when hot weather is about to set in, but 
a light covering of strawy material may be 
placed around the roots of delicate subjects 
at planting time. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By R. W, Tuarcuer, Gardener 
Cariton Park, Market Berkorouch. Teenie 
Turnips.—The plants growing in the open 

should have any dead or dears foliage pika 

off, and a little soil drawn up to the roots to 
prevent them from getting frozen. A few of 
the largest roots may be lifted, and placed in 

a shed with sufficient sand or fine soil over 

them to keep them plump and fit for ug. 

Veitch’s Red Globe is an excellent late Turnip; 

it is hardier than the white type, and keeps 

in good condition if treated as advised. 


Tomatos.—Young Tomato plants intended for 
early fruiting should be grown on a shelf near 
the roof-glass in a fairly warm house, where 
they may be given a little fresh air on suit- 
able days. Give the roots only sufficient water 
to keep the plants growing, and support each 
plant with a neat stake. Fumigate the house 
occasionally to keep down insect pests. 


Parsnips.—A few Parsnips may be lifted and 
stored in sand in case of bad weather, but ther 
are better when dug from the open ground a 
required. It is a good plan to place litter or 
rough leaves over a part of the bed to permit 
of digging the roots in frosty weather. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS, 
By W. Mrssencer, Gardener to J. A. Bermes, Esq. 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 

The Orchard House.—The value of an orchard 
house is fully realised after the vagaries 
of the present season, the protection afforded 
against inclement weather, even if the house 
is unheated, being sufficient to ensure a crop 
of fruit. If the honse is heated, the prospects 
ure materially enhanced, as the atmospher:¢ 
conditions can be regulated to suit the require 
ments of the trees. Heated orchard house 
are chiefly devoted te trees grown in pots. 
and afte: these are turned out-of-doors, other 
use may be made of the house until the time 
arrives for starting the trees again. Assum- 
ing this to be the case, the first opportunity 
Should be taken to thoroughly cleanse the 
interior of the house. If fruit trees are planted 
in the house, any necessary work m@ 
respect to planting, pruning, spraying, ete. 
which has not yet been done, should receive 
early attention, and this work should also 
be done in houses that are unheated. ‘Trees 
in an unsatisfaclory state of health should be 
removed and substituted by others from the 
reserve stock. The soil should be kept moist, 
as the roots are more or less active throughout 
the year. When forming new borders, the 
requirements of the various trees _ should 
receive consideration. For stone fruits. old 
mortar rubble or broken plaster should he 
incorporated with the soil, and this should 
be, for preference. rather heavy, but £O 
results are obtained by using soil of a lighter 
character, provided the roots receive & £ 
mulch and plenty of water during the ste 
of active growth. Apples prefer a aati 
heavy loam, and Pears loam of a lig 
nature. 
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ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


ONCIDIUM VARICOSUM. 


In the groups at the Orchid show at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting on Octo- 
ber 30 the beauty of this fine old species was 
well in evidence, the numerous branched spikes 
giving a marked effect. The species is a native 
of that most prolific home of Oncidiums, the 
highlands beyond Rio de Janeiro, from whence 
come some of our best cool house Oncidiums, 
including O. Marshallianum, O. concolor, O. 
crispum, O. sarcodes and their allies. It first 
made its appearance in England when a plant 
of it flowered in the Chiswick Gardens of the 
Horticultura) Society in 1849. The variety 
Rogersii flowered in the collection of Dr. Rogers 
at East Grinstead, who obtained a First-Class 
Certificate for it at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting on December 15, 1868. 

As in many of the Oncidiums the labellum 
is the most conspicuous part of the flower, 
and in O. varicosum it varies much in size 
and form, the variety Rogersii, which is about 
two inches across, having the labellum divided 
into four lobes by three clefts, while the origi- 
nal has but one cleft in front. 

All the flowers are of bright yellow colour, 
and two of the finest forms, Charlesworthii 
and Westonbirt variety, have red blotches at 
the base of the lip. The varietal name Rogersii 
is commonly used for the best type, although 
few appear with its distinctive features. The 
species and its allies are among our best cool 
house Oncidiums and last a considerable time 
in bloom, whilst their value for exhibition in 
a mixed group at this season was clearly 
demonstrated on the occasion referred to. 


EPIDENDRUM ENDRESIO-XANTHINUM. 


THE first inflorescence of a new cross between 
the dwarf white Epidendrum Endresii of Costa 
Rica, and the yellow Brazilian E. xanthinum, is 
sent by H. T Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford 
Hill (gr. Mr. Thurgood), who has been one of 
the few to grow the slender white E. Endresii 
successfully, and now produces its second hybrid, 
the first being the E. Endresio-Wallisii, of 
Messrs. Veitch. The flowers, which are about 
one inch across, are larger ‘than those of E. 
xanthinum, which, however, appears in the 
taller growth and the colour of the light chrome- 
yellow flowers. The lip is intermediate in form, 
the parts less fringed than in E. xanthinum, 
and with a ene trace of the few mauve spots 
of E. Endresii. J. OB. 


THE BULB GARDEN. 
THE KING’S SPEAR. 


Tue Asphodel, like the Amaranth, is fre- 
quently alluded to in works of poetry and ima- 


gination and has a great claim to antiquity and 
sentiment, yet the family is but seldom found 
in our gardens to-day. There is a beautiful 
variety in the Bog x gre (Narthecium ossi- 
fragum), which flourishes freely in damp and 
marshy soil in a certain locality in Keston, 


~ 





FIG. 111.— CHRYSANTHEMUM NORMAN. N.C.S. FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE, 


NOV. 12; R.H.S. AWARD 


OF MERIT, NOV. 13 (SEE PAGE 300). 


NEW HYBRID ORCHIDS. 
(Continued from November 3, 1923, page 260.) 





Brasso- Laelio-Cattleya Metacomet 


Name, Parentage. Exhibitor. 

Brasso-Cattleya Count Hayashi C. Dietrichiana x B.-C. Mme. Ch. Maron Flory & Black. 
Brasso-Cattleya Lady Vezey SRAN B.-C. Digbyano-Mendelii x C. Mrs. Percy Bigland F. J. Hanbury, Esq. 
Brasso-Cattleya La Ruhr ... | B.-C. Thorntonii x C. Comet var. Maroc Mons. Chassaing, Ferrieres, 
Brasso-Cattleya Rosy Glow... ... | C. Leda Xx B.-C. Mrs. J. Leemann Stuart Low. 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Floss Flora ... J . Soulange x B.-C. Ilene H. T. Pitt, Esq. 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya Thirza... B.-C. Mrs Leemann x L.-C. Ixion Charlesworth. 
Cattleya Ardens és Rs Dupreana x Hardyana... Sanders. 
Cattleya Falcon Fabia x Luegeae é. Sanders. 
Cattleya Hardyata Hardyana X Fabiata McBean. 
Cattleya Katadin Empress Frederick xX Luddemanniana... Clement Moore, Esq. 
Cattleya Sagamore Empress Fredemck * Lawrenceana Clement Moore, Esq. 
Cattleya Selma Mrs. F. Hurndell :‘Hybla) x Dowiana aurea Charlesworth. 
Cattleya Windsor Dietrichiana x Venus ... Sanders. 
Cattleya Zeta . Cowaniae alba X Dowiana aurea McBean. 
Cymbidium Proserpine — erythrostylum X Schlegelii ue Sanders. 
Cypripedium Charlestonii Charlesworthii x Lord Ossulston Cowan. 
Cypripedium Clytemnestra Aeson giganteum x Gaston Bultel Cowan. 
Cypripedium [juin ... | Tracyanum X Actaeus Bianca ... Stuart Low. 
Cypripedium Phantasy var. Sobriety ... | Glorita X Actaeus Bianca H. T. Pitt, Esq. 
Epidendrum eT re a Endresii X xanthinum H. T. Pitt, Esq. 
Laelio-Cattleya Al C. Tityus x L.-C. Beatrice McBean. 
Laelio-Cattleya Soera L.-C. Orion Xx C. Fabia .. Armstrong & Brown. 
Laelio-Cattleya Eton L.-C. Veitchiana x C. Warscewiczii Sanders. 
Laelio-Cattleya Illuminata C. Fabia x L.-C. Hyeana... Flory & Black. 
Laelio-Cattleya Isolene L.-C. St. Gothard x C. Rhoda ` Charlesworth. 
Laelio-Cattleya Marie Theresa... C. Fabia x L.-C. Wellesleyi Mon. Blévenic, Seine, France. 
Laelio-Cattleya Naragansett L. nigrescens X C. Hardyana ... C. Moore, Esq. 
Laelio-Cattleya Quita ... St. Gothard x Feronia... McBean. 
Laelio-Cattleya Sachem Charlesworthii Xx luminosa 3 C. Moore, Esq. 
Laelio-Cattleya Sırona L.-C. Yellow Prince x C. Antiope Charlesworth. 
Odontioda Aurora Borealis unrecorded Sanders. 
Odontonia Philosopher M. St. Andre x Odm. saegores) zzi ... | H. T. Pitt, Esq. 
cpa Desdemona II. var.| Rossii x illustrissimum ae Ss ... | McBean. 

Rubens 
Odontoglossum Excelsior excellens X Mirum TA Sanders. 
Odontoglossum Plinins eximillus x Georgius Rex Charlesworth. 
Sophro- Laelio-Cattleya Pervanch C. Syros X S.-L.-C. Marathon . H. T. Pitt, Esq. 


~L. sage L.-C. Berthe Fournier ... 


rl 


Clement Moore, Esq., U.S.A. 


where, hard by, the little Sundew thrives 
It is not known now how the title ossifragrum 
(bone-breaking) came to be applied—probably 
some fancy which arose in the distant past. I 
have many times admired the Narthecium, both 
for its graceful bearing and star-shaped yellow 
flowers, and have been tempted to bring home 
roots, but with every care expended upon it, 
it has never done well, and I am quite unable 
to cultivate it with any success. I have come 
to the conclusion that it pines for its native, 
pure air, and will not otherwise be satisfied. 

The Asphodel is a native of Europe and hardy 
in our country. Two varieties are perhaps 
better known than the others, viz., luteus and 
ramosus. The former bears a yellow inflore- 
scence, as its name implies, and flowers in the 
summer, attaining a height of about 3 feet. 
It is a stately plant, but generally regarded 
as somewhat inferior to ramosus, the King’s 
Spear. This will reach a similar height or 
more, and throw out in June numerous 
branches from the flowering stem bearing 
spikes’ of white bloom, which are beautiful and 
attractive. The foliage is stiff, like that of 
the Tritoma. It gives no trouble in cultiva- 
tion and does well in a stiff soil, but I think 
would be happier if given a lighter medium. 
It should be planted in autumn and lightly 
covered with a little old manure and not dis- 
turbed until overcrowded. I call to mind a 
large patch of A. ramosus growing in a cottage 
garden in Essex years ago. It formed such a 
pleasing and satisfactory picture that I remem- 
ber it to this day, and have every confidence 
in recommending it as a welcome and orna- 
mental contribvé*er to the garden. 7’. D. T, 
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ED TORIAL ^QTIOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLIDHES, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. W.C.2. 


Sllustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive 
and to select photographs or drawings suitable for 
reproduction, of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, 
trees, etc., but they cannot be responsible for loss 
or injury. 

Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of 
plants for naming, should he addressed to the 
BDITORS. 5, Tavistock Street. Covent 
Garden, London. Cummunications should be 
WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as 
early in the week as possible, and duly signed by 
the writer. 1f desired, the signature will not be 
printed, but kept as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editors and Publisher.—Vur correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtuining answers to their com- 
munications, and sive us nuch time and trouble, 
sf they would kindly vhzerve the notice printed 
weekly to the effect that all letters relating to 
financial matters and to adrertisements should be 
addressed tu the PUBLISHER; and that all communi- 
cattons intended for publication or referring to 
the Literary department. and ali plants to be 
named, should be directed to the Epitors, The two 
departments, Publishing and Bditorial, are distinct, 
and much unnecessary delay and confusion arise 
when letters are misdirected. 








STERILITY IN LILIES.* 


HE tendency of many _ species of 
Lilies to produce seed irregularly, 
sparingly, or even not at al, 

is well exemplified in the old familiar 
Tiger Lily of our flower gardens. This species 
has been in cultivation in Europe since 1804; it 
thrives and blooms abundantly over a wide 
area; it has been observed in cultivation and 
aiso apparently wild in its native home (China 
and Japan) by persons interested in discover- 
ing whether fruits were formed. Yet the 
author is aware of only two references to the 
pods and seeds of this species, and the accuracy 
of these is somewhat doubtful. On the other 
hand, its fruitlessness has repeatedly been 
observed wherever it has been grown. The 
‘Liger Lily is one of the most striking examples 
that can be cited of a plant which blooms in 
abundance, but is propagated only by vegeta- 
tive meana, 
THe Law or COMPENSATION. 


A ready explanation has long been offered 
by gardeners and botanists for the condition 
ži sterility found in such plants as the Lilies. It 
has been generally believed that they are phy- 
sically unable to develop seeds because the 
bulbs and bulblets use the available food. The 
tiny embryos were assumed to be virtually 
starved to death. This explanation of the con- 
dition has seemed so obvious and so correct that 
it has received the sanction of the most critical 
authorities, and is stated in Darwin’s law of 
compensation and in Goebel’s law of correlation. 
But this simple and apparently very satisfac- 
tory explanation we now know to be entirely 
wrong, at least in its DR A to the condi- 
tion of sterility in the Lilies. Obviously the 
best evidence of the truth of this statement is 
the fact that these usually fruitless plants have 
been shown to be fully able to produce capsules 
and seeds. Such evidence is in most cases 
readily obtained. 


STERILITY Dug TO INCOMPATIBILITY OF 
PoLLEN. 
For a period of about fifteen years Focke 
ersisted in attempts to obtain seed of L. 


ulbiferum. He secured bulbs from various ` 


parts of northern and western Germany, and 
made many cross-pollinations of their flowers, 
but obtained at best only a few poor capsules. 
Finally, bulbs were secured from Switzerland, 
and with the use of pollen of plants. growp 
from them pods and seeds in abundance were 
matured on the hitherto fruitless plants. + 
The writer has had much the same experience 
with other species of Lilies. A fine large 
cluster of L. croceum, all descended from a 
single bulb, growing in the New York Botanical 


# Sterility in Lilies,” by A. B. Stout, of the New 
York Botanical Garden, New York City, and published 
in the Journal of Heredity ‘Organ of the American 
Genetio Association), No. 8, Washington, D.C., August- 

ecember, 1922. 
oe Several papers by W. O. Focke bearing on 
phenomena of self-incompatibility were published be- 


tween the years 1&87 and 1893. 


Garden, completely failed to set seed for eight 
consecutive years. The numerous flowers that 
appeared each year were self- and cross- 
pollinated, but there was never even a slight 
eulargement of any of the ovaries. In 1921. 
plants of L. elegans bloomed at the same time 
as the cluster of L. croceum, and their pollen 
was used in pollinations. Fine large pods then 
developed, and these contained many viable 
seeds. In 1922 these plants of L. croceum also 
yielded pods and seed by cross-pollination with 
another strain of the same species. Hence 
these plants were fully able to mature fruit. 
and their pollen was likewise able to function 
in certain reciprocal crosses. 

In an effort to discover compatible fertilisa- 
tions that would produce seed on the Tiger Lilv. 
bulbs of this species have been secured fror 
widely separated localities, some even coming 
directly from apparently wild plants in China. 
All plants grown from these have, so far = 
tested, failed to yield fruits either by self- 
pollination or by cross-pollination between the 
different strains. Capsules also failed to form 





FIG. 112.— CAPSULES AND SEEDS OF (a) 
LILIUM AURATUM AND (b) L. SPECIOSUM. 


when pollen of such species as L. canadense, 
superbum, Henryi, L. speciosum, 
auratum, and L. Humboldtii was used. To 
llen of L. warleyense, the ovaries of the 
Tiger Lily began to enlarge and become 
upturned, but the capsules did not develop 
fully, and yielded no seeds. But when pollen 
of L. Maximowiczii was used fine pods were 
readily obtained. Potted plants, plants grown 
in the open, old plants of vigorous vegetative 
growth, and plants from bulblets blooming for 
the first time have all produced fine pods from 
the flowers thus pollinated. Yet on these same 
plants complete failure resulted from all 
attempts to produce seed by self-pollination. 

It is clear that these usually sterile plants 
are able to form fruit and seeds. and that. their 
pollen is potent, provided there are compatible 
relations in fertilisation. The bulb and the 
bulblet-forming habits of growth, and of vegeta- 
tive propagation do not render seed production 
impossible. The sterility is that of physic- 
logical incompatibility in fertilisation, a well- 
marked type which is also seen in numerour 
species that naturally reproduce exclusively bv 
seeds, and is by no means peculiar to plants 
that reproduce vegetatively. 

In the course of experimental studies with 
species of Lilium now in progress at the New 
York Botanical Garden, controlled pollinations 
have been made for plants of twenty-eight 
species. 


In every species thus far studied seed | 


oe is decidedly limited by incompsti. 
ility in fertilisation. 

The phenomena of incompatibility are well 
illustrated by the results obtained with L 
regale, a splendid and beautiful Lily recently 
introduced from China. Of the ten plants 
tested, nine were self-incompatible and one was 


self-compatible. Cross pollination between 
plants sometimes succeeded and sometimes 
failed. The same sort of results were als 


obtained with plants of L. speciosum, L. candi. 
dum. L. Henryi, L. parvum, L. tenuifolium, 
L. Humboldtii, L. Ketlogii, L. warleyense. J, 
longiflorum, and L. auratum, 

No capsules have yet been obtained on plants 
of L. Hansonii, L. Parryi, L. Maximowiezii, and 
L. chalcedonicum, but in all cases except that 
of L. Hansonii only a few plants have been 
tested, and these were all obtained irom a 
single source. 


Cross-INCOMPATIBILITY. 


It is to be noted that crosses between dil. 
ferent plants of a species in which there is 
self-compatibility are also frequently incompa- 
tible. One is, however, not at all certain that 
any two plants of a variety of Lily are really of 
different seed origin, for they both may be the 
daughter bulbs of a single parent plant, and 
{hus belong te a single clone. If the original 
plant grown from seed was entirely self-com- 
patible, then one may expect the members of 
the clone to fail to set seed in crosses. The 
condition is similar to that encountered in fruit- 
growing. when an entire orchard of a self- 
sicompatible variety of Apple or Cherry fair 
to set. fruit unless proper cross-pollination with 
another variety is provided for. Without. doubt 
it is often the extensive vegetative propagation 
of a single self-incompatible plant that makes it 
difficult to secure compatible crosses from 
apparently differen: plants of certain varieties 
of the Day Lilies and the true Lilies. 

Seedlings of L. longiflorum have been grown 
to the flowering age in the course of the studier 
here reported. Many of these were self- 
incompatible, a few set seed with their own 
pollen, and many crosses with other plants 
failed. Such ranges of variation in rezard to 
the compatibilities of sister plants of seed 
origin are very common in many species. 


OTHER Types oF STERILITY. 


There are other types of sterility in the Lilies 
besides that of incompatibility. In certain 
hybrid varieties, L. Batemanniae for example. 
there appears to be complete impotence, a tyne 
of sterility that is very characteristic of 
hybrids; the spores, both in pistils and stamens. 
are aborted and functionless in any relation. A 
one-sided abortion characteristic of intersexes 
has also been noted in at least one species. 


How TO OBTAIN SEED. 


The principal condition limiting seed produc- 
tion in the Lilies is that of incompatibility. 
When seed is desired from plants that are yield- 
ing no seeds because of this condition, It ' 
simply necessary to obtain other stocks of the 
same species and interplant so that cross- 
pollination may be effected by insects, or by 
hand. If the new stock is cross-compatible, 
seed will readily be produced, but if it is not, 
seed will not be formed until stock which 1s 
compatible is secured Usually compatible 
clones may readily be obtained, and often 3 
single planting of commercial bulbs contains 
such a mixture of stocks, but for certain species 
and especially for L. tigrinum, L. Hansom, 
and L. candidum, it seems somewhat difficult 
io secure compatible fertilisation, : 

One of the principal sources of failure in 
establishing a planting of Lilies in one s garden 
is the poor physical condition of bulbs woe 
received. Especially is this true when bulbs ar 
imported. In many species the dormant, pe h 
is very short or is entirely absent. With t a 
death of the top there is usually contiar : 
development of the daughter bulbs, and pada 
of feeding roots. Without doubt the S 
means of securing healthy and vigorous bulba. 
of many species at least, is to grow them 
locally either from seed or by vegetative Pre 
pagation, and to transplant so that the oa 
are only out of the ground for a short ti 
when they are most nearly dormant. 
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types which are quite distinct in their habit 
of flowering may appear. In one of these the 
flowering period is, as in V. Traversiji and most 
of the other shrubby species, contined to two 
or three weeks in June. In the other the 
flowering period extends over the rest of. the 
season, that is, from June till late autumn, 
or even until the frosts appear (at this date— 
November 13—I have two plants which still 
show a few racemes of unopened flowers), 
which, of course, greatly adds to its value as 
a decorative subject. So far, I have found 
no variation in the colour of. the flowers; which 
are white suffueed with delicate lilac. The 
racemes are from five to six inches in length, 
and the flowers, which emit a rather powerful, 
honey-like fragrance, seem to be very attrac- 
tive to bees of all kinds, which visit them in 
large numbers. A. D. Richardson, Edinburgh. 


ARBUTUS UNEDO. 


Many complaints have been made recently 
concerning the failure of this beautiful shrub 
when planted as a bush. Its hardiness is 
questioned, but recent winters have not been 
severe. We have in these grounds a fine clump 
paned some twenty years ago, and now about 
6 feet high, covered with berries and bloom 
also. The position is a very cold one, on the 
north-east side of a high wood and rather in 
the shade. There appear to be several hybrids 
as variations in size of the berry, colour an 
setting qualities are most noticeable. Recent 
Poe of Arbutus have been very successful. 
lenty of old mortar rubble should be worked 
into the soil at planting time to provide lime 
and ensure drainage, as the Arbutus dislikes 
stagnation. The roote should be kept as near 
the surface of the soil as possible and given a 
poon mulch. G. W. Stacey, Chorley Wood, 

edars. 





NOTES FROM WISLEY. 


THe majority of people who visit Wisley go 
for the purpose of seeing and acquiring in- 
formation about plants devoted to the decora- 
tion of gardens. There are, however, other 
activities of the Royal Horticultural Society 
which are developing into first-class national 
importance. For instance, additional land lately 
acquired at Wisley is to be employed by the 
Society in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Agriculture for testing varieties of hardy fruit 
for commercial purposes, and large numbers of 
fruit trees are about to be planted. These are 
chiefly standard varieties which will serve for 
comparison with new or comparatively unknown 
varieties. 

In the case of Apples, three distinct stocks 
are being used, and are being propagated at 
Wisley. These have rooted well this year and 
it is probable that over 200 will be obtainable 
from the stool-beds. 

Any new varieties selected for trial which 
show promise of commercial utility will be sent 
to certain research stations distributed over 
Great Britain, which are giving a part of their 
land to assist in these trials, and in due course 
reports will be made on the crops obtained 
and on their commercial value in particular 
districts. 

Running through these new fruit plantations 
at Wisley are some wide Rose borders which 
were planted last winter. Taking into account 
the very sandy nature of the soil, the display 
made by these plants this -year has been most 
satisfactory. 

In the entomological department investigations 
are being made with regard to eelworm attacks 
on herbaceous Phloxes, the effect of which is 
to cause spindly growth accompanied by fascia- 
tion of the leaves and cracking of the stems. 
It has been observed that every variety which 
has been artificially infected with eelworm has 
been susceptible to attack, but that under 
nataral conditions there is one variety which 
is apparently resistant, namely Phlox Antonin 
Mercie, with bluish-lilac flowers and a large 
white eye. 

A new species of green fly of a bluish-green 
colour has been discovered at Wisley. It wae 
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found on the taproot of a plant of Dianthus 
plumarius, which was sent in to the gardens. 
this species has appeared also on one of the 
mossy Saxifrages. 

In the Department of Mycology experiments 
are being carried out in connection with a new 
ailment affecting Sweet Peas under glass. Some 
diseased leaves of Sweet Peas were sent in for 
diagnosis and appeared to be suffering from 
mildew, but on closer examination it was found 
that the plants had been attacked by the 
white form of a brown mould. This disease has 
been transmitted to healthy plants by dusting 
on them the spores from infested leaves, and 
it is evident that it may become a quite serious 
pest under close conditions. This fungus has 
also been found on plants in the open, towards 
the end of the flowering period. 

On the rock garden are still to be seen a few 
belated blooms such as those of: Veronica 
catarractae, which are white with a purple eye. 
and of Veronica Lyallii with lilac petals iod. a 
crimson eye. These plants are members of a 
little plantation composed wholly of species of 
Veronica. The bright red flowers of Schizostylis 
coccinea, which has done very well this year, 
are bowed to the ground, but Ceratostigma 
plumbaginioides still provides a patch of blue 
amid its reddening foliage. Prunus Pissardii, 
although purple-leaved througout the year, be- 
trays a much redder tinge towards leaf fall, and 
contrasts well with the yellow leaves of Clethra 
alnifolia. 

The heavy storms have completely bared a 
number of trees of their leaves, but the tawny 
foliage of Eucryphia pinnatifolia seems remark- 
ably persistent. The little fruits of this tree 
are now swelling, but will not be fully ripe 
until October or November of next year, when 
they will have attained the size and consistency 
of Nutmegs, and will effect the dispersal of 
their seeds by splitting into twelve or more 
pieces. 

Near the foot of the rock garden is a large 
specimen of Abelia triflora, which has reached 
the height of about ten feet; after fertilisation 
of the flowers the ciliated sepals on top of the 
fruit grow larger, giving the plant a feathery 
look, which is reminiscent of Clematis vitalba, 
with its plumed carpels. J. W. G. White. 





PRUHOMICE PARK, CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


In my note on Count Ambrdézy’s evergreen 
garden at Malonya in Gard. Chron., p. 172, I 
referred to another famous park of the new 
Czechoslovak Republic—the park of Count 
Ernst Silva Tarouca at Pruhonice, near 
Prague. Thig important example of landscape 
design is very different in style from that 
of the garden at Malonya. 

Pruhonice is a large estate a few miles 
south of the Bohemian capital, and the whole 
park comprises not fewer than 740 acres. 
The ground is naturally well adapted to the 
development of broad landscapes, as it forms 
@ series of continuous valleys with narrow 
streamlets, and includes two large ponds and 
a small lake. The soil is, for the most part, 
a rather fertile sandy loam. The natural 
focest consists of Oak (Quercus pedunculata), 
Linden (Tilia platyphyllos and T. parvifolia), 
Elms (Ulmus foliacea, hitherto known as U 
campestris, and U. glabra (or montana) ), Car- 
pinus Betulus, Acer Pseudoplatanus, Betula 
verrucosa, as well as large areas covered with 
Pinus sylvestris. The wooded slopes, the wide 
meadows and the lakes form pretty natural 
scenes, and Count Silva Tarouca, who came 
to Pruhonice in the fall of 1886, set himself 
the task to develop:the natural beauty of 
the country and to create quite a new type of 
landscape by planting, at least at some points, 
large masses of foreign Conifers and deciduous 
trees and shrubs, as well as different kinds 
of herbaceous perennials. 

In some respects his work at Pruhonice 
may be compared with that of Prince Piickler 
at Muskau, Germany, who has been most 
successful in demonstrating the German art 
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of landscape design. On the other hand, 
Piickler’s well-known park that was laid out 
between 1815 and 184U looks quite different, 
and is of a much simpler composition. 
Piickler contented himself with the use of 
the endemic trees and shrubs, while the 
master of Pruhonice is well acquainted with 
the foreign woody plants hardy in Central 
Europe, and tries to employ the rich dendro- 
logical material introduced from Lastern Asia 
and North America since the days of Thun- 
berg and Michaux. Even the latest introduc- 
tions by Wilson, Forrest and Farrer may be 
round ip his plantations, 

The first description of the park at Pru- 
honice, by Count Silva himself, appeared in 
1909 in Part I. of the publication Die Gar- 
tenanlagen O6csterreich-Ungarns in Wort und 
Bild, edited by the then Dendrological Society 
of Austria-Hungary, of which he was the presi- 
dent. Unfortunately, the war put an end to 
the activities of this young society, but in 
1921 a new and similar society was founded 
at Prague under the leadership of Count 
Silva and Professor Domin. 

I am by no means able to give a full account 
of Count Silva’s fine work in 
creation. I only wish to draw the attention 
of readers of the Gard. Chron. to it. Every- 
one interested in landscape design who visits 
the older and better known parks of Bohemia, 
viz., Worlik or Schénhof, should not fail to 
pay a visit to Pruhonice. It may be reached 
by motor-car in about half an hour from 
Prague. 

Count Ernet Silva Tarouca is a born land- 
scape designer. He never had a professional 
adviser, and never made a plan of his park. 
He is his own gardener. He gained his know- 
ledge by experience, and looks at everything 
with his own eyes. Being a great sportsman, 
too, he has that deep understanding and 
feeling for nature's own features which is so 
indispensable to anyone who tries to develop 
and to refine broad landscape beauty. He 
takes the hints given by nature itself. In 
choosing and arranging his plant materials 
he considerg first the adaptability of plants 
for the local conditions of soil and climate. 
His long experiences have taught him that 
there are, besides our endemic plants, a good 
many foreign ones which he can use even 
with better success. Instead of the Norway 
Spruce, for instance, he plants the Douglas 
Fir, and many American Conifers show a 
r.uch healthier and more rapid growth than 
our common European species. Abies con- 
color, Picea pungens, Abies arizonica, A. 
subalpina, Picea sitchensis and P. Engel- 
mannii, to mention only a few rane pt are 
thoroughly naturalised, and foreign deciduous 
trees, like the different red Oaks, form part 
of the plantations. 

Naturally, the wide grounds are divided in 
about eight different parts, each representing 
a small park by itself. The new castle stands 
on a level with the neighbouring fields, and 
looks down upon a pond surrounded by large 
Alders, Elms and other native trees. To the 
east of the pond a rather eteep natural rock 
garden rises to about fifty metres above the 
water. It is one of the most peculiar features 
of the park, formed of schistose rocks well 
suited to the cultivation of Alpine plants. In 
the course of twenty years, Count Silva has 
brought together quite an unique collection 
of almost all the Alpine plants from the 
northern temperate zone that are adaptable 
to the climatic conditions of this part of 
central Europe. He even partly succeeded in 
cultivating some rare plants of the Mediter- 
ranean mountains and the highlands of New 
Zealand and South America. 

Owing to his long absence from his park 
during the war, and to the difficult situation 
created by it, this immense rock garden 
suffered much damage. Nevertheless, it still 
contains a great many very interesting her- 
baceous perennials and small shrubs growing 
well, in spite of the want of sufficient care. 
For instance, he has plants of Acaena ar- 
gentea, A. Buchananii, diverse Acantholimon, 
many Alsine, Androsace Chamaejasme, A 
foliolosa and others, Andryala Agardhiil, 
Antennaria. plantaginifolia, several Anthemis. 
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Artemisia Baumgartenii, A. nitida, Asperula 
Athoa, Aubrietias, Bergenias, Callianthemum 
anemonoides, a great number of fine Cam- 
panulas, Cherleria sedoides, Dianthus frigidus, 
D. neglectus, D. nitidus and others, Erodium 
Manescavii, Geranium lancastriense, various 
Globularia and Helianthemum, Matthiola 
pedemontana, Menthella corsica, Phyteumas, 
Potentilla alchemilloides, Primula Arctotis, 


P. Balbisii, P. marginata, P. pubescens, 
Saponaria caespitosa, a host of the rarer 
Saxifragas, many Sempervivums, Townsendia 


Wilcoxiana, Veronica aphylla, V. gentianoides 
and others. Among the shrubs there may be 
seen species of Abelia, Adenocarpus, Andro- 
meda, Cytisus, Daphne, Escallonia, Fendlera, 
Hymenanthera, Gaultheria, Gaylussacia, Litho- 
spermum, Pachystima, Phyllodoce, Salix, 
Santolina, and man others. There is 
quite a collection of Cobonisanters, representing 
such species from China as C. Dammeri, C. 
adpressa, C. Dielsiana, and a number of still 
unnamed forms raised from seeds I collected 
‘in 1914 in Western Yunnan, especially on the 
Lichiang Range. Of the genus Rhododendron, 
too, some very good species are growing well, 
viz., R. racemosum, R. poukhanense, and, af 
course, the well-known European species. 
Jasminum Beesianum ramps over the rocks as 
freely as in its native country. A great sur- 
prise for the dendrologist is Caesalpinia 
Gilliesii, and a group of Umbellularia cali- 
fornica also deserves special notice. Many 
forms of luxuriant creeping Junipers may be 
noted. Of the rare jewels, however, the most 
delicate high Alpine plants, once the most 
characteristic features of this giant rockery, 
very few have survived. 


. Opposite the rock garden, on the slopes west 

of the pond, a huge planting of hardy ever- 
reen Rhododendrons surrounded partly by 
Conifers forms a striking part of the landscape. 
Farther to the north-west some groups of Coni- 
fers, such as Abies concolor, A. arizonica, and 
others are very promising for the future. On 
the meadow west of the castle groups of Crab- 
apples and other pretty, flowering, small trees 
or big shrubs are planted. Late in the fall 
vigorously growing vines, like Vitis amurensis 
and V. Coignetiae, develop a splendid colour 
eflect. 

Further to the south, towards the end of the 
view from the castle, a very small pond covered 
with Water Lilies, and a waterfall, are sur- 
rounded by beautiful plantations of hardy 
perennials, early-flowering Azaleas, herbaceous 
Paeonies, and some rare shrubs, such as Vibur- 
num rhytidophyllum and Hydrangea Sargen- 
tiana, as well as Lilacs, Japanese Quinces and 
other deciduous shrubs. The strange Pyrus 
Niedzwetzkyana shows its blood-red flowers and 
young leaves in spring, followed in the autumn 
by big purple fruits. 


This part of the park adjacent to the castle 
may be regarded as a kind of pleasure ground. 
Farther to the south and south-west the land- 
scape forming the real park extends for more 
than two miles. I cannot give a detailed account 
of even the more prominent parts of it. By 
turns the way leads over lovely meadows with 
picturesque groups of high trees, through more 
thickly wooded slopes, along shining lakes or 
densely vigorous plantations of Conifers or 
deciduous trees. One of the loveliest parts is 
the “ deer garden,” with its lake-like pond, and 
its long views over the winter, framed by giant 
Oaks, to the more distant scene, are skilfully 
arranged by the Count. 


In a very sheltered part of the deer garden, 
called Hreben, a rich collection of young ever- 
greens has been made. Besides such Conifers 
as Cedrus Libani (raised from seeds from the 
Cilician Taurus), Sequioa gigantea, Cryptomeria 
japonica, Libocedrus, Thujopsis, Cephalotaxus, 
Abies magnifica, Picea polita, Tsuga Pattoniana, 
and Torreva nucifera, quite a number of varie- 
ties of Ilex Aquifolium, Aucuba japonica, Ber- 
beris Julianae. B. Hookeri, Viburnum Davidii, 
V. rhytidophvllum, V. utile, Cotoneaster salici- 
folia, Lonicera pileata and L. nitida, Kalimias, 
Osmanthus, Pernettias, Phillyrea decora, Prunus 
Laurocerasus, P. lusitanica, Skimmias, Stran- 
vaesia, Umbellularia and others seem to like the 


position, which is well protected against cold 
winds. Not far from it on a southerly, sunny 
slope, a collection of attractive berry-bearing 
shrubs is to be found. I noted among others 
Pyracantha coccinea and P. Gibbsii, many 
Cotoneasters, different Berberis, Callicarpa 
japonica, Euonymus species, Mahonias, Rosa 
species, Symphoricarpus, Symplocos and several 
Viburnums. 

In other parts of his large park Count Silva 
Tarouca has made daring attempts to use masses 
of Conifers and deciduous trees with diversely 
coloured foliage, the main plants being such as 
Fagus sylvatica atropurpurea, Acer Schwedleri, 


Populus argentea, Berberis atropurpurea, 
Prunus Pissardii, Abies concolor, and Picea 
pungens. Most of these plantations are still too 


young to judge their real effect, but some of 
them are emphatically good, even in their 
present state of development. Here or there one 
might wish the artist had used those red and 
bluish or silvery colours to even a greater extent. 
The landscape scenės of this park are so ex- 
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and shrubs, as well as herbaceous perennials, are 
now raised in this garden for the benefit of the 
members of the society, that seems to prosper as 
well as the present circumstances will permit. 
The park at Pruhonice and the gardens of the 
society are well worth a visit by everybody in- 
terested in landscape design and dendrology. 
Camillo Schneider. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


EDIBLE LAGENARIAS. 


LAGENARIAS having been somewhat in evidence 
at recent meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, a few remarks on the value of this 
family for table use may be of interest to 
readers. 

Lagenaria vulgaris edulis is a comparatively 
small variety; the largest and best is 
leucantha longissima, a variety which 
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Southern Italy produces fruits one and a half 
yard in length. 
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FIG. 114.—MESSRS. E. WEBB AND SON’S GOLD MEDAL EXHIBIT OF POTATOS AT THE 
NATIONAL POTATO SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, BIRMINGHAM (SEE PAGE 314). 


vansive that often hundreds of Fagus sylvatica 
purpurea or Abies concolor are needed to pro- 
duce the desired effect. 

Every earnest scholar of modern landscape 
design should be thankful to Count Silva for his 
attempts to create natural scenes of quite dis- 
tinct aspect. Nobody knows better than the 
artist himself how difficult such a task is. All 
of us who have the good fortune to study these 
experiments may be dead long before the true 
beauty of these plantations makes its appearance. 
It needs at least two or three generations of 
men to finish a great park. The best the first 
can do is to lay the right foundations and to 
prepare the grand scenes in the proper way. 
It is hoped that Count Silva may live long 
enough to do this. 

I cannot close my notes on Pruhonice without 
mentioning the trial garden of the Dendrological 
Society of. Prague. This society is to a certain 
extent the successor of the Dendrological Society 
of Austria-Hungary, founded in 1908. It has its 
garden at Pruhonice, founded in 1909, and Mr. 
F. Zeman, a very skilful gardener, who had been 
foreman in the famous Veitchian nursery at 
Coombe Wood, is still superintendent of the 
society’s grounds. The Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment takes a great interest in the work of 
the new society, and thousands of valuable trees 


When these are cooked, like Vegetable Mar- 
rows, in the Italian style, they make a very 
acceptable dish. They should, however, be used 
when they are quite young, otherwise the shell 
becomes very hard and dry. 

If the pulp of such a variety as Hercules’ 
Club (L. clavata), which was shown at the 
R.H.S. meeting on October 30, is carefully ex- 
tracted and the shell hung in the sun to dry 
it becomes very hard and lasting, and, in the 
hands of a modern Hercules forms a light, 
handy and effective weapon of offence. 

The Italian name of the edible variety ts 
Zucca di Pergola, i.e., the Pergola Gourd. The 
name suggests the proper method of its culti- 
vation. 

In a warm summer it might be cultivated 
fairly successfully in the open in the South 
of England. S. B. Dicks. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


Prants of Brussels Sprouts should now be 
yielding well. All dead leaves should be kept 


_ picked off and cleared away. If the sprouts 


are not broken off too near the stems, fresh 
growths will appear in the spring, and provide 
a useful crop of greens, when, perhaps, other 
winter greens may be scarce. Do rot cut 
the tops off the stems, ag is sometimes done, 
as these form a protection for the sprouts; 
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they should be left on all the winter, and, 
if green vegetables are short in the early spring, 
they may be used then. 


CHICORY. 


THE Chicory is a very useful winter salad 
plant. The roots may now be dug up, four 
or five placed in an & inch pot filled with 
old potting soif, and stood in the Mushroom 
house or any shed from which the light can 
be excluded. Water the roots, and again 
afterwords if needed. The best produce is 
obtained when growth is not unduly hurried, 
therefore pot a few roots at a time, and allow 
the shoots to develop steadily. 

Another way of forcing Chicory is to take up 
the roots, trim off the leaves about half an 
inch above the neck and put the roots in a dark 
cellar or other place where the temperature is 
warmer than the outside air. Alternate layers 
of sand or fine soil and Chicory roots are placed 
in position, laying the roots horizontally with 
the necks pointing outwards, clear of the sand 
or soil, so that the leaves may grow away freely. 


HOT-BEDS. 


Ir will soon be time to prepare hot-beds 
for early forcing, and advantage should be 
taken of mild and still weather to gather 
material for the purpose. As soon as all the 
leaves of deciduous trees have fallen, they 
should be raked up and carted to the frame 
yard, ready for mixing with long stable litter. 
Leaves and litter combined furnish a more 
lasting and steadier heat than when leaves 
are used alone, and both should be turned 
over on one or two occasions before finally 
making the bed. When placing the material on 
the site of the hot-bed allow for a greater 
Space than the frame will actually occupy, to 
permit of adding fresh fermenting material as 
a lining should it be necessary to do so to 
maintain sufficient warmth in the frame. 7’. 


POTATO CATRIONA. 


EARLY in April of this year I planted 7 lb. 
of Potato seed of the variety Catriona. The 
crop when lifted weighed 3534 lb., the nine 
largest tubers weighing 11 lb. H. S. Dean, 
“lton Hall Gardens, near Peterborough. 





HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
NOTABLE VARIETIES IN 1923. 


In a year when fruits have been scarce, 
certain sorts have cropped satisfactorily in 
these gardens. Of several varieties of Peaches 
grown in the open here, trees of Peregrine on 
a 80 ith-west wall ripened large, highly-coloured 
fruits. whilst most other varieties failed to 
ber. This ıs one of the best Peaches for 
growing both inside and out-of-doors. The 
fruits require to be gathered before they are 
perfectly ripe. 

Nectarine Pine Apple on a south wall 
set an abundance of fruit which had to be 
severely thinned; probably the flowers of this 
tree escaped injury by frost, as it blossomed 
late. This particular Nectarine requires 
plenty of water at the roots. Our best 
Cherries were Governor Wood and Black Heart 
from trees on a south-east wall. Of Pears, 
cordon trees of Conference, Durondeau, and 
Beurré d’Jonghe have yielded well, and we 
had satisfactory crops of Plums Early Rivers, 
Kı k’s and Victoria from trees on a south- 
east wall. 

The best of our culinary Apples were 
Lane’s Prince Albert (which never fails to give 
a good return), Potts’s Seedling (the best early 
dessert Apple), Newton Wonder. Bismarck. 
Magnum Bonum, Kentish Fillbasket. and 
Radnor Beauty. Of dessert Apples the best 
cropped this year were Allington Pippin, 
Beauty of Bath. Lady Sudeley, James Grieve, 
American Mother, Ribston Pippin, Baxter’s 
Pearmain, Sturmer Pippin, and Newtown 
Pippin. This last variety we have just 
gathered, and it keeps well until April and May; 
it has given a good crop from an espalier- 
trained tree. Utility and The Earl were our 
best Strawberries. Autumn Raspberries fur- 
nished a good crop A. B., Wadds, Englefield 
Gardens, Reading. 


THE WOOLLY APHIS OF THE AURICULA. 


In the current number of the Entomologist's 
Monthly Magazine, there is a short description 
by Mr. F. Laing, M.A. (British Museum), of 
the species of Aphis responsible for the damage 
done to the roots of Auriculas. Its correct 
name is Geoica eragrostidis (Buckton), although 
for many years it has been known, in the 
columns af the Gardeners’ Chronicle and in 
books relating to Auricula growing, as Trama 
auriculae, which name was given by Murray 
when he described this pest (Gard. Chron., 
May 5, 1887, p. 570). Murray’s description and 
figures clearly show that the species which he 
describes is not a Trama, but appears to be 
identical with Buckton’s Geoica eragrostidis. 

This short note is to point out this long- 
existing mistake and the importance of cor- 
rectly determining these root aphides. For 
many years considerable confusion has existed 
as to the identification of members of this 
difficult group, but Mr. Laing has been at 
work on these aphides and endeavoured to 
sink the numerous synonymg which exist. 

The Auricula root-aphis is common on the 
roots of grasses, e.g., Poa, and is often un- 
wittingly introduced with soil in which plants 
are to be grown. A grower of Marguerites 
for the London markets lost a large number 
of his plants through the attacks of this particu- 
lar species of root-aphis. Some plants had been 
potted in soil which had been stacked for some 
time in the nursery, and these grew healthily 
and were quite free from this pest, while other 
plants, potted in soil obtained directly from a 
pasture, were severely attacked, with the result 
that many died. 

There appear to be two colour forms of 
root-aphis on the Auricula—(i) the common 
subterranean form, which is whitish in colour, 
and (ii) the form found round the ‘“‘collar’”’ 
of the plant, more especially in spring, which 
is greenish, though morphologically the same. 
The subterranean form lives surrounded by a 
woolly secretion, on the roots in little pockets 
of soil. The female aphie is nearly glabrous, 
has no cornicles or honey-tubes, and haa five- 
jointed antennae. G. Foz-Wilson, R.H.S. 
Laboratory, Wisley. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


Horticulture at the British Empire Exhibition. 
—Quite recently I was privileged to visit the 
British Empire Exhibition grounds at Wembley 
and was surprised and delighted to see how 
splendidly horticultural skill is being used 
there. The whole conception of the Exhibition 
is marvellous, and the Exhibition authorities 
have particularly favoured horticulture. The 
sites secured by certain firms are, 1 imagine, 
just ns good as they can be. Some of these 
firms are already busily engaged on their ex- 
hibits, and I understand that some prominent 
firms, who lacked the necessary imagination 
and enterprise, are now offering the more 
enterprising ones large sums of money to forego 
their positions. Arthur McArthur. 


The Pruning of Fruit Trees.—Mr. Brotherston’s 
interesting and instructive article on the prun- 
ing of fruit trees, p. 238, reminded me of the 
fact that the late Mr. J. Turner, who was for 
many years gardener at a large establishment in 
Surrey, used to employ the same method, and 
as a journeyman there at that time I can person- 
ally testify to the highly successful results. 
Whether the system would be successful in the 
case of trees growing in heavy, clay soil. I have 
not had the opportunity of testing, but on the 
sandy soil of that part of Surrey we never failed 
to obtain a good display of well developed 
blossoms, and later of first-class fruits. Mr. 
Turner started this system of pruning in the 
first place for the same reason as Mr. Brother- 
ston, as the herbaceous borders were largely 
backed by fruit trees and were dug early to 
get the work forward. W. A. Dunn, Brock- 
wood, Alresford. 


I agree with Mr. Brotherston in pruning 
fruit trees early. And, in addition, may I ad- 














vance the following? By pruning earl 
amount of sap still rising seals ‘the ee 
thus, to a certain extent, prevents the entry of 
fungous diseases, or attacks of insects such as 
American Blight. If American Blight has been 
prevalent during the summer, some small 
colonies may still be found, very often on the 
useless shoots—that are cut away and burned 
By this system of pruning the bloom buds be. 
come plump and the additional light and air 
ripens them. Where a garden is kept neat and 
trim early pruning saves labour, as not nearly 
the amount of sweeping up of leaves is rẹ 
quired, and in addition the work is done more 
comfortably in the pleasant autumn days than 
later. C. E. Bridgett. 


_ Apple Sops-in-Wine.—I was greatly interested 
in the notes on the Market Fruit Garden (p. 222), 
because I am partial to the Apple named 
Sops-in- Wine. e have a trial tree here, and 
it has proved a regular bearer. With all duo 
respect to Dr. Hogg, I should not call it a 
Vigorous growing variety, and I should keep 
it pruned. I had just eaten a fruit prior to 
reading your article, and much enjoyed the 
musky flavour, which is really suggestive of wine. 
If grown well as a dwarf tree the fruits might 
well be good enough for market, but I fear 
they would be of small size on standard trees. 
Laurence J. Cook, Enfield. 


Old Scottish Plant Names.—The article on 
this subject by R. P. Brotherston (p. 278) 
interested me, but few of the names given were 
in use by the time I began to take notice of 
them in the sixties and seventies of last century. 
Fou for the common Houseleek was a familiar 
name in the north-east of Scotland; so was the 
Tansie, but this was applied over a wide area 
to Senecio Jacobaea, which was the first popular 
or English name that made me distrust their 
applicability to plants as a means to arrive at 
the botanical name. When dissected this Rag- 
wort would not agree with Tanacetum at all, 
and I had not then seen the true Tansy. 
Bourtrie, for the Elder, was a well-known name, 
but was spelt in a variety of ways. I can add 
a few names that were common during the above 
ponor Featherfoulie (fowl’s feather) was the 

everfew, and Carvy, the Caraway, was evi- 
dently borrowed from the French, Italian or 
the Spanish carvi, which had other spellings n 
the Arabic. Grozet, Grozel and Grozert were 
corruptions of the French word for the Goose- 
berry, the last form of the word being that | 
have heard spoken. It is difficult to state 
whether Rizzar or Rizzart came directly from 
the French raisin, or from the Gaelic raosar, 
for both the Gaels and the lowland Scots 
borrowed names for their vocabulary. No doubt 
Skellach for the wild or field Mustard was 
borrowed from the Gaelic sgealag. Chucknert 
for Chickweed evidently was a corruption of the 
Saxon cicena-wyrt. Kale Runt and Kale 
Castock were both used to indicate the stem of 
Curled Kale in the north. Burns wrote Stock 
and Custoc, and his ancestors lie in Kincardine- 
shire, where his dialect is still spoken. He used 
Sybow-tail for a young Onion. J. F 


Soil Acidity or Sourness (p. 263).—I recently 
saw in a field near Thurtaston Moor, Cheshire, 
a passable crop of Turnips amongst which 
Bracken was growing more or less luxuriantly as 4 
“ weed.” Can M. C. R. explain this? Tur- 
nips on “sour” soil would be an anomaly. 
Is this a case of acidity favourable to the growth 
of Bracken but which is distinct from sourness, 
and therefore not unfavourable to Cruciferous 
crops? #. Horton. 


Importation of Fruit Pests.—Doubtless many 
gardeners, faced with an abnormal shortage 
of dessert Pears this season, have had to pur 
chase imported fruits to supply the dining-room. 
A few days ago I purchased a smé 
quantity of expensive Californian Winter alae 
Pears. They were splendid fruits and wel 
packed, but round the eye of nearly all, there 
nestled from six to ten fine, healthy specimen’ 
of mealy bug—enough to stock a garden. ae 
pests are easily overlooked, but it would be we 
if purchasers kept a look out for them. G. W. 5. 
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SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM OHRYSANTHEMUM. 


NOVEMBER 6, 7, 8.—The combined efforts of | 


the Birm:ngham Chrysanthemum and the 
National Potato Societies filled the whole of 
the floor area and part of the galleries of the 
huge Bingley Hall, Birmingham, with excellent 
displays of Chrysanthemums and other flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables. Although the season 
has been a trying one for garden produce, 
Chrysanthemr ms particularly, the big Japanese 
varieties were extensively and well shown, 
while the decorative and single-flowered 
sections were strongly represented. 

Vegetables were much finer than usual, and 
the number of entries exceeded those of many 
previous years, but fruit was not so good or 
so plentiful as usual. Honorary exhibits were 
very numerous, as will be seen from the medal 
awards given below. 


GROUPS. 


There were three splendid groups of Japanese 
incurved and decorative Chrysanthemums 
arranged with Ferns and foliage plants. ist, 
Sir GeorcE H. Kenrick, Whetstone, Edg- 
baston (gr. Mr. J. V. Macdonald), whose 
plants were artistically arranged and set off 
to the best advantage with graceful Bamboos 
and Palms, Dracaenas, Begonias, Ferns, and 
Nandina domestica; the 2nd award went to 
Alderman W. A. Capsury, West Hills, Kings 
Norton (gr. Mr. H. A. Bick), whose group 
included some remarkably well grown and 
finished Japanese and incurved varieties, but 
the display suffered in consequence of the 
dearth of effective foliage plants; 3rd, JoHN 
ARTHUR KENRICK, Esq., Berrow Court, Edg- 
baston (gr. Mr. A. Cryer). 


PLANTS. 


For six decorative Chrysanthemums, Alder- 
man W. A. Capsury led with good examples 
of H. W. Thorpe, Cranfordia, and Lucy 
Lupee; 2nd, J. W. Moore, Esq., Kings Norton 
(gr. Mr. F. Moorman). For three decorative 
Chrysanthemums, Col. A. J. Parkes, Edgbaston 
(gr. Mr. L. C. Hochkins) won first prize with 
very finely flowered specimens of Market Red, 
Robert Milner, and Black Hawk; 2nd, Alder- 
man W. A. CADBURY; 3rd, Mr. E. J. KEELING, 
Small Heath. 

Col. A. J. Parkes (gr. Mr. L. C. Hochkins) 
excelled in the class for six single-flowered 
Varieties with exceptionally large, profusely 
flowered plants of Florrie King, Sylvia Slade, 
Countess of Egmont, Mary Richardson, Robert 
Milner, and one indifferent specimen of W. S. 
Smith; 2nd, Alderman W. A. CADBURY. 


Cor BLOOMS. 


The premier class for cut blooms required 
36 distinct Japanese varieties, to be arranged 
in separate vases with cut foliage, for which 
£15 and a handsome silver challenge shield, 
the latter to b2 held for one year, were offered 
as first prize. The only exhibitor was Mr. H. 
Wootman, Shirley, Birmingham, and he was 
awarded the first prize for a good lot of 
blooms, in which Dorothea Edwards, Majestic, 
Prince Albert, Queen Mary, Mrs. George 
Monro, Mrs. B. Carpenter, Golden Champion, 
Major Wheatley, Mrs. Algernon Davis, and 
Master James were of outstanding merit. 
_Two entries were made in the class for 
single-flowered varieties occupying separate flat 
tables 8 feet x 5 feet. Cut foliage and foliage 
plants were permissible, and any kind of vase 
could be used. Mr. H. Wootman won first 
prize, and showed extra large and beautifully 
fresh blooms of Amy Thornton, Catriona, 
Mensa, Margaret Davis, Pink Queen, Phyllis 
Cooper, Hilda Shoebridge, and Joyce Strowlger; 
2nd, Mr. A. H. Hickman, Cookley, Kidder- 
minster. 

The class for nine Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums in three varieties, each bloom to be 
staged in a separate vase, brought four capital 
entries:—lst, The DowacErR Lapy ANNALY, 
Holdenby House. . Northampton (gr. Mr. D. 
Cameron), who showed wonderfully good Rpeci- 
wens of Shirley Golden, Victory, and Majestic 


(one of the last-named blooms was adjudged 
the best amateur’s Japanese bloom in_ the 
show); 2nd, Mrs. J. B. Brooks, Finstall Park, 
Bromsgrove (gr. Mr. E. Avery), with sub- 
stantial blooms of Louisa Pockett, Mrs. R. C. 
Pulling, and Sir Edward Letchworth; rd, 
J. H. WHEATLEY, Esq., Berkswell Hall, Coven- 
try (gr. Mr. W. H. Westbury), whose examples 
of William Turner were very handsome. 

Mrs. J. B. Brooks (gr. Mr. E. Avery) ex- 
celled in the class for 12 Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums, in not fewer than 9 varieties, arranged 
on a table 6 feet x 3 feet. Plants and foliage 
were admissible. The flowers of Mrs. Algernon 
Davis, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Louisa Pockett, Sir 
Edward Letchworth, Majestic, Helena Margeri- 
ton, and Lady Talbot were of excellent quality; 
2nd, Mr. W. C. Rosinson, Coventry, whose 
best flowers were Mrs. W. Rigby, Mrs. J. 
Gibson, Majestic, and Spencer Chichester; 
3rd, F. Bayziss, Esq., Walsall (gr. Mr. C. J. 
White); 4th, Mrs. E. V. BUTLER, Tewkesbury 
(gr. Mr. A. J. Collins). 

Mr. H. Wooxtman beat six contestants in 
the class for three vases of a pink-coloured 
Japanese variety, his blooms of Mrs. B. Car- 
penter being noteworthy for their broad, strap- 
shaped, aeep-pink-coloured florets; 2nd, Mr. 
W. C. Rosinson, with Mrs. Algernon Davis; 
5rd, Mrs. J. B. Brooks, also with Mrs. Alger- 
non Davis. The best three vases of a crimson- 
coloursd Jepanese variety came from W. J: 
Gresson, Esq., Stoke House, Worcester (gr. 
Mr. T. Parry), who showed exquisitely beauti- 
ful flowers of His Majesty. Mr. W. C. Rosm- 
son and J. H. WHEATLEY, Esq., were placed 
2nd and rd respectively with the variety 
Mrs. George Monro. The Dowacer Lapy 
ANNALY (gr. Mr. D. Cameron) had the win- 
ning exhibit of three vases of a white Japanese 
variety with shapely blooms of Mrs. G. 
Drabble; 2nd, J. H. WHEATLEY, Esq., with 
William Turner; 3rd, Mrs. J. B. Brooks, also 
with WiNiam Turner. 

The first prize for three vases of a yellow 
Japanese variety was won by Mr. E. Lowe, 
Coventry, who sent huge blooms of Princess 
Mary; 2nd, Mrs. J. B. Brooks, with Mrs. R. C. 
Pulling; 3rd, J. H. WHEATLEY, Esq., also with 
Mrs. R. C. Pulling. There were nine good 
entries in the class for one vase of any 
variety, colour optional, other than the colours 
in the above classes:—lst, Mr. H. Wooiman, 
with flowers of Majestic 11 inches across; 
2nd, H. F. Keep, Esq., Edgbaston, with well- 
finished blooms of Fred Green. 

The best of four exhibits of six varieties 
of single-flowered Chrysanthemums also came 
from Mr. H. Wootman, who showed very 
stout-petalled blooms of Mrs. Thos. Hancock 
and Mrs. W. J. Godfrey, each measuring 6} 
inches across. Other almost equally good 
varieties were Mavis (very bright), Mrs. W. 
Smith, Lizzie Robertson, and Catriona; 2nd, 
the DowacER Lapy ANNALY, who had excellent 
examples of Mrs. W. J. Godfrey and Lizzie 
Robertson. Mr. A. H. Hickman was the only 
exhibitor in the class for six vases of decora- 
tive Chrysanthemums, and he was awarded 
first prize for a clean, even-sized lot of blooms. 
The best vase of single-flowered Chrysanthe- 
mums, arranged with any kind of foliage. 
was from the Dowacer LADY ANNALy, and 
was much admired; 2nd, W. J. Gresson, Esq. 
(gr. Mr. T. Parry); rd, Sir Gerorce H. 
KENRICKE. i 


LocaL Cuasses (OPEN). 


Sıx classes were reserved for local growers, 
who staged a number of particularly fine 
blooms. The most successful exhibitors were:— 
H. F. Kerr, Esq. (gr. Mr. T. W. Davis), who 
won four first prizes; Mr. J. S. PEARSON, 
Erdington; and Mr. E. WINCHESTER, Rubery, 
who had one first prize each. 


DINNER-TABLE DECORATIONS. 


The two dinner-table classes decorated with 
(1) Chrysanthemums and (2) Chrysanthemums 
and other flowers were quite a feature, there 
being 13 and 12 entries respectively. In the 
first class the premier prize was won by Mr. 
A. W. Suirton, Cannon Hill Park, Birming- 
ham, who had a dainty combination of orange 
and crimson coloured, single-flowered varieties 


arranged in gold-coloured rustic stands 
of medium height. Pleasing relief was 
afforded by the use of orange and bronze 
tinted Codiaeum and Berberis foliage, to- 
gether with sprays of Selaginella, and green 
Asparagus; 2nd, W. J. Gresson, Esq., whose 
tall centre-piece and smaller vases were deco- 
rated with red and yellow Chrysanthemums, 
small-leaved sprays of Sedum and Selaginella 
and Codiaeum leaves; 3rd, Mr. E. WINCHESTER, 
Rubery, Birmingham. 

In the companion class, other flowers in 
addition to Chrysanthemums were required, 
but the receptacles were restricted to bowls 
and vases:—lst, W. J. Gresson, Esq., who 
had low bowls decorated with Gloriosa, 
Francoa, single yellow Chrysanthemums, and 
smali-flowered Orchids; the foliage employed 
included Codiaeum and Ampelopsis leaves and 
sprays of Selaginella; 2nd, Mr. A. W. SHIPTON, 
who relied upon a combination principally of 
pink Carnations, single white Chrysanthe- 
mums, and Cypripediums; 3rd, Mr. E. 
WINCHESTER, with red carnations and white 
Chrysanthemums, 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


There was spirited competition in Mr. 
Woolman’s classes for (1) nine Japan- 
ese Chrysanthemums in not fewer than 


six varieties:—lst, Mr. E. Tower, Coventry, 
who showed meritorious flowers of William 
Vert, W. Rigby, Edith Cavell, Mrs. R. C, 
Pulling, William Turner, Princess, and Mrs. 
George Monro, jun.; 2nd, Mr. W. J. Hupson, 
Selly Oak; 3rd, Mr. T. Broomen, Perry Barr. 
(2) Twelve Japanese blooms in four varieties:— 
Ist, Mr. W. C. Roxsrnson, Coventry, with a 
handsome set of flowers of Mrs. George Monro, 
Mrs. G. Drabble, Lloyd George, and Mrs. 
Algernon Davis; 2nd, Mrs. J. B. Brooks, 
whose best flowers were Mrs. Algernon Davis 
and Mrs. R. C. Pulling. The best Japanese 
bloom in the show grown by an amateur was 
Majestic, exhibited by the Dowacer Lapy 
ANNALY (gr. Mr. D. Cameron), who gained 
the special prize of a guinea offered by Messrs. 
W. Wells and Co. 

Mr. H. N. Ellison’s prizes were offered for 
six exotic Ferns; 1st, Mr. E. J. KEELING, Small 
Heath; 2nd, JoHN ARTHUR KENRICK, Esq. 


MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS. 


The three entries of twelve pots of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine made a notable show: Ist, 
THe Rr. Hon. NeEvitte CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., 
Edgbaston (gr. Mr. P. Catt), with medium- 
sized plants heavily laden with flowers; 2nd, 
LIONEL Sprers, Esq., Edgbaston (gr. Mr. J. 
Farmer), with bigger plants but not so well 
flowered; rd, Col. A. J. Parxges, Edgbaston 
(gr. Mr. L. C. Hochkins). For six Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine, the same three exhibitors 
competed, but the order of merit was as 
follows: lst, Lionet Spiers, Esq., with short, 
profusely flowered specimens, two feet six inches 
across; 2nd, Col. A. J. PARKES; Srd, THE Rr. 
Hon. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 

The best of three exhibits of twelve Cycla- 
mens was from Mrs. O’HEa, Barford (gr. Mr. 
A. Shambrook), whose large plants were remark- 
able for their robust health, beautifully marbled 
foliage and strong-stemmed flowers; 2nd, Sir 
Georce H. Kenrick; 3rd, JOHN ARTHUR 
Kenrick, Esq. In a similar but smaller class, 
the same exhibitors were placed in the same 
order. 

J. W. Moore, Esq., King’s Norton (gr. Mr. 
F. Moorman), excelled in the class for six pots 
of Salvias, with stocky, well flowered specimens ; 
2nd, Mrs. J. FEENEY, Berkswell (gr. Mr. W. J. 
Staward); rd, THe Rr. How. NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN. Competition in the class for six 
Primula sinensis was satisfactory, but the 
quality of bloom was inferior to that of some 
years ago: Ist, J. A. Kenricx, Esq.; 2nd, 
H. F. Keep, Esq.; 3rd, THE Rr. Hon. NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

Sir GeorcE H. Kenrick beat four contestants 
in the next class for six Primula obconica: 2nd, 
J. W. Moorz, Esq. (gr. Mr. F. Moorman); 3rd 
J. A. Kenrick, Esq. The last-named rea ares 
took the lead in olasses for (1) six single- 
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flowered Zonal Pelargoniums ; (2) three specimen 
Palms; and (3) one Tree Fern, but was placed 
second to Sir GEorcE H. Kenrick in the class 
for one specimen Palm. 


FRuvIit. 


Although there were only two entries (against 
four last year) in the class for a collection of 
British-grown fruit, staged on a table twelve 
feet by four feet, both displays were of excellent 
merit, especially the 52 dishes from Captain M. 
DRUMMOND, Southampton (gr. Mr. L. Smith), 
which included Muscat of Alexandria, Alicante 
and Gros Maroc Grapes, Apples, Pears, Plums 
and Medlars; 2nd, HucH ANDREWS, Esq., 
Toddington Manor, Winchcombe (gr. Mr. J. R. 
Tooley), who had good Grapes, Apples, Pears, 
Peaches and Plums. 

In the classes for single dishes of Apples, Mr. 
C. W. Powerit, Wareham, Hereford, was 
awarded first prizes for Allington Pippin, Annie 
Elizabeth, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Charles Ross, 
King of the Pippins, Lane’s Prince Albert and 
Newton Wonder. Captain M. Drummowp had 
the best specimens of Bismarck, Blenheim 
Orange, King of Tomkin’s County and Peas- 
good’s Nonesuch. Hucu AnpreEws, Esq., won 
first prize for Bramley’s Seedling, and Captain 
R. T. Hincxes, Hereford (gr. Mr. R. Currie) 
showed the winning dish of Cox’s Pomona. The 
Marquis oF EXETER, Stamford (gr. Mr. T. 
Grant), was awarded first prizes for Emperor 
Alexander, Gascoyne’s Scarlet, ‘lhe Houblon, 
and Warner’s King. Mr. W. P. Orrity, Hinck- 
ley, had the best examples of Lord Derby. 


PEARS. 


Captain M. Drummonp won first prizes for 
Beurré Diel, Catillac and Marie Louise. The 
Marquis oF EXETER was the only exhibitor of 
Beurré Clairgeau. F. J. J. Grsnons, Esq., 
Wolverhampton (gr. F. T. Parnwell), showed 
the winning dish of Durondeau, and Captain 
R. T. Hinckes led with Doyenné du Comice. 


GRAPES AND APPLES (AMATEURS). 


The best three bunches of black Grapes were 
from HucH ANDREWs, Esq.; 2nd, H. R. Pap- 
MORE, Esq., Edgbaston (gr. Mr. T. Batchelor) ; 
ord, Captain R. T. Hinckes. W. J. Gresson, 
Esq., was successful in the class for three 
bunches of white Muscat Grapes; 2nd, Captain 
R. T. Hinckes; órd, Hucum ANpReEws, Esq. 
H. R. Pap{ore, Esq. (gr. Mr. T. Batchelor), 
was the only exhibitor of two bunches of black 
Grapes, grown within five miles of Birmingham. 
For three dishes of cooking Apples the Marquis 
oF EXETER led, followed by Captain R. T. 
Hinckes. The last-named beat the MARQUIS OF 
EXETER in the class for three dishes of dessert 
Apples; rd, F. J. J. Grppons, Esq. Mr. C.G. 
ComrtTon, Bournville, had the best pair of dishes 
of locally grown Apples; 2nd, Mr. E. J. 
KEELING. 

VEGETABLES (OPEN). 


Of the ten splendid exhibits of six dishes of 
Potatos, the lst prize was won by Mr. W. 
WHELDON, Coventry; 2nd, Major Harcourt 
Wess, Bewdley (gr. Mr. W. Gaiger); órd, Mr. 
T. ArcnER, Harborne. Major Harcourt WEBB 
showed the winning dishes of (1) nine Onions, 
(2) six round Beet, and (3) six Parsnips. Mr. 
E. WINCHESTER sent the best six long Beet. 
From W. J. Gresson, Esq. came the best (1) 
six Carrots, (2) twenty Brussels Sprouts and (3) 
six round Potatos. Hucn ANDREWS, Esq. ex- 
celled with Leeks, Celery and Kidney Potatos. 
Mr. Heptey Masters had the best Cauliflowers, 
and Mr. W. WHELvon led with Cabbages. Mr. 
T. Birp, Sutton Coldfield, showed splendid 
examples of Red Cabbages and Yellow Shallots. 
The best of eleven exhibits of Red Shallots came 
from Mr. J. Jones, Selly Oak, and Mr. A. J. 
Carter contributed the finest Savors, 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons offered prizes for 
nine distinct kinds of vegetables: 1st, Hren 
ANpDREWS, Esq., who staged wonderful Onions, 
Leeks, Caulitlowers and Celery; 2nd, Mr. E. 
WINCHESTER. , 

Messrs. Webb and Sons’ prizes were offered 
for six distinct kinds: 1st, Mr. E. WINCHESTER, 
whose Caulitlowers and Celery were particularly 


‘worth, for 


good; 2nd, H. W. Smit, Esq., Stourbridge (gr. 
Mr. H. Davis). Competition among allotment 
holders for Messrs. Webb and Sons’ prizes for 
four distinct kinds brought six entries: lst, Mr. 
W. Perks, Lye; 2nd, Mr. A. J. CARTER, 
Erdington; 3rd, Mr. W. WHELDOoN, Coventry. 

Messrs. Dickson and Robinson's prizes were 
offered for nine distinct kinds: lst, Mr. W. 
WHELDON; 2nd, W. J. Gresson, Esq.; 3rd, 
Mr. W. P. ORRILL. The same firm also offered 
prizes for their Premier Onion: Ist, Colonel 
Heywoop LonspaLe, Market Drayton (gr. Mr. 
J. Mills); 2nd, Mr. W. WHELpon; drd, G. D. 
Smitu, Esq., Strensham Court (gr. Mr. W. T. 
Cheeseman). 

Honorary EXHIBITS. 


Gold Medals were awarded to Messrs. GuNN 
AND Sons, Olton, for Roses and fruit; Messrs. 
Hewirr anD Co., Solihull, for hardy shrubs; 
Messrs. WATERER, SONS AND Crisp, Bagshot, 
for hardy shrubs; THE STUDLEY HORTICULTURAL 
CoLLEGE, for fruit; Messrs. BAKERS, Wolver- 
hampton, for hardy shrubs and cut flowers; 
Messrs. W. J. GODFREY AND Son, Exmouth, for 
Chrysanthemums; Messrs. Hopwoop AND Sons, 
Cheltenham, for fruit; Messrs. Isaac House 
AND SON, Westbury-on-Trym, for Scabious and 
Violets; Messrs. Toocoop anD Sons, Southamp- 
ton, for vegetables; Miss S. S. Tuompson, Hands- 
Cacti; Messrs. DaniELS Bros., 
Norwich, for Apples; Mr. H. Wootman, Shirley, 
for Chrysanthemums; Messrs. WEBB AND SONS, 
Stourbridge, for vegetables; Messrs. W. H. 
SıMPSON AND Sons, Edgbaston, for Chrysanthe- 
mums; Mr. H. N. Exrison, West Bromwich, for 


Ferns and Cacti; Messrs. DICKSON AND 
Rogrinson, Manchester, for vegetables. 
Silver Medals were awarded to Mr. F. G. 


Woop, Ashtead, Surrey, for alpine plants; 
Messrs. J. R. Harvey anno Sons, Evesham, for 
miscellaneous plants; Messrs. FISHERS, Birming- 
ham, for vegetables; Mr. A. SHAMBROOK, Bar- 
ford, for Cyclamen. 

A Bronze Medal was awarded to Mr. A. 
SHEPHERD, Hollywood, for Chrysanthemums. 


NATIONAL POTATO. 


THe National Potato Society’s contribution 
to the successful exhibition at Bingley Hall, 
Birmingham, on November 6, 7 and 8 was very 
satisfactory, there being a record number of 
exhibitors and exhibits. As a result of the 
very liberal prizes offered exhibitors were 
attracted from all parts of the British Isles, 
but the principal awards were taken by 
English growers, although a number went 
“over the border,’’ as well as to Ireland and 
Wales. . 

OPEN CLASSES. 

There were 95 entries in the section reserved 
for first early varieties, which included many 
tubers of great excellence. Miss M. E. 
Burton, Polton, Midlothian, won first prize 


for May Queen; Mr. T. Bonpb, Cadishead, 
Manchester, for Epicure; Mr. C. HUGHES, 
Cannock, for Express; Mr. JoHN RIMMER, 


JUNR., Catishead, Manchester, for Duke of 
York; Mr. W. Coremaļn, Buckingham, for 
Dunnottar Castle, and for a white first early 
variety not provided for in the schedule. 

Coimpetition in the section for second early 
varieties was very keen, no fewer than 230 dishes 
being submitted for adjudication. The strongest 
class was the one for Katie Glover (58 dishes) 
and the weakest King George (nine dishes). 
The Rev. C. J. Kean, Woburn Park, Wey- 
bridge (gr.. Mr. A. Basile), had the winning 
dishes of Katie Glover, Edinburgh Castle and 
Early Market. Mr. GEORGE ASHLEY, Irlam, 
showed the best tubers of Dargill Early, and 
Mr. Joun RIMMER, JUNR., led with British 
Queen and Sir John Llewellyn. Mr. W. 
CoLEMAN led with Great Scot and Arran 
Comrade, Mr. J. Hupson, Leicester, was first 
with Ally and Mr. C. Hvucurs with King 
George. 

Among midseason and maincrop varieties 
W. J. Gresson, Esq., Stoke House, Worcester 
lger.. Mr. T. Parry), won first prize for New 
Renown; Rey C. J. Kean, with Prosperity; 
Mr. Joun RIMMER, JUNR., with Up-to-Date, 


White City and Crusader; Mr. W. Coresa, 
with Tinwald Perfection and Rhoderic Dhu; 
Mr. J. Hupson, with Arran Chief and Irish 
Chieftain; Mr. H. Morcan, Nash, ‘Lenbury 
Wells, with Bishop; Colonel Prosy, Elton 
Hall, Peterborough (gr., Mr. H. S. Dean) with 
Catriona; and Mr. Wrirram McCavcuty, 
Ballymena, Ireland, with Abundance type. Mr. 
W. E. Jos, Harvington, Kidderminster, led in 
the class for Golden Wonder, and Mr, E. 
WINCHESTER, Rubery, for Goldfinder. Mr. 
G. H. PowELL, Hewell, Redditch, had the bes, 
of 31 entries in the class for Majestic. Mr. 
GEORGE ASHLEY led in a class for any other 
maincrop variety not mentioned above with 
&plendid tubers of Laing’s Impenal. 

Coloured varieties were well represented, 
tnere being 130 exhibits in the six classes, Mr. 
GEoRGE ASHLEY took the lead with King 
Edward and Arran Victory. Mr. W. Coresa 
was first with Lochar and Kerr’s Pink. Mr. J. 
Hupson showed the best dish of a coloured 
Kidney not mentioned in the schedule, with 
Royal Purple. 


COLLECTIONS. 


The five open classes reserved for collections 
of Potatos produced 330 dishes, or an average 
of 66 dishes per class. Mr. J. Hupsow had 
the best of nine exhibits in a class for 12 dishes, 
distinct varieties; 2nd, Mr. W. COLEMAN; 3rd, 
Mr. Joun RIMMER, JuNR. Mr. Hupsow alw 
led for three dishes of non-immune varieties; 
2nd, Mr. W. Coteman. W. J. Gresson, Esy., 
won first prizes for (1) six dishes of non- 
immune varieties, (2) six dishes of immune 
varieties, and (3) three dishes of immune 
varieties. Mr. J. Hupson was placed 2nd in 
the first and third classes, and bracketed equal 
2nd with Mr. JoHn RIMMER, JUNR., in the 
second class. | 

In the classes reserved for allotment holders 
and amateur gardeners, Mr. E. WHITEHOUSE, 
Cannock, won first prize for three non-immune 
varieties, and Mr. W. Evans, Barry, Cardiff. 
beat 27 contestants in the class for three 
immune varieties. 

„There was strong competition in the single 
dish classes, there being an average of 35 entries 
per class. The most successful exhibitors were 
Mr. W. Coxteman, Coventry: Mr. E. ARNOLD, 
Shrewsbury; Mr. Jous Watson, Ashwell, Rut- 
land; Mr. C. Hucues, Cannock; Mr. W. 
Watson, Halbeath, Dunfermline; and Mr. E. 
WHITEHOUSE, Cannock. 


Honorary Exuisirts. 


Large Gold Medals to Messrs. J. CARTER AND 
Co., London; Messrs. EpwaRp WEBB AND 
Sons, Stourbridge (see Fig. 114, p. 311); and 
Messrs. DorBtE AND Co., Edinburgh, and smal! 
Gold Medals to Mr. W. E. Jos, Kidderminster, 
and Mr. Jonn Cock. 





MARLOW OHRYSANTHEMUM. 


DURING 1923 Capt. Wright and his friends 
revived the old Marlow Chrysanthemum show, 
and their efforts were successful. They were, 
however, somewhat diffident as to the continua- 
tion of that success in 1924, and wondered 
whether the newly-found enthusiasm would 
abide. On November 7 they found their fears 
were groundless, for the Public Hall was far too 
crowded with exhibits for the comfort of visi 
tors. Marlow is to be congratulated upon 1% 
second attempt and the prospect of continued 
SUCCESS. 

In the open class for eight vases of Japanese 
blooms, three blooms of one variety in each 
vase, the premier award was won by Mrs. 
Hornby Lewis (gr., Mr. R. Friend), who led 
in a strong competition and showed excellent 
flowers of Mrs. G. Monro, F. Joliffe, General 
Petain, R. C. Pulling, and Rosamund; 2m. 
Lapy Trerrincton (gr., Mr. C. Berry). Lavt 


TERRINGTON won in the open class for Ce 
with Bloy 


Japanese blooms in one vase, uF 
George; 2nd, Mrs. Hognsy Lewis, with * 
Joliffe. 


No fewer than six groups were staged i 
competition for the challenge cup presented y 
Mr. Cathcart, Three Gables, Marlow. Fresa 
occupied one side of the hall and were touching 
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each other, and consequently lost something in 
‘general effect. The best group was the one 
fom A. J. BINDER, Esq., who had excellent 
flowers, but somewhat formally arrayed ; indeed, 
nearly all the competitors needed more space 
and a little more originality in design and 
arrangement; 2nd, A. R. SMITH, Esq., who 
also won the silver medal for the best bloom in 
the show with a gigantic example of Louisa 
Pockett; 3rd, Dr. W. H. Lame. 

LaDy TERRINGTON was successful in the class 
for a display of cut Chrysanthemums arrayed 
to show the decorative value of the flowers; 
she had a very light exhibit in which prac- 
tically all sections of the Chrysanthemum were 
well represented and pleasingly disposed; 2nd, 
H. ELKINGTON, Esq.; rd, Mrs. HORNBY 
Lewis. Mrs. LAMB showed the best hand 
basket of Chrysanthemums; unfortunately in 
this elass several competitors had baskets so 
filled that they were far too heavy for ‘‘ hand ” 
baskets. 

The best pair of vases of Japanese blooms 
were those of Mrs. Drabble from Mr. J. W. 
JORDAN ; 2nd, Mrs. Hornby Lewis, with R. C. 
Pulling and Rosamund. First prize and the 
challenge cup for the best dozen Japanese 
blooms, on boards, were won by Dr. LAMB 
igr., Mr. R. Evans) with fine flowers of R. C. 
Pulling, Mrs. T. Lunt, Lloyd George and 
others; A. J. BINDER, Esq. (gr., Mr. G. Clark), 
was a very close second prize-winner; 3rd, Mrs. 
Hornpy Lewis. 

„Mr. J. W. JORDAN (gr., Mr. Adams) led for 
six Japanese blooms, on boards; 2nd, LADY 
TERRINGTON ; 3rd, H. ELKINGTON, Esq. Capt. 
H. B. WRIGHT won first prize for six vases of 
Single varieties in a capital competition; 2nd, 
Mrs. Hornsy LewIs. | 

The best amateurs’ collection of Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms arrayed for effect was the one 
étaged by Mr. J. H. Tuck, and it was a very 
pleasing effort. in which single varieties figured 
largely; 2nd, Mr. E. GREEN. 

Mr. ELKINGTON showed a capital lot of 
Apples and Pears, but had no competitors; his 
dishes of Beurré Diel and Durondeau Pears were 
excellent. 

Mr. J. BRown, Maidenhead, and Mr. W. T. 
Harc, Cookham, arranged non-competitive ex- 
hibits of Chrysanthemums and floral designs. 


HITCHIN CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


THE annual show of the Hitchin Chrysanthe- 
mum Society was held in the local Town Hall 
on Thursday, the 8th inst. Despite the adverse 
season for Chrysanthemums, and crops in 
general, it was the unanimous opinion of those 
present that the blooms and vegetables were 
much finer than usual and quite up to pre-war 
standard. Sixty-nine classes were included in 
the schedule. The principal open class was for 
51x vases of Japanese blooms, distinct, three 
blooms of a variety in each case. There were 
three eompetitors, and the silver challenge cup 
was awarded to Sir CHARLES NALL-CaIN, Bt. 
{gr., T. Pateman), for fine specimens of Wm. 
Rigby, Mrs. G. Drabble, Golden Champion, 
Mrs. Algernon Davis, Princess Mary, and Mrs. 
J. Gibson. E. MARTIN SMITH, Esq., Codicote 
Lodge, Welwyn (gr., Mr. Miller) was a good 
second with only three points behind the win- 
ning set; his best blooms were Majestic, Louisa 
Pockett, and finely coloured specimens of Mrs. 
Algernon Davis. 

For four Japanese varieties, distinct, three 
blooms in each vase, another silver challenge 
cup was offered, and this was won by 
FRANKLIN, Esq., with splendid vases of 
Majestic and Mrs. Algernon Davis; 2nd, Capt. 
J. S. Atron, Esq., Buntingford; drd, J. 
Frack, Esq,. Stevenage. f 

For six Japanese blooms, distinct, E. MARTIN 
SmiTtH, Esq., was placed first. and he also 
excelled in the class for a vase of three coloured 
Japanese blooms, in which Sir CHARLES NALL- 
CaIN was second. 

In the class for six varieties of singles, five 
blooms in a vase, E. MARTIN SMITH, Esq., pes 
placed first in a very strong competition, Sit 
CHARLES NALL-CAIN being second. 


In the class for the best arranged vase of 


singles Sir CHARLES was an easy first prize- 
winner. There were two classes for winter 
flowering Begonias, and in the class for three 
plants of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine Sir 
CHARLES NALL-CAIN was placed first, and E. 
MARTIN SMITH, Esq., second. For three winter 
Begonias other than the Lorraine type Sir 
CHARLES again led with well grown plants of 
Optima, Emita and Eclipse; 2nd, Major J. F. 
Harrison, Kings Waldenbury (gr., Mr. A. J. 
Hartless). 

Messrs. ABBISS Bros. were placed first in the 
class for a floral group arranged in a space of 
9 ft. by 4 ft. by 6 in., effect to be the lead- 


ing feature. It was a tastefully arranged 
group. 
The bronze medal offered by Gardening 


Illustrated for the best Chrysanthemum bloom 
in the show was awarded to Sir CHARLES NALL- 
Can for a very fine bloom of Wm. Rigby. 

The competition for a table decorated with 
Chrysanthemums was much below the standard 
generally seen at this show. In the amateurs’ 
classes Mr. W. G. P. CLARKE, the hon. secre- 
tary, was a very successful competitor. 

Fruits and vegetables are generally well 
shown at Hitchin. The challenge cup for a 
collection of fruit was won by Mr. GILLINGS, 
The Hoo Gardens, Kimpton, who had good 
Grapes and excellently coloured Apples; 2nd, 
Major J. F. HARRISON. For six dishes of 
Apples, distinct, Sir CHARLES NALL-CAIN was 
first and Mr. GILLINGS second. The same com- 
petitor was placed first for three dishes of Pears. 
In the class for Grapes Major J. F. HARRISON 
excelled, and also for white Grapes, in which 
Sir CHARLES NALL-CAIN was second. But in 
the class for black Grapes this order was re- 
versed. 

In the special class provided by Messrs. J. 
Carter and Co. for a collection of vegetables of 
nine kinds there were four keen competitors. 
Sir CHARLES NALL-CaIN won the challenge cup 
for the second time. Major J. F. HARRISON 
was second, and E. MARTIN SMITH, Esq., third. 

Sir CHARLES NALL-CAIN was also placed Ist 
in Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ class for six 
dishes of vegetables; 2nd, Major HARRISON. 
In the single dish classes for vegetables Sir 
CHARLES NALL-CAIN was awarded the first prize 
for (a) three Cauliflowers, (b) six Parsnips, and 
(c) six Beets. E. MARTIN-SMITH, Esq., was first 
for six Turnips and six Carrots, whilst Major 
HARRISON showed the best Onions and Leeks. 

In the amateurs’ classes the competition was 
good, and the produce in some cases nearly 
equal to the standard of the professional 
gardener’s class. Among the principal exhibi- 
tors were Messrs. MUDDLE, A. BARKER, and 
E. G. THopy. 

In the cottagers’ classes Mr. S. BLAND was 
awarded the medal offered for the highest num- 
ber of successes in this section. 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN. 


NOVEMBER 6.—The ordinary monthly meet- 
ing of this Society was held at 5, St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, Mr. W. G. Pirie, vice- 
president, in the chair. 

Dr. W. Inglis Clark, F.R.S.E., gave a lecture 
entitled ‘“‘ Flowers and their Colours, illus- 
trated by a splendid series of lantern slides in 
natural colours of plants under cultivation and 
in their natural habitats, and of mountain and 
other scenery generally. 

The exhibits were :—Chrysanthemums, etc., 
from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Ltd. (award of 
merit); Alligator Pear, Mangos and Rallis 
Berries (Solanum xanthocarpum), from Mr. 
Thos. Fortune, Edinburgh; Lobelia from Mr. 
Alex. Innes, Edinburgh, and Veronica salici- 
folia in flower from Mr. A. D. Richardson, 


Edinburgh. 








TRADE NOTE. 


Mr. H. N. ErrsowN informs us he has pur- 
chased the entire collection of Cacti and Succu- 
lents belonging to the late Croom Johnson, Esq., 
of Wrexham. This is probably one of the best 
amateur collections in the country. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPOADERTS, 


ASPARAGUS AS ‘‘' FERNS ”: West Shepton. Un- 
doubtedly plants of Asparagus plumosus 
should be disqualified if shown as lerns, as 
they have nothing whatever to do with that 
family of plants. 





BumMBLE BEES IN GuassHoUsEs: R. F., Norwich. 
The only effective method of preventing 
bumble bees from entering a glasshouse is 
to tack tiffany or similar material over the 
ventilators in such a way as will not prevent 
the latter from opening freely. 


CATERPILLARS ATTACKING  PELARGONIUMS: 
V. F. P. D. Zonal Pelargoniums are fre- 
quently attacked by caterpillars during the 
autumn, and in some seasons they soon ruin 
the plants unless the latter are examined 
every day, and the caterpillars picked or 
shaken off. The varieties King of Denmark 
and Decorator usually suffer badly from these 
pests. 


CABBAGE BUTTERFLIES: M. H. F. When the 
plants are attacked by the caterpillars of the 
Cabbage butterfly, it is rather late to resort 
to remedial measures such as spraying with 
specifics, but hand picking the caterpillars 
should be followed up as closely as time will 
permit. Next season, if your Cabbages 
promise to be infested with the caterpillars, 
spray the plants at an early stage to kill the 
caterpillars as they hatch, and at the same 
time render the Cabbages distasteful to the 
butterflies. Quassia extract and paraffin 
emulsion are two good specifics to use, but 
you must be careful not to apply these insecti- 
cides if the Cabbages are to be consumed 
shortly afterwards. Paraffin emulsion at the 
rate of about two or three ounces to a gallon 
of water would be the best material to use 
when the crop is nearly ready. 


CELERY DiıseaseED: A. D. Your Celery plants 
are affected with the disease caused by the 
fungus Septoria petroselina Apii. See reply 
to #. F. m Gard. Chron., Nov. 3, p. 270. 


CHECKING Woopy GROWTH IN FRUIT TREES: 
k. J. A. We have not heard of any process 
of boring the stem and injecting some 
preparation to check the growth of fruit trees. 
Possibly you are thinking of ringing the bark, 
which has sometimes been done to check 
growth and promote fruitfulness. But any 
system which involves wounding the stem is 
undesirable, owing to the risk of introducing 
disease. The only safe and reliable methods 
of steadying growth and inducing fruitfulness 
are (1) root-pruning, and (2) moderating the 
usual pruning of the head. The former is 
the standard method adopted in gardens. The 
latter is more often followed by market- 
growers, for whom root-pruning on a large 
scale would be too expensive. If pruning 
can be restricted to mere thinning out for a 
year or two, or even if the leaders are allowed 
to go whilst the laterals are not pruned too 
closely, the trees will almost invariably come 
into fruit-bearing, provided that they are not 
forced with manure. 


CORIARIA TERMINALIS: J. E. A. G. Judging 
from your description of the plant, together 
with the imperfect name on the label, we 
have no hesitation in stating that your speci- 
men is Coriaria terminalis, a native of Sikkim, 
and introduced to this country in 1897. 


LILIUM LONGIFLORUM VAR. FORMOSUM: J. P. 
When received the bulbs should be placed, 
three or four together, according to size, in 
six-inch or seven-inch pots: they should be 
placed well down in the pots, as this will 
save adding a top-dressing. If so desired 
they may be placed directly in a warm house 
with a temperature of 60° to 65°. But if 
the best results are expected the plants should 
he placed in a cold frame or enol greenhouse 
until they are well rooted. They will then 
force more readily, and the resulting flowers 
will he of better quality. If the plants are 
to be grown for conservatory or greenhouse 
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decoration, the latter course is the best one 
to follow. Far this purpose they may also 
be grown somewhat cooler (55° to 60°). | 


PropaGaTION oF Danulas: M. N. Dahlia roots 

may be placed in a warm house about the 
middle of February; a high temperature is 
not desirable or necessary, 50° to 55° being 
sufficient. If only a small number of plants 
is required the roots should be placed in boxes, 
packed around with soil, but leaving the 
crowns exposed. The cuttings may either be 
taken with a heel, or just as ordinary cut- 
tings, trimming them off below a joint; but 
such cuttings should be sturdy, not weak and 
drawn up in a too high temperature. The 
old roots, if they have a few shoots left after 
sufficient cuttings have been taken, may be 
used for planting out, after they have been 
hardened off. 


STARWEED ON GOLF CouRsEs: J. B. O. There 

is some doubt about the name of the weed, 
because on southern golf courses Starweed is 
a name given to Plantago coronopus, which 
resembles a star when its leaves lie close to 
the soil, which it usually does when the grass 
is short as on golf greens. The mowing 
machine cannot cut it on closely mown, firm 
greens. The most effective method for re- 
moving Starweed would be to cut each plant 
just under the surface with an old knife. The 
process would be somewhat tedious if the 
plants are numerous. A more speedy plan 
would be to get a box of sulphate of ammonia 
with one-third of common or table salt in 
mixture and drop a good pinch into the centre 
of each plant. The sulphate of ammonia 
should be finely powdered, and both ingredients 
_will be more effective if quite dry at the time 
of application. A dry time should be selected 
for doing this, when the weather is likely te 
remain dry for two or three days at least. 


Sweet Peas Farra: J. T. W. The leaves 
have been eaten by some biting insect, or 
possibly by a small slug. The seedling 
plants appear to have suffered from over- 
watering, as the collars of the plants are bent 
over. 


Tomato Seep: Anzious. The germination power 
of Tomato seed would probably be higher in 
the case of seed ripened in July than it would 
in the case of seed ripened in October, but 
there is no good reason why October-saved seed 
should fail to germinate well provided it was 
ripened and dried properly. 


WEEDS IN A LAKE: J. Macdonald. Neither of 
the two bad weeds in the lake could be 
destroyed with a weed-killer, because the 
water would dilute it too much, and some of 
the weed-killers would be harmful to fish. If 
the water is shallow it would be possible to 
cut up Ranunculus aquatilis with the broad 
end of a mattock, when it could be gathered 
into a boat or punt with a fork. If the water 
is deep both of the weeds would have a con- 
siderable length, more or less upright, and 
could be cut from a boat with a long pole 
scythe, or even the blade of one firmly fixed 
to a long pole. The weeds would then float. 
and could be gathered off the water. The 
best time to cut them would be about the end 
of June or before they come into bloom. This 
would cripple them considerably just at a 
time when they have expended their resources 
in making new Asics Some owners of 
large lakes run off the water periodically and 
clean them out. This would be the best way 
to get rid of Polygonum amphibium, which 
has long, running, underground stems OF 
rhizomes. This weed generally grows In 
patches in water, and the number of the stems 
being relatively few, they could be pulled on 
from a considerable depth, if grasped by the 
hand low down in the water, say during June. 
Seeds of the Ranunculus are liable to give 
future crops of the weed even when the vo 
is run off and the mud cleared out, so tha 


periodical cleaning is necessary. 


Communications Received.—J. hee oa R 
_-Hampshire—A. C. F.—R. G.—-F. aa ; 
—F, K. W.—aA. H.—J. A. H.—E. . 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday. November 20, 1923. 
Vegetables : Average Wholesale Prices. 


8. d. 8. d. Onions - s. d.s. d- 

AS forced — —Valencian, case 14 0-16 0 
—English ... 10 6-12 6 —English ... 10 0-12 0 
—]ta ian .. 12 0-140 — Dutch ... 10 0-11 O 
—Paris Green 12 6-14 6 —ltalian, pot ... 12 0-14 0 
Beans ... sc Eales: owt. ... 60-80 
Bee b 5 O10 O | —Guermsey, Ib... 3 0- 3 6 
Cabbage, doz. ... 1 3-26 Potatos, cwt. ... 5 0- 7 6 
Carro f . oe 9 0-110 —Guernsey, Ib. 0 3- 0 6 
Cauliflower, doz. 20-40 | Savoye. doz. ... 16- 26 
Celery, fan 1.6-2 0 Spinach “de 0- 26 
Ceiecriac, doz.... 8 0- 40 Sprouts, bus. ... 30-40 
Chicory Tormatos— 
—Be gian, Ib.... 0 6- 0 8 —English Pink 
Cucumber, doz. 7 0-12 0 New Crop ... 60-80 

Others .. 20-60 
Lettuce, French —Pj 

Pink and White 
—Cos, doz. .. 60 — 

New Crop ... 60-80 
—Round -- 10-16 Others we 20-60 
—Endive,doz = 26-30 —Guermsey ... 20-80 
Mushrooms— —Jersey . 16-36 
—Forced, ib. ... 20-30 —Canary Island 15 0-22 6 
Mint, doz. 60-80 Turnips, cwt. ... 40-60 

Fruit : Average Wholesale Prices. 
8. d. 8. d. s. d.s. d 

Apples, ¢ bus.— Grapes— 
—Cox’s Orange —Gros Colmar... 1 6- 3 6 

Pippin... 12 0-20 0 —Museat .- 80-60 
—aAllington Pip. 36-46 —English Muscat 2 6 6 0 
—King of the Grape Fruit— 

Pippins ... 40-60 —Cuban ... 24 0-26 0 
oe ww. 40-60 —Jamaica ... 24 0-25 0 
—Dranucy 8 Lemons— 

Seedling, bus. 7 0-11 0 —Messina . 25 0-80 0 
—Lane’s Prince x oe 
‘Albert 7 0-10 0 Malaya - 15 0-22 6 
ee —Murcia .. 14 O16 0 
—Newton Wond. 7 0-10 0 Melons, English 
—Oregon New- and Guernse 
town —... 10 6-14 0 pach Aone ee 
—Californian ... 9 0-10 0 —Cantalor SS 
Nova Sootlan-= oupe .. 2660 
—Blenbeims ... 20 0-24 0 | Nuts— 
—Kings wee 22 0-25 0 | —Singles -- 06-08 
—Ribston Pip.... 20 0-24 0 Doubles... 16-26 
—kusset see 26 0-0 0 —Brazil, cwt. ... 60 0-68 0 
States —Cobs ... ~ 13-14 
—ba dwin 23 9-240 | Italian Walnuts, 
—Ben Davis ... 23 0-24 0 bays 50 ki os 56 0 — 
Bananas, singles 12 0-20 0 » Chestnuts 18 0-24 0 
—doubles ... 16 0-200 | Oranges— 
Blackberries ... 40-60 —Jamaica .. 18 0-24 0 
Dates, Tunis, doz. —South African 30 0-35 0 
cartons we 46-76 —Spanish wee 15 0-25 0 
Grapes— Pears— 
—Alicante -- 16-26 —D’Anjou, cases 18 9-24 0 
—Almeira, barrel 20 0-25 0 | —Winter Nelis 24 0-28 0 
—Cannon Hall... 8 0-60 Pines, each ... 1 6 40 


REMARKS.—The demand generally has been variable, 
and although prices are relatively low, supplies have 
been difficult to clear. Smaller shipmenta of Apples 


from North America have resulted 
of a point or two in prices. 


in san advance 
English Apples are 


selling well; the demand for large cookers continues 
firm. English Cox's Orange Pippin Apples are rather 


scaroe, and available 


supplies gell 


readily. The 


Grape trade is steady. Guernsey Grapes are finishing, 
but some good bunches are being sent from Holland 
and Belgium in competition with home-grown Grapes. 
English Tomatos are almost unssleable unless they 
arc of first quality, the trade preferring those from 


the Canary Islands. 
and selling readily. 


large 
adverse factor on prices. 
sending gome indifferent 


selling badly. 


new Potatos, 
Forced Peas and Asparazus are moving 


A few Cucumbers are arriving 
re: Forced Beans are easier in value, 
quantities of Beans from Madeira being an 


Guernsey growers are 
which are 


fairly well considering the comparatively high prices 


Mrshrooms 
small. 


ruling. 
quantities are 


remain 
Green 


steady in price and 


vegetables remain 


moderately plentiful and are reasonable in prioe. The 
conditiong of the Potato trade are unchanged. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(A'l 48's except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum 8. d. 8. d. 

cuneatum, 

per dos. a 10 0-18 0 
—elegans ee 10 0-12 0 
Araucarias .. 80 0-48 0 
Asparagus plu- 

MORTS .. 12 0-156 0 
—8prengeri .. 12 0-18 0 


Aspidiatra, green 48 0-72 0 


Asplenium, per 

doz, .. .. 12 0-18 0 
—S$2's oe ee 24 0-30 0 
a a ee t ee 12 0-15 0 
Cact ’ per tay, 

12s, 158 .. 60-70 
Chrysanthemums 
—white, doz, .. 12 9-180 
—pink ,, , 120-150 

bronze ,, » 12 0-15 0 
Crotons, per dos. 80 0-42 0 
Cyrtomium .- 10 0-15 0 
Erica gracilis 


iiis, 
48's per doz. 21 0-24 0 


e.d. 8. d° 
—0’, per doz. 12 0-15 0 
—nivalis, 41's ,, 24 0-80 0 


., 60‘s ” ene 12 0-15 0 
Hydrangeas 
white, doz.... 18 0-24 0 
Li'ium longl- 


flornm, each 
—Ipeciosnm 
album. each ... = = = = 
—speciosum, 
Tubrnimn, each 80-86 
Nephrolepis, in 
variety .. 12 0-18 0 
—§2’s oe ee 24 0-86 0 
Palms, Kentia .. 24 0-80 0 
—60's ee ee 16 0-18 
—Cocos oe 
Pteris, in variety 12 
—arge 00's .. 6 
—small ee ee 4 
8 
2 


2a ee «8 e 


—72's, per Gray 
of 15's g 
Solanums per doz-1 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices 


E & d. 8. d. : z i ‘6 
Adiantum deco- | French Fonna. one 


rum, doz. bun. 9 0-12 0 —Ranunculus Ro- 
—caneatum, per mano, large red, 
dos. bun. .. 8 0-10 0 per doz. bun. 12 0-15 0 
Asparagus uc —Violets, singe 
mosus, per bun. per doz. bun. 2 6-39 
long trails, 6’s & 0-60 —Parma,per bun. 5 6 60 
med. sprays... 2 6- 8 6 Heather, white 
short ,, 10-16 per doz. bun. 9 0-120 
—8prengeri, per ban. Liiac, white, per 
long sprays .. 26-80 duz. sprays.. 6 0- 8 
k os 8- 16 Lilium ‘ougidoram 
short ,, ~ 08-10 long per doz. 7 0-70 
Bouvardia, white, short ,, m e 70-80 
per doz. bun. 9 0-12 0 —speciosum alk 
Camelias, 12's, bum, long, per 
per box - 80-836 doz. biooms 4 6-56 
Oaroa.ions per —short, ,, » 3646 
dos. biooms.. 2 6-50 —tubrum long, per 
Chrysanthemum, > doz. blooms 3 0- $8 
per doz blooms —short ,, „n 206.0 
—white, a 26-60 Lily of the Valley, 
— yellow jò 26-50 per doz. bun. 24 0-36 0 
—broose an 26-36 Orchids, per doz. 
—piuk i 30-40 —Cattieyas .. 18 0-24 0 
spray per doz. —Cypripediums, 
bun. 60-80 per doz. bloos 4 0- 6 0 
—singles, disbud- Pelargonium, 
ded bloom 30-50 r doz. bunch, 
—singies, sprays, oublie scariet 12 0-150 


y3 
per doz. bun. 10 0-15 0 


var., per bun. 20-26 


Gardenias, per box 9 0-12 0 


Poinsettias, per 

doz. blooms ... 15 0-18 0 
Bichardia» (Arum;) — 

per doz. b.ooms 8 0-10 0 


Fern, French per Roses, per dos, 
doz. bun. .. 10-18 biooms— 
Ferget-me-not per irs i ~ 380-60 
doz. bun. .. 0 0-120 —Ophelia -» 30-60 
French Flowers— —Golden Ophelia 4 0-50 
—Acacia (Mimosa) — Liberty we 40-60 
per bun. ... 10-1 6 —Mumme. Butterfly 40-60 
—Margucrite, yellow, —Mme., Abel Cha- 
per doz. bun. 8 0- 8 6 tenay 8 6-60 
—Narcissus Paper —Niphetos ... 263% 
White, per doz. —Rıchmond .., 3 650 
bun -. 26-80 Smilax, per dos, 
—Ranuaculus, car- s . S648 
míne, per doz. Violeta, per dos 
bunc. «. 50-60 bun. .. oe 40-60 


REMARKS.—Chrysanthemums still constitute the main 
supply in this department, although the consignments 
are gradually lessening. There are still many in- 
ferior grades, especially amongst the “bunch type. 
Of spray white M. Julian Valet is the most plentiful. 
Source d’Or (bronze), Lizzie Adcock (yellow) and 
Baldock’s Crimson (red) are the best of the coloured 
sorts. Pink is not a good ‘line’ at the present 
time. Carnations have been more plentiful during 
the past week. Roses are getting dearer, especially 
such red gaorte as Liberty and Richmond. Prices 
are advancing for all varieties. Lilium longiflorum ha 
not been in such demand as in the previous week, 
and prices are again on the down grade. The same 1 
true of white and pink L. lancifolium, and als 
Richardias (Arums). Other subjects show little change 
from last week. The general trade oonditions were 
very moderate during the past week; thera are no 
new subjects to record. Supplies of French flowers 
are increasing, and arriving in a more reliable con- 
dition. They consist of Acacia (Mimosa), yellow Mar 
guerites, Narcissus Paper White, N. Soleil d'Or, 
Anemones, Ranunculus, single and Parma Violets; 
the consignments of the last are irregular and 
the prices fluctuate. Roses Safrano and Ulrich Bron: 
ner are arriving in small quantities, but the majority 
of the blooms are in an advanced oondition, and there 
is not mnch demand for them at present. White Lilao 
is arriving from Holland in a more saleable condi- 
tion, and should meet with a good demand. 








GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. W. H. Wood as Gardener to Sir CHARLES Oar 
ley, Frittenden House, near Stapleburst. 


Mr. J. C. Payne, previously for «ix years General 
Foreman at Park Hall Gardens, Mansfeld, Not- 
tinghamshire, as Manager at the L. M. & 4. 
Nursery, Moorgreen, near Newthorpe, Nottingham. 


Mr. C. Hanson, previously Gardener at Chipstead 
Place, Sevenoaks, as Gardener to the Hospital 
Convalescent Home, Parkwood, Swanley, Kent. 


Mr. A. W. Mowl, for the last two years Gardener 
to R. B. Barrett, Esq., at Skipton Castle, Yorks, 4 
Gardener to James Rottason, Esq., Hampton Manor, 
Hampton-inn-Arden. Warwickshire. 


Mr. Robert Middleton. for the past three years 
Gardener to CLAUDE ALLEN, Esq., Kilmahew, Card- 
ross, N.B., and previously Gardener to the Dir 
or MoNrrosz, Buchanan Castle, Drymen, N.B. 
na Gardener to Lorn Cowpnar, Paddockhurst, Craw- 
ley, Sussex. 











CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Wu. Watson anv Sons, Killiney Nurserice, Killiney, 
Co. Dubjin.—Fruit trees; Roses. 

THYNE AND Son, 8 and 10, Union Street, Dundee— 
Nursery stock. ee 

ANTHONY WATERER, Knap Hill Nursery, Woking 
Hardy trees, shrubs, Conifers, etc. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE for Sie ensuing week 
deduced from observations during the last fifty 
years at Greenwich, 41.2”. 

ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 

Gardeners’ Chronicle Otlice, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, Wednesday, November 28, 
10 a.m.: Bar, 29.6; temp. 37°. Weather—Dull. 


In publishing in pamphlet 

The Improve- form the reprint of his article 
ment of on the ‘improvement of 
Home-grown Home-grown Wieat,” which 
Wheat. appeared recently in the 
technical journal, Milling, 

Mr. A. L. Humphries has rendered a great 
service to the community. Although com- 
prised within a few pages, Mr. Humphries’ 
observations on the subject of Wheat improve- 
ment are of great importance. A little over 
twenty years ago, the Home-grown Wheat 
Committee of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers, took the initiative 
in a sustained attempt to improve the quality 
of home-grown Wheat. Happily for the 
success of this patriotic undertaking, Mr. 
Humphries devoted himself enthusiastically 
to its promotion, and from 1igo1 till the 
present day has spared neither time nor 
labour in helping to secure improvement in 
the Wheat grown in this country. For- 
tunately for the undertaking, Prof. Biffin’s 
attention had already been directed to the 
subject, and simultaneously with the action 
taken by the Wheat Committee he began his 
well-known and fertile experiments in Wheat 
breeding. It is no disparagement to Prof. 
Biffin to state that the successful issue of his 
experiments is in no small measure due to the 
interest Which the millers on the Committee 
displayed in them and to their technical know- 
ledge of milling, which they were able to put 
at Prof. Biffin’s disposal. The problem which 
faced Prof. Biffin at the outset was that of 


the best foreign Wheats. 





producing varieties. of Wheat which should 
be able to compete with those which for one 
reason or another commanded the highest 
price on the British market. Merely to grow 
the best of foreign varieties had proved that 
the solution of the problem did not lie in 
that direction ; for the qualities. which gave 
these foreign varieties their prominent position 
were found to be lost to a greater or less 
extent when they were grown in this country. 
Of strong Wheats—those for which the 
miller is willing to pay high prices—hardly 
any were found to be ‘‘ strong” when grown 
here. Red Fife has proved an exception ; 
but, unfortunately, as Mr. Humphries points 
out, this variety is not a profitable one either 
for spring or autumn sowing in this country. 
The variety which Prof. Biffin sought to 
produce had to possess strength, like that of 
Red Fife, high yield, immunity from disease, 
and freedom from the bad habit of sprouting 
in the ear—a defect which in a humid climate 
like that of these Islands must mean serious 
loss to the farmer or miller. That Prof. 
Biffin has shown the way to Wheat improve- 
ment, and realised it, is evident to all who 
have grown the variety of his raising known 
as Yeoman. Where this variety succeeds it 
succeeds remarkably well, and we ourselves 
have seen in the present year on land, which 
normally yields no better than four-quarters, 
a crop of Yeoman which, when thrashed, 
gave five quarters. This variety has the 
milling and baking qualities of Red Fife, 
one of its parents. As Mr. Humphries 
states, it yields a lively granular flour which 
will stand prolonged fermentation so far as 
“strength ” is concerned, that is, the capacity 
to produce large and shapely loaves. Yeoman 
stands mid-way between Red Fife and its 
other parent, Grey Browick, a variety which 
yields a soft, white flour good for biscuits, but 
unsatisfactory to the baker, because it will 
not stand long or severe fermentation, and 
because the dough has a tendency to sticki- 
ness. Thus, in the descendant of these two 
Varieties, the undesirable qualities of each 
have ‘been eliminated, and the result is a 
variety that yields a flour which any baker 
may use. It is this fact on which Mr. 
Humphries lays such stress, for, as he points 
out, by the use of flour made from Yeoman, 
“first-class bread may be produced from 
Wheat grown in England.” The national 
importance of this fact is clearly shown by 
Mr. Humphries. When British Wheat is in 
small supply it can command a good price 
for use in biscuit making, for puddings, and 
for poultry food. But when British Wheat 
supplies are in excess of the requirements 
for these purposes, the value of home grown 
Wheat falls ; for it is only bought for bread 
making, for which purpose the commonly 
grown varieties are not very suitable and, 
hence, only purchased at a low price. If, on 
the other hand, there is available Wheat of 
the Yeoman type—adequate for bread making 
without admixture with foreign ‘‘strong ” 
Wheats—then in those districts of England, 
i.e., Wiltshire, Hertfordshire and Bedford- 
shire, where enough Wheat is raised to meet 
local requirements, the local Wheat can 
command the price which must be paid for 
Until the advent 
of Yeoman, farmers in these counties were, 
perforce, obliged to ‘“‘export” from the 
county fifty per cent. of their Wheat, for only 
fifty per cent. was used locally for bread 
inaking—the remainder being required to 
give quality, and for that purpose exported 
into the area. The fifty per cent. exported 
Wheat, ze., Wheat sent out of the self- 
supplying area, would have to bear the cost 
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of carriage, and would then only be able to 
compete with the cheapest foreign Wheat. 
Moreover, the price realised for the fifty per 
cent. exported Wheat would govern the price 
for the fifty per cent. of the crop retained i in 
the county for mixing with foreign “strong ” 

Wheat. Thus Mr. Humphries reaches his 
all important conclusion. If home-grown 
Wheat can be removed from the category of 
kinds bought for bread making purposes only 
if the price be low---equal to or below that of 
cheap, inferior, foreign, imported’ varieties, 
and if it can be bought in the category of 
kinds desired, or essential for bread making, 
the prospects of Wheat growing in England 
as a commercial and economic proposition 
may be revolutionised. Although Yeoman 
has pointed the way, there remains much to 
do before this revolution can be consummated. 
No one variety of Wheat succeeds in all 
districts, and the immediate problem is to 
produce other and equally good varieties 
which will succeed in localities where Yeo- 
man fails. This, however, should prove no 
impossible task, for the way to set about 
doing it has been shown by Prof. Biffin, and 
there should be plenty of others who can 
albeit painfully and slowly, to its 
successful end. In the meantime, everybody 
interested in this important subject can help 
to disseminate knowledge of the ascertained 
facts, and particularly every one who grows 
Wheat can give a trial to varieties of the 
Yeoman type and help to make their virtues 
known to all engaged in the supply of bread 
stuffs. 





The Waterfall at Laeken. Matiy British horti- 
culturists who have had the pleasure of visiting 
the famous Royal Gardens at Laeken, near 
Brussels, will remember the waterfall (Fig. 117, 
p. 323) in the lower part of the extensive 
pleasure grounds. The late King Leopold took 
the keenest possible interest in his garden and 
in horticulture generally, and he fully under- 
stood the value of water in garden scenery. 
The waterfall is a delightful feature, and its 
surrounding trees, shrubs, Ferns, and other 
plants have for so long a time occupied this 
position that the whole sceno is a picture of 
natural beauty, although, of course, the water- 
fall is artificially produced. The water falls 
from a considerable height and passes away to 
join the lake below. <A waterfall of such size 
would be out of place in any but a large 
domain, but at Lacken it adds a pleasing feature 
to the charming garden in which King Albert 
and Queen Elizabeth of Belgium find great 
pleasure and rest from public duties. 


Forthcoming Botanical Lecture.—Sir Jagadis 
Bose, Director of the Bose Institute, Calcutta, 
will deliver a lecture before the Royal Society 
of Medicine on ‘ Assimilation and Circulation 
in Plants,’? on Thursday, December 6, at 
5.30 p.m., at 1, Wimpole Street, W. The 


chair will be taken by the President of the 


Society, Sir William Hale-White. 


Agriculture in the Sudan.—The Department. 
of Agriculture of the Sudan Government. is 
requiring a' Superintendent of Agriculture. 
Particulars of the appointment may be ob- 
tained from the Inspecting Engineer of the 
Egyptian and Sudan Governments, Queen 
Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Importation of Bulbs, etc., into Holland.— 
Nurserymen and exporters of bulbs, etc., are 
reminded that, by the terms of a decree 
issued by the Netherlands Government, the 
importation into Holland of dry bulbs, tubers, 
and roots of flowering plants is prohibited 
during the period June | to October 31 in 
each year, except under permit from the 
Netherlands Government and after examina- 
tion by Dutch officers at the port of arrival, 
This prohibition does not, however, apply to 
consignments imported through the parcels 
post. 
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Bequest to a University. — The late Mr. 
William Prescott has bequeathed £20,000 to 


the Liverpool University to found a chair of 


agriculture or a chair for one or more of 
the following subjects. namely, the chemistry 
of agriculture, the cultivation of land, the care, 
breeding, and raising of crops, the diseases of 


crops, or any other subject connected with 


agriculture. The University is given twelve 
months in which to decide whether or not it 
can accept this gift. 


Generous Gift of Plants to Southport.—For 
several years past M, W. H. Stansfield has taken 
an interest in the steadily improving parks and 
open spaces of Southport, and has shown that 
interest in a practical way by presenting suitable 
subjects for planting. Quite recently he offered 
the Southport Parks Committee no fewer than 
7,570 plants and. needless to say, this offer 
was accepted with an expression of gratitude 
to Mr. Stansfield for the continued interest he 
takes in the development of the Southport Parks 
and Gardens. The following is the list of 
plants presented: Ailanthus glandulosa, 50; 
Amorpha canescens, 500; Berberis dulcis nana, 
100; B. Wilsonae, 100; Caragana arborescens, 
100; Cercis Siliquastrum, 50; Cupressus, 100 ; 
Colutea aborescens, 100; Kerria japonica flore 
pleno, 50; Cornus sanguinea, 500; Cotoneaster 
microphylla, 550; C. Simonsii, 50; 
Maulei, 50; Cytisus alpinus, 250; C. albus, 250; 
C. scoparius Andreanus, 100; C. nigricans, 500 ; 
Deutzia crenata fl. p.. 50; D. Lemoinii, 50; 
D. Bride of Chester, 25; Cassinia fulvida, 50; 
Exochorda grandiflora, 500; Fagus sylvatica, 
500; Gypsophila paniculata, 500; Hydrangea 
grandiflora, 100; Philadelphus in variety, 200; 
Pinus Pinaster (maritima), 500; Potentilla 
fruticosa, 250; P. Friedrichsenii 20; P. Farreri, 
100; Querqus pedunculata (Robur), 100; Rosa 
rubiginosa, 100: Salix babylonica, 50; Spiraea 
ariaefolia, 50: S. Thunbergii, 50; S. Bumalda. 
100; S. japonica (callosa) rubra, 100; Tamarix 
pentandra (hispida aestivalis), 25; Tritoma 
Uvaria, 500; and Yucca filamentosa, 200. 


Ancient Allotments.—Some interesting parti- 
culars are given in the Derby Daily Express for 
November 16 of the allotments instituted by 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Melbourne eighty years ago. 
They are known as the Spring Garden allot- 
ments, and were formerly called “Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Potato land.” In a memorandum 
dated March 28, 1844, headed ‘‘ Conditions 
understood, but not expressed’ in the Potato 
Allotment Committee’s agreement, it is stated, 
“those of the present occupiers of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Potato land who have obtained prizes, 


to have first choice in new field, those who have — 


no bad mark to have a preference, those whose 
allotments were in good order at last examination 
also to have a preference.” In a formal agree- 
ment, endorsed ‘‘Demise from the Right 
Honourable William Lord Viscount Melbourne 
to certain persons of land in Melbourne intended 
as garden ground for the use of the poor,” the 
first clause states that Lord Melbourne agrees 
to let to John Joseph Deans, Joseph Hasard, 
William Fox Banton, Samuel Robinson, George 
Draper, Thomas Haimes, James Joseph Dolman, 
John Gutteridge, and John Earp, all the close 
below Calke-road, lately in the possession of 
Francis Dalman, containing with one half part of 
the brook adjoining eight acres and 35 perches, 
and also all that close called Calke-road piece, 
lately in the possession of William Banton, con- 
taining 4 acres, 3 roods, 26 perches. To 
hold the said land at a yearly rental of £24, in 
trust and as a Committee for the accommoda- 
tion and convenience of the poor or labouring 
inhabitants of Melbourne, and for plots of 
garden ground fortheir use subject to the rules 
and regulations now laid down. The agreement 
is signed by Frederick Francis Fox, on behalf of 
William Lord Viscount Melbourne. These allot- 
ments have been continuous right to the present 
time, though held by various successors, the 
present owner being Lord Walter Kerr; but last 
year the administration was taken out of the 
hands of the Committee and managed direct 
from the Estate Office by Mr. Thomas Pearce, 
estate agent, 


Cydonia. 


Mr. W. B. Upjohn.—Very few men have such 
a fine record of continuous service in one estab- 
lishment as Mr. W. B. Upjohn, who for over fifty 
years has had charge of the Earl of Ellesmere’s 
gardens at Worsley Hall, Worsley. Mr. Upjohn 
was born at Cley, Norfolk, in May, 1843, and 
when fourteen years of age was apprenticed to 
Mr. John Monro, who was then gardener to 
Mrs. Oddie, of Colney House, St. Albans. Young 
Upjohn lived with Mr. Monro, and formed an 
attachment with his eldest son George (the 
founder of the great Covent Garden business), 
which lasted a life time. Eventually Mr. John 
Monro took over a market garden at Rabley 
and Mr. Upjohn went with him. Four years 
later he obtained a situation as journeyman at 
Dalkeith Gardens, under Mr. William Thomson, 
who took a very great interest in this keen 
young man from the south of England. The 
wages were 10/- per week; the hours from 
6 am. to 6 p.m., and often longer. A year 
later he was promoted to full journeyman with a 
wage of 12/- per week. Mr. Upjohn speaks 
very highly of Mr. W. Thomson, who endea- 
voured to inspire all his men with. a keen interest 
in their profession, and frequently invited 
answers in written papers to a list of questions 
calculated to develop a knowledge of the theory 
as well as the practice of horticulture. For 





MR. W. 


B. UPJOHN. 


seven years Mr. Upjohn remained at Dalkeith, 
studying hard and working in each department, 
eventually becoming foreman in the plant depart- 
ment at a time when specimen Heaths and 
other large plants were a feature of large 
gardens and at prominent exhibitions. When 
the Earl of Ellesmere applied to Mr. Thomson 
for a head gardener Mr. Upjohn was recom- 
mended, and having left Dalkeith, Mr. Thomson 
gave him a written character ‘‘in case it might 
be useful,” worded as follows: * W. B. Upjohn 
has been with me in these gardens for seven 
vears. I have placed some three hundred men 
in head situations, but in no instance have I 
had a man of whose moral character and 
professional abilities I have formed so high an 
opinion.” When Mr. Upjohn took up his duties 
at Worsley Hall gardens it was with an earnest 
desire to live up to the high character Mr. 
Thomson gave him. With its ten acres of 
kitchen garden and about sixty acres of pleasure 
grounds, Mr. Upjohn’s duties were not light, 
especially as the climate was none too kind, 
and it was necessary to wash the glasshouses 
frequently during the autumn and winter to 
admit light to the plants in them. Men pruning 
shrubs became as black as chimney sweeps. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties, Mr. Upjohn 
made Worsley Hall gardens famous, and in all 
his efforts received the kindest assistance and 
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consideration from his employers, the Earl and 
Countess of Ellesmere. In those days, more 
than fifty years ago, the bothy at Worsley 
shared a space on the north wall, with a potting 
shed and tool shed. At Mr. Upjohn’s sugges. 
tion a fine modern building was built, with 
mess room, separate cubicles for each of the eight 
men, sitting rooms and bath room. His own 
house was also made as comfortable as possible, 
and in it Mr. Upjohn has lived for fifty-two 
years, and brought up eleven children to man. 
hood and womanhood. He considers that few 
men have had so much happiness as he in his 
domestic and business affairs, notwithstanding 
the great changes that have come to 
gardening through this long period, and 
despite the fact that the war and the high 
taxation following made it impossible to 
maintain the gardens at Worsley in their old- 
time splendour. Mr. Upjohn continues to 
enjoy good health, and is particularly happy 
when old friends and acquaintances call upon 
him at Worsley. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week.—Sunday, 
December 2: Wakefield Tulip Society's meeting. 
Tuesday, December 4: Sevenoaks Gardeners’ 
Chrysanthemum Society’s meeting; Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society’s meeting. 
Wednesday, December 5: Lecture at the Royal 
Society of Arts, at 8 p.m., on “The Work of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew,” by Dr. A. W. 
Hill; Lewes and District Horticultural Society's 
meeting. Thursday, December 6: Wargrave 
and District Gardeners’ Society’s meeting. 
Friday, December 7: Bath Gardeners’ Society's 
show. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—-Fruit Trees.—The soil of the most pro- 
ductive part of Kent is locally called Hassock, 
or stone-shatter ; the surface of this is a mixture 
of sandy loam, largely intermixed with small 
pieces of light coloured Kentish ragstone; it is 
from six inches to two feet deep on solid stone 
rock. This land produces great quantities of 
Hops, Apples, Cherries, Filberts, and likewise 
good Turnips, Potatos, seeds, and Corn; also 
much excellent Hay on old Grass lands. Fruit 
trees of all sorts flourish and produce abun- 
dantly ; even Peach and Pear trees of the most 
delicate kinds grow with the greatest luxuriance, 
and are free from disease. To what are we to 
attribute such results ? Not to the climate, for 
localities enjoying a higher degree of temperature 
than the neighbourhood of Maidstone do not 
produce such fruit. The answer thus resolves 
itself into the fact that the quantity and 
superior quality of the fruits are due to the 
soil, being naturally in that state best suited 
for their healthy growth. This fact should 
induce us to apply the same principles to our 
practice in each and every other situation. 
Fruit trees growing in the kind of soil just 
described produce short-jointed wood; when 
the roots are stimulated by rich manures, 
rampant luxuriant branches are produced; 
when they descend to a distance beyond the 
genial influences of the atmosphere, they absorb 
a large quantity of water which the leaves 
are unable to get rid of by perspiration and 
the inevitable result is gum, canker, and 4 
whole host of diseases; such trees continue to 
grow to a late period, when the lowness of 
temperature and the absence of sunlight render 
it impossible for them to give off their super- 
abundant water by perspiration, the only means 
by which all trees and: plants are enabled to 
part with it. Trees in the above-mentioned 
soil grow slowly; their tissues become per- 
fectly organised as they proceed, and are not 
liable to be acted upon by accumulated 
moisture. As the days become short, and the 
power of the sun declines, the motion of the 
fluids and the action of the cells gradually cease, 
when the whole system is in unison with the 
course of nature; in winter the roots are almost 
dormant, the branches are short-jointed and 
well ripened, and all are prepared to withstand 
the severity of the weather and to awaken m 
the spring full of life and blossom. Wilham 
Keane, Gardener to George Tomline, Esq., Orwell 
Park, Ipswich, Gard. Chron., November 25, 1848. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Gardening in South-West Scotland. 


Ir is often said that the mild climate of 
the west coast of Scotland is due to the 
influence of the Gulf Stream, but in his latest 
book,* Sir Herbert Maxwell ascribes it less 
to that than to the prevailing movement of 
the atmosphere from S.S.W. to N.N.E. 
Whatever the cause, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that there are parts of .the west 
coast where the tlimatic conditions are 
possibly even more favourable to vegetation 
than they are in Cornwall, for there is an 
absence of the arid conditions so trying to 
many evergreen shrubs in a hot Cornish autumn. 

Poolewe and Stonefield, 200 and 80 miles north 
the Mull of Galloway respectively, show, that 
the extreme south-west coast of Scotland has 
no monopoly of the benign climate which has 
enabled enthusiastic gardening owners to work 
such wonders at Monreith, Loch Inch, Corsh- 
wall and Logan among other places in 
Wigtownshire. The mind boggles at the 
thought of the gardening paradise the country 
would present now had the forbears of the 
present generation realised their opportunities 
as the author and his gardening neighbours 
realise them now. As in all maritime dis- 
tricts, raging winds are the gardener’s great 
difficulty, and Monreith is no exception. On 
the eastern shore of Luce Bay, Monreith 
has to meet the full force of the gales which 
sweep up the wide mouth of the bay from 
the south-west. Those familiar with the 
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country thereabouts know how sharply the ` 


exposed woods are shorn up—always in the 
same direction—by the winds, and how 
happily the gales are held at bay in Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s garden. 

Sir Herberts book is an intimate chronicle 
of his own garden; he warns his readers not 
to regard it as a treatise on garden craft, but 
rather as an attempt to indicate ‘‘ certain 
points in the arrangement of shrubs and, treat- 
ment of flower borders which are not com- 
monly kept in view as they might be,” and 
“an endeavour to draw attention to plants 
out of the ordinary.” Those readers who live 
in less genial latitudes will read with interest 
not untinged with envy of many plants out of 
the ordinary that flourish at Monreith, such 
as the Australasian Eucryphia, E. Billardierii, 
as well as the Valdivian E. cordifolia, Robinia 
neomexicana, Callistemon speciosus, - Lardi- 
zabala, Desfontainea, which seeds about, and 
Senecio Huntii, among others, and, knowing 
their own limitations, will not be induced by 
Sir Herbert’s success with such tender things 
into giving them a trial in places where they 
are foredoomed to failure. Some of these 
beautiful shrubs flourish in the home counties, 
miles from the sea, but the difference between 
those districts and the Wigtownshire coast is 
the difference between death and life when 
there is skating on the Serpentine for a week 
or two. Our author has many other fine 
shrubs and plants in his pages to whieh less 
fortunate folk may pin their faith. 

No cultural secrets are disclosed in the book, 
doubtless because in the soil and climate of 
Monreith few are practised; but as befits a 
true gardener, the author does not hesitate to 
set forth his failures as well as his successes. 
He has not been cultivating plants and shrubs 
for many years with his eyes shut, and to a 
natural catholicity of taste and appreciation 


of fine things, particularly species, there is’ 


added the record of keen observation on page 
after page; as, for instance, on the varying 
effect of frost on the bloom of different 
Rhododendrons, on the use and misuse of 
peat, the vitality of seeds, Nature’s profoundly 
ingenious methods of assuring fertilisation in 
many plants—Roscoea, for example—and the 
ways of the verminous rabbit. 

Few old gardeners will read the final chapter 
unmoved, for much of the delight of gardening 
is derived from the association of plants with 











* Flowers: A Garden Note-Book, by Rt. 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., F.R.S., Maclehose, 
& Co., 25s, 


Hon. Sir 
Jackson 
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friends from whose hands they have come, 
hands in all too many instances no longer 
able to perform the pleasant operation of 
digging up and dispatching plants to others. 
From cover to cover the reader is conscious 
of the workings of a mind acutely sensible to 
all that is best of colour and form in the 
plant world, and steeped in historical know- 
ledge which is placed at the disposal of the 
reader with a felicity of expression all too 
rare in gardening literature. The book is 
generously furnished with illustrations repro- 
duced from the author’s drawings. Not all the 
reproductions do equal ‘justice to Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s facile brush, but that is doubtless due 
to the limitations illustration by mechanical 
processes imposes on those who employ it. 
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115—ROSE 


THE ROSE GARDEN. 
ROSE FANNY OPPENHEIMER. 

Tuts gloriously coloured Rose (see Fig. 115) 
was exhibited at the autumn show of the 
National Rose Society on September 20 last, 
and surprise was expressed by many that 
its merits were passed over by the judges, 
for it was one of the most beautifully 
coloured Roses in the Show. It ‘is a hybrid 
Tea variety, and although the*buds possess 
good form the open blooms are rather loose 
and not up to the best standard so far as 
shape is concerned, but the variety, besides 
being of such a striking colour, which is 
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best described as cardinal-red with golden- 
yellow at the base of the petals, has other 
qualities, including freedom of flowering and 
a robust habit. It is, however, for its colour 
alone that most Rose lovers will desire to 
possess this novelty, for the tone is nearly 
scarlet, and Roses of this category show to 
advantage in a collection. 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


BRASSO-CATTLEYA LADY VEZEY STRONG 

A FLOWER of a new and chastely beauti- 
ful Brasso-Cattleya derived from B.-C. Digby- 
ano-Mendelii and C. Mrs. Percy Bigland is 
sent by the raiser Frederick J. Hanbury, Esq., 





FANNY OPPENHEIMER. 


F.L.S., Brockhurst, East Grinstead. It is large 
and of excellent shape, the sepals and petals 
being broad and well displayed, silver-white 
tinged with pearl pink. The showy labellum, 
which shows the influence of C. chocoensis in its 
ancestry and the distinct fringing of Brassa- 
vola Digbyana, is coloured like the petals, 
the disc and side lobes being Primrose yellow ; 
the fleshy column is pure white. The Cattleya 
parent was a Brockhurst cross between C. 
chocoensis and C. Harrisoniana, which flowered 
there in 1913, and in the new cross with 
Brasso - Cattleya, the firm, wax-like texture 
of the lip imparted by C. Harrisoniana ren- 
ders it additionally attractive. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, late Gardener to His Grace the 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Blenheim Palace, 
Woodstock, Oxon, 

Trichopilia. —When well-grown, Trichopilias 
comprise a most interesting family of very 
beautiful plants. T. fragrans is, as its name 
implies, a sweet-scented Orchid, and is now show- 
ing its white flowers which will soon be expanded. 
This Orchid deserves to be grown in every 
collection, as spikes of deliciously scented white 
flowers, suitable for any kind of decoration, 
are not abundant at this season of the year. 
This plant may be grown at the warmer end 
of the cool house, or in any house where the 
winter temperature does not fal! below 60°, 
srovided a moist atmosphere is maintained. 

ther species of these interesting plants such 
as T. suavis, T. coccinea, T. tortilis, T. crispa, 
T. marginata, T. Backhouseana, T. laxa, and a 
few others, require a few degrees more heat, 
aid a slightly drier atmosphere. The majority 
of these plants will have completed their 
growth, and should be watered with care, or 
their pseudo-bulbs and leaves will quickly 
become spotted and disfigured ; over-watering 
at this season also causes many of the roots 
to decay. For so long as the pseudo-bulbs 
remain plump very little or no water is 
required, but ıf they show signs of shrivelling, 
a moderate amount of moisture should be 
afforded the roots. During their resting period 
the members of this section of Trichopilia 
should be placed in a cool dry part of a 
house, where an intermediate-house tempera- 
ture is maintained. They require a light posi- 
tion, but not direct sunshine. The different 
varieties have each an individuality of their 
own, and the close observer will soon 
discern their requirements. When showing 
their flowers remove the plants to a shady 
position in a house a few degrees warmer 
than the one they aro occupying; with more 
warmth the flowers will open better, and be 
less likely to become spotted than if left in 
a cooler division. There is always a danger 
of the flowers becoming spotted when the 
outside atmosphere is cold and heavily charged 
with moisture, if the plants are left in cool 
quarters. Trichopilias should be re-potted 
soon after growth commences, and a clean 
fibrous mixture similar to that used for other 
plants is suitable to their requirements. As 
healthv specimens make a considerable amount 
of roots, they will require plenty of pot room, 
whilst some of the smaller-growing species will 


be best accommodated in shallow pans, and 


grown suspended from the roof-rafters on the 
shady side of the house. 





FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. MESSENGER. Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Esd., 
Wolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 

Successional Vineries.—When the leaves have 
fallen prune the vines and cleanse the rods 
and interior of the house. A considerable 
portion of the work may be done on wet 
days by the outdoor staff. Cleanliness is 
essential in the successful culture of grapes 
or any other kind of fruit. It is therefore 
advisable to undertake the work of cleansing 
the vines and vinery when there is the time 
and opportunity of carrying out the operations 
thoroughly. The old method of coating the 
vines with a mixture of clay and other in- 
gredients obnoxious to insect pests is not to 





be recommended, as such mixtures are not 
sufficiently thin m texture to enter all the 
crevices. Having tried many kinds of insecti- 


edes for the destruction of scale, red spider 
and mealy bug on vines, [ give the prefer- 
ence to paratlin emulsion as being the most 
eficnerous specific for the eradication of these 
troublesome pests. When pruning, the wood 
should cut hard and clean if it is thoroughly 
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ripened; if, on the contrary, it is soft, there 
is a fault somewhere which requires remedy- 
ing. Overcrowding of growths or lack of 
other essential cultural conditions may account 
for the immature condition of the wood. 
Defective root-action is often the chief source 
of the trouble. Too deep a root run has an 
adverse influence on the quality of the wood, 
especially in the case of vires growing in 
an outside border, as the roots remain cold 
until quite late in the season, and the result 
is imperfectly ripened growth. The effect is 
also apparent by the irregular manner in 
which the vines break. There are other evils 
traceable to the same source; for instance, 
in the early stage, growth is strong for a 
time, but when the vines need the most 
assistance the root action does not progress 
at the same rate as top growth, owing to 
lack of ‘warmth in the soil, and under such 
conditions the grapes set badly, generally 
failing to finish in good condition. To obtain 
Grapes of the highest excellence there should 
be plenty of fibrous roots near the surface, 
and where this is not the case the borders 
should be renovated and the low-lying roots 
brought nearer the surface. The drainage 
should be effectual, as anything approaching 
stagnant moisture in the border will have an 
evil effect on the roots. Outside borders 
should be protected from wet and cold by 
means of spare lights, shutters, etc.; a thick 
covering of leaves, overlaid with Bracken or 
strawy litter, forms a splendid protection. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By JOHN Coutts, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 
Hippeastrums.—If these plants are required 
to flower early, a batch should be introduced 
to a warm house, plunging them, if possible, 
in a bed over bottom heat. A house with 
a temperature of 60° to 65° is suitable. The 
bulbs should be selected from those that were 
started early last year. If plants can be 
selected that do not require re-potting they 
will respond more readily to warmth when 
they are placed in the house. They should 
be well watered at the roots, after some of 
the top soil has been removed and substi- 
tuted with a good rich compost. At the 
same time the bulbs should be examined for 
mealy bug, which often proves troublesome. 


Astilbes.—These plants are very useful and 
popular for conservatory and greenhouse 
decoration. A. japonica and its varieties have 
long been used for this purpose; there are 
now numbers of pink and _rose-coloured 
varieties which are largely grown for this 
purpose. Although Astilbes for forcing may 
be grown in gardens in moist, well-manured 
ground, the usual practice is to rely on pur- 
chased plants. As soon as they are received 
they should be placed in suitable-sized pots ; 
although they may be grown in small recep- 
tacles, it pays to give them plenty of root 
room as they are strong rooting subjects and 
need a large amount of water when in full 
growth, in fact, they may at that stage be 
stood in shallow saucers of water. After 
potting the plants, they may be stood out- 
of-doors, plunging the pots to their rims in 





coal ashes, or they -may. be stood in. cold 


frames until such time as it is desired to 
introduce them to the forcing house. 


Bertolonias.—These exotic plants are grown 


for their beautiful marked foliage. They 
require a high temperature, a close, moist 
atmosphere, and are best grown in well- 


drained pans, in a compost. consisting of good 
fibrous peat mixed with a little light loam and 
sufficient silver sand and charcoal to render 
the soil porous. Where it is difficult to main- 
tain a close, moist atmosphere, the plants 
should be grown under large bell glasses. 
During the dull weather water should be 
afforded the roots with extreme care. If the 
shoots have grown Jong and leggy, the tops 
should be secured as cuttings, inserting them 
in a Close propagating Case, im a mixture of 
fibre and silver sand, in which they will root 
readily 
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Sonerila.—Like the Bertolonias, Sonerilas are 
usually grown for their beautifully marked 
foliage. They are not, however, so exacting 
in their cultural requirements and will grow 
well in a close, moist, stove temperature. 
Like Bertolonias they enjoy partial shade and 
thrive in the same kind of compost. They are 
best grown in small, well-drained pans. 
Sonerilas may be raised frem seed and are 
also easily propagated by means of cuttings. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By C. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LADY AMPTHILL 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 


Climbers.—Climbing plants are so numerous 
and varied that few gardens are without some 
representatives—the number and type of the 
plants depending, naturally, on available spaces 
or positions suitable for climbers. Just now 
the wild Clematis Vitalba (Traveller's Joy) is 
very picturesque here with its feathery seeds 
or fruits, masking a huge more or less dead 
Acacia or Locust Tree. This is the best way 
to grow C. Vitalba—allow it to climb up and 
across other trees—otherwise its truly orna- 
mental character is not seen to the best advan- 
tage. Thus grown one need not trouble about 
pruning the plants, simply pulling away the 
dead stems as they appear in the course of 
time being all that is necessary. Clematis of 
the Jackmanni group may. be pruned now in 
open weather or the pruning may be deferred 
until February. In either case hard pruning 
should be resorted to, cutting well back to 
hard wood if the plants have grown out of 
bounds. The strongest growing of the Rambler 
Roses never look better than when trained to 
cover the trunk of a dead tree. Roses grown 
in this way require attention and making 
secure for another season. There is no need 
to particularise about the pruning of these 
plants—they look more natural the less they 
are cut about, provided there is room for the 
growths. If not yet done Wistarias require 
all late and secondary growths pruned back 
to a promising bud and any necessary tying 
attended to. The Japanese Vine—Vitis Coig- 
netiæ—needs curtailing more or less according 
to the size of the arbour or pergola it adorns. 
This plant, like the Wild Clematis, requires 
plenty of space over which to display its 
beauty, and wherever possible it should be 
allowed to ramble among a bush or tree, as 
it is in such conditions one better sees and 
appreciates the rich colouring of its foliage in 
autumn. Another excellent climber for orna- 
menting trees is Polygonum Baldshuanicum. 
It is a quick grower, quite hardy, and bears 
panicles of creamy-white flowers during late | 
summer and autumn. As it is a fast grower, 
not the least salutary position for it is to let 
it roam over a large Portugal Laurel or a 
group of Hollies, the green foliage of the 
latter showing up the feathery white masses 
of the climber. Grown as above, pruning is 
not needed, but some restriction is required 
when the plant is grown on an ordinary 
pergola or pillar. Ivy growing on buildings 
should not be allowed to get under tiles or in 
guttering; therefore any shoots that have 
climbed up to these since the last trimming 
should be cut back. The Hop (Humulus Lupu- 
lus) is past its best and the vine may be cut 
away. All climbers I have dealt with may be 
now planted in suitable weather. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH. Esq.. 
‘Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Rotation of Crops.—During the long winter 

evenings, a plan of the kitchen garden should 

be drawn up, and the various sites marked 
for next season’s crops. Sheltered borders 
facing south will, of course. be utilised for 
producing the earliest crops of Peas, Potatos, 

French Beans, Lettuces, etc.; and these crops 

may be changed every alternate year. If a 

border is trenched one year for Peas, it will 

be in excellent condition for Potatos the next 
season—and so on. Main crop and late Peas 
should be grown on a fresh site every 
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year, allowing at least two years before they 
are grown on the same site again. This, 
however, may not always be possible in a 
small garden. Brassicas also should be given a 
fresh site every season, and the ground can 
scarcely be tilled too well for them. On the 
contrary, Onions may be grown on the samt 
site for years, provided the ground is well 
prepared each season. Soils vary much, even 
in the same garden, and the lighter, porous 
land may be reserved for Carrots, Parsnips, 
Beets and Potatos, whilst the heavier ground 
may be utilised for growing Peas, Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages, ete. 


The Use of Manures.—The texture of the soil 
one has to deal with will largely determine 
what kind of manures are most suitable. 
Where it can be obtained, well-rotted farm- 
yard manure is the best to employ for most 
crops. For light soils cow manure is excellent, 
as it is more retentive of moisture than horse 
dung. On heavy soils it is wiser to use plenty 
of stable litter, rough leaves and garden refuse, 
as these materials tend to keep such soils open 
and render them easier to work as time goes 
on. Whatever kind of manure is used it 
should be well mixed with the soil, and not 
just thrown in haphazard. Guard against over 





manuring; ground which has been heavily 
manured one season should not be manured 
the next; rather apply a dressing of soot, 


wood ashes or lime, if it is heavy. Ground 
where Celery and Leeks have been grown in 
trenches is always in splendid condition 
the following season, as it is usually well 
manured, and also exposed to the weather. 
Such land is very suitable for the growing 
of Peas, Beans, and Potatos j 


The Herb Border. — All growth on Herbs 
should be cut down, the space between the 
plants lightly forked up, and a top-dressing of 
decayed leaves applied. A few roots of Mint 
may be taken up, placed in boxes of soil, 
and transferred to a warm house, where the 
plants will soon throw up plenty of fresh, 
green shoots. The bed may also be top dressed 
liberally with sifted leaf-mould. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 


By A. J. HARTLESS, Gardener to Major J. F. HARRISON, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 


Fruit Storage.—A constant inspection of gar- 
nered fruit should be made and the decayed 
examples removed. With colder days a corres- 
ponding reduction of the amount of air 
admitted to the fruit room should be made 
and the dark shutters used from now onward 
to preserve the late-keeping sorts as long as 
possible. Although direct currents of air from 
windows may have to be stopped, the air 
inlets in the walls should be opened suffi- 
ciently to maintain an even temperature and 
sweet atmosphere, which should be sufficiently 
moist. Where the floors are of stone or 
cement it may be advisable to damp the 
paths; the condition of the fruit generally 
should determine whether this should be done. 
In the early weeks after gathering, a rather 
higher percentage of fruit than usual seemed 
to decay this year. 


Planting. When fruit trees arrive from the 
nursery every endeavour should be made to 
get them planted, as weather and soil condi- 
tions permit, first seeing that water-logged 
soils are drained. If the ground is suitable, 
the trees should be planted nearly level with 
the surface and good soil mounded up around 
the roots. In all cases the soil should be made 
firm. Trees that do not need lifting may 
require a dressing of lime in some form. After 
the prunings are cleared away the lime may 
be lightly forked into the soil and if the ground 
has not become very cold, a mulching of 
manure may be applied to trees which are not 
over luxuriant in growth. In the case of 
transplanted trees which are more or less in a 
state of maturity, such as fully-grown cordons, 
a coating of manure or of decayed leaves will 
prevent the drying and detrimental effect of 
cold easterly winds. 
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BULB GARDEN. 


SCHIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA. | 


THis plant, which is also called the Kaftr 
Lily, was introduced from South Africa about 
1864. It belongs to the Iris family, and is 
not so well known as its merits deserve. It 
flowers freely in the late autumn if the 
weather is mild, and is then very welcome 
in the garden, as the flush of flowers is over. 


The growth of the plant is somewhat 
similar to that of the Iris, but the leaves 
are smaller. The flower stem grows to a 


height of about eighteen inches, and bears 
numerous open crimson flowers in the old 
variety, almost like a Buttercup in shape, but 
much larger. There is a new kind bearing 
pinkish blooms, but it has been introduced 
only lately, and is not yet in general cultiva- 
tion. A great field is offered here to the 
plant cultivator, for new colours can doubt- 
less be added to those we have at present. 
The plant is hardy in a dry and sheltered 
place, and can scarcely have too much sun: 
the sceret of free flowering is in the full 


fa ardit Arar- 


FIG. 


ripening of the growth. The plants may be 
obtained in the early spring, and planted at 
once in a light, sandy soil. It is a good 
plan to top-dress the plants with a little old 
manure after they have flowered, which will 
help to ward off frost, besides supplying the 
roots with nourishment. The plants will grow 
and flower well for two or three years 
without the need for dividing them. 

Towards the end of September a few roots 


may be lifted carefully from the bed and 
potted. They will flower well under glass, 
but they should not be watered too freely 


until they are well rooted, or they may suffer. 
Thus treated they will afford a most accept- 
able attraction in a cool house and an 
uncommon one, or they may be placed in 
any warm window indoors. T. D. T. 


CROCUS LONGIFLORUS. 
THis Crocus (see Fig, 116) has been des- 
cribed as the best of the autumn - flowering 


species and worthy of a place in every 
garden. It gives a display of its beautiful 
soft rose - coloured tiowers in October and 


November, when most other flowers of the 
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garden are over. The species is a native of 
Southern Italy, Sicily and Malta. It bears 
some resemblance to C. sativus, but is dis- 
tinguished by its glabrous leaves and red 
seeds. A very fine variety of this Crocus 
named venustus received an Award of Merit 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on October 4, 1921. The colour of 
this variety is bright lilac with a feather'ng 
of deep blue. 





ALPINE GARDEN. 

THE WALNEY ISLAND GERANIUM. 

CLASSED by many as a variety of Geranium 
sanguineum, the pretty Walney Island Ger- 
anium or Cranesbill, G. lancastriense is very 
distinct It is a low-growing plant not more 
than six inches high, and frequently less, 
with neat little leaves and remarkably attrac- 
tive flowers of a warm rose colour veined 
with a deeper tone. It is one of the best 
rock plants in existence, and it must at the 
very least be reckoned as one of ‘‘the hun- 
dred best Alpines,” and some would include- 





116 —CROCUS LONGIFLORUS. 


it in a still more limited selection. It has 
the great merits of dwarfness, neatness and 
high beauty, combined with general ease of 
cultivation, although there seems to be some 
who do not succeed with it. Probably this 
is due to growing the plant in soil that is ex- 
cessively rich. A very sandy loam or loam, peat, 
or leaf-mould with plenty of sand will be found 
quite congenial to Geranium lancastriense. 

It is easily propagated by division in spring 


or autumn after flowering is over. This 
Geranium is indigenous to Walney Island, 
near Barrow, which is, I believe, the only 


place where it has been found in a wild 
state. It varies slightly there, I understand, 
but the few varieties which have been 
selected there are not, I believe, in culti- 
vation. I am of the opinion that this is 
either a distinct species or a natural hybrid. 
I have alluded to difficulty being experienced 
by some in the cultivation of the Walney 
Island Cranesbill, and this is borne out by 
the circumstance that it is higher in price 
than it used to be, although this may te 
due to the greater demand for such a good 
plant. SS. Arnott. 
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EOITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHE 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C .2. 


Ilustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive anl to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, ete., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury. 


Editors and Publisher.—Owr correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to adrertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER: and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department. and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The twa departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinet, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letlers are 
misdirected, 


Le‘ters for Publication, as well as specimens of plants 
for _ naming, should be addressed to the BOLLUS, 
6. Tavistock Street. Covent Garden, London. 
Communications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week ax 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired. the 
signature will not be printed, hut kept as a guarantee of 
youd faith, 


MR. KINGDON WARD'S 
SEVENTH EXPEDITION 
IN ASIA.* 


No. 25.—TuEe Piains at Last. 
Tish Hkamti plain is not the least aston- 


ishing feature of this queer country, 

Whether one approaches from north, south, 
east or west, to emerge suddenly from darkness 
on to a wide cultivated plain—it is not even a 
plateau—is as unexpected as it is comforting. 
For many days the view had been strictly 
rationed ; or, when a glimpse was obtained over 
the surrounding country, one saw the same 
scenery repeated to the horizon in every direc- 
tion—rounded hills wave beyond wave, thickly 
forested with the stubborn changeless green 
of Indo-Malayvan jungle. Or, if the atmo- 
sphere was clear (a rare event) one might 
desery the higher ranges beyond, blue in the 
drenched air, rising above the high tide of 
forest to the snow-laden clouds. Suddenly one 
stepped out on to the open run of the plain: 
the last spurs flare away into the mist, and 
the whole world, as it seems, is broadcasted 
at one’s feet. 

The first-comers to Hkamti, appoaching 
trom the Assam side a century ago. must have 
seen exactly the same thing. Their emotions, 
too, as they broke through the last rampart 
of uninhabited hills, and caught sight of cul- 
tivation below, must have been similar to mine. 
And again, when the first expeditions came 
up through the southern jungles from Burma, 
a decade ago, the leaders have told me with 
what joy and astonishment they burst on to 
the open plain. 

And what is this plain %---how comes it here, 
itself only 1,200 feet above sea-level, though 
1.200 mites from the sea as the river flows? 
The surrounding mountains, on the other hand, 
average 5,000-8,000 feet, while at the sources 


of the western Irrawaddy are peaks 15.000 
feet high. Clearly the plain is an old lake 
bed. Everything points to that conclusion, 


including tradition. Wherever a stream cx- 
poses a section, beds of sand, gravel, and clay 
are seen. Fresh-water shells are found in the 
silt which fills the bottom lands, where paddy 
is grown; towards the northern end of the 
plain, where the “four rivers” debouch, the 
soil becomes more sandy. As for tradition—there 
is a hill on the bank of the Nam Kin, rising 
about a thousand feet above the level of the 
plain. It js crowned by a pagoda, and ìs 
known to the natives as Noi Chenam—‘ the 
hill that was submerged.” At the southern 
ead of the plain the Mali Kha, or western 


* The previous articles by Mr. Kingdon Ward were 
published in onr issues of May 14, June 18, Jnly 23, 
August 20. eptember 3. October $, 29, 1921; January 
7. 2b, Mareh 11, 25, April $, 22. May 6. 20, June 3, 17, 
July J, 15, 22. August 5, 26. September 9, 23, October 








7, Yl. November 4, 15. Deeember 2, 16, 30, Lue 
January 13, 27, February 10, 24, Mareh 10. 24, April 7, 
21. May 5, June 2, 23, July 7, 21 Angust 18, September 


1, 29, October 2U, November 3 and 17, 1923. 


Irrawaddy, bursts through a gorge in the moun- 
tains; it was doubtless this river, which, cutt- 
ing its way back through the encircling hills, 
finally drained the lake. One other point, 
tongues of laterite, flat-topped and steep-flanked, 
rising forty or fifty feet above the general 
level of the plain, project into the bottom land 
from various directions. Some of them are 
several miles in length, and of uniform breadth. 
They are evidently river terraces, left by the 
streams which have more easily worked their 
way through the alluvium of the lake bed; 
they roughly indicate the floor of the laket, 
the bottom lands having been carved out 
subsequently. 

The plain is about forty-five miles long by 
ten miles broad, at its maximum, the total 
area being somewhere between three and four 
hundred square miles. About one-tenth is 
under cultivation. 

The deglaciation of Yunnan, to which I have 
had oceasion to refer. and the disappearance 
of many lakes, together with the abridgment 
of others Guceluding the Hkatmti lake), may all 
be due to one climatic cause acting over the 
Whole region. 

As might be expected, the vegetation of 
the plain varies widely with the nature of 
the soiland the amount of inundation during 
the rains. There are large areas covered with 
high grass, without a tree or a bush to varv 
the monotony. This is especially the condi- 
Hon at the south end, on the laterite plat- 
forms, and at the apex, where the soil is 
sandy. Very few flowers are found over this 
barren area, particularly in winter. A few 
small Compositae and a white-flowered slate- 
spotted Swertia are seen, besides one or two 
Labiate undershrubs, species of Justicia, and 


other insignificant Acanthaceae. But these 
are lost in the sea of high grass. 
Thick jungle covers all the surrounding 


ranges, and overflows on to the plain, filling 


the “nullas” and fringing the river banks 
and sometimes the flanks of the ridges. Down 


m the cultivated area (where many a curious 
plant many be found im the Shan gardens) 
are wide pastures where buffaloes graze. 
Finally there are the park lands—open spaces 
dotted over with trees and bushes, especially 
Citrus and Melastormaceae, the long pendent 
racemes of a purple-crimson Melastoma being 


very Conspicuous. 
The jungle is evergreen (though there are 


scattered deciduous trees, such as species of 
Ficus) and = Indo-Malayan jn composition. 
There are few flowers here im December. 
Clumps of straw-coloured Strobilanthes and 
species of Agapetes are met with in flower, 
also a few Orchids. 

However, there is only a slight interrup- 
tion of vegetative activity in December and 
January; and with tbe February rains, 
flowers begin to open. During the latter 
part of November I kept a temperature 
record, the average minimum (sheltered) for 
thirteen nights being 48.97 and the average 
maximum for eight days 71.2", with 
extremes of 45° and 75°. It does not 
freeze Con the plain, though the early 
morning mists which lie sometimes till ten 
o'clock make it feel very eold; also the 
snow on the surrounding hills keeps down 
the temperature, while in the summer the 
heat inside this basin is fierce. Certainly 
the climate is not pleasant. Biting flies of 
all kinds make the upper Irrawaddy jungles 


Unpleasant to the last degree. Ague and 
blackwater fever are unpleasant diseases. 
Altogether it is not surprising the Burma 


Government is 
place. 

The gardens in the Shan villages are in- 
teresting, and I derived much pleasure and 
Instruction from wandering through them. 
There is good fruit, but in small quantity -- 
Bananas, Medlars, Pumelos, and Pineapples. 
A little Sugar cane is also raised; on the 
other hand, it is impossible to obtain a 
single Potato, or any other — respectable 
vegetable. A fow flowers are seen—mostly 
alens derived from European gardens at 
Myitkyina. Hedges of Lantana add a little 


contemplating giving up the 
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colour to the scene, but it never seems to 
get out of hand, as it does further south. 
Another favourite shrub is a tall, untidy- 
looking Sunflower with bright golden blooms. 
Three or four species of Palm, including the 
graceful Sago Palm and a climbing rattan, 
are met with in many places; but the most 
surprising shrub of all was a form of Rho- 
dodendron indicum with bright carmine 
flowers—evidently the one seen on the Taron. 
(K.W. 5568). It must have been brought in 
from the hills, but whether as a shrub or 
raised from seed it is impossible to say. 

Immediately after Christmas I left Hkamti, 
heading south for Myitkyina, distant 214 
miles. But the road is fairly good. 

In most respects—in its scenery, its people, 
even in its climate—the Hkamti country 
bears no more resemblance to Burma proper 
than does Sussex, say, to the Scoteh High. 
lands. But, botanically, there is no break in 
the vegetation from Victoria Point to the 
sources of the western Irrawaddy, only a 
very gradual change; except in so far as the 
high ranges carry a temperate or even alpine 
flora southwards through the Indo-Malavan 
forest. Only on the upper Taron is there a 
real temperate flora. Our first mareh took 
us straight across the grass-covered plain to 
the Nam Kin. It was monotonous, for nol 
till we were withm a mile of the river did 
we enter the belt of jungle. 

Here the reeds grew twenty feet high. But 
the jungle soon became as monotonous as 
the plain—just a wall of sombre green 
striped with the ash-grey pillars of big trees. 
Various as the trees really are, they all look 
very much alike, on account of these tall. 
unbranched, smooth, white runks. It is quite 
the exception here to see a tree with rough 
bark, or branched low down—if the latter it 
is almost invariably a Ficus. 

But if one looks at the tree tops, instead 
of at the trunks, it is a different story. The 
wide divergence of types is then obvious. 
For several days we marched through low- 
Iwing uninhabited country. Not a village or 
a hut did we see. Every morning we awoke 
in a thick clammy mist, through which the 
sun did not break till close on cleven o'clock. 
But presently, after a very gradual ascent, 
we found ourselves up in the hills. The early 
morning mist now lay below us. F. Kingdon 
Ward. 





THE INDIAN GARDEN IN AUTUMN. 


THE month of October on the plains of India 
is a most interesting and busy time for the 
gardener and, in many respects, may be com- 
pared with April at home, except that here 
we are saying farewell to excessive heat, whilst 
at home in April it is the reverse. After 
October 15, the sun begins to cool down & 
little, and it is no longer the treacherous 
enemy of the European; insects and reptiles 
are no longer abroad but in their winter 
haunts: the atmosphere is genial to cool, 





especially after sun down, and the So 
gardeners, who for six months has been nake 


except for a loin cloth, now covers his head 


and shoulders with a rug. . 

By that time, many annuals are already . 
the seedling leaf in boxes and pots. whit 
others are waiting to be sown in their flower- 
ing quarters after the removal of the T 
weather plants, such as Coleus, Cockscom = 
Celosias, Zinnias, Amaranthus, and Croton: 
Roses are being pruned and will flower m 
February—T'ca Roses do especially well here 
and much repotting is required to be dow 
in the cases of Carnations, Aloysia, Liliums. 
Hydrangeas, Plumbago, Scabious, Violets. 
and a host. of other useful subjects. Hedges 
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of flowering shrubs are beginning D rE 
colour; Lantana Camara, of which we al 

hedges, is particularly bright Ju 
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; : ‘ellow 
now with its compact orange and y 
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flowers. Nerium odorum (syn. ore 
use extensively as a tall hedge po lant 
border to Eucalyptus woods, and the p 
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grows ‘to a height of 12 to 16 feet.“ Its beau- 
tiful pink flowers reminds one of Rhodo- 
dendron Pink Pearl when seen at a distance, 
but unfortunately the juice of the stem is a 
deadly poison and this prevents its use for 
purposes of cut bloom. Poinsettias are grown 
by the tens of thousand for the outer edgings 
of avenues. The plants are pruned severely 
every March and they make rapid, strong 
growth in our somewhat hungry, sandy soil, but 
require planting on slightly raised ground above 
the flooding level. Bougainvilleas of several 
kinds are already in flower and may be seen to 
the top of many forest trees. Tecoma stans, 
with its bunches of yellow flowers, is now at 
its best; this, too, is used for hedges. 
Plants raised from seed sown in March bear an 
abundance of flowers the following winter. 
In the fruit gardens Oranges are the next 
crop and are now ripening. The variety 
Santea is very popular here; it is a loose- 
skinned Orange of the Mandarin type, very 
sweet, and when mature, about the size of 
a tennis ball. Another variety which we 
grow extensively is Ladu, shaped like a semi- 
flattened ball, but delicious in flavour. Seed- 
less Oranges are being grown, but not yet 
extensively. Our finest Orange trees are in 
the enclosed courts of the once famous 
Barhardinghar Ford, which was built by one 
of the great Mohammedan rulers. It consists 
of eight or more palaces, each having a 
square garden in its centre, a great Mohammedan 
Temple, and Indian village; the whole sur- 
rounded by a deep moat and gigantic wall, 
on the top of which is a drive 25 feet wide. 
The Oranges here have been noted for 
centuries and are much sought after. 

The work in the vegetable gardens at this 
time is the same as that followed at home in April 
and March, 7.e., sowing and planting. The native 
gardeners are very interested in English 
vegetables, but Onions and Cauliflowers are the 
only two kinds they have taken to them- 
selves, and of these many acres are grown for 
sale in the bazaars. Potatos are seen exten- 
sively in the Indian markets, and do remark- 
ably well between October and March. I have 
just purchased some English ploughs, and am 
getting my carpenters and blacksmiths to make 
various kinds of other useful implements, such 
as harrows and drills. ‘These workmen, like 
the Indian tailors, are very clever, and can 
make anything in a very short time, if given a 
sample or a drawing. For instance, a short time 
ago I had several of the best type of watering 
cans from home, and before they had been 
unpacked twenty-four hours my blacksmiths 
brought me one they had made from a kerosine 
tin; rough, of course, but exactly the same 
in every other respect. Our latest arrival is a 
motor mower, this they are very anxious to 
take to pieces, but Sahib has had to say no. 
George Burrows, Superintendent of the State 
Gardens, Potiala, India. 


GARDEN NOTES FROM 
S.W. SCOTLAND. 


Ir would add materially to the autumnal 
beauty of British woodland if the Willow 
Gentian (Gentiana asclepiadea) were more fre- 
quently naturalised therein. No plant is more 
easily established in the floor of an open 
wood, at least on a soil free from lime; I 
do not know how it agrees with chalk or 
limestone. All that is necessary is to scatter 
the seed, which is produced in vast abund- 
ance, on places fairly bare of rank vegetation. 
Scrape the surface with a rake and sprinkle 
the seed thinly, and two years later there 
will appear in August and September arching 
sorays strung with beautiful, blue, vase-shaped 
tlowers. Care should be taken to save seed 
from plants of a good colour strain—blue 
as nearly pure as that of G. septemfida. 
There are inferior varieties with muddy or 
ruddy-blue flowers and these should be sup- 
pressed; but the pure white variety shows 
in pleasing contrast with the best blue. For 
flower borders, the Willow Gentian is a 
somewhat u::ruly inmate, springing self-sown 
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in places allotted to less robust plants; but 
in the woods one cannot have too much of 
it. Its root system does not lend itself 
readily to transplanting, except when quite 
small. I shall be happy to forward seed of 
a good strain to anyone who cares to send 
a stamped directed envelope. 

It was a lucky chance that caused me to 
invest a shilling in a packet of seed of 
Echium plantagineum, Linn. This plant is 
reputed to be biennial; but, sown in the open 
last March and rigorously thinned out, it has 
flowered continuously throughout th summer 
and autumn ‘months, until nipped by “frost 
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Echium destroyed the masssive ivory panicles 
of Fatzia japonica, a near relative of our 
common Ivy, but of very different habit and 
appearance. When Mr. Bean was writing his 
admirable work on Trees and Shrubs Hardy 
in the British Isles, he was justified in 
describing Fatsia as ‘bearing ‘about the 
largest leaves of any hardy evergreen”; but 
since that time Rhododendron sino-grande has 
unfurled its magnificent foliage in this 
country, taking the wind, so to speak, out 
of the sails of Fatsia. 

The frost took no effect upon the flowers 
of Alstræmeria pulchella (syn. psittacina), 


AT LAEKEN, 


(SEE P. 317.) 


early in November. It grows about two feet 
high; the flowers are larger than those of 
Vipers’ Bugloss, resembling them in opening 
red and turning violet-blue; they are pro- 
duced in the utmost profusion, and almost 
everyone perambulating our garden asked for 
the name of “that beautiful thing.” It is 
a native of southern Europe, spreading up 
the west coast so far as Jersey and reappear- 
ing near Penzance. It looks a likely plant 
for naturalising on barren ground near the sea, 
and is one of the most beautiful and com- 
mon roadside weeds in Andalusia. 


The same frost that finished the bloom on 


which has continued to display its quaint 
crimson and green blossoms since early in 
August, and was still quite gay on November 
19th. The choicest gem of that family is A. 
Hookeri, which I received from the late Mr. 
Elwes who collected it on a high pass over 
the Chilian Andes. It grows only a_ foot 
high and bears most delicately tinted flowers, 
which harmonise admirably with its linear 
sea-green leaves. It is less hardy than most 
of the other species, indeed, Mr. Elwes grew 


it under glass; but it has passed through 
several winters here without protection.— 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 
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FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


CHOICE 
EXHIBITION CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


A CLOSE scrutiny at several of the autumn 
Chrysanthemum shows this season revealed the 
most popular varieties and blooms, as staged. 
I have on my visits to shows made many 
notes which may be of assistance to intending 
exhibitors. Amongst varieties that have spec- 
ially attracted my attention are Major Wheatley, 
a crushed-Strawberry coloured sport from Mrs. 
J. Gibson, the bloom being an exact count- 
part of that excellent variety; it makes a 
fine “ back-row ” flower. Helmuth is a large 
Chrysanthemum of exhibition size, the colour 
being a rich crimson; the florets are wide 
and the flower is reflexed in shape and of 
great depth. Lord Lambourne is a handsome 
variety with long, twisting and incurving florets, 
coloured on the surface a bright chestnut-red, 
the underside being tinted with old gold. 

The Prince is also a noble flower, coloured 
rich crimson-scarlet with golden-bronze reverse. 
It is an attractive flower of large proportions 
-and a variety easy of culture. The shoot 
should be stopped in the first week of May 
for first crown buds. Mrs. B. Carpenter is a 
distinct. sport from that excellent sort Mrs. 
Algernon Davis, ths colour is a pleasing shade 
of deep rose and the variety is one of the 
best of its class. It appealed to me as one of 
the best winning flowers in the shows. 

Ida, a deep gold-coloured variety, with the 
later buds showing bronzy colouration, promises 
to become very popular, for the bloom ìs of 
graceful) appearance and of very large size, 
whilst the habit of growth is desirable in 
every respect. It makes a “ back-row”’ flower 
which counts with good effect. The variety 
D. B. Crane produces blooms of bright scarlet 
colour; the flowers are of reflexing style, 
exquisite in form and = possess broad florets. 
It is a striking colour and the variety is a 
distinct acquisition. The variety Mrs. Chas. 
Fox is coloured golden yellow with an orange- 
red flush. The blooms are of enormous size 
and the florets of great length, forming a most 
pleasing and interesting flower; it is just the 
sort to cateh the judges’ eve and comunad 
points. Major Dalgety is a well-shouldered 
Hower of chestuut-red colour, deepening to 
crimson in the centre. The florets are broad 
and natural first crown buds produce blooms 
of noble size and pleasing contour, Mrs. Rupert 
Wilkes is one of the showiest Chrvsanthe- 
mums in cultivation, the colour blendings, a 
beautiful golden-bronze with crimson markings, 
being so charming as to catch the cye at 
once, The flowers are oof reflexing form 
This variety should prove useful for growing 
as small bush plants, the colour being in great 
request for table decoration, Rose Day is a 
Japanese incurved variety similar in tone to 
Rose Mrs. J. Laing: itis a flower of surpassing 
beauty and a telling bloom for showing either 
on boards or in vases. Golden) Champion is 
truly named and a variety of great merit. 
Shirley Golden is an immense mch yellow 
variety with long, broad, reflexing florets 
which incurve at the tips, forming a bloom 
eleven inches to twelve inches deep. It makes a 
vrand “ back-row ” flower for showing in vases. 
Vietory is a well-known white variety, with 
long, twisting florets; the blooms are often 
twelve inches deep and eleven inches across. 

Whilst modern progress in Chrysanthemums 
is largely in the direction of the decorative 
type, the big exhibition variety still maintains 
its own, and there are large numbers of en- 
thusiasts who grow their plants mainly for the 
production of show blooms. The number of 
novelties submitted for awards this season has 
embraced a fair share of exhibition varieties, 
inchidiug Pink Poeckett, a sport from the well- 
known Louisa Pockett; Sulphur Queen, a big, 
sulphur-yellow Japanese variety: Mrs. Harold 
Wells, a large, ivory-white variety, tinted with 
the palest green shade: Norman Davis, a 
notable addition to the big exhibition crimson 
varieties: and Gigantic, a charming flower of 
silvery-pink colouring. G. L. 
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THE IMPERIAL FORESTRY CONFERENCE 
OF 1923. 


THE first Imperial Forestry Conference ever 
held in the British Empire took place in 
London in 1920, and originated in the idea 
that a stocktaking of the timber resources of 
the British Empire had become an urgent 
necessity and could only be effected by the 
active co-operation of the various dominions, 
colonies, and dependencies throughout the 
world. Under the leadership of Lord Lovat 
and others associated with him, a proposal to 
call together all who had a common interest 
in the conservation, development, and exploi- 
tation of forests throughout the British Empire 
became an accomplished fact. For many years 
previously forest policies had been left like 
a rudderless ship drifting on the surface of an 
unchartered sea. Governments and State De- 
partments, assuming that they recognised 
forestry as a vital feature of rural economy in 
any way, were quite uncertain how far they 
should go in accepting a responsibility which 
the older States of Europe had taken upon 
themselves centuries hetore. 

Apart from the British Isles. the forest 
possessions of the Empire exist in regions and 
latitudes influenced by every form of climate, 
degree of civilisation, and stage of economic 
development which could possibly be found. 
From the Arctic Circle to the Equator, from 
Colonial ambition to primeval apathy and 
fatalism, and from newly created industrial 
or mining districts to virgin bush and jungle, 
the custodians of Empire resources find themi- 
selves faced with problems which are con- 
tinually changing in extent and complexity 
in whatever direction they turn. Forest 
Departments were formed one time or another 
in most British possessions, from the dominions 
to the dependencies, but few had any clear 
notion as to what they meant, nor had forest 
officials themselves the opportunity to initiate 
policies or the power to carry them out. 
When reforms were needed or action became 
desirable in any particular direction, the forest 
official usually found himself confronted with 
a higher personage or departiment whose sole 
object was to avoid friction or trouble at any 
cost. The preservation or improvement of a 
few thousand acres of forest was, in the opinion 
of most directors of Ntate policy. a small 
matter compared with the profits from a tim- 





ber concession, or the gratifying of some 
native village by additional grazing or fuel 


privileges. In short, the forest poliey in most 
parts of the Empire was that of taking the 
line of least resistance, paying the salaries of 
a few officials, and issuing reports whieh demon- 
strated the existence of vast activities on a 
microscopie seale. These forest policies had 
nebulous objectives and indefinite aspirations, 
and, therefore, formed no effective barrier to 
the onrush of forest destruction, which has 
been going on for thousands of years, and can 
only be stopped by organised opposition on 
the part of the State. 

Under the conditions outlined above it may 
easily be understood how ditticult steady pro- 
gress in forest development has been, whether 
this was concerned with the preservation of 
indigenous woodland or tbe afforestation of 
waste land. In the British Isles Comunissions 
and Committees have time atter time prepared 
schemes at the invitation of various Govern: 
ments, but it was not until the European War 
forced the timbev-using public to realise their 
dependence upon outside sources of supply that 
anything substantial was done. Any method 
which could crystallize ideas on forestry problems 
and concentrate the energies of State Depart- 
ments along definite channels could not but 
prove of immense value, and the inauguration 


of conferences to be held periodically in 
different parts of the Empire will probably 
lead to far-reaching results. Conferences otf 


this kind call attention to the increasing 
necessity for making the most of the earth's 
surface as population increases. While thinly 
populated countries may have a large propor- 
tion of natural forests, and be under little 


necessity fur actual afforestation, the vield of 
timber per acre is invariably low, and sylyi. 
culture is impossible through lack of super. 
vision and = control. Exploitation is usually 
considered of more importance than conserva. 
tion, and not until supplies begin to decreas: 
does public opinion take any interest in the 
matter. The older and more thickly populated 
countries have now realised the importance 
of forestry, and are attempting to make good 
losses incurred before the value of timber was 
fully realised. 

The above facts were kept clearly before 
the Forestry Conference of 1920, and a number 
of resolutions were passed which indicate the 
scope and nature of the discussions taking place. 
These resolutions were briefly as follow :— 

(1) That each of the Governments of the 
Empire should lay down a definite forest 
policy to be administered by a properly 
constituted and adequate forest service. — 

(2) That a survey of the existing forest arcas 
should be made and their capability to 
məintain an adequate supply of timber 
investigated. 

(3) That the forest policy of every Govern 
ment should be defined in a Forestry Act 
or Ordinance; that land should be reserved 
for timber production; that the Forest 
Authority should be assured of sutieient 
funds for carrying out the policy adopted: 
and, that officers should be appointed with 
the necessary training and status required 
by the nature of the work. 

(4) Phat the Forest Authority should keep in 
Close touch with timber industries. 

(>) That methods of education and publicity 
should be encouraged for furthering the 
interests of the forest poliev. l 

(6) That tree planting should be encouraged by 
the distribution of plants at cost price raised 
either in Government or private nurseries 

Other resolutions dealt with research, edu- 
cation, and the setting up of forestry bureaus, 
and a final resolution recommended that the 
next Conference should be held in 1923 and 
take place in Canada. 

The above is a brief history of the events 
Which led up to the Conference in 1923 being 
held it Ottawa, and it is interesting to note 
how far the resolutions referred to above have 
been followed by results in the course of three 
years. At the opening meeting held in Ottawa 
on the July 25, reports were handed in from 
the United) Kingdom, Australia. India. Irish 
Free Ntate, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, 
and many other Crown colonies, and marked 
progress was announced in certain directions, 
especially as regards forest policy. survey of 
resources, and constitution and status. Matters 
affecting education and the setting up of 
torest bureaux had not advanced owing to 
financial difficulties, but this could hardly have 
been otherwise in view of the general situation. 

The 1923 Conference devoted a large share 
ot its proceedings to the question of softwood 
supplies, a question very largely affecting the 
country in which the Conference was being 
held. The importance of this question to the 
United States was also emphasised by Colonel 
Graves who read a paper by Colonel Greeley 
In Which it was shown that the annual cut m 
the United States was now greatly in exces 
of-the merement. Papers were elso presented 
set tine out the APPTrON imate commferous supply 
In the various parts of Europe, and showing 


generally that athe consumption was getting 


ahead of the increment in practically every 
country, with the exception of one or two ol 
limited importance. 

Another question to which much tine was 
devoted was the forest fire problem, from 
Which Canada probably suffers more than any 
other part of the world. While it was con: 
sidered that these fires could not be altogether 
prevented, the conclusion was arrived at that 
publie support obtained by education and 
publicity in fire control, combined with more 
modern sylvicultural methods, would go a long 
way towards curing this evil. 

Various other matters of minor importane" 
were discussed, A. E. Forbes. 

(To be continued.) 
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trees of Normandy, who visited Lebanon in 
1808. As a considerable number of travellers 
now go to Palestine it is very desirable that 
the grove of Cedars should be again accurately 
described and photographed, and the number 
of the trees and their dimensions ascertained. 
The judicious traveller will be well advised 
to study carefully Sir Joseph Hooker's ad- 
mirable description and plan of the ground. 
The latter’s notes and exact measurements 
of the different trees were given in the 
extinct periodical Woods and Forests, May 
7, 1884, page 328. An article on the age 
of the Cedars of Mount Lebanon by the 
present writer was published in Country Life, 
December 11, 1915, pages 810-813, with a 
reproduction of Sir Joseph Hooker’s plan of 
the grove, which shows exactly how the 
Cedars were grouped at the time of his visit 
in 1860. 4 Henry.—-Fig. 118 shows what they 
were like in 1879. 





VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


PROTECTING BROCCOLI. 

In many districts, it is necessary to protect 
Broccoli from severe frost. 

The best method is to heel the plants over, 
which is done by taking a spadeful or more of 
earth out of the north side of each plant and 
pushing the stem of the plant into the hole 
formed. When this work is finished the head 
of each plant should face to the north, and 
the soil removed should be placed directly on 
the opposite side and trodden down solid with 
the foot. 

If the work is done properly the head only 
will be visible, as the stem will be covered with 
soil. The object of this is to prevent. the heads 
when frozen becoming thawed by the sun 
during severe weather, as this would seriously 
injure them the following night. 


Should there be no severe weather, the time 


taken in performing this work is by no means 
wasted, as in mild weather with frequent rain, 
Broccoli is very liable to get sappy or woody. 
The slight check caused by breaking many of 
their roots acts in much the same way as root- 
pruning a fruit tree; it is beneficial, as it dries 
up much of the sap, and causes the plant to 
produce much better hearts than they would 
otherwise do. 

In very severe weather the most forward 
plants may be lifted carefully and replanted 
closely together in pits or cold houses, covering 
the later varieties with a little dry litter, which 
should be removed forthwith when the weather 
turns milder. 

WATERCRESS IN STREAMS. 


The present is a suitable time to form 
Watercress beds in streams, for gathering stems 
next summer. The beds should not be more 
than four feet wide, with two alleys between 
them, and they should slope gently, as stag- 
nant water or a very feeble flow generally 
proves very unsatisfactory to the Cress. 

It is wise to have dams at intervals, as 
hy this means the stream and Cress may be 
purified from time to time; it will also greatly 
reduce the number of insects that infest some 
streams, rendering the Cress almost unfit for 
nse. 

A suitable depth for the beds is eight 
inches, and the best Cress is grown in clay 
soil, although very good results are some- 
times obtained from ` a sandy soil. Before 
planting the Cress the muddy refuse should 


be cleared out and two inches of good 
soil added. The shoots should be planted 
six inches apart each way, and covered 


with water to the depth of one inch. When 
the plants have reached the surface of the 
water, allow the latter to rise three inches 
above them, and, as the weather becomes 
colder, it is an advantage to let the plants 
he covered to a depth of six inches. 

Cress planted in November should be ready 


for gathering throughout next summer; it 
is always advisable tọ use a knife for this 
and the shoots should be cut two 


purpose, 
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inches long. Brown-leaved Cress is best to 
grow for any season. W. Miller, Warlcy. 


PEA SENATOR. 


l read with much interest the note on page 
266 on this variety of Pea. My experience 
with Senator last year may be of interest to 
others. 
rows of Peas, Senator included, failed before 
maturing properly, although some good Peas 
were gathered. 
up, I had the sticks removed and the haulm 
cut down some six inches from the ground, 
not requiring the land for several weeks. l 
was greatly amazed to see that almost every 
plant of Senator broke into fresh growth. | 
carefully mulched each side of the rows and 
had the plants stakéd afresh and gave 
attention in watering, etc. f gathered a good 
crop of Peas which beat those of the variety 
Gladstone that was sown the second week in 
June, they were also free from Mildew. 
Some years ago I had an experience with the 
variety William Hurst. l sowed the seed in 
January, gathered a fine crop and left the 
plants alone after the Peas had finished and 
they broke into growth again and gave a 
second crop. l have always found that this 
Pea has a tendency to bear perpetually if 
left alone. I may state J tried this vear to get 
a second crop from Senator in the same wav 
as last, but the plants failed to break into 
tresb growth. W. E. Wright. Henstaff Court 
Gardens, Pontyclun, S. Walex. 





BOKHARA CLOVER. 

l READ with interest a little article in vour 
issue of August 11, 1923, entitled ‘ Bohkara 
Clover” and was especially interested to note 
that the writer considered it very doubtful 
whether cattle will take kindly to this Clover, 
This is the same doubt that has to a cer- 
tain extent delayed the wide-spread use of this 
crop in the United States. In sections where 
the erop is not well known farmers still insist 
that cattle will not eat it, but it is never- 
theless a fact that it is rapidly becoming one 
of the most important forage crops mo the 
middle west. In Saskatchewan it is largely 
grown for both hay and pasture. l 

Sweet Clover is used at prese:ft more as 
a grazing erop than for hay, and as our farmers 
understand the nature of the erop hetter they 
are able to use it to greater advantage. 

It is quite true that if cattle are tumed 
on to Sweet Clover after it has attained some 
size, especially after it has commenced to 
hloom, and is consequently, becoming woody, 
they will not eat it unless starved to it. 
However, when turned on to Sweet Clover 
early in spring when the young growth is 
soft and luscious and there is little else that 
is green, the Sweet Clover is eaten greedily. 
If a sufficient number of stock is kept on 
the field so that the Clover does not make a 
growth of more than a few inches or a foot, 
it remains fit for grazing until about the 
middle of July. 

An interesting practice whieh is gaining favour 
among the best farmers in the north-west is 


to have two fields: one of Sweet Clover in 
its first year and one in its second year. 
Cattle are turned on to the second year's 


growth in spring and kept tbere until early 
in July. With a good stand Sweet Clover 
will carry between, two and three head of 
mature stock per acre from spring until July. 
Meanwhile the other field is making its first 
year’s growth and by early July the plants 
have become large enough to graze. The 
cattle are now turned on to the first year’s 
growth and the second years growth is 
allowed to make seed. 

This system once established 
take care of itself so that the land need not 
be ploughed nor even disked as the Sweet 
Clover volunteers each year making a really 
permanent pasture. L believe these facts may 
interest your readers. A.J. Picters, In Charge 
of Clover Investigations, U.S.A. Dept. of Ayri- 
culture, Washington. 
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RED PLANT OF STRAWBERRIES. 


In view of the seriousness of, and loss 
caused by, Red Plant disease in Strawberries, 
and the correspondence that has taken place 
on this subject, in the Gard. Chron., I (as 
one who has been in close association with 
this serious trouble) venture to express an 
opinion and add a criticism of the treatment 
of Mr. Johns in this matter. 

Mr. Johns should be given credit for having 
attributed this trouble to eel-worm so far 
back as 1920 (I can vouch for this fact), and 
although I differ with Mr. Johns and do not 
accept the recent paper by the experts on 
this matter as final, I think folk with 
scientific training should at least be given 
credit for observations made and work done. 
Many members of the Horticultural Educa- 
tional Association will remember with what 
ridicule Mr. Johns’ eel-worm theory was 
received at Long Ashton, at the mecting of 
the Association, only one short year before 
the Bristol experts made the “discovery” 
that Aphelenchus fragarieae is responsible for 
the trouble. Probably this was where Mr. 
Johns missed the mark: if he had not been 
so commonplace as to call it “ eel-worm” he 


would have received credit for his work. 
[ have hinted that I am not entirely 
satistied with the eel-worm theory. I have 


for the past four years had- an opportunity 
of studying and watching this complaint. It 
must be remembered that other individuals 
have worked on this subject in the Tamar 
Valley, and although the results of many 
small experiments have been negative, the 
efforts of such persons as Messrs. Johns, 
Gough, Stoddart, and Walbank must not. be 
Altfough only a working in 
struetor, with little time for research, I 
would like to give my views for what thev 
are worth. Wherever Red Plant disease 
occurs there seems to be some correlation 
between this and a previous attack of aphis, 
eel-worm, or Strawberry-leaf spot. Marked 
or observed plants. particularly those attacked 
by aphis, have shown this, whilst others, 
unaccountably red—for example, when none 
of the three carriers are present—may be the 
result of damage by other pests or tools. 
and also by taking the runners from infected 
plants. It seems to me that some agent 
gains an entrance by the means mentioned 
and breaks down the normal functions of the 


plant. [ also feel that we have much to 
learn concerning the “patch” and “cauli- 
Hower’ troubles, and I think it is too early 


to record observations made on these. Our 
great need as growers is to find a way out 


of our numerous Strawberry troubles, by 
prevention, eradication, or immunisation. 
Whatever efforts are made in the above 


direction should be economie and practical. 
Hy. W. Abbiss, Horticultural Superintendent to 
the Cornwall County Council. 
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FRUIT REGISTER. 


PEAR BERGAMOTTE ESPERIN. 


THis fine old Pear is a late variety of excel- 
lent quality, in season from Februar ‘ until 
April. The fruit is of medium size with a 
somewhat rough skin of a dark green colour, 
covered with brown russety dots and often 
tinted with faint orange colour. The eye !8 
small and open, and the stalk about an inch 
long. 

| PEAR SANGUINOLE. 

This is a remarkable variety of Pear owing 
to the juice and flesh being a blood red 
colour. l found a specimen of this variet) 
at Dilwyn, a village a few miles from 
Leominster, the tree being of great age. The 
fruit is of medium size, with a green an 
changing to pale yellow and dotted ye: 
grey dots, and a pale red colour on the es 
exposed to the sun. The flesh is red, ee 
and juicy with a sweet flavour. This vanet 
sells well in the northern markets. Pomona 
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PUBLIC PARKS | AND GARDENS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE GLASGOW 
PARKS. 

THE parks department of the Corporation 
of Glasgow deserve congratulations on the 
magnificent display of Chrysanthemums on 
view in the City parks this season. In a 
large span-roof show-house in Queens Park 
over 1,000 plants are arranged in undulating 
banks, consisting of bold groups of Mrs. G. 
Monro, His Majesty, A. F. Tofield, and 
Mrs. R. Luxford. These brightly-coloured 
sorts are flanked by groups of White Queen, 
Mrs. C. Beckett, Souv. de Wm. Clibran and 
Frances Jolliffe. Pink is a popular colour 
with the public, and the groups of Mrs. E. A. 
Tickle, Sir E. Letchworth, and Mary Poulton 
are much admired. Other noticeable sorts 
include Majestic, Mrs. G. C. Kelly, Miss A. E. 
Roope, Mrs. A. Davis, and Fred Green, a large 
purple flower, particularly effective in the mass. 

In one of the houses scarlet and crimson 
are the predominant colours. Acalypha his- 
pida (Sanderi), with long, drooping, crimson 
inflorescences, is arranged over a groundwork 
of Asplenium and Nephrolepis, with Clero- 
dendron fallax, the red-berried Ardisia cren- 
ulatc, and Rivina humilis, the last with long 
racemes of bright scarlet berries. Another 
house contains batches of the rose-coloured 
Ruellia macrantha, the blue-flowered Browallia 
speciosa major, Salvia splendens, and Humea 
elegans. 

At Springburn Park the Chrysanthemums 
are arranged in a large three-sided group; 
from a broad base the plants slope gently 
to a good height, presenting three imposing 
walls of flowers. One side of a house is gay 
with perpetual-flowering Carnations and a dis- 
play of these flowers is maéaintained by 
successive batches of plants for about nine 
months of the year. Ornamental Gourds of 
various sha and colours are displayed in 
the Reid Winter Garden. These were grown 
under the rafters of the roof, and are a 
source of much interest to visitors. On the 
supports of the gallery, Tibouchina semi- 
decandra, a large violet-coloured Melastomad, 
is flowering. 

A feature of the Chrysanthemum display 
at the Botanic Gardens is the large number 
of dwarf, late struck plants in 6-inch pots 
with one bloom each, of exhibition size. 
These are arranged on the side stages in the 
two greenhouses opening off from the Kibble 
conservatory. Orchids flowering in the 
Botanic Gardens include Odontoglossum cris- 
pum in variety, Cattleya Bowringiana, C. 
labiata, Zygopetalum Mackayi, Epidendrum 
cochleatum, Vanda tricolor, V. suavis, and 
Maxillaria picta. 

In the succulent house the red racemes of 
Greyia Sutherlandii are conspicuous. Inter- 
esting plants in bloom in the greenlTbuses 
are the yellow-flowered Candollea cuneiformis, 
Sparmannia africana, Whitfieldia lateritia, 
with terminal clusters of brick-red flowers; 
Acacia platyptera, Buddleia madagascariensis, 
having leaves and stems coated with white 
tomentum, and yellow flowers in branched race- 
mes; Teucrium fruticans, and Abelia chinensis, 
the last a splendid plant for a pillar in 
the cool greenhouse. The foliage of small, 
pot-grown plants of Vitis Henryana has 
turned from green to ruby, with median 
silvery bands. In the exquisite stain of its 
autumnal colouring this hardy vine resembles 
the tropical Leea amabilis splendens at Toll- 
. eross Park, on the eastern fringe of the 
city, where there is also a display of Chry- 
santhemums and other seasonable flowering 
plants. F. W. J. 
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During the past three weeks an excellent 
display of Chrysanthemums has been on view 
to the public in Chalkwell Park, Westcliff-on- 
Sea. The greenhouse, a fine large building, was 
erected a year or so ago, and adds to the 
amenities of this pretty park. The house is 
now filled entirely with Chrysanthemums of all 
types, including large Japanese, Incurved, 
Single and Anemone-flowered sorts. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 

R.H.S. Award to the Grapes from Aldenham.— 
In your issue of November 17 (page 300) 
you report that the award given to the 
excellent exhibit of Grapes from Aldenham 
was a Gold Hogg Medal. On reference to 
the annual report of the R.H.S. 1 find it 
specifically stated that the Hogg Medal ‘is 
struck in silver-gilt. silver or bronze,” and 
no mention is’ made of there being a Gold 
Hogg Medal! The official card placed on 
the Aldenham exhibit was one for a Silver- 
Gilt Hogg Memorial Medal! As I was one 
of the Committee which recommended the 
award to this exhibit, I should like in fair- 
ness to the exhibitor and the Committee to 
state that the Gold Medal of the Society 
was awarded, and not the Hogg Medal at 
all! And as this was by the unanimous vote 
of the Committee—not a dissenting voice, or 
motion against it—it seems very strange that 
a medal so unanimously awarded should be 
withheld, and another of lesser value sub- 
stituted by the Council. 1 carefully exam- 
ined the Grapes before the Committee met 
and, in my opinicn, as well as that of other 
practical Grape growers, they were about the 
finest lot of Muscat Grapes staged anywhere 
this year, and had they been set up in open 
competition at Shrewsbury, Glasgow, or Edin- 
burgh, they would have won a valuable 
prize. Having regard to the care and 
attention required—extending over a long period 
—to produce Grapes of such clean, even quality 
of berry, and size of bunch, I am still of 
opinion that the award of the Socicty’s Gold 
Medal was a fair and just one. It seems to 
me an explanation is due from the Council 
to its Fruit Committee for over-riding their 
unanimous award on points of genuine merit. 
N. F. Barnes, Eaton Gardens, Chester. 


[In view of the differences of opinion con- 
cerning the award made to the Grapes 
exhibited by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
on November 13, we wrote to the Secretary 
of the R.H.S., asking him to let us know 
what award the Fruit and Vegetable Corm- 
mittee recommended and what was the award 
sanctioned by the Council. In reply to our 
enquiry, Mr. Dykes wrote as follows: ‘The 
Fruit Committee, I believe, recommended a 
Gold Medal of some sort, possibly a Hogg 
Medal, to Mr. Vicary Gibbs’ exhibit of Grapes, 
but the award made by the Council was a 
Silver-gilt Hogg Medal. Our attention here 
was drawn to the fact that you erroneously 
published a notice saying that a gold medal 
had been awarded to the Grapes and I 
think you must realise the undesirability of 
taking for publication the results of the Com- 
mittee meetings. All that the Committee can 
do is to recommend awards which are made 
by the Council, and, as you see in this 
instance, it by no means follows, though, of 
course, it generally happens, that the recom- 
mendations will be accepted without alteration 
by the Council. In the circumstances, we 
should be glad if you would publish a note 
to the effect that the medal awarded Was 
a Silver-gilt Hogg Medal and not a Gold 
Medal, as previously stated.” —Eps.] 


Apple Broad-Eye Pippin. — Owing to the 
scarcity of Apples in my immediate neighbour- 
hood, I had to go some distance afield before 
obtaining a supply for personal use. In the 
direction of Thakeham (Sussex) I visited an 
orchard lying in a depression, where most of 
the trees were somewhat protected from the 
bitter northerly wiads which play havoc with 
so many orchards during the flowering season. 
I was struck with the appearance of the trees, 
for they were old and decrepit, covered with 
Lichen, whilst many had split branches, thus 
showing utter neglect. I suggested the trees 
were from forty to fifty years old when, to 
my surprise, the owner stated they were a 
hundred years old. He further stated, his 


. he bought it. 
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father—whom I saw—was seventy-seven years 
of age, and the orchard was thirty years old when 
The trees had never been pruned, 
limewashed, or grease banded, and yet he had 
always obtained fair or average crops. I 
wanted cooking Apples of a late variety, and 
he produced an Apple called Broad-eye which 
he said would keep for a year. In appearance 
it is like a Bramley’s Seedling, about the same 
size, but with a little less colour. The flesh is 
firm, in fact, quite hard. I cannot find this 
variety mentioned in Hogq’s Fruit Manual. 
Is it known to any of your readers? Worthing. 


[Broad-eyed Pippin is an Apple describ-d by 
Hogg (see p` 31, fifth edition), as a very old 
English variety mentioned by Ray.—Eps.] 


Colin-Pullinger Mouse Trap.—In February of 
last year I addressed a letter to you with 
regard to my experience of the usefulness of 
the Colin-Pullinger Balance Mouse Trap for 
the capture in a garden of field mice and 
voles, and have been much surprised to receive 
letters from different parts of the country, 
stating that the traps had not caught a single 
mouse. Knowing how well the traps work, 
it did not occur to me until recently to 
inquire of my gardener how my own had been 
catching, and I was astonished to learn that 
they had not caught any mice for a long 
time, although a drop of oil of aniseed had 
been placed on the flannel in the bait rack 
every few weeks. As oil of aniseed has been 
the only bait used for my traps for the 
past forty years, and only until now has 
failed to attract, it occurs to me that dur- 
ing the war some alteration was made in its 
manufacture, but it will be very difficult to’ 
prove this, for on inquiry I have learnt that 
most of this oil is distilled in China. I am 
also informed that there are several common 
brands on the market from which a portion 
of the active constituent (anethol) has been 
removed, so this may be the cause of the 
failure of the oil to attract. Several specimens 
have been sent to me, but, according to my 
sense of smell, they arè not either so pleas- 
unt or so strong as the oil of years ago. I 
am informed that Messrs. Duke, Waring, Crisp 
and Co., 139, Wardour Street, London, W.1., 
who are now the sole manufacturers of the 
trap, on seeing my letter, attached a slip 
recommending oil of aniseed as a bait, and 
this probably has led to the oil being used more 
widely than it would otherwise have been 
done. However, knowing the fondness of mice 
for cheese, I had the scented flannel re- 
moved and substituted with a slice of cheese, 
about one-eigth of an inch in thickness, the 
size of the bait rack, and since this was 
done the traps have caught as well as they 
used to do. I feel it a duty to let you 
know what has occurred, for many of those 
who purchased traps, on seeing my letter, 
have probably been disappointed with the 
result, if they have followed the advice given 
to bait only with oil of aniseed. Mark 
Hovell, Lemsford Howse, nr. Hatfield, Herts. 


. Absence of Coloured Blooms at Chrysan- 
themum Shows.—I venture to make a few 
remarks concerning your observation re the 
absence of coloured blooms in two prize- 
winning exhibits at the recent exhibition of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society. This 
lack of colour I attribute to faults in the 
drafting of the schedule, and to the judges’ 
award in favour of size in preference to 
colour. Exhibitors are, therefore, encouraged to 
include the larger blooms which, unfortunately, 
present only the dull colours and are, in my 
experience, more easy to grow to perfection 
than the more highly-coloured sorts. Those 
exhibitors who attempt to have their col- 
lections as attractive as possible generally go 
unrewarded because they have failed to make 
the florets and their blooms hang over the 
sides of the stands. Nothing gave me more 
pleasure than the three fine exhibits in the 
Wells Memorial Class at the National Show ; 


each was represented hy flowers of all the 
best colours. G. J. Miller, Codicote Lodge, 
Welwyn. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


Nov. 26.—Doubtless the severe frost and 
the foggy weather of the preceding day and 
during the early morning of Nov. 26 were 
responsible for the small exhibition at Vincent 
Square, and also for the small attendance. 
Three large specimen Chrysanthemum plants 
proved attractive, and suggested comparisons 
between the present and old-time methods of 
plant cultivation for exhibition. A few Alpine 
plants, some Succulents, Carnations, Orchids. 
Chrysanthemums, Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, 
shrubs, dried flowers, and clipped trees were 
the principal subjects shown. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), Messrs. J. O’Brien (Hon. Secretary), 
Gurney Wilson (Assistant Secretary), R. Broo- 
man White, J. Wilson Potter, T. Armstrong, 
H. T. Pitt, Fred. K. Sander, H. G. Alex- 
ander, Chas. H. Curtis, J. Cypher and the 
Hon. Henry McLaren. 

First Crass CERTIFICATES. 

Cypripedium Gwen Hannen (Florence Spencer X 
Christopher var. Grand Duke Nicholas), from G. 
F. Moorg, Esq, Chardwar, Bourton-on-the- 
Water (gr. Mr. W. H. Page). A grand hybrid 
of the type of C. Christopher, which has 
been one of the leading features in this 
section of hybrids raised at Chardwar. The 
fine white dorsal sepal is over four inches in 
width, a broad band of purple running up 
the middle and smaller purple lines on each 
side The large petals and lip are honey- 
vellow, tinged with chocolate purple. 

Cypripedium Chrysostom var. Amy Moore 
(Christopher var. Grond Duke Nicholas x Pyramus 
magnificum), from G. F. Moore, Esq. The 
white sepal is of fine substance, being 4} inches 
across, the basal half emerald-green spotted with 
purple: both the petals and the lip are broad 
and well displayed, the colour being greenish- 
yellow tinged with purple. 

Cypripedium Chrysostom var. Richard Fort, 
from G. F. Moore, Esq. The dorsal sepal 
is white with purple spotted lines from the 
base, the petals and lip of honey-yellow, 
tinged with chovcolate-purple. 

Cypripedium Prince Albert var. Meera (Tommy 
(Curte Pyramus magnificum), trom G. F. 
Moore, Esq. The dorsal sepal is white, 
evenly spotted with claret-purple; the very 
broad petals are tinged with mahogany-red 
on the upper half and spotted on the lower 
part. The lip is yellowish, tinged with purple. 


CULTURAL COMMENDATION. 

To Messrs. ARMSTRONG & BROWN, Orchid- 
hurst, Tunbridge Wells, for a beautiful specimen 
of Lælio-Cattleya Schrodera var. The Ring 
(L.-C. Bella alba x C. Maggie Raphael alba), 
with a fine infloresence of seven large white 
with a erimson-purple lip and a small yellow 
dise. 
A Silver Floral Medal was awarded to 
Messrs. SANDERS, St. Albans, for an excellent 
with a centre of Dendrobium Phalaen- 


vroup ‘ D 
A ; Vanda Watsonit. 


opsis Schroderianum and white 

} i +t tir "1 ag a 
\ fine and varied selection of Cypript diutus 
formed the body of the group with a selec- 


tion of Cattleya Hardyana alba and other 


hybrid Cattlevas., the two novelties being C. 
Cressidæ (Cooksonii alba Hardyana alba), 
a very pretty and distinet white flower with a 
transverse, bilobed, erimson- purple band on 
Laelo-Cattleva Troila (C. Rex 


the lip: and L er 
o LC. Canhamiana Rex) with pretty trm- 
rose flowers, and erimson-purple lip. A vers 

species was also 


selection Of 
shown, ineluding Dendrobium 
Maxillarnt venusta and other 
Floral Committee. 
Messrs. H. B. May Ga the Chaar). 
Reuthe, J. F. McLeod, 
Warrender, Reginald 
Stevenson, W. 
Jennings, ©. R. 
Cuthbertson., J. 
W. B. Gingell 


interesting ae 
evimbidioides, 


MearXxillarieas. 


Pre send? 
kK AL Bowles. G. 
Donald Allan, H. V. 
Cory. H. P. MebLaren, Thos. 
H Page, He Je Jones, d 
Fielder, Clarence Blliott, W. 
B. Riding, Chas. E. Pearson, 
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P. Thomson, and 


A. Turner, D. B. Crane, W. 
W. J Bean. 

There were sixteen entries before the Floral 
Committee, but no award was recommended. 
Among Chrysanthemums submitted, the arie- 
ties Mr. A. Robertson. a pink single, and 
Mrs. Wilfred Ashley. a pink terra-cotta deco- 
rative sort, were very promising. 


GROUPS. 

Chrysanthemums again were prominently 
displayed and in large quantities. On either 
side of the entranee Messrs. W. Wetis & Co. 
and Messrs. Kerru, Luxrorn & Co., had exten- 
sive collections of excellent blooms. Amongst 
the large-flowered Japanese blooms shown by 
Messrs. W. Werts & Co. were excellent speci- 
mens of Peace, Louisa Pockett, and Win. 
Turner. Amongst their single-flowered sorts 
Molly Godfrey, Margaret and 
were very prominent. while the many well- 
coloured blooms of decorative type inehided 
December Gold, Nagoya, and Baldock’s Crim- 
son (Silver Flora Meal). 

Messrs. Keremma Luxrorp & Co. gave the 
central position to an unusually good collection 
of tiny Pompons. Their exhrbition Jspanese 
varieties included magnificent specimens of 
Helena Margerison, H. V. West. Sulphur Queen, 
and Mrs C. Edwards. Large singles were also 
of great merit, and amongst these were vases 
of Nora, Cannell’s White. Reyimald Godfrey, 
and Absolute (Silver Flora Medal). 

Several decorative varieties of Chrysanthe- 
mums grown as sprays were set up by Mr. 
F. G. Woop, who staged such sorts as Golden 
Marvel, Cranfordia, and Ashstead Pink. He 
also showed his miniature alpine gardens. 

A large groupof magnificent plants of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine were exhibited by J. B. Bony 
Esq. (er. Mr. C. Hay) Hindhead Court, 
Hindhead. These very large plants bore countless 
numbers of flowers and illustrated especially 
skilful cultivation (Silver Gilt Banksian Medal). 
A smaller collection of the same Begonia was 
shown by Mrs. CONsTAaNcCE Joy (gr. Mr A.d. 
Bright), Marylands, Bentley, but most unfortun- 
ately the plants had been damaged by frost im 
transit. On a floor space Mrs. Joy showed three 
particularly good specimen plants of Chrysan- 
themum Mrs. R. Duxford. Each bore about 
150 beautiful flowers (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. SYDNEY SMITH arranged a collection of 
Succulents with considerable taste. There were 
small plants of Cereus, Manillaria, Echinocactus, 
Opuntia, Sempervurn and Sedum and all were 
exceedingly well grown (Silver Banksian Medal). 

Carnations were especialy bright and good. 
In addition to a small collection of Dianthus 
Albvoodit, Messrs. AnLWooD Bros. set up 
excellent vases of such perpetual -flowering 
Carnations as Edward Allwood,  Wivelsfield 
Claret, Jazz, Chintz and Topaz (Bronze Flora 
Medal). 

Amongst the many valuable sorts displayed by 
Mr. C. ENGELMANN were Enchantress Supreme, 
Tarzan, Topsy, Peerless, Laddie, and Delice 
(Nilver Flora Metal). Messrs. Srearr Low 
AND Co. again staged a large quantity of the 
beautiful pink Eileen Low, with Coquette, Amos 
Grove. Lady Tnverforth, and White Pearl (Silver 
Bankstan Medal). 

An unusual but interesting and useful exhibit 
was that oof oc Everlastiags,” set up in an 
admirable manner by the FRENCH INTENSIVE 
GARDENS Lrp. The sprays had been well 
handled since they were cut so that the colours 
were very good. This exhibit included Heli- 
ehrysums, Acrocliniuins, Statice, Gypsophila. 
Tamarix, Physalis and Agrostis. The method 
ef writing the names of the different: species 
on Laurel leaves addet to the effeet of the 
collection (Bronze Baukstan Medal). 

A varied and interesting collection of orna- 
mental shrubs was arranged with considerable 
taste by Messrs, L. R. Ressen Lro. Nuch 
shrubs as Eleagnus pungens picta aurea and 
Fuonvimus ovata alba were splendidly cofoure tf. 
Other attractive shrubs included Cotoneaster 
pannosa and Nkiminia japonica heavily berried, 
and astandard Rosemary ia rull bloom. Onanad- 
raining table Messrs. Risser showed especially 
well flowered) examples of Jacobinia chrysoste- 
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phana and Tillandsia Lindenii (Bronze Flora 
Medal). 

New Zealand Veronicas such as V. cupressoides 
and, V. selaginoides, suitable for planting in the 
rock garden were shown by Messrs. BAKERS, 
Lro., who also had vases of decorative 
Chrysanthemums in an wndisbudded state. 

A large collection of Conifers was assembled 
by Mr G. Reutye. These were shown as small 
shapely bushes and as cut branches. In 
some instances the branches bore their cones, 
and there was also a collection of cones of 
Pinus, Abies, Cedrus and Picea on view. 
The specimens of Abies Webbiana, A. bracteata, 
Podocarpus chilana and Pinus Teocote attracted 
considerable attention (Silver Banksian Medal. 

The Countess CAWDOR (gr. H. Windibank), 
Frensham Hall, Hazlemere, sent an admirable 
collection of Pernettya macronata which bore 
an unusual quantity of berries. Several 
forms were included, and one, which bore 
bright crimson berries, was of especial value 
(Silver Banksian Medal). 

Mr. Erisa J. Hicks again showed splendid 
blooms of the rieh Pink Rose America, and 
Mr. dJ. KLINKERT brought — well-trained 
topiary specimens. | 

Miss WINIFRED WALKER, Mrs. ADIE, Miss 
ALLEN WARRINGTON, Miss (i DORRIEN-SMITH, 
Miss A. EF. WILKINSON, Miss MAUDE ANGELL 
and Mrs. Townsenp, took advantage of the 
dull season to exhibit paintings of garden 
seenes and floral studies for which various 
medals were awarded. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. 


Present: Messrs. C. G. A. Nix (Chairman), 
J. Cheal, H. S. Rivers, Geo. F. Tinley, W. 
F. Giles, G. Reynolds, G. Kelf, Ed. Beckett, 
Ed. Harriss, T. Pateman, A. Bullock, J. 
Harrison, W. H. Divers, E. A. Bunyard and 
A. N. Rawes. 

There were only two exhibits submitted to 
this Committee, the one, some excellent pods 
of Climbing French Bean Tender and True 
which Mr. Geo. Reynolds brought from Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild’s garden at Gunners- 
bury Park. Acton, for which a Cultural 
Commendation was recommended. and the 


other, Apple George Carpenter shown by F. 
C. Stoop, Esq.. West Hall Gardens, Byfleet 
(er. Mr. G. Carpenter), which was recom: 


mended at a previous meeting for inclusion 
in the trial of commercial varieties at Wisley. 
This Apple is the result of a cross between 
Blenheim Pippin and King of the Pippins, 
and it has the high colouring of the latter 
parent avd the eye and texture of the 
Blenheim parent. lt is a very showy Apple 
but the specimens had apparently been kept 
in a rather dry place, for they were a little 
shrivelled. It is an Apple of merit, but the 
Committee did not think it was sufticiently 
superior to existing varieties to be worthy of 
an agverd, 

In the hall Messrs. Gro. BuNnyarp, LTD. 
displayed a very interesting exhibit of Apples 
for the special purpose of showing varieties 
in season, and we understand that they 
propose to show collections at following 
meetings whilst Apples are available. The 
fruits shown on this occasion were splendid 


specimens of Pineapple Russet, Royal Jubilee, 
Winter 


Rival, Blenheim Pippin, Baumann’s | 
Reinette, Lord Derby, Allington Pippi, 
Peasyood’s Nonsuch, Cox's Orange Pippin, 


Warners King, Coekles Pippin and Bismarck. 


HULL & EAST RIDING CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


Tae Hull Chrysanthemum Society resumed 


$ ees oe A »)) 
its annual exhihition on November 21 and oo 


after the shows had been in abevance for a pero. 
The 23rd Exhibition was originally 
fixed for a date in November, 1914, but 
with the outbreak of war in that year the 
exhibition was ecanecelled. 

The Citw Hell Hull is splendidly uu 
for exhibitions such as the one under o 
and on the present occasion the Society aby 
had the use of the Art Gallery. where cul 
flowers and fruits Were seer to great ee AIEEE 
In the City Hall groups of Chrysanthemunn 
were tastefully disposed im the centre Hi 


of tem Vvears, 


lapted 
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mirror groups were arranged at the base of 
each pillar and at the two ends of the Hall. 
Where there were not enough exhibits tọ fill 
each of the spaces allocated to groups, Mr. 
H. B. Witty, the Parks Superintendent, and 
his staff arranged charming groups of Chry- 
santhemums of a representative character, and 
form and condition. The show of 
the present season worthily maintained tke 
high reputation which the Hull Show has 
enjoyed im the past. In some instances the 
classes. were not well filled, but, generally, 
there were sufficient exhibits to make a keen 


in ideal 


competition. 

The Right Hon. T. R. Ferens, P.C., J.P., 
continues in the position of President, which 
otice he very ably fills, and he is supported 
by a very enthusiastic Committee, while Mr. 
H. Harland and Mr. J. White, are joint 
Honorary Secretaries. The Exhibition was 
opened by the Lord Mayor of Hull before a 
distinguished company, and musie was lis- 
coursed by the band of the Coldstream Guards. 
The Society is to be complimented on the 
very able manner in which every detail of 
the Show was carried out. lt was possible 
to purchase a schedule of the classes giving 
the list of entries in each class and the 
awards made within about half an hour of 
the conclusion of the judging. 


(GROUPS. 

There was only one exhibitor in the class 
for a group of Chrysanthemums interspersed 
foliage-—arranged on the floor in an 
oblong twelve feet by eight feet. This was 
shown by Mrs. ArTHUR WILson, Tranby 
Croft (gr. Mr. W. J. Earl). It was an 
attractive exhibit but two huge vases imm the 
centre of the group might have been imn- 
proved. 

There were 
a mirror group 


with 


four exhibits in the class for 
of Chysanthemums, miscel- 
laneous flowers and foliage, arranged on a 
ground space not exceeding twelve square 
feet. A charming exhibit of the single-flowered 
Chrysanthemum Florrie King (pink and white) 


arranged on both sides of the mirror, and 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, with Pandanus 


and other foliage plants at the base, made 
a display well meriting the award of first 
prize which it received. This exhibit was put 
up by Mr. A. C. Storey (gr. to the President, 


Holderness House, Hull). Mr. EARL gained 
second prize with an attractive group, and 
R. H. Micks, Esq., Hotham House, Brough 


(r. Mr. B. Gray), came third with a bright 
display. 
Cer Brooms (OPEN CLASSES). 
The leading class for cut flowers was that 
for twenty-four Japanese blooms in not fewer 


than eighteen varieties, shown on boards, for 
Which a silver, cup end attractive (money 
prizes were offered. There were three com- 


petitors and each of them staged blooms of 
splendiel quality. First prize was awarded to 
T. M. G. Hewirr Esq. (gr. Mr. F. J. F. 
Fleming), Weelsby Old Hal. Grimsby: his 
hest flowers were of Lady Talbot (2), Majestic 
(2), Leuisa Pocket (2), W. Rigby (2), Mrs. 
Gilbert Drabble (2). Mrs. R. © Pulling, 
Princess Marv, Gen. Petain, Mrs. G. Hardy, 
Mrs. A. Davis, Queen Mary (2). Mrs. Chas. 
Fox, Mrs. J. Gibson, Mrs. J. Balmer, and 
Lady Stuart of Wortley. Second prize was 
awarded to Mr. H. Woormas, Shirley, 
Birmingham, some of whose blooms, notably 
those of Majestic, W. Rigby, Queen Mary 
and Norman Chittenden, were verv fine. 
lhird prize was awarded to JAMES ARMITAGE, 
Esq., Clova, Harlow Oval, Harrogate (or. Mr. 

Robert Jones). | 
There were only two exhibits in the class 
for SIX Vases of three incuryved blooms, in 
SIX varieties, one variety in each vase. First 
prize was awarded to Mr. ARMITAGE who 
shewed popular serts quite wel. No other 
prizes were awarded im this elass. The five 
ee ee in the elass for one vase of 
an eo p a yellow Japanese variety 
wT. ea ee first prize heim won 
Rigby T ae Esq. with splendid blooms ot Mr. 
> 4. HEWITT, Esq., was second with good 


THE 





specimen blooms of Mrs. R. C. Pulling, and 
ARNOLD Leckirt, Esq., Westerland, Eloughton, 
Brough (gr. Mr. W. P. Barres), was third, also 
with Mrs. R. C. Pulling. 

There were five exhibitors also in the class for 
one vase of three blooms of a white Japanese 
variety, and Miss BENNETT, Westlands, Grimsby 
fer. Mr. G. B. Burrows), was placed first with 
grand examples of Queen Mary: second, Mr. 
WooLMAN, with shapely blooms of Mrs, Gilbert 
Drabble; third, J. ARMITAGE, Esq, with Win. 
Turner, 

Only three exhibitors eame forward in a similar 
elass fora pink Japanese variety: Mr. FLEMING 
was first with good examples of Mrs. F. J. F. 
Fleming, Mr. Earn was second. and Mr. JONES 
third The five exhibits in the class for one vase 
of three blooms of bronze or other dark Japanese 
in one variety made an interesting display. 
First prize was awarded to Mr. H. WOOLMAN, 
fairly even blooms of Majestie. 


for large, 


Mr. FLEMING was second with large, though less. 


pleasing, blooms of the same variety, and third 
prize went to Mr. Storrey, for beautifully 
finictierl blooms of Mrs. G. Monro. A useful 
class was that for one vase of six Japanese 
blooms in six varieties. Good blooms of high 
colour won first prize for Mr. H. WooiMAn ; 
second, T. Hewirr, Esq.; third, J. ARMITAGE, 
Esq. 

Tt was unfortunate that only two competitors 
entered in the class for two vases of three 
Japanese blooms; magnificent examples of 
Majestic and Queen Mary won first prize for 
Mr. Woorman, and splendid examples of Lady 
Talbot and Majestic secured) second prize for 
T. Hewitt, Esg. We noted with interest the 
class for six vases of reflexed decorative Chrysan- 
themums (really. disbudded market varieties). 
The three exhibits contained useful material, 
and first prize was won by Mr. MONTAGUE 
STATHER, Arlington Nursery, Cottingham, who 
showed Mrs. Buckbee, Miss J. Stather, Miss 
Olive Dumsday, Wellington Wack (very pretty), 


Sorcerer and Sunshine; Mr. WOOLMAN came 
second with excellent flowers, and W. H. 
THickeTT., Esq. (gr. Mr. J. Irvine), Bradley 


Gardens, near Grimsby, was third. 

One of the most interesting ancl attractive 
Classes in the whole show was that for a table 
of single varieties arranged for effect, one 
colour in each vase or stand, with natural 
undved foliage, exhibits to face one wav 
and to be arranged on a table space 10 feet 


by 2 feet, 6 inches. There were only two 
exhibits but they were excellent: a highly 
artistic display wọn first prize for Mr. M. 
STATHER, to whieh prize a Nilver Cup was 


also attached. There was only one defect in 
this display, the exhibitor did not make so 
the central background as he might 
His exhibit, otherwise, left nothing 
to bo desired. His best varieties were: Mildred 
(bronze), Susan (vellow), Absolute (bronze), 
Sandown Radiance (chestnut). Mrs. W. Smith 
(cream). Edith Dimond (bronze), Robert Collims 
(apricot), and Floria (pink). Mr. WOOLMAN 
followed very closely, but his exhibit lacked 
the artistic finish of the first prize display, 
although his blooms were splendid. 


much of 
have done. 


DECORATIVE OPEN CLASSES. 
Mr. STATHER led among four exhibitors in 
the elass fora basket of single Chrysanthemums 
effect, and Miss M. NOBLE., 3, 


arranged for 


Northgate, Cottinghatn, eame second, The 
same exhibitor also won first prize for a table 


of Epergnes. bouquets, button-holes and other 
floral arrangements, dlustrating the decorative 
value of the Chrysanthemum, 

LADIES) DECORATIVE CLASSES. 

The five dessert table decorations arranged 
by local ladies were a centre of Interest for 
many visitors. The elass provided for a table 
completely lud out for dessert for six per- 
sons, Chrysanthemum flowers only admissible, 
with any kind of natural foliage: and fruits 
allowed. The first prize was won by Mrs. 
HaRroLp Sissons, North Ferriby. This exhibitor 


usel a rather small, erimson, single Chry- 
santhemum very effectively, and in other 
respects the arrangement was very good. Most 
of the other competitors used rather dull, 
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and 
Mrs. 
placed 
Sutton, 


uninteresting, bronze Chrysanthemums, 
there was little to choose between them. 
E. Trntey Srssons, Cottingham was 
second, and Mrs. Epwin Ropson, 
third. 

Competition was good for a bowl of Chry- 
santhemums for a dinner table decoration, 
First prize deservedly went to Mrs, E. ROBSON 
for a reddish-crimson, single variety, and 
second and third prizes went to Mrs. M. E. 
THOMPSON and Miss E F. HARLAND 
respectively. 

LOCAL CLASSES, 
These were well represented and many fine 


exhibits were staged. One elass calls for 
special mention, viz., that for six vases of 
single Chrysanthemums, five stems in each, 
disbudded to one flower on eaeh stem, in 


not fewer than four varieties, one variety in 
each vase. There were six competitors, and 
Mr. ROBERT THOMPSON, 37, Woodlands, Beverley, 
won premier honours with a beautiful series 
of flowers, showing such sorts as Molly 
Godfrey, Susan, Elsie Waters, Edith Dimoni. 
Catriona and Phyllis Cooper: Mr A. F. 
Wirtson, Hull, was placed second, and Capt. 
J. H. BroaprEY, Welton House, Brough, 
third. : 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 

The competitions in the vegetable 
appeared to be chiefly confined to allotment 
holders of which there are many .roupes and 
associations. Competition in most of the fruit 
Classes was poor, but some of the exhibits 
were highly meritorious. 


classes 





Obituary. 

Julius Roehrs.—We regret to learn of the 
death of Mr. Julius Roehrs, President of the 
Julius Roehrs Co., of Rutherford, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. Mr. Roehrs was a great lover of 
Orchids, stove plants and greenhouse plants, 
and was the moving spirit in the firm's business 
as nurserymen, seedsmen, and landseape con- 
tractors. Death took place on October 31 


following a brief and severe attack of cerebral 
meningitis. 











TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Council of the Chamber of Horticulture 
on the 14th ult. discussed the Government's Draft 
Rating and Valuation Bill, and it was unani- 
mously agreed that the principle of the Bill 
as a Whole be adopted. It was the general 
opinion of the meeting that the time had arrived 
for reform in rating and valuation and that as 
regards its application to horticulture this Bill 
might afford the opportunity of obtaining a 
better basis of valuation. A proposition was put 
forward to make an application for glasshouses 
to enjoy the same relief as agricultural lanel, but 
it was considered highly improbable that an 
attempt to introduce such an amendment in the 
Bill would be successful, but that endeavours 
should be made to obtain concessions as regards 
depreciation. 

It was stated that the railway companies 
have recently issuel a number of terms and 


conditions agreed to between the Traders’ 
Co-ordinating Committee and the Railway 
Companies for oo merchandise. carried by 
merchandise traim at owners risk. These 
terms and conditions are more favourable to 
traders than those at present in force anel 
are the outcome of objections lodged by 
various associations, inehuding the Chamber 
of Horticulture. Following negotiations with 
the Railway Clearing House, the Companies 


submitted at the end of July last, new rates 


for the cut flower trafhe from the Spalding 
and Wisbech areas which at first appeared 
to be favourable, but it has since been 
definitely stated by the Railway Clearing 
House that the rates submittel are subject 
to a 50°} Increase. This does not improve 
the position to any appreciable extent and 
no doubt the Council will consider further 


necessary. 


. 


action 


oe 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CHECKING Woopy GrowrsH IN Frerr TREES: 
R. J. A. We have not heard of any process 
of boring the stem and injecting some 
preparation to check the growth of fruit. trees. 
Possibly you are thinking of ringing the bark, 
which has sometimes been done to check 
growth and promote fruitfulness. But any 
system whioh involves wounding the stem is 
undesirable, owing to the risk of introducing 
disease. The only safe and reliable methods 
of steadying growth and inducing fruitfulness 
aré (1) root-pruning, and (2) moderating the 
usual pruning of the head. The former is 
the usual method adopted in gardens. The 
latter is more often followed by market- 
growers, for whom root-pruning on a large 
scale would be too expensive. If pruning 
can be confined to mere thinning out for a 
vear or two, or even if the leaders are allowed 
to grow whilst the laterals are not pruned too 
closely, the trees will almost invariably come 
into fruit, provided that they are not forced 
with manure. 


Names oF Fruit: J. T.. W. Small Apple, 
Norfolk Stone Pippin; large, Blenheim 
Pippin. —C. E. B. 1, Flander‘s Pippin; 2, 
Lady Henniker; 3, Bramley‘s Seedling: 
4, Reinette du Canada; 5, Pear Beurré 
Diel ; 6,  Broad-eyed Pippin..—Constant 
Reader. Dark APER Norfolk Beefing; red, 
Lord Burghley.— A. W. The variety is 
Blenheim Pippin. The stock possibly makes 
the difference. There are a few trees in 
Kent called Bastard Blenheim, the fruits 
of which are considered of better flavour. 
The stock, whether Crab or Paradise, has 
some influence on the shape of the fruit, 





and possibly the flavour; the nature of the 


soil also is a factor in this respect. 


WATER IN A TARRED Tus: D. M. M. If the 
tub is tarred inside and the tar allowed to 
become perfectly dry, water stored in it should 
not have any harmful effect when it is used 
in a greenhouse. It will be advisable, how- 
ever, to first fill the tub with water and 
allow this to stand for a few days and pour 
it away before filling it with the water which 
will be used in the house. 


NaMEs OF Prants: G. H. J. 1, Abutilon 
Sawitzii; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan ; 3, Helxine 
Soleirolii ; ; 4, not recognised.—-W. R. R. 
Phytolacca decandra.—M. N. 1, Veronica 
angustifolia; 2, V. Diamant; 3, Viburnum 
Opulus (Guelder Rose); 4, Centaurea ruti- 
folia. 


Grare PRINCE OF Wares: T. M. The perfect 
fertilisation of the flowers of the Prince of 
Wales Grape is rarely effected without artificial 
eid. It is therefore advisable to collect 
pollen from other varieties, especially Black 
Hamburgh and Alicante, and fertilise the 
flowers of Prince of Wales with this. It is 
a good plan to leave three or four buds 
when pruning this variety, or better still to 
grow it on the extension system and shade 
the vinery lightly when the sun is very strong, 


VINE AND PEACHES INFESTED WITH RED 
SPIDER.: K. When pot plants are kept in 
vineries or Peach houses throughout the 
winter months, it is difficult to keep the 
vines and Peach trees free from red spider. 
It is a good, plan to anticipate an attack by 
dressing the vine rods and Peach trees with 
a solution of Gishurst Compound, made 
according to directions given by the makers. 
It is also necessary to keep careful watch for 
an attack in the spring. A dry atmosphere, 
and especially one produced by means of 
artificial heating, is conducive to attacks of 
red spider, while dryness at the roots of the 
vines aad trees and improper ventilation are 
other contributing causes. The roots shoald 
be watered freely during the growing season 
and the atmosphere kept moist, especially 
«luring periods when the temperature is high. 
In the case of an attack of red spider while 
the vines or trees are in full leat, the foliage 
should be washed with soapy water and 
sulphur and syringed frequently with clear, 
soft water. 


THE GARDENERS’ 


MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, November 27, 1923. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated.) 





Adiantum s.d.s. d. Erica’ gracilis 8.d.s.d. 
cuneatum, . —60’, per doz. ... 12 0-15 0 
per. doz. . 100-180 . —nivalis,41l’s ,, 240-300 

—elegans ,. . 10 0-12 0 » GO'R ., .. 12 0-15 0 

Aralia Sleboldii... 9 0-10 0 | Hydrangeas 

Araucarias .. 300-48 0 | white, doz. ... 18 0-24 0 

Asparagus pa | Lilium longi- 
mosus ... . 12 0-15 0 florum, each 40-60 

—Sprengeri . 120-18 0 | —speciosum 

Aspidistra, green 48 0-720 | album, each ... 30-40 

Asplenium, per —gpeciorum, 
doz. a .. 120-180 |  rubrum,each... 30-346 

—32’s .. 2440300 . ir a in 

—nidus .. ...120-150 | variety.. ... 12 0-18 0 

Cacti, per tray, i —32’s es 0-36 0 
12's, 15's . 50-70 ` ae Kentla ... 24 0-900 

Chrysanthemums | —69’ bet ... 15 0-18 0 

—white,doz. _... 12 0-18 0 Cocos 24 0-36 0 

—pink ,, 120-150 . Pteris, in "variety 12 0-21 0 
bronze ,, 12°0-15 0 | —large 60's . 5060 

Crotons, per doz. 300420 | —small_... .. 40-46 

Cyrtomium .. 10 0-15 0 —72's, per tray 

Erica gracilis, of 15’s ... 36-40 
48's per doz. ... 21 0-24 0 ! Solanums, per doz.12 0-15 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d.s.d. s.d.s.d. 
Adlantum deco- French Flowers— 
rum, doz. bun. 90-120 | —Ranunculus Ro- 
—cuneatum, per mano, large red, 
doz. bun. .. 80100 per doz. bun. 12 0-150 
Asparagus, plu- —Violcts, single 
mosus, per bun, per doz. bun. 20-30 
long trails, 6s 40-50 —Violets, Parma, 
med. sprays ... 2636 per bun. ... 5660 
short ,, 10-16 Heather, white, 
—Sprengerl, per ‘bun. er doz. bun.... 9 0-12 0 
be | all . 2630 Lilac, white, per 
. 13-16 doz. sprays 60-80 
short 0910 Lilium longiflorum 
Bouvardia, white, long, per doz.... 80-90 
per doz. bun.... 9 0-12 0 short ,, ,, .. 90-10 0 
Camellias ,12° s,box 3 6- 40 —speciosim al- 
Carnations, per bum, long, per 
doz. blooms ... 36-56 doz. blooms... 46- 5 6 
Chrysanthemum, —short ,, a 36-46 
per doz. blooms —rubrum long, per 
—white p 26-60 doz. blooms... 3 0- 3 6 
—yellow 55 26-50 —short, ,, 2630 
—bronze 55 26-36 | Lily of the V alley, 
—pink 30-40 per doz. bun. 24 0-360 
spray, doz.bun. 9 0-18 0 Orchida, per doz. 
—singles, disbud- —Cattleyas .. 18 0-24 0 
ded blooms... 30-50 —Cypripediums, 
Beas! sprays, per doz. blooms 40- 60 
r doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 Pelargonium, 
Croton leaves, per doz. bunch, 
var., per bun... 20-26 double scarlet 12 0-15 0 
Gardenias, per box 8 0-12 0 Poinsettias, per 
Fern, French, per doz. blooms ... 15 0-18 0 
doz. bun. 113 Richardias (Arums)— 
Forget-me-not, per per doz. blooms 10 0-12 0 
doz. bun. .. 00120 Roses,doz. blooms— 
French Flowers— —Melody . 40-60 
—Acacia (Mimosa) —Ophelia ... 50-80 
per bun. . 1016 | —Golden Ophelia 50-60 
—Marguerite, yellow, —Liberty .. 50-60 
per doz. bun. 30-36 | —Mme. Butterfly 50-80 
—Narcissus Paper —Mme. Abel Cha- 
White, per doz. tenay ... . 5060 
bun. ... .. 3036 | —Niphetos 30-40 
French Flowers— —Richmond . 60-80 
—Ranunculus car- Smilax, per doz. 
mine, per doz. tralls Ios 36-46 
bunc. . 5060 Violets, doz. bun, 40-70 


CUT FLOWERS. 


REMARKS.—Supplies were sufficient to meet all require- 
ments during the past week, with the exception of Roses 
and Violets. Prices continued steady throughout the 
week, and this was the case with the imported flowers, 
of which only Parma Violets varied in price owing to the 
erratic and uncertain arrivals of these flowers. There 
appeared to he a falling off in supplies from home 
growers this morning, more especially amongst Roses 
and Carnations. Owing to the colder weather Roses 
promised advance in price if the wintry weather 
continues, Of Chrysanthemums there appear to be 
sufficient disbudded blooms both white and coloured, for 
present requirements, amongst “Spray ” Chrysanthemums, 
Wilcox (bronze), and Winter Cheer (pink), are the latest, 
arrivals. A few bunches of Roman Hyacinths were on 
sale to-day, being the first consignment this season. 
White Lilac from Holland is arriving in much better 
condition. Anemones, Acacia (Mimosa), Narcissus, Scarlet 
and Cerise Ranuunculus, Safrano Roses,Parma and Single 
Violets, constitute the main supply of the French 
consignments. Single Violets from that country are not 
reliable. Paper White Narcissus is also arriving in ex- 
cellent condition, and is moderate in price. Richardias 
(Arum) and Smilax, are the chief supplies from the 
Channel Islands. A few Violets have been received 
from this quarter, but they suffer in transit, and are 
practically unsaleable. Further supplies are expected 
from French growers shortly. 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d.8.d. s.d. n. d. 

Asparagus, forced— Beets, cwt. 8 0-10 0 
Italtan .. ... 12 0-14 0 Cabbage, doz. 13-20 
French .,. . 10 0-14 0 Carrots,cwt. ... 80-100 
English.. 76 80 Cauliflower, doz. 30-46 
Beans ; Chicory . 06-08 
Guernsey, Ib... 01016. Celery, far 16-20 
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Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices-=-Conid. 





s.d.8.d. 8.d.a.d. 

Cucumber, daz.... 8 0-12 0 pee we . 5089 
Lettuce, French— uernsey, e aos 0 bo 0 + 
crate =... 80-50 Bate dae eae 
avovs zZ. ee =- 6 

Endive, doz. ... 26-30 : 

—Batavia, doz... 20-26 Seakale, punnet TE 

Mushrooms— Sprouts, bus. bags 40-50 

—Forced, lb. ... 20-40 —Bags... 30-36 

Mint, doz. .. 60-80 Tomatos— 

Onions, Valen- English Pink 

cian, case 14 0-16 0 nbs Aa one re A i 

— English, cwt.... 120-180 | _ 

—Duteh |. 100T 0 | -ARK aud White Pe 

—Italian, pot ... 12 0-13 0 _Others... 10-30 

- uernsey 20-8 

Parsnips, cwt. ... 7 0-80 Jersey. --. 20-70 

Peas, Ib. ... .. 01010 | —Canary Island 12 0-20 0 

—Guernsey, lb... 36- 40 Turnips, cwt. ... 50 84 

Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 

Ap les— s.d.s.d. aly Sc s.d.s.d. 
x’s Orange Aimetra, ae 20 0-80 0 
Pippin, § bus. 10 0-200 | —Cannon Hall... 30 7y 

—Allington ip... 30-40 | —GrosColmar ... 13-36 

—King of the , English Muscat 2 6- 70 
Pippins 40-60 Grape Fruit— 

— Blenheim 36-56 | —Cuban... . 2350 — 

~ Frames’ i s —Jamaica .. 20 0-25 0 

ng, bus.... 7 6-12 

—Lane’s Prince Lemons— 

—Measina, case... 25 0-30 0 
Albert wes .. 7 0-100 —Messin box ` . 12 0-150 

—Oregon New- Marela. "12 0-15 0 
town... ... 106-140 | sa 

—Californian ... 90-100 | Melons, Guernsey, a 

Nova Scotian— | each vee ove 1 8- 36 

—Blenheims .. 21 0-25 0 Nuts— 

—Kings .. 22 0-26 0 | —French Walnuts 

—Ribston Pip .. 20 0-24 0 sas .. 8 013 0 

—Russetts . 30 0-32 0 | —Brazil, cwt. . 60 0-88 0 

—States ... . 3 0-240 | —Cobs .. 13814 

—Baldwin . 20-253 : —Itallan Walnuts, 

—Ben Davis .. 220-200 | bag 50 kilos ... 56 0 — 

—Jonathan . 9 0-110 | Oranges— 

Bananas, singles 140-250 —South African 25 0-32 ¢ 

—doubles... . 16 0-25 0 | —Spanish... .. 9 0-250 

Dates, Tunis, doz. Pears— 

cartons... .. 46-66 | —D’Anjou, cases 18 0-24 0 

Gra | Z Winter Nelis ... 24 0-2 u 

—Alicante 16-26 | Pines, each 16-40 





NEW HORTICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 


LATEST PATENT APPLICATIONS. 


26,965.—Guy, F. E.—Weed-lifter. October 29. 

27,468.—Wilson, R. C.—Machine for littering 
fruit beds with straw. November 1. i 

26,001. — Cox, S. — Method of packing seeds. 
October 18. 

25,751. — O'Callaghan, J. — Combined cutters 
and fingers for mowing and other machines. 
October 16. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED THis MONTH. 


206,433.—Haws, A. E.—Watering-cans. 

205,979.—Elias, J. J. M.—Machines for weeding. 

205,310.—Tallgren, H.—Destruction of weeds 
or the like. 

205,718.—Pugh, Ltd., C. H., and Bull, G. F.— 
Lawn mowers. 

205,749.—Blackbourn, B.—Bird-scaring device. 


ABSTRACT PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 


Transplanting Seedlings.—Patent No. 203,275. 

—An appliance particularly for transplanting 
seedling trees has been invented by Mr. A. M. 
Morrison and Mr. R. I. Morrison of Alness, Burn- 
side, Rutherglen, Lanarkshire. The device is 
constructed with metal supporting members, 
suitably stiffened and combined with a spacing 
member. The transplanter may have timber 
members, in which case the spacing member is 
a fitting forming part of or secured to a table 
on which the transplanter is filled with the 
young plants. The spacing members are 
clamped to a bar secured to the table edge, 
each member having a notch to receive a plant. 
When the plants are positioned, the other 
board member is swung over and clamped on 
to the stems by suitable means, such as by 
ings. The spacing device may be a bar- 
notched or grooved, or the table edge may be 
similarly shaped to position the plants. Tho 
resilient member of the transplanter may alse 
be notched or grooved to receive the stems of 
the plants. 

This list is specially compiled for The Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, by Messrs. Rayner and Co.. 
Registered Patent Agents, of 5, Chancery Lane, 
London, from whom all information relating 
to Patents, Trade Marks and Designs can be 
obtained gratuitously. 
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No gardener who happened 


The to be in a district where the 
November sun shone during the days 
Froet. of the severe November 


frost will ever forget the 
scene of magical beauty which the garden 
presented on the morning of November 25. 
The crystalline frost which embellished all 
vegetation made the upstanding shoots of 
Broom look like sheaves of spears. Wherever 
the frost touched green things it covered them 
with a white mantle, but wherever it tried 
to put its cold finger on red-leaved or red- 
stemmed plants it failed, and the red centres 
of Androsaces on the walls and the red stems 
of Dogwood and Willow (Salix cardinalis 
britzensis) refused to have their brightness 


hidden by the frost. This physiological 
puzzle still awaits an explanation. From 
the point of view of garden management 


the frost was no unmixed evil. It may have 
destroyed some tender things—-particularly 
if they had been recently planted or trans- 
planted. But wise gardeners in the latter 
case had surely discounted this risk by 
scattering leaves over the soil round the 
roots, and in the case of more precious 
things, covering them with Bracken. The 
chief loss due to the frost fell on Potato 
growers who had not been fortunate enough 
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to get the whole of their crop lifted. That 
which remained in the soil is, we fear, 
irrevocably lost. Other loss there may and 
and probably must be of nursery and florists’ 
stock which found itself in transit and 
exposed at railway junctions to hard weather. 
It is likely on the other hand that the 
gardener who was well forward with the 
digging of heavy land will reap a good 
reward for his timeliness. After the ‘‘ bone” 
has gone out of the ground it should work in 
kindly fashion, and also, as it is to be hoped, 
not a few soil pests and weed seeds may 
have received their quietus. Vegetation this 
year has, doubtless owing to the generally 
wet autumn, shown such a reluctance to leave 
off growing that the frost may prove to have 
done more harm than seems apparent now. 
It will be interesting to see whether this 
applies to those plants which have in certain 
districts a reputation for tenderness. Of 
these Cupressus macrocarpa is one. So 
far as may be judged, where this Conifer 
fails it is due rather to its habit of ex- 
cessive and prolonged growth than to a 
real tenderness. A voung hedge under our 
observation, the members of which had 
made extremely rapid growth this year, 
should provide a test of this theory. These 
Cupressus had certainly not ripened their 
wood when the frost fell upon them, and 
it remains to be seen whether they will be 
found to have been permanently damaged. 
It is curious to notice in gardens in times 
of severe frost how the domesticated animals 
stand stock still. Instead of running about 
as we might expect they remain stationary. 
Is this because the cold air which they 
would meet when in active motion would 
dislodge the warm air entangled in their 
feathers which remains to form a blanket 
whilst they are still? The early frost this 
season doubtless caught certain gardeners 
napping, and it was a forcible, and, in 
view of the mild winters of recent years, 
perhaps a necessary reminder that tender 
plants should be housed and preparations 
made for protecting the less hardy subjects 
in the garden even before October is over. 
The frost was welcomed most by growers 
of indoor flowers for market, for Covent 
Garden and other markets were filled with 
autumn flowers from out-of-doors, and these 
reduced the value of choice material in 
many cases below that of production. The 
frost also completed the defoliation of 
deciduous trees and shrubs, and what 
promised to be a late season for lifting was 
made earlier, to the advantage of the tree 


and shrub nurserymen, who find a difħ-, 
culty in executing their orders when the 
few weeks at their disposal are curtailed 


by late growth. 


Our Coloured Plate.—The supplementary 
coloured plate to the present issue illustrates 
an inflorescence of the beautiful stove plant 
Ixora macrothyrsa, sometimes known as I. 
Duffi. It is a native of the South Sea Islands, 
and was introduced in 1878. The large trusses 
of deep red flower are exceedingly handsome, 
and they are set off by the large, deep green 
leaves which often attain a length of ten inches 
or more; indeed, the species is one of the finest 
of the genus. The Ixoras are splendid subjects 
for the stove and warm greenhouse, as they 
are of simple culture and may be propagated 
very easily. They grow well in a compost. 
consisting of a mixture of fibrous loam, peat, 
and sand, with a little broken charcoal added. 
Large specimens may be grown without re- 
potting for several years, provided they are 
fed occasionally with some form of liquid 
manure. i 
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Diamond Jubilee of a Gloucestershire Society.— 
There are very few societies devoted to the 
interests of agriculture and horticulture that 
have celebrated their diamond jubilee, but 
the Gloucestershire Root, Fruit and Grain 
Society accomplished this feat on the 9th 
ult. when the Sixtieth Annual Exhibition of 
Flowers and Produce was held at the Shire 
Hall. These shows were held through the 
darkest days of the war, and have a time- 
honoured association with the civic authority 
of the old City of Gloucester. On November 
9th the Mayor is appointed, and the first 
business of the newly-appointed Mayor, with 
the Corporation, in their robes of office, is to 
proceed to the Shire Hall and open the exhi- 
bition. The ceremony seems to have grown 
old with the Society, but it never loses its 
novelty, never fails to attract an attendance, 
and the way that the West Country crowd 
sings ‘‘God Save the King,” after the opening 
function is over, is worth going some 
distance to hear. The Gloucester Root, Fruit 
and Grain Society had a small beginning. It 
orginated in fact over a bet made by two 
farmers as to which had the heaviest roots, 
and Mr. William Priday is, and has been, the 
only Chairman. In his long term of office 
he has probably welcomed more mayors to an 
opening function than any living man. : In 
its sixtieth year the Society has a great 
influence on the agricultural and horticultural 
interests of the county, for in addition to the 
annual show it gives prizes for the best cul- 
tivated farms, field crops, root crops, and the 
best managed orchards, and counted amongst 
its members are many of the leading agricul- 
turists in Gloucestershire. The annual show 
is a kind of reunion of the latter; they were 
at the Shire Hall on the 9th ult., and if owing 
to the shortage of fruit crops this year the 
show was smaller than usual, the interest 
seemed quite as keen, and county farmers mixed 
with the city people just in the old sweet way. 
A few years before the War an addition was 
made to the show in the shape of an exhibi- 
tion of produce organised by the County 
Education Authority, and open to elementary 
schools and adults who have received instruc- 
tion under the above authority. This exhibi- 
tion has grown so much in size and improved 
so much in quality that it now makes a second 
show, and the display on the 9th ult. was 
considered to be the best yet held. It consisted 
of fruit, vegetables, cheese, butter, eggs and 
poultry, and not the least interesting section 
was the collection of vegetables grown in ele- 
mentary school gardens, with accompanying 
note books. It may be observed in passing 
that a few years ago visitors to the show used 
to smile at the produce in the school garden 
classes and remark that it was quite good for 
boys; but now some of the finest specimens 
in the whole exhibition come from school 
gardens, and the boys unaccompanied by 
teachers bring the produce to the show and 
arrange it. In another part of the building 
there was one of the finest exhibitions of honey 


ever seen in the county, arranged under the 
auspices of the Gloucestershire Beekeepers’ 
Association. The secretarial duties for this 


interesting exhibition at which farmers, fruit 
growers, gardeners, poultry-keepers, bee-keepers, 
and school teachers join hands, so to speak, 
are carried on by Mr. Sidney Starr for the Root, 
Fruit and Grain Society, and Mr. G. H. 
Hollingworth, Agricultural Organiser, for the 
County Education Authority. 


Legacies to Gardeners..-The late Mr. Harry 
Mansfield, J.P,, of Moulton Grange, Northamp- 
tonshire, left a legacy of £250 to his gardener, 
Mr. Harry French. Mr. Mansfield also left 
legacies to others of his servants, including 
£250 to his farm foreman and a sum equal to 
six months wages to each of his other 
gardeners and outdoor servants.--The late 
Sir Albert John Hobson, of Esholt, Ranmoor, 
Sheffield, left an annuity of £50 to` hix 
gardener, Mr. John Cowan, if still in his 
service and not under notice.- -The late Mrs. 
Frances Ralle, of Rossefield, Bradford, be. 
queathed £50 to her gardener, Mr. Robert 
Mellish. 
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The Orchid Club.—On the 9th ult. The 
Orchid Club was inaugurated at Manchester 
with Mr. Fred. Hardy as President; Mr. F. J. 
Hanbury, the Hon H. D. McLaren, Mr. G. F. 
Moore, and Sir Edward Thomas Vice-Presi- 
dents; Mr. J. H. Walker, Treasurer; Mr. 
Bertram J. Beckton, Daisy Bank, Irlams-o’- 
th’-Height, Manchester, Hon. Secretary; and 
Dr. Craven Moore, Dr. R. N. Hartley, Mr. W. 
Morton Jackson and Mr. F. T. Paul as mem- 
bers of Committee. Arrangements have been 
made to hold meetings in the Houldsworth 
Hall, Manchester, on December 14, 1923, and 
January 11, February 1, March 7, April 11, 
May 2 and June 6, 1924; the annual meeting 
will also be held on the last-named date. The 
objects of the Orchid Club include the promo- 
tion of a more intimate knowledge of Orchids, 
their natural history, morphology, cultivation 
and hybridisation, and the encouragement 
of investigation into the many interesting 
problems awaiting elucidation. The Committee 
will sit at 12 noon on the dates mentioned to 
adjudicate the merits of Orchids exhibited ; 
the categories of awards will be (1) Premier 
Diploma; (2) Diploma of Merit; (3) Certifi- 
cate of Cultural Commendation; and (4) 
Certificate of Commendation for instructional 
exhibits and demonstrations. Further, a special 
certificate or medal may be added to any of 
these awards to signify some exceptional and 
new feature, but only by the unanimous vote 
of the Committee. A meeting for the reading 
of communications and for discussion will take 
place at 3 o’cloek on each meeting day. 
The annual subscription is two guineas for 
local members and one guinea for country 
members. We understand that the Manchester 
sand North of England Orchid Society also 
will hold its meetings in Houldsworth Hall in 
the coming year on January 18, February 13 
ard 29, March 14 and 28, and April 25. If 
‘these two associations work together in har- 
mony the cultivation of Orchids should receive 
a great impetus in the Manchester district. 
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Canada’s Grain Harvest.—The average yield 
of Wheat in Canada this year is 20} bushels 
an acre, according to a second provisional 
estimate, compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The estimate is based on the 
‘crop outlook on September 30. The wheat 
yield is approximately 3 bushels an acre 
higher than last year. All other grains show 
a considerable increase in this year’s yield, 
Oats ranging on an average of 5 bushels an 
acre higher than in 1922. The total estimated 
crop for the year, in comparison with the 
' 1922 crop, is as follows: Wheat, 469,761,000 
bushels, against 399,786,400; Oats, 531,378,000 
against 491,239,000; Barley, 80,357,000 against 
71,865,300; Rye, 26,936,000 against 32,373,400 ; 
mixed grains, 29,090,000 against 27,707,700 ; 
Flax, 6,942,000 against 5,008,500. According 
to Canada the Wheat yield of the Prairic 
Provinces shows a heavy increase in the 
Alberta crop and a sharp drop in the yield 
of Manitoba, while Saskatchewan shows a 
slight increase. The total Wheat yield, by 
province, is as follows; Manitoba, 36,481,000 


bushels ; 1922, 60,0501,00. Saskatchewan, 
252,622,000 ; 1922, 250,167,000. Alberta, 


157,467,000 ; 1922, 64,976,000. Other Provinces, 
23,191,000; 1922, 24,592,400. 


Fewer Potatos. -. According to the Agricul- 
tural Returns compiled by the Board of 
\griculture, the total crop of Potatos in 


England and Wales this year is estimated at 


2,756,000 tons, as compared with 4,012,000 
tons last year, and 2,958,000 tons in the 


very dry year 1921. The average yield per 
acre in estimated at 5.9 tons, or lf ton 
less than the very high figure of last year, 
and one-third of a ton below the average of 
the ten years, 1913-22. Yields are below 
the average in most counties, but of the 
chief Potato-growing districts Lancashire hes 
the most unsatisfactory crops, the yield in 
that county being one ton below the average. 
In the Holland division of Lincolnshire and 
in Isle of Ely yields were only one-fifth of 
a ton below average 
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Mr. Alexander McMillan.—-Mr. McMillan, who 
retires during the present month after com- 
pleting twenty-five years of service as head 
gardener to the Fulham Borough Council, has 
had an interesting career, his success proving 
the value of varied experience in different 
parts of the country, combined with a real 
love for his calling. Born at Newton Farm, 
Inverness, on February 15, 1849, he is the son 
of a farmer, who had eleven other sons. After 
leaving Inverness Grammar School at seven- 
teen years of age he served three years in the 
extensive gardens of the late Sir W. G. 
Cumming at Altyre, near Forres. Thence he 
came to London. His first London experience 
was with Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, of 
Chelsea, after which he spent two years in 
the gardens of the Marquis of Zetland at 
Upleatham, near Saltburn, Yorkshire, and later, 
a similar period in the gardens of the late 
Marquis of Abergavenny at Eridge Castle, near 
Tunbridge Wells. For seventeen years he had 
charge of the extensive gardens at Oakle 
Park, Suffolk, first under the late Sir E. 
Kerrison, Bart., and afterwards under the latter’s 
sister, the Rt. Hon. Lady Bateman. During 
this period he was a successful exhibitor of 
fruit, flowers and vegetables in Norfolk and 
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MR. ALEXANDER MoMILLAN. 


Suffolk, besides being a lecturer on Horticul- 
ture to the Suffolk County Council, travelling 
far and wide throughout the county. Leaving 
Oakley in 1896, he served for two or three 
years as lecturer and practical instructor in 
Horticulture to the London County Council. 
He was then appointed head gardener at 
Fulham by the old Vestry. When Mr. 
McMillan first went to Fulham, Bishop's Park, 
a tiny place, was the only public park there, 
but during the past twenty-five years it has 
been incresed to four times its original size, 
and another park has been laid out, besides a 
recreation ground. He also introduced glass, 
and being expert in plant culture he has 
made the Putney Bridge entrance to Bishops 
Park a very pretty spot indeed, and one 
which always attracts people crossing the river 
from the Surrey side. One day this summer 
during Mr. MeMillan’s absence on duty, a 
motorist pulled up at the Putney Bridge 
entrance and was so enamoured of the beauti- 
ful flower beds and banks that he called a 
park attendant and voluntarily wrote on his 
visiting card: “I have been in all the London 


parks and this is the best of the lot.” Mr. 
MeMillan retires on a pension and regrets 
leaving his staff. He is settling down at 
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Kew near the gardens *“‘where,” he writes, 
“I hope in my spare time to be a frequent 
visitor.” 
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Bequests by the late Hon. N. C. Rothschild.— 
The will of the Hon. Nathaniel Charles 
Rothschild, J.P., of Ashton Wold, Oundle. 
Northampton, included several bequests of 
interest to gardeners. To the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, he left such of his collection of 
Orchids at Ashton Wold as were collected in 
New Guinea by Dr. A. F. R. Wollaston, or 
which represent Orchids so collected, and also 
any other specimens of his Orchids as may be 
desired as being of botanical, though not 
necessarily of horticultural, interest. He left 
his collection of Irises to his wife subject to 
selection therefrom by the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew ; the Edinburgh Botanic Garden ; 
the Glasnevin Botanic Gardens, and the Cam- 
bridge Botanic Garden. The authorities of the 
various Herbaria at Kew, the British Museum, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin and Edinburgh are 
also to have the opportunity of taking any 
specimens they may desire He bequeathed 
to the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty, whom failing, to 
the Society for the Promotion of Nature 
Reserves, his sporting rights over the Tring 
Reservoirs, the Fen and property in Angelsea 
Fen near Woodwalton, Huntingdonshire, and 
the Turf Farm and buildings (about 232 acres) 
adjoining, and if he shall have acquired it, the 
Ray Island property in Essex, together with a 
sum in the discretion of his executors, not 
exceeding £3,000, of which the income shall 
provide forthe outgoings of the properties. 


Appointments for the Ensuing Week — Monday, 
December 10: National Chrys. Soc. Floral and 
Executive Committees meet; United Hort. Benefit 
and Provident Society’s meeting: Bath Gar- 
deners’ Society’s meeting. Tuesday, December 
ll: Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees 
meet; Jersey Gardeners’ Society’s meeting. 
Wednesday, December 12: Fast Anglian 
Horticultural Society’s meeting; Sheffield Chry- 
santhemum Society's meeting. Thursday, 
December 13: Heathfield and District Horti- 
cultural Society’s annual meeting; Wargrave 
and District Gardeners’ Society’s meeting. 
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ago.— Slate for Gardening Purposes.—I have no 
hesitation in saying that slate is the best 
material that can be used for gardening 
purposes, such as for plant stages, slabs 
for Mushroom houses, hothou:e floors ete., 
in the place of flags or bricks. Its chief 
recommendations are durability, neatness, 


efficiency, exemption from fungi, and from the 
accumulation of filth. It is a well-known fact 
that in houses where much humidity is re- 
quired, bricks and flags often get covered with 
a species of fungus, the latter particularly, 
and to get rid of it is almost impossible, even 
thougk washing be practised every day. No 
such unsightly appearances occur in houses 
where slates are used; a rinse over now and 
then is all that is required, and they are 
clean. I am told that slate is in use at one 
of the principal London bridges for steps, 
where it has stood for more than three years 
without scarcely any apparent sign of wearing, 
even although thousands of people weekly pass 
over it. Nothing has been brought forward 
better adapted for tanks for holding water. 
In this point it deserves the highest praise 
and will prove a lasting benefit to those who 
use it. It is also valuable for tubs for large 
Orange trees or Rhododendrons. In the con- 
servatory here are four beautiful specimens of 
Rhododendron arboreum, which are upwards 
of thirty years of age, two of them nearly as 
many feet in height, and are said to be the 
original seedlings from the Himalayas; they 
are flourishing luxuriantly in slate tubs. Slate 
is also extensively used in aquariums and 
with good effects. It deserves the atten- 
tion of every lover of horticulture. Robert 
Cox, Exotic Nursery, Gard Chron. December 2, 
1848. 


Publications Received.— Ferns and How to 
Grow Them. By J. E. Smith. The London 
Fern Nurseries, Loughborough Junction, S.W.9. 
Price 3s. 6d., post free. — Apple Growing. By 
M. C. Burritt, MacMillan and Co., St. Martin's 
Street, W.C. Price 4s. 6d. net. 
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A GOOD HARDY PANCRATIUM. 


AMONGST the Pancratiums, of which there are 
several it cultivation, the hardiest undoubtedly 
is Pancratium illyricum, an attractive bulbous 
plant and one too seldom cultivated in the 
open garden. It would not be fair to assert 
that it would withstand the winters of many 
parts of the midlands and North of England 
and Scotland, but there are several mild 
districts, especially near the sea, where this 
plant would flourish and increase. It is a 
good plant in every respect, sending up from 
among its attractive leaves a stout stem which 
bears at its summit a number of fair-sized 
white flowers. These, in addition to the beauty 
of their form and colour, are also deliciously 


fragrant. 
This species is considerably hardier than 
P. maritimum or P. littorale, which are pro- 


bably more resistant to our winters than most 
others, but even these cannot be reckoned 
worth growing in the open, because of their 
tenderness. On the contrary, P. illyricum does 
not always even require the covering of litter 
or ashes which is recommended for it. 

Planted about six inches deep in light, loamy, 
well-drained soil it will withstand the severity 
of an average winter, in all seaside districts at 
least. I know of one famous Scottish garden 
where this Pancratium has been established in 
the open for vears, and where it receives no 
protection whatever. It is best planted as socn 
as the leaves decay in autumn. Offsets may 
be taken off at that time, and some recom- 
mend lifting and replanting the bulbs every 
three or four vears, yet this seems unnecessary 
where they are doing well 


ALLIUM TRIQUETRUM. 


(;ARLICS, beautiful as many of them are, never 
gain high favour in the garden. The odour 
which some of them possess and emit in a 
pronounced way, is not agreeable in the garden. 
Yet, the Alliums include some pretty plants, a 
proportion of which are not so lavish with 
their odour as to be offensive. This is true of 
Allium triquetrum, which in the garden is 
practically odourless, except when touched or 
bruised. It is not a plant that one would 
commend for cutting for the home, pretty as 
it looks when in a small vase. 

It is of most value in groups in the border 
or large rock garden, while it has also been 
employed with advantage in grass and in the 
wild garden. 

The plant grows about one foot high, more 
or less, according to the nature of the soil, and 
has rather pretty and curious triangular stems, 
and drooping white flowers in considerable 
numbers. 

This Allium increases fairly freely from self- 
sown seeds and offsets, but is not so pervasive 
as some of its allies. Bulbs may still be pro- 
cured and planted at a depth of about two 
inches. The plant will thrive in sun or shade, 
and is not fastidious as to the nature of the 
soil, being satisfied with any medium of reason- 
able texture. S. Arnott. 

THE CHINKERICHEE. 

RARELY does a` year pass without one or 
more spikes of the Chinkerichee arriving at 
the offices of the Gard. Chron. Usually the 
spikes are sent by some visitor to South 
Africa to a friend in the British Isles, and the 
latter sends along a specimen for identifica- 
tion, accompanied hy an expression of 
wonderment that flowers so beautiful should 
survive the lorg journey in a postal package 
and that new flowers should appear on the 
spikes for a considerable period when the 
stems have been newly cut and placed in water. 
In most instances the flowers are those of 
the Chinkerichee —- Ornithogalum thyrsoides-—- 
but sometimes spikes of O. lacteum are 
received. On occasion baskets of these 
Ornithogalum flowers have been exported from 
South Africa, and during the past week at 
least one salesman in Covent Garden has 
exposed such flowers for sale. 
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At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, held at Vincent Square on November 
13, Miss I. E. Wright, of Kayhough, Kew, 
exhibited a bowl of flowers of O. thyrsoides 
and O. lacteum; she received the spikes from 
South Africa on October 22, after they had 
experienced a voyage of three weeks in cold 
storage. The accompanying illustration (Fig.119) 
is from a photograph of these same flowers 
taken on November 21, when they were still 
fresh and appeared to be well able to continue 
in good condition for some time to come. 
Both O. thyrsoides and QO. lacteum are in 
cultivation in this country, and though not 
often seen there are obvious and good reasons 
why the cultivation of these bulbous plants 
should be taken up by amateurs. Although 
the popular title of Star of Bethlehem is 
usually assigned to Ornithogalum nutans, this 
name is also applied to O. thyrsoides in 
South Africa. Yet another title is that of 
Viooltje, but this is not so commonly used as 
Chinkerichee, which is but a slight variant on 
the “ Tinterintjes“ of Thunberg’s time. 
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Hemsl. This hybrid has the yellow and penta- 
merous flowers of R. Hugonis with the habit of 
growth and the glandular leaves of R. sericea. 
A detailed analysis of 50 taxonomic characters 
of the hybrid shows the dominance of R. 
Hugonis in 23 and the dominance of R. 
sericea in 19: The remaining 8 characters 
are intermediate between the presumed 
parents. The hybrid was found growing in 
the middle of an extraordinary free-flowering 
bush of the Himalayan R. sericea, Lindl., 
which on account of its habit Major Hurst 
has distinguished as R. sericea, Lindl., f. 


floribunda. This bush is growing in the 
middle of the collection of Rosa species, 
between the Middle Walk and the east 


side of the Pond. In view of the position 
of the hybrid, it is not unlikely that R. 
sericea floribunda was the mother parent. 
The presumed father parent, R. Hugonis, is 
growing a few yards away. This year it was 
observed that at the time these ‘two species 
were in flower ‘together, they were‘ constantly 
visited by the larger kinds of bees, so that 





FIG. LIV—SPIKES OF 


ORNITHOGALUM 
FROM SOUTH AFRICA, 


THE ROSE GARDEN. 





INTERESTING ROSES IN A UNIVERSITY 
GARDEN. 


THE Annual Report of the Botanic Garden 
Syndicate, Cambridge, states that Major C. C. 
Hurst during 1922-1923 has been doing research 
on the genetics and cytology of Rosa. He has 
found a number of distinct forms in the Botanic 
Garden. Two of these are apparently new to 
science, and several seem to be the original types 
of specimens of Lindley and others. Of the 
two new forms one is a pentamerous R. sericea 
Lindl., from the Western Himalayas. It differs 
from the ordinary forms in having, as a rule, five 
petals and sepals instead of the four peculiar to 
the species of the section Sericeae, Crepin. 
Genetically this is an interesting example of 
meristic reversion to the ordinary type of the 
species of the other sections of Rosa. Steps 
have been taken to “bag and self ” a number of 
flowers of this plant in order to ascertain its 
genetic composition. This plant is growing at 
the north-west entrance of the rock garden, and 
has been named provisionally R. sericea, Lindl., 
f. pentamera. The other new form is apparently 
a spontaneous hybrid between the Himalayan 
R. sericea, Lindl., and the Chinese R. Hugonis, 


THYRSOLDES 


AND 0O. LACTEUM IMPORTED 


there was every facility for cross-fertilisation. 
In order to test the postulated parentage of 
this hybrid crosses between these two species 
have been made artificially, both ways. 
Attempts have also been made to breed the 
F2 of this hybrid by selfing and back- 
crossing it with its presumed parents, which, 
if successful, should yield results of genetic 
importance. It is proposed to name this 
new hybrid R. cantabrigiensis. If the above 
parentage is confirmed experimentally the 
hybrid will be not only a specific one 
between R. sericea, Lindl., and R. Hugonis, 
Hemsl., but also a sectional hybrid between 
Sericeae, Crepin and Pimpinellifoliae, DC. 


THE BEST ROSES IN AMERICA. 


One of the largest growers of Roses in 
America for cut blooms considers the variety 
Premier the most profitable and grows 100,000 
plants of it. Columbia comes next, and Mme. 
Butterfly third in quantity, 75,000 plants of 
the former being grown. Milady and Crusader 
are the red sorts cultivated by this firm, 
whilst of white varieties White Killarney and 
White Ophelia are grown, the latter proving 
very good. Mrs. Aaron Ward, Phantom and 
Cecile Brunner are varieties cultivated for 
their small flowers. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, 
DUKE oF Maniponovone Keg ‘Blenheim Palace a 
; Woodstock, Oxon, i 
Cypripedium.—Many plants of this most 
useful genera are past, or nearly past, their 
fiowering period, and the plants, unlike those 
‘of other families of Orchids, may be repotted 
at any season. Those that require repotting 
should he attended to as soon as possible, and 
one of the first to be done is the lovely 
Cypripedium insigne Sandere. Those plants, 
the stock of which it is desired to increase 
-by division, should have the old material 
carefully picked out, to see where the rhizome 
may be best cut through. Care should be 
taken with the roots, but even with the 
greatest care some will be broken. Plants that 
are not to be divided may be potted on, 
should their centres be quite sound and well 
filled up, but if the centres are weak they 
should be picked to pieces, the old dead 
rhizome cut away, the portions placed together 
again and potted in the same-sized pot. I 
do not favour the use of too much loam for 
these Orchids, as I find they develop more 
freely and produce finer flowers when grown 
in a more open compost. The rooting-medium 
I recommend for green-leaved Cypripediums 
consists of equal parts peat and A.I. fibre, 
with live Sphagnum Moss, well mixed together, 
with a small quantity of the best fibrous 
loam carefully placed in the lower layers; if 
it is placed near the surface the loam is likely 
to become dry and hard. These plants, unlike 
many Orchids, require a reasonable amount of 
pot room, and are so easily grown that they 
are to be recommended to anyone who ican 
gvo, them the requisite temperature. Cypri- 
podium plants that have been newly potted 
should be thoroughly cleansed, placed at a warmer 
end of the house, and watered with extreme 
care. ` The compost for potting should be 
neither too wet nor too dry, and should be 
warmed to the same temperature as the house 
before it is used. Light sprayings overhead 
will be beneficial to the plants on all 
favourable occasions, and assist them greatly 
in becoming re-established. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. MESSENGER, Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Esq., 
_ , Wolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 

Early Vines.-—Where it is desired to have ripe 
grapes in May, the vinery should be closed 
forthwith, if the necessary work of pruning, 
etċ., Has been completed. If this has been 
done no: further operations are required beyond 
examining the borders to ascertain if they 
require soaking, and if so give the soil a 
good watering with clear water warmed to 
‘about 80°. In the early stage the vines should 
not be unduly forced; a night temperature 
of 50°, and a day temperature of 55° to 58° 
will suffice until the buds are swelling freely, 
When both the night and day temperatures 
may be a few degrees higher. Thoroughly 
‘damp the rods once or twice daily according 
to: the weather, and promote a moderately 
moist atmosphere by damping the paths and 
other bare spaces. Admit air when the 
weather is favourable, to sweeten tho atmos- 
phero of the house. When the buds are 
swelling freely and evenly the young canes 
whieh have been tied down should be attached 
tothe trellis. Tf the borders are out-of-doors they 
should be covered, preferably, with mild fer- 
menting materials, awd this in turn should 
be covered with spare lights, wood shutters. 
or other material, as a protection against 
anow and rmn. Failing this, cover the border 
with a thwk laver of Oak or Beech leaves, 
and on top of the leaves place a few inches 
of long stable litter, or dried Braeken Fern, 
to prevent the leaves from being blown away. 
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Strawberries.—If early berries are required, a 
batch of plants should be started this month. 
In most cases, a special Strawberry house is out 
of the question ; an early vinery just started is, 
however, suitable for the purpose. If there is a 
mild hot-bed in the house the plants may be 
placed over it, preferably on trellis-work as, 
by leaving a space between the fermenting 
material and the pots, there is less danger of 
the plants being unduly hastened into growth. 
It is essential that growth should be steadily 
maintained from the start to cbtain stout, 
healthy foliage and strong flower spikes. As 
soon as growth becomes active, the plants 
should be removed to a position near the roof- 
glass, either in an early vinery or early Peach 
house. Before taking the plants indoors remove 
any partially-dead leaves, mossy growth, and 
weeds. It is advisable to dip the foliage in an 
insecticide. Ram the soil firmly around the 
edge of the pots, if it is not too wet, other- 
wise defer the operation until the soil is in a 
more suitable condition. Ascertain that the 
drainage is perfect and, if worms are troublesome, 
water the soil with clear lime-wator; this will 
clear out the worms and benefit the plants at 
the same time. Watering should be done with 
great care during the early stage of forcing. 








THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By C. TURNER. Gardener to EMILY, LADY AMPTHILL 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 


Helleborus niger.—Whcere the flowers of this 
plant are appreciated for indoor use the old- 
time plan of covering a few clumps with 
glass to keep the flowers clean should he 
adopted. In the case of a few odd plants, 
a large piece of glass fitted in niches cut in 
four strong sticks and arranged over the 
clumps will suffice, but requirements on a 
larger scale are best met by placing a hand- 
light or movable frame over several roots. 
Fresh air circulating about the plants is 
necessary at all times, except in frost-bound 
days. The Christmas Rose responds well to 
gentle forcing but lifting and forcing the 
plants is unnecessary if the method described 
above is followed. A good place for planting 
Helleborus is among hardy Ferns under the 
shade;of trees, the lower branches of which 
have been removed so that the shade is not 
too dense 

Fruiting Crabs.—-Notwithstanding the great 
ornamental value of these trees, their merits 
do not meet with the recognition in gardens 
which is their due. In my opinion the 
decorative value of the flowers in spring and 
of the fruits in autumn easily eclipse that of 
some of the more wiclely-planted flowering 
shrubs. These Crabs are equally free in 
fruiting as in flowering, and the inclusion of 
a few specimens in any garden cannot be 
other than a perennial source of pleasure, and 
also of utility if the fruits are used for the making 
of Crab-Apple jelly. The planting of these 
trees may be done now, and an open space in 
the woodland or pleasure ground, or the back 
of large flower borders suggest themselves as 
suitable sites for planting. The varieties John 
Downie and Dartmouth should be included 
in a collection of the best sorts. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 
By JOHN COUTTS, Assistant Curator, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

Stephanotis floribunda.— Where this sweet- 
scented climber is grown the present is a 
suitable time to thin the plant of weak or 
old shoots that are not required. At the same 
time cleanse the plant thoroughly if it is 
infested with mealy buy. 

Clivia..--Plants of Clivia that have been kept 
in a cool house and fairly dry at the root, 
will now respond to gentle warmth. A portion 
of the stock may be placed in a house having 
a temperature of 5 to 60, giving the plants 
more Water at the roots than hitherto. Well 
established plants with plenty of roots will be 
benefited by frequent applications of diluted 
hquid manure or soot water. Clivias succeed 
very well planted out in beds or borders in a 
cool conservatory, 
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Eucharis grandiflora (syn. amazonica).—This 
beautiful stove plant was at one time common 
in gardens, but is now seldom cultivated. 
Plants that have been rested in a house 
having a low temperature and kept somewhat 
dry at the roots, may now be introduced to 
a warm house, affording them more water at 
the roots, and, if possible, plunging the pots 
in a hot-bed. This plant needs a very warm 
temperature, but at this season 65° to 7° is 
sufficient warmth. When in good condition 
the Eucharis should be fed liberally with 
liquid manure, which will give strength and 
substance to the flower scapes. This plant is 
often reputed to be difficult to cultivate sue. 
cessfully; failure is usually due to exhaustion 
by over-flowering and drying off the plants 
too severely. The plant is an evergreen, and 
if a rest is considered necessary, it is best 
given by keeping the plants slightly dryer at 
the roots and growing them in a slightly 
lower temperature. The Eucharis succeeds 
very well when planted out in beds, with 
bottom heat at command. They are subject 
to attacks of mealy bug and thrips, and 
should be kept clean of these pests by 
sponging them on frequent occasions. Other 
beautiful and desirable species are E. candida, 
E. Sanderi, E. subdentata and the hybrid 
E. Stevensii. 


Hydrangea paniculata var. grandiflora.— This 
hardy Hydrangea is very useful for growing 
in pots, as it may be had in flower during 
the late spring and early summer. To obtain 
the best results, young, strong-growing plants 
are essential. They should be potted forth- 
with to allow time for them to becom>s estab- 
lished at the roots before they are taken 
indoors for forcing. After potting they should 
be stood out-of-doors, plunging the pots to 
their rims in ashes or packing around them 
with hay. As the plants produce their flowers 
on the ends of the current year’s growth, 
they should be pruned hard back when they 
are introduced to the forcing house. They 
are best brought on slowly in an intermediate 
temperature of about 50°. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH. Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


Asparagus. — This vegetable forces readily, 
and, although the stems are not so good 
flavoured as those cut from the open beds, 
they are very acceptable at a time when 
fresh vegetables are scarce. Heated frames 
may be used for the purpose, if desired, but 
frames over hot-beds made of leaves and 
stable litter are preferable, as the warmth 
from these fermenting materials is accom- 
panied by plenty of moisture. The materials 
should be well mixed, two parts of leaves 
to one of litter, and well trodden as the 
bed is formed. Allow a space of about two 
feet around the outsides of the frames m 
order to have room for placing fresh manure 
and leaves as linings to conserve the heat. 
Place a little rough material in the frames, 
and, on this, spread three or four inches of 


old potting soil mixed with fresh loam, and 
evenly all 


then place the Asparagus roots 

over the surface, just touching cach other. 

Cover the plants with about four w o! 
ater 


fine soil and press them down lightly. 
the plants with tepid water, using a rosed can, 
then place the lights in position, and keep 
the frame close except on bright mornings 
when a little air should be admitted. The 
warmth from the bed should be alowed to 
decline before placing the crowns on the 
soil. The condition of the hot-bed may be 
determined by using a plunging thermometer 
or a stiek will answer the purpose, IE es 
amined every day, one may soon determine 
when jt will be safe to plant. Very little 
moisture will be needed by this method ol! 
forcing, but if a heated frame is employed. it 
will be advisable to damp the surface ol the 
bel with a syringe each afternoon, a 
especially in parts near to the water Pip 
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Plants in Frames.—-Attend closely to Lettuces 
‘and Endive growing in frames, admitting air 
on all possible occasions. Damp will do most 
damage now, therefore do not water the plants 
unless moisture is necessary, and then only 
on bright mornings when the weather is not 
excessively cold. Even in severe weather, a 
little air should be admitted some time during 
the day to counteract excessive damp. 
Autumn-sown Cauliflowers that are being 
wintered in frames should be well protected 
in the event of severe frosts, and given air 
whenever possible. Keep the surface soil 
stirred between the plants, and water the 
plants sparingly. 

General Remarks.— Endeavour to get as much 
ground dug or trenched as weather permits, 
us it is very helpful to have so much of this 
kind of work done as possible before the New 
Year. In frosty weather ground to be trenched 
may be covered with a good thickness of 
stable litter to prevent it becoming too hard 
to dig. On no account should snow be dug in. 
In bad weather much may be done to relieve 
pressure of work later. Pea and Bean sticks 
may be sharpened and sorted into different 
lengths; labels of different sizes made, and all 
tools examined and well cleaned and greased. 
Mach member of the staff should have his own 
tools, and be responsible for their proper upkeep. 
Boxes may be made for pricking out seedling 
vegetables. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By A. J. HARTLESS, Gardener to Major J. F. HARRISON. 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 

The Training of Fruit Trees.—Fan-trained 
trees are usually of three types, those having 
a stem 5 feet to 6 feet tall, or they may have 
stems 3 feet high, and those which have radiat- 
ing shoots starting about 1 foot from the ground. 
Peaches, Apricots, Plums, Cherries and Necta- 
rines are trained in this form. Espalier, or 
horizontally trained trees, may also have a long 
stem with three or more tiers of shoots trained 
horizontally ; cordons may have from one to 
five main stems. These, and especially the 
toasting-fork type, are very useful for growing 
on wire fences. The oblique single cordon is 
also useful for this purpose; Pears are often 
grown under this system of training. In 
gardens of restricted areas espalier and cordon 
Apple and Pear trees are the most useful, 
and these types of trees are valuable in larger 
gardens for growing on walls and fences. In 
large gardens the bulk of the Apple trees 
should be of bush form in a plantation by 
themselves and not dotted over the garden. 
The gridiron or fork-shaped method of training 
$ suitable in the case of Gooseberries and 
Currants when trained on walls. The usual 
distance at which Apples and Pears are 
planted is 12 feet by 12 feet, but for Apple 
Blenheim Pippin the distance should be in- 
creased. If on the crab stock, large-growing 
varieties should have a distance of 18 feet by 
I8 feet. These may include Bramley’s Seedling, 
Newton Wonder, Bismarck, Warner’s King, 
Prince Albert and Lord Grosvenor. If Cherries 
are grown in bush form, the trees should be 
planted together where protection from birds, 
in some form, can be provided. Pyramidal- 
shaped trees are not often planted; this 
style is usually adopted in the case of Pears. 

'g8 are usually fan-trained, and are only 
suitable for growing on warm walls. Notwith- 
standing Figs will grow in almost any kind 
of soil, the ground should not be very rich or 
the trees will make too much wood growth. 
The rooting medium for Figs should be re- 
stricted and the soil about their roots made 
very firm. The object is to obtain short- 
jointed, well-ripened shoots. 


Orchard Trees.—Orchard trees are usually of 
Standard form. Their pruning consists in 
thinning out the branches, to let in air and 
sap all growths that cross others should also 

© removed, and all saw cuts pared smooth with 
Aai knife and the surface painted with 

r, e removal of large trees with a ball of 


soi] may be undertaken at any time when the 
Weather is open, 7 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM BERYL. 


Mr. W. J. STABLES, gardener to Clive Cookson, 
Esq., Nether Warden, Hexham-on-Tyne, sends a 
flower of this beautiful cross between: O. Uro- 
Skinneri splendens and O. Amethyst, flower- 
ing on a plant acquired at the dispersal of Mr. 
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Phillip’s seedlings. It was first flowered and 
named by Messrs. Charlesworth,& Co. The flower, 
which adheres closely to the O. Uro-Skinnert 
parent, but is on a much larger scale and darker in 
colour, has the sepals heavily blotched with dark 
claret-purple, the petals being densely spotted 
with a lighter tint. The broad front of the lip, 
which is circular in outline, has a white 
ground closely spotted, like the petals, 
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-35 
with’ mauve-purple, the base having a pro- 
minent yellow . crest on a purple ground. 
The column, is white with purple markings. 
It is one of the darkest and best of the 
O. Uro-Skinneri crosses. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPINDIA. 


C. J. Lucas, Esq., Warnham Court, Horsham 
(gr. Mr. Duncan), sends a first flower of a cross 
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between O. crispum var. Rossendale and O. 
Empress of India, which promises to develo) 
into a very distinct, large-flowered Odonto- 
glossum of the lighter-coloured section. The 
flower is nearest to the crispum parent; the 
ground is white with red blotches and a 
cluster of purplish lines in the middle of the 
petals. The lip is white, crimped at the margin 
and has rose-purple spots round the yellow crest, 
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MEMORIAL TO 


SIR ISAAC BAYLEY BALFOUR. 
Dire e his thirty-four years’ tenure of 


the office of Regius Keeper of the 

Royal Botanic Garden at Edinburgh, 
the late Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour won the 
respect and regard of so many individuals 
that a spontaneous desire to honour his 
memory made itself evident soon after his 
death. 

As often happens at such times, suggestions 
were mooted for memorials of various kinds, 
and there were not a few who felt that the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden itself afforded as 
appropriate a monument as could be found 
to the distinguished savant who made it 
what it is to-day. As, however, there are 
obvious difficulties in permanently linking 
the name of a particular Director with a 
National Garden, some other form of memorial 
had to be sought. Propcsals were made for 
an architectural monument to be placed in 
the Inverleith Garden; for a triennial lecture- 
ship on the lines of the Masters Memorial 
Lecture Fund, administered by the Royal 
Horticultural Society; and for the foundation 
of a scholarship at Edinburgh University. 

Sir Isaac Balfour’s views on the subject 
of architectural monuments precluded the 
adoption of any proposal of the kind, and 


it seemed doubtful if either of the other 
proposals would be of sufficiently tangible 
character to command wide support. In 


these circumstances, a happy solution of the 
difficulty has been proposed by some of Sir 
Isaacs’ friends, and the more appropriately, 
because it will bring to fruition a scheme 
he himself suggested some years ago. It 
is nothing less than the enclosure and conse- 
cration to Sir Isaac Balfour’s memory of an 
area in a wild but accessible district, where 
the natural Orders of plants in which he 
was more particularly interested, may be 
grown in a natural way. Sir Isaac’s interest 
in the: botanical explorations which have 
been ‘going on in Western China and the 
confines of Tibet for more than twenty 
‘years, and the brilliant service he rendered 
to botanical science and practical horticulture 
in the enumeration and classification of the 
results of those explorations are well known; 
but it is not so well known that several 
vears ago, when he realised the almost 
illimitable extent of the mountain flora of 
Western China and particularly of the Rhodo- 
dendron genus, which was—and still is—in 
process of discovery, Sir Isaac conceived the 
idea of forming a plant sanctuary or reserve 
in some district where the flora in question 
could be grown under wild conditions, not, of 
course, approximating to those of their 
native land—for that is impossible—but as 
fivourable to them as we can hope for in 
Great Britain. 

Sir Isaac realised better than nost the 
limitations of space, climate, and soil imposed 
upon the cultivators at the Inverleith Garden, 
and was aware that there are areas on the 
west side of Scotland where those limitations 
are profoundly modified, even if they exist 
at all. When he first conceived the idea, 
the pre-occupations of the War compelled him 
to lay it aside, but it was seldom out of 
his mind, and some years ago he revived 
the project and had gone so far on the 
road towards the execution of it, as to 
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examine the suitability of more than one 
area, and to interest a few friends in it. 

By that time, however, his over-taxed 
strength was failing him and he found himself 
unable to take further official part in the 
scheme. But the seed he had sown bore 
fruit, andgthough he never lived to see the 
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FIG. 121. THE BURN IN THE 
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fulfilment of the project he had so much at 
heart, it gave him unfeigned satisfaction | to 
learn from the Forestry Commission, soon 
after his retirement, that subject to arrangement 


with the Office of Works, the Department 
responsible for the administration of the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden, the Commis- 


sioners proposed to place at the disposal of 
his successor an area in Glenbranter Forest 
which it was thought would meet the require- 
ments he had laid down. It is this area, 
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which, thanks to a happy inspiration, it is 
now proposed to dedicate to Sir Isaac Bayley 
Balfour’s memory. To the end Sir Isaac took 
a keen interest in the Commissioners’ plan, and 
assuredly nothing could have pleased him more 
than to know that his suggestion of a sanctuary for 
Western Chinese plants wasahout to be carried out. 


— J 
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BAYLEY BALFOUR MEMORIAL 


AT GLENBRANTER. 


Sit Isaac always held that the Reservation, 
as we may call it, should be worked in 
conjunction with the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden, the latter being drawn upon for the 
raw material in the shape of plants an: the 
skilled superintendence necessary for their 
arrangement, planting, etc. The Reservation 
in turn would provide the Regius Keeper 
and the Forestry Commission with a valuable 
testing ground, and at the same time furnish 
students and the cause of botany and horti- 
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culture in general with first-hand information 
such as could hardly be obtained elsewhere 
in Great Britain, at any rate, in a ring fence. 

It is satisfactory to know that Sir Isaac’s 
successor in the office of Regius Keeper, 
Professor Wright Smith, considers that the 
proposed site of the Bayley Balfour Memorial 
Garden is admirably adapted to the purpose, 
and that his opinion is shared by Sir Isaac’s 
old pupil, Mr. George Forrest, whose epoch 
making pionecr work in Western China will 
provide Glenbranter with material for years to 
come. 


The total -reage of the area it is pro- 
posed to allocate to the Memorial is about 
fifty. In one part of it, a burn has cut for 


itself a gorge through which the water cascades 
into boiling “‘cauldrons ** (Fig. 121). On each 
side of the gorge is a thin Oak wood (Fig. 120), 
providing an ideal situation for many of the 
Chinese Rhododendrons, and there could hardly 
be a more happy home than the banks of the 
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VIG, 122. GLENBRANTER: 


VIEW FROM THE 
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the genera growing in the area, to furnish it 
with a small library of botanical books of 
reference and to place in it a simple memorial 
tablet to Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour. 

Sir Isaac Balfour probably did more than 
any other man of his generation in the cause 
of botany and horticulture. His Masters 
Memorial Lecture, ‘‘Some Problems of Propa- 
gation ‘’—a classic of its kind--has_ brought 
light to many who were groping in the dark 
over the interesting problems the author 
illuminated in his famous paper. His insis- 
tence on the priaciple that it is the duty of 
the director of a national garden to assist the 
practice of horticulture to the best of his 
power, and his broad-minded application of 
the principle during his reign at the Edin. 
burgh Botanic Gardens, were of immense 
practical service to professional and amateur 
gardeners all over the country. A more 
generous. giver could hardly be conceived, 
nor a more accessible holder of a public office. 


UPPER PART OF THE 
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Flora of Moray, but having on its title page 
the following inscription. ‘‘ Collectanea for a 
Flora of Moray; or a List of the Phano- 
gamous Plants and Ferns hitherto Found 
Within the Provence. Elgin. Printed by Alex. 
Russell, Courant Office, 1839.” 

The Horticultural Directory and Year Book 
for 1923, refers to the time when this Flora 
appeared as ‘‘the dawn of what is commonly 
termed the scientific age,” and we have only 
to read the following paragraph from the 
descriptive preface, written perhaps twenty 
years before Charles Darwin’s name was 
publicly identified with the science of evolu- 
tion, to admit that Dr. Gordon already 
understood tha environment had some de- 
finite influence on the origin of species :— 

Dr. Gordon is dealing with the Meadow Oat- 
grass, and writes, “In a few spots within the 
Provence such as Craighelkie, near Gominloul, 
where the beds of limestone subordinate to 
the primary stratified formations crops out, 
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GARDEN, LOOKING SOUTH, ACROSS GLEN SHELLISH, TO BEINN BHEAG (2,029 FEET), 


burn for many of the Primula family of 
which Sir Isaac Balfour was master. The 
ground is true forest soil, with a generous 


accumulation of humus; and here and there 
deposits of peat The climate has the mild 
humidity so characteristic of the atmosphere 
of the west coast of Scotland, and frosts are 
rare, As is clear from the accompanying 
reproductions of splendid photographs made by 
Sir John Maxwell, who has done so much to 
bring the Memorial garden into shape, Glen- 
branter is set amid magnificent scenery (Fig. 
122), and it would be difficult to find a site 
more entirely appropriate to the objects Sir 
Isaac Balfour had in view. 

Glenbranter is about fifteen miles north of 
Dunoon on the Clyde; it is between Loch 
Goil and Loch Fyne, and lies a little to the 
north-west of Loch Eck. It is easily reached 
from Dunoon, or one can go to it by road 
from Glasgow via Arrochar, av the head of 
Loch Long. 

lt is hoped to erect a modest rest-house for 
the use of students and others interested in 


There can hardly be many persons seriously 
interested in botany or horticulture who, at 
one time or another, have not derived 
pleasure or benefit from Sir Isaac Balfour's 
work. They will assuredly weleome the oppor- 


tunity of paying a tribute to his memory 
by helping on what is certainly the most 
appropriate kind of memorial imaginable — 


Cilenbranter. 





DR. GORDON OF BIRNIE. 


THe Northern Scot and Morayshire Express 
for April 20 of this year contained an 
account of a dedication ceremony held 
in the Birnie Parish Church, for the purpose 
of perpetuating the memory of the late Rev. 
George Gordon, LL.D. Students of botany 
interested in the flora of the northern coun- 
ties of Scotland will remember Dr. Gordon 
as the author and compiler of a little book 
of some fifty pages, popularly known as the 





there is occasionally to be found several species 
of plants whose range is evidently circum- 
scribed within the influence of the calcareous 
soil. Avena pratensis seems confined to soils 
of this nature, changing its habit as the pro- 
vortion of their ingredients differs ; where there 
is a Superabundance of limy matter the plant 
often assumes a glaucous and rigid appear- 
ance, which has probably originated the A. 
alpina, and causes it still to hold a place as 
a distinct species.” 

There are 724 species in the catalogue of 
Moray plants, of which “sixty-five are doubt- 
fully native and seventy certainly introduced.” 
Arranged in the artificial classification of 
Linnaeus, the system then in use, ‘but as 
showing that botanical taxonomy was under- 
going a change, they apperr further on in 
the book generically grouped in almost ` the 
same sequence as in the Natural System of 
the present day. 

In 1839 there were growing in Morayshire the 
following plants of interest {to horticulture :— 
at the Castle of , Old Duffus, Parictariu 
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officinalis, Anchusa sempervirens, Berberis 
vulgaris, Prunus domestica, Arum maculatum; 
Humulus Lupulus and Scolopendrium vulgare , 
Elgin Cathedral had Verbasum Thapsus; 
Cheiranthus Cheiri, and Malva rotundifolia, 
ut Spynie Castle were Hordeum murinum; at 
Pluscarden Priory, Papaver somniferum; at 
Kinloss Abbey, Atropa Belladona; at Drainie 
Manse was Datura Stramonium and in the 
Churchyard Carduus acanthoides; on a wall 
near Greyfriars, Elgin, was Sedum reflexum ; 
at Innes House grew Eunoymus europaeus, and 
at Gordon Castle and its vicinity, Ligustrum 
vulgare, Epimedium alpinum, Pulmonaria 
officinalis, Symphytum tuberosum, Galanthus 
nivalis, Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus, Convallaria 
majalis and C. multiflora, Spiraea salicifolia, 
Meconopsis cambrica, Hieracium aurantiacum, 
Kuphorbia dulcis, and Salix Russelliana, and on 
the garden wall Linaria Cymbalaria. The 
“doubtfully native” but highly - poisonous 
Conium maculatum was common in the 
churchyards of Spynie, Duffus, and Drainie. 

As showing the interest taken in what might 
be called practical field botany, of the thirty 
or so names of those associated with Dr. 
Gordon and who are given credit for collecting 
particular species, ten of them were men of 
university education, seven ministers, and two 
doctors. With his personal knowledge of the 
climate, he claimed that “In Moray there are 
examples of all the Regions described in the 
Geography of British Plants, whether tested by 
its temperature or its plants (indigenous or 
exotic). In his opinion, the Flat, or How, 
of Moray is in every sense the “Region of 
the Plains,” and, no doubt, it is this same 
“ Region” to which a correspondent of The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of July 28 refers when he 
singles out the Moray Firth as one of the 
‘relatively mild” and “specially favoured dis- 
tricts ’ of the east Coast of Britain. 

At the dedication service referred to, a brief 
reference was made to Dr. Gordon's high 
standing in the field of science, and it has 
occurred to me that readers of The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle might be interested in him and this 
little book which has now seen eighty-five 
vears of useful service. George Fraser, Ucluelet, 
British Columbia, Canada. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


THREE GOOD COOL GREENHOUSE 
CLIMBERS. 

I HAVE often been asked for a list of the 
best ‘elimbers for a cool greenhouse or con- 
servatory. There are few plants that are 
sufficiently robust to withstand the deleterious 
atmosphere in gardens in close proximity to 
large towns, yet a few evergreen climbers are 
suitable for the purpose. These are grown for 
their foliage alone, and may be highly 
recommended provided the temperature of the 
house does not fall below 35° to 40° in winter. 
Amongst them is Vitis (syu. Cissus) antarctica, 
and Vitis (syn. Cissus) rhombifolia. Although now 
classed with Vitis, Cissus is the title best known 
to most gardeners. ‘There are not many species 
of Cissus that have any pretension to beauty 
suitable for cool treatment or for decorative 


purposes with the exception of the two 
mentioned. C. discolor, a free growing species 
with purplish leaves that are beautifully 


marked with white, and shaded pink, needs a 
stove temperature, and is not a success ina 
wool house. These two cool-house species 
were in great demand during the seventies and 
eighties of the last century and were grown 
largely for decorative purposes, for furnishing 
the pillars and rafters of cool greenhouses. 
‘They were also much used for house decoration, 
for screening fire-places, ete., as the foliage 
remains fresh and bright over a very long 
time, but of late years they seem almost to be 
lost to cultivation and forgotten. They are 
both of the easiest culture and cuttings formed 
of half-ripenecd shoots root freely m a hand- 
light or frame with slight bottom heat. 
During the summer the plants may be grown 
with scarcely any fire-heat; they should be 
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kept shaded from the bright rays of the sun, 
and given plenty of moisture. As pot specimens 
they make useful decorative plants, and when 
planted out they grow so freely as to soon 
cover bare walls and pillars of cool green- 
houses. There are few evergreen climbers 
more suitable for withstanding fogs. C. ant- 
arctica is a most useful species: it is a quick- 
climber or 


growing, ornamental, evergreen 
twiner. C. rhombifolia is distinct from 
C. antarctica; the trifoliate leaves are dark 


green and of graceful habit; it is a fine 
decorative plant and most distinct. Both 
species are admirably adapted for situations 
where vigorous climbers are required. The 
flowers on each are inconspicuous. Both 
may be grown into handsome specimen plants 
by placing two to three plants in a large 
receptacle and training the shoots upright 
on strong sticks or poles; they will soon form 
good specimens and may be placed in any 
vacant position with good effect either in the 
conservatory or dwelling house. The most 
suitable soil for these plants is a mixture of 
good turfy loam, leaf mould or fibrous peat, 
and silver sand added. Both species are 
quite exceptionately immune to attacks by 
insects. Svringing them two or three times 
dailv is beneficial during the summer. When 
well rooted and growing freely the plants need 
liberal supplies of water, and plenty of drainage 


should be provided to prevent the soil 
becoming sour. 
Another beautiful evergreen climber not 


often met with at the present day is Ruseus 
androgynus. This is an elegant, quiek-growing 
climber, most suitable for growing in a Jarge 
greenhouse or conservatory, and one of the 
most useful plants for covering rafters and 
roofs of a large house. It forms masses of 
lustrous, bright green foliage, and is of rapil 
growth, especially when planted out in a cool, 
moist part of the house and kept shaded from 
the direct rays of the sun. When planted 
permanently in a large house, strong specimens 
should be selected and set in a hole 3 feet to 
4 feet across and about 3 feet decp, with 
plenty of drainage material in the bottom of 
the hole. Remove the unsuitable soil and 
substitute a mixture of good, turfy loam and 
fibrous peat or leaf mould in equal parts with 
silver sand added; manure is not necessary. 
The plant does well if afforded 
treatment to that given to Lapageria rosea. 
The error of deep planting should be guarded 
against. Cover the crown of the plant with 


about 3 inches to 4 inches of soil, and water 
the roots freely during the summer, when the 
plant has. started into growth. A beautiful 


specimen'of this plant grew for many years 
in the corridor to the Kings Road entrance 


to the Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, against. 


the wall in a shady position, and was the 
admiration of visitors on account of its neat 
growth and dark green foliage. The plant was 
given very little attention, ard often during 
the winter the temperature of the corridor fell 
to freezing point. ‘The plant produces its 
flowers and fruits on the leaf-like expansions 
of the stem. It thrives fairly well out-of-doors 
in warm and sheltered situations where it is 
protected from severe frost. John Heal, V M.H. 


BIGNONITA GRANDIFLORA. 


aprre 


THis plant (see page 273). is quite hardy on 
a south wall as far north as Belvoir Castle, 
Grantham. but it does not flower there every 
vear. Like some other flowering shrubs., this 
Bignonia flowers on wood of the current year's 
growth, which needs to be produced early and 
well ripened. There are many places south 
of London where it would succeed in warm 
summers. The finest plant I have seen was 
growing at Andover, in the bot and dry 
summer of 1921. It was trained roughly over 
an old shed and was nearly twenty feet across. 
The roots were restricted but were near the 
bed of a stream and had not suffered from 
the drought. The plant was almost covered 
with the beautiful flowers and formed one of 
the finest specimens of flowering shrubs I have 
seen, W. H. Divers, V.M.H. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


— a 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE, 


ALTHOUGH Helleborus niger is 
hardy it is best to give the plant a little 
protection beforo the flowers open. This may 
take the form of a cold frame placed over 
the plant and the lights mav be placed in 
position when much rain or frost is expected, 
A single plant may be covered with a bottom. 
less box, with a shect of glass placed on the 
top of the box cach night; and in very cold 
weather a mat should be used, removing this 
early the following morning. 

The Christmas Rose resents root disturbance. 
but where there is ample stock a few plants may 
be potted in November to produce extra fine 
flowers for Christmas decoration. After these 
pot plants have flowered they may be broken 
into pieces with about three leaves attached to 
each to increase the stock. Planted eighteen 
inches apart each way, they will grow into 
large clumps. 

The Christmas Rose requires a deep, rich, 
loamy soil, and one containing plenty of leai- 
mould and well-decayved manure. It always 
pays to form a special bed on the north side 
of a hedge or wall that may be covered easily 
with a frame or handlight in winter. 

The plants are also very effective in clumps i 
a sheltered part of the garden, or when grown 
in woodland borders. 

They should be top-dressed annually with 
decayed manure and given plenty of water in 
dry weather. 

Helleborus niger is the best known species, 
and bears white flowers from December to March, 
H. juvernis has very fine white flowers, and 
blooms during the same period, but is not so 
hardy as the former. 

The Lenten Kose is often confused with tle 
Christmas Rose, but the flowering period of 
this plant is from January to April. There are 
several kinds including H. atrorubens, deep 
purple; H. caucasicus, pale green, and Duchess 
of Cleveland, rose-lilac. W Miller, Warley, 
Essew. 


perfectly 





THE MIXED FLOWER BORDER. 


A CHARMING tower border is one composed 
of the various sections of flowers —perennials. 
biennials, annuals, fibrous and bulbous, H 
may be of any size, long or short, narrow or 
wide, and according to these dimensions 
furnished with suitable plants, u narrow bor- 
der askmg for plants of dwarfer habit than those 
of a wide border. Hollyhocks and other tail 
plants which add to the dignity and good 
effect of the latter are quite unsuitable for the 
other. 

A vast amount of pleasure may be obtained 
from a border of this kind, if arranged » 
that a choice selection of springfowerng 
plants commences the year, and ts followed on 
until latest autumn, with the added pleasure 
of a changing group of colours, as for instance. 
of vellow. blue and red in spring, blue in the 
time of Delphinnuns, yellow again later, andl 
a change to shades of rose, mauve and white 
later still. There is, in fact, no end to the 
combinations that with forethought may þe 
worked out. 

But one must be careful in the choice ¢! 
material, of which there is probably an over 
abundance, and, moreover, in the case of choice 
annuals, one must be sure that the colour 
are true, which frequently means the saving ol 
one’s own seeds. The soil, too, needs atten 
tion, for unless it is kept quite fertile, not all 
the plants will eome up to expectation. On 
that account I have for a long period lifted 
all but a few plants in the latest autumni 
cultivated the ground, adding rotted dung. 
and re-planting the roots immediately behind 
the diggers. By this treatment, too, the 
arrangement ! ay be altered every year, thus 
adding to the pleasure one expects; for change 
is always pleasing. Again, in April or early 
May a top-dressing of artificials or of pigeon 
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manure or soot is worth consideration. ae 
ling the border as soon as it ee noun in 
spring is to be commended. The plants grow 
far better 2 
is less obvious in its effects, and, of course, 
a hoe must be run through the surface to 
at once render it smooth, and produce a 
loose buffer against the dry arr. 

Should a hedge of any kind form the back 
of the border, the roots must be cut close in 
every year at the annual digging, and the same 
with Box edging, if that material is employed. 

I consider the main bulk of the plants 
should be herbaceous perennials, the positions 
occupied by spring-flowering bulbs being filled 
later with annuals, biennials and choice florists’ 
flowers. The first essential of all sections used 
is, of course, pure and beautiful colouring, 
and while that is kept in view in the case 
of perennials, one may strain a point anc 
find a place for interesting plants whose con- 
tribution to colour is nil. Examples of such 
are Eryngium pandanifolium, Euphorbia Lathy- 
rus and Southernwood. They detract nothing 
from the general good effect, and they add 
considerably to its interest. On the contrary, 
there are some valuable plants such as Paeonies 
and Funkias that I would grow elsewhere, and 
Irises to some extent also, finding places how- 
ever for Iris reticulata, I. sibirica alba and I. 
pallida dalmatica. Similarly with Phloxes, 
many of which, beautiful as they are, should 
be disposed by themselves, confining those for 
our border to a very select choice of which 
the old P. paniculata alba is by far the best. 
Naturally some of the colours detract from 
rather than enhance the beauty of the compo- 
sition, and it may be stated that should this 
happen—and almost certainly it will—if any 
plant on flowering is discovered minimising the 
beauty of the border it should be removed 
and its place filled with a plant suitable to the 
position and its associates. R. P. Brotherston. 


(To be continued.) 





ALPINE GARDEN. 


_ RANUNCULUS AMPLEXICAULIS. 

THE Stem-clasping Crowfoot, Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis, is one of the best members of 
the family in every respect. It is so easily 
cultivated and so accommodating in the 
natter of soil and position that almost every 
flower lover who has a border or rockery can 
find a place Where the plant will flourish and 
flower. It seems to prefer a rich, fairly stiff 
soil. In such a rooting medium it grows tall 
and strong, but in lighter and drier soil it 
will not live and flower so contentedly. It is 
a pretty, erect-growing plant varying from 
6 to 12 inches in height, according to. the 
nature of the soil and the amount of moisture 
Present. It has somewhat narrow leaves 
Which clasp the stems at their bases. The 
White flowers are of good size for the plant 
and of much beauty. They appear in spring 
and summer, and in favourable conditions the 
plant will last in bloom for some considerable 
tine. In the Alpine garden this Crowfoot 
should be planted on a level spot not too 
high: up the rockery. It is | mereased by 
division, and also by seeds when the latter 
can be procured, but these are slow in ger- 
minating. S. Arnott. l 


<  ERYTHRAEA MASSONII. 
3 l'ais is a most charming diminutive Alpine 
ate Azores. The plant revels in sandy 
i * ne produces a profusion of bright pink 

oss9oms on slender stems not more than 
4 inches high. Plants L saw at Southend-on- 
ee this summer, although in full exposure to 
ree were well furnished with blossom. 
t artial shade is, however, beneficial to the plant, 
and it grows best in well-drained, sandy soil. 


i POTENTILLA AUREA. 
TE eerie AUREA 18 a most beautitul and 
k me dwart-growing Alpine for the 
sue l Fhe close tufts ol foliage are in 
ae reely studded with rich eanary-yellow 
Owers that have an orange zone. It is a 
Very effective Alpine. W. L. 


n firm than in loose soil, drought 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


BRANCHES OF SHRUBS FOR DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES. 


DURING rerent years a good deal of attention 
has been paid to the production of long, 
slender growths of various trees and shrubs 


for room decoration, used either alone or 
with flowers. In some cases the branches 
are used in autumn for their coloured 
foliage, but in others they are cut indis- 
eriminately, whether the leaves are green or 
coloured. For autunin effect the kinds with 


large leaves are most popular, but for general 
uso small foliage and graceful habit are the 
points sought after. 

To produce suitable branches it is necessary 


to cultivate plants solely for this purpose, 
the object being to obtain, long, elegant 
growths bearing healthy leaves and few or 


no side branches. To effect this the plants 
should be given rich soil and they must be 
cut down annually in the same way that 
Willow is cut down for basket-meaking. 
The plants are placed fairly closely together 


in nursery borders and are cut to within 
an inch or two of the ground line in 
February or March. Only those kinds that 


break freely after being cut down are worth 
using, and, as the method of cultivation is 
an exhaustive one, the plants should þe 
fed liberally, and as soon as they show signs 
of exhaustion they should) be replaced by 
young stock. Considerable numbers of shrubs 


and some trees lend themselves to this 
method of cultivation. Notable amongst 


shrubs there are Spiraea prunifoha fore pleno, 
N. arguta, S. Thunbergi, Tamarix pentandra, 
T. gallica, and T. tetranda, Prunus japonica 
flore pleno, Colutea arborescens, Cornus alba 
var. Spacthiu, C. alba sibirica variegata, 
Prunus Pissardii, Stephanandra flexuosa, Acer 
palmatum and Kerria japonica. [n addition, 


the evergreen Berberis Aquifolium is a very 
useful shrub for cutting during winter, for 
the leaves take on effective shades of red 


and bronze. 

Amongst trees and shrubs with larger foliage 
than those already mentioned, there are 
Quercus coccinea, Q. rubra, Acer platanoides, 
A. Negundo vars. nurca and variegata, Sweet 
Chestnut, Liquidambar styraciflua, the Common 
Beech, and the purple-leaved Beech, Paul- 
ownia imperialis and Ailanthus glandulosa. 
The last two are not very useful for coloured 
folage, but they form very large handsome 
leaves on stems six feet high, which are 
valuable where bold effects) are desired in 
large rooms. The Paulownia has leaves 
two feet across and the Ailanthus produces 
foliage three feet long. 

The same method of cultivation may be 
practised with certain kinds of shrubs in order 
that long, wand-like branches of flowers may, 
be cut in spring or early summer, for the 
plants may be foreed or allowed to bloom 
naturally. For this purpose a few good 
plants are Prunus japonica var. flore pleno, 
Prunus triloba var. flore pleno, Spiraea arguta, 
Deutzia gracilis, Spiraea prunifolia flore pleno, 
Philadelphus Lemoine: and others of the same 
group, and Kerria Japonica flore pleno. 

Stil another group of shrubs that may be 
vrown on the same principal is that charac- 
terised by brightly coloured bark. Of these, 
Salix vitellina with yellow bark; the Cardinal 
Willow with red bark: Salix daphnoides with 
bluish or glaucous bark; Cornus alba and its 
varieties, with red bark; Leveesteria formosa, 
with green bark; the Phihidelphuses, with 
brown bark, and Stephanandra flexuosa. with 
brown bark, may all be easily grown and 
effectively used for room decoration m winter. 
These coloured-stemmed shrubs are not often 
seen in markets, although there is something 
to be said for their inclusion amongst the 
subjects used for room decoration. 

Gardeners who are called upon to supply 


large quantities of flowers and foliage for 
indoor decoration, would do well to set aside 


a pieco of ground for the cultivation of orna- 
mental foliage that may be cut at any time 
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without thought of whether a good plant is 


being injured or not. .When branches are 
wanted and they are cut from ordinary 
shrubbery plants, not only is the future 


possibility of flowers impaired but the branches 
are less generally useful than are those that 
are grown specifically for the purpose in 
view. D. 

ERINACEKEA PUNGENS. 

The Hedgehog Broom, as this very dwarf 
shrub is called, is a native of Spain and 
although it has been known to our gardens for 
more than 150 years it is still rarely seen. 
For the rock-zarden it is an ideal shrublet. 
for it seldom if ever, attains a height above 


1 ft, but is usually only about half. that 
stature. The almost leafless, grey- green 
branches, standing stifly erect, are sharply 


pointed and when not in flower the shrub 
might easily be passed-by unnoticed. But in 
the later spring, when the sapless-looking twigs 
break into bloom, the little shrub becomes a 
most beautiful object. The flowers, borne in 
pairs or fours, are of the characteristic form of 
the Leguminosae to which E. pungens belongs. 
They are very large for the size of the plant 
(over half-an-ineh long) and of a most charm- 
ing soft blue colour, a tone which is rare in 
the Pea family. 

E. pungens appears to be sufficiently hardy 
for most places, hut it is an inveterate sun- 
lover and one that enjoys a warm nook with 
ample drainage. It occasionally sets seed in 


this country, but the usual method of pro- 
pagation is by cuttings or layers, 
SYRINGA VILLOSA. 

Though long known in this country this 


Lilac, a native of Northern China, is still far 
from Common in gardens, yet it is a shrub of 
undeniable merit. Whether grown as a speci- 
men or associated with other shrubs of like 
character it is always astriking and interesting 
object. 

S. villosa is a deciduous species, sending its 
erect, or slighthy-arched branches to a height 
of some 10 feet. The olive-green leaves are 
narrow and pointed and about 2 inches long 
near the extremities, but when the shrub js 
planted im good soil those nearer the ground 
will be two or three times as long with a 
broad, reunded base, and tapering to a fine 
point. The blossoms appear in the late spring 
or early summer, when those of most other 
Lilacs are over. They break from terminal 
buds of the current year's shoots in a beautiful 
inflorescence, 6 inches to 12 inches long, and in 
colour are a bright rosy-lilac. There may be 
two or three of these handsome panicles 
drooping elegantly from the tips of the grace- 
ful branches and the flowers have a delicate 


and refined fragrance. S. villosa is quite 
hardy. It will succeed in an ordinary well- 
drained loam in an open situation. A top- 


dressing of half-decayed manure in early spring 
is of benefit to the plant. A. T. J. 


CAMELLIAS IN THE OPEN. 

Concerning Mr. Stenning’s remarks on page 
260 that it is only in the warmer parts of 
the country that Camellias do really well in 
the open, this is, no doubt. true, but it is 
also equally true that the Camellia is much 
hardier than is generally supposed. Where, 
however, there may he a doubt on the 
matter, the best way is to treat the Camellia 
as a wall shrub, tying in the growths to a 
wood trellis attached to the walls, or securing 


them with nails direct to the bricks, but not 
so tightly as to spoil the natural effect. 
Thus grown tbere are few gardens in which 


Camellias would not succeed successfully. 

Another method of ensuring tbeir well-doing 
in the open is to plant specimens between 
evergreen shrubs tbat are rather’ taller than 
the Camellias, thus forming a sereen around 
the latter, Some years ago L saw this 
system adopted in a rather cold Middlesex 
garden, and it answered admirably, the 
flowers of the Camellia opening well. There 
were at one time splendid) Camellias in the 
pleasure grounds of Nt. Leonards Hill 
gardens, Windsor, C. T, Anmepth ill 
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THE IMPERIAL FORESTRY CONFERENCE 
OF 1923. 


(Continued from p. 324.) 


As a result of the hospitality extended to 
the Conference delegates by the Canadian 
Government and the untiring energies of the 
Forestry Branch, by whom the details of the 
programme were worked out, excellent 
opportunities were afforded of seeing all types 
of ‘crost growth throughout the Dominion, 
varying from those in the Eastern provinces 
of Quebec and New Brunswick to British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island. In the course 
of these tours samples were seen both of forest 
types and also of lumber and pulp activities, 
which have done so much to change the 
character and value of the Canadian indigenous 
forest during the past fifty years. 

To realise what these changes are a reference 
must be made to the original composition of 
the Eastern forests so far as tradition and the 
recollections of old settlers can go. Before the 
white man invaded Canada the whole of North 
Eastern America, extending from Labrador on 
the Kast to the Great Plains of Manitoba, was 
covered with a vast forest in which White Pine 
was the dominant tree wherever the soil was 
sufficiently deep and dry to maintain its growth. 
The Northern limit of this species appears to 
have heen somewhere along the 50th degree of 
latitude, extending further north along river 
valleys. and ceasing in the south where the 
Laurentian Shield of pre-Cambrian rocks pre- 
sentel vast stretches of exposed rock and peat 
swamps on which White and Black Spruce, 
Jack Pine, Birch and Maple form the normal 
erop. The White Pine region appears to have 
embraced the St. Lawrence basin, the region of 
the Great Lakes, extended northwards wherever 
the soil and situation were suitable, and only 
stopped on the edge of the prairie where in- 








‘creasing aridity and the presence of alkaline 


soil checked further extension, To the South 
the barrier of White Pine extension was the 
Southern hardwood belt, which, increasing in 
vigour and complexity of composition, allowed 
the Pine to exist only where poor soil and 
exposed situations gave it the advantage over 
other species. Mixed with White Pine and 
forming a second story to it over vast areas 
were such species as Sugar Maple, Silver Maple. 
Paper Birch, Yellow Birch, Cypress, Hemlock, 
and many other subordinate species, above 
which the White Pine was able to stand out 
and develop unchecked by competition, Where- 
ever soils were too thin or swampy White 
Spruce. Jack Pine, and Tamarack took its 
place, but scarcely a square mĦe could be 
found within its natural limit of distribution 
which did not show magnificent White Pines 
reaching to a height of from 150 to 200 feet and 
having diameters of from 4 feet to 6 feet at 
breast height. Plentiful proofs can be found 
to-day of the previous existence of these trees 
in the stumps and roots which occur everywhere 
on land cleared within the last twenty or thirty 
years, or which has beer allowed to degenerate 
into scrub, Occasional patches of virgin White 
Pine forest still exist, but over the greater part 
of Eastern Canada this species only occurs in 
scattered clumps, and has almost passed out of 
commercial knowledge asa saw timber for export. 

The forests seen to-day in Mastern Canada. 
are almost entirely composed of species which 
the older Jumbermen considered of no in- 
Amongst Conifers White Spruce is 
principal tree, with a certain 
proportion of Red Pine or Pinus resinosa, 
which by some freak of nomenclature is 
known as Norway Pine. Next in importance 
to White Spruce, Jack Pine is coming into 
prominence, while Cypress is also valued for 
shingles wherever it can be got in suflicient 
quantity. Mixed with these Conifers are the 
broad-leaved species already referred to, together 
with several Poplars such as Populus tremu- 
loides, P. balsamitera, and P. grandidentata. 
while the Jaek Pine is generally found in 
pure groups on the poorest soils, and Cypress 
and Tomarack an swamps or chump places. 


portance. 
probably the 


The Birches, Maples, and Poplars generally 
form a mixed forest with White or Red 
Spruce, the latter gradually getting the upper- 
hand if not interfered with by fire or cutting. 
The change brought about by the removal 
of White Pine has been entirely due to 
lumbering operations, and changes of a 
similar character are being brought about by 
the removal of the White Spruce, each species 
in turn being drawn upon to make good 
deficiences in the more valuable types. 

Strange to say fire, which is responsible for 
so much of the devastation witnessed through- 
out the Dominion, is, under certain condi- 
tions and when confined to limited areas, 
ane of the most valuable agents in bringing 
back both the Pine and the Spruce where 
these have been cut out in too reckless a 
manner in the past. By clearing the surface 
down to the natural soil, fire leaves a seed-bed on 
which Pine and Spruce are able to germinate 
and establish themselves better than where 
the seed falls beneath living trees, under which 
the shade is more or less detrimental to the 
young plants. If fires could be effectively 
controlled and lumbering operations restricted 
to reasonable limits, there is little doubt that 
Pine and Spruce would quickly restock the 
ground, but under present conditions not only 
are lumbering operations being carried on too 
rapidly to allow second growth to nature, but 
the appalling destruction caused) by accidental 
fires during dry seasons periodically wipes out 
vast stretches of young middle-aged forest 
which should constitute future supplies. 

After a forest fire the ground is thickly 
covered with stool shoots of Maple. Birch, 
Willow and Poplar, forming. in the course of 
a few years, a growth closely resembling pure 
coppice in many parts of England. An 
examination of the surface beneath this coppice 
usually reveals numerous svedlings of White 
Spruce and Jack Pine, and occasionally White 
and Red Pine, but owing to the dense canopy 
overhead these Conifers have little chance of 
working through to the light until the hard- 
wood growth has opened out, either artificially 
or by the natural thinning which takes place 
by the suppression of the weaker branches. 
Provided seed trees exists in the neighbour. 
hood, ultimate re-establishment of the Conifers 
appears to be the regular course of events, 
but when, as frequently happens, fires sweep 
over the area again and again, not only is 
the supply of seed gradually reduced, but 
the surface becomes sterilised hy the 
destruction of humus, and more or less 
unsuitable for successful germination and 
establishment of delicate seedlings. Under 
these conditions Jack Pine appears to be the 
only tree which ean hold its own, but even 
with this species the destruction of seed trees 
over wide areas must ultimately lead to its 
reduction and local extinction. Broad-leaved 
scrub appears to be the only type of growth 
which can renew itself more or less indefinitely, 
but as this is practically of no commercial 
value, the ground covered with it must be 
regarded as barren from an economic point of 
view. 

How much of the surface of Eastern Canada 
has been reduced to the scrub stage by fire no 
one can say with certainty. Various estimates 
have been made, but all are more or less in- 
accurate Owing to the impossibility of defin- 
ing the boundaries of any particular class of 
forest on given areas. What may be regarded 
us scrub to-day may bea satisfactory forest of 
Conifers in fifteen or twenty years time These 
conversions from one type to another are con- 
tinually going on. AH that can be said with 
certainty is that serub areas are inereasing 
rapidly, andan estimate made by the Dominion 
Forest Service of 1,300,000) acres of young 
growth forest lard burnt over annually may be 
rather below than above the mark. 

Apart from the clearances made by lumbering 
and pulp-wood demands, aud those caused by 
forest fires, the loss in the Eastern Canadian 
forest areas is determined chiefly by soil condi- 
tions, Where these are good, and the areas 
within easy reach of railway or existing settle- 
ments, clearances for agricultural PUrposes are 
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being made at a fairly rapid rate, and naturally 

the best sites were given over to settlements so 

far back as 200 or 300 years ago, and these now 

form the chief industrial or trading centres of 

the Dominion. Land now being cleared for 

settlement is usually of a much inferior type 

to that cleared in the early daya, and it is 
doubtful if many districts remain in the Eastem 

provinces which can be more profitably used 
for agriculture than for timber producing. 

This question has got to be taken up seriously 
in the near future. Hitherto the Government 
has been inclined to regard all settlements as 
beneficial, regardless of the fact that many 
abandoned farms and even villages can be 
found in every province, due to the fact that 
the soil conditions weré hopeless for tillage 
purposes. So long as settlers can obtain em. 
ployment in felling and sledging work during 
the winter they can generally exist with a 
minimum of land of an inferior type. When. 
however, this employment disappears through 
the working out of the surrounding forests, or 
the shutting down of saw or pulp mills, the 
settler is no longer able to sustain himself on 
the proceeds of his holding. and is usually 
compelled to leave the locality. The Forest 
Department is pressing strongly for a more 
accurate soil survey before settlements are 
sanctioned on Crown lands, and there is no 
doubt that this step will be taken in the near 
future. 

The above facts are fairly generally recog 
nised, not only by the Government and Forest 
Service, but also by lumbermen and pulp 
manufacturers, who realise that over-cutung 
and fire damage must be checked by some 
means or other if the forests of the Eastern 
provinces are to retain their productivity. 
Until quite recently it wav generally supposed 
that pulp manufacturers had only to remove 
further north to obtain inexhaustible supplies 
of raw material. Recent surveys have shown, 
however, that although vast quantities ol 
Spruce still exist in what is known as the 
“Northern Forest,” yet these supplies are so 
scattered, and involve such a high expenditure 
in transoort that it it doubtful if they can Le 
made use of on anything like remunerative 
terms. Moreover, the fact has to be recog- 
nised that these remote forests are not only 
exposed to fire risk, but that the control 
measures which are possible in the neighbour- 
hood of settlements or lumber mills are quite 
out of the question in remote regions. The 
regeneration of burnt forest of Black Spruce. 
the chief species in the North, is an extremely 
slow business. and probably little progress can 
be witnessed in less than a hundred years. 
Pulp mill proprietors are doing their best to 
check fires, and some have even instituted 
planting programmes, but the fact still remains 
that many of them are faced with a serious 
shortage within the next fifteen or twenty 
years, the alternative being either to draw 
supplies from distant fields, or to sacrifice vast 
capital expenditure by transferring their mills 
to other districts. A. C. Forbes. 


(To be continued.) 


THE FORESTRY COMMISSION. 

AT a meeting of the Forestry Commission 
held at Aberdeen this autumn, the Chairman, 
Lord Lovat, stated that the Forestry Com- 
mission proposed to carry out a scheme ot 
planting 1,500,000 acres for the State, during 
the next eighty years, the most of it in the 
course of the next forty years. They also 
hoped to encourage proprietors not only to keep 
up their area. which was 300,000 acres before 
the war. but to convert the production from 
some twenty-seven cubie feet per acre to 
between fifty and seventy cubic feet. The 
Commission operating from London would 
control the questions of policy, finance, edu- 
cation, research and personnel, The executive 
work was delegated to assistant commissioner 
in England and Wales (one unit), Seotland (one 
unit), and Ireland (a third). On the educetive 
and research side they hoped soon to formulate 
a policy for discussion with the varous 
Universities and agricultural colleges. 
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VEGETABLES. 


ONIONS FOR PICKLING. 


Or all the uses to which Onions are put, 
pickling, until comparatively recent times, 
seems not to have occupied a very prominent 
lace. Neither Miller in his famous Dictionary, 
1759, nor Justice in the Scots’ Gardiners’ 
Director, 1754, have a word to say about their 
use for this purpose. Looking back over an 
experience of seventy years I note that the 
Onions used for picklers in my early days were 
the smallest bulbs taken from a general 
sowing of standard varieties. 

Mr. Beckett, so recently as 1908, in his 
valuable book, Vegetables for Home and Exhi- 
bition, states :— “ Pickling Onions may usually 
be selected in abundance from the general 
sowing Sof: main crop and James's Keeping 
varieties, or a sowing may be made towards 
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the vear travellers by rail to Southend had 
strong olfactory evidence of their whereabouts. 

About 1867, Beck, Henderson and Child in- 
troduced a variety named Cantello’s Prize, 
an extra early form of the pale sulphur-yellow 
strain of White Spanish. It was raised by a 
cloth weaver named Cantello. This variety 
soon became popular with the growers of 
pickling Onions, and is still highly esteemed 
for the purpose. 

The Queen variety was sent out in 1868 by 
Waite, Burnell, Huggins and Co., and is still 
one of the most popular Onions grown It 
succeeds in any climate, and is adapted to all 
the uses to which Onions can be put. If the 
spring-sown bulbs are lifted as soon as they 
are ripe and allowed to rest for a couple of 
months and then replanted, they produce in a 
very few weeks a shapely bulb from two to 
three inches in diameter, which, if properly 
eared for, will keep in sound condition until 
the following spring. In some of the warmer 
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FRUIT GARDEN. 
APPLE CUTTINGS. 

May I remind your readers that they can 
now, when renovating old-established Apple 
orchards, utilise the sound branches cut off as 
Apple cuttings. The branches should be 
inserted about 3 feet deep in the ground, in 
open spaces between very old trees, in holes 
made by means of a crowbar. By this method, 
fruit-bearing trees are obtained much sooner 
than hy re-grafting old trees. When the 
branch cuttings are fully established and grow- 
ing well, the old and worn-out trees may be 
removed entirely. I am a visiting gardener 
in Somerset, and I am very sorry to see the 
Apple orchards in such a neglected condition, 
in striking contrast to those in Norfolk, where 
the soil is much poorer. E. M Hewat, Lang- 
ford, Somerset. 





FIG. 123.—CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE CONSERVATORY AT HESKETH PARK, SOUTHPORT. 


the end of April, thickly on poor soil.” But 
later in the same work Mr. Beckett states: 
“The variety named Silver Queen is very 
largely grown for pickling, and I know of 
nothing to equal it for the purpose.” 
Onions of the James’s Keeping type have 
coloured flesh and are very solid, the flavour 
being more pungent than that of the softer, 
white-fleshed Onion. Where the eye has to be 
pleased, Silver Queen, pickled in white 
wine vinegar, is an easy first. Moreover, the 
larger varieties have thicker stems and this 
militates against the perfect sphere which is 
the ideal form aimed at; in addition to this 
there is a tendency to softness at the crown 
which is objectionable. To remedy this defect 
some growers chose the five-bladed variety, a 
small, globe-shaned, brown-skinned bulb with 
only two blades, each about the size of the 
leaves of Chives. John C. Circuit, market 
gardener at Rainham, Essex, grew a very large 
acreage of this Onion for many years, his 
manager, Henry Swann, having developed a 
special strain which yielded a very large per- 
centage of “firsts” of a very pale colour when 
graded for bottling. After the bulbs had been 
ripened they were sent to East Ham»to_ be 
skinned and brined, and for several months in 


Colonies the bulbs are thinned and left in the 
ground until they have made this second 
growth. In more recent times extra early 
selections of the Queen, such as Barlatta and 
Marvel of Pompeii, have been raised, and these 
are equally valuable for pickling. 

At the Wisley trials during the present year 
another silver white Onion made its appear- 


ance. The sample came from Morse of Cali- 
fornia, and the variety is named White 
Portugal. Although this variety has been 


known in America for many years, and is very 
largely grown there, especially in the South, 
little attention has been pdid to it in Europe. 
It has a pure white. waxy skin and silver white 
flesh, and, as grown at Wisley this year, 
developed bulbs about the same size and shape 
as those of the Queen. The flesh, however, is 
more solid, and its keeping qualities are 
superior. It is quite distinct, and as it can be 
grown to a good marketable size, it is largely 
used for Onion sets. Like all other Onions of 
Southern origin, the flavour is pleasantly mild. 

The name is unfortunate so far as Britain is 
concerned, seeing that the sulphur-coloured 
White Spanish has been known under the name 
of White Portugal for more than two hundred 
years. S. B. Dicks. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. .. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT 
SOUTHPORT must be 
many towns in which 
themum exhibition provided by the local 
authorities. Here, in the large conservatory at 
Hesketh Park, a very fine display has been 
provided and the skill with which the plants 
have been grown and arranged reflects the 
greatest possible credit upon Mr. W. Clark 
and his assistants. Plants carrying large 
flowers are grouped together in a huge bank, 
while on the side stages and the ground floor 
near-by many decorative varieties are dis- 
played, including a number of varieties with 
single flowers. 

Prominent amongst the large Japanese 
varieties to be seen at Hesketh Park are 
Edith Cavell, Frances Jolliffe, General Petain, 
Helena Margerison, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, Mrs. S. 
Chichester, the enormous Louisa Pockett, 
Major Chichester, Mrs. Algernon Davis, Mrs. 
J. Gibson, Fred. Green, Mrs. John Balmer, 
the highly coloured Lord Stuart of Wortley, 
Victory and Mrs. P, Murray. The illustration 
in Fig. 123 indicates the extent and beauty of 
the display in Southport’s fine conservatory. 


SOUTHPORT. 
included among the 
there is a Chrysan- 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee 


{The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. | 


R. H. S. Award to the Grapes from Alden- 
bam.- (See p 327).—I see in your issue of 
December 1 that my friend Mr. Dykes rebukes 
you for having “ erroneously published a notice 
saying that a pold medal had been awarded 
to the grapes” recently exhibited by me. If 
instead of the word “awarded”? you had 
written “unanimously recommended by the 
expert Committee appointed by the R.H.S. 
Council,” vou would have been strictly 
aecurate. Two vears ago l had the experi- 
ence of having the unanimous recommen- 
dation of myself and colleagues ignored when 
we were acting as judges: now the unanimous 
recommendation of experts in my favour, when 
figuring as exhibitor, is similarly treated. As I 
do not propose to sell any medals that I may 
receive I am quite indifterent to what metal 
mav be used in their construction, and am 
more than satisfied when experts decide that 
exhibits from the Aldenham garden are worthy 
of the highest honour. Nevertheless, prover- 
bial wisdom has long ago decided that it is 
not a good plan to keep a dog and bark one- 
self, even though the R.H.S. Council may 
have formed a different opinion. - -Vicary Gibbs, 
Aldenham House, Elstree. 


--— As there has been some correspondence in 
your columns regarding the award made at 
the R.H.S. Meeting of Nov. 13 to the collection 
of Grapes from Aldenham, perhaps you will 
allow me, as Chairman of the Fruit Committee 
on that day, to state that the swar! recom- 
mended unanimously by the Fruit Committee 


was a Gold Medal, and that the Committee 
were not notified the Council had altered 
this award until a fortnight later. I 


understand that the exhibitor had first been 
notified of the Committees recommendation 


of a Gold Medal. and afterwards that the 
award had been changed to a Silver-Gilt 
Medal. Some time ago the Fruit Committee 


made a protest to the Council concerning the 
alteration of its recommendations without first 
informing the members of such a decision, and 
the Council then arranged not to alter such 
recommendations Without first interviewing the 
Chairman for the day. This arrangement was 
acted upon for a time, and I remember being 
sent for hy the Council then sitting, to chiscuss 
with them an award of this kind; but the 
Council appears to have departed from that 
rule, and to have again reverted to the 
practice of altering awards without in any way 
consulting or informing the Fruit Committee 
of such a decision. Nome of us feel that this 
is not quite a courteous way of treating a 
responsible Committee, whose members serve 
the Society to the best of their ability. -- 
Joseph Cheal. 


Castanea sativa heterophylla (see p. 309). — 
Some years ago Mr. W. J. Bean had a shoot 
of this variety of the Spanish Chestnut 
from Esher Common, Surrey, bearing leaves 
less than -inch in diameter, This may have 
been the tree I noted on the same common 
about twenty vears ago. In 1921, after the 
trees had been feled to a great extent, 
I found a young tree about six feet high, and 
this would seem to conform to the trec at 
Verrieres, France, deseribed by st. M. This 
voung tree certainly bore dimorphic leaves, or 
they might be desertbed as polymorphic. for 
searcely two leaves are alike on a shoot I 
possess. Might of the lower leaves are roughly 
linear, but vary in width im different parts, 
one having two finger-like lobes on one side. 
The five upper leaves are broad, but variously 
gashed or sinuate on one or both sides, The 
arrangement of the leaves all on one shoot is 
entirely different from those represented by 
Fig. 113, p. 3809. Whether any of the forms 
is constant or not it would be difficult, to say 
without trees grown ftor comparison 
side by side for a considerable 
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vears. Certain it is that several names have 
been given to different forms, such as dis- 
secta, dissecta nova, filipendula and lineari- 


folia. A similar variation occurs in Fagus 
sylvatica heterophylla. J. F. 
Sterility in Lilies. -- With reference to the 


article on “Sterility in Lilies” (see p. 308), we 
have a considerable number of plants here, 
and although most of them were cut down 
after flowering, L know none of the Japanese 
Lilies would have developed seed pods. I did 
net see any signs of seeding on the Tiger 
Lilies, but one plant of Lilium regale carried 
three pods. I have sown the seeds from one 
pod out-of-doors and the seeds of another 
have been sown under glass. [ shall be very 
much interested to see whether they produce 


plants. P. L.  Goeett, Lavershot Homestead, 


Windlesham. 


Old Scottish Plant Names (see pp. 278, 312). — 
Cibes, Cives, or Civies for young Onions, are still 
current names in this district, as also is .Bourtree 
for Elder; Tussilogie, Pushalogie, Dishalogie. 
for Coltsfoot, are common. ds this aA 
corruption of Tussilago? J. G. Roberts, Trees 


Cottage, Barrhead, Glasgow. 


also 


Eradication of Chickweed, In reply to Mr. 
Brown’s enquiry (see p. 282) as to the best 
method of eradicating Chickweed, I have founil 
that, pigs, old sows more especially, will pull 
up anl eat every portion of the plant they 
can get at, and they do the work in a very 
short time, and also by treading on it, tend 
to solidity the ground, as Chickweed generally 
grows in very loose soil A. H. Maude, 
Finchampstead. 


Richardia africana Beyton Purity.--On the 
occasion of a recent visit to Mr. Jas. D. Hav, 


the well-known commercial fruit grower of 
Beyton, Bury St. Edmunds, L was shown 
several plants of a pure white Arum for 


which there ought to be a very large demand. 
The spathes are identical with those of the 
old favourite so far as size and substance 
are concerned, but they differ in being pure 


white and in having a much paler spadix. 
The plants have all the natural vigour of 
the type and cannot be distinguished from 
them except when in flower. Mr. Hay pro- 


posed to exhibit specimens before the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
and L shall be much interested to learn the 
opinion of that body. lts purity should en- 
sure dit a welcome for all the purposes to 
which tbe Arum Lily is put, and the fact 
that it is pure white will entitle it to a 
place in those floral decorations from whieh 
its parent is excluded owing to its colour. 
H. J. W. [So far as we are aware the R H.S. 
Floral Committee passed this variety without 
comment on the 27th ult- Eds.] 


Loss of Scent in the Musk.—Apropos to this 
subjeet (see p. 273) it may be said that a 
botanical eollector found it running wild or 
naturalised im the River Lyon, Glen Lyon, 
Perthshire, but it was quite seentless, and the 
reason presumed was that the proper insects for 
fertilising it probably did not exist in this 
country. During September last an announce- 
ment was made in a daily paper that the wild 
Musk of New Zealand, originally introduced by 
the settlers, was fragrant, and that the curator 
of the Roval Botanie Gardens had arranged for 
seeds to be sent to him. Some months ago the 
subject was diseussed inm the Gardeners 
Chronicle (American), but no one in the United 
Stites seemed: to possess the real old scented 
Musk. Last vear some specimens Were sent to 
England trom New York, but they were seent- 
less. “The Musk is a native of North-west 
America, and surely it would not be impossible 
to find at there. If at is found to have lost its 
seent in dits wild habitats, the fact would afford 
a fresh item for discussion in Huzo de Vries’ 
theory of mutation an plants. Probably he 
would consider the scentless Musk only a variety 
and not an elementary species, because it has 
merely lost a character or quality in a negative 
way. J. E. 
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DERBYSHIRE GARDENERS’. 


THE show of the Derb shire Gardenen’ 
Association, held in the Royal Drill Hall, on 
November 9th and 10th, was considered i 
be the best Chrysanthemum show seen in 
Derby. Captain H. FitzHerbert Wright, J.P. 
performed the opening ceremony. l 

The entries constituted a record and the 
general effect and arrangement of the show 
earned many complimentary remarks. Fore. 
most were the groups of miscellaneous plants, 
in and out of bloom, arranged for effect. on 
a spare of l44 square feet, in the centre of 
the hall. Mrs. WALTER Evans, of Darley 
Abbey (gr. Mr. J. Maxtield), was placed 
first, a Gold Medal (offered by H. T. Ann, 
Esq. Derby) being included in the first 
prize, and it is interesting to note that this 
is tbe fourth successive vear Mr. Maxfield 
has won this award. The group comprised 
a stately Kentia Palin at the head sur- 
rounded by winter-fowering Begonias. of the 
varieties Optima, Ideala, Exquisite, Nearlet 
Beauty, and Britannia, with Eulalias and 
Nandina domestica, while prominent at the 
corners were Cupressus macrocarpa lutea, inter- 
mixed with single and bush Chrysanthemums. 
Next in merit was a similar display by A. 
PRESTON JONES, Esg.. Miekleover House (gr. 
Mr. J. Bacon), whose group contained Bam- 
boos, Eulalas, splendid large Japanese Chry- 
santhemums,  Pronmulas, Celosia pyramidalis, 
Dracaenas and exotic Ferns. 

In the class for eighteen Japanese blooms 
arranged in six vases, J. G. Shields, Esy. 
offered a silver cup, which was won outright 
by J. A. AITON, Esq., Duffield (gr. Mr. G. 
Neale): Mr. AITON was also awarded a special 


prize offered for the premier bloom in the 
Show, for the variety Majestic; second, 
G. H. Strutt, Esq., Belper (gr. Mr. J. 


Tannock). Of seven competitors in the elass 
for three vases of Japanese Chrysanthemums 
Mrs. WALTER Evans was first and A. PRESTON 
JONES, Esg., second. The best table of large 
single Chrysanthemums comprising twelve vases 
in not fewer than eight varieties, arranged for 
effect to show one front, was exhibited by J. 
A. AITON, Esq; second, Mr. J. Brows, 
Kilburn. l 

For six vases of Perpetual Carnations, not 
fewer than three varieties, the first prize was 
won by Mrs. W. Evans, and the second by 
Lorp BELPER, Kingston Hall (gr. Mr. d. 
McCarteney). 

Six vases of two 
shown best by Mrs. W. EVANS; 
J. Corsy, Dufheld. 

In the Derbyshire Members’ Classes a silver 
Challenge Cup. given by Messrs J. Peed & 
Son, West Norwood, for twenty-four single 
Chrysanthemums and twelve Japanese blooms, 
arranged for effect, was awarded to Mr G. H. 
STRUTT; second, LORD BELPER. 

For eighteen Japanese blooms, Mr. G. POTTER 
Derby, was first, and for twelve incurved 
blooms, Mr. G. H. SrreTT excelled. The 
best group of Chrysanthemums in a semi-citcle 
occupying thirty square feet was shown by Mr. 
A. Scarre, Risley, the award including a xpecial 
prize offered by Mr. J. M. Stewart, seedsman, 


varieties of Violets were 
second, Mr. 


Derby; second, Mr. G. POTTER, Derby. 
Other prize-winners were: --(@) Six table 
Plants: first, Mr G. H. STRUTT: second, 

Mrs. W. Evans. (b) Nix winter-flowering Be- 


voimas in variety: first, Mr. J. A. AITON: 
second, Mrs. W. Evans. (6) Six Salvins: frst, 
Mr. J. A. Arron; second, Mrs. W. EVANS. 

In the open classes for frut the quality was 
excellent 

For Apples and Pears, Mrs. W. EvANs Wwa“ 
first and Mr. Jo SNAPE second. The Silver 
Challenge Cup offered by F. N. Smith, Esq. 
Wingticld Park, for a collection of fruit, wil! 
decoration, was won by Mrs. W. EVANS: 
seeond, Lorn Berrer, who exhibited excel- 
lent bunches of Black Alicante Grapes. 

In the for two bunches of Black 


class ? 
Grapes, BeLrek was dirst with Al 


Lorp 


CR 
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cante; second, Mrs. W. Evans: and this 
lady was first for two bunches of White 
Grapes, showing Muscat of Alexandria very 
well finished. 

In the Open Vegetable Class for nine kinds, 
the first prize was awarded to Col. Scott, 
Draycott (gr. Mr. J. Woodward). 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’ 


THE meeting of, this Association, held on 
Monday, 19th NoVember, was set apart as 
an ‘Open Meeting,” when lady friends 
are invited. The President (Mr. Councillor 
Frank FE. Moring, presided, and among the 
large audience present were Mr. Leonard 
Sutton (Vice-President), Mr. Martin H. F. 
Sutton, Mr. E. P. Foquett Sutton, Mr. L. 
H. Sutton, Mr. Councillor T. Waldron (Hono- 
rary Members), Mr. A. H. Fulker (Chairman), 
and Mr. M. Goddard (Vice-Chairman). The 
subject of the illustrated lecture given by 
Mr. F. Townsend, Hillside Gardens, Reading, 
was “A ramble among the flowers m an 
Berkshire garden,” and by the aid of a beautiful 
series of auto-chrome. slides, he was able, in 
imagination, to conduet the party through 
the glasshouses at Hillside from the first of 
January to December 31st. Commencing in 
the spring, groups and specimen plants of 
Cinerarias, ‘Tulips, Daffodils, Calceolarias and 
annuals in pots under glass came under notice. 
Then followed spring bedding plants, including 
lovely views of Daffodils in the grass. Summer 
greenhouse flowers were represented by Gloxi- 
nias, Streptocarpus, &ce.; summer bedding by 
Antirrhinums in beds and borders, Salpiglossis, 
Asters, Stocks, in fact by all the leading 
sorts of half-hardy and hardy annuals. Autumn 
time brought pictures of Begonias, Primula 
obconica and Chrysanthemums, and winter, 
those most popular of Winter-flowering plants, 
Primulas and Cyclamens. 

In the competition for six Onions there were 
eight entries and the first prize was awarded 
to massive bulbs of Ailsa Craig shown by 
Mr. D. Turner, Coley Park Gardens. 

In the non-competitive section a First Class 
Certificate was awarded to Mr. E. BLACKWELL 
(gr. to Mr. H. Hirst, Foxhill, Reading), for 
massive blooms of Mrs. R. C. Pulling Chry- 
santhemum, whilst a similar award was given 
to Mr. R. BULLER, a Reading allotment 
holder, for fine bulbs of Al and Ailsa Craig 
Onions. Award of Merits were made to the 
following: Mr. A. H. FuLKER, Elmhurst 
Gardens, Reading, for. decorative Chrysanthe- 
mums: Mr. G. Tovey, Leighton Park Gardens, 
Reading, for decorative Chrysanthemums, and 
Mr. H. SxHarpe, Tidmouth Grange Gardens, 
2eading,for single Chrysanthemums. 

Five new members were elected. 


MANCHESTER AND NORTH OF ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 


Thursday, November 8. Committee present: 
The Rev. J. Crombleholme in the chair). 
Messrs. R. Ashworth, J.. Birchenall, A. 
Coningsby, D. A. Cowan, J. Cypher, J, 
Howes, J. Jackson, D. McLeod, E. W. 
Thompson and H. Arthur (Secretary). 


First CLAass CERTIFICATES. 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya maculata magnifica 
(B.-L.-C. The Baroness +- L. C. Thyone). A 
well-formed flower with canary-yellow coloured 
petals, the sepals and lip being a richer 
shade of yellow. The lip is frilled and 
margined with rose. From 8. GRatTRIX. 

Odontonia Papillon (M Bleueana x Odm. 
loechristiense) a very fine hybrid, the flowers 
heavily spotted with reddish-brown on a 
rich yellow ground. From P. Smrra, Esq. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum Mrs. James Wood ; O. crispum 
Rosy Rapture; O. promerens, var. Sunbeam ; 
Cypripedium Bright Eyes (Earl Tankerville 
Sultan); C. Madrigal (Chorltonii x Royal 
George); and Laelio-Cattleye Eastern Monarch. 


(L.-C.  calistoglosan Mendelii). From 8. 
GRATRIX, Esq. 

Cypripedium J. M. Black, West Point 
var; C. Papyrus (Earl Tankerville Charles- 
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worthit) and Laelio-Cattleya Glory, var. Golden 


King (C. fulvescens x J.-C. Thyone). From 
Mrs. GRATRIX. 

GROUPS. 
S. Gpatrix, Esq, West Point (gr. Mr. 


J. Howes) was awarded a Silver-gilt Medal 
for a group. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and 
staged a group for which a 
Medal was awarded. 


Sons, Cheltenham, 
large Silver 


Thursday, November 22.- Committe present: 
R. Ashworth, Esq. (in the chair), Messrs. 
A. Coningsby, D. A. Cowan, J. Cypher, A. G. 
Ellwood, J. Evans, J. Howes, J. Jackson, 
A. Keeling, D. Losh-Therpe, E W. Thompson, 
and H. Arthur (Secretary). 

First ('LAss CERTIFICATE. 


Cypripedium Maudiae, Westonbirt var., the 
finest variety of the type. From Messrs. 
KEELING AND SON. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Cypripedium Major Keppel and C. Mrs. 
Keppel (both of unknown parentage). From 
the Hon. ROBERT JAMES. 

Odontoglossum promerens rotundum. From 
P. Sita, Esq. 

Cypripedium Mrs. James Wood (parentage 
unknown). From James Woon, ESQ. 

TROUP. 

Messrs. CYPHER AND Sons, Cheltenham, 

staged a group for which a Large Silver 


Medal was awarded. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


new Chrysanthemums has 
throughout the present 
season, for even so late as November 26 
no fewer than twenty varieties were sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the N.C.S. 
Floral Committee at Westminster, notwith- 
standing the cold and very foggy weather 
prevailing. Awards were made as follow :— 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Mrs. Arthur Brown, If.i.a.—-This is a large, 
full, Japanese variety of great substance; 
the colour is pale blush. Shown by Messrs. 
Kerra LuxrorD AND Co. 

Monarch, 11.2.a.—A big incurving Japanese 
variety with very broad florets; the colour 
is bronze-buff, a pleasing and effective shade. 
Shown by Mr. H. SHOFSMITH. 

Chestnut Glory. V.2.a.--- A bright and 
pleasing single variety of medium size. The 
colour was Officially given as terra-cotta 
bronze, a deseription which suggests the 
difficulty of defining the shades of colouring in 
many new varieties. Shown by Mr. G. 
CARPENTER, West Hall Gardens, Byficet. 

Lynette. II.l.b.--One of the most beeutiful 
white varieties we have seen for a long 
time. The flowers are of medium size and 
Japanese form, but the florets reflex regularly 
and gracefully, making up bloom of great 
refinement and one that will last a long 
time when cut, Shown by Messrs. CRAGG, 
HARRISON AND CRAGG, 

Mrs. Charles For. 11,2.a. A yellow Japanese 
variety of good size, with lcosely incurving 
florets of clear golden yellow colour. Shown 
by Mr. ©. Fox, Linden Gardens, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

W. H. Bilney. 11.1.a.- -An immense Japanese 
variety of full exhibition size and yet quite 
graceful and attractive by reason of its long 
gracefully drooping florets. The latter are rich 
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golden yellow but the outer Horets are 
shaded with crimson. This fine variety was 
inadvertantly placed before the Committee 


under the name of Mrs. Gertie Salmon. Shown 
by Mr. T. Srevenson, Cowley. 

Star of Gold. U.l.c.--A useful decorative 
variety with chort slighbtl. reflexing florets; 
golden yellow; stems long and stiff. Shown 
by Mr. T. Stevenson, Cowley. 

COMMENDATION. 

Dainty. I. 1. ¢---A pleasing decorative variety 
of the smaller Japanese type, but, neverthe- 
less, very pretty, and well named, as the 
colour is shell pink. Shown by Mr. H. W. 
TuorpPr, Worthing. 
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Obituary. 


T. F, Cheeseman.—W'e have received news of 
the death of Mr. T. F Cheeseman, botanist, 


and curator of the Auckland Museum, at 
Auckland, New Zealand, on October 15th. 
Mr. Cheeseman was born in 1846 at Hull, 


Yorkshire, arriving in New Zealand, with his 
parents, at the age of eight years. Botanists 
will know him through his Manual of the 
New Zealand Flora, which deals with a subject 
he had continuously studied since 1876, and 
during the intervening years he had visited all 
parts of New Zealand from the North Cape to 
Otago, and also the Kermadec Islands, a group 
lying 600 miles north of New Zealand. He 
had recently completed fifty years service as 
Curator of the Auckland Museum, which he 
had brought into the front rank of similar 
institutions. It is a matter for regret that he 
could not have lived to see the splendid new 


building about to be erceted as a War 
Memorial —ehiefly at his suggestion. AS 


recently noted, a new edition of his Manual is 
in the press, the first edition published in 1906 
having run out of print. A companion work is 
Mr. Cheeseman's Illustrations of the New Zealand 
Flora, in two large volumes, which was published 
in 1914. Mr. Cheesseman was awarded the 
Hector Memorial Medal in 1918 by the New 
Zealand Institute, and this year the Linnean 
Society awarded him its medal. New Zealand 
with the unique and varied flora has attracted 
many noted botanists and among the names 
of those noted men from Banks and Solander 
in 1769 to the present day that of Thomas 
Frederick Cheeseman will not be counted the 
east. 








TRADE NOTES. 

Mr. R. S. Srurtivant, Secretary of the 
American Iris Society, in an article in The 
Flower Grower, U.S.A., passes a great compli- 
ment to raisers of Irises in this country and 
especially to the work done by Mr. Amos 
Perry. He states: ‘‘ The Perry Catalogue is, | 
think, the outstanding one this year. There 
are a host of new varieties, some of which 
were registered recently, and the descriptions 
just bristle with fascinating terms like apricot, 
rose, and crimson. Report has it that many 
of these new seedlings were derived from an 
extremely tall seedling of no intrinsic merit 
except height, and that they carry this good 


quality. For the most part they seem to be 
pallidas and neglectas, often with velvety 
falls.” 

Messrs. Kent anD Brypon, Darlington, 


send us the following comment on the crop of 
Potato Catriona grown by Mr. H. S. Dean, 
Elton Hall Gardens, Peterborough, referred to 
on p. 312:—“ It may interest your readers to 
know that Mr. Dean was awarded Ist prize for 
the best. clish of this variety at the National 
Potato exhibition at Birmingham, where our 
stocks gained Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th prizes in 
this class. The prize of £5 was offered for 
the best six tubers, open to all.” 





GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 








Mr. G. Humphrey, previously Gardener at Woodcroft, 
Rochester; Coldharbour Park, Hildenborough; Kings- 
mead, Matfleld. and Ewell Manor, West Farleigh, as 
Gardener to Colonel Bartley, Brandfold, Goudhurst, 
Kent. (Thanks for 2s. 6d. for R.G.O.F. Box.—EDS.). 


Mr. C. Frost. for the past five years Gardener to 
Col. C. W. DARWIN, C.B., at Elston Hall. Newark, 
Nottinghamshire, as Gardener to Sir ROBERT 
KINDERSLEY, Plaw Hatch Hall,  Sharpethorm. 
Sussex, 

Mr. F. H. Stenner. for four-and-a-half years Gardener 
to C. H. WILDING, Esq.. Wexham Place, Stoke Poges, 
Buckinghamshire, as Gardener to M. U. DEWAR, Esq.. 
Danesbury House, Welwyn, Hertfordshire. 

Mr. F. J .Stapley, as Gardener to T. P. TEW, Esq., 
Brightling Park. Brightling, in succession to the 
late JAMES STAPLEY. (Thanks for 2s. 6d for R G.O.F. 
Box— EDs.) 

Mr. Frankish. for over eight years Gardener to Major 
W. EATON WALKER, V.D.. as Gardener to Sir DENNIS 
READETT BAYLEY. K.B.E.. Staunton Hal, Notting- 
hamshire, 
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Doa WILH PiTHy STALKS: E. B. The 
o y nature of your Celery is caused 
rough drought at the roota followed by 


copious Watering. An excess of nitrogenous 
manure at the roots and earthing up the 
Plants too soon will also cause the stems 
to become pithy. B 


EMBOTHRIUM AND PERSIMMON: J. O. M. 


oo to Mr. G. Reuthe, Nurseryman, Keston, 
ent. 


EMPLOYER'S LICENCE FOR GARDENER: H.P. 
It is clear from the Regulations that an 
employer must take out a licence to employ 
an ounder-gardener under the conditions 
named by you. It would be otherwise if 
the man were employed merely occasionally 
or in the capacity of a labourer. l 


FAILURE WITH GRA: > Vines: W. S. C. As 
your vines used to crop well we can only 
suggest that their failure in recent years is 
due to neglect during the war period. Dress 
the rods with Gishurst Compound, thoroughly 
cleanse all parts of the vinery with soft 
soap and sulphur and wash the walls with 
hot lime wash and sulphur. Afterwards 
lightly point the surface of the border, 
remove all loose and inert soil and provide 
a top dressing of some approved vine 
manure added to fresh loam and lime rubble. 
Pay careful attention to watering and to 
ventilating, and be particularly careful to pro- 
vide sufficient atmospheric moisture during 
hot weather. Train the rods at least twenty 
inches below the glass. Crop the vines lightly 
next season, and in other ways encourage 
them to make as much healthy growth as 
possible; if they fail to respond to this 
treatment, they should be rooted out and 
the vinery replanted next season 


I’tnaus on Brassicas: A. E. J. The fungus 
attacking your Brassicas is Cystopus candidus, 
or White Rust. This disease frequently 
develops extensively on species of Brassicas 
during damp, mild weather, Nothing can 
be done to exterminate the fungus once it 
has attacked the plants, but its presence 
may be reduced by the avoidance of close 
planting and over manuring. 


GOOSEBERRY SHoots: H. F. The shoots are 
not affected by Gooseberry mildew; the 
symptoms are those of attack by aphis, 
which was doubtless present on the bushes 


earlier in the season. 


Names OF Prants: Reader. 1, Fuchsia Thalia 
(hybrid); 2, Pilea spruceana; 3, Fuchsia 
splendens; 4, Hymenanthera crassifolia; 5, 


Epilobhium nummularifolium; 6, Thymus 
Serpyllum.--@. R. 1. Taxodium. distichum 


(Deciduous Cypress): 2, Quereus acuta, var. 
ambusaefolia. 


Poratos WITH ScaBBY NKINS: J. H. The 
tubers are affected with Potato Scab, Acti- 
nomyces seabies. The presence of seab may 
almost certainly be attributed to your use 
of sea-sand; sea-weed would not eause it. 
Your best plan is to dig or plough into 
the soil a green manure or a green crop. In 
gardens and small holdings decayed leaves, 

Hops, and grass mowings may he 
with the soi. Where grass 
mowings are plentiful these certainly should 
be used, as they give excellent results. The 
materials mentioned should be dug in the 
soil previous to planting the tubers, at the 
rate of a barrow-load to four square vardas. 
The grass may also be placed in the trenches 
at the time when the tubers are planted, 
but in this ease care must be taken not to 
place the grass too thickly about the sets 
or the latter might be injured through the 
grass fermenting. 
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MARKETS. 
COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, December 4, 1923. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


(All 48’s except where otherwise stated.) 





Adiantum 8.d.s.d. | Erica hyemalis s.d. s.d. 
cuheatuir, 48’s per doz., ... 24 0-30 0 
per doz, . 10 1 0 | —Nivalis, 41's ,, 24 0-30 0 

—clegans ... we 100-12 0 — —t}0’s J 12 8-15 0 

Aralia Sieboldii... 9 0-10 0 | Hydrangeas 

Arauearias ... 30 (F438 0 white, doz. . 18 0-24 0 

Asparagus plu- Lilium longi- 

MOSUS n 12 0-15 0 forum, each — — 

—Nprengeri 2 Iso —speciosum 

Aspidistra, green 48 0-72 0 album, each ... — — 

Asplenium, per —speciosum, 


doz, ets we 12 OIRO rubrum, each... — — 


—32's . 24 0-30 0 Nephrolepis, in 

—nidus n. 12 O15 0 variety ... n 12 0-18 0 

Cacti, per tray, — 32's e 24 036 0 
12's, 15's .. 590-70 ; - n V 2 

AJ ° 4 Ss en ‘ a æ 30 0 

Chrysanthemums ae, peni T me 0 

—white, doz.  ... 120-180 | L Cocos 7” 24 036 0 


12? 15 0 
12 0-15 0 
30 R 0 


—pink ,, 
bronze ,, 
Crotons, per doz. 


Pteris, in variety 12 0-21 0 
—large 60's 1O- 60 


Cyrtominm 10 01539 | small 40-46 
Erica gracilis, —T2's, per tray 
) of 15's 3 6- 40 


45's per doz. ... 21 0240 


— 60°”, per doz. ... 12 15 0 | Solanums, per doz.12 0-15 0 


REMARKS. — Supplies were held up during most 
part of last week owing to the severe weather, Etieas 
are the main attraction in Mowering (plants. Chrvsan- 
themums begin to show signs of finishing. Solanums are 
in first-class condition and the demandgéis fairly wood. 
Ferns and Palms of various sizes, of the usual market 
sorts, appear to be fairly plentiful. Business should be 
more brisk in this department during the next fortnight, 
to meet the requirements of the provinces. A few 
Azaleas are now on sale, principally coloured sorts. 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


deco- s.d. s.d. 

9 012 0 | French Flowers— 

—cimeatum, per —Violets, single 
doz. bun. per doz. bun. 

Asparagus, plu- i Vi 

on sable —Violets, Parma 
mosus, per bun, ! mips 


Adlantum s.d.s.d. 


rum, doz. bun. 


20-30 





long trails, 6's 40 50 per biun. a ER 

med. sprays ... 26-36 | Heather, white, 

short ~ 116 per doz. bun. ... 9 0-12 0 
—Sprengeri, per bun. Lilac, white, per 

long sprays ... 26-30 doz. sprays 60-80 

med. ,, ee 1316 | Lilium longiflorum 

short - OF 10 long, per doz... RO- 90 
Bouvardia, white, E Ca ccs 9 0-10 0 

per doz. bun.... 9 0-12 0 eae eats” hee 
Camellias,12’s,box 3 6- 40 | —Speciosum al- 
Carnations, per burn, long, per 

doz. blooms ... 4 6 60 doz, blooms... 4 6- 5 6 
Chrysanthemum, —short ,, z 36-46 

per doz, blooms —rubrum long, per 
—white s3 26-60 doz. blooms... 3 0- 3 6 
—yellow s 2 &- 5 0 —short, ., » Lb 30 
=e » ZEIG Lily of the Valley, i 
—pin per doz, bun. 24 0-360 


a) 
ae Ver O IS): Orchids, per doz. 
b we oJ ‘miei t A UEFE .) 

ded blooms... 3 0- 5 0 ae et aren 18 0-24 0 
singles, ADEAY®, gg | _ per doz. blooms 40-60 
Croton leaves, Pelargonium, 

var., per bun... 20 26 per doz, bunch, 
Gardenias, per box 8 0-12 0 double scarlet 12 0-15 0 
oinsettias, per 


Fern, French, per 
10-13 doz. blooms ... 14 0-18 0 


doz. bun. ag 
Forget-me-nof, cia 0-12 0 Richardias (Ammms)— 
per doz. blooms 10 0-15 0 


doz. bun. 
French Flowers— 
Roman Hyacinths, per 
doz. bun.. 6's t., 24 027 0 


—Acacia (Mimosa) 
Roses,doz. blooms— 


per bun. 10-16 
—Margucrite, yellow, 


per doz. bun. 3 0 3 6 © —Melody ... "RO 

SAAN un kapir | —Ophelia 5 O80 

White, per doz. : —CGolden Ophelia 3060 

Site m 30636 Liberty., 5 O80 

— Narcissus Soliel —Mme. Butterfly 50-80 
d'Or, per doz. k —M me. Abel Cha- 

bun. ,.. . 30-36 tenay ... .. 3060 

— Ranunculus car- —Niphetos 7 so ge 

mine, per doz. | —Richmond ` 53080 
a a etl Nmilax, per doz 

Ranunculus Ro mana De aea 


mano, large red. 


per doz. bun. 12 0-15 0 Violets, doz. bun. 40-70 


REMARKS. — There has been a general falling off in 
supplies during the past week, especially amongst Car- 
nations and Roses. Carnations advanced to Gs, per 
dozen for best bloom on Thursday and Friday of last 
week, and all suppiies were cleared very early. The 
principal varieties offered are Aviator (scarlet), Carola 
and Enid (erimson), Delight, Enchantress Supreme, 
Laddie, May Day, Mrs. Hemus. Mrs. Ward, Peerless, 
Winsor, Daydream (pink), White Wonder, White En- 
chantress, and White May Day. All these are arriving 
in good condition and supplies are a little more plentiful 
this morning. Roses are also fewer, and prices firmer. 
There will be practically no supply of Lilv-of-the-Valley 
from home growers for a few days; only small consign- 
ments from Holland are available, Roman Hvaciuths 
are arriving in larger quantities, Chrysanthemums are 
chiefly of the varieties mentioned last week, but all are 
a little firmer in price. Liliums remain as quoted 
previously. Riehardias (Arum) are more limited. and their 
prices are rising, English Violets are exceptionally searee, 
owing to the severe weather, ` 
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Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 


s.d.8s.d. 
Asparagus, forced— Onions, English 
French ... 90-106 —— ewt. ,.. ee 10 rE 
English... —Dutch . OG 


Sd. s.d. 


Beans i wae | Parsnips, ewt. ... 70 80 
Guernsey, lb. ... 10-2 =- Potatos, ewt. 2. 5a Te 
Madeira... . 350 —Guernsey, Ib... 03-04 

Beets. cwt. .. 8 0-100 —Forced ... OS] 

Cabbage, doz. 13-20 | Savoys, doz. .. 225 

Carrots, ewt. ... 8 10 0 Saalcals ar 

Cauliflower. doz. 2 6- 40 Canals DONNER oe AM 

” Italian 69-80 Spinach 2.1. 30-36 

Chicory 0 6-0 64 Sprouts, bus... 40 54 

Celery, fan 16-20 —Bags ... .. 40-40 

Cucumber, doz.... 8 G12 0 Tomatos— 

Lettuce, French— —English Pink 
erate .., . 8O 46 New Crop .. 4666 

Endive, doz.  ... 26 30 Others ... 0. 1020 

— Batavia, doz... 20-26 —Pink and White 

Mushrooms— New Crop .. 40 65 

— Forced, Ib. .. 2 0 30 Others... . U AT) 

Mint, doz. . $060 —Guernsey we DO GE 

Onions, Valen- —Canary Island 10 01410 
eian, case... 14 0-16 0 Turnips, ewt. Sh KM) 

Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 

Apples— s.d.s.d. Grapes— s. dis. d. 

—Cox’s Orange —Cannon Hall ... 3 0- 74 


—Gros Colmar ... 14 46 


Pippin, 4 bus. 10 0-20 0 
— English Muscat 3 0- 70 


—Allington Pip... 3 0- 40 


— Blenheim 36-56 : 

—Bramley’s Grape Fruit— 
Seedling, bus... 7 0130 | —Cuban... -0 — 

— Lane's Prince —Jamaica 20 0-35 o 
Albert ... 70100 | Lemons— 


—Newton Wonder 8 0-10 0 —Messina, case... 25 0-30 () 


—Oregon New- —Messi x... 10 6-15 1! 
town .., ... 10 6-14 0 ene DON ss 12 0-15 0 

—Californian u 0-10 0 i g 

— Jonathan... 90110 | Nuts— 

Nova Scotian— —French Walnuts 
—Blenheims . 21 0-25 0 bags .. 0. — B0 
—Kings ... ... 22 0-26 0 | —Brazil, cwt. ...80 0-100 0 
—Ribston Pip ... 200240 | —Cobs .. .. 1314 
—Russets . 30 0-32 0 —Italian Chest- E 
—States 23 0-24 0 nuts, hag ve 16 2 0 


—Italian Walnuts, 


—Baldwin |.. 230-25 3 
bag 50 kilos... 60 0 65 


— Ben Davis pi 22 0-20 0 
—Albemarle, barrels 


i Oranges— 

30 0-34 0 —South African 14 0-180 
Bananas, singles 14 0-27 6 —Spanish 300... 17 025 0 
—doubles..,. ... 16 0-27 6 — — 30) .. .. 10 16 0 
Dates, Tunis, doz. —— M ... 9 0-15 U 

cartons... . 46-66 Peare— 

Grapes— —D’Anjon, cases 20 0-24 0 
—Alicante . 16-26 —Winter Nelis ... 16 0-21 0 
—Almeira, barrel 14 0-25 0 40 
—Belgian... 16-26 | Pines,each .. 16 


REMARKS.—In more than one section there fs a tendency 
for business to improve which, after the dull period of the 
last week or two, is a satisfactory change. Canadian and 
American Apples are quoted comparatively low and ample 
stocks are in the country. English Apples are scarce: first 
grade cookers are keenly inquired for. Cox's Orange 
Pippin jis also in demand, A better trade is baer 
experienced for hothouse Grapes and both home-grown an 
Belgian produce is selling freely. A fair demand is ruling 
for South African and Jamaican Oranges. Oranges aie 
Spain are plentiful and moving slowly. Tomatos from an 
Canary Islands are not selling so freely as could be i 
and prices will probably weaken in this section. Eng Is 
Tomatos are almost finished ; the bulk of recent consign- 
ments have not realised prices sufficiently high to cover 
expenses, and only well eured fruits of the new crop st 
wanted. A few Cucumbers are selling fairly well i 
supplies are small. English) Asparagus is selling badly, 
well coloured Paris Green Asparagus being a gana 
competitor with the home-grown heads. After 3 aoe 
time there is an improvement jn the demand for Gut Ce 
Beans, and their prices ate now at a better level ener! 
producer's point of view. Beans from Madeira mi we i 
were in fair condition and sold moderately well. The r y 
little or no improvement in the trade for new Pou 
Small quantities of Seakale are on offer at a firm aia 
Brussels Sprouts and Cauliflowers are fairly plentifu M 
selling well. Mushrooms are a steady trade and price: 
remain frm. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, Barnham, Sussex — Roses 
and Fruit. trees: Alpines, rock plants, ete.; orm 
mental shrubs, climbers, etc. l deamii 

W. DRUMMOND AND Sons, LTD., Stirling.—Forest, 
mental and Fruit trees, etc. R , 

HURST AND SON, 152, Houndaditch, E. 1.—Vegetable 
and Flower seeds (wholesale). 

W. WELLS AND CO., Merstham, Surrey —Chrysanthem ms. 

HILLIER AND SoNs, Winchester.—Trees and ee 

J. W. COLE, AND SON, Peterborough.—Chrysanthemums, 
Pelargoniums, ete R: 

WILLIAM FELL AND Co., LTD., Hexham.—Forest Trees, 
Roses, ete. = 

JESSE HANDSCOMBE, The Nurseries, Feltham, Ma 
Roses; Rhubarb Roots; Carnations, ete. ; Sundr ‘Lawn 

DERWENT Fotxpry Co. (1920), LTD., Derby.— 
Mowers, , Chrvsan- 

H. J. JoNES, Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham.—t Ar 
themums, Michaelmas Daisies, Phlox, ete. Fruit 

LITTLE AND BALLANTYNE, Carlisle.—Forest Trees. 
Trees, Koses, ete. 





Communications Received. — N. T. — K hen 
G. GA, M. M—R.—F. L. G.—W. J. Pol E "i 
Y| E. W.—0. W.—F. A.—W. P.—W, W.—J. P.-@. A 
—G. C.—F. A. B.—J. F.—H. 8.—F. D. H.—W. F. 
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AVERAGE MEAN TEMPERATURE 
deduced from observations 
years at Greenwich, 39.1. 


for the ensuing week 
during the last fifty 


ACTUAL TEMPERATURE :— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle Otħce, 5, 
Covent Garden, London, 
10 a.m.: Bar, 30.4; 


Tavistock Street, 
Wednesday, December 12, 
temp. 45°. Weather—Dull. 





THE achievements of the 

Rothamsted) Rothamsted Experimental 
and Station have often been 
Agricultural recounted, but we doubt 
Science. whether they have ever 
been presented with such 

clarity and succinctness as they are in Sir 


John Russell's address.* These achievements 
are being steadily augmented ‘year by vear, 
and as knowledge of the growth of crops 
becomes more precise, it becomes necessarily 
of more value to the gardener. In the old 
days, when experience of the value of 
artificial fertilisers was but fragmentary, 
the scientific and economic use of fertilisers 
as Means of supplementing: farmyard manure, 
seemed easy of realisation. Once gardeners 
had grasped the element iwy facts that most 
soils benelit by the application of lime and 
most crops vive larger vields when supplied 
with fertilisers containing nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potash, it seemed is though all 
that need be known was known. But, as 
more and more experiments were made, it 


Was discovered that these three types of 
aruhcial manure have each their special 
role to plav. Thus it was found that 


——. 





A Discourse delivered at the Royal Institution. February, 


1923, by Sir E. John Russell, F.R.S. 
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nitrogen -containing manures are specially 
effective in promoting leaf growth and 
phosphatic manures in augmenting root—and 
fruit—growth, whilst potassium-containing 
manures are particularly potent in promoting 
the growth of ‘‘roots”—Turnips, Swedes, 
Potatos and the like. Hence there grew 
up the practice of using special manures— 
nitrogenous, phosphatic, or  potassi¢c—for 
different crops. With further investigation, 
however, the discovery was made that as 
circumstances alter cases, so seasons and 
soils affect the value of fertilisers. For 
example, as Sir John Russell points out, the 
long-continued experiments on the heavy 
land at Rothamsted show clearly that in 
some seasons complete artificials give better 
results than are obtained by farmyard 
manure (at the rate of fourteen tons to the 
acre), and that in other seasons the farm- 
yard manure plots give a higher vield than 
is given by the complete fertiliser plots. 
This fact, although of general interest, is 
of no particular practical significance to the 
good gardener who applies to his crops not 
only farmyard manure but artificial manures 

eg., phosphatic and petassic fertilisers, as 
well, There are, however, other facts of 
the same order related by Sir John Russell, 
which are of great practical value to the 
gardener. Thus a complete artificial manure 
which proved to give excellent: results on the 
Rothamsted soil was found, when applied 
to the light sandy soil of Suffolk, to increase 
the yield of Barley by only five-and-a-half 
bushels per acre. W hen, however, phos- 
phates were omitted from the fertiliser, the 
yield was increased over that obtained with 
the use of the complete fertiliser by no less 
than six bushels. The explanation of this 
curious fact is simple. Light soils are 
early soils. fn a dry or even normal year 
the crops upon them will finish early—it 
may be too early indeed for a full yield. 
By adding phosphates the earliness is yet 
further promoted, and hence the smaller 
vield obtained by the use of the complete 
fertiliser. Evidently this property of phos- 
phatic manures must be taken into account 
by the gardener and exploited by him. 
If he wants earliness and is not so set on 
vield, he will be helped to achieve his 
object by making use of phosphatic manures 
even though his soil be light. If the soil 
be heavy, he can hope for larger and less 


belated crops by employing phosphatic 
fertilisers. Recognising that the effect 
of manures varies with many factors, 


Rothamsted has set itself the laborious but 
highly important task of disentangling those 
factors and estimating their several results. 
Already conclusions of importance have been 
reached, It has been shown, for example, 
that yields from plots manured with farm- 
yard dung fluctuate less than those from 
plots on which complete artificials are used. 
It has also been shown that in a year 
following an autumn rainfall above the 
average, manures generally give results 
above the normal; but if more than an 
average amount of rain falls in summer, 
manures fail, as it were, to pull their weight 
and the crops treated with them are smaller 
than might have been expected from 
experience of average years. Spring excess 
of rain appears to interfere less with the 
beneficial action of manures. Sir John 
Russell hopes that presently weather effects 
and soil-condition effects on vields will be 
known with such certainty that experts may 
be able to give an accurate forecast to 
farmers of the likelihood of the application 
of a prescribed artificial fertiliser increasing 





a given crop by a definite amount. He 
points out that were this to become possible 
a farmer would be able to insure his 
growing crop. Gardeners will be also 
deeply interested to learn that the Rothamsted 
experiments justify their determined pre- 
ference for farmyard manure; although it 


scarcely needs to be repeated that this 
preference, if it excludes the supplementary 
use of artificials, is mistaken and un- 


economical, and is becoming more and 
more so every day. But as between a 
complete artificial and farmyard manure, 
Rothamsted finds that the latter is rather 
more efficient than the former and, what is 
even More important, that the farmyard 
manure maintains the fertility of the soil 
better than does a complete artificial fertiliser. 
This conclusion is of special interest, for it 
proves that the opinion held by Lawes and 
Gilbert that farmyard manure owes its 
fertilising value solely to its ash and nitrogen 
compounds is, though mainly, not wholly 
accurate, What is this extra virtue possessed 
by farmyard manure? This problem is now 
engaging the attention of the investigators 
at Rothamsted. The general opinion, of 
course, is that farmyard manure affects 
favourably the porosity of the soil—increasing 
pore space and thereby providing for a larger 
reserve of water and a better supply of air 
in the soil But it is possible that other 
effects co-operate with these. In its gradual 
decay, farmyard manure gives rise to a 
series of compounds, and some of the inter- 
mediate members of this series may be of 
special value as plant food. Lastly, no 
account, however brief, of the work of 
Rothamsted may omit mention of the 
discoveries concerning the microflora and 
fauna of the soil. These discoveries reveal 
the soil as the natural home of numerous 
micro-organisms, the members of each of 
which are constantly increasing or decreasing. 
Every day throughout the year the total and 
relative numbers of the soil population 
change, and it is significant that increase of 
soil-amoebae—which prey on bacteria—is 
attended by decrease of the latter and 
decrease of the amoebae by increase of soil- 
bacteria. No one can peruse Sir John 
Russell’s account of the work of the Station 
over which he presides with such energy 
and distinction, without expressing gratitude 
for and pride in the work which is being done 
at Rothamsted, nor without a recognition that 
the method of work practised there must 
have no less in the future than it has in 
the past great and beneficial influence on 
the progress of the science and practice of 
agriculture and horticulture. 








“ Gardener’s Chronicle” Almanac for 1924.— 
We shall publish in our issue of January 12 
a ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle”? Almanac for the 
year 1924. In order to make it as useful 
as possible for reference we shall be obliged 
if Secretaries òf Horticultural, Botanical, and 
Allied Societies, or any of our correspondents 
WILL SEND US IMMEDIATE INFORMATION OF ALL 
FIXTURES FOR THE ENSUING YEAR, 


Flowering Plants of South Africa.—Part 12 of 
Volume III. of the Flowering Plants of South 
Africa contains illustrations and descriptions 


of ten plants. Aloe microcantha (tab. 111), 
has the churacteristic concave leaves with 
rigidly ciliated margins; from the crown of 


leaves arises a tall corymbose inflorescence of 
tubular flowers that are pale red at the base 
tipped with green. The plant flowers during 
January and February and so soon as the 
seeds have set, a few months later, the leaves 

wither almost completely to their bases. The 
plant was figured in the Botanical Magazine so 
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far back as 1821. Erythrina Humeana (tab. 
112), is a very bright Leguminous plant with 
& spike of dark red flowers that are succeeded 
by articulated pods of a violet colour. This 
species was also figured many years ago in 
the Bot. Mag.; it has been in cultivation in 
Europe for over one hundred years. Adenia 
digitata (tab. 113) is a member of the Passi- 
floraceae, and both the roots and fruits are 
poisonous. It has long, graceful branches 
provided with tendrils by which it climbs up 
neighbouring bushes and shrubs. The flowers 
are axillary and not so attractive as in most of 
the Passiflora race. Wachendorfia paniculata, 
(tab. 114) is said to have been noticed in the 
Kew Gardens so far back as 1867, but it is 
not of very great value in gardens. The 
inflorescence has a somewhat superficial resem- 
blance to that of Tritonia; the petals are dull 
yellow with bronzy-red markings and the flower 
buds are also bronzy-red. Crassula congesta 
(tab. 115) was first described by Mr. N. E. 
Brown in Gard. Chron., September 6, 1902, 
p. 171, who stated that it was of botanical 
rather than of horticultural interest. Gladiolus 
psittacinus (tab. 116), is the showiest of the 
ten plants illustrated in Part 12 and well- 
known in gardens in this country. It is 
figured in the Botanical Magazine (tab. 3032) 
and was known in cultivation in England as 
early as 1830. Venidium macrocephalum (tab. 
117) in an interesting Composite that is said 
to be well worth cultivating for supplying cut 
blooms, as the plant flowers freely and makes 
a splendid display. The flowers are about 
two inches across and have pale yellow florets. 
The ray-florets are lemon-chrome with orange 
at the base; the cushion-like dise is brownish- 
red. Lonchostoma monostylis (tab. 118) is 
a member of a genus comprising only four 
known species. It is said to be a graceful 
plant with long, thick, erect stems, at the 
apices of which the flowers are borne in heads. 
Eulophia Zeyheri (tab. 119), is an Orchid 
sometimes known as Eulophia bicolor and was 
successfully cultivated by the late Mr. H. J. 
Elwes. It is figured in the Bot. Mag. (tab. 
7330) but the colouring on the lip is quite 
different in the two plates, being more purplish 
violet in the one under notice and the petals 
and sepals yellow. Hessea Rehmanni (tab. 
120) is an Amaryllidaceous plant with flowers 
that suggest a Crinum. The plant usually 
produces only one leaf which is either quite 
terete or has a shallow channel. The peduncle 
is also terete and is terminated by an umbel 
of about nine flowers, the segments of which 
have wavy margins. 


R.H.S. Rose Judging Committee.—The Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society has invited 
the following to form a Judging Committee for 
their trials at Wesley of Roses for garden 
purposes, and all have accepted the invitation. 
Chairman, the President of the R.H.S., the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Lambourne, J.P., V.M.H. ; the 
Chairman of the Wisley Committee, Mr. W. 
Cuthbertson, J.P., V.M.H.; Mrs. Wightman, of 
Bengeo ; Messrs. Wettern, Holland, Darlington ; 
Drs. Lamplough and Williams, Messrs. Easlea, 
Prince, G. M. Taylor, A. Dickson, jun., Hay, 
Coutts, Pernet Ducher, and Poulsen. 


National Hardy Plant Society.--The second 
issue of the Journal of the National Hardy 
Plant Society is a great improvement on the 
first. The reading matter and illustrations 
extend to fifty-two pages, and the principal 
contents are “The Bearded Irises,” by Mr. 
A. J. Bliss; ‘* Methods of Propagation,” by 
Mr. R. V. Giffard Woolly, the Editor, which 
contains a list of months wherein seeds of 
certain kinds of plants should be sown; 
“ British Plants in the Rock Garden,” by Mr. 
Frank Bouskell, President of the Society ; 
“ New or otherwise Noteworthy Hardy Plants 
of 1921 and 1922”; and “ About Staking 
Perennials.” The Journal is well printed, 
amply illustrated, and a very useful publica- 
tion. It is issued free to members of the 
Society and at 2s. 6d. to non-members. All 
communications concerning the Society and its 
Journal should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2. 


Mr. A. MacKellar, V.M.H.--The King’s 
gardener necessarily occupies an exalted 
position in ths world of horticulture, but 
among those who have had charge of the 
Royal Gardens at Windsor none has been 
more successful or more modest than Mr. 
A. MacKellar. He commenced his gardening 
career under his father at Auchindarroch 


House gardens, Argyllshire, and, as was the 
custom in those days, he was apprenticed 
to the profession of gardening. After his 


apprenticeship he served as journeyman under 
Mr. Niven of Hopetoun House, and thence 
went as outdoor foreman at Tyninghame 
House gardens under Mr. Lees. His next 


appointment was as journeyman at the famous’ 


gardens at Chatsworth under Mr. Speed. Later 
Mr MacKellar acted as general foreman at 
Penrhyn Castle and remained in these splendidly 
kept gardens for seven years. He left Penrhyn 
Castle to become gardener at Floors Castle, 
a position he occupied with great success— 
and wherein he became famous-—for about 
ten years, when he obtained the appoint- 
ment of gardener to King Edward VII. 
(then Prince of Wales) at Sandringham. After 
the death of Queen Victoria and soon after 
King Edward ascended the throne, Mr. 





MR. A. MACKELLAR, V.M.H. 


MacKellar left Sandringham to take charge 
of the gardens at Windsor and Frogmore, and 
this high position he has occupied to the 
utmost satisfaction of his Royal employers 
down to the present time. Mr. MacKellar’s 
duties are onerous and extensive, and few 
people have any idea of the vast amount 
of produce he cultivates in the gardens and 
glasshouses at Frogmore, though some have 
a fair idea of his ability as a landscape and 
garden artist from their knowledge of the 
gardens around Windsor Castle and elsewhere. 
Both at Floors Castle and at Sandringham, 
Mr. MacKellar carried out extensive improve- 
ments, and at Frogmore he has reconstructed 
all the glasshouses and extended the fruit and 
kitchen gardens. Mr. MacKellar does not 
appear very prominently before the public, as 
his time is fully occupied in the conduct of 
the King’s garden. He is, however, known 
to a wide circle of gardening friends and his 
skill as a gardener has won for him the award 
of the Victoria Medal of Honour in Horticulture 
from the Royal Horticultural Society.- He 
takes a keen interest in the horticultural 
charities and endeavours by every means 
in his power to advance the education of 
young men who come under his charge at 
Windsor. 


Bayley Balfour Memorial Garden.—We are 
asked to state that enquiries regarding the 
Memorial to Sir I. Bayley Balfour—of which 
full particulars were printed on pages 336 and 
337 of our issue of December 8--and dona- 
tions thereto should be addressed to Mr. John 
Sutherland, 25 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Donations to the Memorial Fund and promises 
of financial support amounting to £600 have 
reached the committee which has been formed 
to carry out the Memorial. 


Delphiniums and Tulips at Wembley.— We are 
informed that over five thousand Delphiniums 
have been planted in the grounds of the 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, and 
over one hundred thousand bulbs of the finest 
British-grown Tulips. 


Snails and Plants.-—In an address before the 
Royal Medico-Chirurgical Society of Glasgow, 
Professor F. O. Bower stated that some plants 
no doubt protect themselves from attack by 
snails by the sharp crystals called raphides 
which are embedded in mucilage. The latter, 
as well as the tissues, are gnawed, the cells 
rupture, and the sharp needles penetrate the 
delicate mouth of the marauder. Professor 
Bower stated that it has been shown by 
experiments that even hungry snails avoid 
plants so protected. 


Appointments for the ensuing Week.— Tuesday, 
December 18: Sevenoaks Gardeners’ Chrysan- 
themum Society’s meeting; Winchester Horti- 
cultural Society’s meeting. Friday, December 
21: Eastbourne Horticultural Society’s meeting. 
Saturday, December 22: Dumfermline Horti- 
cultural Society's annual meeting. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—The late Mr. M’Nab.—We have this 
week to record the decease of one of the oldest 
and best gardeners of whom this country has 
had to boast. Mr. William M’Nab, of Edin- 
burgh, died on the Ist of the present month. 
An interesting history of his career is contained 
in the following extract from the proceedings 
at a public dinner given on March 14, 1844, 
upon the occasion of presenting him with the 
M’Nab Testimonial: “ William M’Nab first saw 
the light in 1780, in the parish of Dailley, in 
Aryshire, where his father was a farmer. His 
early years were devoted to the duties of a 
shepherd on the hills of his native country. 
Amid those scenes, his genius was early 
directed to the beautiful forms and variety 
exhibited by vegetable life; and our stripling 
shepherd was inspired with a strong pre- 
dilection for the occupation of a gardener. 
His father, yielding to his wishes, had him 
apprenticed to the gardener of Mr. Kennedy, 
of Dalquharran, at the age of sixteen. After 
serving three years in that place, he was 
recommended by Mr. Kennedy to the late 
Mr. Walter Dickson, of Edinburgh, who 
procured him a situation in the gardens of 
Lord Haddington, at Tyningham. There he 
remained about a year when, being anxious to 
improve still farther in his profession, he went 
to London, where he had the good fortune to 
be recommended by Mr. Aiton, superintendent 
of the Royal Garden at Kew, and to obtain 
employment in that magnificent establishment ; 
after three years’ service in the different 
departments he was appointed to the responsible 
situation of foreman. There he remained for 
several years, acquiring knowledge and 
experience; and here his conduct and 
intelligence recommended him to the favour- 
able notice of His Majesty George III., 
then a frequent visitor at Kew, and brought 
him in contact with Sir Joseph Banks, the 
ready patron and judicious friend of modest 
merit. On the death of the curator of the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Edinburgh, the 
late Professor Rutherford consulted his friend 
Sir Joseph on the choice of a successor, 
and the baronet strongly recommended Mr. 
M’Nab, who immediately received the appoint- 
ment and entered on the duties of his new 
office in May, 1810. It is therefore more 
thirty years since Mr. M’Nab was called to 
Mdinburgh.”* Gard. Chron., December 9, 1848. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS WITH WHITE 
FLOWERS. 


Some of the most useful and interesting 
flowering plants tor the decoration of the 
intermediate stove house, warm nhouse or 
conservatory during several months of the year 
are to be found amongst shrubs bearing a 
profusion of white, fragrant flowers, that are set 
off by bright, evergreen foliage. Such white 
flowers are always in great demand for the making 
of floral designs. All of the plants described 
below are of easy culture, when the means at 
the grower’s disposal are fairly good, and they 
may be increased readily by cuttings of half 
ripened wood placed in a hand light or frame 
with a moist atmosphere and slight bottom 
heat. During the winter a temperature of 55° 


to 60° is suitable, and the plants may 
be allowed to rest. In summer the 
temperature should be 60° to 70° with 


plenty of atmospheric moisture; in warm 
weather the plants should be shaded from the 
sun’s rays. They all thrive in a mixture of 
good turfy loam, fibrous peat, or leaf mould 
in equal parts, with silver sand added. A free 
drainage is necessary to keep the soil sweet. 
When the plants are established and commenc- 
ing to show their flower buds, give the roots 
liquid manure once a week. 

Plants with pure white flowers are always 
attractive, and should have every care and 
attention bestowed on them. Unfortunately, 
during the past few years many of them have 
gone out of cultivation, excepting in a few 
places where a collection of indoor plants is 
still cultivated, or in botanic gardens. The 
following evergreen shrubs with white flowers 
comprise a select list : Acokanthera (syn. Toxi- 
cophlaea) spectabilis (see Fig. 124) is a warm 
house plant that produces large sprays of white 
fragrant flowers in spring. It is very flori- 
ferous, and even young plants flower freely. 
The blooms are very useful for the making of 
floral designs, being delightfully fragrant as 
well as pure white. 

Gloneria jasminiflora is a very compact and 
free-growing extremely floriferous shrub, with 
pure white flowers. It is a charming plant for 
a warm house, and most useful for cutting 
purposes. 

Coffea arabica, a pretty intermediate-house 
evergreen shrub, with bright foliage, produces 
white, sweetly-scented flowers in the autumn. 
Oxera pulchella may be grown as a climber or 
cultivated: as a pot plant. It is of free 
growth, the ivory - white flowers being 
produced in large, axillary, pendulous clusters. 
This is a most valuable winter-flowering 
plant. 

Thunbergia fragrans, a pretty trailing plant 
bearing white, fragrant flowers is very florifer- 
ous. It is suitable for growing in s ded 
baskets, or covering a wire trellis in a plant 
house. 

Tabernaemontana coronaria flore-pleno flowers 
in winter and spring and requires the tempera- 
ture of an intermediate house. Its clusters of 
fine white, double flowers are produced very 
abundantly, and they are set off by the neat, 
deep-green foliage. 

Posoqueria lonyiflora is a very old evergreen 
shrub, bearing pure white, tubular, sweetly- 
scented flowers in dense clusters, It uires 
similar treatment to that afforded the Gardenia. 
Stephanotis floribunda Elvaston variety is far 
superior both in size of flower and truss to the 
type, and may be highly recommended. This 
is a beautiful, well-known, white-flowered ever- 
green climber most suitable for planting out 
in an intermediate temperate house, and the 
flowers are invaluable for cutting purposes for 
the making of wreaths and crosses or other floral 
designs. 

A well-grown plant commences to flower early 
in the spring and remains in bloom continually 
until May or June. At that time it makes a 
considerable amount of growth and, where 
necessary, the shoots should be thinned. It 
is generally trained near the roof-rafters in 


THE 


a warm, moist, house. This exotic does 
best planted out, but it grows and flowers 
well in a pot with the shoots trained around 
a balloon-shaped trellis. It makes a useful 
plant when grown as single stem specimens 
and flowers freely. Plants in 48-sized pots 
will bear four to six trus:es of flowers; the 
shoots should be trained over an arched 
stick. The value of such plants grown in 
this way for decorative purposes can scarcely 
be over-estimated. 

The Stephanotis may readily be propa- 
gated from cuttings made of _ half-ripened 
wood and placed in a hand light or frame 
over moist bottom heat. Should the plant. 
become infested with mealy bug it should 
be syringed at least once daily with 
diluted soot water, and occasionally with an 
insecticide. Mealy-bug may easily be kept 
in check if measures are taken as soon as 
it appears. Gardenias are amongst the most 
useful of plants we possess for furnishing cut 
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Cuttings of half-ripened wood root freely in 
sandy soil in a moist bottom heat of about 70°, 
under a hand light or frame. Strong cuttings 
will ee plants that will flower the same year 
as they are rooted. The soil for potting 
should consist of two-thirds good turfy loam 
and one-third fibrous peat or leaf-mould with 
silver sand added. The best species for general 
purposes is G. florida, a very free-flowering 
plant with gee white flowers and glossy 
green foliage, John Heal, V.M.H. 





CESTRUM (HABROTHAMNUS) ELEGANS. 


Durme the past two or three decades our 
gardens have been enormously enriched by the 
introduction of a large number of new plants 
from all quarters of the globe. This is all to 
the good, and adds to the jovs of gardening, 
but is there not a da of losing sight of 
some of the old, well-tried and beautiful plants 


FIG. 124.—ACOKANTHERA (TOXICOPHLAEA) SPECTABILIS. 


blooms. They ‘grow luxuriantly in pots 
plunged in bottom heat, fin a warm tem- 
perature with plenty of atmospheric moisture. 
The bottom heat should be produced from 
fermenting material such as dung and leaves 
mixed; the warm, moist conditions of the 
hot-bed act as a preventive to attacks of 
insects. Syringe the plants two or three 
times during the day when the weather is 
suitable for spraying. When the plants are 
well rooted and commence [to show their 
flower buds, a little liquid manure applied 
to the roots once or twice weekly will be 
beneficial to them, as the stimulant en- 
courages the flowers to open freely. Where large 
numbers of plants are cultivated, they may, 
with a little extra attention, be had in flower 
throughout the year. When planted out they 
make fine bushes and produce a large 
quantity of flowers; having green, shining, 
leaves, they are a great acquisition to warm 
house plants. Qn warm days, a little air may 
be admitted to the house, but draughts and a 
dry atmosphere should be guarded against. 


that we loved in the closing decades of the 
last century? Such a plant is Cestrum 
(Habrothamnus) elegans, a winter -flowering 
greenhouse shrub of incontestable merit. 

Introduced from Mexico about 1840 it soon 
became widely spread, and the fact that it 
flourished in a house of low temperature 
quickly made it a universal favourite for 
covering the walls and pillars of the cool 
greenhouse, for which purpose it still has 
few equals. Its red, elongated, tubular flowers, 
gradually widening to the top into a five- 
parted limb are borne in large clusters on 
long, slender branches clothed with alternate 
entire leaves, which are dark green above 
and downy on the under-surface. 

For covering walls and pillars this Habro- 
thamnus should be planted in a border and 
receive liberal treatment. It is also well 
suited to growing in pots. Cuttings struck 
in late spring, pinched several times and grown 
on outside during the summer make useful 
specimens for the decoration of the conser- 
vatory ir winter. W Auton. 








THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, late Gardener to His Grace the 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Blenheim Palace, 


Woodstock, Oxon, 

Sophronitis grandiflora. — This delightful 
Orchid is now in bloom; its brilliant flowers 
are always appreciated, and those who are 
fortunate in possessing choice varieties should 
take care of them, as undoubtedly they will 
become very valuable as time goes on. By 
using this Sophronitis as a parent, raisers 
have given us hybrids of rich colouring and 
great beauty. Tho flowers are produced on 
the partly-made pseudo-bulbs, and whilst in 
bud, care should be taken that no water 
lodges in the crown of the growth, as it might 
8:t up decay of the flower spike and new 
growth. Until the flowers are produced, the 
plants may be afforded water at the roots 
whenever they are seen to require it. Plants 
needing attention at the roots, aro best 
attended to in the spring, when fresh roots 
are developing from the new growths. 

Hybrids of Sophronitis.— ‘The hybrids of 
Sophronitis grandiflora comprise plants of 
various characters; some being of small growth 
and others large. They have no particular 
season of flowering, as, owine to the different 
Pirents with which Sophronitis has been 
crossed, some one or the other is in bloom 
the whole year round, for this Orchid has 
been crossed with Cattleya, Laelia, Laelio- 
Cattleya, Brasso-Cattleva and others. The 
numerous forms mostly have flowers of vivid 
colours, whilst there are some with flowers of 
a yellow hue. Jn a family with such a varied 
parentage, it is obvious that constitutionally 
there is much diversity, but as 1 have pointed 
out hefore, a close observation of the different 
plants will soon teach one their requirements. 
Some of them have the character of being 
bad growers, but to my mind it is only a 
question of finding a place to suit them, and 
the ability to meet their requirements. The 
majority of them succeed in a light, warm 
position, in the Cattleva house, whilst the 
Sophronitis parent delights in the temperature 
of the cool or intermediate house. These 
plants are best grown suspended where no 
water from the syringe can reach them, and 
where they may enjoy all the light possible. 
They should be watered judiciously at all 
times, as the young growths decay and turn 
black if the compost is watered indiscrimi- 
nately. Some of the hybrids have fine, and 
others thick roots. The thick rooting plants 
are generally of a more robust nature than 


those with finer roots, therefore they may 
be grown in larger receptacles, but over- 


potting must be guarded against in every 
case. The repotting of any of these delight- 
ful hybrids which have recently bloomed will 
be best deferred until the spring. 


— m -oM 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. MESSENGER, Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Esq., 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 





Pot Vines.—As soon as the vines have 
broken into growth satisfactorily the night 


temperature should range from 55° to 60° 
according to the weather, with a correspond- 
ing rise during the day. When the leaves 
appear raiso the temperature by 4° both 
night and day. In favourable conditions 
admit air during the morning, closing the 
house at mid-day. The vines should be tied 
to the trellis soon after they have commenced 
to grow. Remove all weak and crowded 
growths at an early stage of their de- 
velopment, When tbe bunches begin to 
elongate discontinue the syringing of the 
vines, but promote atmospherie humidity by 
damping the bare spaces several times daily. 
To maintain a steady bottom heat it may 
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be necessary to partially renew the fermenting 
material, Watering should be done carefully ; 
keep the soil moist without saturating it. 
When the shoots attain a length of one foot 
a more liberal supply of water may be applied 
to vines in perfect health. 


Early Muscat Vines.—If ripe muscat Grapes 
are required during the latter part of June 
this vinery may now be closed, and sufficient 
fire-heat used to maintain a night tempera- 
ture of 50°, and 55° to 60° by day in mild 
weather. A mild hotbed placed on the 
border will stimulate root-action and obviate, 
to a certain degree, the need for artificial 
heat, which is an advantage. The condition 
of the border as regards moisture should be 
ascertained, and tepid water applied if 
required. Young rods should) be tied down 
half-hoop fashion, so as to cause them to 
break regularly Syringe the vines twice 
daily, and damp the paths and borders 
occasionally on sunny days. Where the roots 
are growing in both inside and outside bor- 
ders, the latter should be covered with a mild 
hotbed of previously prepared fermenting 
materials; failing this apply a thiek layer 
of freshly gathered Oak or Beech leaves, 
which mmay remain until warm weather 
returns, when it may be reduced in bulk 
by degrees. 

Late Vines.— It will be necessary to examine 
late Grapes frequently with a view to re- 
moving bad berries.  Mauscats will need very 
earcful treatment throughout this month and 
the next. If the bunches are shaded on the 
top with opaque paper, and a temperature 
or 487 to 50 is maintained, the Grapes will 


retain their freshness for a considerable 
time. Vines partially cleared of the bunches 
may have the remaining ones cut and 


placed in bottles in the Grape-room. This 
done the vinery may be thrown open, for 
plenty of eold air will be beneficial to the 
lf the borders are approaching a state 
of dryness they should be watered freely. 
Grapes such as Gros Colmar and Lady 
Downes which are required to be kept as 
long as possible, should be allowed to remain 
on the vines for a month or five weeks 
longer before bottling them, keeping the 
vinery cool, and ventilating it whenever the 
weather is favourable for admitting air, but 
not on foggy and damp days. 


Vines. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By C. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LADY AMPTHILL 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

Lawns,-—Where lawns have had heavy usage 
during the past season or the land is naturally 
on the poor side, some form of enrichment. 
should be given to make up for the loss ex- 
perienced. The top-dressing may consist of 
well-decayed farm-vard manure, old potting soil 
and a seven inch potful of bone meal to each 
barrow load of the compost. The manure 
should be broken as finely as possible, and then 
passed through a coarse sieve, adding the soil 
in the proportion of one part to every two parts 
of manure Scatter the mixture evenly over 
the lawn and harrow it into the surface from 
time to time during the next two months or 
so. Should any depressions be noticeable these 
should be made level before applying the top- 
dressing. 

Christmas Evergreens. The securing of a 
supply of evergreens for Christimas decorations 
will occupy much time in most gardens during 
the current week, in addition to whieh there 
will be lengths of rope to be covered with 
short spravs of greenery for festooning purposes. 
For this latter use practically every kind of 
evergreen available should be secured to give 
variety and colour to the decorations. The 
supply of these evergreens should be taken from 
the back portions of woods and shrubberies as 
much as possible to avoid spoiling the frontal 
effects. Where it may be necessary, however, 
a little thinning of congested evergreen shrubs 
may be done anywhere by an experienced 
worker, even at this season of the year On 
ocensions one has to give ear to the ery of 
exigency before that of recognised custom. 
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PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By JOHN COUTTS Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

Winter-flowering Begonias.—As_ these plants 
pass out of flower a sufficient number of strong 
healthy specimens should be selected for stock. 
In the case of the hybrids between B. socotrana 
and the tuberous-rooted Varieties, as repre. 
sented by Elatior, Optima, Mrs. Heal and 
Fascination, it is wise to retain plenty of stock 
plants, as they are by no means easy to keep 
over their resting period. The plants are best 
grown in a temperature of 50° to 55°, and 
water should at all times be carefully given at 
the roots. Aim at keeping the leaves in a 
fresh and healthy condition for so long as 
possible; as the foliage gradually dics off less 
water will be required, but at no time should 
complete drying-otf be attempted. Frequent 
damping between the pots, and light sprayings 
rather than direct watering at the roots, will 
do much to tide them over the critical period. 
About the beginning of May they should begin 
to show signs of fresh growth; one may then 
regard the dificult: period as being past. Some 
cultivators at this time resort to shaking the 
plants out, and replacing them in smaller pots 
with fresh compost; this I have not found 
necessary, unless it is desired to grow on some 
of the old plants as large specimens, for which 
purpose it is best to select young plants that 
were propagated late last season. 


Begonias Gloire de Lorraine.- Begonias of 
this type do not, as a rule, present any ditti- 
culty. Plants selected for stock should be 
shortened somewhat, and kept on the dry 
side for a time, and later afforded more 
water at the roots. Young growth suitable 
for use as cuttings will then be produced 
from the bases of the old plants. 

Other Begonias that flower during the 
winter include B. coccinea, Bo Luzerna, 
B. fuchsioides, B. polyantha and B. Corbeille 
de Feu: they all belong to the evergreen or 


sub-shrubby section, and although most of 
them were commonly grown at one time 
they are seldom seen now-a-days They 
are useful for furnishing the greenhouse 
during the winter, some of them, indeed, 
flower the year round. 
Allamanda. — During the winter months 
Allamandas shoull be kept somewhat dry 
at the roots. While pot-grown specimens 
may, with advantage, be kept in a lower 


temperature, the warmth of the house should 
never fall below 55. Where the strong 
growing species are planted out and trained 
under the roof glass, it may be necessary — 
for the sake of plants standing underneath 
them--to partly thin out the shoots, but 
the final pruning should not be done until 
January or February, when they should be 
pruned hard back, except such shoots as 
may be required for extension. With the 
exception of A. violacea, which should be 
grafted on young plants of the stronger 
growing species, Allamandas are easily pro- 
pagated at any timo by means oft cuttin, 
plunging the pots in a close case with 
plenty of bottom heat. When they ar 
are pruned back early in the year the ends 
of the shoots may be used as cuttings. 


Solanum Wendlandii. —This handsome climber, 
where planted out, should be kept on the dry 
side during the winter. Plants in pots mas 
be dried off and stored in a greenhouse, 
but the amount of drying otf should be 


withstand so . 
They should be pruned during 


Februarv, when some of the more slender 
shoots may be cut into lengths of about 
four inches and used as cuttings, which wall 
root readily im a warm propagating case. 

Solanum Seaforthianum.-—This is a much 
more slender growing species, and very useful 
for planting out in an intermediate house. 
It produces its pretty, pale, purple flowers 
more or less all the year round, and may 
be propagated at any time by means ol 
cuttings. 


regulated by the age of the plants. Youns 
plants with little or no old wood ay a 
much drying off as older 


Specimens. 


Rub 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 

Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 

Broad Beans, —The grower who has ample 
room under glass may obtain an early supply 
of Broad Beans by sowing five seeds each in 
eight-inch pots. Put plenty of drainage in the 
pots and use a compost consisting of good 
fibrous loam broken small, with a liberal addi- 
tion of old Mushroom-bed manure. Three parts 
fill the pots with the soil, press the seeds edge- 
ways firmly into it, and cover them by adding 
about an inch more compost. Water the soil 
and stand the pots in a vinery or Peach house, 
or even a cold frame will answer provided the 
pare are protected from severe frost. Broad 

eans will not force, in the strict sense of the 
word, but young beans may he produced early 
in the spring if the crop is allowed to develop 
steadily and careful attention is given to water- 
ing, top-dressing with good soil, and staking 
the shoots when they require supporting. 


Peas.—Good crops of Peas may also be pro- 
duced by sowing seeds now in pots of eight 
or ten-inch diameter, using similar compost to 
that advised for Broad Beans. Make the soil 
fairly firm, sow ten or twelve seeds in each 
pot, and cover them with an inch of sifted 
soil. Water them, and transfer the seed pots 
to a cold house. The seeds will soon germinate, 
and as soon as the seedlings are large enough 
to handle, thin them to five or six in each pot. 
Grow the plants as near to the light as possible 
to prevent them becoming drawn and weakly, 
and as soon as they are large enough 
topdress them with some of the same soil. 
Place neat twigs in the pots for supporting the 
shoots. There are many varieties, both dwarf 
and tall, among the first earlies that will give 
good results in pots. 


‘ 


Lettuces.— Autumn-sown Lettuces will soon be 
past their best, Endive, Chicory, and Dande- 
lion taking their place as salad plants. A 
sowing of one or two of the early and quickly- 
maturing varieties of Lettuces should now be 
made in a warm house. As soon as the seed- 
lings are large enough they should be pricked 
out into boxes and transferred to frames on 
hot-beds. The non-hearting varieties may be 
pricked out in boxes and placed in a genial 
temperature. They will be ready for cutting 
before the hearting kinds as they grow very 
quickly, and, if kept fairly well watered, make 
a welcome addition to the salad bowl early in 
the spring. 


Rhubarb.—Continue to lift small batches of 
Rhubarb roots and let them remain exposed 
to the air for a few days before placing them 
in the forcing house. The permanent beds 
should receive a good top-dressing of well- 
rotted manure; the winter rains will wash the 
nourishment down to the roots thereby greatly 
benefiting the crowns. The dung may b>? dug 
in when the beds are being tidied up betore 
growth starts. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By A. J. HARTLESS, Gardener to Major J. F. HARRISON, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 

Orchard Trees.—-The trees in old established 
plantations are usually of standard growth. 
With reasonable care an orchard that has 
not been too neglected may be brought into 
condition, to give a reasonable return. The 
first essential is to cut out the thick shoots 
that cross each other to let light and air 
enter the tree. Trees that are infested with 
lichen and insect pests should be sprayed 
with alkali wash after the work of pruning 
has been completed. The soil around the 
roots may need nourishment, either manure 
or lime; a good dressing of the latter is 
necessary in many instances. If the impover- 
ishment is due to grass, it may be well to 
remove the turf about the bole of the trees to 
a diameter of 8 to 10 feet. Young trees will 
not thrive if grass is near them, but older 
trees are not so affected, only so far as a close 
or dense turf prevents a considerable amount of 
air reaching the roots. The work of repairs to 
fences, hedges, and boundaries of orchards 
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may be undertaken when frost puts a stop to 
other work. Where rabbits abound the trees 
should be protected by wire netting to the 
height of about 4 feet up the stems. Where 
cattle are grazed in orchards, iron tree pro- 
tectors may be necessary, and these should be 
inspected to see they do not injure the bark 
in any way. The iron-work will also need 
painting or tarring periodically, All trees 
should be labelled, and the wires by which 
they are affixed examined to see that they 
are not cutting into the bark. 


Pears.—Self sterile varieties of Pears, as in 
the case of Apples, should be interplanted 
with free setters. These flower at the same 
time. The following varieties are suitable for 
providing a succession of fruit. Early: 
William’s Bon Chretien, Beurré d’Amanlis, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Emile de Heyst, 
Beurré Hardy, Durondeau, Marie Louise, and 
Doyenné du Comice. Good late Pears include 
Beurré Diel, Glou Morceau, Beurré Clairgeau, 
Beurré Rance, Josephine de Malines, Le 
Lectier and Olivier de Serres. For rich, loamy, 
and heavy soils, Pears are best worked on the 
Quince stock, which has the same advantages 
as the Paradise Stock for Apples. Standard 
Pears should be grafted on the Pear stock. 
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ALPINE GARDEN. 


POLYGONUM SINO-CAPITATUM. 


THis is a very showy, prostrate-growing 
plant suitable for creeping over rocks. It has 
a curious combination of bronze and crimson 
colouring in its ovate leaves. It produces 
terminal heads of globular, soft pink flowers 
that are quite distinct. This plant needs 
to be grown in partial shade. L. 


GENTIANA LAGODECHIANA. 


Many very beautiful Gentians have been 
introduced during recent years, and of these 
very few are of greater garden value than 
the subject of this note. 

This magnificent Chinese species is very 
easy to grow, thereby differing from several 
other lovely Gentians; it appears to thrive 
equally in sun or in _ half-shade, provided 
the root-run is deep and cool. The flowers 
are produced at the extremities of the 
prostrate stems. They are of good size and 
a brilliant deep blue in colour, with a little 
suspicion of green in the interior of the 
trumpet. Gentiana lagodechiana commences to 
bloom during July and continues to produce a 
succession of flowers until well into October. 

Seed is plentifully produced and provides 
the. best means of propagation. A mixture 
of loam, peat and sand, with a surfacing of 
stone chips suits this delightful plant, which 





FIG. 125.—BOENNINGHAUSENIA ALBIFLORA AT KENTONS, 
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needs the protection of a piece of glass 
during the winter but only if the weather 
is immoderately wet. 

The flowers. are of very long duration 
and a brilliant feature of the rock garden. 
Ralph E. Arnold. 


[This plant received the R.H.S. Award of 
Merit on July 29, 1919, when shown by Messrs. 
Bakers, Wolverhampton. It was then regarded 
as a form of G. septemfida. Ebs.] 


CALANDRINIA UMBELLATA. 


BIENNIAL in some positions, suitably placed 
in the rock garden or retaining wall, this 
bright little plant is a true perennial. 

As this Calandrinia greatly resents trans- 
planting, a few seeds should be sown thinly 
in small pots and the seedlings planted 
from the pots into their permanent quarters. 

The brilliant magenta-crimson flowers are 
freely produced and wonderfully effective in 
bright sunshine; they are of long duration 
but remain closed during dull weather. 

Planted in gritty soil on a rocky ledge 


or in the chinks of a wall, the plants take 
upon themselves a partially shrubby character 
and will thrive and 
of years. Damp is 


flower over a number 
the greatest enemy of 








1913. (SEE P. 351). 
this Alpine, therefore a position, such as the 
almost vertical face of a rock, or in a wall 
where some protection may be afforded 
against excessive damp, should be selected 
for the plants. Cuttings may be used for 
the purposes of propagation, but seeds 
germinate quickly and freely. 


MENTHELLA REQUIENII. 


THE names of some plants are exceedingly 
elusive, and this is one of these. In my 
early gardening days it was known as 
Mentha Requienii. Later we were informed 
that this was an error and that this tiny 
plant should be named Thymus corsicus. Now 
we are told that t should be termed Menthella 
Requienii. So far as regards its odour it is 
a Mint, with a pungent, yet delightful smell 
of peppermint, so powerful as to make one 
wonder that such a tiny plant could emit a 
scent so patent to all. But it requires 
adversity to bring out the possession of this 
virtue. As it carpets the ground or fights for 
existence among grass the tiny green leaves 
and the small blue or lavender flowers appear 
like a lichen’s growth. Tread on it or touch 
it with the fingers and the perfume is 
apparent. It is a worthy little plant, which 
delights in a cool and damp nook where it 
will cover the ground closely with its leaves, 
which, about August, are decked with the tiny 
flowers already referred to. S. Arnott. : 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 





ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
POBLISHE 5 T tree 
Garden ly T avistook S t, Covent 


Uustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receire and to 

photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 

of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and sare us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of plants 
for _ naming, should be addressed to the EDILORS, 
á Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ommunications should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
Signature will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
good faith. 





MARKET FRUIT GARDEN. 


OVEMBER, the best month for the 
N planting of fruit trees and bushes, gavo 
no suitable opportunity for this work. 
Rather more than the average rainfall for the 
whole month (2°63 inches on 9 days) fell during 
the first fortnight in my district, and then wintry 
conditions set in, the ground being frozen 
hard every night for the rest of the month, 








It is quite likely that there will be no 
chance of planting until February. However, 
there is much compensation in the fact 


that the frost must have done the land 
a great deal of good. I had several acres 
ploughed in readiness for planting, and there 
is no doubt that this will work down all 
the better, when the time comes, for having 
been subjected to hard frost. This is just 
what we have missed in recent winters, and 


the land has worked badly in spring as a 
consequence. 
PROGRESS WITH PRUNING. 
Work on the land being impossible, the 


horses have been usefully employed carting 
farmyard manure from a neighbouring farm, 
and the skilled hands have made good 
progress with pruning. There was a time 
when we were afraid to prune during frosty 
weather, and warnings against this practice 
are still seen from time to time in horti- 
cultural journals; but repeated experience has 
shown me that there is absolutely nothing 
to be feared. I have never seen the slightest 
harm follow pruning in any weather which 
men can tolerate. 

I like to get the Plums 
This consists almost entirely of cutting out 
dead wood; and there are many cartloads 
of it this year as a result of the severe 
attack of brown rot. It is promptly burnt, 
of course. Fortunately there is plenty of new 
growth to take its place. In the case of old 
Plums 1 Jeave the new shoots alone, except 
where they are crowded or interfering with 
others. The danger of silver-leaf makes it 
advisable to reduce tho pruning of Plums 
to a minimum once they get to full fruiting 


pruned first. 


condition. ‘The trees should be shaped, as 
far as possible, whilst young, and then 


allowed to go pretty much their own way. 
There will always, unfortunately, be quite 
enough to do in the way of cutting out dead 
wood, which, in most cases, keeps the trees 
quite open enough. | . . 

When it comes to Apples 1 believe in 
lightly tipping the leading shoots of the old 
trees, as this keeps them growing. For many 
vears the trees on my place, atter the first 
few vears of hard pruning to form the 
foundation, were allowed to go so far as 
leaders were concerned, pruning being practi- 


Poe i a 
cally confined to mere thinning out. 4 his 
plan undoubtedly brings the trees quickly 
into bearing, and may be advisable for this 


but I think there should, at any 
a return to the tipping of leaders 
have been got into full 


purpose ; 
rate, be 


utter the trees 
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bearing. Otherwise, on my rather poor land, 
they are apt to cease growing and to become 
a mass of fruit spurs. During the last two 
winters I have worked to get such trees 
growing again. The branches have been cut 
back to some kind of bud, almost dormant 
in most cases, and the tips cleared of fruit 
spurs for about six inches. In most cases 
this plan has been successful in producing 
a little growth, and it will be continued. 
On better land strong-growing varieties on 
free stocks may continue to grow quite 
enough without shortening tho leaders, but 
for my conditions I. believe the light tipping 
is advisable even for such a vigorous 
variety as Bramley’s Seedling. 

As for laterals, these are cut right back to 
fruit buds, where there are any, as is usually 
the case on old trees. Where there is no fruit 
bud the lateral is shortened to about five 
inches. Short spurring is strictly avoided, 
except in the case of varieties that make 
thin, twiggy laterals, and are liable to make 
too many fruit spurs, of which Allington 
Pippin is an outstanding example. My object 
is to make the pruning of old trees practically 
fool-proof, so that the ordinary hands can be 
put to it. Almost the only point on which 
they are required to show judgment is in 
deciding what laterals should be allowed to 
extend (treated as leaders) in order to furnish 
the tree with new branches. Here they are 
apt to fail, the tendency being to spur too 
many of them, with the result that the 
trees become too sparsely furnished at the 
tops. 

The pruning of young trees can never be 
made fool-proof, Judgment being continually 
called into play. A few men have an instinct 
for it; others can never be taught. I do 
this work myself as long as J can cope with 
it, which generally means until the trees are 
siN or seven years old. 

Prsts AND DIsEAsEs IN 1924, 

Present indications encourage the hope that 
pests and- diseases will give less trouble next 
year than they did in the past season. 
Whilst pruning young Apples I lave not 
found any eggs of the permanent Apple aphis, 
whereas last autumn many of the shoots 
were smothered. Several growers who have 
urease-banded their trees report a very light 
catch of winter moths, and I have observed 
none of the males on the wing. A few 
growers, however, report a full catch on 
grease-bunds; so caterpillar trouble may be 
expected to be local next summer. I do not 
think that we often yet two really bad 
aphis years in succession. One would think 
that the hosts of aphides about during the 
past season would be certain to lay enough 
eggs to ensure a severe attack in 1924; but 
nature in some way upsets the normal course 
of events. Possibly weather conditions may 
accomplish it, or natural enemies in the way 
of parasites. The latter are said by ento- 
inologists not to help us very much against 
aphides; but it seems to me that, though 
the parasites come too late to deal with a 
heavy insect attack before it has done a lot 
of damage, by the end of the season they 
have become numerous enough to make a 
clearance of the pests and so prevent a 


repetition of the serious attack in the 
following season. 
Still more curious is the way in which 


fungus diseases fluctuate from year to year. 
Apple scab and brown rot of Plums have 
been very severe with me this season, and the 
weather throughout the year has been wet, 
and of a type, one would think, to encourage 
the spread of these diseases. Yet the young 
wood of Apples and Plums is now unusually 
free from scab and brown rot respectively. 

It would be foolish, of course, to relax 
precautions on the ground of such observa- 
tions; but I certainly expect 1924 to bring 
less trouble in the way of pests and diseases 
then its predecessor. 

ORGANICO MANURES. 

Few market growers nowadays are able to 

obtain as much farm-yard manure as they 
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need for their trees, and town stable manure 
is much scarcer than it used to be and 
never so good. This, no doubt, is one Poaion 
why 80 many growers are gtassing their 
orchards | and doing most of their manuring 
by grazing pigs beneath the trees There 
remain, however, plenty of cultivated orchards 
for which a certain amount of organic manure 
is essential. Probably we can successfully 
supply any needed phosphate and potash in 
mineral form, but there seems to be no 
getting away from the call for nitrogen or 
ammonia in organic form, and the bulkier 
the source the better. Shoddy or wool waste 
always gives good results, and is probably 
the best substitute for farm-yard manure, 
though it is not a complete plant food, sup- 
plying nothing beyond nitrogen and organic 
matter, the latter in considerable bulk, since 
a fair dressing is 2 tons per acre, and the 
material is light if in dry condition. I like 
what is sold as grey shoddy, because it is in 
a finely-divided state, easily applied, which is 
more than can be said of all shoddy. This 
appears to be the actual raw wool, the dirty 
portions clipped off the fleeces. Some grower 
object to it because it contains a lot of weed 


seeds. I understand that these are of some 
species of Clover which grow in Australia, 
and I find that, though they germinate 


freely here, the seedlings soon die off in our 
climate. Castor meal is another organic nitro- 
genous material which I have used with 
success; but, although cheap on the face of 
it, if the price per unit of ammonia is worked 
out it is found to be rather high. Rather 
a favourite source of nitrogen with growers 
is ground hoof or horn. I have not tried 
this, as it seems to me that such indestruc- 
tible stuff must ‘be very slow in action, par- 
ticularly as many samples are coarsely ground. 
However, its reputation is undoubtedly good, 
and I mean to try a finely-ground meal some 
day. 

Meat meal and fish meal are largely used, 
and I have found them excellent, particularly 
for bush fruits. These differ from the 
materials already mentioned, in that they 
supply phosphates in addition to ammonia, 
and fish meal a little potash as well. lí 
hush fruits can have farmyard manure every 
few years, they do very well with meat or 
fish meal in the intervening year. 


CaN wE Pack Too WELL? 


The Imperial Fruit Show at Manchester 
has revived interest in the subject of packing, 
and growers have again been blamed for not 
marketing all their best fruit in bushel boxes. 
Undoubtedly much more of this ought to be 
done for the big markets where there 18 6 
demand for Apples packed in this way. But 
I find that some of the provincial markets 
simply will not have it, or rather will a 
pay for it. The fact is that very many 0 
the provincial markets do not make their sl 
prices, but base them on report from Coven 
Garden. These reports give average pag 
and not the prices which would be made ; 
fruit graded and packed in an eee 
manner. The provincial salesman can get tor 
his clients a little more than these averagt 
London prices, but if he goes too far pated 
them it pays the retailers to get their ve 
plies direct from Covent Garden, oF opent a 
way for little wholesalers who hang apo 
the market on the chance of buying ase 
cheaply and running it out to peun 
towns on motor lorries. It works out tha 
the grower cannot obtain more than & certan 
level of prices in a provincial mate T 
matter how well he packs; and, er 
he grades and packs any better than he die 
to secure those prices, he is simply throwing 
money away. Ihave always been an aa 
for good grading and packing, and I vit 
Apples for the London market whenever 
pays me to do so; but it is still much g 
profitable to market the bulk elsewhere 7 
half-sieves. Growers get all the blame oe s 
adopting the boxing system, whereas hath k 
much belongs to the salesmen and retal ails 
The latter are popularly supposed to be re 
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to jump at English boxed Apples in prefer- 
ence to those in baskets; but this is far 
from the truth. As things are at present 
boxed Apples meet the need of exceptional 
trade only, and it is not particularly easy to 
find a profitable outlet for them.— Market 
Grower. 


PLANTS NEW OR NOTEWORTHY. 


T BOENNINGHAUSENIA ALBIFLORA. 


But for the inexorable law which decrees 
that once correctly named a plant must always 
bear the title originally bestowed upon it, 
it is certain that the Rue whereof the beauty 
and floriferous character are so well portrayed 
in the photograph (Fig. 125), would long since 
have reverted to the pleasant name, Ruta albi- 
flora, assigned to it by Hooker a hundred 
years ago, and of which it was deprived by 
Reichenbach in 1828. 











The literature of our subject is scant, and | 


if we take the most recent example, we find 
that Farrer* reports of Boenninghausenia that 
it is “a foot to eighteen inches high with 
sprays of the most ravishing small flowers, fine 
snow-white, all through the later summer. It 
ranges from moderate elevations of 4,000 to 
8,000 feet from Marri to Sikkim, and thence 
through those marvellous mountains of Asia 
across into Japan.” From this we may con- 
clude—did we not already know—that the 
species, which Farrer never saw in his Asiatic 
expeditions, did not prosper at Ingleborough. 
where he had his home, and that he was 
content to re-affirm Hooker’s account of the 
plant. 

The first mention -of the species is found in 
Hooker‘s Exotic Flora,t wherein it is described 
and d as a new species under the name 
of Ruta albiflora. Five years later, without 
apparently placing his reasons on record, 
Reichenbach,{ possibly impressed by the ob- 
scurity of the generic character noticed by 
Hooker, removed the species from the Rue family 
and made a new monotypic genus of it, under the 
cumbrous title by which it has been known 
ever since. All we find in Walpers,§ is that 
Boenninghausenia grows in Nepaul, and Bentham 
and Hooker || gave it a range: “ Indi@ borealis 
montane et Japonie incola.” Since then 
references to the plant have been few and far 
between, and that is the more remarkable in 
times like the present, when the virtues of 
plants are chronicled to such an extent as 
often to render their reiteration tiresome. 

Under cultivation, Hooker’s standard of 
height may become a yard and Farrer’s 
“late summer” is often September and 
October, for the species is one of the latest of 
plants to bloom, and is regularly nipped by 
frost. In a backward season it may not 
commence to flower until about Michaelmas. 
The writer had several plants in his garden 
from 1903 till 1921, and beyond the fact 
that they were placed where the cold winds 





* The English Rock Garden, Vol. 1, p.145. 


+ Vol. '. Pl. 79 (1823). Ruta albiflora: plant woody 
and apparently perennial, about a foot in height, forming 
a small but handsome branching shrub... the whole 


ving out when bruised a smell similar to the Common 

ue. This interesting little species of Ruta, so unlike all 
the others with which I am acquainted, in the general 
appearance and colour of:the flowers has, nevertheless, 
the same structure of Jeaves and the same smell with the 
rest of its congeners. The number of parts in the species 
of this genus seems to be variable; but the stamens 
appear to me to be more frequently eight than ten. In 
regard to the generic character too, there seems to be 
some obscurity; at least, in the species I do not find 
~“ puncta mellifera,” which are described as existing on 
the receptacle. There is, indeed, a remarkable gland or 
nectary surrounding the base of the germen, as in the other 
species of Ruta; but there are no distinct spots. The 
germen is pedunculated, which I do not find to be the 
case with other Ruta, and the styles, though united so as 
to ap but one, are in reality four, or aS Many as 
there are lobes to the germen; and these are frequently 
separated as the lobes diverge in the capsules advancing to 
maturity. It is the only species with which I am 
acquainted that has white flowers. The te is figured 
from a specimen in the garden of P. Neill, Esq., at 
Canonmills, in Edinburgh; it was raised seed 
received from Nepaul. 


t Conspectus, p. 197 (1828). 
§ Repertorium. 1, p. 517 (1842). 
i| Genera Plantarum. 1, p. 287 (1862). 
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of spring could not reach them, they had to 
take the weather of those nineteen vears as it 
came. The plants were frozen stiff several 
times during the period in question, and 
when that happened they generally lost their 
leaves, and much of the growth was cut 
some way back, only, however, to spring 
up again the following summer. The plants 
never received protection and did not seem 
to need it, even in the trying winter of 
1908-9. 

The specimen figured was about seven vears 
old when photographed in 1913. It was then 
rather more than a yard high and as much across, 
and, fully exposed to the sun, grew in granite 


FIG, 


chippings mixed with equal parts of leaf- 
mould and a mere sprinkling of loam. It 
was over a subterranean irrigating pipe, and 
we may perhaps conclude that that may have 
had something to do with the fine growth 
of the plant. As it eventually outgrew its 
space, the plant had to be moved, and 
never recovered the operation, which, perhaps, 
was not done so carefully as would have 
been the case had it seemed difficult to 
cultivate. Of several other plants, two, 
growing under the same conditions, did as 
well as that shown in the illustration; the 
rest, in ordinary garden soil and without 
underground watering, did not prosper. The 
species is easily raised from cuttings, or seed, 
but the latter plan is to be preferred. 
A. Grove. 





126.—HAKEA 
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HAKEA SUAVEOLENS. 


THe flowering shoot of Hakea suaveolens 
illustrated in Fig. 126 was kindly forwarded 
by Mr. W. H. Honess from Viscount St. Cyres’ 
Gardens at Walhampton, Hampshire. Mr. 
Honess states that the plant from which the 
shoot was taken is growing in a cool house, 
and is about five years old from the seed. 
Mr. Honess also states that they have a plant 
of Hakea suaveolens in an open border, where 
it has been growing for the past two years. 
This plant was recently subjected to frost of 
20° and 18° respectively on two consecutive 
nights, and Mr. Honess is not able at present 


SUAVEOLENS- 


to state whether it received severe injury. It 
will be interesting, however, if he would com- 
municate later how the plant behaved after 
experiencing such severe cold. 

Hakea suaveolens is a Proteaceous shrub 
some eight to fifteen feet high and a native of 
Western Australia. The whitish flowers are 
produced in small clusters, as shown in the 
illustration, and apparently they are sweetly 
scented. The foliage is very elegant, and is 
somewhat similar to that of certain shrubbv 
New Zealand Veronicas, and the leaves are as 
stiff as those of some Conifers, to which they 
bear no little resemblance: they are borne on 
erect, reddish-barked stems 

The specimen sent by Mr. Honess_ has 
remained perfectly fresh in water in our office for 
more than a week and shows no sign of withering. 
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A BI-GENERIC HYBRID : 
FATSHEDERA LIZEI. 


Ar the recent horticultural exhibition held in 
Paris (see Gard. Chron., November 17, 1923, 
n. 298) MM. Lizé, nurseryman, Nantes, showed 
under the name of Aralia Lizéi, a very in- 
teresting plant, said to be the result of a cross 
between Fatsia (Aralia) japonica var. Mosert 
and the Ivy (Hedera Helix var. hibernica). 

M. Guillaumin, of the Paris Natural History 
Museum, has studied the plant in question, and 
has written a note about it, which he read at 
the recent meeting of the Scientific Committee 
of the Société Nationale d'Horticulture de 
France. The plant shows a curious mingling 
of the characteristics of the Ivy and the Fatsia. 
It has the bearing of a Fatsia, but the stem 
ig more slender and more branched; the 
medulla is like that of the Ivy, with secretory 
glands and regular, unpunctuated cellules. 
The leaves have from 3 to 5 lobes, as on the 
sterile branches of the Ivy; the petioles are 
long, with numerous libero-ligneous — fascicles 
like those of the Fatsia; but there are no 
secretory glands in the sub-epidermic collen- 
chyma, as in the Ivy. The flower-buds resemble 
those of the Ivy, and are equally hairy, un- 
articnlate|, with plain sepals, but having five 
distinct styles, like the Fatsia. 

The only characteristies intermediate between 
the two genera are (1) The texture of the hairs, 
which are starred (? rayed) and stiff in the 
Ivy ; sparse, simple, or more rarely flexuous in 
the hybrid; (2) The shape of the dise which 
crowns the upper portion of the ovary is also 
intermediate in the hybrid. The stamens are 
always sterile and have no anthers. 

One may thus conclude that this is really a 
bi-generic hybrid, and M. Guillaumin proposes 
that it shall be named :—Fatshedera Lizéi. 
Yuillaumin (Fatsia japonica var, Moseri Q 
x Hedera Helix war hibernica ~). A. M. 

NOTES FROM A WELSH GARDEN. 

LITHOSPERMUM ROSMARINIFOLIUM has been a 
most beautiful object for some weeks, ceasing 
temporarily to flower only during the short 
spell of frost in late November. We have this 
fine subject growing in very poor, stony soil at 
the top of a low, dry wall in full sun, where it 
has made a spreading mass of its dense, rich 
green foliage. It is very seldom that this 
beautiful plant is injured by frost, although the 
blossoms are sometimes affected; but no sooner 
does the weather get milder than the intensely 
blue flowers expand as freely as ever. 

Another bright spot in the rock-garden hnas 
been afforded by that charming little Daisy 
from Southern Europe, Bellis sylvestris. In 
general appearance and habit this pretty plant 
is much like our own field Daisy, but the foliage 
is larger and looser and the taller flower stems 
each bear a blossom that leans over. and whose 
white rays are tipped with a full rose-madder. 
That other delightful species, B. rotundifolia 
coerulescens, with its distinct, grey-green foliage 
and pale bluish-lilac blossoms, which have been 
maintained in succession all summer, has only 
just ceased blooming. : 

With the approach of winter several of the 
Sedums develop that blue-white * bloom ° which 
renders their foliage so attractive. Among these 
a few good and distinct forms of S. spathulifolium 
purpureum are most striking, the mealiness giving 
the red-purple rosettes a delicate dove colour. 
An "old and distinct form of N. brevifoliuim 
(probably Pottsii) undergoes the same change, 
hut in its case the white of the little round leaves 
assumes an electrie-blue brilliance which is very 
effective. E think the charming N. Palmeri is 
more delightful at this season than at any other, 
as its pale yellowy-green rosettes now take on 
their glaucous winter sheen. Another member 
of the same genus which i at its best from 
autumn to late spring, practically going * out of 
business’? in summer, is the little blue-creyv 
N. amplexicaule. 

In a half-shady place in the woodland Vinea 
difformis has been very lovely for a considerable 
time, and it still carries clusters of buds which 
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will expand, as weather permits, throughout the 
winter. Though not unlike the Common Peri- 
winkle (V. major) in foliage and habit this is 
a smaller and much less aggressive plant. In 
the form we have the flowers are a cold, icy 
white, with the merest tinge of blue. They 
are smaller than those of V. major and as the 
segments are sharply pointed to one sile, they 
have that * whirling ° appearance common to 
some of the smaller varicties. 

Though the spell of hard weather, with the 


help of the birds, finished off most of the 
autumn berries, the Pernettyas are as gay 


with fruit as ever. The fact that they are 
thus left to remain in berry not only for the 
winter months but possibly until the new crop 
is appearing, should be sufticient to make these 
litle shrubs popular with gardeners of all 
classes. But they are still quite uncommon in 
many localities. One rarely sees their fruiting 
sprays used for decoration in horses or shops 
at Christmas-time—a purpose to which they 
are admirably suited—and there are many uses 
in large and small gardens to which Pernettyas 
might be put, and which are now filled by 
shrubs of inferior merit. 

The last of the Heaths to flower, Erica 
stricta, will not lose all its colour until 
E. darleyensis begins to bloom. Thus the 
former links-up the autumn with the winter- 
towering kinds and these will ‘f earry-on “ te 
spring and so complete that chain of colour 
whieh the Heath garden maintains unbroken 
the vear. But E. strieta itself 
will be a subject of no little attraction for 
months to come, for its foliage is very dis- 
tinet and its fine green affords a very telling 
setting for the bÞright rusty-red of the 
withered corollas which adorn the tips with 
delightful effect. Nor can one, in speaking ci 
Heath foliage, pass-by without mention the 
wirm coppery tint of Calluna vulgaris var. 
cuprea and the brassy gold of the variety 
aurea of the same species. 

Arbutus Unedo and A. Menziesii never look 
quite so attractive as they do at this season 
in our woodland garden, the lustrous green 
of their beautiful foliage contrasting well with 
the brown of fallen leaves and dead Bracken 
fronds. The former, moreover, is furnished 
with both flowers and fruit, but although 
A. Menziesii has outstripped its neighbour it 
has not vet put forth a bloom. 

Probably on account of the cold summer 
and autumn Fatsia japonica has not flowered 
with its customnary freedom. Its bold, ivorv- 
white knobs of blossoms are usually among 
the most striking features of the later autumn 
warden here. But this is, after all, a foliage 
shrub before anything else, and as such it 
would always be an object of distinction if 
it never produced a flower. Some specimens 
in a sea-coast garden a few miles away are 


nearly ten feet high, but the foliage un. 
doubtedly loses colour by exposure to too 
much sun and such large leaves are ill. 


adapted to withstand wind. A. T. Johnson, 


Talycafn, N. Wales. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 
EUCALYPTUS WHITTINGEHAMENSIS. 


In the current issue of the Transactions of 
the Roval Scottish Arboricultural Society,* Mr. 
G. U. Macdonald gives an interesting account 
of an excursion made to Lord Balfour's seat at 
Whittingchame by members of the Society. In 
this account he refers to the famous Eucalyptus 
trec in these gardens, and states that its age 
is said to be seventy-one years, and its circum- 
ference about two feet from the ground is 
sixteen feet one inch. 

teference is made to this particular tree in 
the Trees of Great Britain and, Irdand by 
Elwes and Henry, where it is given the name 
of Eucalyptus whittingehamensis, The follow- 


ing Is an extract: A tree raised at Whit- 
tingehame, Scotland, from seed which was 
probably obtamed in Tasmania. This differs 


* Transactions of iht Raval Gini ti i Garia nn 
amare Like vi , SN. icultural 
Society, Vol AAXAVITL., Part 1L, November, 1923. > 
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usually from typical E. Gunnii in the absence 
of glaucous bloom on the branchlets and the 
leaves of the adult plant. This tree is con. 
sidered by Maiden, who has scen branchlets 
both of the parent tree and of its seedlings, 
to be E. Gunnii; but it does not mateh a 
of the specimens in the Kew Herbarium. H 
resembles E. acervula in the absence of the 
leaves; but has only three flowers in cach 
umbel and bears different fruit. It is cer. 
tainly not E. urnigera. Seedlings of the parent 
tree show considerable variation in the foliage 
which in some specimens, together with the 
branchlets and flowers, is glaucous: and this 
points to a hybrid origin. Moreover, some ot 
the seedlings at least are considerably hardier 
than the parent. I have not been able to 
make a study of the seedling trees in the 
fruit stage; but I suspect that the Whittinge- 
hame tree is a hybrid, with E. Gunnii as one 
of the parents. The peculiar urn-like shape 
of the fruit suggests the probability of E. 
urnigera being the other parent, though the 
tree at Whittingehame does not resemble the 
latter in foliage,” 

Mr. Macdonald points out that particular 
attention was paid to four trees, growing in the 
policies, Which were raised from seed from the 
foregoing tree. The young trees were five year 
old when planted in their present position, 
and their rate of growth is indicated below: - 

No. 1.—This tree was planted in 189], and 
is now 45 feet high with a circumference 
of 5 feet 3 inches, at 5 feet from the 
ground. 

No. 2.—Planted in 1894, is 43 feet high, 
and it also has a circumference of 5 feet 
3 inches at 5 feet. 

No. 3.—Planted in 1898, is 40 feet high, 
with a circumference of 3 feet. 10 inches. 

No. 4.—Planted in 1912, is 30 feet high 
and 19 inches in girth. 


LEYCESTERIA FORMOSA. 
Mr. Irwin Lyncn’s remarks on this flowering 


shrub, on page 259, both = interest and 
surprise me He writes, “Although it does 
its best to live in various parts of the 


country, it is rarely seen in a satisfactory 
condition, except under very special circum- 
stances or in localities at least as mild as 
Torquay.” Leycesteria has been growing 
here luxuriantly for a number of years. l 
am afraid we have hardly appreciated it at 
its true worth, and have been inclined 
rather to look upon it partly as a nuisance, 
as the plant is continually springing up in 
places where it is not wanted. At first one 
was tender hearted and left such seedlings 
in situ, only to find that a year or so later 
they had grown so big as to be smothering 
other plants in their vicinity. They bad then 
to be rooted out. Birds are evidently very 
fond of the berries and thus distribute the 
plaat about the garden and elsewhere. 
Recently I had a good-sized specimen pulled 
out of a yard wall. . 

Though of subdued colouring the shrub 1s 


. » . a 
striking and graceful in appearance. The 
pendulous racemes remind me of muiuiature 


inverted pagodas. It is not the small white 
corollas which render the plant conspicuous: 
but the port-wine coloured fracts, and as these 
remain fresh after the corollas have fallen the 
shrub, from the gardening standpoint, has 4 
long flowering period—throughout the summer 
and even autumn. The berries when miniature 
are of the same colour as the bracts. When 
ripe they take on a browner hue and become 
very Juiey, with a skin so thin that they are 
apt to burst in pulling them off. The pulp 
has rather an evil odour, reminding me of that 
of sour malk. 

We find the plants, which may 
height of seven or eight feet, tend to get top 
heavy with ave. Instead of supporting them. 
we usually root them out and put in ther 
place chance seedlings which make good-sized 
plants the second season. It is true that 
severe frosts may cut back the shoots col 
siderably, but they recover wonderfully. 
Probably it is a plant that likes abundant 


reach a 
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moisture and usually there is little lack of rain 


te Lynch’s remarks as regards planting 


- chrub for effect will have my consideration 
a at ain grateful for them. John Parkin, 


Bluithwaite, Wigton, Cumberland. 


FREMONTIA CALIFORNICA. 


Mr. AUTON states on p. 277 that Fremontia 
californica does not live to a great age. I 
would draw his attention to a fine plant at 
Leonardslee on the wall of the mansion, some 
25 feet high with a stem girth ten years ago 
of 15l inches. Whilst I was at Leonardslee, the 
tree was considered then to have been planted at 
least thirty or forty years. It flowered fairly 
well but never freely, and we experienced 
great difficulty in propagating the plant. We 
found layering the best method. W. 4. Cook 


SPECIES OF PRUNUS SUITABLE FOR 
FORCING. 


On page 217 due praise is given to Prunus 
triloba for forcing, but I should like to bestow 
equal praise to the single form of this Peach, 
not that I have seen it as a forced plant, but 
I see no reason why it should not force more 
readily than the double form. 

Grown naturally out-of-doors it has a bushy 
habit; the rich pink flowers appear earlier 
than those of the double one and are of 
simple charm for decoration. As growth is 
twivev on the old tree no doubt the shoots 
would be long and strong if the plant were 
pruned hard back after flowering. With further 
reference to the double form, Prunus triloba 
var. flore-pleno, it is as well to mention 
thatit is prone to Silver-leaf, and considering 
the great number of trees sent out by 
nurserymen they should take heed that stock 
is propagated from the healthiest plants. 

There are other species of Prunus which I am 
certain would meet with approval if forced; 
they may have been used for this purpose, 
but I am not aware of it. 

Take for instance Prunus Conradinne, 
which in ordinary seasons out-of-doors flowers 
during February. Judging from this fact but 
very little fire heat would be required to 
have it in flower for Christmas. 

Prunus Conradinae out-of-doors grows strongly 
and makes long arching growths; the twiggy 
wood is crowded with blush tinted flowers 
disposed along the branches at flowering time. 

Prunus pilosiuscula, another recently intro- 
duced Chinese species, should be added to 
the list; it has a different habit to the 
aforementioned as it is more ascending, 
having pink flowers densely clustered on the 
short. twigs, ` 

Another very fino Prunus which so far 
appears to have escaped the attention of 
črowers is Prunus incisa, a Japanese species 
very near to P. subhirtella, especially in the 
colour of the flowers, which are of a pleasing 
shade of pink. Both kinds in the early 
Pung are almost smothered in flowers. 
Prunus incisa differs from the other in being 
earlier to flower, stiffer in habit and less in 
“ize; it also sets fruit each year whereas 








C. subhirtella scarcely ever fruits in this 
T the fruits of both are shining 
lack and smaller than Black-currants. 


3) ` . . 

Prunus subhirtella is by now very well known 
H by some must have been tried as a 
orced tree, but it is worthy of being grown 


eXtensively for forcing, although for this 
purpose there is no need to have both 
species, Established trees out-of-doors are 


unequalled for their beauty when in flower. 
oth the white and pink-flowered forms of 
Funus Davidiana should be introduced to 
the earliest Peach to flower out-of-doors. lIt 
aS a splendid habit, grows fast, soon makes 
a good bush, and lends itself splendidly for 
early forcing and as a conservatory plant. 
Although L base my remarks on trees 
that I have seen growing out-of-doors I am 


Sure of their success for the purpose indicated. 
C. F.C 
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GLADIOLUS PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS. 


I HAVE gone through the chronology of the 
modern Gladiolus from the days of long ago 
when Dean Herbert first experimented with 
some of the then known species in his garden 
at Spofforth, and saw enough to be able to 
suv, “I am persuaded that the African 
Gladioli will become great favourites when 
their beauty in the open border, the facility 
of their culture and the endless variety that 
may be produced from seed by blending the 
several species are fully Known ; nor will they 
be found to yield in beauty to the Tulip and 
Ranunculus ° : I have, as it were, heard the 
marriage bells of G. psittacimus and G. car- 
dinalis, and taken part in the rejoicings over 
their first born G. gandavensis in 84l: I 
have noted the coming of G. purpureo-auratus 
in 1870, followed by the birth of G. Lemoinei 
in 1875; I have. so to sav, been on the 
quay-side when a vear or two after G. purpureo- 
auratus, came G. Saundersil, and I have its 
beautiful children, G. Nanceianus, the first 
born (1889), and a little later G. Childsii; 
then came G. princeps. 

Last of all Africa sent us in 1904 from the 
Victoria Falls on the Zambesi G. primulinus. 


Fortunately for us it is not only a great 
beauty ain itself, but it has that strange 
subtle power, whose possession ranks in 


Mendelian language as a “ dorninant,’? which 
in this case means that it is able to impose 
something of its own elean yellow colouring 
and its curiously shaped top petal on all its 
offspring. Again, fortunately for us, it has 
been found to be at least as hardy as the 
older sorts and its progeny equally so, in 
fact I have been told of a few boxes of 
seedlings that stood out-of-doors in the open 
all last winter and were none the worse for 


it, but one has to remember that it was the 
antithesis of the type we label “ good old- 


fashioned.” Two sets from Messrs. R. H. Bath 
this last autumn have enabled me to enjov 
a large number of the most beautiful flowers. 
There were no mauve or purple shades amongst 
them, and I cannot recall having seen any 
at shows, but the list ot different colours or 
shades was a long one. IJn Ridway’s colour 
chart nomenclature there were examples of 
peach-red, eosine-pink, Begonia-rose, orient-pink, 
capucine-orange,  sulphur-vellow, scarlet, pin- 
nard-vellow, thulite-pink, shell-pink, Geranium- 
pink, light greeny-vellow, spectrum-red, orange- 
pink, and flesh-pink. In the way of colour 
the mfluence of G. primulinus is much the 
same as that of the lightly stretched nets 
before tableaux vivants. It is a great softener. 
It is their exquisite softness that is one factor 
in the wonderful) charm of these hybrids. 
A second factor is their petitness. Their stems 
are thin; their flowers are not over large 
and they are gracefully placed on the stems, 
with spaces between ; they remember the past 
and the part that that distinctive upper 
petal has played in the preservation of their 
race amid the spray of the falls and it is 
displayed with pride. 

I have written “are (` and ‘ is,” but I seem 
to see in the seventy-times-seven sailing over 
from the States, and swooping down upon this 
sea-girt isle from our neighbour on the far 
side of the North Sea, symptoms which suggest 


that ere long “are” and “is”? will have to 
give place to ©“ were” and “ was.” It was 
a sad report that L got from a very famous 


gardener after one of the R. H. S. meetings, 
When many G. primulinus hybrids, as well of 
course as other types, were staged ‘ coarse 
beyond belief.” Poor hybrids, are all your 
charms to be **butehered to make a Roman 
holiday ?”  Ifear, if straws show how the 
wind blows, and if coming events cast their 
shadows before, that indeed it may be so. But 
may such a calamity be averted. If all our 
hybrids may not be Nydias and Woodcotes, 
let us hope that there will always be a remnant 
left which have not bowed the knee to Baal. 
Among the most attractive of the true 
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primulinus-shaped hybrids may be mentioned 
Woodcote (coral red), Nydia (blush), Souvenir 
(vellow), Elberton (cream), Eden (pink), Eury- 
dice (rose), L’Yser (orange-scarlet), Nightingale 
(soft rose), and Orange Brilliant (orange-scarlet). 
Of those that are not so near the type Alice 
Tiplady (orange), Ming Toy (salmon), Latonia 
(rose), Walter Bloem (scarlet) and Sunrise 
(yellow). 

Many of these above are high in price, but 
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where these primulinus hybrids have been 
coming to the front, we have found how 
easy and simple it is to raise our own 
seedlings. Firms which make a speciality 
of them sell seed., and (this is good 
news) I am asurel by Mr. Gibson, of 


Messrs. Lowe and Gibson, that if the seed is 
sown im late January about 20 per cent. of 
the seedlings may be expected to bloom in the 
samme year l am going to make the experi- 
ment myself. A warm house is necessary, and 
the seed must be underground before the 
7th of February. Margarine boxes are handy 
receptacles. The seed should be sown thinly, 
for the young seedlings should not be moved 
until they flower, but be kept steadily growing 
on under glass until they bloom in September 
or October. There should be good drainage 
provided, and over it a rieh, porous rooting 
medium, covered with an inch-and-a-half of 
light soil to receive the seeds. which should be 
placed about half-an-ineh below the surface. 
Out-of-door sowing should not be made until 
late March or April, according to the district. 
Flowers must not be expected in the same 
vear from such sowings, nor from sowings 
made in a eold house in February or March. 
Flowers are only obtained m the same year 
when the early sowings are made m gentle 
heat. Joseph Jacob. 


THE MIXED FLOWER BORDER. 


(Concluded from p. 339.) 

In planting, the individuality of the subjects 
ought to be consulted. I have seen it recom- 
mended to set out all plants m triplets. Jt 
IS an easy way of disposing of a matter that 
obviously demands more consideration if jus- 
tice is to be done to the qualities of the 
plants, and the requirements ot the whole. 
For there are some that in an extensive bor- 
der may be arranged in tens, and others that 
give their best effeet im single isolation. A 
well-grown Kniphofia or a Delphinium is 
representative of the one, and the Hollyhocks, 
Larkspurs, or Carnations of the other. 

Nor must we forget the pleasure of the 
looker-on may be increased by variety. Colour 
is not everything. It is much better to have 
white, for instance, in a variety of distinct 
plants than in those of the same species. 
How much to be desired is it to have a white 
Campanula and Perry's white Achillea, a white 
Aconitum autumnale, Galtonia candicans and 
white Carnation, than a variety of white 
Phloxes—beautiful as they may be. 

The question of support to herbaceous per- 
ennials is of consequence on at least two 
counts. Staking demands much labour, and 
at best it is of no advantage to the border 
as a whole. All that can be said of it is 
that there are plants that must be supported ; 
but where it ean be omitted—and means for 
obviating it can be used—then such should 
be made use of. L often see plants staked 
that need no support. Some merely need 
a string tied around them to keep them steady, 
combined with the support of otber plants 
near or almost touching them, And there are 
others, which by a judicious trimming m June, 
are kept dwarf, and, therefore, independent of 
the help of the stick they would otherwise 
require. Moreover, there are plants pretty 
enough, but with an Uriah Heep disposition 
which it is as well to exclude from the gar- 
den altogether,  Nueh is Cruciancha—now, I 
believe, dubbed Phuopsis—stvlosa, and Polv- 
vonum vaecinifolium. These are not the worst 
offenders either, but they will serve as illustra- 
tions.. i 
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What is to be done with the moisture loving 
plants, Astilbe Davidii for instance? My 
experience with these is that an extra supply of 
rotted cow dung, and keeping the plants young 
by frequent division almost meets the case. 
I write “ almost,” for when a period of drought 
bad enough to affect other plants comes, these 
too are badly affected. So then, water, if it 
can be had, must be applied. With regard to 
watering generally, it should not be too long de- 
layed, first of all applying water to those plants 
that first exhibit signs of exhaustion, which 
often will be enough. And pure water is 
certainly not nearly so efficacious as that 
strengthened by some efficient manure. 


The border I have in mind is not a one- 
colour border, nor a border of various flowers 
shading from one colour to another, but 
a border of mixed colours, which is more 


difficult to arrange than either of these. It is 
found that white used with restraint is a 


great help in overcoming colour incompatibi- 
lities, and perhaps even better than white is 
a free use of grey, of which there is a choice 
ample enough to meet any exigency. I will 
name only Cerastium Biebersteinii, Cineraria 
maritima, Lychnis Agrostemma, crimson, or the 
white-flowered variety—one of the choicest 
border plants. Almost too lowly to mention 
is common Wormwood (Artemisia Absinthium), 
but certainly a decorative plant of great value 
when well treated. Santolina Chamecyparissus 
is also good, and Lavender, selected for 
its greyness. I would even try Teucrium 
fruticans where the climate is propitious, 
and Eryngium giganteum can scarcely be 
left out. 

Annuals and biennials, however lax may be 
the choosing of the permanent plants, must 
he selected with the utmost eare, and florists’ 
flowers similarly. Probably, beautiful as 
Gladiolus are they may be dispensed with, or 
only a clump or two of such telling sorts as 
Prince of Wales, Chris, General Foch or Czar 
Peter introduced. 

Pyrethrums again should always be used 
with great caution, or not at all. Of Car- 
nations, I would seleet Grenadier as almost 
indispensable; Raby Castle, Mabel and Dom 
Pedro, are also valuable. Dahlias may be 
represented by the Pompon sorts, Nerissa 
and Darkness, a few of the tall Decorative 
section and Coltness Gern. 

Annuals may be admitted among peren- 
nials because they provide colours 
distinct from the latter, but also, if anything, 
more refined and beautiful. Thus, in blue, 
we have the lovely Cynoglossum amabile, blue 
shades of Stock-flowered = Larkspurs, Miss 
Jekylľ’s variety of Love-in-a-Mist, mauve 
Seabious and China Asters, to mention no 
others. In yellow there is nothing finer than 
a first rate strain of African Marigolds which, 
however, should be grown apart until in flower, 
when the double-flowered forms may be selected 
for groups, and the no less attractive orange- 
coloured singles similarly disposed of. Then, 
what is so charming as a bold group of 
Tagetes pumila signata, or 380 distinet as 
Golden Gem Matricaria ? There is room also 
for the very tall, pure yellow Antirrhinums, 
and so in other colours, always, however. 
restraining oneself in the choice so that only 
the very best is selected. Personally, I have 
no objection to the lowly bedding Lobeha, if 
it be Waverley Blue, or of a good bedding 
Begonia, or a Verbena of character. But. of 
course, here again there must be restraint. 

Nothing is more important than the removal 
of deeaving flowers. It is not enough to 
wait to remove the seeded parts when the 
plant has become strained in their produc- 
tion. No; the only perfect method is to 
remove the inflorescence when a few of the 
fowers have seeded. The plant will then, 
in fertile soil, go on producing more flowers. 
and, if not, it will maintain its position ot 
respectability among its neighbours, while the 
jaded seed-bearer never overcomes Its condi- 
tion of semi exhaustion and disreputableness. 
In a word, it continues an eyesore till eut 
down. R. P. Brotherston. 
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BROAD BEANS. 

Lovers of the wholesome and highly- 
nutritious Broad Bean will do well to make their 
first sowing on the first fine dry day, and to 
choose a fairly strong soil in & warm, sheltered 
position, the object being to obtain well- 
developed plants before the spring droughts 
set in. A thin sowing of well-developed seed 
is strongly recommended, as poorly developed 
and overcrowded plants fall an easy prey to 
drought and the pestiferous ‘‘ Black Dolphin,” 
producing, in any case, an unprofitable and 
unsatisfactory crop. 

The Broad Bean is distinctly European in 
its origin, and its devalopments are of a well- 
fixed character. This is shown by the fact 
that of the eight varieties quoted in the 
catalogue of Drummond, Edinburgh, for 1750, 
one-half are the popular varieties to-day, and 
the remaining four are also quoted under 
“up-to-date ° names On the contrary, of the 
twenty-six varieties of Peas quoted by 
Drummond, only one variety (Dwarf Sugar) is 
quoted in seed catalogues to-day. 

It is somewhat remarkable that a vegetable 
which is held in such high esteem from Seville 
to Iceland should be considered as mainly a 
poor man's food in Great Britain. Truly the 
poor man is to be envied in being provided 
with a plant which is easily cultivated in our 
proverbially trying climate, and which, in the 
flowering stage pleases the eye by the form 
and colouring of its beautiful and numerous 
flowers which perfume the countryside with 
their agreeable odour, and in its fruiting stage 
presents him with a nutritive and pleasant 
food when voung and tender, and a solid and 
lasting nourishment when old and dry. 

As regards the latter point, the testimony of 
Jas. Justice, F.R.S.. in 1754, may be interest- 
ing. “The Green Genoa Bean I allow to be 
quite ripe before [ gather it for winter use. 
After they were dried, I steeped them in water 
for some days to soften. If vou boil them 
with bacon and fowls they not only retain 
their colour but eat as well as in summer.” 
As regards the development of new varieties 
it is rather remarkable that they have been 
neitber numerous nor distinet either in colour 
or form, but mainly amplifications of properties 
and qualities already in existence. The variety, 
Green Harlington Windsor is an exception to 
this rule, as it displays the colouring of both 
parents with the form of the white variety. 
It should properly have been named Greenish 
Harlington. It was first offered about 1866 
under the name of Westbury Prize, it having 
appeared as a natural sport in a market garden 
near that Wiltshire town. To-day it has a 
larger sale than any other Windsor variety. 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons have recently exhibited 
some interesting and promising hybrids, which, 
when thoroughly fixed in character, will be 
welcome additions to the table of rich or poor. 
Beck’s Gem, one of the most interesting 
varieties, itself a natural hybrid. sent into 
commerce by the introducers of the Westbury 
Prize, is a prominent feature in the Sutton 
hybrids. 

In reply to the question which is the best 
variety for earhest open air sowings, opinions 
are somewhat divided, some holding with 
Justice who states: * The Mazagan, grown 
from seed obtained from Lisbon, is one of 
the earliest kinds which I prefer, because it 
is a very great bearer and has a fine taste,” 
while others, hke Mr. Edwin Beckett, pin 
their faith to the Aquadulce. In my opinion 


Bunyard's Exhibition, which combines the 
merits of the Spanish types with greater 
hardiness and purer strains of the English 


varieties, takes a lot of beating for earliness. 
quality and crop. 

For forcing, the dwarf white Fan. 
offspring, Beck's Gem are invaluable. 

Fora main erop, choose any of the im- 
proved strains of white and green Longpods, 
and for latest crops Taylor's and Harlington 
Windsor, greenish and white, may be relied 
on N B D. 


and its 
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Tur articles by Market Grower are always 
interesting and practical, and it is seldom 
that I do not feel able to endorse every. 
thing that he writes: yet I disagree, to a 
very considerable extent, with his remarks 
on p. 297, when he advises those who may 
be raising new Apples to study colour 
before other considerations. There is not the 
slightest doubt but that the unthinking an 
apt to be attracted by colour for a time, Lut 
even they, in the end, will not buy poor 
Apples for their colour alone. 


This year Apples have been scarce. and 
rubbishy fruits have sold at good price, 
Green, sour windfalls have realised sixpence 
per pound retail in my town, and it is not 
surprising that Market Grower's Fearn’s Pippin 
sold so well, but I am glad to know that 
the public is becoming every year more alive 
to real quality in Apples. This autumn 
excellent York Imperial Apples from America 
have been available: this is not a red Apple 
but the local retailers found it their bist 
seller, and I am not surprised as it comes 
very near to our best Blenheim Pippin in 
intrinsic merit. Could we grow Apples like 
these in quantity we need not worry about 
import duties on fruit. Many imported 
Apples are yellow, not red, but they sell on 
their merits, and the public has discovere 
that these imported Apples require but little 
sugar when cooked and that most of them 
are as good for dessert as for culinary we. 
York Imperial is an excellent cooker, free 
from excessive water in the final result in 
an Apple pie. I do not know whether we 
can raise in this country Apples of the 
type that reach us from overseas, sweet 
and clean and prolific in yield, but I fear 
our climate is not sunny enough taking an 
average of years. Apart from Blenheim 
Pippin I can hardly name a first-clas 
English market Apple that is healthy and 
prolific and delicious either cooked or raw. 
Blenheim Pippin when well grown is a noble 
fruit, and an Apple that a salesman is 
proud to handle. 


[t may not be imposible to combme 
colour and quality in an English market 
Apple, but if raisers took as much pams 
to evolve good new Apples as thev do to 
evolve new flowers we should be rewarded 
with success, unless our climate is hopeless. 
which I do not believe, seeing that we 
grow a few sorts such as Blenheim Pippin 
and = Cox’s Orange Pippin to perfection. 
W. J. Farmer. 
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APPLES FORGE AND NANNY. 


THESE two old varieties of Apples are s0 
extensively cultivated in Sussex that they are 
usually described as of Sussex origin: bnt if 
the statement made by Mr. G Chawley. of 
Coasters Nursery, Midhurst, Surrey, in Barron * 
British Apples, is correct, Nanny appears to 
have been raised in Surrey, for he states (p. 42) 
specimens he exhibited at the National Apple 
Congress, beld in the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Gardens at Chiswick in 1883, were 
gathered from the original tree. Forge, accord: 
ing to Hogg, in the Fruit Manual, originate 
at Forge Farm, near one of the old forges 1 
the iron districts of Sussex, near Crawley. Mr. 
Joseph Cheal. who brought a dish of both of 
the varieties illustrated in Fig. 127 to the mect 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
November 13, states it is one of the most 
popular Apples in Sussex, and that it is used 
there both as a dessert and culinary oe 
but Hogg describes it merely as & ae 
Apple. The fruit, as will be seen on refere 2 
to the illustration, is of medium a rt 
roundish in shape; the skin ia streaked 9 
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red. The tree is a prolific bearer, and 
rg ee of excellent cooking quality. 
Nanny, whatever its origin, is most largely 
cultivated in Sussex, for Mr. A. E. Bunyard in 
4 Handbook of Fruits states that it is not 
commonly met with in other parts of the 
country. Hogg describes it as a dessert Apple 
of excellent quality, and when in perfection a 
Grst-rate fruit. He also states that the flavour 
bears some resemblance to that of Ribston 
Pippin, and describes the tree asa better bearer 
than that variety. The flesh is tender and of a 
nish-yellow colour. The skin also is 
greenish-yellow, freely streaked with red on the 
shaded side, and bright red, streaked with 
dark crimson on the side next to the sun. In 
Messrs. Cheal’s catalogue this Apple is stated 
to be worthy of inclusion in every collection. 
Those who are planting Apple trees this season 
should not overlook the merits of some of 
these free-cropping older varieties, as they 
would serve as pollinators to self-sterile sorts, 
besides giving profitable returns. 
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APPLE BROAD-EYED PIPPIN. 


THis splendid culinary Apple. to which 
relerence is made on page 327, is well known 
m some parts of Herefordshire, and it is 
surprising that it is not more extensively 
Planted, the fruits being of large size and of 
neh colour. This variety is obviously of 
Teat antiquity as many of the trees l 
ve seen are well over one hundred years 
old. tis a persistent cropper and specimens 
of this Apple, quite sound, have been brouyht 
ar My notice in the month of March. The 
fruit is large and oblate in shape. The skin 
13 greenish yellow, faintly streaked with red, 
and with bright red and darker coloured 
strea ‘S on the side next to the sun. The 
“e is large and open and set in a wide 
Ate shallow basin. The flesh is yellowish- 
He firm, crisp, brisk and juicy. 

forde, Pastard Blenheim is known in Here- 
of te as the Dewsan Apple, a synonym 
i ban bledon deux Ans, of which large 
umbers of trees are distributed in many 


ioe on the Ross side of the county. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 

Phygelius and other Things.—I was recently in 
the Carse of Gowrie, and took the opportunity 
to call on Mr. Maxwell of Errol Park, where 
among other good things I found Phygelius 
capensis established and thriving in one of 
the borders. I thought it worth noting that 
a plant that is not hardy enough to with- 
stand wintry weather several hundreds of 
miles further south should be happy here on 
the north side of the Tay. Near-by was a 
representative of another genus that dislikes 
our Scottish winters, Kniphofia Saundersii, with 
a crop of its striking orange spikes, and 
clumps of Anemone pulsatilla in unblushing 
luxuriance gave evidence of the quality of 
the soil, for cold is not its bane. But from 
the exuberance of the growth of all kinds 
of vegetation, from monster Yews to humble 
Leeks, one might well conclude that soil and 


OLD SUSSEX APPLES: FORGE (LEFT) AND 


climate are alike very good. Mr Maxwell 
attributes much of the freedom of the estate 
generally from weather disabilities to the 
grounds standing on a big knoll, and it must 
have been a wise hawk that chose this particular 
spot, and secured to its earliest owner, the 
first of the Hay’s, this pleasant spot for his 
possession. I had a stroll through the plea- 
sure grounds and saw the quaint, sunk, oval, 
bowling green, the long line of ancient Yews 
the notable deciduous Cypress (can this be 
the Abor Vitae that attracted Pennant’s atten- 
tion 7) and other fine trees. I had also a look 
into the Apple room, and unlike so many fruit 
rooms where there are no Apples, here was 
abundance of very fine fruit, and probably 
the finest Cox's Orange Pippins in Scotland. 
But the Carse is famed for Apples and Pears 
and T was sorry to know that the old 
orchards of Golden Knaps, Carnocks and 
others are slowly dying out al down 
the Carse. The glass department at Errol 
is notable for its corridor, the back wall 
whereof is clothed with a fine selection of 
climbers. Cyclamens and Cinerarias were present 
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but the plants that appealed most to me 
where the Carnations, in the most perfect 
health, and with unspotted foliage. So here was 
something that soil and climate had not much 
to do with. Unfortunately I did not see 
everything. For one of my companions, woman- 
like, asked me afterwards, “ Did you notice 
the door handles’’? I had to confess I did 
not. But I had seen door handles elsewhere 
rubbed as bright as these while the inmates 
of the houses were by no means as well 
cared for. I was pleased to see a garden 
unspoiled by pergola, stone-paths and other 
modernities that some people take for garden- 
ing. R. P. Brotherston. 


The Garden Heath. — Your correspondent, W. 
Auton gives an excellent list of Ericas on p 293. 
I would draw attention to two of the best 
Heaths which he has omitted, viz., Erica 
Veitchii, said to be a cross between E. arborea 
and E. lusitanica (codonodes), and E. arborea. 
E. lusitanica is one of the best of the family 
and is extraordinarily free in flowering. The 





(RIGHT). 


plant presents a very conspicuous feature 
used either as dot specimens in the border or 
massed in a bed—especially in a Sussex or 
Surrey garden. The other species Erica arborea 
-—or Tree Heath—tfrom the Mediterranean region 
is a beautiful plant and is, moreover, Almond 
scented. It comes into flower later than 
E. lusitanica, Clumps of this Erica are most 
pleasing, especially for the fragrance. Both 
the Heaths I have referred to may be raised 
from seed very quickly, in fact one often sees 
young plants growing naturally from seed 
under the old plants where the ground has 
not been disturbed Erica Mackayi_ var. 
fl. pl. is a pretty dwarf Heath. It is found in 
Ireland and Spain and is well worth a place 
in any collection of Ericas. W. A. C. 
Veronica salicifolia. — My experience of 
Veronicas is that there are only three sorts 
really hardy and that on the East Coast, 
a severe frost destroyed V. salicifolia with 
other not quite hardy shrubs; it did not 
merely cut the plant down but killed it, 
root and branch. Seedlings supplied at a 
later date took its place. R. P. Brotherston. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL. 


DECEMBER 11.—The concluding mecting of 
the year is never remarkable for the extent of 
the exhibition at Vincent Square, and the one 
on the above date was no exception. There 
were comparatively few exhibits of flowers and 
plants, but considerable space was occupied by 
paintings, garden plans, photographs of garden 
scenes, and garden sundries. 

The chief attractions among plants and 
flowers were the Orchids, Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations, and hardy shrubs. Among Orchids, 
the wonderful Cypripediums from Mr. G. F. 
Moore were the outstanding feature, and the 
fact that he has gained seven First Class Cer- 
tificates at two meetings is evidence of the 
splendid size, form and colour of his scedlings. 

The Orchid Committee made awards to five 
Orchids and three groups; the Fruit Com- 
mittee made no awards; and the Floral 
Committee granted an Award of Merit to a 
Chrysanthemum, and medals to ten groups. 


Orchid Committee. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. (in the 
chair), Messrs. J. O’Brien (Hon. Secretary), 
Gurney Wilson (Assistant Secretary), G. F. 
Moore, R. Brooman White, C. J. Lucas, Clive 
Cookson, W. H. White, Arthur Dye, Fred. K. 
Sander, H. T. Pitt, J. E. Shill, S. W. Flory, 
J. Cypher, T. Armstrong. Henry H. Smith, 
E. R. Ashton, Frederick J. Hanbury, Stuart 
H. Low, J. Wilson Potter, J. Cypher, Chas. 
H. Curtis and Dr. Craven Moore. 


First CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Continuing his phenomenal success of obtain- 
ing four First Class Certificates at the last 
meeting for Cypripediums, Mr. G. F. Moore, 
Chardwar, Bourton-on-the-Water (gr. Mr. Page), 
secured three similar awards on this occasion. 
The varieties were as follow: 

Cypripedium Chrysostom, | Chardwar variety. 
(Christopher var. Grand Duke Nicholus x Pyra- 
mus). This variety has a very large dorsal 
sepal, white with purple lines, and broad petals ; 
the lip is honey-yellow marked with red-brown. 

Gwen Hannen, Chardwar variety. (Florence 
Spencer x Christopher). A massive flower with 
broad, white dorsal sepal with spotted lines on 
an emerald-green ground on the lower half. 
The petals and lip are tinged with mahogany- 
red. 

Prince Albert, Chardwur variety (Tommy Curte 
x Pyramus) The darkest of this fine section 
which has yet appeared. The dorsal sepal is 
mauve with claret-red lines on the white 
margin. The petals and lip are dark purplish- 
red with a shining surface. 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Cypripedium Warrior var. H. Green (Lord 
Wolmer x Alctbiudes), from Messrs. ARMSTRONG 
AND Brown, ‘Tunbridge Wells. A model 
flower from a new batch and which promises to 


develop into a = superior form. The broad, 
circular dorsal sepal is pure white with a 
greenish base heavily spotted with dark 


claret colour: the petals and lip are yellow 
tinged with claret-red. 

Sophro-Laelvo-Cattleya Eileen, Low's variety 
(S.-L. heatonensixs x Cattleya Mossiac), from 
Messrs. STUART Low anv Co., Jarvishrook A 
very distinct and bright flower with sepals and 
petals vinous purple, and = ruby-crimson_ lip. 

GROUPS. 

G. F. Moore, Esq., Chardwar, Bourton-on- 
the-Water (gr. Mr. Page) was awarded a 
Nilver-gilt Lindley Medal for a magnificent 
group of Cypripediums in whieh his famous 
hybrids of C. Christopher were prominent. 
Specially noteworthy in this grand collection, 


in Which all the specimens were superbly 
grown, were C. Mrs. Elev, C. H. J. Elwes, 


C. Memoria F. M. Ogilvie and C. W. H. Page. 
Fine specimens of the white Odontoglossum 
Peseatorei were arranged at the back of the 
exhibit. 

Messrs. SANDERS. Sto Albans. received a Silver 
Flora Medal for an effective group, pretty 
novelties in which were Rolfeara Charm (B.-C. 
Mrs. J. Leemann a S.-C. Thwaitesii), a truly 
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charming, blush-pink flower with Primrose- 
yellow disc; Cypripedium Rosalind (Niobe >x 
Reginald Young), a perfect flower of the Niobe 
class, but more heavily marked, and C. Cyclo- 
pian (Cyclops x Leeanum CGiratrixiæ), a good, 
distinct flower. Choice hybrid Cattleyas and 
Laelio-Cattleyas were also included in the 
group as well as a selection of species. 

Mr. Harry Dixon, Spencer Park Nurseries, 
Wandsworth Common, was awarded a Silver 
Banksian Medal for a group of the favourite 
yellow and white Cypripedium insigne Sanderæ, 
with several massive hybrids. 

Messrs. FLORY AND Brack, Slough, staged a 
group of exceptionally fine hybrids, in the 
centre of which was the very massive and 
finely-marked Cypripedium Maisie with a large 
dorsal sepal heavily blotched with dark claret- 
red, the petals and lip tinged with reddish 
purple. Other varieties of the same cross were 
also exhibited, but were not so showy. 


OTHER EXHIBITS. 

H. T. Pirr, Esq. Rosslyn, Stamford Hill 
(gr. Mr. Thurgood) showed Angraecum 
distichum, Gomeza Barkeri and other species. 

Sir Horace Monro, Woodland, Binfield, 
Bath, sent two Cypripediums imported from 
India as C. insigne Maulei, which was the 
correct name of one. The other was near to 
C. insigne Bohnhoffianum. 

Messrs. STUART Low ANpD Co., sent Cattleya 
Syros, Low’s variety (Enid x labiata), a very 
large rosy-mauve flower, with a broad, 
purple-lip and white margin. 

Messrs. ARMSTRONG AND Brown, sent the 
new Cypripedium Luna (Desdemona x Mrs. 
Carey Batten) a pretty and well-formed 
flower. 

Floral Committee 

Present: Messrs. H. B. May (in the chair), 
W. J. Bean, E. A. Bowles, G. Reuthe, G. 
Harrow, J. F. McLeod, C. R. Fielder, 


H. J. Jones, T. Hay, Gerald Loder, W. 
Howe, Hugh Dickson, G. W. Leak, D. B. 
Crane, Andrew Ireland, H. V. Warrender, 


W. B. Gingell, Reginald Cory, W. G. Baker, 
Clarence Elliott, W. B. Cranfield and R. C. 
Notcutt. 

AWARD OF MERIT. 


Chrysanthemum Brightness.—A pleasing, small 
flowered Japanese variety of a deep but rather 
hard tone of purplish pink. It should be useful 
for late flowering and for cultivation in spray 
form. It is of interest to observe that this 
variety failed to obtain recognition at the 
hands of the National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
Floral Committee on the previous day. Shown 
by Mr. H. W. TuHorp, Durrington, Worthing. 


GROUPS. 


presented a very bright and 
Messrs. STUART Low 


Carnations 
attractive appearance. 
AND Co., arranged an especially meritorious 
group, which include several vases of the 
rich crimson Sir Mackay Edgar, while other 
sorts of similar bright colouring were British 


Triumph, Red = Ensign, Reginald Cory and 
Lady Iverforth. Adjoining the Carnations 
they displayed floriferous plants of Acacia 
platyptera and Erica melanthera (Silver 


Flora Medal). 

In a graceful stand Messrs. ALLWOOD Bros. 
continued their illustrations of the long-flower- 
ing season that is enjoyed by their Dianthus 
Allwoodii in many charming varieties. 
Amongst their perpetual-flowering Carnations 
were vases of Edward Allwood, of brilliant 
colour, Wivelsfield Claret, and Topsy, while the 
hybrid Malmaison, Mrs. C. F. Raphel, provided 
delicious fragrance and bright colour. (Silver 
Banksian Medal.) White flowered Carnations 
were prominently displayed by Mr. C. 
ENGELMANN. The chief varieties were White 
Wonder, White Enchantress. White Supreme, 
and Crystal White. Besides these there were 
many vases of other sorts, notably the 1924 
variety, Donald, of bright crimson colour, 
and Topsy (Silver) Banksian Medal). 

While Chrysanthemums were not so numerous 
as at recent meetings, these autumn flowers 
was well represented. Messrs. KEITH LUXFORD 
AND Co. had some highly desirable Japanese 
varieties of exhibition size, as well as other 
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types. The Japanese sorts of decorative size 
included Teresa and Kathleen May, of con- 
siderable value. Thora, a mauve coloured 
variety, was very attractive, as also were 
such singles as Merstham Jewel, Flora and 
Robert Collins. Two large vases of Pompons 
attracted considerabe attention. Mary Pickford 
white ; Yellow Snowdrop, Julie Lagrave, 
crimson-maroon, and Francis Hutchinson, 
amaranth, are the names of a few of the 
dainty varieties. (Silver Flora Medal.) 
Messrs. SCOTT AND WICKHAM staged several 
vases of splendidly grown bloom; of Golden 
Butterfly. These were of rich colour, good 
sizo and borne on long stout stems (Bronze 
Banksian Medal). Chrysanthemums were 
associated with miniature gardens by Mr. 
Frep. G. Woop, and with small bushes of 


various Conifers and Pieris floribunda by 
Messrs. BAKERS, LTD. 
Just inside the entrance, Messrs. SUTTON 


AND Sons has a very attractive display oi 
Chrysanthemums grown from seed sown this 
year. The flowers were mostly singles of 
medium size, and they illustrated a great 
variety of colours, besides being very free 
flowering. (Silver Banksian Medal.) 

On a floor space, Messrs. L. R. RUSSELL, 


Ltd., displayed an attractive collection of 
hardy shrubs of value for their foliage. Ivies 
in standard and bush form, standard 


Euonymus and Lavender, well berried Skimmias, 
Pittosporum Silver Queen, and Corokeas were 
the principal shrubs shown. (Silver Banksian 
Medal.) 

The Orpington Nurseries Co. set up a 
considerable variety of compact little Conifers. 
of value for planting in the rock garden, and 
also displayed , healthy examples of Skimmia 
japonica and“ Berberis dulcis nana (Silver 
Banksian Medal). The Misses Hopxrns had an 


exhibit of alpine and rock garden plants. 
Mr. JOHN KLINKERT again displayed well 
grown topiary specimens and Mr. S. SMITH 


showed a number of miniature gardens of 


varied succulent plants (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

A further selection of dried flowers and 
grasses was exhibited by the FRENCH 
INTENSIVE GARDENS COMPANY, the grasses 
included graceful bunches of Hordeum 
jubatum, Anthoxanthum gracile, Eragrostis 
elegans, E. nebulosa, Lagurus ovatus and 
Agrostis pulchella. BHelichrysuma, Statices, 


Acroclinums and Gomphrena globosa were 
the principal flowering plants used (Bronze 
Banksian Medal). 

Several exhibits of garden sundries added 
variety to the meeting. Major Woop showed his 
Fruit Tree Protector. Mr J. Haws set up 
watering cans of various sizes. Messrs. HARDY 
Lro. displayed their rustless spades. The 
Rapium FERTILIZER Co. and the Cross Boxe 
Manure Co. had samples of their prepara- 
tions. 

Paintings of garden scenes and flowers were 
shown by Miss WINIFRED WALKER, Miss G. 
Dorr'en SMITH, Miss ADIE, Miss ELLEN WAR- 
RINSTON, Miss M. AUMONNIER, Miss ALICE 
WILKINSON, Miss Eprru FisuHer, Miss M. Kit 
PATRICK, Miss MAauDE ANGELL, Miss Eva 
Francis, and Mrs. Eprtra A. ANDREws, while 
Mr. C. Cane showed garden photographs and 
plans. 


Fruit and Vegetable Committee. _ 

Present: Messrs. J. Cheal (in the Chair), 
Geo. F. Tinley, W. J. Jefferies, S. B. Dicks, 
W. F. Giles, A. Bullock, H. Markham, W. H. 
Divers, W. Poupart, E. Neal, E. Beckett, A. 
Metcalfe, W. G. Lobjoit, A. E. Smith, J. C- 
Weston, T. Pateman, G. Reynolds, F. Jordan 
and A. Rawes. 

The only exhibit in this section was a 
collection of Apples staged by Messrs C 
BUNYARD AND Co. LTD., to show the best 
varieties in season. The fruits were all 
splendid specimens; the varieties wer 
Orleans Reinette, Hormead’s Pearmain, Clay- 
gate Pearmain, Newton Wonder, Rival, Lanes 
Prince Albert, Belle de Boskoop, Lord Derby; 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Baumann’s Red Winter 
Reinette, Bramley’s Seedling and Allington 
Pippin. 
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TRIAL OF BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


THE following awards have been made to 
Brussels Sprouts by the Royal Horticultural 
Society after trial at Wisley. 

AWARDS oF MERIT. 

Solidity, sent by Messrs. WHEELER, War- 
minster; One and All, sent by Mr. F. C. 
HEINEMANN, Erfurt, Germany : Darlington, sent 
by Messrs. NuTTING AND Sons, Lrp., 106, 
Southwark Street, London. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 

Standard, sent by Messrs. Barr AND Sons, 
ll, King Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
Half Long Paris, sent by Messrs. Toocoop 
AND Son, Southampton: Walton Dwarf No. 12, 
sent by Messrs. W. Row Lanns AND Co., 
Childwell Nurseries, Liverpool; Walton Dwarf 
No. 2, sent by Messrs. W. RowLanpD AND Co. 


COMMENDED. 
Dwarf Selected, sent by Messrs. ZWAAN AND 
DE Wines, Scheemda, Holland; Ideal, sent 


by Messrs. Dickson, BROWN AND TAIT, 57, 
Cross Street, Manchester; Early Tall Improved, 


rent by Messrs. ZWAAN AND DE WILJES ; 
Walton Dwarf No. 8. sent by Messrs. W. 


ROWLANDS AND Co.; Selected No. 1, sent by 
Messrs. G. Cooper, 125, Midland Road, 
Bedford ; Selected No. 2, sent by Messrs. G. 
CoopeR; Masterpiece, sent by Messrs. J. P. 
Harvey, Kidderminster ; Early Giant, sent by 
Mr. J. L. Ctucas, Moor Street, Ormskirk. 





NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


THE Floral Committee of the National Chry- 
sunthemum Society met at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall on the 10th inst., and considered 
the merits of no fewer than twelve novelties, 
two of which received awards. 

First-CLass CERTIFICATES. 

Bronze Age. (II. 1.B.).—A very useful, deep 
bronze-coloured Japanese variety of medium 
size and pleasing form, and apparently useful 
for the production of flowers in sprays. Shown 
by Mr. H. W. Tuorp, Worthing. 

Mr. J. Barrell (V. 2.A.).—A_ particularly 
handsome, single variety of large size and fine 
substance. The florets are broad and of a 
brilliant chestnut-red colour, with yellow base. 
The flowers are carried on long, erect, stiff 


dark stems. Shown by Mr. T. STEVENSON, 
Cowley. 

The Executive Committee of the Society met 
during the evening of the loth inst, and 


arranged many matters in connection with the 
Society's activities during the coming year. 
The financial position of the Society appears 
to he quite sound, and the results of the 
exhibition in November last were very satis- 
factory. At the close of the routine business, 
Mr. T. Stevenson pave an address on * Bud 
Manipulation.” and added greatly to the 
Interest of his observations by a display of 
flowers showing the results of various methods 
of stopping and bud-taking. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society will be 
held on Monday, February 4th, 1924. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ARBORICULTURAL. 


ABERDEEN BRANCH. 

The Annual General» Meeting of the 
members of this branch was held in Aberdeen 
on Saturday, the 8th inst, Sir John R. 
Gladstone, Bt., of Fasque, Kincardineshire, 
Presiding. Mr. George D. Massie, advocate, 
Aberdeen, secretary and treasurer of the branch, 
submitted his annual report, which showed that 
the branch had had a successful year, the member- 
up being one hundred and four an increase of 
four over the previous year. The finances are 
satisfactory, there being a credit balance of 
£22 Gs. Od. The following office-bearers were 
elected :—President: Sir John R. Gladstone; 
Vice-Presidents: Mr. John Michie, M.V.O., 
neairn, Blairs; Mr. S. J. Gammell of Countess- 
wells, Captain R. J. Nicol. of Ballogie, and 
fovost Donald Munro, Banchory. Mr. George 


- Massie was unanimously re-elected) secretary 
and treasurer. 





5 feature of the proceedings was the reading 
i eG instructive paper by Mr. G. K. Fraser, 
A B.Sc., of the Forestry Department ot 


Aberdeen University, on “ Silvicultural Practice 
in Relation to Soil,” in which he pointed ont 
that to the forester it was abundantly evident 
that the quality of his crop was influenced 
to a high degree not only by the condition of 
weather and of exposure to which the crop 
was subject, but also by the quality or type 
of soil upon which the crop was grown. 
Owing to our climatic position, any soil 
which was left free of tall shrub or tree 
growth tended to become invaded by nurnerous 
plants which had the tendency to cause a 


distinct loss in the mineral fertility of the 
soil and a deterioration of quality by a 
gradual increase in sourness, and the final 
formation of Peat Moss or barren heath. 


The first crop after war felling was a magni- 
ficent growth of Foxgloves, which might be 
taken as indicative of a good quality of 
Spruce land; then in a year or two the 
areas were covered by soft meadow grasses: 
and now we have grassy heaths overrun by 
heather and moor grasses, rendering — the 
land quite unsuited to the growth of Spruce; 
indeed, in a veneration or two peat-cutting 
may be possible on these areas. This shows 
that all land from whieh trees had been 
felled should be replanted as seon as 
possible. When the forest was felled the 
increased action of the sun and weather 
caused a quicker decay of leaf-mould nand 
henes supplemented the amount of food supply 
in the soil. 

After dealing with the question of brush- 
woed burning. in which he advised the 
burning of fairly large sizes of brush which 
could not be marketed Mr. Fraser touched 
on soil improvement. The process of soil 
deterioration seemed to be due to a very 
considerable degree to the rapid drying of 
the surface of the soil by wind, or to the 
greater liability of the soil to weather 
variations in general. One of the effects of 
immediate planting was to reduce this danger 
to a minimum. 





Obituary. 


James Brown.— We regret to announce tho 
death, at his residence, Hillhall, Aberlour, 
Banffshire, of Mr. James Brown, who was for 
over thirty years head forester to the Findlays 
of Aberlour. He was chosen for the post by 
the late Mr. J. R. Findlay of Aberlour, and 
leading proprietor of The Scotsman newspaper, 





and rigbt well did he justify the choice. 
Possessed of very high qualitications, Mr. 
Brown was held in warm esteem by the 


present proprietor, Sir John R. Findlay, and 
his household. The funeral, which was largely 
attended, took place on Wednesday, the doth 
inst, at Aberlour Churchyard. Mr. Brown, 
who was 59 years of age, is survived by a 
widow and grown-up farnily. 

Dugald MacNeill,—Many gardeners will regret 
to learn of the death of Mr. Dugald MacNeill, 
aged 74 years, Which occurred at Gargunnock 
Gardens on the 4th inst. Mr. MacNeil, who 
was a native of the Island of Colonsay, served 
his apprenticeship as a gardener in Killoran 
Gardens, Colonsay. During his career he was 
employed at Burnhead, Edinburgh, and in the 
nurseries of Messrs. R. B. Laird and Son. 
Subsequently, he became gardener at Yair, 
Selkirkshire, where he served for a period. 
After leaving Yair, he was appointed gardener 
and overseer to the late Colonel Stirling, at 
Gargunnock House, whieh position he retained 
for over forty years. He was an intimate 
friend of the late Mr. W. Thomson, of Tweed 
Vineyards, and from him he gained an excellent 
knowledge of vine culture. A keen judge of 
a good flower, fruit, or vegetable, his services 
were greatly appreciated by local horticultural 
societies. At the shows of the Stirling Chry- 
santhemum Society be was a prominent. prize- 
winner, in all sections. He was a man of quiet 
disposition, ever ready to help members of his 
craft, and did all he could to assist the strug- 
gling young gardener along the road to 3.1ceess, 
He leaves three sons and one dauzhter to 
mourn his loss. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. R. J. Warris has taken over the nurseries 
formerly belonging to the Scott family at 
Merriott, near Crewkerne, Somersetshire. Mr, 
Wallis is well known to many of our readers. 
for he was at one time Secretary to the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and assistant in the Wisley Gardens ; 
he was also for some considerable time in 
the employ of Messrs. R. W. Wallace and 
Co. in their old nurseries at Colchester. The 
nurserics at Merriott specialise in fruit trees 
and Roses, and also include large stocks of 
Conifers and ornamental trees. In addition, 
Mr. Wallis is cultivating the finest types of 
hardy plants, ineluding herbaceous flowers 
and Alpines, and is also undertaking the 
designing and planting of gardens for clients, 


head 
the well 


HERR HEINRICH KASTNER, the 
gardener, or “ Garteninspector,” in 


known 


Berlin nursery firm of M. L. Späth, 
has just celebrated his seventieth birthday. 
He has been manager of the despatching 


department and of the Arboretum for forty- 
four years, and still has the oversight of these 
departments. He jis quite hale and hearty, 
and his birthday was celebrated by his friends 
and employers in great style. 





THE WEATHER. 


THE WEATHER IN NOVEMBER. 

THIS was one of the sunniest Novembers on re ord 
locally: but vet. in great part, exceedingly wet. After the 
firat few days. it was also very cold. The coneliding ten 
days were mainly dry and calm, and were particularly cold. 
The mean temperature of the complete month was 30.87, 
or 3.5% below the ity vears’ averave. Frost occurred in 
the open on no fewer than TS nights, and on 12 of these in 
the shade abo: but no especially low readings were 
recorded. The duration of sunshine amounted to 75 hours, 
the normal being exceeded by 20 hours. Rain fell on 
19 davs, or two more than usual: and the total was so much 
as 4.86 inches, or L78 neh above the average, In tive days, 
from the th to the Jéth inclusive, more than the whole 
month’s normal rainfall was precipitated, The under- 
ground water level rose considerably. Hail fell on no 
fewer than 10 days, and thunder oceurred on three davs : 
each of these is the largest number for November in the 
local records. There was ice on the lake in Hesketh Park 
on ll days, and by the 30th it had attained a thickness of 
1.8 ineh. Dense fog was eonfined to the morning of the 
30th, the usual south-easterly winds of the end of autumn 
being replaced by mueh clearer northerly and north- 
easterly ones. Gales were experienced on six davs. 
During a curiously prolonged and violent squall, shortly 
after noon on the loth. several @u-ts were at the rate of 
853 miles per hour, Joseph Barendell, Borough Meteorologist, 
The Fernley Obsercutory, Sonthport. 


THE WEATHER IN SCOTLAND. 


“CHILL November’ continued to maintain its reputation, 
a considerable drop in the temperature occurring from the 
previous month. snow. and snow vine. being recorded in 
the last three days. Bright sunshine totalled 79.45 hours, 
giving a daily average or 2.05 hours and a percentave of 80, 
There were only four absolutely sunless days. Rain was 
collected to the extent or 2.20 inehes, being slightly under the 
normal, There were 11 otħeial rain days, the loth yielding 
the most, viz.. 6n of an ineh, 10 days of precipitation and 
9days on Which no rain dell. Inthe sereen, the highest maxi- 
mum teniperature ocenrred on the 2nd. viz., 54°, the lowest 
maximum of 367 on the 2ard. Vth and 2oth respectively, 
The highest minimum 45° occurred on the 12th and the 
lowest 26> on the lth. On the grass the 2th also wave the 
highest reading of 44°, while the lowest, of 22 |. was on the 
’sth. There were 14 davs of ground frost. The soil 
teinperature, at a foot deep, dropped irom 46° at the 
bevinning to 35° at the close of the month. Barometric 
pressure Was greatest on the 10th, viz., 30.405 inehes, and 
lowest on the 4th. 28.867 inches, the lzth to the Isth being 
a period of comparatively low pressure, The sky was 
frequently obseured by haze, mist occurring on the Sth 
and a fog of extreme density on the 27th. Wind velocity 
was seldom great: only on the evening of the Lith did it 
assume gale foree. Lunar coronas were observed on the 
evening of the loth and morning of 30th, also a rainbow at 
2.35 p.m. on the 2oth.— John Daridsan, Director of Studies, 
Training College Gardens, Mayfield, Dundee. l 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


HEWITT AND Co., LTD., The Nurseries, Solihull. —Gladioli, 

JAMES CARTER AND CO., Raynes Park, S.W. 20.—Seeds, 
ete. 

BARR AND SONS, 11, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
Alpines, rock plants and climbers ; bulbs, 


Foreign. 
ALESSANDRO SQUADRILDI, Naples, Italy.—Seeds (Whole- 
sale), 
Spruit AND CO., 
Tree Seeds. 
CONYERS B. FrFt, JR. Germantown, Philadelphia 
U.S.A.— Tree, Shrub, Perennial and Fruit Seeds, 
SLUIS AND GROOT, Enkhuizen, Holland.—Flower 
vegetable seeds (wholesale). 


Utrecht, Holland.—Vevetable and 


and 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


CYCLAMEN DISEASED E. A 
: . M. 
could find : 
leaves, 
the 


Although we 
no mites or red spider on the 
the colouring of the underside of 
foliage Suggests that there have boen 
these pests. As 
Prevention is better than cure, it will e 
desirable to watch for an early attack or 


prevent one by frequently dusting the 
undersides of the leaves with tobacco 
powder. 

FUNGUS In a Peach BORDER: Q. A. The 


fungus growing as a white, fluffy mycelium 
in the two samples of soil sent is one of 
the “ Fungi Imperfecta ” (Rhinotrichum 
Thwaitsii). So far as we are aware this 
fungus causes no damage. It is not in- 
frequent in woods, particularly where the 
soil is of a heavy, clayey nature. 

GRUBS AMONG CycLAMEN Roots: J. P. 
Grubs which have eaten 
Cyclamen are the larvae 
sulcatus, the Vine weevil, which are often 
imported in leaf mould. If your plants have 
suffered very much, shake the soil from the 
roots and repot them in a sterilised compost. 
In every case it is desirable to sterilise leaf 
mould before it is used, as it frequently con- 
tains destructive pests. 


Hoaa’s “ Frurr ManuaL”: T. T. You may 
possibly obtain a copy of Hogg’s Fruit 
Manual from one of the firms who deal in 
second-hand books, or you might advertise 
for a copy, as no doubt there are some 
gardeners who would be willing to dispose 
of one. A useful book dealing with Apples 
and Pears is Bunyard’s Handbook of Fruits, 
which may be obtained from our Publishing 
Department, price 8/- post free. 

NAMES OF Frurs: W. W. 1, Adams's 
Pearmain ; 2, probably Gravenstein ; 3, 
Warner’s King. 


The 
the roots of your 
of Otiorrhynchus 


NaMes orf Prants: W. F. 1, Thuya 
dolabrata var. variegata ; 2, Cupressus 
pisifera var. squarrosa ; 3, Juniperus 
communis var. fastigiata; 4, Cupressus 


pisifera var. plumosa; 5, C. Lawsoniana 
var. erecta viridis; 6, C. nootkatensis ; 7, 
Picea Omorica ; 8, Abies firma ; 9, Cedrus 
Deodara ; 10, Cupressus obtusa var. gracilis 
aurea; 11, C. obtusa var. gracilis ; 12, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana eZ 13, _Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum ; 14, missing ; 15, Quercus 
cuspidata ; 16, Quercus glandulifera ; 17, 
Cassinia fulvida; 18, Quercus lanuginosa. 
F. D. H. Pittosporum undulatum. 


PLANTING ON THE SEA Front: J.J The 
Wych Elm will prove much more satisfactory 
than the Canadian Poplar as an avenue tree 
near the sea. The Sycamore, White Poplar, 
Willow, Ash, and Maritime Pine are 
suitable subjects as wind screens for the 
protection of better class trees on the sea 
coast. Always provided that the climate 
is suitable the following shrubs do well 
in the vicinity of the sea :—Guelder Rose, 
Escallonia, Fuchsia Riccartonii, Laurustinus, 
Gorse, various species of Veronica, Weigela 
Buckthorn, Olearia Haastii, and Tamarix. , 


PROPAGATING BEGONIA Mrs, PETERSEN: J. N. 
This variety of Begonia may be propagated 
by means of leaves at this time, but 
November is the best month for inserting 
the leaves, as this slow growing variety 
needs a long season of growth. The leaves 


are best put in without cutting off the 
leaf-stalk; the blade of the leaf can thus 
be kept clear of the soil, and damping 
will be largely obviated. They are best 
dibbled into a bed of cocoa-nut fibre and 
sand in an open propagating bed; or 


peat-moss litter and sand may be used in 
place of cocoa-nut fibre. Cuttings inserted 
during November and December give the 
best results, and by this method of propa- 
gation you should experience no difficulty 
in producing good plants in 48-sized pots. 
If large specimens are required the plants 
should be grown on for the second year. 
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COVENT GARDEN, Tuesday, December 11, 1923. 
Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


(All 48's except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum s. d.s. d. 
eunea tUm, 
per doz. .. 10 O18 0 
elegans ... .. t0 012 0 
Aralia Sieboldii... 9 010 0 


Araucarias, per 


doz. oy ... 380 O42 0 
Asparagus plu- 
Wosus .. 12 615 0 


Sprenger n. 12 0-18 0 
Aspidistra, green 48 0-72 0 
Asplenium, per 


doz. . 12 IR O 
—32’s . 24 0-30 0 
—nidus n. 12 O15 0 
Cacti, per tray, 

— 12's, 15's vw OO TU 
Chrysanthemums 

—white, doz. ... 12 0-18 0 
—pink , 12 0-15 0 

bronze ,, 12 0-15 0 
Crotons, per doz. 30 0-42 0 
Cyrtomium . 10 0-15 0 


Eriea gracilis, s.d. s.d. 

S's per doz. ... 24 0-30 0 
— 60, per doz. ... 12 0-15 0 
— hyemalis 

48's per doz., ... 
=univalis, 41's , 
— —ti's 
Hydrangeas 

white. doz. .. 180240 


Nephrolepis, in 
variety ... . 12 0-18 0 


24 0-30 0 
24 0-30 0 
. 12 -15 0 


—~—32’s n 24 0-36 0 
Palms, Kentia ... 24 0-30 0 
—60's 2 ... 15 OF 18 0 
—Uocros we. 24 OF 86 0 
Pteris, in variety 12 0-21 0 
—larye 60's 9b 60 
—small 40 46 
—i2'’s, per tray 

of 15's 36 40 


Solanums, per doz.12 0-18 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 


Adiantum deco- s.d.s.d. 

rum, doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 
—cuneatum, per 

doz. bun. .. 90-10 0 
Asparagus, plu- 

mosus, per bun, 

long trails, 6's 4 

med. sprays ... 2 

short ,, ame | 
—Sprengeri, per bun, 

long sprays 

med. ,, 

short ,, ‘ice 
Bouvardia, white, 

per doz. bun.... 
Camellias,12’s,box 
Carnations, per 

doz. blooms 
Chrysanthemum, 

per doz. blooms 
—white jê 
—yellow 9 
—bronze an i 
—pink $ 3 

spray, doz.bun. 12 
—singles, disbud- 

ded blooms... 3050 
—singles, sprays, 
per doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 

Croton leaves, 

var., per bun... 20-26 
Gardenias, perbox — — 
Fern, French, per 

doz. bun. 10-13 
Forget-me-not, per 
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s.d. s.d. 
French Flowers— 
—Violets, single 


per doz. bun. 30-40 
—Violets, Parma, 
per bun, a 6- 60 
Heather, white, 
per doz. bun... 9 0-12 0 
Lilac, white, per 
doz. sprays 60-80 
Lilium longiflorum 
long, per doz.... 9 0-10 0 
short ,,  ,, ... 10 0-ll O 
—speciosum al- 
bum, long, per 
doz. blooms... 4 6 56 
—short ,, yi 36-46 
—rubrum long, per 
doz. blooms... 3 6- 40 
—short, ,, » 26-30 
Lily of the Valley, 
per doz, bun. 24 0-36 0 


Orchids, per doz. 
—Cattleyas ... 18 0-24 0 
—Cypripediums, 

per doz. blooms 4 0- 6 0 
Pelargonium, 

per doz, bunch, 

double — scarlet 12 0-15 0 


Poinsettias, per 
doz. blooms ... 15 0-18 0 


Richardias (Arums)— 
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oT OO TE — n 
Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 
s.d.s.d. 8.d.s.d 
Asparagus, forced— Onions, English A 
rench aa . 7090 cwt. cee . LODE 
English... 350 —Dutch .. 10 1 à 
Beans ae ain Parsnips, cwt. ... 7-30 
Guernsey, lb... 1% 30 Potatos, King Ed 
Madeira, Basket 2 0 30 ward, per ton 140 0-170 a 
Beets, ewt. . 80-100 — Others ... Ha -ian o 
Cabbage, doz. 13-20 —Guernsey, lb. ao Bye 
Carrots, ewt. ... 80-100 —Forced _. OWL 
Cauliflower, doz. 2 6-50 Savoys,do.. 0) 224 
ire oe i ja A i Seakae punnet 3% 40 
Celery, fau 1b 26 Spinach aes . OM 36 
Cucumber, doz... 12 0-18 0 Sprouts, bus. 4 Su 
— Bags 30-34 
Lettuce, French— Tomatos— 
crate 30-46 English Pink 
Endive, doz. 26-30 Ane Crop .. 40-756 
Mushrooms— thers ... .„. löi 
— Forced, lb, 20-30 —Eink and White 
Mint, doz. 40-60 Ohan D T He a 
Onions, Valen- —Canary Island 10 61s 0 
cian, case 140160 Turnips,cwt. .. 50 80 
Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 
Apples— s.d. s.d. Grape Fruit— s. d.s. d. 
—Cox's Orange —Cuban... <. D0 — 
Pippin, $ bus. 10 0-25 0 —Jamaica -. 20 0-20 
—Allington Pip... 40-60 Lemons— 
— Blenheim . SH 56 —Mandarines, box — 246 
—Bramley’s —Messina, case... 20 0-25 0 
Seedling, bus... R 0-12 6 —Messina, box ... 10 6-15 0 
—Lane’s Prince —Murcia, . 126-15 0 
Albert. .., .. ©0100 Nuts— 
—Newton Wonder 8 0-10 0 | —French Walnuts 
—Oregon New- bags... — 130 
town ... ... 10 6-140 | —Brazil, cwt. ...80 0-100 0 
—Calitornian 90-100 | —Cobs .. . 1214 
— Jonathan 90-110 | —Italian Chest- 
Nova Scotian— nuts, bag wee 24 0-28 0 
—Blenheims ... 21 0-250 | —Italian Walnuts, 
— Kings .., wee 22 0-26 0 bag 50 kilos... 60 0 63 0 
—Kibston Pip... 20 0-24 0 Oranges— 
—Russets .. 280-32 0 | —Florida... — ... 27 B- $ 
Bananas, singles 14 0-25 0 | —Jamaica ss: LOD 


—doubles... ... 15 0-25 0 
Dates, Tunis, doz. 


cartons... 5666 
Grapes— 
—Alicante .. 1626 
—Almeira, barrel 12 6-22 6 
— Belgian... . 13-26 
—Gros Colmar ... 1 6 40 


—English Muscat 3 0- 70 


—South African 14 0-180) 


—Spanish 300... 18 0-32 6 
—— 300 ... wee 10 016 0 
—— 04 ... e. 90150 
Pears— 


— D'Anjou, cases 18 0-24 0 
—Glou Morceau, 

cases ... ... 10 0-10 6 
— Winter Nelis ... 18 6-22 6 
Pines, each .. 1640 


REMARKS.—In some sections there is a maintenance of 
the recent small improvement. in business, but generally, 


the trade jis dull. 


There is a fairly steady inquiry for 


Apples in barrels and cases, but the stocks on hand are 
large. Larger quantities of English Apples have been 
available lately and prices are not so firm, even for large 


cookers, 


Cox's Orange Pippin, however, is an exception, 


and the demand is suticient to maintain prices at their 


tormer level. 
English and Belgium 


Grapes are a strong line just now, and both 
Grapes are selling freely. 


Pine- 


apples for the Christmas trade are also popular, the 


latest consignment. selling 
wood trade; the bulk of 


immature and lack sweetness, 
advance in 


better inquiry with an 


readily. Oranges are not a 
the fruits from Spain are 
Guernsey Beans show a 
price. Forced 


Asparagus, on the contrary, is a drug on the market, and 


saleable only a ¿very low figures. 


A few forced Potatos 


9 
E oe ha ee oe per doz. blooms 10 0-15 0 
—Acacia (Mimosa) Roman Hyvyacinths, per 
per bun, 10-16 doz, bun., 6's... 24 0-27 0 


—Marguerite, yellow, Roses,doz. blooms— 


per doz. bun. 30-36 —Melody ... .. 60-100 
—Narcissus Paper —Ophelia.,, 0. 6 100 
White, per doz. —Golden Ophelia 60 -9 0 
bun. ... .. 03060 — Liberty... . bBo RA 
— Narcissus Soliel —Mme. Bnttertis š J-1l0 9 
d’Or, per doz. —Mme. Abel Cha- 
bun. ... ... 30 36 tenay 9 ... 50 60 
—Ranunculus car- —Niphetos ~ 340 
mine, per doz. —Riechmond 8 0- Ba 
bune. . 0060], ‘lise mira 
—Ranunculus Ro- ee ee TET 
mano, large red, trails vee 
per doz. bun, 15 0-18 0 Violets, doz. bun. 40 7 0 
REMARKS.—Sitpplies from home growers have been 


gradually lessening during the past week. Roses are very 
scarce, and those sent have been cleared very early, 
Riehardias (Arums) are still very Hmited in numbers and, 
like Liliums, realise a high price. the market being 
quickly cleared of these subjects. The value of Carnations 
has fallen owing to a better supply. Good Chrysanthe- 
muma are dearer both blooms and "sprays: the best 
sorts are Heston White, Winter Cheer, Wilcox, Negova, 
and Baldock Crimson. The best white disbudded blooms 
are Autocrat) and Favourite: coloured sorts inelude 
Winter Cheer, Negova. Tuxedo. December Gold, 
W. H. Lincoln. and Hortus Toulousainus (bronze). 
A few large Hyacinths, on bulbs, will be on sale this 
week. Tulips are also shortly expected to make their 
first appearance in the market this season, Supplies 
of flowers from the continent have been lessening 
and are getting dearer, owing to the bad weather jn 
Franee, There is likely to be a further shortage with a 
general rise in prices for some days to come, specially 
for Nareisaus. Violets are now arriving in exeellent 
condition, and with Parma Violets more plentiful their 
prices are again normal. Roses are also arriving in a 
fairly good condition: the varieties consist of Ulrich 
Brunner, Frau Karl Druschki, and Sufrano, Better 
consignments of white Lilac are being received from 
Holland about three times weekly, A few sprays of 
mauve Lilac were on sale last week. 


have sold readily, but, for the most part, the tubers are 
not good, and not the sort wanted by the trade. Beans 
trom Madeira are plentiful and cheap and have been 
arriving in good condition: Mushrooms are a good trade 
and supplies moderate, A few well-coloured new crop 
English Tomatos are selling at Satisfactory prices, but 
other sorts are almost unsaleable, Tomatos irom the 
Canary Islands are only in moderate demand ; the quantities 
on hand are heavy. The few Cucumbers available are selling 
at high prices. Seakale is in short supply and prices afe 
firin. Green vegetables are steady in price. There isan 
upward tendency in the Potato trade. 





GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. A. Aylett for the past three years Gardener to 
H.I.H. Prince Napoleon at Farnborough Hill, Fam- 
borough, Hampshire, as Gardener to H.I.H. at the 
Chateau de Rouchinne, Par., Assesse, Provence de 
Namur. Belgium. (Thanks for 2s. 6d. for R.G.O.F. 
Box)—Ebs, 

Mr. A. W. Elliott, for the past nine-and-a-half years 
Gardener to the late W., L. NickELs, Esq., Chenotrie, 
Noctorum, Birkenhead, as Gardener to the same 
gentleman at Hallsannery, Bideford, North Devon. 
(Thanks for 2s. 6d. for R.G.O.F. Box—EDS.) 


Mr. T. A. Hooker, for eight years Gardener to Sir 
BERKELEY MOYNIHAN, Bt., Carr Manor, Meanwood, 
Leeds, as Gardener to EDGAR L. GAUNT, Esq., 
Hawksworth Hal, Guiseley, Near Leeds. 


Mr. William T. Parsons. for the past seven years and 
eight months Gardener to the late Captain E. H. B. 
SAWBRIDGE, J.P., Denford House. Hungerford, Berk- 
shire, as Gardener to Sir FREDERICK H. W. 
CARDEN, Bt., Stargroves, Newbury, Berkshire. 
(Thanks for 23. 6d. for R.G.O.F. Box)—EDS.) 


Mr. F. A. Roynolds, for four years Gardener to 
H. O. HOSEASON, Esq., Letcombe Manor, Wantage. 
Berkshire, as Gardener to A. E. MALIANDAIN, Esi.. 
Tankerton Towers, Whitstable, Kent. (Thanks for 
2s. for R.G.O.F, Box—EpDs.) 
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THe perfect stock from the 
point of view of the gardener 
does not exist. Among the 
qualities which the ideal 
Plum stock should possess are a constant 
habit, reasonable ease of propagation, a 
good anchoring, non-suckering: root system, 
a dwarfing effect on the scion, so that 
growth is restricted, a readiness of union 
with the scion, early bearing, and the power 
of aiding the scion to resist or recover from 
Silver-leaf Disease. In view of this formid- 
able catalogue of virtues required of Plum 
Stocks, it is not perhaps surprising that the 
search for the possessor thereof, although 
It has engaged the skilled energies of Mr. 
Hatton and his colleagues at the East 
Malling Research Station, has not yet 
Proved Wholly successful. Nevertheless, as 
the most recently published results*® of the 


Plum 
Stocks. 


East Malling investigations show, great 
Progress has been made in ascertaining 


the properties of the many Plum stocks in 
common use, The need for this preliminary 
vestigation is the more important in that 
from their habit of suckering freely certain 
stocks have come into common use, in large 
Measure regardless of any consideration 
other than that of the ease with which they 


MA ne Nie on Stocks for Plums.” By R. G. Hatton! 
Utor gorme from the Journal of the Aent Furmers 
t November, t92} Price 24, plus postage. 
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may be propagated. It is no doubt for this 
reason that nearly every Plum growing 
district has its local Plum, the suckers of 
which are used largely in that district as 
stock—Bush Plum and Farleigh Damson in 
Kent, Pershore in Worcestershire, Blaisdon 
in Gloucestershire, the Gage in Cambridge, 
and the Drooper in Warwickshire. On the 
other hand, nurserymen generally select 
their stocks from the Brussels, Brompton, 
common Plum, various Mussels, Myro- 
balans, St. Juliens and Black Dumas, and 
consequently these stocks are widely dis- 
tributed among the orchards of the country. 
One fact which emerged from the East 
Malling investigations is that—as might be 
expected -— seedling stocks, e.g., of Myro- 
balan and St. Julien show considerable 
variability and hence it is necessary for 
nurserymen to make careful selection if 
uniformity is to be achieved, and having 
selected the right stock to keep it true by 
propagating it vegetatively and not by seed. 
Among the stocks which are most easily 
raised are the Brussels and cominon Plum 
from layers ; the Mussels for layers and root 
cuttings ; Pershore and Brompton are, on 
the contrary, rather shy of rooting. The 
trials at East Malling, although they must 
be continued for many vears vet before they 
admit of certain conclusions, already indicate 
that some stocks make better ‘Smothers ” 
than others—that is, ‘Stake’ the buds and 
grafts of most varieties and enable the scions 
to form good maiden trees. Such are Per- 
shore, Myrobalan and Brompton. These 
stocks would therefore seem safe for general 
use. Other stocks are not so accommodating 
and do not mate readily with certain varieties 
of Plum and Damson. In this group are 
included common Plum, Brussels and Broad- 
leaved Mussel. In illustration, the result of 
budding Czar on some of these varieties may 
be cited. With Myrobalan and Brompton 
about ninety per cent. of the buds of the Czar 
put on them ‘Stook”; nearly eighty per 
cent. took on Pershore, but on Brussels and 
Common Plum more than three-quarters of 
the buds of Czar put on them failed. 
Although no dwarfing stock has as vet been 
discovered, some, eg., Brussels and Common 
Plum, have a slightly restricting effect. 
Vigour, if required, may be had by using 
Myrobalan, Brompton, and Pershore ; but in 
our experience, Plums generally suffer from 
excess of vigour and a more dwarling stock 
than may vet be introduced remains greatly 
to be desired. On Pershore or Common 
Mussel and some St. Julien, varieties like 
Victoria blossom at an early age and more 


freely than on other stocks and, hence, 
come into thrifty bearing earher. Pershore 


and some St. Julen stocks accelerate the 
time of flowering ~a very doubtful advantage, 
and some, such as Brompton, Myrobalan 
and certain St. Julens, provide a firmer 
anchorage than do other stocks. The bad 
suckerers are Brussels, common Mussel and 
common Plum: Brompton, some Myrobalan 
forms and Pershore are more free from this 
defect. Unfortunately, the results obtained 
by Mr. Brooks and the indications noted at 
East Malling, hold out little hope that 
choice of stock will help to reduce risk of 
Silver-leaf Disease. There is the possibility, 
however, that one type of Myrobalan and 
common Mussel which show a measure of 
resistance to Silver-leaf Disease may prove 
of value in this respect. Although work 
of the kind which is being prosecuted at 
East Malling is, of necessity, Jong in leading 
to conclusions, all horticulturists who follow 
it recognise that this work ts on sound and 
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on 


sure lines. In consequence, even the interim 
reports which are issued from the Station 
have great practical value. The progressive 
nurseryman cognisant of the futility of rule 
of thumb methods can ponder the results 
and draw his conclusions as to whether on 
the whole the stocks he is accustomed to 
use are the best available, or whether he 
should not begin to co-operate with East 
Malling by trying other stocks side by side 
with those which he is accustomed to use 
and the virtues and defects of which he 
knows. 





“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Almanack for 1924.— 
We shall publish in our issue of January 12 
a ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’? Almanack for the 
year 1924. In order to make it as useful 
as possible for reference we shall be obliged 
if Secretaries of Horticultural, Botanical, and 
Allied Societies, or any of our correspondents 
WILL SEND US IMMEDIATE INFORMATION OF ALL 
FIXTURES FOR THE ENSUING YEAR, 


A Horticultural Visitor from America.— 
On the 8th inst. Mr. Nathaniel Ireland sailed 
from New York, on the White Star Liner, 
Baltic, for Liverpool. He is on an extended 
visit to Europe and will not return for at 
least two months. Mr. N. Ireland is a brother 
of Mr. Andrew Ireland, of Marks Tey, Essex, 
and he is in charge of the Charles M. Sehwak 


estate at Loretto. He is visiting Europe on 
behalf of Mr. Schwab and afte: inspecting 


the leading horticultural establishments in 
England and Scotland, he will proceed to 


France and Italy for the purpose of studying 
many of the famous gardens in those 
countries. 


Catalpas.— Catalpa bignonioides, often sent 
out by nurserymen under its synonymous 
name of C. syringaefolia, is still the species 
most generally cultivated in this country. 
Yet, as pointed out in the Bulletin cf Popular 
Information (No. 12), published by the Arnold 
Aboretum, another American Catalpa, C. 
speciosa, is superior to it. Indeed, the writer 
in the Bulletin claims for this species that 
it is the largest, fastest growing, the hardiest 
and the handsomest of all Catalpa trees. 
Whereas the former species was introduced 
into England from South Carolina in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, C. speciosa, 
the home of which is along the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, has oniy been in cultivation 
for about fitty years. Jn its natural home 
this species reaches a height of 120 feet and 
forms a trunk four anl a half feet in diameter. 
KMisewhere it fails to reach these dimensions, 
yet in eastern Massachusetts trees not more 
than fifty years old have attained a height 
of forty feet and have been flowering and 
fruiting for many years. A Chinese species, 
C. ovata, though of little value as an 
ornamental tree, is hardier than the American 
species and has yielded the hybmd C. 
hybrida, C. Teasii or Teas’ hybrid Catalpa, 
as the result of a natural cross with C. 
Wilson's 


bignonioides. | two Chinese species, 
C. Duclouxn and C. Fargesii, though still 
living in the Arboretum, give but little 


promise of becoming useful garden trees. 


Southport Floral Fete in 1924.—At a merting 
held on the llth inst., the Southport Town 
Council adopted the recommendation of its 
Parks and Finance Committees that a three 
days’ Floral F.te bo held in Southport on 
August 27, 28 and 29, 1924. 


Mr. C.G. Engelmann’s Success at Cambridge. 
—We are very pleased to announce that Mr 
C. George Engelmann, eldest son of Mr. C. 
Engelmann, of Saffron Waiden. has obtained 
his B.A. Degree in Horticulture at Cambridge, 
He is the fourth to obtain this degree at 
the youngest to obtain it 
during the present term. As he is only 
nineteen years of age, this early success marks 
him as a particularly promising student in the 
higher branches of the horticultural industry. 
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“Fruit Grower” Directory and Handbook, 
1924,—The Fruit Grower Directory and Hand- 
book for 1924 contains 468 pages filled with 
inform ition of interest to fruit growers, and 
especially those who grow for market. For a 
work of this nature there are exceedingly few 
advertisemeaat3, although these in themselves 
are often of value, especially to traders who 
may require to give an estimate at short 
notice. The bulk of the book is devoted to a 
list of firms, arranged in alphabetical order, 
comprising fruit growers, fruit importers, seed 
growers, salesmen, florists, sundries’ merchants, 
&c., and this is followed by a classified section 
in which dealers in certain goods may be easily 
referred to. Thus the first page includes 
agents, anthracite merchants, associations, 
federations and societies, auctioneers and estate 
agents, Bamboo merchants, manufac- 
turers of banding materials, and so on. 
In this section are lists of flower growers, 
and fruit growers, the respective lists 
filling several pages, and there are also 
long lists of fruit and vegetable growers, 
glass-house nurserymen, market gar- 
denera, and others connected with fruit 
growing and allied industries. There 
are also useful lists of commission agents, 
fruit growers, nurserymen, &c., in &a 
Colonial section, which embraces Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, India, Canada, and 
South Africa. A Continental section 
contains similar lists of traders in the 
industry in Europe, whilst a foreign 
section embraces the United States of 
America, South America, and Japan. 
Much statistical matter is given in the 
first hundred pages, all useful informa- 
tion, not only to fruit growers, but to 
cultivators generally. The names of the 
best, kinds of fruits, plants, and flowers 
for market are given, with short descrip- 
tions of each, showing which are the 
most popular sorts for market purposes. 
A cultural diary gives the fruit-grower's 
calendar of work during the various 
months of the year. Railway rates 
and regulations are dealt with very 
exhaustively, and there are chapters 
on notifiable diseases and pests, and 
various Acts, such as the Seeds Act, 
1920; the Sale of Horticultural Poisons ; 
the composition of insecticides and 
fungicides, &c. An article on ‘ Legal 
Points affecting the Horticultural Trade,” 
gives much useful information in cases 
that have been dealt with in the Courts. 
Portraits and short biographies of pro- 
minent growers are given in the section 
on ‘Prominent men in Horticulture.” 
This directory is well printed in bold 
type, and has a very attractive bind- 
ing in stiff linen covers; it is published 
by Messrs. Benn Bros., 8, Bouverie Street, 
E.C, price 10s. 

R.H.S. Gardeners’ Pocket Diary. — The 
appearance of the R.H.S. Gardeners’ Pocket 





Diary for 1924 is opportune as the present re 


year is drawing rapidly to its close and 
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Memorial to the late Professor Trail.—Warm 
tributes were paid to the work and worth of the 
late Professor James W. H. Trail, F.R.S. (who for 
forty-two years occupied the Chair of Botany at 
Aberdeen University), on the afternoon of Friday 
the 7th inst. The occasion was the unveiling of a 
memorial tablet in the new Botany Depart- 
ment of the University at the Cruickshank 
Botanic Gardens, Old Aberdeen. Sir David 
Prain, F.R.S., formerly Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, a graduate of 
Aberdeen University, and a member of Pro- 
fessor Trail’s first class in 1877, performed the 
unveiling ceremony. Sir George Adam Smith, 
Principal of Aberdeen University, presided over 
a large audience, including Mrs. Trail, Sir 
Francis Grant Ogilvie, C.B., of the Carnegie 
Trust; Professor W. G._Craib, who now fills 
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the tablet, said the audience would notice 
that the portrait was flanked by two Brazilian 
Palms. They commemorated the fact that one 
of the earliest, and at the same time one of 
the most important, contributions that Pro. 
fessor Trail made to botany was in connection 
with the Palms of the Amazon. The wreath 
that surrounded the portrait was of Oak leaves 
and acorns and galls, which were so tynical of 
Professor Trail. Below the inscription, in two 
decorative panels, were two symbolic and yet 
real references to his work. On one side was 
the dragon fly, representing Professor Trail’s 
work on insects, and the water spider, which 
was the subject of one of his earliest papers. 
On the other side was the Bladderwort, which 
was the subject of one of his latest papers. 
Below that there was the following inscrip- 
tion: “In memory of J. W. H. 
Trail, M.D., F.R.S. Born Birsay, Orkney, 
1851. Traveller on the Amazon, 1873-5. 
Professor of Botany in Aberdeen Uni- 
versity from 1877 till his death in 1919. 
Fellow of the Royal Society. He knew 
and loved the realm of living Nature, 
and inspired successive generations 
of students with his desire for 
deeper knowledge.” Those beautiful 
words, said Sir David, expressed the 
aptitude of Professor Trail as a teacher, 
but as a friend of forty-two years 
standing he desired to say that his high 
integrity, the staunchness of his friend- 
ship, and his zeal for intellectual pro- 
gress in all branches of knowledge were 
equal to what he did in and for natural 
history. Sir David then asked Principal 
Sir George Adam Smith to take over 
the custody of the memorial and the 
manuscript of the memorial volume. 
Principal Sir George Adam Smith accepted 
custody of the memorial, and promised 
that the University would cherish it 
with the reverence and affection that 
were due to Professor Trails great 
memory. There never was a more loyal 
son of that Alma Mater than Dr. Trail, 
nor a servant of the University who, 
as teacher, served her more constantly 
than he did. He worthily earned the 
most enviable reputation that a teacher 
could aim at in having claimed so large 
a number of those who rose to high 
positions in the world of botanical 
teaching as teachers themselves. His 
colleagues would agree with him that 
there was no one who took a wider, a 
more impartial, a more liberal, and a 
more zealous interest in the progress of 
Aberdeen University than Professor Trail. 
To know him was not easy at first, but 
when one did get to know him one 
formed the very highest opinion of the 
purity, honesty, and unselfishness of his 
character. Another reason for remem- 
bering Dr. Trail was that he was almost 
the last link between the new order of 
things at the University and the old order 
that had passed away for ever. One had 


the careful gardener will be ordering his repent agents cone Ney e Pag Aa imar but to read the biographical sketch which 
diaries for the coming year. The big UNIVERSITY. was prefaced to the memorial volume to 
foolscap diaries that do duty in the seo what progress the- University of 
potting shed and gardener’s office are _ Aberdeen had made since Dr. Trail 
very useful for recording practical work done, Professor Trail’s chair; Professor J. Arthur left it as a student and during the forty-two 


and for making notes of duties to be per- 
formed, but every gardener, amateur or 
professional, needs a small, handy, and smart- 
looking pocket diary in which to record 
engagements and observations made at exhibi- 
tions, meetings and visits to gardens, and it is 
for this latter purpose that the R.HS. Diary 
is so useful and handy. The useful features 
of the previous twelve editions are retained in 
tho new and thirteenth issue, and while the 
intiormation giving is necessarilly incomplete, 
owing to the limitation: imposed by the size 
of the diary, it is always open to a gardener 
to make suggestions for improvement, as 
these will be welcomed by Mr. W. R. Dykes, 
the Secretary of the R.H.S and Editor of the 
Diary, and ‘ carefully considered and adopted, 
if possible.’ Copies may be obtained from 
yur Publishing Department, for 2s. 3d. post free. 


—<_ 


Thomson, of the Chair of Natural History, 
Aberdeen; and Dr. Macgregor Skene, Lecturer 
in Plant Physiology, who acted as secretary 
to the Memorial Committee. The bronze tablet 
is mounted on a slate slab with a portrait 
plaque of Dr. Trail in the centre. In addition 
to the tablet the memorial includes a Pro- 
fessor Trail Memorial Volume. This volume 
contains an interesting biographical notice of 
Professor J. W. H. Trail, by Mrs. Trail ; a biblio- 
graphy of Professor Trail’s works; and 
“The Flora of the City of Aberdeen.’ Pro- 
fessor Craib, in introducing Sir David Prain, 
said it was appropriate that Sir David 
should take a prominent part in their proceed- 
ings that afternoon, for he was a member of 
Professor Trail’s first class, and after graduat- 
ing had maintained his friendship with the 
Professor. Sir David Prain, after unveiling 


years he served it as a Professor of Botany. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—--Caper Plant at Malta. I observed the 
Caper bush growing in great abundance out of 
the crevices in the walls and ramparts of the 
island of Malta, where I spent two days in the 
end of June last. It was in full bloom at that 
time, and was really a handsome object; the 
long, white stamens tinged with purple con- 
trasted finely with the clear green foliage. Some 
friends who were wandering about over the 
island with me sightseeing, fell into the common 
error regarding the Capers of commerce, and 
stoutly argued that it was the seed of the plant 
which we eat at our tables ; nor could I convince 
them to the contrary until I procured a branch 
with some unexpanded flower buds upon it, and 
showed that these were what were gathered for 
use. R. F. Gard. Chron., December 16, 1848. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A TEXT-BOOK ON CONIFERS. 


THE interest in Conifers is perennial and 
increases from year to year. New species 


and varieties continue to be discovered, 
ee our parks and gardens with their 
added beauty. When the Kew Handlist 


appeared in 1903, the number of species in 
cultivation was 246, and of varieties 451; 
or some 700 sorts of Conifers in all. Since 
that date, striking novelties like Taiwania 
and Fokienia, and new kinds of Abies, 
Picea and Cupressus have been found in 
China and Formosa. The number of sports 
has also increased largely, as witness Mr. 
Hornibrook’s recent book, which gives an 
account of no fewer than 460 dwarf varieties 
alone. How great must be the labour of 
giving a description of all the living species, 
which are now estimated at 380 in number, 


and of listing the crowd of sports and 
hybrids, whi make the total sorts of 
Conifers more than 1000! This task, 


necessarily a compilation, has been accom- 


plished by Messrs. Dallimore and Jackson . 


in the handsome volume* before us. 

The authors cater for the forester and 
gardener rather than for the botanist; and 
the non-introduced species are passed over 
with only a brief notice. The result is a 
practical handbook, specializing in the easy 
identification of the numerous species. in 
cultivation by the use of artificial keys and 
plainly written descriptions. The student is 
greatly helped by the admirable series of 
120 drawings by Miss G. Lister, which 
faithfully portray the branches, buds, leaves, 
cones and seeds of the more important 
species. In addition there are 32 plates, 
reproduced from photographs, which depict 
both forest scenes and individual trees. 
Some. of these are very beautiful, and show 
the wonderful effect obtained by well-grown 
specimens. Those of rare species, like Abies 
amabilis, Abies magnifica, Fitzroya patagonica 
and Picea Breweriana, are of special interest. 
The genera and species, for the sake of easy 
reference, are arranged alphabetically under 
the two families of Taxaceae and Pinaceae, 
into which the Conifers are usually divided. 
This arrangement would have been more 
convenient if only one alphabetical series 
had been adopted. 

Mr. Jackson is responsible for the accuracy 
of the botanical part of the work. The 


nomenclature of the species and varieties is — 


satisfactory, as preference is given to familiar 
and long-established names. The economic 
side has been handled by Mr. Dallimore, 
who supplies up-to-date information con- 
cerning timbers and many other interesting 
forest products , such as resins, turpentines, 
oils, gums, tar, charcoal, lampblack, paper 
pulp, pine wool, manna, ete. The tests of 
the strengths of various woods, quoted from 
official reports at considerable length, are, 
however, of doubtful value, as they can only 
be applied in rare cases to commercial samples. 
Of much more use are the copious notes on 
cultivation, fungous diseases, and insect attacks 
which are given under the trees of silvi- 
cultural importance, like Larch, Pine, Spruce, 
and Douglas Fir. 

The book is well printed and has a 
copious index, but the name of the genus 
should have headed every alternate page for 
the sake of easy reference. The localities 
given for the cultivation of tender species are 
too restricted, as the greater part of the 
maritime zone around Ireland and on the 
western Side of Wales and Scotland furnishes 
as congenial a home as Cornwall. Even in 
Sussex, on elevated sites above the frost 
zone, rare Conifers from Tasmania and New 
Zealand thrive amazingly. Pinus canariensis, 
stated on p. 378 to be quite unsuitable for 
the climate of the British Isles, grows 
vigorously in Wicklow. It is the best 


* Handbook of Coniferae, including Ginkgoaceae; by 
W. Dallimore and A. Bruce Jackson, A.L.S. p.p. 570, 
with 120 drawings by Miss G. Lister, F.L.S., and 32 plates. 
Price 422. net. B. Arnold & Co., 1923, 
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timber tree on limestone in the Riviera, and 
might well replace there the native Pinus 
halepensis, the economic value of which is 


very slight. 


The proof-reading has been fairly good, but 
one or two curious mistakes have escaped 
notice. On p. 66, the first cuttings of the 
upright Irish Yew are said to have been sent 
to Lee and Kennedy’s Nursery, London, in 
1867. This year is merely the date of a memo- 
randum giving the history of the tree, which 
was discovered a century earlier. (See Irish 
Gardening, Nov. 1908, p. 172). In 1780, 
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these columns, 9 Oct., 1915, p. 234. This is 
a striking example of mutations resulting 
from hybridity.. 

On the whole, Messrs. Dallimore and 
Jackson’s handbook is remarkably accurate, 
and is worthy of a place in the library of 
every lover of Conifers. For the use of 
student, it supersedes works like Gordon's 
Pinetum and Veitch’s Manual. 

The authors are to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a reliable work which meets a great 
need since the older books on Conifer are not 
only out-of-date but out-of-print. A. Henry. 


FIG. 128.—CYPRIPEDIUM PRINCE ALBERT, CHARDWAR VARIETY. K&.H.S. FIRST-CLASS 
CERTIFICATE, DECEMBER 11 (SEE P. 356). 


cuttings from Florence Court were planted 
at Comber, Co. Down, which have grown 
into fine trees; and it was probably at the 
same time that the first cuttings were sent 
to London to spread from there all over 
the world. On p. 297 there is an error in 
the account of the remarkable creeping 
Larch, Larix pendula repens, two specimens 
being Known, one at Henham Hall, Suffolk, 
supported on pillars and extending horizon- 
tally for over 100 feet,.and another in the 
Cambridge Botanice Garden. The history of 
the Henham Larch is given by Loudon 
(Gardeners’ Magazine, xv, p. 626, 1839, and 
xvii, p. 353, 1841). This extraordinary sport 
was a seedling of the hybrid Larix pendula, 
Salisbury. Other queer forms of similar 
origin were noted years ayo in the St. 
Petersburg Botanic Garden, as mentioned in 


ORCHID NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 





MILTONIODA HILDA. 


A REMARKABLY pretty and distinct Miltonioda 
resulting from crossing Miltonia Roezlii and 
Cochlioda Noezliana has been flowering in Messrs. 
J. & A. McBean’s nurseries at Cooksbridge, 
and flowers recently seen show that it is one 
of the most elegant of the Miltonia crosses. 
The plant has a finely branched spike densely 
set with pretty flowers, the sepals and petals of 
which are bright carmine-red and the propor- 
tionately large lip rose-pink. The flowers have 
a delicate fragrance derived from the M. 
Roezlii parent, a species which the present 
hybrid proves should be more extensively used 
in hybridising. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By C. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LADY AMPTHILL 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 


Freshly Planted Subjects.— Hardy flowers, 
trees, and shrubs that have been planted recently 
should be examined after wind-storms and 
periods of frost, and if they are loose in the 
soil made firm at the roots. The re-firming of 


all shrubs and trees is best accomplished by- 


treading with the foot or by the use of a 
large rammer, but small plants such as Carnations 
are best firmed with the hand to save breaking 
the foliage. An excellent plan in the case of 
freshly-planted Rosas and other bush plants 
that may be top heavy.is to tie one or two 
growths to a strong cane until the roots have 
a firm hold of the soil, when the supports may 
be removed. The practice entails rather more 
work than treading, but it ensures the plants 
being rigid and obviates any damage to the 
roots that might be caused through swaying 
to and fro. 


Cuttings in Frames.—Stock raised from 
cuttings in frames is looking green and healthy. 
Take advantage of every favourable opportunity 
to admit air, as this will minimise risks from 
damping and keep the plants sturdy. Keep 
the plants clear of decaying leaves and lightly 
stir the soil oceasionally. Choose mild days 
for watering. 


Repairing Supports.—-There are usually some 
supports that need to be made good, such as 
the stakes of standard Roses and those 
supporting wire enclosures. Such work should 
be attended to before the more busy days of 
Spring. Breaches in rustic arches or pergolas 
should also be made good, for this work may 
be better done now than when the climbers 
are in full growth and blossom. Wire arches 
used for the support of Roses and the like 
that have become loosened, may he held rigid 
by fixing a strong wire at one or both ends of 
the arch to an iron rod driven deeply into the 
ground. 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. DARKER, late Gardener to His Grace the 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Blenheim Palace, 
Woodstock, Oxon. 


Dendrobium.—The flower buds of many of 
the deciduous and = semi-deciduous Dendro- 
biums are expanding freely and the roots 
may receive slightly more water than they 
have received since the full development of 
the past season’s growth, but even at this 
stage the plants should be allowed to become 
fairly dry before watering them. Amonyst 
the earliest to mature their flowers are 
D. moniliforme, D. Cassiope, D. endocharis, 
and D. aureum, whilst many of the earliest 
matured and rested plants of D. nobile, and 
many of its hybrids often produce flowers 
at an early date. The flowering season of 
these plants may be greatly prolonged by 
introducing some of the earliest specimens 
into heat, and retarding the later ones by 
kəning them cool, but it is not advisable 
to attempt this with choice and rare varieties 
It is still too early to attempt to flower 
the majority of Dendrobiums, and the plants 
should be kept from flowering until a later 
when, with the longer days and increased 
develop flowers of a much 
Any plants that are hastened 


date, 
luht, they will 
botter quality. 


into flowering should, after the blooms are 
over, be returned to their resting quarters 


until the proper growing season arrives. 
Later Dendrobiums.—-It is advisable to 
examine Dendrobiums such as D. Wardianum, 
D. erassinode, D. nobile and D. Ainsworthii, 
and any that may be showing for flowering 
ahonld be placed in a shghthy warmer house 
taan the one in which they bave been rested. 


After their removal from the resting house 
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water should be applied at comparatively 
long intervals, as any undue excitement 
while the flower buds are developing fre- 
quently causes the new growths, now visible 
at the base of the pseudo-bulbs, to start 
into growth, and if these extend very far 
the whole crop of flowers will be lost. These 
remarks apply particularly to the shy-flowering 
D. Falconeri, whilst D. Wardianum and 


several others are susceptible to the same 
influence. There are many species of Den- 
drobiums which bloom later in the spring, 


such as D. Parishii, D. Bensoniæ, D. albo- 
sanguineum and D. superbum and its varieties. 


These, and many others, having completed 
their current season’s growth, should be 
placed in the lightest and driest position 


possible, in a Cattleya-house temperature, 
during their season of rest. All of them 
should be kept dry at the roots until their 
flower buds show, when they may be 
removed to the warmest house. Shrivelling 
of the pseudo-bulbs should in all cases be 
guarded against. 

General Remarks. — Odontoglossums in the 
cool house are in full growth, and care 
should be exercised to prevent the plants 
receiving a check. Many plants of O. crispum 
are showing their flower spikes, and they 
should be examined nightly for slugs. The 
cleansing of the houses and the plant- should 
receive attention at this season, when other 
work is not pressing. Examine the plants 
thoroughly and wash the houses both inside 
and out, taking care to remove the filth 
between the laps of the glass to allow the 
atmospheric moisture that condenses to pass 
away, and thus prevent drip, which may do 
irreparable harm. Previous to re-arranging the 
plants, each one should be thoroughly cleansed, 
sponging the leaves and stems with an 
insecticide. 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 
By W. MESSENGER, Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Esq., 
Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 


Permanent Figs.—Successional Fig trees to 
those forced in pots should be attended to, 
and all necessary work preparatory to starting 
the trees completed. With trained Fig trees 
covering a large area, it is difficult to retain 
a sufficient number of fruit-bearing growths 
without an excess of old wood. In pruning 
it is advisable to cut out by degrees old 
branches that can be spared and train in 
their places, thinly, young growths. Crowding 
the shoots will result in thin, spindly growths, 
an:l fruit of an inferior quality. White scale 
is a troublesome pest of the Fig, and is dith- 
cult to eradicate. The best specific is strong 
soft-soapy water mixed with a wine-glassful 
of paraffin. An old spoke brush is a handy 
tool for removing the scales where an or- 
dinary scrubbing brush cannot reach them; 
a softer brush should be used on the young 
wood or the embryo fruits would be damaged. 
Beyond tying the trees in position, carefully 
examine any badly infested wood, and, if 
necessary, give a second application of the 
specific. Some insecticides of a soapy nature 
form a soapy froth during the process of 
scrubbing, which makes it most difficult. to 
gee if the pest is being removed. The addi- 
tion of paraffin to the soft-soap solution 
prevents this, and the work is carried out 
more expeditiously. Trees that are very 
vigorous will not require manure. Where 
fool is required by the roots, a concentrated 
fertiliser should be applied. Jn most cases 
a top-dressing of loam, mortar rubble, and 
hone-meal will suffice. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Potatos.—Where new Potatos are required 

very early in the New Year the pots should 

be prepared for planting the sets. Eight or 
nine inch pots that have been used for 
the growing of Chrysanthemum should be 
well washed and crocked. Place some pieces 
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of grassy turf over the crocks to ensure 
efficient drainage. Prepare a compost con. 
sisting half of loam, chopped finely, and half 
good flaky leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of 
wood ash. Three parts fill the pots with 
this material and gently press three tubers 
into the soil in each pot. If the tuber 
have been stood upright in trays or boxes 
they should be well sprouted, and in the 
right condition for planting. Cover the sets 
with about an inch of soil and place the 
pots in a cool house. Lightly water the soil 
but do not give any more moisture until 
the haulm shows through. When the stems 
reach the top of the pois, topdress the 
plants with similar compost, and give water 
as occasion demands. Place the plants in as 
light a position as possible to ensure the 
growth being sturdy. Failing pots, ordinary 
boxes will answer the purpose, provided they 
are of sufficient depth. May Queen, Sharpe's 
Victor, and Midlothian Early are splendid 
varicties for forcing; the last makes rather 
more top than the others, but is a most 
reliable and good variety for the purpose. 


Work in Frosty Weather.— Although much 
tillage cannot be done during very cold 
weather, certain operations may be forwarded 
that will help with this important work 
when more favourable weather prevails. 
Manure may be wheeled on to the ground 
that needs it, and all rubbish burnt to 
obtain a supply of wood ash. The soil yard 
should be made tidy, and fresh turves cut 
from a pasture and stacked in readiness for 
use in frames, seed sowing, ete. Continue to 
make hotbeds for forwarding early crops of 
Carrots, Turnips, Lettuce, and other vegetables. 
Sheds and store houses may be cleared out 
and the walls whitewashed. Potatos and 
other roots in store should be examined, 
discarding any that are diseased or in any 
way faulty. 


PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By Jous CourTTs Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 

Peperomia. --Very few species of this genus 
of stove plants are in cultivation at the 
present day. P. argyreia is the most commonly 
grown member and also the most useful from 
the decorative point of view. Its leaves are 
beautifully marbled with silvery white. They 


are stout and fñeshy in character, lasting 
well when used for house decoration. Well- 
grown plants in small} pots or pans are 
very effective for filling small receptacles. 


P. metallica is also very pretty. especially 
when several plants are grown together in 
a small, shallow pan; this plant differs greatly 
in habit from the former, being upright, 
branching and closely set with small leaves. 
During the summer the plants enjoy shade 
but during the winter months they should 
be exposed fully to the light. Peperomias 
are easily propagated by means of cuttings 
rooted in a warm house; as the shoots ar 
of a fleshy character they root readily m 
an open bed. 


Dracæna fragrans variety Victoriæ.---This hand- 
some foliage plant has beautifully variegated 
leaves and is a great favourite for decorative 
purposes, large specimens being specially usetu 
in large rooms and saloons. Plants that 
have grown tall and leggy, and have lost 
their bottom leaves, should have their stems 
cut half way through just under the lowe 
leaves, and a handful or two of moss te 
round the cut stem. The moss should be 
kept moist by frequent syringings and the 
plant kept somewhat dry at the rocti. 
Fresh roots will develop in the moist mos 
and when sufficiently rooted the top ma} 
be cut off and placed in a suitable-sized 
The plant that has been rooted should "e 
grown in a close case for a week or 8 
until it is established; if a suitable case 1 
not available the plant should be stood ae 
a time in the closest and warmest part © 
the stove or propagating house. The stems 
may also be used for propagating purposes. 
laying them in fibre ina warm propagating 
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case. When they have made young growths 
séveral inches in length the latter may be 
detached and rooted as cuttings. All 
Dracaenas and Cordylines are readily increased 
in this way. Old Dracaena plants afford a 

means of increase by using portions of 
the underground stems which have developed 
eyes ; such portions of the stem are generally 
called *“‘ toes.” 

Paullinia thalictrifolia.—This slender climbing 
plant, with finely divided leaves resembling 
those of a Thalictrum or Adiantum Fern, is a 
very elegant subject for the stove house, the 
young leaves being bright rose in colour, 
changing with age to deep green. It is seen 
to best advantage when trained on a trellis, 
or neatly tied to slender stakes to form a 
specimen. This Paullinia succeeds in a 
compost consisting of good fibrous peat and 
loam, with sufficient sand to render the 
mixture open and porous. It may be propa- 
gated by means of cuttings inserted in pots of 
sandy soil, and plunged in a warm propa- 
gating case. Long sprays are very elegant 
and pretty for decorative work; for this 
purpose I would advise planting it out in 
a well-drained, raised bed, training the long 
growths up wires or fine string. 

HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By A. J. HARTLESS, Gardener to Major J. F. HARRISON, 
King’s Walden Bury, Hitchin. Hertfordshire. 

Pollination.— There being few Apples that are 
self-fertile, it has been recommended to inter- 
plant self-sterile ones with good pollenizers. Of 
the latter may be included Irish Peach, 
Cellini, Early Victoria, Lord Derby. Devon- 
shire Quarrenden, Allington Pippin, Baumann’s 
Red Reinette, Rival, King of the Pippins, 
Sturmer Pippin and Charles Ross. Bramley’s 
Seedling is sometimes included, but here we 
had a record crop of this variety this season, 
and last year what was probably the smallest 
crop from large trees. Whether this was due 
to restricted activity of bees in the orchard 
last year 1 cannot say. Of those considered 
unfertile to their own pollen, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin takes first place, whilst Beauty of 
Bath, Worcester Pearmain, Norfolk Beauty 
and Margil are of doubtful fertility. 


Cherries and Plums. -The fruitfulness of 
these stone fruits year after year is un- 
doubtedly due to cross fertilization, as numbers 
of varieties of these fruits are self-sterile. It 
is possible where this condition has not been 
studied when planting, that adverse seasons 
or conditions preventing cross pollination will 
be blamed. Those needing pollination by bees, 
or to be pollinated artificially, unless planted 
in proximity to self-fertile varietie., include, 
Cherries: Early Rivers, White Heart, Black 
Eagle, Black Tartarian and Waterloo. Plums: 
Jefferson, Kirke’s Blue, Pond’s Seedling, Coe’s 
Golden Drop, Bryanstone Gage and Black 
Diamond. The varieties of Plums enumerated 
may be mixed with trees of Monarch, 
Czar, Denniston’s Superb, Golden Gage, Early 
Transparent Gage and Reine Claude de Bavay, 
Morello Cherries, as is well known, set freely. 
The varieties Napoleon, Late Duke and Elton 
maybe useful for inter-mixing with other 
varieties of Cherries. . 


Pears.—Provision should also be made in 
the case of Pears to ensure free setting of 
the fruits. In large orehards alternate rows 
of free and shy setters should be - planted. 
Whatever method is adopted, care should be 
taken te plant varieties that will be in 
flower at the same time. 


Pruning.—As the work of pruning proceeds 
any shoots required for grafting or use as 
cuttings should be selected and heeled in, and 
the remainder burnt forthwith. This will 
reduce the chances of spreading both disease 
and insect pests. The principal object of the 
_pruner should be to prune in such a way 
that a well-balanced, symmetrical tree or bush 
is developed, with the branches well apart to 
allow air and light to enter the tree freely. 
Every endeavour should’ be made to obtain 
branches with fruiting spurs. 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


POLYGONUM CAMPANULATUM. 


THE majority of the Knot-weeds are best 
suited for shrubbery borders, on account of 
their robust and vigorous growth, but a few 
are well adapted for planting on the rockery 
on account of their miniature stature. The 
species in question is of neat, compact, bushy 
habit, with handsome foliage, and produces 
charming, Campanula-like, bell-shaped rosy 
white flowers in dense racemes, the blooms 
being delightfully fragrant. The plant grows 
from 2 to 3 feet tall and is well adapted 
for the second or third row in the herbaceous 
border. The flowering season is from August 
to Octoher. This Polygonum is a useful plant 
for growing in a moderately moist and 
partially shaded position. 

In common with many Polygonums, P. cam- 
panulatum (Fig. 129) produces underground 
creeping stems, but not so freely as in the 
Japanese P. cuspidatum. The best method of 
increasing the stock is by division of the clumps. 
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The infloresconces of Eryngiums make very 
ornamental material when dried and placed in 
vases, and are especially useful in winter. 


W. Logan. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
Most gardeners are fully alive to the 
usefulness of these plants (see p. 338). 


Failurea‘ are not so much due to any 
inherent fastidiousness of the plants, but 
rather to either purchasing cheap plants or 
an excess of zeal on the part of the 
cultivator. Those who are anxious to grow 
these plants successfully should purchase 
strong, home-grown clumps and plant them 
as soon as possible. The flowers of the 
best white varieties do not equal the Eucharis 
in purity of colour, but are a good sub- 
stitute for the same, and far more serviceable. 

Where many growers err is in constantly 
lifting, shifting, and dividing their clumps. 
Large growers of these flowers for market 
certainly take great liberties with their 
plants, a breadth being annually cleared of their 
leaves, the roots lifted, and planted thickly 
under glass, in order to produce flowers for 





ERYNGIUM. 


Tue Eryngiums have a distinctly quiet steely- 
blue colouring that render them indispensable 
plants for border decoration from early August 
to late September and October. They succeed 
in good, deeply-trenched sandy soil, and a 
sunny position. 

Their stiff, Teasel-like flower heads and 
spiny foliage borne on stout, rigid stems, 
produce a charming effect when the plants 
are mixed with or near tho bronze foliaged 
Chinese Paeonies. The most showy of all are 
the new hybrids, Jewel and Violetta, of quite 
recent introduction. The former has numerous 
stout branching stems 2 feet high, surmounted 
with large flower bracts of a pretty bluish- 
purple, whilst the latter has large, clear, 
vialet-purple inflorescences that are freely 
prorluced. E. amethystinum, E. Oliverianum 
superbum and E. Zabelli are useful, and very 
attractive with blue and steely blue flower 
bracts; E. planum is a taller growing plant 
of a distinct branching habit with small, 
pale blue heads; E. triquetrum has brilliant 
flower heads, whilst E. Spinalba with whitish 
heads and E. maritimum are both dwarfer 
growing, with a spreading habit. These last 
two are excellent for giving colour on the 
rockery or the front of the hardy flower 
borders. 


FIG. 129.—PULYGONUM CAMPANULATUM. 





Christmas; but such growers have several 
large batches of plants of various ages and 
can afford to rest or split up any of their 
plants that have been exhausted by flowering. 
Private growers with a small stock of plants 
should grow their p.ants in such a manner 
as to obviate the necessity of moving them 
for several years. py st 

Hellebores need a deep and fairly rich 
root run. A moderately r.ch loamy soil suits 
them best, although I have known them to 
do well in a brashy soil. A hot, dry soil or 
position is not suitable. Wherever planted 
they should be arranged in groups or 
patches, with a view to covering the plants 
with frames or hand-lights, as unless this is 
done the flowers will be splashed by the 
winter rains and, strange to relate, not last 
so long when cut. James A. Paice. 


POLEMONIUM HIMALAICUM | 
CAERULEUM. 


Tuts plant is commonly known as Jacob's 
Ladder, on account of the regularity of the 
bright, green side lobes of the foliage. It is 
perfectly hardy, a true perennial and of the 
easiest cultivation, producing numerous panicles 
of pretty, bell-shaped, clear sky-hlue flowers. 
The variety P. h. album is equally effective 
on account of its pure whiteness. The plant 
grows 3 feet tall. W. 
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” EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
. PUBLISHER, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C .2. 


Illustra‘ions,—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury é 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obriate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and sare us much time and trouble, if they would 
kind/u observe the notice printed weekly to the effect thit 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should he addressed to the PURLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be naned 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
neceszory delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


Local News.—Correspondents will greatly oblige by sending 
to the Editors early intelligence of local events likely to be 
of interest to our readers. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—The Editors do 
not undertake to pay for any contributions or illustrations, 
or to return unused communications or illustrations, 
unless by special arrangement. The Editors do not hold 
themselres responsible for any opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. 


Letters for Publication, as well as specimens of plants 
for naming, should be addressed to the EDITORS, 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Communicotions should be WRITTEN ON ONE SIDE 
ONLY OF THE PAPER, sent as early in the week as 
possible, and duly signed by the writer. If desired, the 
aed aah will not be printed, but kept as a guarantee of 
a . 





PELARGONIUM ROLLISSON'S 
UNIQUE. 


S several correspondents have lately 
referred to this very old, scented- 
leaved Pelargonium (see pages 84, 107, 

136, 163, 177, 191, and 236), a few notes on 
its history and its sporting propensity may 
be of interest to readers. This plant (Fig. 
131) has been grown here for the past five 
years, but up to the present has not pro- 
duced any variation in its flowers. The 
spelling of the name, however, should be 
Rollisson’s, not Rollinson’s, as given by some 
correspondents. The origin and precise date 
of its introduction does not seem to be 
known. 

Donald Beaton was of opinion that the 
plant originated as a seedling from P. 
capitatum (figured in the Bot. Mag. tab. 
7346 as P. Drummondii). In The Cottage 
Gardener, so far back as 1856 (vol. xvi., p. 4) 
Beaton réfers to this plant as the old Purple 
Unique which shows that even at that date 
it must have been an old plant. The plant 
figured in Sweet's Geraniaceew (vol. iv., tab. 
371) as P. Rollinsoni clearly does not represent 
the plant now under consideration. A good 
figure of Pelargonium Rollisson’s Unique will 
be found in The Garden, 1887 (vol. xii., 
p. 491, and further notes in vol. xix. (1881), 
pages 214 and 332. The following extracts 
from The Gardeners’ Chronicle will throw some 
light on the history and tendency to ‘ sport” 
of P. Rollisson’s Purple Unique :— 


GERANIUM Sports.—‘‘I beg to send for your 
inspection flowers from two plants of Rol- 
‘Hisson’s Unique Geranium, each of which 
produced the purple and lilac flowers sent, 
in one instance, as you will observe, the 
two colours are united in the same truss. 
Is this sport a common occurrence ? Ses 
R. P., Pinchos, Anglesey.” — Gard. Chron., 1861, 
p. 578). 


GERANIUM Sporrs.—‘‘ Your correspondent 
R. P. (see page 578) asks if a lilac sport 
on Rollisson’s Unique is uncommon. I think 
not, as I have frequently had the same 
sport appear on it when growing strongly in 
pots under glass, some branches producing all 
lilac flowers. Half the truss has also some 
crimson and the other half lilac, as mentioned 
by #.P. <« « » We Heale, Westerham, 
Kent.’’—Gard. Chron., 1861, page 600. 


EDITORIAL NOTE IN GARD. CHRON., 
page 925.—-“ Do any of our readers 


1861, 
happen 


to know the origin of the Pelargonium which 
we believe is generally called Rollisson’s or 
the Purple Unique? The variety to which 
we refer is one which though of rather 
straggling habit has bold ‘‘Oak”’ leaves and 
deep purple flowers, and is a great favourite 
in flower gardens and for general decorative 
purposes. We presume it owes its origin, 
as many such varieties do, to a sporting 
branch, in which, however mysterious it may 
seem, the character into which it has sported 
has become fixed. . . . Among the plants 
grown at Chiswick was a group of Pelargoniums 
of the class to which this unique variety 
belongs, and in this group were plants of 
the Purple Unique and of another, we 
believe the old Lilac Unique, differing only 
in having the flowers lilac instead of purple. 
On a plant of the latter we observed one 
truss of flowers in which half the number 
were of the purple colour, to which reference 
has been made, and the other half were lilac. 
The two colours, though in separate flowers, 








and straggling habit, all point to Daveyanum 
as one of its parents and cross-bred; perhaps 
P. concolor, which Sweet describes as a strong 
grower, suitable for training to trellis-work, 
was the other parent. There are in the trade 
two varieties of Rollisson’s Unique, one a 
stronger grower and much superior kind to 
the other. There are also varieties of the 
Scarlet Unique, one an old Oak-leaved kind 
called Defiance, and the other, though a much 
stronger grower, I still suspect to be a sport 
from Rollisson’s, for in the sporting flowers of 
both varieties the identity of colour of the 
lilac flowers was complete. The Scarlet 
Unique, as far as ever I could ascertain, is of 
Continental origin, having come to this country 
either from France or Belgium. It is a strong 
constitutioned, small trussed, loose growing 


kind, but does not make such an effective 
specimen as the best variety of Rollisson’s 
Unique, which is really, in a decorative point 
of view, a most excellent plant.” 
Gard. Chron., 1861, p. 945. 


P AW: 


FIG. 130.—PELARGONIUM MDME. SALLEROI (LEFT), AND A GREEN-LEAVED 
, SPORT THEREFROM (RIGHT). 


were not scattered promiscuously throughout 
the truss, but the blossoms and buds on 
the other side were purple, while those on 
the opposite side were lilac.” 


SPORTING PELARGONIUMS— ROLLISSON’s- 
UNIQUE, &c.—‘‘ The Lilac Unique was first sent 
out by Wm. Ivery of Peckham, and originated 
in the shape of a sporting branch by a gar- 
dener on Peckham Rye from a plant of 
Rollisson’s Unique. It is pretty and useful, but 
not so handsome as the parent. Rollisson’s 
Unique no doubt originated with the father of 
the present proprietors of the Tooting Nursery, 
but whether from seed or by a sport it is 
impossible to say. Whatever may be its origin, 
Pelargonium Daveyanum was one of its 
parents, and from the identity, if not the 
positive sameness of the foliage and habit of 
the plant, I strongly suspect it to be a sport 
from that variety, and my impressions are 
intensified by the fact that it is exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible to get Daveyanum 
to set seed; indeed, I tried my utmost some 
years back, but failed. The downy foliage, 
the style of the truss (though much larger 
than Daveyanum), the colour of the flowers 


PELARGONIUM PurpPLE Uniqur.—‘‘I have 
always supposed that this was a_ cross 
obtained by Mr. Rollisson from P. querci- 
folium and another Cape variety. As to its 
sportive character I can bear ample testimony, 
and I know of stranyer instances than that 
at the Horticultural Society’s Garden at 
Chiswick. There are to my knowledge four 
distinct sports from  Rollisson’s Unique :— 
Ist, Lilac; 2nd, Conspicuum (rose-crimson) ; 
3rd, Coccineum (red), 4th, Rose d’Amour 
(rose); this last is a sport in the second 
degree from Coccineum. All these may now 


be considered fixed varieties, although they 
will occasionally produce flowers of the 
original colour. This year Coccineum has 


pushed three different colours, red, rose and 
lilac upon the same truss, and upon other 
trusses are flowers half red and half lilac; 
other Geraniums are also subject to variation, 
not only as regards colour and foliage, but 
also in habit of yrowth and dimension of 
leaves; the diminutive variety called Varie- 
gated Dandy is, singular as it may appear, 
nothing but a sport from cne of the old 
large-leaved Scarlets. Accident made me 
acquainted with the fact. When it was first 
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sent out I planted it in the open ground; 
towards the end of the summer I perceived 
by its side a strong-shoot of a large green- 
leaved Geranium ; supposing this to have been 
from an old root which might have been 
accidently dug in, I pulled it up and to 
my surprise I found it to be a sucker from 
Little Dandy; before mentioning this to Mr. 
Thompson, he told me that I was quite 
correct in my supposition, and informed me 
of the way in which he had obtained it. 
The Variegated Dandy is subject to other 
changes ; very frequently it loses its variega- 
tion, but retains its Lilliputian habit. Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums and many other plants 
present the same plastic tendency to varia- 
tion both in leaves and flowers. In 1848 I 
raised a Chrysanthemum (Queen of England) 
which has produced six distinct sports, four 
in colour—blush, rose, yellow and white—and 
two in foliage, all of which have now become 
fixed. . . .--John Salter, Versailles Nursery, 
Hammersmith.” Gard. Chron., 1861, p. 968. 


Notes BY Wm. Paut.—Your correspondent 
P. A. W. is right in assuming one of the Scarlet 
Unique Geraniums to be of Continental origin. 
Many years ago, when travelling in France, 
I saw this Geranium growing among a lot 
of seedlings in the nursery of M. Boucharlat 
at Lyons, and bought it and sent it home, 
naming it Scarlet Unique. About the same 
time Mr. Gaines, of Battersea, raised or 
obtained a similar one, but not the same, 
and named it Scarlet Unique, neither he nor 
I knowing of the existence of the other. 
There is a fine plant of my Scarlet Unique 
in the conservatory at Camfield Place in this 
county, the seat of the Hon. Baron Dimsdale. 
—Wm. Paul, Nurseries, Waltham Cross, 
Herts.” Gard. Chron., 1861, p. 968. 


NOTES By J. SHEPPARD.—-‘‘ Rollisson’s Unique 
Pelargonium One of the old plants 
threw out a sport last summer that has lilac- 
coloured flowers, that will, I think, be worth 
perpetuating. In beds Rollisson’s Unique is 
too rampant a grower to flower freely, unless 
restricted by cramping its roots in pots, but 
for vases or boxes, where it can hang over, 
it has a fine effect. .. . J. Sheppard.” 
Gard. Chron. 1876: p. 84. 


Notre BY F. J. Horpre.—‘‘ This is very apt 
to sport as described on page 84. About 
twenty-five years ago the Lilac sport went 
under the name of Glorianum or Lilac 
Unique ... F. J. Hope, Wartie Lodge.” 
Gard. Chron. 1876., p. 180. 

P. Glorianum is figured in Sweet's Geraniacee : 
vol. 5, tab. 82. 


Notes By R. D.—*“ That fine old Pelargonium, 
Rollisson’s Unique . . . How it originated is 
involved in some obscurity, but it is generally 
regarded as having sprung from a cross made 
at the Tooting Nurseries, between P. querci- 
folium and another Cape species. It has 
proved of a very sporting character, having 
thrown several of these, all more or less 
valuable in the hue of the flowers. Some 
years ago as many as four distinct sports 
were in cultivation, namely, the Lilac ; rosy 
crimson known under the name of Conspicuum ; 
Coccineum, red; and Rose d’Amour, rose... . 
Those now best known to cultivators are 
Aurora, bright glowing crimson, the upper 
petals darkly spotted and blotched with white ; 
Conspicuum; Crimson Unique; Diadem, rich 
violet crimson, dark upper petals, flowers 
very large and good quality; Lilac Unique; 
Scarlet Unique, known also as Macbeth, 
which appears to be a fine form of it; and 
the White Unique.... R. D.” (Gard. Chron. 
1876., p- 714. 


ON PELARGONIUMS GROWN AT 
(‘HISWICK 1861, By THomas Moore.— 
** Rollisson’s Purple Unique from Messrs. 
Fraser—Leaves deeply  blunt-lobed; flowers 
deep, rose purple, spotted. One of the most 
useful of the hybrid bedding class, and an 
excellent conservatory plant. Some of the 
branches produced trusses of both lilac and 
purple flowers, and on one truss both colours 
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were produced, one side of the head having 
lilac flowers, the other purple.” Extract from 
the Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, vol. 2, 1862, p. 149. 


Pelargonium Variegated Dandy referred 
to by John Salter in the above extract, is 
also known in gardens as Dandy and Madame 
Salleroi (Fig 130), &c., a very popular plant, 
of dwarf habit, and much used as an edging 
to other plants in a scheme of “ bedding-out.”’ 
In its normal condition, i.e., dwarf, compact, 
and with a white margin to its leaves, it never 
produces flowers, but, as stated by Salter, it 
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ROSE SENSATION. 


THe new red Rose Sensation, raised in the 
United States, has been awarded several 
honours at exhibitions in that country and 
trade growers there are planting it extensively 
for market purposes. The American Florist for 
December 1 has a splendid full page illustra- 
tion of a large house filled entirely with this 
variety and all the plants are carrying [an 
excellent crop of fine blooms. 


FIG. 131—PELARGONIUM ROLLISSON’S UNIQUE. 


sometimes produces green sports. These sports 
are of three kinds :— 

(i) Having plain, green leaves. 

(ii) Having whitish centres to the leaves 
(reversed variegated), masked by a green skin. 
Both these sports grow very tall, so much as 
three feet, and flower very freely. The flowers 
are very small and dark pink in colour. These 
have no pollen and have proved sterile to 
pollen from various plants. 

(iii) Having white shoots and leaves which 
eventually die. 

The flowers are not distinguishable from 
those produced by Mangles’s Variegated, which 
also produces green-leaved sports exactly 
similar to the green-leaved sport of Madame 
Salleroi or Variegated Dandy. 

The illustrations in Fig. 130 show a typical 
plant of Madame Salleroi and a green-leaved 
sport which originated from it. A. Hosking, The 
John Innes Horticultural Institution, Merton. 


The raisers’ description, who state that it 
is a hybrid between Premier and Hoosier 
Beauty, is as follows :—-‘‘ As large and more 
prolific than Premier. Well supplied with a 
heavy luxuriant foliage. The flowers are fine 
any season of the year. The colour is an 
entrancing shade of red. The bud is long, 
pointed and the open flower beautiful, with 
extreme size and good colour to the last. 
The stems are long jointed and strong with 
ample foliage. A good keeper and shipper. 
Grafts well ; roots well and above all clse, grows 
well. Properly grown it will produce more 
dollars per square foot of space than any 
other Rose of to-day.” The Jos. H. Hill Co., 
of Richmond, Indiana, U.S.A., is placing the 
variety in commerce in February next and 
several well-known American Rose firms are 
assisting Messrs. Hill and Co. in the 
distribution of this new Rose, which has 
created quite a sensation in America. 
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GARDEN NOTES FROM SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 


Ras indeed would be the amateur who 
should attempt to forecast the vagaries of the 
British climate more than a very few hours 
ahead ; yet there are certain phenomena that. 
the accumulated experience of generations has 
taught country dwellers to regard as the fore- 
runners of a definite type of weather. Among 
these phenomena is that which has prevailed 
over most of our island since early in Novem- 
ber—snaps of frost, interrupted every two or 
three days by a quick rise of temperature. 
Such alternation, prevailing for several consecu- 
tive weeks, is spoken of by our local weather- 
wise folk as ‘‘ feeding a frost,” and is regarded 
as presage of long. hard cold. We are warned, 
therefore, to expect some such visitation after 
Christinas. If this does not come, faith in 
rural weather-lore may be shaken; if it does 
happen, there is likely to be mischief wrought 
among the large number of new species which 
a serics of exceptionally mild winters has 
tempted us to treat as hardy plants. 

Meanwhile, although it is not wise to attempt 
planting under present conditions, even where 
in mild maritime districts the soil may be 
soft enough to admit of it, there are many 
minor operations which may be attended to. 
One of these is propagation of the Giant Lily 
—L. giganteum—whereof the lofty candelabra 
of lusty capsules stand to remind one of 
fragrant summer evenings. These tall, tawny 
‘stems, carrying aloft a plentiful harvest of 
ripe seed, are so ornamental that one feels 
unwilling to displace them. Nevertheless, they 
provide the speediest way to secure a stock 
of this fine Lily. Seed germinates rapidly, 
but one must wait six or eight years before 
being rewarded by a flower from a seedling ; 
whereas if the old stem is firmly grasped 
and pulled steadily up. a number of young 
bulbs, some of them five or six inches long, 
will be found clustered among the stem-roots 
of the old bulb which has disappeared after 
flowering. Some of the larger of these young 
bulbs will flower in two or three years, and 
it is a positive advantage to them to be 
released from the struggle for life with their 
companions. The one unsatisfactory feature 
in this prince among Lilies is the brief 
duration of its bloom. One must wait years 
before a bulb sends up a flowering stem. 
and when it does so to any height from Bix 
to twelve feet, with perhaps a dozen great 
blossoins on it, these retain their beauty and 
fragrance barely more than a week, and the 
bulb that has given them birth expires from 
the effort. 7 

There is no genus of bulbous plants less 
exacting in cultivation than the Colchicums, 
vet one seldom sees the best use made of them 
for the embellishment of pleasure grounds. In 
flower borders—yes; usually our native C. 
autumnale—but there are several much finer 
species, none of which is seen at its best 
in such a position. They are, indeed, unsuit- 
able for the borders in more ways than one. 
The winds of autumn bruise the fragile flower 
stems and rain splashes soil upon the blooms: 
while the exorbitant foliage that rushes up in 
spring makes a sad mess when it flags and 
fades in summer, to the detriment of less 
vigorous neighbours. Colchicums never show 
to such advantage as on grassy slopes, pro- 
vided these are fully exposed to sunshine, for 
the plants are impatient of shade. Daffodils 
and Crocuses thrive and spread freely under 
deciduous trees, which are bare when these 
bulbs put forth their flowers, but cast too deep 
a shade when the autumnal Colchicums spangle 
the Alpine pastures. 

Perhaps one reason why more and better use 
is not made of Colchicums is that when 
most amateurs and gardeners fill up their 
orders for bulbs, that is just the time when 
the planta are busy flowering. Neither ecan 
they bear transport in spring, for tben the 
yreat sheaf of leaves is pushing up, bringing 
with them the fat, three-celled, many-seeded 
capsules that have formed underground 
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during the winter. But there are two seasons 
when the bulbs may safely be raised and 
re-planted—-at midsummer, after the foliage 
has withered, and at any time between 
November and February (the earlier the 
better), provided there is no frost. The soil 
is in better condition for the operation in 
open winter weather than in summer, when 
it is apt to be inhospitably dry. About 
thirty species of Colchicum are recognised by 
botanists, but C. giganteum, B. Bornmiilleri 
and C. speciosum are probably the pick of 
the sæt. I confess that l cannot distinguish 
between them with any confidence; they are 
all large - flowered and make a splendid 
display on a sunny September day, and I 
care little for the smaller species, except a 
lovely little rose-tinted kind which I dug up 
near the king’s palace at Cettinge, in Monte- 
negro (there was a King of Montenegro till the 
war threw the Almanach de Gotha into printers’ 
pie) It flowers in August and must be sub- 
mitted some day for identification to Mr E. A. 
Bowles. 

Colchicums—those species, at least, which 
we grow here—-multiply with extraordinary 
rapidity. It does not seem many years since 
I paid pretty smartly for three bulbs of the 
peerless white variety of C. speciosum; now 
we could make a barrow load of their progeny. 
Colchicums are so usually spoken of as autumn 
Crocuses that, at the risk of being blamed 
for commonplace, I may venture to remind 
some of those who grow them that they 
belong to the Lily Order, with six stamens, 
whereas the Crocus is of the Iris Order, with 
only three There is a beautiful coloured 
plate from the late Mr. Moon's water-colour 
drawing of Colchicums in Mr. Robinson’s 
Flora and Sylva, vol. i, p. 108. 

Paeonia Mlokosewitchii, handsomest of all 
yellow Paeonies, is already thrusting crimson 
shoots above ground, despite nine degrees of 
frost.--Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 
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ALSTROEMERIAS. 


THY members of this small genus of the 
Amaryllis family are chiefly natives of Chili, 
Peru and South America and have in many 
cases, because of this origin, been given green- 
house treatment, which did not conduce to 
success. The first Alstroemerias were raised 
in this country from seed at Kew, in 1753, 
through the instrumentality of Linnaeus who 
had been given some seed by Baron Alstroemer. 
Such kinds as aurantiaca, lutea, chilensis, 
hybrida, and one or two others are quite hardy 
if planted six or eight inches deep in a dry 
soil, and will take care of themselves and 
flower freely year after year. The two best 
known, other than the hardy ones, are A. 
Pelegrina alba and A. P. rosea. It is sometimes 
recommended to plant these outside at the 
foot of a south wall. This may be suitable 
in Devon or Cornwall, but the risk is too 
great near London. However, the plants 
will do well in a cold frame or Alpine house 
and if potted in light soil will give plenty of 
flowers and are two of the choicest kinds. 

The hardy sorta are best grown in beds and 
if the chilensis hybrids are chosen, many shades 
of yellow and red will be represented. A dry, 
well drained, and a sunny situation should be 
given them and a soil rich and deep. Tf planted 
ut the suggested depth the roots will grow down 
from any danger of frost. Planting may take 
place as soon in autumn as the tubers can be 
obtained. The flowers are produced in summer; 
they are most attractive and last a consider- 
able time when cut. 

It is an ointeresting business to raise 
Alstroemertis trom seed which should be sown 
preferably in the spring. ‘The seedlings will 
Hourish out of doors in a warm and dry 
corner, but should have a slight) mulching 
during the first winter to  proteet ther. 
The young plants may, after the first vear, 
be planted in their flowering quarters. 
There ia no trouble in obtaining seed as it 
is generally plentiful. T. D. T. 
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PLANTING HARDY FLOWERS. 


PLANTING is often a serious problem to the 
uninitiated, but to the hardy plant enthusiast 
it presents no difficulties. He will plant at all 
seasons, excepting when a plant is too far 
advanced towards flowering, or during very 
frosty weather. The general seasons for plant. 
ing, however, are autumn and spring. 

In arranging a hardy flower border, the 
scheme of planting should be well considered. 
with a view to keeping the border furnished 
with flowers from spring until autumn. It is 
impossible to maintain a blaze of bloom all 
the time, but much may be done by cutting 
out the old flower stems as the blossoms 
fade, thereby ensuring a succession of 
secondary flowers. 

Good clumps of one colour show up much 
better and are more defined than a 
mixture, but combinations of two colour 
may be admitted, and they look very 
charming. The arrangement of colours is a 
matter of individual taste, but there are 
certain rules that should be observed, the 
chief of which is to commence with mild 
colours at the approaches to the border and 
gradually pass into the strongest colours in 
the distance. 

In grouping a hardy flower border the 
majority of the tallest plants should be 
placed towards the back part; in fact, a 
graduated scale of height should be observed 
from back to front, with here and there 
taller subjects rising above the others to 
obviate severe formality. 

Between clumps of Phloxes, Asters, or any 
late-blooming plants, Daffodils, Fritillaria 
Meleagris, and late-blooming Tulips may be 
planted; in fact, bulbs should occupy an 
important part in the composition of the 
hardy flower border. 

The first step towards planting is the 
preparation of the ground, and whether there 
is a whole border to plant or only a part of 
one the same rules should be observed. The 
drainage should be thorough, and the fertility 
of the soil adequate to supply the demands 
of the plants for several years. The ground 
should be trenched at least two spits deep, 
and a good layer of either old hot-bed 
manure, or old cow manure put in the bottom, 
and another layer placed between the two spits. 
Wood ash and bonemeal may be mixed with 
the soil as the work of digging proceeds. — 

When the border has been dug, a dressing 
of lime lightly forked under the surface wil 
be beneficial to the plants. 

Do not plant for a few hours after ram 
has fallen, and never plant on hard ground 
to save the trouble of forking it agau. 
Make a hole large enough for the reception 
of the roots, and be sure that the soil i 
firm about the latter. James A. Paice. 


PRUNING OF THE APRICOT. 


ALTHOUGH the practice of some is to defer 
the pruning of Apricot trees until the spring, 
I know of no reason why this operation 
should not be done in mild weather during 
the autumn and winter. . 

As is well known, the Apricot i8 very 
susceptible to injury caused by the pruning 
of strong branches, but if the usual stopping 
of the breast growths was done by hand 
during the early summer, little if any pruning 
at this time of the year should be necessary. 

Where winter pruning is needed always 
retain fruitful shoots as near the base al 
the stem as possible, removing lateral pee 
that appear to be unfruitful, AH the patura 
fruit spurs on the two-year or three-year o 
wood should be preserved, and the end or 
terminal growths shortened according to their 
strength, disposition of the bud», and the 
spaces that need furnishing ; keep every 
part of the tree open, allowing sufficent spac 
between each branch to allow both sunlight 
and air to enter freely. W. Hedley Warren. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


DIERVILLA FLORIDA. 


Tar most popular of all the species of 
Diervilla is D. florida, a Chinese plant intro- 
duced to cultivation in this country so far 
back as 1845. The collector of the species 
was Robert Fortune, and the plant was 
introduced by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Few flowering shrubs excel D. florida in grace 
or in freedom of flowering, and as it appears 
to thrive in most parts of the country and in 
various soils there is small wonder that it 
is found in comparatively small gardens as 
well as in large groups in extensive public 
and private gardens. It is best known, 
however, as Weigela rosea, the name given 
it by Lindley, but which is now superseded 
by Siebold’s name of Diervilla rosea. The 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 132) shows a 
specimen in Mr. C. Cockcroft’s garden, near 
Rochdale, and well illustrates the natural 
elegance of the shrub and the profusion with 
which it produces its funnel-shaped, rose 
coloured flowers. These are borne in threes 
or fours at the ends of short, side shoots 
and appear during May and June. The 
variety candida has pure white flowers, while 
D. Looymansi aurea has yellow leaves, and 
D. f. variegata has its foliage margined 
with pale yellow. This last is a very 
attractive plant and has deep rose coloured 
flowers. A dwarf form, named nana, has 
paler flowers and lighter yellow edges to the 
leaves. C. 





SOME GAULTHERIAS. 


THE genus Gaultheria comprises a large 
number of Ericaceous shrubs, of which only 
a small proportion are in cultivation in this 
country. The better known among these latter 
are all peat and moisture lovers and fond 
of cool, half-shady situations. In such spots, 
whether in the rock-garden or woodland, they 
are always attractive on account of their 
pretty or unusual evergreen foliage, their Heath- 
like waxen flowers or their conspicuous and 
often handsome fruits. 

The largest and most familiar of these Gaul- 
therias is G. Shallon and it is also the easiest to 
cultivate, thriving abundantly in any damp, lime- 
free loam. This species, which was introduced by 
Douglas from N.W. America over a century ago, 
makes a dense thicket of upright, reddish stems 
2ft. to 4ft. high, amply furnished with large 
heart-shaped, Apple-green leaves. The flowers, 
borne in early summer in racemes some 3 inches 
long, are of the characteristic urn-shape of 
the Ericas and pinky-white in colour. A well- 
flowered specimen of G. Shallon is an object 
of no little attraction in the woodland or wild 
garden. Since it spreads, though not always 
rapidly, by underground shoots and resents 
disturbance this is a shrub that should be 
given plenty of space. 

G. Veitchiana, one of Mr. E. H. Wilson’s (1907) 
Chinese introductions makes a close-set, tufted 
little bush less than one foot high. This species 
appears to need a moister soil than the above, 
a sandy peat or damp vegetable loam with leaf- 
mould suiting it admirably. The foliage of G. 
Veitchiana consists of rough, deeply veined, 
wrinkled leaves averaging about 2 inches in 
length. These are a dark, often bronzy green, 
oblong and with a breadth of about half their 
length. The flowers of this species, produced 
m axillary racemes, are white and very 
effective against the dull foliage and rusty fur 
of the branches. The fruits which follow these 
are about the size of a small Currant and 
& deep china-blue. 

‘ Perhaps the oldest Gaultheria 
ur gardens is G. procumbens, the Creeping 
eget te or Partridge-berry, of N. American 
hie ae This is a delightful little plant 
ind ounce the ground between dwarf Azaleas 
me er shrubs of the sort, its tufty 
Although seldom rising more than 6 inches. 

v gü it spreads like others of its kind 
lives chee roots it is of slow growth. The 
aean i Ne procumbens are a dark glossy 

ack eathery in texture, obovate and about 

ch m length. If crushed they emit the 


known to 
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well-known aromatic odour of oil of Winter- 
green which is, or was, extracted from this 
species. The pretty, pinky-white flowers of 
G. procumbens appear singly underneath the 
leaves in the late summer, the succeeding 
fruits being much like those of the Holly in 
colour and size. Since these seem to be dis- 
tasteful to birds and mice they will often 
remain on the plant throughout the greater 
part of the winter. G. procumbens, though 
delighting in peat, will thrive in ordinary cool 


loam with which plenty of leaf mould has 
been mixed. In habit and general appearance 
this species somewhat resembles Epigaea 


repens, another plant that loves shade. 

G mummularioides is a Himalayan mem- 
ber of the genus, quite hardy and one 
that, despite its attractive qualities and ease 
of culture, is still uncommon. This species 
makes a dense, rounded, cushiony mat of 
foliage, the long and prostrate stems, covered 
with red-brown bristles, being furnished with 
heart-shaped, dark-green leaves. These are 
raspy to the touch, closely-set in pairs, and 
they gradually diminish in size towards the 
extremity of the growth. But for their 
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of a clear turquoise blue. This beautiful 
species is quite prosperous with us in ordinary 





` well-drained, woodland loam, with leaf-mould. 


Though it will do in shade, it undoubtedly 
enjoys some sun. A cool, moist root-run 
beneath some thin-habited deciduous shrub 
seems to suit it best. | 

Like most members of its race, Gaultheria 
trichophylla resents disturbance. It is best 
left alone for vears when well-established and 
in planting it is wisest to use pot specimens 
or clumps. 

Gaultheria pyrolaeoides is a very lovely 
little shrublet of some 8 inches in height 
with glossy green, oval, sharply-pointed leaves 
and pure white berries as large as marrowfat 
Peas. But as this is among the later arrivals 
of this genus to our garden I cannot write 
further of it from my personal experience. 
A. T. Johnson, Ro Wen, Tal-y-Cafn, North 
Wales. 


VERONICA PEDUNCULARIS. 


This Veronica is a little plant of distinction 
and much merit, and although it is quite hardy 
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difference in colour and texture they might 
be said to resemble those of Lysimachia 
nummularia. Though G.  nummularioides 
spreads by underground shoots it does not 
do so with us to any extent, quite an old 
specimen being no more than a couple of 
feet across and a compact mat of foliage 
from which the long, trailing shoots extend, 
lying closely pressed against the mossy rocks 
or stumps amid which this plant delights 
to dwell. This species is entirely a foliage 
plant and one admirably suited for associating 
with Ferns and other woodland subjects of 
the kind. Its flowers are inconspicuous and 
here it never ripens its fruit. 

Another Himalayan species of equal hardiness 
and certainly of no less charm is G. trichophylla. 
This pretty little plant creeps about by 
means of fine, underground stems, making 
a Heath-like carpet of slender, semi-prostrate 
growths some 3 inches or 4 inches in height. 
The reddish stems are furnished with tiny 
leaves, slightly hairy, } inch in length and 
about half as wide, with blunt ends. The 
foliage is a rich, glossy green which is most 
attractive at all seasons. The berries which 
follow the pink, bell-shaped flowers are 
enormous for so ‘small and frail a plant, 
being about the size of a sparrow’s egg and 
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and easy to grow in any light soil in a sunny spot 
it seems to be very uncommon both in 
gardens and nurseries. From a low mat. of 
pale green, often bronzed, leaves, which are 
remarkably like those of our own V. Chamae- 
drys, this species sends up in spring numbers 
of extremely elegant flowering sprays which 
bear on their many slender branches pure 
white flowers lined with rose. These blossoms 
are about the same size as those of V. 
Catarractae, but they are produced in such extra- 
ordinary abundance as to almost smother the 
plant. This amazing yield is not only 
maintained for some two months, or more, in 
the late spring and early summer, but if, 
after flowering, the stems are cut back and 
the plant well watered it will give another 
display in autumn 

The plant I have of this species was given 
me by Mr. E. C. Buxton who obtained his 
original stock from the late Mr. Wolley Dod, 
who, it is said, found the plant on a roadside 
in Hungary. For some years it was cata- 
logued by a nurseryman—presumably the only 
one who had it—as ‘Veronica sp. E. C. 
Buxton ”’—much to the latter’s amusement! 
Later, I think in 1914, the species was 
identified by Kew as V. peduncularis of the 
Caucasus. J. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


SOME BEGONIA SPECIES. 


MANY species of Begonia are well worth 
growing for decorative purposes. Their graceful 
habit, the profusion of delicate male and 
female flowers—typical of the family—and the 
richly variegated folinge of some, are qualities 
that make them useful subjects for the warm 
and intermediate houses. 

A well-grown plant of B. manicata is very 
beautiful. This species was introduced to 
England from Mexico during the earlier part 
of the nineteenth century. The light and fairy- 
like flowers, produced in great profusion, give 
it a foremost place among Begonia species 
even to-day, and yet with a fairly warm 
temperature it is easicr to cultivate than many 
others. Kew makes a speciality of B. manicata, 
and it is a feature of the greenhouse there 
during the carly Spring. This species has 
growth of a somewhat succulent nature; the 
leaves are smooth, massive, and solid looking. 
The flower scapes average from two to four 
feet, varying in accordance with the size of 
the plant and the pot it is grown in. No 





special method of cultivation is necessary 
for B. manicata. An ordinary potting compost 
is all that is required, but care should be 


taken to render the soil open in texture by 
the aid of broken crocks as well as sand. 
Good drainage is essential, for the plants are 
evergreen and require water and nourishment 
at all seasons. B. nitida is the oldest intro- 
duced species. It is an almost perpetual 
bloomer, andl the flowers, of very pale pink, 
are delicately scented. As a stage plant for 
the conservatory, B. nitida never fails to 
please. 


B. acuminata, another perpetual-blooming 
species, produces its flowers much more pro- 
fusely than the last named; a bateh of this 
species on the stage of an intermediate house 
will always give a striking and prolonged effect. 
Like all Begonias, it requires much care in 
watering, otherwise, in a moderate heat 
B. acuminata is not difficult to cultivate. 
The plant may be raised readily from cuttings. 

B. coccinea, a native of Brazil, is a beautiful 
species with a habit well adapted for 
training up pillars and rafters of a warm house. 
The Bamboo-like stems grow with amazing 
rapidity, and the numerous blood-red flowers 
on drooping penduncles are picturesque and 
durable; the leaves, too, are cftective, a 
refreshing green in colour, somewhat succulent, 
and almost pointed in shape. 

Another species remarkable for its graceful 
habit and usefulness as a plant for covering 
pillars and walls is B. fuchsioides, brought to 
this country from New Grenada in 1846. The 
bright scarlet, pendulous flowers of this 
Begonia are very like those of the Fuchsia, 
and are produced in great profusion on a well- 
grown plant. The tall stems are woody and the 
leaves small and numerous. [t should) be grown 
in a good peat border with liberal root room, 
and a happy medium between wet and dryness 
should be maintained, for this particular species 
will not tolerate careless handling of the water- 
pot; a little too much water and the leaves 
will very soon turn yellow and drop off, 
whilst drought at the roots is equally harmful, 
the only difference being that tho leaves just 
drop off without changing colour or even 
wilting. 

B. Evansiana is a useful pot plant, originally 
found in China, and in a few other countries 
since. It is tuberous, with annual stems; the 
rose-coloured flowers are borne on slender, 
axillary stalks, and these, together with the 
leaves of uneommonly blended red and green 
shades give a pleasing effect. Bulbils are 
numerously produced in the leaf axils of this 
species, and propagation is an easy matter, 

B. natalensis and B. Sutherlandit are 
tuberous species with habits that are very 


similar. In the former the leaves aro small 
and mottled and the flowers white; the latter 
has Jeaves that are tinged with red, and 


salmon-red flowers. 
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B. Rex is not seen so frequently in gardens 
as formerly; it was much favoured at one 
time. It is a beautiful species with rose- 
coloured flowers and variegated foliage, the 
leaves having dark green edges and centre 
with a silvery belt between. Many varieties 
with leaves even more gaily variegated than 
the type have been raised. 

B. Dregei and B. socotrana were made 
famous when M. Lemoine obtained the annual- 
stemmed hybrid, Gloire de Lorraine, a3 a 
result of crossing the two species. B. socotrana 
had proved a useful breeder, it seems, ever 
since its introduction from Socotra in 1880, 
for there are numerous hybrids between it and 
other species, all of them good garden plants. 

To make merely a passing reference to the 
species B. Schmidtiana, B. polyantha, B. macro- 
phyla, B. glaucophylla, B. Haageana, 
B. boliviensis, and B octopetala does thm 
an injustice, yet much space would be necessary 
to discuss them in detail. H. W. Stenmna. 


TWO USEFUL GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Lapageria rosea, a Liliaceous twining climber 


introduced from Chili in 1847, is emi- 
nently suitable for the cool greenhouse. It 
resents fire-heat and will withstand a few 


degrees of frost under dry conditions. 

For this plant a compost consisting of a 
mixture of rough peat and loam with plenty 
of sharp sand and charcoal intermixed is advis- 
able. The rooting area should be moderately 
restricted and perfect drainage is essential. 
During the plant's season of active growth 
frequent and heavy syringings are necessary to 
keep down attaeks of insect pests, and in 
tho hottest months shading is beneficial. 

It should be trained on wires under the 
roof, not too near the glass. The rich rosy- 
crimson, pendulous flowers are borne in the 
axils of the leaves of the lateral branches 
and at the apices of the branches. They are 
produced in profusion, frequently overlapping 
each cther in string-like inflorescences, the 
effect of which is magnificent. The wax-like 
consistency of tho flowers enables them to 
persist over a very long period, thus making 
the plant extremely valuable from the decora- 
tive point of view. 

Sparmannia africana, an arborescent South 


African shrub, is another old plant of 
considerable merit for the cool greenhouse. 
lt was introduced in 1790 by Dr. Andrew 


Sparmann, in whose honour it was named. 
It is a handsome, quick-growing, Malva-like 
shrub with large, soft, hairy, cordate leaves 
and white Howers — with prominent yellow 
stamens—borne in termiaal umbelliform cymes. 

It is a gross feeder, and should be given 
a rich compost. If planted in a border with 
unrestricted root-run it quickly attains a 
height of 10 feet. Grown in pots it needs 
a receptacle of fairly large dimensions and 
should be fed liberally as soon as the roots 
become pot-bound. 

Cuttings inserted in sandy soil and placed 
under a glass in heat root readily. In view 
of its ease of propagation and quick growth 
it is a most useful plant for sub-tropical 


bedding. W. A. 

ROUPALA POHLII. 
This handsome foliage plant, which is 
sometimes known as R. corcovadensis, is 


usually afforded stove treatment, whereas it 
succeeds perfectly in an ordinary greenhouse; 
in fact, it will grow all the year round in 
a cool living room. It is surprising that this 
fine plant seems to have been completely 
over -looked for decorative purposes, big 
specimens being very effective in large, lofty 
rooms. Like most members of the natural 
order Proteacea, this Roupala is by no 
means easily propagated: the cuttings take a 
long time to root, generally about six months. 
The more slender side shoots should be 
selected for use as cuttings, and they should 
be placed singly in small pots containing 
sandy soil. The pots should be plunged in 
a warm propagating bed in a house having 
a temperature of about 60°. Once rooted 
their subsequent cultivation presents no 
dithenulty. C. 
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EARLY DWARF BEANS. 


KıpNeEY BEans may be had practically 
the year round and, for the earliest crop, 
preparations for forcing should be made with 
the turn of the year. When forced, the 
plants are usually grown in large pots, 
although where heated pits are available 
they will give excellent results in beds of 
light loamy soil. In the early stages of 
growth a temperature between 55° and 6y 
is sufficient, but when three or four leaves 
have formed the warmth should be raised to 





Tu? by day in the absence of sunhcat. The 


plants should be exposed to all the light 
possible and grown in a genial atmosphere, 
with as much ventilation as the weather 
permits. Red spider is the greatest enemy 
of Beans grown indoors and the syringe 
should be used freely on the undersides of the 
leaves to keep the pest in check. Healthy 
plants respond to liberal feeding after the 
lowers have set. l 

In most localities it is not necessary to 
use fire heat after March is well in, but to 
grow the plants in cold frames. The frames 
should be placed in a sunny, sheltered situation. 
In order to insure perfect. drainage the pots 
should rest on a layer of strawy litter. 
Failing this, very light garden soil, or loam 
of an open texture should be provided toa 
depth of about nine inches. ln all cases 
heavy soil should be made lighter by a liberal 
addition of charred refuse, fine rubble and 
manure from an old Mushroom bed. Sow the 
seed in drills made one fcot apart and m 
sufficient quantity to leave the plants standing 
six inches apart. Water the roots sparingly 
until they have become well estiblished, and 
ventilate the frame without admitting cold 
draughts. Make the most use of sunheat by 
closing the frame early in the afternoons. and in 
the case of frost have mats in readiness to 
cover the lights. Watering and feeding should 
be done carefully, especially when the plants 
are passing out of flower and onwards. 

To obtain Dwarf Beans very early in the 
open, raise the plants in cold frames either 
in boxes, or pots. I prefer the latter method 
as it enables planting out to be done with 
the least possible check. Nowings may be 
made in this manner from the middle of 
April, or even earlier, in favoured districts. 


The plants should, however, be allowed to 
develop steadily, as forcing results in the 
foliage becoming very tender and lable to 


injury from cold on being placed in the open. 

A warm border should be selected for this 
early outdoor erop and the plants should be 
about the middle of May; it 
means of protection can be provided from 
cold winds and frost, so much the better. 
The usual time to sow in the open vanes, 
according to the district, from the end ol 
April to the end of the first fortnight in 
May. The plants are not fastidious, although 
there is an appreciable difference between 
their behaviour in rich. light soils and those on 
the heavy side, therefore light material of what- 
ever kind available should he freely employed 
in order to create a suitable rooting medium. 

Varieties differ in their habit, but an 
average distance of twenty inches between 
the rows and ten inches between the plants 
is suitable. These distances refer to man 
crop varieties: early sorts will do quite well 
in double rows made about six inches apart, 
allowing a distance of twenty inches between each 
pair of rows. To maintain a succession 
of pods, sowings should be made at regular 
intervals up to the last week in June. Those 
sown later will need protection in early pape 

Good varicties are plentiful. I have foun 


Sutton’s Forcing an ideal varicty for ee 
culture. The plants are very dwarf ir ae 
a good crop of medium-sized pods 0 

towards 


quality. Superlative I prefer to sow i 
the end of February, when the days are getting 
longer. This sort and Webb's Bountiful ai 
suitable varieties to plant for the earliest crop 
in the open. Grower. 


why 
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CHRISTMAS FRUITS IN COVENT 
GARDEN MARKET. 


Tgose who visit Covent Garden Market 
during the fortnight or so preceding Christmas 
dav will find ample evidence that the festival 
associated with Christmas is losing nothing of 
its importance. Indeed, now more than ever, 
Christmas i8 a time when produce flows 
from all parts of the world to the great 
London markets for distribution throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Those 
who have been acquainted ‘with Covent Garden 
Market for the last quarter of a century are 
aware that the volume of trade has increased 
immensely during that time. Nowadays, the 
Market can supply choice fruits in the pink of 
condition, which are brought from distant 
lands by rapid steamships, and presented on 
the stands just as though they had been 
freshly gathered. Perhaps the greatest change 
that has taken place in the last decade or so 
is in the quantities of Apples and Pears, which 
may be seen in boxes and barrels sent from 
overseas. We are sgo little dependent nowadays 
on our own supplies of these fruits that, 
whether the season be good or bad, Apples 
and Pears of the choicest quality may be had 
in plenty in Covent Garden Market at Christmas 
tine. No praise of the quality of these 
imported Apples and Pears can be too high, 
and even the Apples sent thousands of miles 
in barrels overseas arrive in splendid condition, 
while the choicest fruit in boxes are magnificent 
specimens. Probably the best of these imported 
Apples are the Oregon Newtown Pippins, and 
another variety of special merit is Jonathan. 
Of those sent in barrels there are remarkably 
“ne fruits of Ben Davis, Northern Greening, 
Bismarck, and Surmrnertield Codlin, the last a 
big Variety of pale vellow colour, which looks 
very promising for cooking purposes. The 
choicest of the Pears are Winter Nelis, grown 
and packed in the north-west States of America. 
The fruits are much larger than those grown 
in this country, and the favour is delicious. 
Glou Morceau is another excellent Pear from 
abroad; and there are some Pears to which 
the name of Muskadoon is given in the Market, 
a very choice looking variety with a russet- 
brown skin. Some of the Pears are sent in 
barrels, the most prominent variety being 
Keiffer, a fruit of large size, tapering somewhat 
alter the manner of Glou Morceau, although 
the whole fruit is larger. 


Of our own Apples and Pears the Market 
contains good samples of Bramley`s Seedling, 


Northern Greening, Newton Wonder and 
Dumclow’s Seedling. amongst Apples, but 
practically no Pears, so that the supplies 
from overseas will be very acceptable this 


Christmas. 


Oranges, which are always “associated with 
the Christmas festivities, are plentiful 
enough, but the choicest varieties have only 
Just begun to arrive, the market being 
dependent largely at present on such sorts 
as Denia, Murcia and Valencia Oranges. By 
tar the choicest Oranges are those known as 
Navels, from California, of which the tirst 
shipment reached this country during the 
past few days, and these command a very 
high price, retailing for about sixpence earch. 
he Italian and Spanish Orange growers do 
not appear to have paid so much attention to 
the improvement of their varieties as have the 
more up-to-date American and South African 


O ra hence the quality of these European 
ranges is comparatively poor The Mandarin 


A Imported in faney boxes and covered 
“ith silver or gold paper form a very attractive 


ine, and these are sweeter than the ordinary 
ranges. 


Almeria Grapes 
arrels arrive in 
a this year of very good 
chal, Grapes are in 
ee time, and a big trade is done 
abtainea” The choicer indoor Grapes are 

nec largely trom Holand and Belgium., 


cork dust in 
condition, and 
quality. These 
great demand at 


packed in 
splendid 


but these are of very poor colour, the 
berries of coloured varieties being in some 
cases almost white. The few English Grapes 
obtainable are of much better quality. 

Both Dates and Figs have grown con- 
siderably in importance as market fruits for 
Christmas time use, due to the improved 
methods of offering them for sale in dainty 
little boxes and cartons. Dates from Biskra 
in 10 Ib. boxes, arranged so as to appear 
growing on the stalk, look very appetising, 
and find a ready sale. Thousands of small 
cartons are packed and sent from Marseilles, 
the Dates being shipped there in bulk from 
the French colonies. There are several 
brands of these dates, some much superior 
to others. Dates are also displayed for sale 


in bulk, in large boxes, in smaller boxer 
holding five to ten pounds, and some in 
narrow boxes about a yard long holding a 


single layer of the fruit. 

Lemons do not appear to be very plentiful, 
but this fruit is more in demand in hot 
weather than in winter, although fair numbers 


are used at Christmas time. 

The growers of Pineapples in the Azores 
have sent ample supplies of these choice 
fruits, which are realising 2s. €d. to 3s. 
each wholesale. The importation of Pine- 


apples is probably responsible for the decline 
in the cultivation of this choice exotic fruit 
in our gardens, for the price of a Pineapple 
grown in this country would exceed by many 
times the price for which the imported 
fruits may te purchased. 

Among more uncommon fruits are Per- 
simmons from the Rouen district of France, 
packed in pad baskets and small wooden 
boxes, realising about 4s. a box of from 
twelve to fifteen fruits; Mangos and Custard 
Apples from the Madeiras, for which there 
is but little demand; Cranberries from the 
United States, packed in boxes containing 
about twenty pounds; and Grape fruits from 
the Isle of Pines, Cuba. ; 
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APPLE KING OF TOMPKINS 
COUNTY. 

l woutpD advise ailding this late Apple to all 
plantations. Jn March and early April there 
is no variety superior to it. The fruits are of 
good size, highly coloured, and the tree is a 
prolific bearer and a good grower. I believe 
it is for the want of knowing the variety that 
it is not grown more freely. Sturmer Pippin is 


often recommended as one of the best late 
Apples, but it is not equal to the former in 
flavour. W. 4. C. 

HIGHLY COLOURED APPLES. 


Many times I have been requested to name 
the prettiest Apples, both dessert and culinary, 
worth growing ; and in some cases. garden 
adornment has been the first consideration of 
the enquirer. Truly, no tree gives more effect 
to the landscape than a standard Apple tree, 
say, of Gascoyne’s Scarlet Seedling, Devon 
zed or Worcester Pearmain, excepting perhaps 
John Downie and Dartmouth Crabs. The 
economic usefulness and ornamental value of 
these highly coloured Apples are very high. 
Of dessert varieties I recommend Worcester 
Pearmain, Barnack Beauty, Beauty of Bath, 


Duchess of Oldenburg, Benn’s Red, Lady 
Sudeley, Maidstone Favourite, May Qucen, 
Mother, St Everard, The Houblon, Wm. 


Crump and Wealthy. Amongst culinary sorts, 
with highly coloured fruits are The Queen, 
Peasgood’s Nonesuch, Newton Wonder (this 
variety colours wonderfully on some soils), 
Mre de Ménage, Lady Henniker, Golden 
Noble (a rich golden yellow Apple), Gascoyne’s 
Scarlet Seedling, Emperor Alexander, Bis- 
marck, Annie Elizabeth and Crimson Bramley. 
I advise the planting of a tree or two of 
Worcester Pearmain on the westward of any 
of the varieties mentioned, to insure fertilisa- 
tion of the blossoin. Pomona. 


APPLE NANNY. 


Ix the account of this Apple on page 354 of 
your issue of December 15, reference is made to 
A Handbook of Fruits, by Mr. E. A. Bunyard. 
It should bs pointed out, however, that the 
Apple described under this name by Mr. Bun- 
yard is not the true Nanny. The real Nanny 
is earlier in season, though in some other 
characteristics Bunyard’s Nanny and the true 
variety appear to be similar. Pip Pin. 


APPLE ALLINGTON PIPPIN. 


Ln the collection of the best Apples in season. 
shown by Messrs. Bunyard and Co. at the 
Royal Horticultural Society's meeting on the 
llth inst., there were splendid specimens of this 
very free cropping variety. It may be useful 
to point out that Allington Pippin is one of 
the best of all Apples for use at Christmas, as, 
contrary to most varieties, this fruit improves 
with keeping. 





WOOLLY APHIS. 


THE woolly aphis, Schizoneura lanigera, is 
the most formidable enemy of the Apple 
grower. It is dangerous because its faculty 
of reproduction is sọ prodigious that it 
becomes a veritable scourge, because of the 
ureat difficulty. in destroving it and because 
its ravages are sọ persistent that it often 
causes the death of a tree. The attacks of 
this pest if neglected, even for a short time, 


result in tremendous losses. 
Reproduction commences in early spring, 
continues actively throughout the summer 


and, in mild seasons, into November or even 
December, many generations being produced 
during this period 

Two difficulties arise in combating the pest ; 
firstly, the insect is highly protected by the 
woolly substance exuded from the hack of 
the female, which effectively resists ordinary 
insecticides and secondly, infestation occurs 
on the roots as well as on the branches and 
migration may take place from the trunk to 
the root or from the root to the trunk. 

Where infestation occurs all loose bark 
should be removed from the trees immediately 
after the fall of the leaf and they should 
be sprayed with a caustic emulsion wash to 
destroy those insects which might migrate 
from the trunk to the root. A good wash 
for this purpose ts made as follows :— Dissolve 
I3 lb. of soft soap in 1 gallon of boiling 
water: add gradually 2 gallons of paraftin. 
churning up the whole with a syringe until 


it becomes a thick, creamy emulsion ; stir 
this emulsion into 27 gallons of water in 


which 6 Ibs. of caustic soda have previously 
been dissolved. In using this specifie, care 
should be taken that the hands, face and 
elothes of the operator are protected. 

It is not easy to attack root infestations, 
but where much damage is being done by 
the pest it is a good plan to use bisulphide 
of carbon. This should be injected into the 
soil in three or four places about two feet 
from the trunk of the tree at the rate of 
about one fluid oz. to each good-sized tree. 
Care should be taken that the fluid does not 
come into direct contact with the main roots 
as although the vapour is harmless the liquid 
is injurious. 

In the spring a vigilant watch should be 
kept for any re-appearing insects and their 
attack should be pursued with redoubled 
energy. Spraying is not very effective because 
of the woolly protection of the insect and 
the only really efficacious way of using an 
insecticide is to apply it with a brush and 
vigorously work it in. Paraffin’ emulsion is 
useful, but needs handling by a careful person; 
methylated spirit is more effective. 

There are not many natural enemies that 
do much good in checking the increaso of 
this pest, but probably Tits are the most 
useful in this direction. The Blue Tit especially 
does inestimable good by devouring woolly 
aphis and other insects and should be pro- 
tected in every fruit plantation. W. Auton. 
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[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 


William Carey, D.D., F.L.S.—-In the biography 
of this great pioneer Indian missionary, which 
has just been published, there is a fascinating 
chapter entitled: “ The Garden Grower.” 
Amidst his multitudinous duties as a 
missionary (his Biblical translations alone were 
over a score) Carey found time to make 
grent collections of plants and to found the 
Agri-horticultural Society of India, in 1820. 
At the Society’s third show he could say 
that they were experimenting with grafts from 
English Apple trees, with Seville and Mozam- 
bique Oranges, with the best Mulberries and 
Peaches, with Cape Figs, Canton Litchis, 
Manilla Guavas and with the choicest Pine- 
apples and Vines; also with the yrowth of 
Arrowroot and Celery, Tobacco, Cotton, &c. 
He ‘was a subscriber to Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine, “scarcely exceeded to-day in the 
glory of its colour-prints,™ says his biographer, 
who ‘also beautifully adds: ‘‘Carey’s mission 


work and his horticulture were twin ex- 
pressions of one aim—to enrich men with 
God’s loveliest and best.” W. Cuthbertson, 


Maitland Lodge, Duddingston. 


Cercidiphyllum japonicum.—Therc is a speci- 
men of this pretty plant at Tyninghame about 
or over 30 years of age. It is not a shrub 
nor quite a tree, perhaps not quite 20 feet in 
height. Last year, Lady Holford informed me 
that it is the finest specimen in tho United 
Kingdom.—R. P. Brotherson, Tyninghame 
Gardens, Pestonkirk. 


——In reply to Mr. Thatcher’s request for par- 
ticulars of any large Cercidiphyllum japonicum 
growing in this country, this fine shrub does 
remarkably well in the South-west of Scotland. 
We havo several plants in these gardens, the 
largest of which are nearly twenty feet in 
height, with a proportionate circumference, 
and although their “fleeting glory,” referred 
to by Sir Herbert Maxwell on p. 224, is 
now a thing of the past, the remembrance 
of them when dressed in their autumn tints 
remains with us. Another very mghly-coloured 
shrub in autumn is Euonymus alatus. This 
forms a compact -growing plant about five 
feet Ingh, covered in autumn with finely 
tinted leaves shading from pale pink to 
deepest blood-red. This shrub is worthy of 
inclusion in any collection where autumn 
tints are desired. Zanthorhiza apiifolia is also 
beautiful in autumn when its foliage turns 
bronze, shading to pale yellow. It forms a 
dense, spreading shrub about three feet high 
and is useful for furnishing the front of the 
shrubbery border. The plant flowers in April 
and its curious chocolate coloured racemes of 
flowers, which open in advance of the develop- 
ment of the foliage, never fail to attract 
attention. A. T. Harrison, Culzean Castle Gardens, 
by Maybole, Ayrshire. 


The Gloucester Root, Fruit and Grain Society. 
---The interesting account of the Diamond 
Jubilee of this Society, which appeared on 
page 331, recalls to my mind the financial 
struggles connected with its early years. My. 
father (Mr. L. James), who is still alive, was 
then gardener to Win. Nicks, Esq., Greville 
House, Longford, Gloucestershire, and he, 
accompanied by a Mr. Davis, who was then 
foreman at Messrs. J. C. Wheeler and Son’s 
nursery, used to canvass for subscriptions in 
the evenings after their daily gardening 
operations. It is highly probable that many 
of their colleagues have passed away, but I 
can just remember the immense pyramidal 
Fuchsias that were exhibited from Greville 
House Gardens, the Grapes. hardy fruits. 
berried plants in pots, and the now seldom 
seen Libonia floribunda. During the summer 
months, Messrs J. ©. Wheeler and Son had 
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a fine display of “ carpet-bedding ° and other 
plants arranged in beds, with surrounding 
lawns, on a piece of ground at tho corner 
of Denmark Road. Mr. “Jack” Barnes, a 
local market grower, also exhibited and he, 
I believe, was responsible for the introduction 
of Adiantum gracillimum, which came up 
between the brickwork of a greenhouse interior. 
This plant was distributed by Mr. W. Bull. 
of Chelsea, and is now well-known to Fern 
lovers throughout the world. Frank James, 
Allesley, Mitcham. 


Mr. W. Upjohn.—I should like to add my 
tribute of respect to Mr. Upjohn, of Worsley 
(see page 318). I was living as journeyman 
at a neighbouring estate, when the young 
men talked enviously (perhaps) of ©“ clever 
young Upjohn” at Dalkeith Gardens. Mr. 
Thomson’s eulogy of him bears out all that 
van be said of his professional career. After 
knowing him there, I met him again 25 years 
afterwards at the great Whit-week Shows at 
the Botanic Gardens, Manchester. He was 
always Mr. Bruce Findlay’s right hand man, 
acting as his assistant in the arranging of 
the exhibits, and all who were showing could 
always rely on his help. I can corroborate 
what is written concerning the low wages of 
those early days. In my own case I paid a 
premium and received 5;- per week the first 
year; 6- the second year; 8,- the third year, 
and after that 10/- per week, with good 
bothy. We had to look after ourselves, and 
all through the summer months we had scythe 
mowing from 5 a.m. until 8 a.m. and no pay 
for overtime or Sunday work. How different 
now; my son started in employment at 
14/- per week as garden boy, the wage that 
a 40 year old foreman received 60 years ago. 
Wm. Irvine (Senior), Brudley New Gardens, 
Grimsby. 


Rose Fanny Oppenheimer.—Jn regard to the 
note on this Rose (see page 319), it is stated 
that surprise was expressed by many that 


its merits were passed over by the judges 
when it was exhibited at the Autumn Show 
of the National Rose Society on September 


20th last. It is granted that the colour of 
this Rose was certainly beautiful, and, more- 
over, it was also distinet There was all the 
more reason, therefore, for the judges to be 
particularly careful when making their decision. 
Its merits were very carefully weighed; so. 
too, were its faults. The latter, in the opinion 


of the majority of the judges, turned the 
seale. There are other things than colour to 


consider in a new Rose. 
of those good folks who expressed surprise 
at the decision of the judges took the 
trouble to examine the maiden plant which — 
in accordance with the — schedule-—must 
accompany the flowers? I think the judges 
made an honest award under the cireum- 
stanoes. The variety will, no doubt. come up 
again for approval, and it will again be 
earefully examined by the judges to soe ir 
iis fault is still present. George M. Taytor, 
Edinburgh. 


I wonder how many 


Schizostylis coccinea.—l agree with 
correspondent T. D. T. (page 321) as to 
merits of Schizostylis coccinea. I have grown 
the plant for many years. Į have plants in 
six 10 inch pots and up to the time of writing 
I have eunt over four dozen spikes and as 
many more remain for cutting. The plants 
flower from the beginning of November to the 
end of January. 1 divide and repot the plants 
in April, standing them out-of-doors, near 
Chrysanthemums, and giving them similar treat- 
ment. They are brought into a cool house 
in the first week of October 1L have crossed 
this Scehizostylis with Monthbretia Star of the 
East and have 100 seedlings in a cold frame 
just showing signs of pushing up their flower 
spikes. I hope to flower these plants in the 
frame. I shall be pleased to write vou the 
results at a later date. W. Turner, Winthorpi 
House Gardens, Newark. 
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SOCIETIES. 


SMITHFIELD CLUB. 


THE Cattle Show at Islington is one of 
those seasonal events that have a special 
interest for the country dweller, and horti- 
culturists as well as agriculturists always find 
much that is of interest at this great 
metropolitan show of cattle, sheep, pigs and 
poultry, for in addition to the animals and 
birds, exhibits of a miscellaneous character, 
that are staged in the gallery and the” 
Gilbey Hall, provide an opportunity for the 
rural worker to become acquainted with the 
latest appliances and sundries pertaining to 
rural industries. Thus the farmer has brought 
prominently before his notice the latest types 
of farm machinery, including tractors, ploughs 
and reapers, fencing, binding material, 
dairy implements, covers, sacks. elevators 
pumps, agricultural tools and a thousand and 
one other things that are used on the farm. 

The horticulturist also uses many of the 
things displayed at the Cattle show and he 
finds, beside such things as barrows, bags, 
baskets, tools, ropes, lines, cords, insecticides, 
fungicides, fertilisers, ete., many interesting 
and useful things among the inplements, 
such as small cultivators, manure distributors, 
Potato-lifters, oil - driven engines, pumps, 
trucks, spraying and lime -washing machines. 
The gardener also finds displays of seeds of 
vegetables that are of special value for 
cultivating on a large scale to obtain produce 
of the kind required by market gardeners and 
farmers. Many noted seed houses had exhibits 
of farm and garden seeds at the recent show, 
the latter principally of the special type to 
which we refer. 

Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons had one of the 
largest exhibits of this kind in the gallery and 
the display took the usual form of a collec- 
tion of large roots, such as Mangolds, Swedes 
and Turnips interspersed with cereals, fodder 
plants and numbers of choice vegetables. 
Of the farm roots they showed a new 
Mangold which has not yet been named, of 
the Globe type, deep in colour, with a solid 
flesh of high feeding value. They also had 
a very fine new Swede, said to be far in 
advance of anything in commerce for feeding 
qualities and for its hardiness. Their exhibit 
contained some of the finest Swedes in the 
Show. The vegetables included sorne thirty 
varieties of Potatos, embracing all the newer 
varieties, and it was interesting to note that 
the dish of Up-to-Date variety was of almost 
perfect quality and from appearance still 
equal to any variety shown. They had also 
splendid Onions of the selected Ailsa Craig 
type, Exhibition Sprouts, excellent Leeks of 
the Prizetaker variety, Stachys  tuberifera. 
Carrots, Tomatos, Celeriac, Turnips and 
many more. . 

Messrs. JAMES CARTER AND Co. also had 
a big exhibit arranged in a somewhat similar 
manner in which Mangolds, Swedes and 
Turnips were prominent features. The roots 
of Model Kohl Rabi were as large as some 
of the Mangolds, and it was interesting to 
note the great difference of the size of the 
Kohl Rabi in the collection of garden vege- 
tables, the latter being no larger than tennis 
balls. This firm showed many varieties of 
Peas, amongst which we noticed such old 
favourites as Harrison's Glory, Thomas Laxton. 
Senator and Standard, whilst of Broad Beans 
there was a fine sample of the White Leviathan 
sort; excellent) Potatos, a very fine Purple- 
topped Yellow Turnip, Autumn Queen Onions. 
Carrots and other roots, were included in this 
exhibit. 

Messrs. J. KING AND SONS were 
exhibitors of large farm roots and in addition 
we noticed some splendid dishes of Lord 
of the Isles and King John Potatos, varieties 
that are not so extensively known’ as some 
others. Their Reading Matchless and Ex- 
hibition Çlobe Onions were of very high merit 

Messrs. E. WEBB AND Sons had an exhibit ot 
large extent in which they displayed Mangolds. 
Swedes and Turnips tor farm purposes and 
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also a number of vegetables for garden 
purposes. The latter included the second early 
Potato Mighty Atom, which has an exceedingly 
russety skin, and also a new sort named 
Ardneil Rose, an early variety with somewhat 
deep eves. They had also excellent Beet of 
the Volunteer variety, large Onions of Ailsa 
Craig and Webb’s Masterpiece, Carrot Defiance 
Intermecliate, and Leeks Champion Prize, their 


vegetables being some of the finest in the 
exhibition. 
Other exhibits of this nature were shown 


by Messrs. Tiriin-WiwiTE anD Co., Messrs. 
ALEX. BLATCHFORD, LTD., Messrs. CANNELLS, 


Messrs. GaArRTONS, Mr. H. J. Sprep. Messrs. 
KENT AND Brypon, Lro., Messrs. Toocoop 
AND Sons, Messrs. E. W. Kinc anp Co. 


Messss. W. DENNIS AND Sons, Messrs. HARRISON 
AND Sons, and Messrs. DicKsons, LTD. 


Large numbers of growers of Potnatos for 
seed purposes had samples on view, but the 
majority displayed only ware tubers. In our 
Opinion the prospective purchaser of seed tubers 
would have been more interested in samples 


fit for planting, although this year the 
majority of seed Potatos are on the large 
nize, and in some cases we were informed 


that certain varieties have failed to produce 
tubers of seed size at al. Amongst the 
varieties of Potatos, Field Marshal, which is 
not immune to wart disease, Impressed us 
by its appearance, and although it has a con- 
siderable amount of russet as in Golden Wonder, 
the popular belief that it is a cross between 
Golden Wonder and Up-to-Date is said to be 
errcneous. It is, however, a fine-looking Potato 
und said to ke a heavy cropper. Mr. T. A. 
SCARLETT, Edinburgh, was one of the few 
Potato exhibitors who showed other things in 
addition to Potatos; he lad some remarkable 
fine bushes of the new Edina Black Currant 
and very large heads of Ormskirk Savoys. 

The only exhibitors of fruit were Messrs. 
SEABROOK AND Sons, wbo showed finely 
coloured Apples of such sorts as Bismarck, 
Rival, Wealthy and King of the Pippins: 
some of the fruits were packed in market 
boxes. 


THE ORCHID CLUB. 

DECEMBER 14.— The first meeting of the 
newly established Orchid Club at Manchester, 
was remarkable for the large number and fine 
quality of the Odontoglossums and Cypripediums 
shown. At 3 o’clock Professor W. H. Lane 
F.R.S. gave a short address on *“ The Bird's 
Nest Orchid” as exemplifying in the most 
typical way, the important commensalism which 
obtains between the Orchid and its associated 


fungus, and discussed the work which had 
alrendy been done on the substitution of 
special nutrition for fungous action in the 


early stages of Orchid development. 


AWARD 
PREMIER DIPLOMA. 

Cypripedium Chrysostom, var. Richard Fort. 
(Christopher var. Grand Duke Nicholas 
Pyramus magnificum), a large flower, the dorsal 
sepal, 44 inches in diameter, is flat and well 
displayed; it is white with a small green luna and 
purple spots radiating on to the white ground. 
The petals and lip are in good proportion, well 
displayed and in colour greenish yellow tinged 
with mahogany-red. 


GROUPS. 

Mr. Fred Harpy, Ashton-on-Mersey (gr. Mr- 
C. Branch), exhibited a group of exceedingly 
well - grown Odontoglossums carrying full 
spikes, and including sixteen members of the 
xanthotes section and eight coloured forms, 
amongst which Hardyanum, with a spike of 
fifteen flowers, was remarkable for the substance, 
size, perfect form and colouring of the flowers. 
A new OQOdontioda hybrid, with only four 
flowers of the spike open, was of superlative 
excellence. 

Mr. G. F. Moore, Bourton-on-the-Water 
(gr. Mr. W. H. Page), exhibited a small group 
of the new Chardwar hybrid Cypripediums, 
including the varieties Mra, Eley, Chrysostum 
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var.’ Grace Darling, Our Prince, The Great 
Mogul, W. H. Page, Memoria F. M. Ogilvie 
vars.. Conyngham and Premier. Mr. Moore 
also showed cut blooms of C. Chrysostom, 
Chardwar var., C. Gwen Hannen, Chardwar 
var., and C. Prince Albert, Chardwar var., all 
of which were awarded the R.H.S. F.C.C. on 


Mr. B. J. Becxton, Irlams o’ th’ Height 
(gr. Mr. W. A. Stewart), exhibited a large 
collection of mixed Orchids; the centre of the 
group consisted of Coelogyne barbata with 
plants of Laelia Gouldiana and Epidendrum 
vitellinum. The exhibit also contained well- 
grown Cypripediums and finely-grown plants 
of Oncidium corynophorum. 

Dr. F. Craven Moore, Manchester, ex- 
hibited a selection of Cypripediums, including 
C. Madame Albert Fevrier var. Oxford, a fine 
form of C. Charlotte Dillon, C. Corsair 
Holford’s variety, and C. Monialis. 

Mr. A. T. Cussons, Haliwell House, Kersal, 


(gr. Mr. F. Cookson), staged a group of 
Cypripediums, a good plant of Trichosma 
suavis and other Orchids. 


Dr. Hartiey, Wigan, had an effective group 
in which Cypripedium John Hartley, fine forms 
of Oncidium Forbesii and well-flowered plants 
of Platyclinis Cohbianum were conspicuous. 

Hon. H. D. McLaren, Bodnant (pgr. 
Mr. F. C. Puddle), showed several interesting 
plants, including a good form of the beautiful 
new Cypripedium Albion. 

Sir WiLuiaĮȚm THom, Athol House, Blackburn, 
staged a few choice Cypripediums, including 
C. burtonense and a pretty variety of 
C. Nanacderae. 

Mr. J. H. Warker, Oak Cottage, Eccles 
(gr Mr. C. Weaver), exhibited a fine group of 
Cypripediums, among which various varieties 
of C. Maudiae were conspicuous. 

Messrs. JAMES CYPHER AND Sons, Chelten- 
ham, showed a large and effectively arranged 
group, comprising many well-known varieties 
of Cypripediums, Cattleya Astion, Oncidiums 
und well flowered plants of Masdevallia 
tovarensis. 
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ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL. 


DECEMBER 4. -The ordinary monthly meeting 
of this Society was held at 5, St. Andrew 


Square, Edinburgh, on this date, Mr. W. G. 
Pirie, vice-president, in the chair. Professor 
W. Wright Smith, Royal Botanic Garden, 


Edinburgh, delivered a Jecture entitled ‘ Life 
in a Tropical Garden,” which was illustrated 
by lantern slides. The garden described was 
the Calcutta Botanie Carden, which, as 
Professor Smith remarked, had been under 
the direction of Scotsmen since its foundation 
by Colonel Kidd in 1785. 


The exhibits were:— Chrysanthemums, from 
Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co., Edinburgh; Primula 
malacoides and P. m. alba. from Mr. D. 
ARMSTRONG, The Drum Gardens, Edinburgh 
(awarded a Cultural Certificate); and Primula 
malacoides Pink Beauty, and Ornithogalum 
thyrsoides (Chinkerichee), from Mr. ARNOT. 
Corstorphine. The intimation was made that 
the Society would hold a Spring Flower Show 
on the lith and 12th of April. 1924. 


UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT AND 


PROVIDENT. 
THE monthly meeting of this Society was 
held in tbe R.H.S. Hall on Monday, 
December 10, Mr. T. R. Butler presiding. 


Three new members were elected. Two lapsed 
members withdrew the sum of £17 12s. 3d., 
and two members cvər 70 years withdrew 
£3 from their deposit accounts. The sick pay 
on the private side amounted to £75 10s. 8d. 
and on the State section to £68 18s. Ed., 
while maternity benefits totalled £12. Grants 
for extra benefits wcre made to five members 
and amounted to £10 12s. 9d. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THe Ministry of Agriculture has deemed it 
necessary in the early part of 1923 to issue an 
Order (The Colorado Beotle Order of 1922) which 
in effect prohibited the entry into this country 
of living plants and vegetables grown in a wide 
area in France. Following representations made 
to the Ministry, it has now been decided 
to amend the regulations. The Colorado Beetle 
Order of 1923 has accordingly been issued and 
this came into operation on the 17th December 
1923, revoking the corresponding Order of 1922. 

The effect of this new Order will be that 
in place of the declaration required at present, 
each consignment of living plants, Potatos or 
Tomatos shipped from ports in European France 
to this country must in future be accompanied 
by the under-mentioned certificate or copy 
certificates :— 

(1) If grown in France. 

(a) For Potatos and for all plants which 
are subject to the Destructive Insects and 
Pests Order of 1922, the copy certificates 
required under that Order. These certifi- 
cates must be officially endorsed to the 
effect that the produce was not grown in 
the neighbourhood of those districts where 
the Colorado Beetle has existed. 

(b) For Tomatos and for plants which 
are not subject to the Destructive Insects 
and Pest Order of 1922, an official certificate 
to the effect that the produce was not grown 
in the neighbourhood of those districts where 
Colorado Beetle has existed. 

Either the copy certificates required under 
the Destructive Insects and Pests Order 
of 1922, or a certificate of origin viséd by 
a local authority in the country of origin ; 
the country and the place where the pro- 
duce was grown must be stated in the 
certificates 

In all cases, the relative certificate or copy 
certificate must be delivered to an Officer of 
Customs at the same time and together with 
the entry relating to the consignment In the 
event of failure to produce the necessary docu- 
ment, a consignment must be destroyed or re- 
exported by and at the expense of the importer 
unless its disposal is otherwise authorised by 
the Ministry. 

It will be noted that in future no certificate 
or declaration of any kind will be required in 
the case of vegetables for consumption other 
than Potatos or Tomatos. 





Obituary. 

John Jaques.—We regret to learn that Mr. John 
Jaques died at Grey Friars, Chorley Wood, on 
the 17th inst, after a long illness. He was in 
his 82nd year, and for many years previous to 


his retirement was gardener to the late Miss Alice 
de Rothschild, at Waddesdon Manor, Aylesbury. 


W. H. L. Laxton.—We very greatly regret 
to learn of the death of Mr. W. H. L. 
Laxton, which occurred on the 14th inst. 
after a brief illness. The deceased gentleman 
was senior member of the (rm of Messrs. 
Laxton Bros.. Bedford, and for the past 
thirty-five years he had been engaged in the 
interesting business of raising new varieties 
of fruits, notably Apples: and Strawberries 
and new culinary Peas, and the successes he 
and his brother, Mr. E. A. Laxton, have achieved 
are well-known in the horticultural world. 
Mr. W. H. L. Laxton was fifty-seven year 


of age. After education at Bedford Modern 
School he proceeded to Germany and was 
with Messrs. Haage and Schmidt for some 


time. On returning to England he entered 
the service of Messrs. Jackman and Sons, of 
Woking, to obtain a wider knowledge of the 
nursery trade. Subsequently he returned to 
Bedford and eventually became partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Laxton Bros. He had not 
enjoyed very robust health for a long period, 
but was nevertheless a frequent visitor to the 
principal horticultural exhibitions in London 
and the provinces and was a well-known 
member of the horticultural trade. 
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and Richardias (Arums) ; at present there is every prospect 
of there being good supplies of these flowers as well as of Lily- 
ot-the-Valley. Cut Roman Hyaeinths appear to be fairly 
plentiful, also white Camellias. Pionsettias are usually in Mr. C. Edwards, for the past three) 
great demand during the week previous to Christmas, but months Gurdencr to oe Gna R B l 
this vear supplies promise to be eut very short betore the Monkhams Hall Waltham Abbey Essex as 
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supply, will be in good demand. The best berried Holly is re ee Weaving, for the past n maine: 
arriving from France this season and meets with a good oe ante to H. OPS EY Esq. Spal link, In Towers 
demand, Large consignments of Mistleto are expected for Ae Gane tA apta RASET roughtog 
this week: already large quantities bave arrived and been Broughton-in-Furness, Lancashire. 


Gardener to Mrs. PooLE, Bucklers Wood. Beaulieu, 
Hampshire, as Gardener to R. C. BACON, Esilas 
Harrow Lodge, Bransgore, Christchurch. Hampshire. 
‘ear and four 
COLVIN, CoB. 
Gardener 
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roots, as they are very apt to die back if 
unduly disturbed ; and once they get into 
the condition you describe it 18 not casy to 
bring them back to health again. The best 
plan is--if possible—to put them in a warm 
house, where a close, moist atmosphere is 
maintained, taking special care in watering 
until they have made new roots. The best 
compost for Palms 1s a good fibrous loam, 
with about one-third leaf soil and some 





clean, coarse sand to keep the whole open te ss aE ia and provinelal English towns. --— a i 
and porous. Palms should always be potted There bave been Jarge quantities of Picea and other Commun ; —E. M.—K. C.—H. P. D. 
p y I Conifers used as “ Christmas Trees,” and they have sold —R uc aon Rocolved EDT, C.—-H. 6.57 


fairly firmly. ireely at reasonable prices, J. P—W. M. H.—A. Bros. 


DecemBer 20, 1923. 
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Tue mode of inheritance of 

The immunity to Wart Disease 
Inheritance of exhibited by varieties of 
Immunity to Potato is a subject of the 
Wart Disease. reatest interest both to the 
grower and the man of 

science. The grower, particularly if his 
land is situated in an ‘infested area,” is 
interested for many reasons, but chiefly 
because of the announcement which is made 
from time to time that in such a variety 
immunity has broken down and the variety 
has become susceptible to the disease. The 
careful and thorough investigations which 
have been carried out by Dr. Salamon and 
Mr. Lesley during the past ten years, the 
results of which have been recently published, * 
may serve to reassure Potato growers as to 
the permanence of immunity in Wart-disease 
resisting varieties. Immune varieties kept 
under observation for ten years and even 
longer-- in the case of Sutton’s Abundance 
for fourteen vears-—have maintained their 
immunity intact. As the author points out, 
the occasional reports to the contrary are 
probably due to the chance introduction of 
susceptible rogues into immune stock. That 
the Ormskirk trials are thorough may be 
judged from the facts that the number of 
plants of a variety which is grown in the 
immunity trials is forty and the trial extends 
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“Genete Studies ib Potatos: The Inheritance of lin- 
munity to Wart Disease.” By R. N. Salamon, M.A.. M.D.. 
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over two years. The latter provision is 
necessary for, even in soil thoroughly 
infected with the Wart Disease organisms 
(Synchytrium endobioticum), the disease may 
fail to declare itself in a variety if the season 
is unfavourable for the infection of the tubers 
by the parasite. Thus, in a dry season, 
susceptible varieties may escape not only 
because moisture favours infection, but also 
because in such seasons the tubers ripen 
rapidly, and hence tend, as it were, to run 
away from infection. The results of breeding 
experiments carried out by Messrs. Salamon 
and Lesley give yet firmer support for the 
view that immunity is a fixed character. 
These results show that immune varieties 
self-fertilised or crossed with another generally 
give rise to a large number of immune and 
a small number of susceptible offspring. 
On the contrary susceptible varieties 
selfed or crossed with one another produce 
offspring of which either all or almost all 
are susceptible. These facts indicate that 
immunity is what is known as a dominant 
character dependent on the presence in the 
germ cells of one or more factors which 
prevent the tubers from becoming infected. 
As an example, the result of crossing the 
two immune varieties, Kerr’s Pink and 
Champion Il, may be cited. The number 
of seedlings tested was seventy-nine, and of 
this number seventy-six proved immune and 
three susceptible. On the other hand, 
crosses between the two susceptible varieties, 
Myatt’s Ashleaf and Edgecote Purple, gave 
one-hundred-and-fifty-one seedlings, of which 
one-hundred-and-twenty-two proved to be 
susceptible and only twenty-four failed to 
become infected. Students of genetics who 
scrutinise these and other results obtained 
by the authors will agree with the suggestion 
put forward by Messrs. Salamon and Lesley 
that immunity depends not on a single 
factor but on two, or it may be more than 
two, factors. The nature of the two factors 
for immunity remains unknown, and for 
purposes of description the factors may be 
denoted by the letters X and Y. From the 
results of the numerous experiments which 
have been made in which different immune 
varieties have been used in breeding, it is 
to be inferred that the presence of cither 
factor confers immunity. A variety which 
possesses one of the immunity factors even 
though it lacks the other is, nevertheless, 
immune, It follows, therefore, that the 
immune varieties in existence fall into 
different categories. All have at least one 
of the factors, but some have both. Some, 
moreover, having inherited both factors from 
both parents, have these factors in double 
dose. Other have more mixed genetic 
compositions. Thus, immune varieties form 
a series of different genetic composition and, 
hence, will give different numerical ratios of 
immune and susceptible offspring when 
selfed or crossed with one another. 
Without pursuing this analysis further, the 
satisfactory conclusion may be emphasised 
that whether an immune s variety be genetically 
pure or impure for the immunity factors, its 
tubers may be expected to continue alw: ays 
to retain their immunity. The inheritance 
of immunity may, however, be more com- 
plicated than this simple scheme would 
suggest. The authors find that some 
immunes when selfed, e.g., Leinster Wonder, 

give immunes and susceptibles in proportions 
which cannot be explained by the two-factor 
hypothesis, and they are driven to assume 
that in this case, and probably in all cases, 
there is a third party to immunity —-a third 
factor, Z, which must be present for cither 
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X or Y to exercise its immunising function. 
In many immune varieties Z is present, and 
if two such varieties are crossed there will 
be no indication that this factor is exercising 
its beneficent work ; but from some varieties 
the third (Z) factor is absent, and if a cross 
be made of one of such varieties with 
another variety which contains Z, only the 
offspring in which X and Z or Y and Z are 
present will behave as immunes. Yet 
another complication is introduced by the 
behaviour of the well-known Myatt’s Ashleaf. 
Although susceptible, this variety when self- 
fertilised gives susceptibles and immunes in 
almost equal proportions, and the conclusion 
is forced upon us that Myatt’s Ashleaf is 
really an immune variety in which the factors 
for immunity which it contains are rendered 
impotent to prevent infection because of some 
other factor which prevents the immunity 
factors from exercising their effect. Cases 
of such inhibitors are well known. Certain 
white Primula sinensis flowers have been 
shown to owe their whiteness, not to a lack 
of the factors for colour, but because they 
possess a factor inhibiting the development of 
flower colour. From these experiments, which 
deserve to be studied with attention by all 
horticulturists, we have a new and more vivid 
picture of the nature of susceptibility and 
immunity. Certain varieties are lacking in 
all the immunity factors and fall ready 
victims to Wart Disease; others may have 
an immunity factor but, containing also an 
inhibitor, though they may put up a good 
resistance, such varieties in the end fall 
victims to the disease. Others, though they 
are susceptible, may contribute, when crossed 
with immunes, to the immunity of the off- 
spring. Lastly, any variety which proves its 
immunity in the field may have one of many 
genetic constitutes and, accordingly, may be 
more or less propitious as a starting point 
for the breeding of new immune varieties. 
Above all, these observations are of the 
utmost importance to all breeders of varieties, 
and we recommend to them the most careful 
study of this most important research. 





“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Almanack for 1924.— 
We shall publish in our issue of January 12 
a ‘‘Gardeners’ Chronicle” Almanack for the 
year 1924. In order to make it as useful 
as possible for reference we shall be obliged 
if Secretaries of Horticultural, Botanical, and 
Allied Societies, or any of our correspondents 
WILL SEND US IMMEDIATE INFORMATION OF ALL 
FIXTURES FOR THE ENSUING YEAR, 


A Gardeners’ Library in the City of London.— 
In 1891 the Worshipful Company of Gardeners 
started a gardeners’ library with just over 
one hundred books on gardening; with these 
books as a foundation the Gardeners’ Com- 
pany is now getting together a fine library 
for the free use of professional and amateur 
gardeners, horticultural students and such of 
the general public as may be keen lovers of 
gardens as well as admirers of flowers. At 
the instance of the Company’s Master, Mr. 
Victor Brown, some £120 has already been 
subscribed by certain of the members to enable 
the (Guildhall Librarian to bepin the purchase 
of the best books on every horticultural 
subject, so that what is at present often 
beyond the reach of the average reader may 
be easily consulted in the library. These 
books are to be placed in a large case in the 
Newspaper Room at the Guildhall Library, 
London, K.C. 2, where they will be seen by 
hundreds of readers daily, and should form 
the nucleus of a large and valuable library. 
If the Gardeners’ Company can obtain the 
practical sympathy of the general public, as 
well as of its own members, a library of 
national horticultural importance may be 
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established in the heart of the City of London. 
Any questions and suggestions regarding the 
scheme may be „addressed to the Clerk of the 
Gardeners’ Company, Mr. E. A. Ebblewhite, 
5, Essex Court, Temple, London, E.C. 4. 


Magnolia virginiana x M. macrophylla.— 
According to Bulletin 12 of the Arnold 
Arboretum there is in North America no 
more satisfactory shrub or tree for garden 
planting than Magnolia virginiana. It bears 
dark green lustrous leaves, silvery-white below, 
and though its flowers are smaller than those 
of other North American species they are 
beautiful and fragrant, and moreover open 
from June to August when danger of late 
frosts is past. The hybrid, M. Thompsoniana 
(M. major) has larger leaves and flowers, the 
latter with evening perfume as pleasingly 
fragrant as that of M. virginiana. This hybrid 
has for its parents M. virginiana and the 
Umbrella tree, M. tripetala. The last of the 
Magnolias to flower in the Arboretum is M. 
macrophylla, which, though a native of the 
southern States, is hardy in Massachusetts, 
where it may reach a height of thirty feet. 
It has the distinction of possessing the largest 
leaves and flowers of any tree outside the 
tropics. The leaves, silvery white on their 
lower surfaces, are from twenty to thirty 
inches in length and eight to nine inches in 
breadth, and the expanded flowers are often 
a foot in diameter. Though hardy at Boston 
it is found best to plant M. macrophylla in a 
position in which it is sheltered from the 
wind, as otherwise its large and delicate 
leaves are apt to be badly torn. 


Visit of H.M. the Queen to Kew.—-Her 
Majesty, Queen Mary, recently visited Kew 
for the purpose of planting a tree on the site 
of the Temple of the Sun, which was 
destroyed by a Cedar of Lebanon crashing on 
it during a gale in March, 1916. The object 
in planting the tree is recorded by the follow- 
ing notice placed by the side of the tree :— 
‘‘Maidenhair Tree. Ginkgo biloba. This tree 
was planted here on the site of the Temple of 
the Sun by Her Majesty the Queen on 
November 27th, 1923. The Temple of the Sun, 
which was destroyed in the gale of March 
1916, marked the centre of the original 
Botanic Garden established by Princess 
Augusta, Princess of Wales in 1760. The fine 
Maidenhair Tree close by was probably planted 
by Princess Augusta about 1762.”’ 


Dr. L. Cockayne, F.R.S.—The Canterbury 
Philosophical Institute, which is one of the 
affiliated societies of the New Zealand Institute, 
has honoured itself as well as the recipient 
by electing Dr. Leonard Cockayne, F.R.S., to 
honorary membership. It is notable that 
this is the first occasion since the formation 
of the society in 1868 that an honorary 
member has been elected. Naturally Dr. 
Cockayne, who is an old worker and officer 
of the Institute felt gratified at the honour ; 
his friends are equally gratified, and trust 
that his energy and enthusiasm in field work 
and in transferring the result of his field 
work to print may continue. Dr. Cockayne 
joined the Canterbury Philosophical Institute 
in 1895, and was elected to its presidency in 
1899. He read his first paper ‘‘ Improve- 
ment of wild flowers by artificial selection ”’ 
in 1896, followed in 1897 by a paper describing 
experiments with Alpine plants in a freezing 
chamber; this was his first paper published 
in the Transactions of the New Zealand Institute. 
Since that time nearly every volume has con- 
tained some of his work. In addition he has 


prepared valuable departmental reports on 
botanical subjects, in the preparation of 
which he has visited almost every part of 


New Zealand and its outlying Islands. He 
has also found time to publish two books. 
New Zealand Plants and Their Story, issued 
in New Zealand, is now in its second edition ; 
The Vegetation of New Zealand has passed 
through one edition, and a revised edition is 
now being prepared. He also has in the 
press a hand-book on the Culture of New 
Zealand Plants. 


‘a journeyman in 
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Mr. A. J. Ward.—Mr. A. J. Warp, Superin- 
tendent of Shrewsbury public parks comes 
from a family of gardeners. His father was 
superintendent of the Norwich City Parks 
for many years, and previously gardener and 
forester to the late Lord Dunleath, and it 
was under his father that Mr Ward received 
his early training in gardening. He secured 
an appointment as improver in the gardens at 
Battenhall Mount, the residence of the Hon. 
Percy Allsopp. Leaving there he served as 
Welbeck Abbey Gardens. 
From there he went to the Royal Gardens, 
Windsor Castle, and gained considerable 
knowledge under Mr. MacKellar. At Windsor 
he had charge of the Palm _ house, con- 
servatory, etc., and also took a leading part in 
arranging the floral decorations in the castle. 
His next appointment was as floral decorator 
to the late Mrs. Bischoffsheim at Bute House, 
London, whose house parties often included 
members of the Royal’ Family. Mr. Ward 
next turned his attention to public gardening 


MR. A. J. WARD. 


and served under his father in the Norwich 
City Parks, leaving there to take up a 
more responsible position in the Birmingham 
City Parks under Mr. W. H. Morter, the 
Chief Officer. During his six years service 
as foreman he gained a first class knowledge 
of the upkeep of public parks, gardens, 
playing fields, etc. He was appointed to 
his present charge in March, 1914, and has 
given the utmost satisfaction to the Shrewsbury 
Corporation and townspeople. The beautiful 
Quarry Park, where the great Shrewsbury 
flower show is held, is probably known to 
more gardeners than any other public park 
in the country, and has been greatly improved 
during Mr. Ward’s term of office. Thanks 
to the generosity of the Shropshire Horti- 
cultural Society, this year he has been able 


to continue the improvements, which were 
admired by visitors at the recent show. 
Mr. Ward has gained the confidence of all 


under whom he has served and is held in 
the highest esteem in horticultural circles in 
Shropshire. 

A Gardener’s Successful Efforts on Behalf 
of the two Gardening Charities.-Mr. W. 


Auton, of Pyrford Court Gardens, Woking, 
has raised the sum of £62 for the two 
gardening charities, the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution and the Royal Gar- 


deners’ Orphan Fund, and the amount has heen 
allotted equally between the two funds. It 
will be remembered that last year Mr. Auton 
was successful in raising the sum of £42 (see 


. vegetables for the garden produce stall. 
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Gard. Chron., January 27, 1923, p. 44), and 
his method of obtaining this considerable sum 
may be of interest to other gardeners who might 
desire to help these two deserving institutions. 
A whist drive was promoted on October 1] 
to raise money to finance a greater scheme 
held in December. The whist drive resulted 
in a profit of six guineas. During the time 
between the whist drive and December 12, 
Mr. Auton arranged for the collection of 
material for a rummage sale and sale of 
garden produce. This was responded to very 
liberally by residents in the Pyrford district, 
and most owners and gardeners of both large 
and small gardens contributed plants, flowers and 
The 
sales were held in the afternoon of December 12 
and they were followed by a fancy dress ball in 
the evening at which over one hundred people 
attended, the dance alone showing a profit of 
nearly £10. An interesting fact in connection 
with the fancy dress ball was that the first 
prize for a lady's fancy dress was awarded to 
a costume made up of Messrs. Carter and Co.'s 
seed packets, the wearer carrying a basket of 
vegetables to represent the produce. Doubt- 
less there are many other districts where money 
could be raised in such a manner, and it is 
to be hoped that other gardeners will adopt 
similar methods to those of Mr. Auton to assist 
the good work which is being done by both 
the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution 
and the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund. 


Germination in Light and Darkness.—From 
experiments carried out by Mr. G. Wieringa and 
reported in the Seed World,* it appears that 
certain garden seeds give equally good results 
when tested for germination capacity in light or 
in darkness; but that others give better results 
when the test is carried on in the light. To the 
former category belong Parsnip, Chicory and 
Parsley, and to the latter, Tomatos, Celery and 
Endive. 


Professor of Horticulture and Pomology for 
Sofia.—-The University of Sofia is inviting 
applications for the appointment of a 
Professor of Horticulture and Pomology. 
The engagement will be for five years, but 
if the selected candidate acquires Bulgarian 
nationality, it will be renewable indefinitely. 
During the first two years lectures may be 
given in any Slavonic language, French, or 
German, but after the expiration of two 
years they must be given in Bulgarian. 
Applications should reach the Rector of the 
University of Sofia not later than January 3l, 


1924. Further information concerning the 
Professorship may be obtained from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 


10, Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. 


“ Gardeners’ Chronicle” Seventy-five Years 
Ago.—Orchids at the Horticultural Society's 
Garden.—We have on former occasions stated 
that Mr. Gordon has been treating the Orchids 
under his care on a different plan from that 
generally followed. Instead of keeping them 
uniformly warm and moist, he pursues the 
opposite course of keeping them comparatively 
dry and cool, more especially in winter, 80 
as to give them a season of complete repose. 
The result of this treatment is that the 
plants awaken on the first excitement in 
spring with fresh vigour, make excellent 
growths early, which become well ripened by 
autumn, and the plants are again allowed to 
go quietly to rest. Under this system of 
management they have so much increased in 
size that they will soon require more ample 
accommodation than the present Orchid-house 
affords them. The broad, healthy foliage, 
extending across the pathways from their 
opposite sides, already precludes the possibility 
of walking comfortably along them. The 
finely-flowered specimen of Barkeria Skinner, 
which was exhibited at the last meeting in 


Regent Street, is still in perfection, and 
promises to continue so for some time to 
come. Phalaenopsis amabilis, which flowers 


nearly all the year round, was also finely in 
blossom. Gard. Chron., December 23, 1848. 


— 
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NOTICE OF BOOKS. 


Apple Culture in America*. 

Ir is always interesting to read about the 
methods of fruit culture adopted in other 
countries. In this little book the author, 
who is qualified by both practical experience 
on his own farm and by theoretical training, 
sets out to help general farmers in the 
North-eastern States to make the fruit 
department more profitable. It appears that 
the ‘‘wasted orchard’’ is almost as common 
an object on American farms as it is in 
this country, for we are shown that the 
production of Apples in the United States 
has steadily declined in the last fifteen years, 
owing to the decay and destruction of old 
trees, and this in spite of the heavy planting 
in recent years. 

In many respects American cultural 
methods do not differ from our own, but in 
some directions there are marked contrasts. 
Here we choose a mild aspect for an orchard 
where possible, but this author advises 
planting the Apple on the colder slopes, 
which hold it back in spring until danger 
from frost is past, north-east exposures being 
considered best. Trees with stems from 
3 feet to 4 feet high are favoured; and these 
evidently grow to enormous size, since they 
are expected eventually to fill the space 
when planted from 35 feet to 40 feet apart. 
To bring in an early return “fillers” are 
often planted temporarily between the per- 
manent trees, these having stems 18 inches 
high. Peaches and Japanese Plums may be 
used for this purpose in favourable localities, 
and Pears and European Plums in colder 
districts. Further intercropping with farm 
crops or vegetables is also advised in the 
young orchard, but no mention is made of 
an under-crop of bush fruits:'or Strawberries 
such as is popular in this country. Pruning 
is not treated at all fully, but it appears 
to be much lighter than is common with us. 

Cultivation plays an important part. When 
the orchard has grown beyond intercropping 
it is usually ploughed in early spring, culti- 
vated repeatedly up to midsummer to get a 
tilth, after which shallower cultivation with 
lighter implements is continued to maintain 
a dust mulch in a dry season. In July or 
August the land is sown with a cover crop, 
to be ploughed in during the following early 
spring. The use of Leguminous crops for 
this purpos? supplies the orchard with the 
necessary organic nitrogen, the other plant 
foods being given in the form of mineral 
fertilisers Grass orchards are grazed with 
sheep or pigs, the latter preferred, but they 
are considered to be inferior to cultivated 
orchards. The “sod mulch >°“ system, however, 
is recommended for hilly land where culti- 
vation is difficult, and for districts with a 
heavy rainfall. A regular routine of spraying 
is prescribed, and is much on the lines 
recommended in this country. Marketing 
systems and problems are almost identical with 
our own. 





THE ROSE GARDEN. 


ROSE DR. A. J. PETYT. 

Or the many new Roses of recent years 
there are few, to my mind, that stand out 
so prominently as the variety Dr. A. J. Petyt. 
The colour is a dark crimson, shaded 
maroon; the blooms are of perfect shape, 
with large, massive petals, and are very 
freely produced on strong, upright stems; 
moreover, they are very sweetly scented. It 
is a particularly desirable Rose and one 
that is suitable alike for exhibition and 
garden cultivation, and ideal for bedding. 
I have had it for some two years in my 
garden and am very pleased indeed with it. 
It is a seedling from George Dickson with all 
that excellent Rose’s good qualities and none 
of its bad ones. Messrs. Burrell and Co. are to 
be congratulated on this fine production. C. P. 


* Apple Growing. By M. C. Burritt. The Macmillan 
Company. pp. 177. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


- stated by Mr. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


VERONICA SALICIFOLIA. 


I was pleased to learn from Mr. Richardson’s 
note on p. 309, that the above species of 
shrubby Veronica has proved so hardy at 
Edinburgh, even although I knew that the 
Maiden Town has long been a home for the 
shrubby Veronicas in this country. 

Mr. George Nicholson had and ‘Mr. W. Bean 
has ample opportunity of knowing that 
V. salicifolia cannot be regarded as hardy at 
Kew. Very few of the fine collection came safely 
through the winter of 1916-17, for the long 
border has been almost completely replanted 
since then. The same species has, however, 
been repeatedly planted at Kew during the 
past forty vears, only to be killed curing severe 
winters. The soil is a very sandy alluvium. 
Two fine plants of V. salicifolia growing in a 
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HARDY FLOWER BORDER. 


—_—_—_——_——- 
~ 


RANUNCULUS. 

Most of these hardy border plants have 
showy double flowers. December is a suitable 
month in which to plant the roots, which may 
be classed as tubers. A good method of growing 
Ranunculuses is to procure a shallow box, 
fill it with sharp sand and lay the roots 
singly, claws downwards, on the top. Stand 
the box on a shelf in a light, frost-proof 
shed, and keep the soil just damp until 
February. The plants will then be well 
rooted in the sand, and should be planted 
in the border, carefully, six inches apart and 
two inches deep. 

Ranunculuses will succeed in any good 
garden soil, but the best rooting-medium is 
one containing plenty of leaf mould and 





133.—CHRYSANTHEMUM 
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clay soil in mid-Surrey, three and five feet 
high respectively, flowered handsomely previous 
to the severe winter referred to above. The 
largest plants I know at present are at 
Merstham, Surrey, on the gault formation, and 
they flower profusely all the summer long, as 
Richardson, and are six to 
seven feet across each way so near as I can 
remember. It was my impression that soil 
has something to do with the hardiness of 
this Veronica. I have also seen it sowing itself 
freely in a Berkshire garden, and a seedling I 
obtained from there was killed by frost after 
it had lived for three years. I may also refer 
to V. lobelioides (V. elliptica » V. speciosa) raised 
by Mr. J. A. Henry of Edinburgh in 1862. I 
compute that thousands of plants of this 
Veronica were killed in the above severe 
winter in London and the suburbs, yet plenty 
of large bushes survived in the Medway Valley, 
Kent, on alluvial soil overlying chalk. Mr. J. 
M’Gran lives in a part of the country with a mild 
climate suited to the requirements of shrubby 
Veronicas, which revel on_the sea-board. J. F. 


F. 


J. YARROW, N.C.S. COMMENDATION, 


well-decayed cow manure. These materials 
should be incorporated with the soil not 
later than the middle of December, and the 
tubers may be planted at the same time if 
desired; if planted in winter they should, be 
placed a trifle deeper in the ground, and if 
embedded in coarse sand better results will 
be obtained. 

When the foliage dies down in summer 
the roots should be lifted, dried and stored 
until the following December. 

The Turban kinds are the best to grow, 
these having large, double, rose-like, self- 
coloured flowers, and being much more hardy 
than any of the other varieties. The chief 
colours found in these handsome varieties 
are yellow, white, scarlet, rose, orange and 
crimson. 

This type grows just over a foot high 
and makes a useful addition to any border, 
producing a fine display of flowers in early 
summer; the plants will grow to perfection in 
soil with a cool base and in slight shade. W. 
Miller, Warley, Hsser. 


B 
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THE ORCHID HOUSES. 


By J. T. BARKER, late Gardener to His Grace the 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G., Blenheim Palace, 
Woodstock, Oxon. 


Mexican Laelias.—These Laelias, of which 
L. anceps is the principal, include a whole 
series of beautiful varieties, with flowers 
ranging from pure white to the richest 
colours. ‘The early, or coloured varieties, are 
in bloom, and these will be followed by the 
exquisite white forms. At the present time 


these plants are not cultivated so exten- 
sively by Orchid lovers as their merits 
deserve. Being easy to cultivate, and flowering 


during December and January when Cattleya 
blooms are scarce, a series of them should 
be grown where choice flowers are in demand 
the whole year round. By judiciously 
manipulating the plants their blooming period 
may be considerably extended where they 
are grown in sufficient quantities. Should it 
be desirable to hasten the flowering of the 
late varieties, they will readily respond to 
increased warmth, likewise they are easily 
retarded by keeping them in a temperature 
of 55° with very little water at the roots. 
No harm will accrue to the plants at this 
season by growing them in a moderately 
dry atmosphere. When these Orchids have 
finished flowering, water should be almost 
withheld, but the pseudo-bulbs must not be 
allowed to shrivel. 

Potting.—lť during the winter any of these 
plants begin to send out roots from the last 
rormed pscudo-bulbs, they should be repotted, 
but it is not advisable to disturb therm 
more than is absolutely necessary. Half pots 
or deep pans are the best receptacles, and, 


owing to the large amount of water these 
plants require whilst growing, exceptionally 
vood drainage should be afforded them. 


They should be potted firmly, and the best 
; i coarse Osmunda fibre. These 
Orchids need an abundance of light at all 
seasons. and fresh air in quantity in 
accordance with the weather. Whilst opening 
their flowers a temperature of about 60° 
with a proportionate rise with sun heat 
is Suitable. 


compost 1s 


FRUITS UNDER GLASS. 


By W. MESSENGER, Gardener to J. A. BERNERS, Esq., 
` Woolverstone Park Gardens, Ipswich. 


Melons—If ripe Melons are required by the 
end of Aprl seed should be SOWn NOW, 
The house or pit devoted to growing early 
Melons should be well heated, and so con- 
„structed that the plants will receive the full 
henefit of the few hours of sunshine that 
occur during the early part of the year. 
The plants should receive no check whatever. 
and to ensure this there should be sufficient top 
and bottom warmth to maintain the requisite 
temperature without heating the pipes to excess. 
Most growers have their own fancy as regards 
the variety to grow for early cropping, but to 
those in doubt 1 would recommend Hero of 
Lockinge as one of the best and earliest 
sorts. The fruits of this variety are not 
large, but the plant is sturdy, sets fruits 
freely, and the latter are of excellent flavour. 
At Woolverstone we sow two seeds in a 
medium 60-sized pot. The soil for the early 
sowings should be moderately light in texture 
and should not be pressed down on the 
seed after filling the pot, a sharp tap on 
the potting bench being all that is needed. 
Cerminate the seeds in a brisk heat with 
atmospherte moisture; provided the soil is 
moist When the seeds are sown, waterine 
will not be necessary until the plants are 
above the sou, when they should be removed 
to a position near the roof-glass to promote 
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sturdy growth. We usually leave ‘the [two 
plants in each pot until after planting, when 
the weaker one of the two is removed. 
Tho plants should be secured to small stakes 
to keep them erect. Tho fermenting material 
of which the hot-bed is to be formed should 
be prepared and placed in the house a few 
.days previous to planting. The soil may be 
either placed in mounds, or as a continuous 
ridge, and it should be on the hot-bed in 
time to allow it to become warmed through 
before planting takes place. To ecncourago a 
free root action it is advisable to use a 
lighter mixture than for later plants, which 


grow under more favourable conditions. 
rq Q 
lhe temperature should not fall below 60 


at night; 5° to 10° higher by day, and a 
further rise by sunheat will be very beneficial 
to growth. Very little ventilation will be 
required until the flowering period. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By C. TURNER, Gardener to EMILY, LADY AMPTHILL, 
Ampthill Park, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 


Deciduous Hedges. —Most gardens contain one 
or more deciduous hedges, as they are useful 
for screening unsightly objects, breaking the 
wind, or as dividing lines between different 
parts of the garden. Where they exist, such 
hedges should be trimmed more or less 
according to their growth and the position 
they occupy. A Beech hedge should not be 
cut so closely as, say, a Hawthorn hedge—the 
former being less responsive to the pruning 
tends to produce a host of twigless, hard snags 
or short stubbs, and thus loses much of its 
beauty and use. Where a Thorn hedge has 
grown too tall, it is by far the best plan to 
pleach it (or lay it, as it is more often termed 
in the west counties), after which operation 
the hedge will become bushy with growth from 
the base ayain. 

Rose Briar Hedges.—-Hedyes of Briar Roses 
may also be pleached at this time, if desired; 
or a quicker way of dealing with such hedges, 
where labour is scarce, is to cut the growths 
down with the pruning shears to varving 
heights, so as to avoid a stiff appearance both 
now and when growth is active. Lime trees 
covering alleys or entwined as hedge-shiclds 
should also be pruned back, and any NECESSATV 
extension of training attended to. i 





PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 


By JoHN Coutts Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. 
Alpinia vittata.—-This beautiful variegated 


species when grown in a large pan makes a 


fine specimen for the stove. Unlike some 
other species of Alpinias which may be 
partly rested during the winter, this plant 
should not be dried off, although the roots 


should be watered with extreme care during 
winter Alpinia vittata is best increased by 
division during the spring, when it is com- 
mencing to make fresh growth. 


Cannas. - Where Cannas are’ grown in small 
pots for furnishing the plant stages, a portion 
of the stock may now be started into growth. 
The rhizomes should be shaken out, and 
strong portions selected for potting, trimming 
off all old or decayed portions. The prepared 
rhizomes may be laid out in a bed of fibre 
until they start into growth, or they may be 
placed direct into 48-sized pots, from which, 
ino due course, they should be shifted into 
six or seven meh pots, in which they will 
flower. Cannas need a rieh compost and 
plenty of feeding when in full growth. At 
this stage they should be grown in a house 
having a temperature of 55° to 60°. Under this 
method of cultivation the growth is best 
restricted to one strong shoot; with plenty 
of stock available a display may be main- 
tained from May until late autumn. Very 
httle water should be given the plants in 
their earher stages of growth as the rhizomes 
are very apt to damp off. When growing 
freely they need ample supples of water at 
the roots. Canna rhizomes are much weakened 
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by being kept too dry during the winter, 
they keep much better and start into growth 
more readily if they are stored on a moist 
earthen floor. . ' 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
By A. J. HARTLESS, Gardener to Major J. F. 
~ King's Walden Bury, Hitchin” Hortonin ie 


Bush Fruits.—Black and Red Currants fruit 
on young and old wood respectively, there- 
fore the method of pruning them differs. 
Red and White Currants produce their fruit 
on spurs developed on shoots of two or more 
year’s growth. It therefore follows that two 
or three year old wood should be encouraged 
older shoots producing only small racemes 
of fruit. A bush of these fruits should only 
consist of six to cight main stems, and fresh 
ones may be allowed to develop to replace 
one or two of the older ones each year. 
The Black Currant produces its fruit on the 
shoots of the previous year, therefore plenty of 
one-year-old shoots are necessary to obtain 
satisfactory crops. It is always advisable to 
have a reserve stock of young Currant and 
Gooseberry bushes to take the places of 
those of doubtful age. Gooseberries make 
iree growth and need severe pruning. In 
some districts the destruction of the buds by 
birds has to be guarded against, and in such 
cases the pruning is best deferred until the 
spring. It is equally important too, with 
Gooseberries, to encourage the development 
of three-year-old wood. Raspberry planta- 
tions should be kept free of weeds, and if 
the ground in the rows is tilled, the work 
should be done by carefully forking it to pre- 
vent damaging the roots. Proceed with the 
pruning and training of wall bush fruits as 
weather permits. 


Pruning.—Proceed with this work as oppore 
tunity will allow. In the case of large limbs, 
care must be taken to cut them back to the 
main stems, leaving no spur. If necessary, 
employ a broad chisel when the saw cannot 
be used, in order that the wound, however 
large, may callus over. Nothing is more detri- 
mental to any tree, whether fruiting or orna- 
mental, than to leave snags which may admit 
disease and insect pests and prevent the bark 
from covering and healing the wound quickly. 
It is far better to make a larger wound to get 
the cut right back to the main stem than cut 
to a smaller diameter a short distance away, 
and such cut surfaces will heal much more 
quickly. All wounds made in this way should 
be coated with gas tar. 











THE GARDEN. 


By R. W. THATCHER, Gardener to MARK FIRTH, Esq., 

Carlton Park, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 

Mushrooms.—Beds that have become ex- 
hausted should be removed from the house, 
and the spent manure stored in a dry shed 
for mixing with soil for a variety of purposes. 
A supply of fresh horse-droppings should be 
secured, and turned several times preparatory 
to making fresh beds in the same house. The 
ammonia from the manure will greatly benefit 
the existing beds, and the extra warmth from 
the material as it ferments will help the other 
beds to continue producing Mushrooms in 
quantity. Soil from an old pasture is the best 
material for covering the manure when the 
beds are spawned, and it should be cut and 
carted when the weather is open and dry. 
The soil should be passed through a coarse 
sieve, retaining as much of the fibre as 
possible. Beds in the open should be well 
protected in severe weather by covering them 
with plenty of long stable litter. 

Horse Radish.. -Roots of Horse Radish may 
be lifted and stored in sand if the ground 
is required for other purposes. Pieces of the 
roots, each with a crown, should be tied im 
bundles and stored separately, so that thev 
may be ready at hand for planting whenever 
the ground is in a suitable condition. _The 
eround should be dug deeply. The finest 
and best flavoured roots are produced by 
planting annually. 
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-LATE AUTUMN IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 





Ir, as autumn advances, the cultivator of 
Alpine plants gets worried because the rock 
garden is not so gay and interesting as it was 
during spring and summer, he may be sure 
. that either his ideals are wrong, or the rock 
garden is at fault. Possibly a little of both. 
Folk are apt to long for a state of perpetual 
spring in the garden, an ideal which, if it 
could be realised, would be unutterably boring. 
Autumn may be, in fact should be, a compara- 
tively flowerless time in the rock garden, and 
yet if things are ordered properly it should be 
a good time, full of interest and beauty. 

Autumn and winter are certainly the seasons 
which impose the severest test upon good 
planning, right placing of rocks, and tactful 
use of dwarf trees, shrubs, and tiny Conifers. 
In summer a succession of easy triumphs of 
sheer blossom will cover a multitude of geo- 
logical sins. Rocks tend to become mere frames 
and settings for the plants, and dwarf Pines 
and Junipers become foils—a relief to the eye 
amid a flux of colour. When flower time is 
over the rocks themselves assume a greater 
importance. Both they and their Mosses and 
Lichens seem to grow sleek under autumn 
rains, and much more heautiful. The small 
trees, too, stand out with greater importance 
as features of the landscape. How easy it is 
to sneer at unskilfully placed rocks with the 
time-worn jest about ‘‘a pudding stuck with 
almonds,” and how difficult it is to use rocks 
well, and lay them so as to satisfy even one’s 
self! And how difficult, too, to place dwarf 
trees in such a way that they do not look as 
incongruous as sprigs of Parsley garnishing a 
pudding ! 

I think, however, that the two most impor- 
tant things that experience has taught me in 
this view of rock gardening are, firstly, to set 
out to arrange rocks and trees in such a way 
as to please myself—and let all critics talk 
themselves hoarse; secondly, not to worry too 
much about immediate effect. Rain, wind and 
weather will work wonders with a dwarf tree 
after it is planted. It may strike an awkward 
attitude when first put in, but in a year or 
two it will grow to its position, and the 
branchlets and leaves will naturally assume the 
pase most appropriate to the tilt which you 
lave enforced on the trunk. 

A fault which is too common in_ rock 
gardens in autumn and winter is that there 
are too many large spaces of bare soil. In 
nine cases out of ten these dreadful, bald 
spots might be clothed with judicious plantings 
of the common downland Thymes, Thymus 
Serpyllum, and its varieties, without injuring 
the deciduous plants underneath. Many of 
the Campanulas, especially C. carpatica, go 
offensively bald in winter. Over a carpet 
or scattered, rather than massed, should be 
the method of planting them. ‘The Serpyllum 
Thymes are glorious plants in all their 
forms. There are the white-flowered form, 
the crimson coecineus, the even showier 
coccineus major, and the common Heather- 
purple wild type which mixes  inimitably 
with dwarf Campanulas on the slopes, 
or with yellow Stonecrop on the path 
I have recently acquired a pale, flesh- 
pink form which promises well, and a 
tiny dwarf called minor, which should make 
an ideal carpet to keep Gentiana verna 
happy. But for winter effect the best of all 
Thymes are the woolly-leaved T. Serpyllum 
lanuginosus and the golden T. Serpyllum 
aureus. Put the woolly Thyme where it 
may trail out and down over a rock, and 
soon it will form a rounded mass of most 
attractive quaker-grey felt. The golden 
Thyme is somewhat of a new comer, and 
is golden only in winter. All the summer 
it 38 Just ordinary Serpyllum, green leaved, 
and “ purple ” flowered. In autumn the whole 
plant turns as gold as a guinea, and so 
remains through the dead months a most 
cheerful note which may even be enjoyed by 
folk who look upon variegated foliage as 
unpleasantly diseased leaves, for this gold of 


the Thyme is in the nature of an “autumn 
tint” rather than variegation. Golden foliage 
may very easily be overdone in the rock 
garden, but a splash of colour here and 
there gives a pleasant, warming, sunny 
effect. One of the best plants I know for 
suggesting mid-winter sunshine is the golden 
form of the common Ling, Calluna vulgaris 
aurea. The whole plant, both in winter and 
summer has the most delicious effect of rich 
autumn colouring—gold, shading into curious 
coppery reds and _ crimsons-~and like all 
Heathers this plant is at all times picturesque 
in form and growth. 

It is neither right nor natural that there 
should be many flowers in the rock garden 
in late autumn and winter, and it is a 
mistake to mourn their absence or to overdo 
such flowers as will come naturally there. 
Polygonum vaccinifolium will remain in flower 
until cut by frost, and is one of the loveliest 
of late autumn rock plants. Give it a warm, 
sunny slope, and, if possible, a raised and 
rounded rock over which to drape itself, or 
a sharp little precipice over which to cascade. 
It is a rapid trailer, and makes a perfect forest 
of 2-inch to 3-inch spikes of warm rosy pink. 

Where it is really happy, as here at 
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HYBRID APPLES. 


PYRUS DIVERSIFOLIA x CULTIVATED 
APPLE. 





PYRUS DIVERSIFOLIA (the P. rivularis of 
Douglas) is one of the few deciduous trees of 
the West Coast of Vancouvet Island, where 
in the dense, evergreen, Coniferous forests it 
attains a height of 20 feet to 30 feet. This 
Pacific Coast Crab Apple seems more primitive 
and obscure than either P. Malus or P. 
baccata, and in hardness of wood and habit 
of growth resembles Crataegus brevispina. 
Its corymbs of small white flowers open a 
little later in spring than those of the 
majority of Apples; the dull yellow, oblong, 
obovate, rarely round fruits seldom exceed 
half-an-inch in length, and after a very little 
frost they turn to watery pulp, little resemb- 
ling an Apple. 

In 1913 the writer fertilized a few flowers 
on a branch of a tree growing by the edge 
of the forest with mixed pollen of the 
following nine varieties of Apples :—Lemon 
Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Grime? Gølden 
Pippin, Gravenstein, Lord Suffield, Belle .de 
Boskoop, Ontario, Northern Dumpling, and 
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PYRUS DIVERSIFOLIA x CULTIVATED APPLE. 


FIG. 134. 
THE THREE 
FOREGROUND THOSE 


Stevenage, Gentiana acaulis will nearly always 
give an odd trumpet or two at intervals 
throughout the winter. By acaulis I mean 
the old garden form about whose origin and 
real name the horticultural savants hold such 
argument. But none of them know whence 
it came or what rightly to call it, any more 
than they know what it wants in the way 
of soil. Who can say that he has ever seen 
this particular form, this exact species or 
variety of Gentian, wild in the Alps? All 
we know is, that it has been in cultivation 
for a very long time; that if it likes your 
soil it will flower; if it does not it will not; 
and that if is easily among the ‘ best ” alpines. 

Lastly, let me introduce my very good 
friend Gentiana sino-ornata. This Gentian is 
a perfectly glorious and splendid plant, 
which, until recently, has greatly bothered 
me in the growing. But I think I can now 
give a fairly certain recipe for success. I 
think it dislikes lime, and I am quite sure 
it dislikes hot, stiff soils. What it does like 
is a soft, rich mixture of peat, leaf mould 
and silver sand. Give it a bed of these 
materials and it will form lush turves of glossy 
green foliage, and then in autumn—September, 
October, and November—-it will cover 
itself with a wild profusion of great sapphire 
trumpets, trailing-stemmed and upturned. 
The brilliant, wide-mouthed trumpets are as 
large as those of G. acaulis, and as an 
added splendour they are striped, in panels, 
outside, with lines of dull blue and sapphire 
on a ground of dim, old ivory. Clarence Elltott. 


LARGER FRUITS ARE HYBRIDS 


AND THE SMALLER ONES IN THE 


OF P. DIVERSIFOLIA. 


Beauty of Moray; from these crosses fifteen 
seedlings were raised, ten of which, for some 
unknown reason, refused to grow more than 
a foot or so high. The remaininy five are 
normal in growth, and the illustration (Fig. 
134) shows three of the hybrid fruits, with 
examples of P. diversifolia in the foreground. 

The hybrid Apple on the left is a decidedly 
late variety, with the skin beautifully sprinkled 
with bright red on the sunny side. The middle 
Apple has the pearly-white, stomata-like spots 
showing through its pale yellow skin, as in 
some of the old Golden Pippins. The specimen 
on the right is an early variety and inclined 
to decay on the tree. All three, when cooked 
with a little sugar, are pleasantly acid to 
the taste and a decided improvement on the 
astringent fruits of the Siberian Crah Apple 
and its varieties. It will be noticed that the 
calyx is persistent in the hybrids; in the seed 
parent it is nearly deciduous. 

P. diversifolia is hardly, if at all, subject to 
the form of canker prevalent on the Pacific 
Coast—so deadly to the cultivated Apple 
wherever the rainfall is heavy—and the object 
in view in this cross was to see if the immunity 
to canker in P. diversifolia could be trans- 
ferred to cultivated Apples. A long time must 
elapse ere this can be ascertained. In the 
meantime one of the hybrids has been crossed 
again, on this occasion with Devonshire 
Quarrenden, and the second generation seed- 
lings look as though they had more variety 
in their wood and foliage. G. Fraser, Ucluelet, 
B.C., Canada. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
ADVERTISEMENTS be sent to the 


should 
er meni yr: 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C .2. 


Illustrations.—The Editors will be glad to receive and to 
select photographs or drawings suitable for reproduction, 
of gardens, or of remarkable flowers, trees, etc., but they 
cannot be responsible for loss or injury 


Editors and Publisher.—Our correspondents would 
obviate delay in obtaining answers to their communi- 
cations, and save us much time and trouble, if they would 
kindly observe the notice printed weekly to the effect that 
all letters relating to financial matters and to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the PUBLISHER; and that 
all communications intended for publication or referring 
to the literary department, and all plants to be named 
should be directed to the EDITORS. The two departments, 
Publishing and Editorial, are distinct, and much un- 
necessary delay and confusion arise when letters are 
misdirected. 


MR. KINGDON WARD'S 
SEVENTH EXPEDITION 
IN ASIA." | 


No. 26.—Back TO CIVILIZATION. 








N the hills there is more variety of vegetation. 
| Some of the narrow valleys are filled 
entirely with Bamboo; elsewhere Palms 
and Screw pines predominate. The former 
include Fan Palms (Borassus), used for 
thatching; climbing Palm, or rattan, used 
for the support cables of suspension bridges ; 
Sago Palm, cultivated in most villages; and an 
almost stemless species with large, pinnate 
leaves provided with trident thorns down the 
midrib. 

Elsewhere are groves and belts of wild 
Banana, which is particularly abundant in the 
flat, wide valleys of the larger streams. Two 
varieties are found in the hills, one kind 
having the under surface of the leaves and 
petioles (hence also the ‘stem ”?) covered with 
a very fine, floury white meal, the other without 
this embellishment. The Kachins distinguish 
them, calling the former lagyep, the latter 
ngakrop. The inflorescence of the ngakrop is 
hoiled and eaten, but neither yields an edible 
fruit. The two grow side by side, and I could 
distinguish them in no other way than that 
described, l i 

A clump of lagyep flapping its leaves in the 
sunshine was a pretty sight, the silver white 
coming to the surface here and there like foam 
on a bright green sea. ) 

In the valleys, according to Kachin lore, 
grow two other species, also found cheek by 
jowl, though they do not mix with the hill 
species. One of them is a dwarf plant with 
narrow leaves; the other is rather tall. I 
must confess I could not distinguish these two 
myself, though we must have seen plenty of 
both of them. The inflorescence of the dwarf, 
like that of ngakrop, is boiled and eaten. This, 
however, is not a regular article of diet, but 
either a delicacy or more probably resorted to 
in times of famine. 

In shady places, the big leaf-blades of these 
plants, when young, stand vertically with all 
sail spread, so to speak; but on sunny slopes, 
and as they grow old and jaded, the two 
halves of the leaf droop down on either side 
of the midrib like the pages of a book, giving 
a very dejected appearance to the plant. The 
final stage is reached when the leaf, cut into 
strips by the wind, hangs in tatters. 

At this season flowers were rare, particularly 
in the lowlands. In open thickets a few twin- 
ing Convolvulacee lingered on; and in the 
jungle the short fat pokers of a Phlogacanthus, 
the gaping, purplish-pink flowers craning their 
long necks, were abundant. By the way-side 
were small weed-like Acanthacee, one species 
having lurid magenta flowers. 

On heavily-shaded banks, never reached by 
the sun’s rays (at least not at this season), 





* The previous articles by Mr. Kingdon Ward were 
published in our issues of May 14, June 18, July 23, 
August 20, September 3, October 8, 29, 1921; January 
7. 21, March 11, 25, April 8, 22, May 6, 20, June 3, 17, 
July 1, 15, 22, August 5, 26, September 9, 23, October 
7, 21, November 4, 18, December 2, 16, 30, 1922; 
January 13, 27, February 10, 24, March 10, 24, April 7, 
21. May 5. June 2, 23. July 7, 21, August 18, September 
1, 29, October 20, November 2, 17, and December 1, 1923. 
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and consequently always moist, grew clumps 
of pale yellow flowered Chirita; and this 
remained with us for many day’s march. 

About the ninth day south we saw the 
snow-clad Lohit divide, now a hundred miles 
distant, for the last time. It was very faint— 
a white line across the enamelled blue of the 
sky. 

The road follows a different alignment to 
what it did eight years ago, when I first 
visited Hkamti. After traversing the plain, it 
crosses and recrosses the Mali Kha itself within 
a few miles—this to avoid the dangerous 
passage of a tributary on the right bank, 
which it was found impossible to bridge. 

Keeping to the lowlands for several marches, 
it then winds up through the hills as before, 
but never achieves such altitudes as formerly. 
Nor are the gradients so steep. Probably no 
point on the modern road much exceeds 3,000 
feet altitude; whereas the old road frequently 
climbed to 5,000 feet. In fact, the new road 
is just about as good a road as can be made 
through these jungly hills. After passing the 
half-way mark, flowers became more numerous. 
On January 4 I dived into the jungle and 
emerged triumphant with a _ canary-yellow 
ground Orchid, and a Strobilanthes new to me. 





FIG. 135—THE MALI KHA, 


This latter had an uncommonly large, pale violet 
flower. The plant, though too weak to stand 
erect, grows many feet in height, finding 
support in the surrounding vegetation. 


It is difficult to penetrate the hill jungle, on 
account of the dense undergrowth. There are 
plants which prick and stab one, and tear 
one’s clothes; others which trip one up, or 
forcibly oppose progress. But occasionally one 
strikes a track, and then, after a little time, 
surprising things come to light. 

There were plenty of Orchids on the trees, 
though not in flower, except one Coelogyne. 
Thus I was able to bring home plants of 
Cymbidium, Coelogyne, Eria, Dendrobium, Bul- 
bophyllum, Saccolabium, Pholidota, Phaius, 
&c.—plants doubtless of no value to horticul- 
turists, but botanically interesting. 

On January 5, when we were within a 
hundred miles of Myitkyina, more flowers 
turned up, including a white-flowered Clero- 
dendron, also Thunbergia sp. (a solitary, blue- 
violet flower), and an Acanthous herb, which 
had prickly, Thistle-like leaves. It was 
curious how the Acanthacee had almost a 
monopoly of the flowering plants. 

No tree was in bloom, though a few 
showed symptoms. Neither were any trees 
bare of leaves—most of them drop their foliage 


. tions to the vegetation—two new Palms. 
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in the hot weather, and the new leav ) 
almost immediately. On this sais ee 
change began to steal over the jungle. New 
species appeared, of which the Tamarind tree 
and a Cassia were the most noticeable. We 
od getting down into the strictly monsoon 
orest. 


On January 6, 1923, I observed more addi. 
had tall, smooth, reed-like stems, eee 
a plume of small, pinnate leaves. (Areca) 
Another had a stumpy stem hidden by the 
bases of old leaves, with their basket-work 
sheaves, and immense pinnate leaves, silvery 
wae i without thorns. á 

small, root-climbing Ficus, wi 7 
flattened against the bank and sb rae 
set, was abundant. Also mysterious-looking 
Gesnerads of the Didissandra, or Ramondia 
type, Ferns, Lycopodium, Selaginella, and 
other unfamiliar plants, with quaint or pic- 
turesque foliage. On sunny banks Polygonum 
capitatum was common. Another excursion 
into the heart of the jungle brought to light a 
curious undershrub in fruit. It had scarlet 
pods, hanging in fours. Another had pairs of 
follicles, green without, orange inside, with 
crimson seeds, There were also patches of 
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MILES FROM THE CONFLUENCE. RY 


Strobilanthes with purple flowers; and close 
to Myitkyina a third species, with white 
flowers, appeared. 

Even here the contrast between the vegeta- 
tion on the north and south slopes is marked. 
On the former, and in deep rayines where the 
mist lurks late, is big tree jungle—the real 
Indo-Malayan type. On drier slopes and in 
open valleys facing south are dense tangles of 
Bamboo, shrubs, and small trees. 


On January 8, we reached the Mali Kha (Figs. 
135, 136) once more. Here were masses of Begonta, 
and on sand-banks in the river bed actually a 
Violet; it was like a message from home ! 

We were now only forty miles from yi 
kyina, rail-head and civilization. Already ee: 
plains, or rather the mouth of the Mali Valley, 
where eastern and western branches unite to 
form the Irrawaddy of commerce, were sa 
Henceforward the road was practically level. 


Torenia; two Acan- 
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thous weeds (one with two kind 
a second species of Phlogacanthus ge 
spikes of ruby flowers, but smaller a i 

than the previous species (which also 38 nk 
here); and bushes of chalk-white, it 
Jasmine, were the pick of the flowers wae 
had I collected everything I 987" 
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unworthy little Composite and miserable Poly- 
gonum, I doubt if I should have amassed fifty 
species down the Putao road. Even here 
winter had come. 

On January 11 I did my last march. The 
remaining twenty miles was to be done by 
steam launch. We went on board at eleven 
o'clock, and two hours later stepped ashore at 
Myitkyina. The journey was over. 

Ever since leaving Hkamti Long I had been 
looking forward to the end of the trip; but 
once in civilization, I began to look back on 
it with regret. Even the anti-climax had been 
pleasant. However, that is always the way, 
and caused no surprise. F. Kingdon Ward. 


THE END. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY. 


CHANGES in the colour of the foliage of 
shrubs and trees during successive seasons, and 
the reasons for them, would make an extremely 
interesting subject for study. The autumn is 
usually associated with the most beautiful 
effects, but in certain plants winter is the 
season of climax. 

A common instance is that of Berberis 
Aquifolium, the leaves of which turn to rich 
reds and purples during winter, and when 
dusted over with hoar frost are most attractive. 
In winter also, certain Conifers which normally 
possess a bronzed appearance develop a much 
more intense colour. This is seen in certain 
varieties of Cupressus, and particularly in the 
case of Cryptomeria japonica elegans, of which 
there is a large specimen in the rock garden at 
Wisley. Although damaged in previous years 
by heavy falls of snow, it is still ornamental 
in habit, and the present dark chocolate-red 
colour of its leaves makes a good background 
for the silvery foliage of Atriplex Halimus 
growing at its base. 

Another Conifer in the rock garden exhibiting 
this winter colouring is a plant of Thuja 
orientalis Spathii, which has formed a roughly 
spherical bush, barely fifteen inches high, 
although it has been growing here for a con- 
siderable number of years. 

In the Alpine house also there are examples 
of coloured foliage. Azalea amoena has bright- 
red leaves, and Calamintha barosma has 
purplish, Thyme-like foliage. This recently- 
introduced plant is remarkable for the very 
pungent odour emitted when the leaves are 
bruised, which resembles and rivals that of 
Menthella Requienii. The flowers are pink 
and large in comparison with the leaves. In 
this house a few Primulas are to be seen in 
flower, including P. viscosa, P. Juliana, and 

- Megaseaefolia. The last, however, has no 
usiness to be flowering now. Another freakish 
occurrence has been discovered in one of the 
propagating pits, where some plants of Primula 
capitata have been making proliferous growth. 
n one case so many as five shoots were sent 
out from the flower head, each bearing & sub- 
Sidiary inflorescence. 

Three plants each of some three-hundred-and 
fifty stocks of perennial Delphiniums have been 
planted for trial, and the merits of many kinds 
of Dianthus, including D. Allwoodii, Pinks 
and border Carnations are also to be deter- 
mined, while, under glass, trials of annual 
Delphiniums and Schizanthus are in progress. 

In the trial grounds Gentiana acaulis has 
for a long time been grown as an edging 
and has always done very well there the 
ground being much less dry and sandy than in 
other parts of the gardens. Although the 
normal flowering season is late spring, 
numbers of blooms are to be seen at -the 
present time; in fact there are few occasions 
throughout the year on which it is impossible 
to find one or more of the brilliant blue 
flowers of this plant. 

In this field garden large numbers of 
Heaths in great variety are being planted 
in stretches which will occupy about an 
acre of ground when completed. Among these 
are to be seen a few groups of suitable trees 
and shrubs, such as Pines, Birches and Brooms. 
J. C- White. 








YOUNG LADS AND HORTICULTURE. 


QUITE recently a communication reached me 
from the secretary of an organisation which 
concerns itself with the welfare of lads. He 
stated that many boys who have passed all 
their examinations in elementary schools are 
still at school for the simple reason that they 
cannot obtain employment, and he asked if I 
could do anything to secure openings where 
the boys would have an opportunity to learn 
gardening. 


It is strange that this should be so at a time 
when, from careful observation over a wide- 
spread area, one realises with some concern 
that there are very few lads and youths in 
gardens and nurseries to-day who show signs 
of making good gardeners and plantsmen to 
carry on the craft after the veterans of to-day 
have laid down their tools. It is no mere idle 
fancy of narrow-minded old age which simply 
will not admit that the present and rising 
generation can be as clever, industrious, and 
enthusiastic as the last; but it is the plain 
and simple fact that we have not in pro- 
fessional or commercial gardening circles to-day 
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should be done; at that time, a young 
lad’s wages were, maybe, half-a-crown or 
three shillings per week, and not more than 
five shillings a week for the second year: 
Even though the half of the boy’s time might 
be occupied in watching and learning, the ex- 
pense was small, and if the lad was keen it 
was a delight to the gardener to teach him, 
while the effort was repaid when the lad had 
learned sufficient to be useful. In this way 
beginners learned the practice of horticulture 
by a mastery of detail and knew their work 
thoroughly from beginning to end. 

To-day, however, a lad must earn what 
were then the wages of many men. The 
consequence is that of necessity fewer lads can 
be employed, and whoever may be responsible 
for a lad’s employment is bound to see that 
he does sufficient work to earn his money. 
This means that lads are put at ordinary 
labouring work that requires no skill, and 
they must work fairly well to earn their 
pay. There is no time for teaching because 
time costs too much money. 

The majority of parents are obliged to 
demand the highest possible wages for their 
sons, and it is by no means a rule that the 
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a sufficient number of lads in training to fill 
the ranks as they must ‘inevitably become 
depleted. With that fact admitted, and 
coupled with the authoritative information 
that boys are crowding elementary schools, 
thus hindering the progress of their juniors, 
simply because employment cannot be found 
them, we must surely admit there is a problem 
to be solved. 

Every good gardener and every nurseryman 
who is a true horticulturist must feel that 
it is a part of his lifes work to train a 
youngster to his calling, for the future of 
horticulture is to that extent in the keeping 
of the horticulturists of to-day. Furthermore, 
every good citizen must be considerably con- 
cerned about the welfare of the lads who 
should be engaged in some useful occupation, 
and fitting themselves for the sphere of man- 
hood, for wasted youth may too easily be 
the prelude to wasted manhood. 

Unfortunately, the simple recognition of the 
existing needs and even the personal desire to 
do the right thing cannot completely solve 
the problem, for there are very stubborn 
obstacles in the way. When I was a boy, it 
was customary for well nigh every head- 
gardener and every nursery foreman or pro- 
pagator to have a lad constantly beside him, 
not merely to do odd jobs but, if he showed 
aptitude and interest, to watch and learn 
how the work of a gardener or a plantsman 


lads whose parents can afford to waive the 
question of wages are the best or the most 
promising of pupils. 

We cannot ignore facts, and if we are 
reasonable we must admit that, not alone 
can either parents nor employers over-ride 
the obstacles. 

When I was a youth, I remember a wealthy 
gentleman who had been a great patron of 
horticulture, provided a sum sufficient to enable 
two lads to receive three years’ training in a 
good nursery, and then start them off in 
their first situation with a trunk of clothes 
and some cash. ‘Two fresh lads took the 
places of those that had gone, and then 
another two. Four out of those six lads I 
have met on various occasions in recent 
years, and they have carved out for them- 
selves highly successful careers. There never 
was so great a need for similar philanthropy 
as to-day. It is not scholarships to horti- 
cultural colleges that are so urgently needed, 
but facilities for the placing of lads who 
have a bent for horticulture in good gardens 
and nurseries. The Royal Horticultural Society 
is wealthy. What a grand thing it would be for 
it to assist in such a scheme, not solely by 
providing tuition in its gardens at Wisley, 
but by assisting in the maintenance of lads 
in training in gardens and nurseries. This, 
surely, is a work of both horticultural and 
national importance, A. J. Macself. 
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A RECENT experience has 
notes, in the hope that they may 
ful in aiding the formation or 
the development of Gardeners’ Mutual 
Improvement Sovicties. As a rule it is not 
easy to create sufficient enthusiasm to main 
tain the interest in such societies and to keep 
them flourishing, notwithstanding the obvious 
fact that periodical meetings for the mutual 
discussion of difficulties and exchange of 
views are of educational value. 

It is, therefore, extremely pleasant to find a 
society Where the management has succeeded 
in arousing so great an enthusiasm that full 
meetings and animated discussions may be 
relied on. The Reading Cardeners’ Mutual 
Improvement Society is such an one. | 

It was gratifying to learn that this old 
Society ig still increasing its membership, 


indeed, at every meeting beld during the 
current year new members have been intro- 
duced. The meetings are held fortnightly 


throughout the year, and are always well 
attended, and oae of the difficulties with 
which the secretary will have to contend m 
the near future is the provision of sufficient 
accommodation, At each meeting arrange- 
ments are made for the reading of a paper 
on a horticultural subject. Exhibits of 
vegetables, fowers, and fruits are also staged, 
and some of those | saw were well worthy ot 
the Chelsea exhibition. Prizes and certificates 
of merit are awarded to successful Competitors. 
In the Summer Visits are arranged to gardens 
and places of interest In the locality. E. 
special aunual outing is arranged to visit 
some more distant place of mterest. 

Gardeners are not uncommunicative, but 
are always ready to pass on information 
for the benefit of others. l found this spirit, 
however, particularly in evidence anong 
members of the Reading Society. As an 
example 1 may quote the instance of a 
member who staged Fre-trees, 1p pots, only 


eighteen months old from the cutting, yet 
apie à ç T 7a) à 
laden with ripe fruit, and who gave the 


fullest details concerning the propagation and 
culture of his plants. This unselfishness in 
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co-operating for the mutual good may be one 
of the chief reasons for tbe flourishing 
condition of this Society. 

Reading is, of course, a specially favoured 
locality to those interested in horticulture. 
The value of the seientifie and practical 
contributions made to horticulture by the 
staff of Reading University Gardens is well 
known. The members of tbe staff attend the 
meetings and make valuable contributions to 
the discussions. The fame of Reading seeds 
is also world-wide. In such an atmosphere 
it is not surprising that interest in horti- 
culture is stimulated to an unusual degree. 
Notwithstanding these advantages it will be 
obvious that such striking suecess could not 
be attained without organizing ability aml a 
committee working in harmonious co-operation, 
to whieh must be added the gemal personality 
of tbe secretary. 

The meeting L attended at Reading reminded 
me of two or three decades ago when, if 
memory sloes not deceive, enthusiasm was 
more widespread in spite of fewer facilities. 
In those days, ahnost every small town or 
vilage had its horticultural society. which 
held frequent and well-attended meetings, nnd 
it Was not unusual for yvoung gardening 
enthusiasts to walk many miles through muddy 
country lanes on dark nights to be present. 
As for the annual show, this was, without 
exception, the village event of the season. 
Probably the war was the cause of the lis- 
solution or decline of many of these societies, 
some of which have not been revived or 
have not vet fully recovered from the effects 
of suspended animation, There is. however, 
no good reason why Gardeners’ Mutual Im- 
provement Societies should not only recover 
lost ground but show increasing membership 
and interest. l 

Gardening in some form appeals to a wide 
and ever-extending section of the public ; 
there is no industry, in fact, which has such 
a wide field from which to attract possible 
new members. Tf a suitable programme is 
provided, calculated to stimulate ancl maintain 
interest, there will be no lack of membership 
for such societies. The following suggestions 
are made in the hone that the adoption of 


some of them may prove a means to this 
end. If the presidency of a local celebrity 


can be secured so much the better, particularly 
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Brasso-Cattleva Chassainwiana .., 
Brasso-Cattleva Leila oh PR 
Brasso-Cattleya Moronel ... ee 
Srasso-Cattleva Trimabilis 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattlkeya Geofirey 


C., amabilis 


L-C. Gereotfrey 


BC. Thorntonii x C. Percivaliana... og ren 
B-C. Digbvano-Mossie ... wt 
B-C Mine. C. Maron s C. Mendctii aie 
B-C. Vilmoriniana Gamabilis) x C. Trianae as 
B. Dizbyana 


M. Chassaing, 
Pauwels, Ghent. 
Stuart Low. 
Pauwels. 

CJ. Luras, Esq.. 


Cattleya Birucha ... oe s | Mrs. Pitt a Tris... ae ike = sat aa l Pauwels. 
Cattleva Cressida va | Cookson alba. Hardyana alba pu we | Sanders, 
Cattleya Leveriatia y P | Comet var. Maroc x Luddemannianit a we M Chassaing. 
Cattleya Mordana ... tah “ih .. | Moira Hardvana ie ee aaa wa wf Stuart Low. 
Cattleya Orietta . Maggie Raphael alba © Fabia alba yA a| | Pauwels. 
Cattleya Percivenus Pereivideama alba x R. Prowe ck det Pauwels. 





Cattleya Shinjik 


maxima os Prise 


Tokyo Botanic Gardens, 


Cattleya Tatnbora.. as we of} intertexta Judiettae R. Prowe Pauwels. 

Cattleya Woltersiana | Queen Mary Rajah... Pauwels. 

Coelogyne Shibata... L a peciosa Naceida ; a jin Tokyo Botanie Gardens, 
Cypripedium Cvclopian Uvelops Lecanminn Gratriniae ot | Sanders, 

Cypripedium Harreftianum Harrnisianum PoJletiamum oo, ne ie aa | Cowan, 

Cypripedium Luna... Desdemona © Mrs. Carey Batten si | Armstrong & Brown. 
Cyyripedium Madrigal bingleyense Chorltonii s Royal George o., | OS. Gratris Esq. 
Cypripedium Papyrus Karl Vankerville x Charlesworthii ... “ns wf Mrs. Garatrin, 


Cypripediam Rosalind Niobe 


Evypripedium Shingik 


Laelio-Cattlevaa Hiran a8 2. ))UPND Ha 

Laeclo-Catthevit Lucre ... se wat bet. Lucia > C, 

Laclio-Cattleva Phantasy Loe. Thyone 

Laclio-Cattlheva Radina p of OL. yanthina x C. 

Laclio-Gattleyva Uftona var. Viscount > L. parpurata œ B-C. 
Fukuba F a3 yet oe he 

Lacho-Cattleva Troilus oo. oe Jt EC Rex) L-C, 

Miltonioda Hilda ... a ma | M. Roezin 

Odontoulosstinn Comguest, ty CU Amethyst Glebelinds var, 


Odontoglossum Crispandic iy ob ebispum Rossendale < Enipress or ndia... shah. Cah 
Odin. harvenstense Qoochristtetse) 





Odontonia Papillon ade J) M Bde tects 
Rolteara Charmi 0. o T ce go BE 
Sobralja 
Sobradia Stutmjik pik iat a wo) macrantha 
Stanhopea Shinjik tierina 


Resinald Young 
Germinvantim X Aleibiades 

St. Gothard or 
Dowiana auren 
C. Maggie Raphael 
radiata 


Canhandana. REN oo. 
C Noezhaha se 


. Whiro J Peeinann 
Patron Obata re ee oF Mibsdiatis X Adie sie 

lelletisis 
saerata.. 


Sanders. 

Tokyo Botanie Gardens. 
Pauwels. 

Pauwels, 

Flory A Black. 

T onic Stuart Low. 
highburiensis Tokyo Botanie Gardens. 
Sanders. 

VMeBean, 

Me Bean, 

Lucas, Esq. 

P. Staith, Esi. 

Sannlers. 

Tokyo Botanic Gardens, 
Tokyo Botanic Gatdens-. 
Tokyo Botanie Gardens. 


~oordentissimium 





S.-C) Thwaites 
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if he takes a personal and practical interest 
in the proceedings and attends the meetings. 
Incidentally, he wil be constantly brough) 
into touch with some of the difticulties in the 
wav of pests, diseases, and weather conditions 
with whieh the gardener is confronted before 
he can gather and = deliver the fruits of his 
labours. 

Provided formalities can be dispensed with. 
meetings of this kind tend to foster a 
better relationship between emplover and 
employée and to increase that spirit of mutual 
co-operation which is so essential to the 
success Of industrial undertakings. And, after 
all, the modern garden is but an industrial 
undertaking on a modified scale, He is a poor 
head) gardener who, as managing director of 
such a concern, does not endeavour to vive 
his employer the maxivam production for the 
minimum expenditure ia Tibour and material, 
just as he is a poor emplover who fails to 
recognise efficiency in his employées. 

Prizes should be offered for the best papers 
on any horticultural subject read by members 
during the session. Ít is surprising how this 
will stimulate the zeal and interest of the 
members, not so much for the value of the 
prize as for the honour of winning it. Not 
only will a vast amount of information be 
obtained and communicated in this wav to 
the members of the society, but the preparation 
of a paper is an education im itself for the 
author, as its delivery will have the effect 
ot making him an expert in that particular 
subject, 


When I owas a young gardener at Kew, 
this system of prize-giving was a feature 
of the Mutual Jinprovenent Society; prizes 
were also given for the best debates, with the 


result that a spirit of keenness to join in the 


discussions was created whieh considerably 
enhanced the value of the meetings. 
As a variation. practical suggestions or 


questions might be invited from members in 
turn anil prizes given at the enl of the 
season for those of most value. This gives 
an opportunity for the practical man to 
shine, for there are still many good culti- 
vators who have no literary or scientific 
ability. 

These suggestions are intended) to operate in 
addition to the main scheme, the essence of 
which is a series of lectures by horticultural 
experts on subjects calculated to be of practical, 
theoretical, or seientitic value. The horti- 
cultural seetion of the County Council cons 
cerned is always ready to supply suitable 
lecturers. The Ministry of Agriculture and 
several of the Ageri-horticultural Institutes are 
also able tọ send out lecturers who have 
specialised in various subjects, and are able 
to communicate knowledge which the ordinary 
gardener has no opportunity of obtaining first 
hand. 

In planning a syllabus the charm of variety 
should be remembered; no side of the subject 
shoul: be wholly excluded, Often a series of 
lectures of the same type is arranged; for 
example: tt Roses and How to Grow Them,” 
e Herbaceous Borders and their Upkeep, ete. 
While the practical value of such lectures 1s 
obvious, it is desirable to include a proportion 
dealing with general principles such as those 
pertaining to chemistry, botany. biology, and 
vegetable physiology. It must not be forgotten 
that in horticultural education, as in all forms 
of education, it is more inportant to master 
principles than details. 

Care should also be taken not te cultivate 
too intensively that uational trait of character? 
“However good and capable the 
may be, nothing but 
ie importation ot 
be arranged 
Jecturers 


= insularity. 
members of a 
good can result 
outside talent. 
by the interchange of 
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That great gardenen Nir MIN 
knew the value of such communal gatherings - 
manv of the old Paxton Societies were toiii 
under the guidanee of his ideas and some O 
these still exist. W. Aulon 
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Aster ericoides praecox. —-I have been 
growing two forms of Aster ericoides, varving 
in height, habit and tine of flowering, to 
learn ino what partiewars they differed from 
one another. [n minute botanical characters 
they agree very closely. This year A. ericoides 
praecox opened its first bloom at the beginning 
at September when two feet high and in 
sandy soil: but a change in the weather 
eheeked further development till the end of 
that month, when the phint came into full 
bloom, with the flowers rather crowded on 
short side branches three to six tnehes long. 
These flowers all faded by the time a 
scattered few were open on the typical 
A. erieoides, which rew three and a halt feet 
high fside by side with the other. The 
branches on the type were twelve to eighteen 
inches long with more seattered and larger 
White flowers and green stems. The stems 
of A. e praecox were purple. ‘The value of 
the twọ forms ìs that they give a long 
succession ot flowers. f bad the plants from 
Messrs. J}. House and Son, Westbury-ons- 
Trym, Bristol. J. F. > 

Fig Trees at Lambeth Palace. -The first two 
trees of the Fig introduced to this country 
were said to have been brought from Italy 
in 1548 by Cardinal Pole, in tbe reign of 
Henry VITE and planted against tke walls 
of Lambeth Palace. These trees were much 
Injured by the severe winter of I8I3-14, but 
after having been eut down they had greatly 
recovered three years later. ‘The Caledonian 
Horticultural Society visited the grounds in 
September, I836, but the old trees had dis- 
appeared some years previously when the 
palace was undergoing repair. There were, 
however, some young trees raised from 
cuttings and growing in the Archbishop's 
kitchen garden. ‘The trees now growing there 
were most likely planted in their present 
position soon after the Scottish society's visit, 
so that they would be about ninety years 
old, and parts of the original ones. The trees 
al lean away from the wall very much and 
one of them was partly broken and brought 
down on the grass by a gale carly last 
September, and its recovery is somewhat 
doubtful, unless the large limb resting on the 
grass roots into the soil during the coming 
season or two. Im warm seasons the trees 
ripen a considerable quantity of fruit, and 
this says much for the climate of London and 
for untrained trees. J. F. 

Boenninghausenia albiflora.---I read with 
interest in your issue of December 15 (p. 351) 
the note by Mr. Grove on Boenningbausenai 
albiflora. fn this note he makes a statement 
Which [must refute. Mr. Grove states: From 
this we may conclude-—did not we already 
know—that the species, Which Farrer never 
saw in his Asiatice travels, did not prosper in 
Ingleborough.* EF was with Farrer in Upper 
Burma during 1919, and we saw masses of what 
has definitely been named Boenninwhausenia 
albiflora below Itpimaw Fort at an altitude of 
RODO feet. There it grew on a rather hot. 
sunny bank, and we never saw a plant over 


a foot high. l have plants growing in 
my garden from seed collected by myself. 


They are planted in a sheltered portion on the 
banks of a stream. Although it is extremely 
healthy and obviously at home, in no case does 
the plant exceed a foot in height. There are 
two possible explanations for Mr. Grove’s large 
plants. One, that his seed is not that of the 
true species. I have not heard of an im- 
portation of this seed from India for many 
years. The second explanation, which is the 
more likely, is that it is a plant which varies 
enormously in its native habitat. T can only 
draw attention to Rhododendron aureum. 
When Forrest first) found it, it was distinetly 
an alpine plant never growing more than 
eighteen inches in height. Last vear he found 
H again as a plant of eight feet and with no 
more attributes of the dwart than L have. I 
can also aftirm that Boenninghansenia albiflora 


‘flowered in Burma, and also with mein Scotland, 


during July and August. Buin Cor. 
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TRIAL OF EARLY-FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT WISLEY. 
THe following awards have been made by the 
Royal Horticultural Society to carly-flowermne 

Chrysanthemums after trial at Wisley : 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 
DECORATIVE VARIETIES: White; Candida, sent. 
by Messrs. LOWE AND SHAWYER; Sunetily, sent 
by Messrs. DoRBIE anp Co.. Mr. H. J. JONES, 
Mr. W. H. Stappson, Messrs. BARR AND NONS, 
and Mr. I. GODBER: Marcelsior (sun. Nanctity), 
sent by Messrs. R. H. Baru, Ltd.: Framfield 
Karly White, sent by Messrs. DOBBIE AND CO., 
and Mr. H. J. Jones: Framfteld White, sent 
by Messrs. R. H. Bata. Lid., and Messrs. BARR 
AND Sons: Roi des Blanes, sent by Messrs. 
DorBPIE ann Co, Mr H. J. Joļxes. Mr. L 
GopBER, Messrs. R. H. Bara, Ltd., and Messrs. 
BARR AND Sons: September White, sent by 
Messrs. DornBIkE AND Co., Mre H. J. JoNes, 
Messrs. R. H. Batu, Ltd.. and Mr. I. GODBER. 
Blush: Sirer Lining, sent by Messrs. H. J. 
Jones, R. H. Baru, Ltd.. and Mr. A. W. 
THORPE. Nos. 55, 57, and 59 sent as Miss 
G. K. THorer, by Messrs. DoBBIiE ann Co. 


R. H. Batu, Ltd.. and H. J. JONES, all are 
Silver Lining. 
Pink: Pearle sent by Messrs. H. J. JONES, 


Ltd.: Normandie, sent by Messrs. DOBBIE AND 
Cos H. J. Jones, and R. H. Batu, Ltd. ; 
Freda, sent by Mr H. J. JONES. 

Mauve-Pink: Mme. Marie Masse, sent by 
Messrs. DoBBIE and Co. H. J. dJonns, Ltd.. 
and R. H. Batu, Ltd.: Claret, sent by Messrs, 
DOBBIE AND Co. 
~ Purple: Jamie, sent by Messrs. R. H. BATH, 
Ltd. ; Lichfield Purple, sent by Messrs. H. J. 
Jones, DoBBIE AND Co., A. W. THORPE, and 
W. H. Simpson. 

Pale Yellow: 
H. J. JONES; 


Ralph Curtis, sent by Mr. 
White Masse, sent by Messrs. 


DoBBIE AND Co., and Mr. H. J. JONES: 
Mrs. Bailey, sent by Messrs. R. H. BATH, 
Ltd.;  Tuckswood Early, sent by — Messrs, 


DOBBIE AND Co.; Charming, sent by Mr. 
H. J. JONES: Framfield Early Primrose, 
sent by Messrs. R. H. Batu, Ltd. Southover 
Fellow, sent by Messrs. H. J. JONES and 
Messrs. Barr AND Sons; Willington Early 
Vollow, sent by Messrs. DoBBIE AND CO. 
Yellow: Horace Martin, sent by Messrs. H. d. 
Jones and R. H. Batu. Ltd.; FElstob Yellow, 
sent by Messrs. Donpit AND Co.: Maggie, sent 
by Messrs. Dornbirn AND Co. : Hollicott Yellow. 
sent by Messrs. LOWE AND SHAWYER > Gold- 
finder, sent by Mr. H. Jo Jones 5 Phelip., sent 


by Mr. Lapps. 


Orange Yelow: Golden Pollu, sent by 
Messrs. R. H. Batu, Ltd., and Messrs. PROCTOR $ 
Florrie Wilkinson, sent by Mr. L Goprer ; 
Miss B. Millers sent by Messrs. DOBBIE AND 
Co.: Golden Almirante, sent by Mr. CHATFIELD ; 
Vinstone Bronze, sent by Messrs. WEBBER, 

Terra-cotta: Polly, sent by Messrs. JONES, 
DOBBIE and GODBER: Verona, sent by Messrs. 
Jones, W. H. Stimpson, BARK AND NONS, and 
R. H. Baru. Ltd. : Phænir. sent by Messrs, 
Scott AND WICRHAM: Wells Searlet, sent by 
Messrs. DOBBIE AND CO. 

Bronze: Holliceott Beauty, sent by Messrs 
Lowe AND SHAWYER : September Glory. sent 
by Messrs. H. J. Jones anp R. H. BATH, 
Ltd. ; Shirley Conquest, sent by Me. W. H. 
Simpson: Mrs. Jaek Pearson, sent by Mr. 
Lapps: Bronze Goacher, sent by Messrs. H. J. 


Jones, DoOBBIE AND Co., R. H. Batu. Ltd.. 
AND BARR AUD NONS; No. 373, sent by 
Messrs. Barr AND Sons, as Mrs. J. Fielding 


is Bronze Coacher. 

Chestnut: Crimson Polly, sent by Messrs. 
H. Jones, R. H. Batu, Ltd., DORRIE AND 
Co. axnp W. H. Simpson : Abercorn Beauty, 
sent by Messrs. DoBBRIE AND Co. 3 Crimson 
Marie Masse, sent by Messrs. H. J. JONES, 
R. H. Bare, AND PROCTOR; Mrs. J. Fielding, 
sent by Messrs. BATH, and DoBsik AND CO.: 
Ernest Baltet, sent by Messrs. DOBRIK, Batu, 
and Jones; Almirante, sent by Messrs. LOWE 
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AND SHAWYER. H. J. Jones, Donne AND CO., 
Barr AND Sows, and R. H. Bati Lid. 

Chestnut-erimson: Fire-fly, sent by Messrs. 
W. H Smmrsoļs and Barr axb Sons: Ethel 
Blades, sent by Mr. H. J. Jones; Aleade, 
sent by Messrs. LOWE AND NHAWYER; Red 
Almirante, sent by Mr. H. J. JoNes. 

Crimson: Coacher’s Crimson, sent by Messrs, 
Donpire, Barr, Jones, Battie and PROCTOR; 
Dick Barnes, sent by Messrs. Donnie, BATH, 
Jones, THorre, W. H. Srapsonx, and PROCTOR: 
Jeannie, sent by Mr. © Priester: Mrs. 
W. Sydenham, sent by Messrs. W. H. MIMPSON 
and DOBRIE ann Co, 

Rose-erimson: Bubia Ferrer, sent by Messrs 
R. H. Baru, Ltd. 


VARIETIES. 

Yellow: Flora, sent by Messrs. DOBRIE AND 
Co. aud BARR AND NONS. 

Terra-cotta: Orange Pet, sent by Messrs. 
Barr AND Sons and R. H. Barh, Ltd. 

Chestnut: Little Bob, sent by Messrs. 
Barr anp Sons and DoBBIE ann Co, 


POMPON 


SINGLE VARIETIES. 

White: Taplow White, sent by Messrs. Barer 
AND SONS. 

Mauve-pink : J. 
DORBBIE AND Co, 

Orange yellow: Golden 
Messrs. BARR AND NONS. 

Terra-Cotta: Midnight Sun, sent by Messrs. 
W. H. SIMPSON, THORPE, and BARR AND NONS: 
Sunstar, sent by Messrs. W. H. SIMPSON. 

Chestnut : 
AND NONS. 


Woolman, sent by Messrs. 


Firbrond, sent by 


Firebrand, sent by Messrs. BARR 

Crimson: Ruby, sent by Messrs. DOBBIE AND 
Co; Garnet, sent by Mr. H. J. Jones; Chief- 
fain, sent by Me. THorre: Mrs. S. Smith, 
sent by Messrs. PROCTOR; Glorious, sent by 
Messrs. W. H. SIMPSON. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


The following were Highly Commended in 
their respective colours : -- 


DECORATIVE VARIETIES. 
Blanche du Poitou, sent by Mr. I. 
Miss G. K. Thorpe, sent by Mr. 


White: 
GODBER 3 
THORPE. 

Mauve-pink : Bouquet Rose sent by Mr. 
H. J. Jones; Eden, sent by Messrs. BARR AND 
Sows, and R. H. BATH, Ltd. 

Purple: No. 395 sent by Messrs. BARR AND 
Sons as R. Pemberton, is Rubis; No. 417, 
sent by Messrs. BARR AND Sons as Rubis is 
R.i Pemberton. 

Pale Yellow: Cream Perrier, sent by Messrs, 
DorBre anp Co. : Chatillon, sent by Messrs. 


R. H. Batre, Ltd. 


Yellow : Golden Diana. sent by 
BARR AND Sons, R. H. BATH, 
DosrBrIE AND Co.; Mrs. R. C. Hamilton, sent 
byv Mr. H.A. JONES, and Messrs. LOWE AND 
SuHawyer: Ethel Harvey. sent by Messrs. R. 
H. Baru, Ltd.: Leshe, sent by Messrs. 
DorBsBIk, Bara and Jones: and Carrie, sent by 
Messrs. BARR AND NONS, and R. H. BATH., 
Ltd. 


Orange Yellow: Guinea Gold, sent by Messrs. 


Messrs. 
Ltd., and 


W. H. Simpson: Harry Thorpe, sent by 
Messrs. DOBRIK AND Co., R. H. Batu, Ltd., 
A. W. Tunokrpe, and PROCTOR. 


Terra-Cotta: Iwan, sent by Me. H. J. 
Jones: Nina Blick, sent by Messrs. R. H. 
Batu, Ltd.. and H. J. JONES. 

Bronze: Golden Goacher, sent by Messrs. 
Dospbik AND Co., R. H. Barn, Ltd. H. J. 
Jones, and W. H. NIMPSON; No 206, sent 
by Mr. Joxes as Provenee, is Bronze 
Provence: Provence sent by Mr. H. J. JONES 
No. | Bronze, sent by Messrs. LOWE AND 
SHAWYER. 

Chestnut : Present Meugy, sent by Messrs, 
R. H. Batu. Ltd.. and H. J. JONES. 

Chestnut-erimson: Red Cross, sent by Messrs. 
R. H. Barm, Lrp.: PArgenteuillaise, sent by 
Messrs. Barr AND Sons and Mr. JONES; 
Fleube Rouge. sent by Messrs. DOBBIE AND Co, 
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Pompron VARIETIES. 


Blush: Mr. Selly, sent by Messrs. DORBIE 
AND Co. 

Yellow: Gladys Gray, sent by Messrs. 
BARR AND Sons; Craigmillar, Mignon, and 


Piercy’s Seedling, all sent by Messrs. DOBBIE 
AND Co. 


SINGLE VARIKTIES. 


Rose Perfection, Mizpah, Rosea, and Fairy, 
these four varieties sent by Mr. H. J. JONEs:; 
Rosamund Hall, sent by Messrs. W. H. Simpson. 

Purple: Merstham Glory, sent by Messrs. 
Barr anD Sons and DossikE AND Co. 

Terra-cotta: Shrapnel, sent by Messrs. W. H. 
Simpson, THORPE and DosBIE AND Co. 

Yellow: Canary, sent by Mr. JONEs. 


READING AND DISTRICT GARDENERS’. 


At the fortnightly meeting of this association 
held on the 3rd inst., Mr. W. Chislett, Bull 
Hill Gardens, Wokingham, gave a lecture, 
before a large attendance of the members, on 
‘‘ Artificial Manures.” He prefaced his remarks 
by asking, “ Why do we manure,” and 
answered the question by stating that it is 
done to sweeten the soil, to improve its texture 
and to set free one or more of the chemical 
substances locked up in the soil. The lecturer 
considered lime to be the cheapest and best 
manure for all land improvements, for with 
it heavy lands become more fertile and light 
soils are made sweeter and more productive. 
The following chemical manures were also 
dealt with and directions given for their use 
for various crops, viz.: nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of lime, nitrate 
of potash, bone meal, basic slag, sulphate of 
potash, muriate of potash and kainit. 

In the competition for three dishes of 
dessert Apples there were eight entries and 
the judges awards were as follow :—lst, 
Mr. A. G. Nichols, Goddard’s Farm, Mortimer ; 
2nd, Mr. A. W. Gower, Calcot Grange 
gardens; 3rd, Mr. H. Goodger, Stoneham 
House gardens, Calcot. In the non-competitive 
section a First Class Certificate was awarded 
to Mr. M. Goddard, Bear Wood gardens, 
Wokingham, for a collection of twelve dishes 
of Apples,; this exhibitor also received an 
Award of Merit for a brace of Cucumbers 
and a dish of Tomatos respectively. Mr. H. 
Wynn, Quern’s House gardens, Goring Heath, 
staged some good specimens of New Red 
Intermediate Carrots, for which an Award of 
Merit was granted. 


Obituary. 

James Malcolm—We regret to learn of the 
death, on December 12, at Brierybush, Ewes, 
Langholm, of Mr. James Malcolm, who was 
for forty years head gardener to the Duke of 
Buccleuch at Langholm Lodge, Dumfriesshire. 
Mr. Malcolm, who was in his 83rd year, had 
lived in retirement for some time. He was 
very highly esteemed by the family he had 
served for so long and by all who knew him. 
His abilities as a gardener were widely 
recognised, and his death is much regretted. 


The funeral took place at Staplegordon 
Churchyard on December 14. 














TRADE NOTES. 





WE are informed by the Chamber of Horti- 
culture that the International Bureau of 
Registration of Horticultural Novelties con- 
nected with the Federation MHorticole Pro- 
fessionnelle Internationale, registered in October, 
1923, a plant named Aralia Lizéi, submitted 
by the raisers, M. Lizé Freres, 115, rue des 
Hauts-Paves. The plant is described as a 
hybrid between Aralia Moseri and an Irish 
Ivy; fixed since 1910. 

This bigeneric hybrid was described on p. 352 
of our issue of December 15, under its correct 
title of Fatshedera Lizéi, 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT GARDEN, Monday, December 24. 1923. 


Plants in Pots, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 
(All 48’s except where otherwise stated.) 


Adiantum 8.d.8s.d. s.d.s.d. 
cuneatum, Crotons, perdoz. 30 0-42 0 
per doz. ... 100-18 0 | Cyrtomium ... 10 0-15 0 

—elegans ... .. 100-120 | Erica gracilis, 

Aralia Sieboldii... 9 0-10 0 48’s per doz. ... 24 0-30 0 

Araucarias, per — 60’, per doz. e.. 12 0-15 0 
doz. ...  ... 300420 | — hyemalis 

i tu. 48's per doz., ... 24 0-30 0 
sparagus plu —nivalis 41's 24 0-30 0 
mosus ... `... 120-150 | Zes. ” we 12 0-15 0 

—Sprengeri ... 12 0-18 0 ephrolepis, in 

Aspidistra, green 48 0-72 0 variety... ... 120-180 

lenium, per —82’s Ý. ... 24 0-36 0 
oz. .. 120-180 | Palms, Kentia ... 24 0-30 0 

—32’s .. 2440-300 | —60’s sis .. 15 0-18 0 

—nidus .. 12 0-15 0 | —Cocos ... ... 24 0-36 0 

Cacti, per tray, Pteris, in variety 12 0-21 0 
12's, 15's .. 50-70 | —large 60's .. 50-60 

—white,doz. ... 120-180 | —72'8,, per tray 

—pink y 12 0-15 0 of 15’s . 8640. 

ronze ,, 12 0-15 0 ' Solannms, per doz.12 0-18 0 


Cut Flowers, etc.: Average Wholesale Prices. 





Adiantum deco- s.d.s.d 
rum, doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 


8.d. s.d. 
French Flowers— 


—cuneatum, per —Ranunculus Ro- 
doz. bun. 9 0-10 0 mano, large red, 
Asparagus, plu- per doz. bun. 18 0-24 0 


mosus, per bun, 


—Violets, single 


long trails, 6's 40-50 r doz. bun. 30-40 
med. sprays ... 26-36 | —Violets, Parma, 
short ,, -. 1016 per bun. ... 56-60 
—Sprengeri, per bun. Heather, white, 
long sprays 26-30 er doz. bun.... 9 0-12 0 
med. , . 13-16 | Lilac, white, per 
short ,, . 0910 doz. sprays 60-80 
Bouvardia, white, Lilium longiflorum 
per doz. bun. .. 90-120 long, per doz... 8 0-90 
Camellias,12’s,box 3 6- 40 short ,, ,, ... 90-100 
Carnations, per —speciosum al- 
doz. blooms ... 3 6-40 bum, long, per 
Chrysanthemum, doz. blooms... 46-56 
per doz. blooms —short ,, se 3 6-46 
—white $s 26-60 | —rubrum long, per 
Br baad a 36-50 doz. blooms... 5 0-60 
—bronze s 30-40 | —short, ,, » 2630 
—pink y 30-40 | Lily of the Valley, 
spray, doz.bun. 12 0-24 0 per doz. bun. 24 0-360 
—singles, disbud- Orchids, iper doz. 
blooms... 30-50 | —Cattleyas ... 18 0-24 0 
—singles, sprays, —Cypripediums, 
per doz. bun. 15 0-18 0 per doz. blooms 4 0- 60 
Croton leaves, Pelargonium, 
var., per bun.... 20-26 r doz. bunch, 
oat ba single, 3 ouble scarlet 12 0-15 0 
; eer ae a Poinsettias,s per 
signe EN ashe doz. blooms ... 18 0-24 0 
ane on » per 10-13 | Blchardias(Arums)— 

: d a per doz. blooms 10 0-15 0 
ie ood ch gaa per 0-12 9 | Roman Hyacinths, per ` 
French Flowers. 7 .adoz. bun., 6's .., 15 0-18 0 
—Acacia (Mimosa) a a T T 
ES pci ie 0-16 | Ophelia. 2 60-100 

3 Y —Golden Ophelia 6 0- 90 
e doz. bun. 30-36 —Libert 60-80 
Wie cen noe Mme. Butterfly 8 0-10 0 
bun... 50-60 | —Mme. Abel Cha- 
—Narcissus Soliel : Be rca fia : < í 9 
Sener Goz Z Richmond 6 0- 80 
Rana s 30-36 Sinilax. per doz. 
—Ranunculus car- ’ : 
mine, per doz. trails... . $036 
bunc. ... .. 83090 | Violets, doz. bun. 4070 


REMARKS.— With the exception of one or tso subjects, 
such as Daffodils, Pointsettias, and Roses, the general 
supplies were sufficient for all requirements, plenty of 
Chrysanthemums being left over when the Market closed 
on Saturday moming. Prices remained normal through- 
out the week. The scarcést subject was Lilium lancifolium 
rubrum; of L. longiflorum and Richardias (Arum) there 
were ample supplies. All foliage advanced slightly in 
price, but. supplies were equal for all requirements. There 
was not much demand for Holly; Christmas trees 
appeared to be selling freely, especially the smaller trees, 
Mistleto advanced considerably in value towards the 
week end. Supplies of French flowers were sufficient. for 
the requirements, and only Anemones, red Ranunculus, 
and Solanum berries were limited in quantity, and these 
advanced considerably in price. All Narcissi and single 
Violets, which arrived in good quantity, remained normal 
in price. Parma Violets were scarce, and consignments 
uncertain, 10s. and 12s. per bunch being realised for them 
during the later part of the week, 
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Fruit: Average Wholesale Prices. 


Apples— s.d.s.d Grape Fruit— 8.d.s8.d. 
2 Se —Cuban... ... 24 0-25 0 
ippin, $ bus. 12 0-25 0 | —Jamaica . 28 0-25 0 
—Bramley’s PE H 
Seedling, bus.... 9 0-13 0 Sean bar eee 
—Newton Wonder 8 0-10 0 —Murcia y Ts 12 0-15 0 
—Oregon New- i úi 
town... ...110120 | Nute— 
—Callfornian Hi 2 0-10 0 ~ bags Walnuts ao 
— Jona n 0 6-12 0 see -e T 
Nova Scotian— So ete 
—Baldwin .. 16 0-24 0 —Italian Chest- 
—Starks ... 16 0-2 0 nuts, bag vee 22 0-25 0 
—Fallawater 17 0-260 | —Italian Wahota, 
—Greenings .. 17 0-26 0 bag 50 kilos... 50 0 65 0 
Bananas, singles 14 0-250 | Oranges— 
—doubles... .. 15 0-25 0 U C] r 6 
—Mandarines, 16 
Dates, Tunis, doz. —Jamaica .. 12 6-13 0 
cartons... . 50-66 —Spanish 300... 15 u 0 
Grapes— — = se Sea 4 
ay he oe aa wwe 80-140 
—Almeira, barrel 12 6-22 6 —D’Anjou, cases 20 0-24 0 
— Belgian... 16-26 | —Glou Morceau, 
—Gros Colmar ... 16-40 | cases...  ... 100-106 


—English Muscat 40- 80 ! Pines, each . 1640 


Vegetables: Average Wholesale Prices. 
8.d.8.d. s. d.s. d. 
ÀS forosd— Onions, Valen- 
Sas .. 90-110 . 0A8C www 13 0-15 0 
English ... . 40-100 | Onions, English 
Beans ....... ewt. ..- 10 6-12 6 
Guernsey, lb... 20-40 —Dutch ... . 86-90 
Madeira, Basket 3 6-5 0 Parsnips, cwt. ... 70-80 
„cwt. ... 80-100 | Fotatos, King Ed- 
Cabbage, doz. 13-20 ward, perton 150 0-170 0 
Carrots, cwt. ... 76-90 | — Others ... 110 0-190 0 
Cauliflower, doz. 26-50 | —Guernsey, Ib... 04-06 
» Italian 40-60 | —Foreed... ... 16-16 
Chico: 7 08-09 | Savoys, doz. ... 20-26 
is . fan fee Seakale, punnet 8 6- 46 
Spinach ... . 3036 
Cucumber, doz.... 18 0-30 0 
Green Artichokes, Sprouts, bus. ... 50-80 
doz. ... .. 830-40 Ro . 50-80 
dozen coe eee 2 8- 2 9 New Cro we 4 0- 8 6 
Endive, doz. 40-46 | —Pink and White 
Mushrooms— New Crop .. 4086 
—Forced, Ib. . 1 6- 3 0 Others... ove ees ona 
Mint, doz. 40-60 —Canary Island 16 6-20 0 
Mistleto ... . 200-300 ‘ Turnips, cwt. ... 46-60 


REMARKS.—A steady trade has been done throughout 
the week and generally the demand has been satisfactory. 
Ample stocks of imported Apples, Oranges, and Grapes 
are on hand, not having been cleared by the Christmas 
demand. English Grapes have sold well, and values have 
kept at a satisfactory level throughout. Choice vegetables, 
such as forced Beans, Asparagus, and Peas have sold well 
at slightly higher prices. New Potatos were wanted 
earlier in the week, the most important consignments 
from Guernsey did not reach the market until Monday 
and were too late for the Christmas trade. Brussels 
Sprouts were in good demand throughout the week and 
finished at firm prices. The Potato trade has an im“ 
proving tendency. 





GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 





Mr. Andrew Taylor, previously Gardener to the late 
DOWAGER COUNTESS OF EGLINTON AND WINTON, at 
Skelimorlie Castle, Ayrshire, and JAMES COUCHIB, Bsq., 
Castle Feddal, Braco, as Gardener to GQ. CRAIG 
SELLARS, Esq., Ardtornish, Morven, Argyllshire. 


Mr. Albert A. Cavanagh. previously at KEW, as 
Under Steward to Sir ARTHUR P. Vivian, K.C.B, 
at Bosahan Farm, St. Martin, R.8.0., Cornwall. 


(Thanks for 2s. 6d. for R.G.O.F. Box.—EDs.) 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





JOHN. KNIGHT AND SON, Wolverhampton .—Seeds. 
CLIBRANS, Altrincham.—Seeds. 


Foreign. 
AKERBOOM AND Forma, Boskoop, Holland.— Roses. 


A. SCHWARTZ, 230, route de Vienne, Venissieux-lea-Lyon. 
France.— Roses. 


H. CorrReEVON, Floraire, Chene-Bourg, Geneva.—Plants 


Joun D. VANDERSCHOOT, Hillegom, Holland.—Bulbs 
Roses and Herbaceous Plants. 


VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX AND CO., 4, Quai de la Megisserie, 
Paris.—Tree and shrub seeds. 


zen a mMM ee IM Mia 


Communications Reoceived.—P. N., Sweden. — 
S, A.—Sir W, L.—W. G.—J. R. 
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CHRONICLE. 
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IMPORTANT SALE NOTICE The Gardeners’ Chronicle 


CLAYTON, ACCRINGTON, LANCASHIRE 
The St. Mary’s Collection 


CHOICE and VALUABLE ORCHIDS 


Now being sold on the premises per Catalogue and Private Treaty. As this collection must be 
cleared by 31st the owner will dispose of the Unsold Plants at greatly reduced prices. 
Specially generous terms will be given to large purchasers, 


THERE ARE 


Hundreds of Choice and Splendidly Grown 
Cypripediums in Bud and Flower now 


To anyone desiring to have fine Plants in Bloom for Christmas-time, this is an exceptional 
opportunity. Inspection invited. 


Full Particulars and Revised Catalogues sent at once on application. 


A. J. KEELING & SONS, Westgate Hill, BRADFORD 





Giant .§ White, 


CYCLAMEN. Gin same. 
Crimson, Salmon Scarlet (the new colour in 
Cyclamen) and Choicest Mixed. Fine, strong, 
vigorous, transplanted plants, August sown, 
ready for 3-in. pots, 2/6 doz., 15/- 100. One 
of the finest strains in the country. 


H. H. MAW & SON, Friarwood Nurseries. Pontefract. 


Messrs. JOHNSON & HEWITT 


Horticultural Auctioneers and Valuers, 


Wandsworth Common Station, S.W. 12 
and Sunbury-on-Thames. 
Telephones a Battersea 1022 and Sunbury 26. 


Auction Sales conducted of Nursery 
Stock, and Valuations made. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Advertisements intended for insertion in the next issue 
MUST reach THE PUBLISHER not later than 


DAY, 5 p.m. 
Ordinary Facing matter 
itions or back cover. 
PaO cccisseecensncpevs si2 O 0 in 0 
SP BRO as T N 600 ...... 710 0 
BP ORG coccadevacesess a E arene 315 0 
Colum -orinni mB. WB EA 5 0 0 
4-Column ............ OD OTE 210 0 


2 
Small Advertisements, including Situations 
Vacant, ordinary position, payable in advance :— 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) 0 
Per line or part line Pt vee, to 8 words after) 1 0 
Per inch, single aes T 8 0 
Per inch, across 2 columns ......... Mit 0 
Per inch, across 3 columns ......... 4 0 


FRONT PAGE (no display wilowed). 


Per line space (headline counted as 


T T PE SESE 2 0 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words), 2/-, and 6d. 


for every aditional 8 words or portion thereof. 
(Advertisements at this Special Rate are only 
accepted direct from Gardeners, etc.). 
OI CO in advance.) 


3 . 

On front page advertisements no discounts are allowed, 
On a series of other advertisements, if ordered in advance, 
they are allowed as follows :— 

For three insertions, 5%; thirteen, 10%; twenty-six, 
15%; fifty-two, 20%. 

All series must be arranged to attain completion within 
twelve months. 

Advertisers may have replies to their eo ments 
addressed to the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Offi 

A fee of Is. is for sarvice: and 
initials, Box number and our own address must 


also be included in the number of words paid for. 


Cheques and Postal Orders are to be made payable to 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, LTD., and cro **& Co.’ 


5, Tavis Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: “ Gardchron, "Telephone: 
nd, London.” Gerrard 1543° 





O La 


L- 
fz ye. 


Ci. 7% 


as LENI ERS . è GRRE 


SPRING FLOWERS AT | 


BELVOIR CASTLE. Byw. 
H. Divers. The art of Spring Bedding, 


as employed in the famous gardens 
at Grantham. 5 / 6 


ROCK GARDENS AND | 
ALPINE PLANTS. By T. w. 


Sanders. A complete guide to the con- 
struction of large and small rockeries. 
Profusely illustrated in colour and 

half-tone. 8 / ° 





§ 

A YEAR IN THE GARDEN. 
By Nora E. Mustard. Beautifully illustrated 
with paintings by Ellen Milles Mag A 
treasury of ancient and modern garden 
poetry and prose. 4/ ° 


THE COMPLETE GAR- 
DENER. By H. H. Thomas. A 


“st useful oa compiea that it 
orms a compendium of garden 
lore in itself. 15/ 9 


$ THECALENDAR OFGAR- | __. 


DEN OPERATIONS. Takes PRACTICAL AMATEUR 


the gardener right through the year, show- 
ing oa the work to be done each month GARDENING. By H. H. Thomas. 


+ 








in fruit, vegetable and flower An excellent gift for the non-pro- or amateur. 6/6 
s quarters. 2/ 11 fessional lover of gardens. 9/ a = sa y 
# BLACKS GARDENING | THE BOOK OF HERBS. POPULAR HARDY 

DICTIONARY. An excellent book By Lady Rosalind Northcote. This little PERENNIALS. By T. w., 

of reference, and a godsend to the work teems with interest for the Sanders. Beautifully illustrated ; 

busy gardener. 11 / 3 lover of old-world gardens. 4/ = the very book for a valued present. 8/ = 
3 © a y E “2 Y s et a + ye o e? $3 $ wy -> >? ee 2 pa an S A -9 
T AA D RR TIA A REEL 


Tet SEK E: EE 


Books pe New Year Presents. 


MODERN FRUIT GROW- 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


jit ` A E p U 
E RERE RORE A 





ING. By W. P. Seabrook. Illustrated 


in colour. An ideal guide to remunera- 
tive fruit production by a master- 
hand. 5 / ? 


By T. W. Sanders. With its beautiful 


coloured plates and attractive bind- 
ing, this book makes an ideal gift. 11 / 3 


GARDENING. 


Sanders. 
“the gardener, whether professional 


By 


A veritable vade-mecum 


T. W- 


for 


| 
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and Exhibition Stage. 


ONION, 
Sutton’s Selected Ailsa Craig 
per packet 2/6 and 3/6 


PEA, 


Sutton’s Early Giant 
per pint 2/3, quart 4/3 


OR very many years “ Sutton’s” 
have been famed for the 
superior character of thet 

strains of Vegetable Seeds, and the 
result of years of unremitting 
labour in cross-breeding and 
selection has never been more 
apparent than in the stocks now 
offered. 

The high quality of “ Sutton’s 
Seeds” has been proved con- 
clusively on the exhibition stage at 
all the leading shows of the 
country,and our GOLD MEDAL. 
DISPLAY, and the wonderful 
Collection of Vegetables staged by 
our valued Customer The Hon 
Vicary Gibbs (Head Gardener, Mr. 
E. Beckett) which was awarded the 
CORONATION CUP and GOLD 
MEDAL at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society's Autumn Show, 
1923, will be remembered by all 
visitors. 


BEET, 
Sutton’s Globe 


per packet I/-, ounce 1/6 


CUCUMBER, 
Sutton’s Everyday 
per packet 2/6 and 3/6 


TOMATO, 
Sutton’s Best of All 
per packet 1/9, 2/6 and 3/6 


Novelties for 1924 
see 
Sutton’s Garden Seed Catalogue 


SUTTON & SONS 


The King’s Seedsmen 


READING. 
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"i 
140 GOLD MEDALS 
and SILVER CUPS 


awarded to 


WEBBS’ VEGETABLES 
and FLOWERS 


in 8 years. 


ny 
APPOINTMENT 





. send for 


WEBBS’ 
ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


FOR 1924. 


— POST FREE ON REQUEST. 
- P eae mee a a a v o 
Webbs’ Exhibit at the R.H.S. Chelsea Show. 1923. \ warded 


a Large Silver Cup. 


Contains particulars of the Finest 


WEBB & SONS Ltd Th Ñi ’ N d STOURBRIDGE strains of Vegetables and Flowers, 
alsó Potatoes,’ Lawn- Seeds,. Lawn 
3 sb € ing S ee smen, Sand, Special Fertilisers for all 

WEBBS’ MANURE WORKS, SALTNEY, CHESTER (6 acres in extent). i it Aa 


29, 1923. 


DECEMBER, 








THE 


GARDENERS 





Rot, decay and vermin are always watching for unprotected woodwork. ‘'Sidol” 


foils them. 
into long lived timber. 


This rich nut brown preservative penetrates, and converts sappy wood 
Cheaper and more artistic than paint for interiors, bringing 
out the natural grain of the wood. Easy 


to apply, very long lasting. From 2/3 


per qt. tin up to 3,- per gall. in 40 gall. barrels. 


In standard shade of Nut Brown. Alsoin Green. 
Stocked by Ironmongers and Colourmen. 
Write for Booklet to Dept. 24. 

D. ANDERSON & dun, i CE 
Park Read Werks, Stretford, Manchester 


Roach Road Works, Old Ford, London, E. 
and at Belfast. 


“S IDOL” 


(REeQaATERED) 


THE IDEAL WOOD PRESERVATIVE. 











GEO. JACKMAN & SON 


Woking Nurseries, SURREY, 


Invite Inspection of their Large and 
Varied Stock of 


ORNAMENTAL 


TREES 


AND 


SHRUBS, 


FOREST TREES, CLIMBERS 
(Including their Celebrated Clematis), 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES, 


HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS. 
200 Acres of Stock to Select from. 








Catalogues Free on Application. 
Advice given on all matters appertaining to 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


and 


ESTATE IMPROVEMENTS. 











R.H.S. Gardeners’ Diary 


NOW READY. 


A handy size for the pocket, 
bound in attractive leather 
cloth with pencil at back, and 
patent self-opening device. 


Price 2/2 post free. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd., 
5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








Trees for Immediate Effect 


Perfect specimens, recently transplanted, all of 
which will lift with good balls, and can be 
offered by the dozen or 100 for which special 
quotations will be made. 
ft. high each 

Cupressus Lawsoniana lutea, 

magnificent specimens of 

this lovely golden Conifer 8 to 10 21/- to 42/- 


Ditto Silver Queen 8 to 10 10/6 to 15/- 

Ditto Stewartii 6to 8 7/6 to 10/6 
Thujaeopsis dolobrata 4to 5 5/- 

Ditto 5 to 6 7/6 


Taxus elegantissima (Golden English Yew) makes 
a magnificent hedge plant, not equalled by 
any other golden coloured Conifer. 

2 to 24 ft. each 3/6 dozen 36/- per 100 oa 


24to3 , , 48 ,, 48/- „ 380/- 
3 to 33 ” ”” 5/6 ” 60/- ” 460/- 
3h tog s w UG ,, W- 
4 to4},, , 10/6 „ 90/- 


and larger sizes up to © feet. 
ae fastigiata variegata (Golden Irish Yew) 


to 34 ft. each 3/6 per dozen 36/- 
3} to4 ,, » 4- 7 42/- 
4 to 44 AA sò 5/- p 56/- 
Ae 4O'S 4, , 6/- i 64/- 
E to6. z » 7/6 ši 72/- 
6 20:8. cs „ 10/6 to 15/- ‘i 110/- 


Catalogues on application. 


JOHN JEFFERIES & SON, Ltd. 


Royal Nurseries, CIRENCESTER. 





REBUILDING 


GREAT 
REDUCTIONS. 





Greenhouses from Poultry Houses Store Huts 
£5 17 6 from 32/6 from £3 15 
Tilustrated Catalogue No, 107 post free. 


T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St, London, W.C. 2. 


CHRONICLE. 


| 




















The Results of a 
Century’s Research 


LAXTONS 
BEDFORD 


FRUIT TREES 
ROSES . 


CATALOGUE & CULTURAL 
-HINTS GRATIS 















Kinnell’s Coke 


Crusher SMALL 20- | Price 


Carr. paid. 





Reduces fuel to Nut 

size for long burning. 

Makes hollow fire 

impossible. Large 

crusher breaks 1 cwt. 

and small one 42 Ibs. 
in 20 minutes. 


C. P. KINNELL 


& CO., LTD., 


65, Southwark ‘St, 
LONDON, S.E, 4. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


M baserr Catalogue and Guide, post free, contains 
Best to-date Collections, including the New Varieties 
of 1923, Pior Exhibitors. 


My New paret: some of which have gained Awards 
by the R.H.S. and N.C.S. recently. Also New Decorative 
Varieties of Recent Introduction. In all 360 Varieties, 
all Sections. 


Also Catalogue of over 300 Varieties, all Sections 
Dahlias. Begonias, finest double-named, semi-double and 
single in separate colours. Border Carnations, collection 
of 130 Varieties. Winning Silver Cup Three Seasons. 


Zonal Pelargoniums, 120 Finest Varieties obtainable. 
Violas, 100 Exhibition and Bedding Varieties. Pansies, 
50 Varieties named Scotch, from best raisers. Sweet 
Peas, etc., etc. 


H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, Birmingham. 


McDOUGALL’S 


ARBORETAS. 


WINTER WASH. 


Unrivalled as a Wash for cleansing 

Fruit Trees from Mose and Lichen. 

Destroye Fungoid Sporea and 
Hibernating insects, 


PINT TINS, 2/-; QUART TINS, 3/3; 
ONE GALLON TINS, 10/- 


Sold by Seedsmen, Ironmongers, etc. 


McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, LTD., 
66/68, Port Street, Manchester, 





| 
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IASA AAAS ATASA 


CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


Price 2/11 post free. 






































INCE “the ney ‘edition: of this book: was published it has 


deservedly regained and surpassed its former popularity, 





and is now acknowledged to be far and away the best 
book for the small gardener and allotment holder. There is no difficulty in finding 
any particular operation required, for the book is divided into twelve months, 
showing what has to be done in the garden each month. Besides this, there is an 


excellent index, a large number of useful illustrations, and many special articles of 


EE ee eee 


the greatest help and value. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd., 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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panpay a G ASI 
Series. | 


Each Volume is written by an Sin das Pane haces. and Illustrated with Eight Plates 
reproduced from Colour Photographs by T. ERNEST WALTHAM, F.R.H.S. 














DAFFODILS. By the Rev. J. JACOB, Chairman of 
Committee of the Midland Daffodil Society. With 
preface by the late Rev. W. WILKS, M.A. 


DAHLIAS. By the late GEORGE GORDON, V.M.H. 


‘ LILIES. By A. GROVE, F.L.S., with preface by the late 
H. J. ELWES, F.R.S. 


ROOT and STEM VEGETABLES. By the 
late ALEX DEAN, V.M.H. 


TULIPS. By the Rev. J. JACOB. 





Each Volume 3/- post free to be obtained from 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd., 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, TR 
SSA eA eA SMa SSERSIIMBSSSs) 
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NEW 
|Knapsack Sprayers 


Less than Half Price 


An Exceptional Opportunity 


A good sprayer is absolutely essential in 
every garden. During the war we supplied 
a considerable number of our well-known 
Four Oaks Knapsack Sprayers—Rubber 
diaphragm type — to 
the Government, and 
we have just repur- 
chased a small quantity 
back again which 
have never been 
used. They are made 
of copper, but painted 
service grey colour. 
They possess various 
Hager additions to 
the ordinary machines, 
and the price to-da 
would be £5 ea 
machine. 








We guarantee them to be in perfect working 

order as new. We will send one machine 

carefully packed and carriage paid for 50s. 

Cash with order, or two machines for 90s., 
but cash must accompany all orders. 


Please mention this paper. 


The Four Oaks Spraying Machine Co., 
Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfield, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams: “ Sprayers, Four Oaks.” 
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(THE CLEANER THE TREES | 
THE BETTERTHEFRUIT | 


NOW is the time to spray the Orchard with 


COOPER’S WINTER (V1) FLUID 


ipt.23 Qt. 33 1 gall.96 5 gall. 386 


| 
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UNLY MEDAL 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBIMON EDINBURGH -1886 
E ONLY GOLD MEDAL EDINBURGH -1891 . 
74,0 2 Sai 


Unrivalled s 
dy for all Garden Crops. $ 
Prices :—Vine, Plant and 
wf Vegetable Manure,1 cwt. 30/- 
56-Ibs.16/ - ; 28-ibs. 9 /-; 14-lbs, 
6 /-; 7-lbs.3 /-; Tins, 1 /3and 9d, 
Special Topdressing Manure :- 
56-lbs. 17 /-; 28-Ibs. dy 14-lbs. 
5 /6; 7-\bs.3 /-; ‘Tins, 1/6. Car- 
































ERS TESTED SEEDS 
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SUPPLY ALI 
YOU NEED FOR THE 


GARDEN 


AND 
A GOLD MEDAL EXHIBIT GROWN FROM CARTERS TESTED SEEDS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


————— =e eee 















RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W., 20. 
237 & 238, HIGH HOLBORN. W.C. 1. 
63a, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 4. 











RECISTERED TRADE MARK 


Branches:- { 


BY APPOINTME.(T. 





Please Obtain from Your Seedsman or Nurseryman 


“WIRE TENSION” 
GREENHOUSES 


IRON FRAME FLAT GLASS 
NO ROOF PAINTING NO PUTTY 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE CLIPS 


WOOD LATH BLINDS 
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Beware of Imitations. Shad Thames, London, §.E.1 


~ 
ROSES 


From 15/- dozen. 
ALL GUARANTEED 


BRITISH GROWN. 


New Catalogue. Post Free. J 


FRANK CANT & CO., 


Baiswick Rose Grounds, 
COLCHESTER. 















SKINNER BOARD & CO. 
GREENHOUSE & HEATING SPECIALISTS, 


BRISTOL 





a 


riage paid on 28-lbs, and up. 
Sold by all Seedsmen, 
SOLE MAKERS: 











ORCHIDS. YOUR CARDEN, zit 
ba | OVIDE the Birds with lodgings and they will board 


pe 
- : themselves off your garden pests and give you con- 
a pers tried A pg stant entertainment with their pretty ways. They like a 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS Bath (it need not be h. and c.) 


Catalogue (No. 3a) of Nesting Boxes, Feeding 
Kindly send for Catalogue. 


Tables and Baths for Wild Birds : also Sundials, 
JAMES CYPHER & SONS, 


Vases and all Garden Ornaments, post free. 
| 
Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM. ks 


Clovenfords, 
Scotland. 





ARTHUR H. MOORTON LTD. 
60, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, S.W.1. 


DECEMBER 29, 1923.. 





McCDOUGALL’S 


INSECTICIDE 
aFUMERS” ` 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots in the World. 


ai ø 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL POTS 
for Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Orchids, and 
Chrysanthemums. 


NOTES FROM MAID- 
STONE. 


— 


CURRANTS ON 
WALLS. 


FOR CREENHOUSE FUMICATION. 


SOLD BY 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS, 
ETC., OR DIRECT FROM 
McDOUGALL AND 
ROBERTSON, Lro, 


66/68, PORT STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


RIVERS’ 


Fancy Fern Pans and 
Bulb Bowls, 
from 3d. each. 


Dr. Johnson, while 
appreciating Mrs. Thrale's 
Peaches, was a great lover 
of Red Currants. 

As grown on walls they 
altain a size and flavour 
which makes them a 
dessert fruit, 


No Waiting! 
All Orders executed 
the same day as 
received. 


er have PA ans S wr vite 

è ? w 

na for illustrated Price List. airi : 

RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LTD. 
Royal Potteries, 












BULWELL, NOTTINGHAM. | | We have good Fan 
eS FS RNS FRUIT TREES, ROSES, Trained Poses of Fays 
STM VINES, FIGS, ORANGES Prolific, Prince Albert 

AND ORCHARD-HOUSE (very late), Scotch Red, 


Raby Castle, Skinners’ 
Early and Utrecht at 3/6 
each ; larger trees 5/- each. 

Planting can be done 
now when weather is open. 


TREES 


are of first-class quality. 


ENGLISH GROWN 


We have large stocks of 


_ HERBACEOUS 
ALPINE PLANTS 


All strong well-grown stuff including Novelties 





A LARGE AND SELECT 
STOCK ALWAYS ON VIEW. 


Price List post free on application. 


GEO. BUNYARD & Co., LTD., 
The Royal Nurseries, 
MAIDSTONE. 


Thomas Rivers & Son Ltd., 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 
Station: Harlow, L. & N. E. R. 


ORCHID S. WILLIS BROS.’ 


COWAN & co, || Garden Fertiliser 


Send for List. 


W. WELLS, Junr. 


Hardy Plant Nurseries 


MERSTHAM, Surrey., 






























































MULL LLL MMT 


YUMA LLL LLL LCL TT 


Orchid Growers and Ex orte A Real Manure. Not a Substitute. 
E SOUTHGATE LONDON a >t NO STABLE MANURE PESU oa 
s- ’ ' ’ . For digging in or as a top dressing. For Kitchen Gar- 





den and Herbaceous Borders. We are constantly 
receiving orders and testimonials from satisfied users 
both on heavy and light soils. 1 cwt., 17/6; pers; 
10/-; 28 Ib.. 6/-: per ton. £16 10s. All carriage paid. 
LAWN MANURE. 
Having been connected with the experimental Man- 
uring of pastures, etc., for over 40 years, we are in na. 
position to offer you the above with perfect cont- 
dence as to results. 3 
Specially suitable for poor mossy lawns ; par rtp 
the texture of the grass, and helps the lawns to keep 
PETER BAILEY & SONS, Ltd., their colour in dry seasons. Can be used at the rate 
Heaton Mersey Pottery, of 5 cwt. to the acre. ewt 
Nr. Manchester. 1 cwt. bags. 20/-; 56 lbs., 11/-; 1 ton, £19; 10 h 
£9 15s. Carriage paid. We quote special prices fo 
Grass Manara tor Park Land in quantities. 


HAVE YOU PROVIDED ? || speciany prepa O OVER MIXTURE. courts and 


This mixture will check the growth 














THE UNITED HORTICULTURAL of clover, and after one or two dressings the clove 
< ’ ea 
BENEFIT and PROVIDENT SOCIETY T he neo Coe cate ok tires wo DOT 


ROVIDES 27/- per week in illness for 1/14 ounces per square yard, 1 cwt. bags, 30/-; 56 Ibs. 














18/- for 9d., or 12/- for 6d. W6/-; carriage paid. č —_— —_—_ _— ———— 

4 IS ale ooo I for weekly SPECIALLY SELECTED LAWN GRASS SEED. 

a ROVIDES f : For Tennis Courts, Bowling Sreeet Sa 14 Ibs., 30). 
E, REVINE Aen raat s i ad as and Renovating ` awns. Per lb., 2/6; ' 

ao : you with a Savings Bank. SES nn! Da be Ae 

AT ae A ante ROVIDES grants from Distress and = STRONG hiyana SER sabre ee 

wet KA etd Convalescent Funds. -EO Bowing under Troos. Tor Do Atr Seen 


V RUS NATS. 
NEW RUSSIAN MATS. a Arch- 


A two-year-old Plant. 


Benefit by the experience of a member who has 7 ft. by 3 ft. 6in., 20/- per doz. 
£150 to his credit. angel Mats are being made. conn 


Lonicer a nitida = | State insured members may pay an additional 2d. HESSIAN MATS. Canvas Covers 


9 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in., 35/- per doz. 














=| is a quickly-growing, hardy plant, suitable for cut [= per week for 4/- sick pay, or 4d. per week for T ON APPLICATION. 
=I greenery for all kinds of decorativ, P Aa e E ; oe ’ . anned. PRICES ON APPLING — 
=  Apepeds heii phe native purposes. It is 8/-, in addition to the State Benefits and £10 BONE MEALS, SUPERPHOSPHATE, NITRATE 
= any Ways quite equal to Asparagus Sprengeri = , NIA, KAIAIT SULPHAT 
=| for decorations, single sprays sometimes measuring [= payable at death. OESS SURE MATE RE AMMOS "supplied." bä 
=| For plants in Moa fee Lipa ii Privateand Market Gardeners, Nurserymen, Seedsmen SE POTAAN, T E ee ond Horticultural 
= the actual pac hoa tes, apply to Æ | and Florists up to the age of 45 years are eligible for Send jor our list of Garden Be Eerie 
=| GUSTAW WI NKLER. = membership Sundries, Free on Deters Manure 
‘| Reichenbach i. Schlesien, GERMANY. [= | These advantages are fully explained in the pamphlet WILLIS Bros. and Garden gee! 
= | (send Stamp), obtainable from the SECRETARY, 35, (HARPENDEN, LTD.)  HARPENDER, 





NTE ALEXANDRA RD., West KENSINGTON, W.14. 


~ 





ESTABLISHED 1841 











No. 1906. Von. LXXIV. {stus} 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland or Foreign 30/- per annum, post free. 
Postal Address :—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1923. 


Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, Rand, London.” 


Registered as a Newspaper. 


Price Gd. 


Post FREE 7d. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 





XL-ALL NICOTINE LIQUID INSECTICIDE. 
TEIS has been the best preparation ọn the 


market for syringing and spraying for the past 
twenty-five peers; all large growers acknowledge that 
there is nothing to equal it for Fly, Apple Sucker and 
Oaterpillars on Fruit lrees, INSECTS or no INSECTS, 
epray your Apple Trees, Cherries, Bush Fruits, eto., 
immediately the Fruit is set, using one to thirty-five 
41 to 35) parts of water. This spraying, the most im- 
portant of the Season, will pay Growers over and over 
again. Be ready ! Get in a stock of XL-ALL NICOTINE 
LIQUID INSECTICIDE, from your Nurseryman, Seeds- 
man or Florist--—G. H. RICHARDS, Manufacturer of 
XL-ALL, 234, Borough High Street, London, 8.E.1. 


ERPETUAL- FLOWERING CARNATIONS 

for the greenhouse and the garden; catalogue free 

on application.—C. ENGELMANN, Carnation Grower, 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 


BARR’S SEEDS FOR JULY SOWING. 


ARDY PERENNIALS and ALPINES for 
- the FLOWER and ROCK GARDEN, and the 
most suitable VEGETABLE SEKDS ior summer 
sowing. Finest selected strains and tested growth. 
Special Lists free.-BARR & SONS, 11, 12, 13, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ATERER’S GOLD MEDAL RHODODEN- 
DRONS and AZALEAS,- Rare Hardy Shrubs, 
Alpines in' pots, Perennial Irises and Bulbs for summer 
planting. JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
LTD., -Pagsbot, Surrey; Twyford, Berks, and London. 





—_—— a ——— | 


AXTON’S STRAWBERRIES. — Catalogue 
now ready, containing “ The Duke,’ the best 
early_Strawberry yet raised. Also pot plants and open 
round runners of all the best mew varieties and old 
avourites can now be booked for early delivery, 
Catalogues gratis on application. 
LAXTON BROTHERS, BEDFORD. 


I ATAKILLA destroys Insect Pests, Cater- 

pillars, Green Fly, eto. Non-poisonous. A per- 
feot, Garden, Insecticide. Cartons to make ten gallons, 
4/-; for 50 galls.,6/-. Sold by Seedsmen, Ironmongers, 
etc. Avoid imitations.—See the name: McDOUGALL 
& ROBERTSON, LTD., Port Street, Manchester. 


[JOBBE & CO., LTD., Royal Seedsmen, 


Edinburgh.—List of Seeds for present sowing free 
on application. 


í. DUNCAN TUCKER AND SONS, 

LTD., Lawrence Roni, South Tottenham, N.15. 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses, 
‘Portable’ Bnildings, etc. 


COPY of “LAWNS AND THEIR UP- 

KEEP ” forwarded free on application to JAMES 
MacDONALD, Grass Specialist, Harpenden. 
BEGONIAS.—Strong rooted cuttings, Gloire 

de Lorraine, Turnford Hall, Rothschild, 3/- doz., 
11/- 50,- al/ 100; The King, 4/- doz., 15/. 50, 
28/6 per 100, Carriage paid for cash with order.—THE 
DORSET NURSERIES, Blandford. 








EEDS FOR SUMMER SOWING, Pedigree 


strains, Government germination, keenest prices. 
64-page Catalogue fres. Bulbs, Seeds, Ferns, Cacti, 
Gardening Books and Tools, Fertilisers, Bamboo Canes, 
Garden Sundries, eto.—ELLISON’S, West Bromwich. 





PRIVET and all hedging Plants supplied and 

planted; also Forest Trees, Shrubs’and Alpines. 
Send for list—HODSONS, LIMILED, 58, Castlegate, 
Nottingham. 


| Romay HYACINTHS, FREESIAS, POLY- 


Narcissi, Narcissi, Prepared Miniature, Pot and 
Exhibition Hyacinths, Tulips, Liliums, Gladioli, 
Crocus, and all bulbs and roots for early and 
general forcing, for bowls of fibre, outdoor 
bedding. all purposes. New CATALOGUE 
ready very shortly. A copy will be posted to 
all customers as quickly as possible. Inquiries 
for it welcomed. Copies posted free. 


J] ICKSON & ROBINSON, MANCHESTER. 
The King’s Seedsmen. , 


e 


KELWAY COLOUR BORDERS.—Exquisite 


beauty for many years without any additional 
expense or labour; Kelway’s famous: Paeonies, Del- 
phiniums, Phloxes, Pyrethrums and other choice Hard 
Perennials are included in their colour schemes, whic 
provide blooms from early spring to late autumn. 
Send the measurements of your border to KELWAY 
& SON, the Royal Horticulturists, Langport, Somerset, 








IVERS FRUIT TREES, Roses, Vines, 

Figs, Oranges and Orchard House Trees are of 
first-class. quality, and a large and select stook is 
always on,- view; inspection invited.—Price | list post 
free on application.—THOS. RIVERS & SON, LTD., 
The Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 










OUT OF STOCK! 


“cc ° ° 

Please withdraw our advertisement 
for the time being; RESULTS HAVE 
BEEN -MOST SATISFACTORY, and we 
shall have to further increase our stock 
before placing another advertisement.” 










ANDERS, ORCHID GROWERS, 
St. Albans. 





LARGE GARDEN FERNS. 


100,00 0 30/- 100, variety; wanted, 1,000 


large Aspidistras for dividing. Catalogues free.— 
SMITH, Fernery, London, S.W 9. = 





ERNS! FERNS! !—Tree, Basket, Climbing, 


Stove, Greenhouse and Garden Ferns, Palms, 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Begonias, Gloxinias. Hydrangeas, 
Geraniums, Ericas, Lilies. Catalogues free.—SMITH, 
London Fern Nurseries, London, 8.W.9 





EEDS.—Sow in July and August our 

reliable Pedizree Seeds for early Spring use. 

Ideal cellections for Garden or Allotment of Cabbage, 

Onion, Lettuce, etz., most suitable for this purpose at 

2/6 and 5s. each. Satisfaction assured.—W. DEAL & 
SONS, Seed Growers and Experts, Kelvedon, Essex. 


HE WELSH BULB FIELDS, St. Asaph, 
havc , been awarded Silver-Gilt Medals, R.H.S., 
and Ghent, 1922. A list of the best Daffodils and 
Tulips at reasonable prices will be sent on application. 


- SUTTONS ~= 


CABBAGES. 


The best varieties for spring cutting. 


SUTTON’S HARBINGER. 


The earliest Spring Cabbage 
packet, 1/3 and 1/9. 





in cultivation. Per 


‘SUTTON’S APRIL. 


Has an unequalled reputation for freedom from 
tendency to “ bolt.” 


SUTTON’S FLOWER OF SPRING. 
The most reliable Cabbage for the general Spring 
Crop. Per packet, 1/3; ounce, 1/9. 


“ Your Harbinger and Flower of Spring Cabbages 
did extremely well this Spring I had 5,000 heads 
which I started to cut on March 24, and the crop 
wag sold before anyone else had Cabbage ready.” 
—Mr. P. H. Hartley, Moor End. 


SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen 
w READING. = 


BRITAIN’S GREAT CABBAGE 


WEBBS’ EMPEROR 


For July and August sowing. Un- 
doubtedly the earliest and best 
Spring Cabbage in cultivation. 
Immensely popular, and remark- 
ably free from any tendency to 
* bolt.” 6d, & 1 /- pkt. 1/9 per oz. 

“ T should like to testify to the excellence of your Emperor 
Cabbage : it is really a gem, fit for private gardeners or mar- 
ket growers alike, and of splendid quality.".—Mr. G. Ellwood, 
Head Gardener to W. H. Myers, Esq. 


WEBB & SONS, LTD., The King’s Seedsmen, 
STOURBRIDGE. 





pam PHCENIX CANARIENSIS, 10 ft. high, 
10 ft. 12 inches wide, 24 fronds.—MRS, A. M. 
HAYWARD, Bookham Grove, Great Bookham, Surrey. 


OUR BULB and FORCING PLANT, &c., 
CATALOGUE will be ready beginning of August. 
Send for one now, you’ll be surprised.—MORLE & 
CO., LTD., 150-156, Finvhley Road, N.W. 








ING’S ACRE STRAWBERRIES.—New and 

interesting List of all the best varieties, with cul- 
tural instructions, including all other useful Berries. Pot 
and open ground runners now being layered for earliest 
possible delivery. A useful List post free on |pplication, 
—KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD., Hereford, 





ANTED, regular supply of cut Orchid 

bloom, Cattleya and Odontoglossum principally, 
twice weekly.—Apply, ROBERT GREEN (1911), LTD., 
28, Crawford Street, London, W.1. 


li. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, July 11. 
Sale of | 


STANDARD AND PYRAMID BAYS, PALMS, ASPI- 
DISTRAS, and other decorative Plants from Belgium. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 
sell the above by auction at their 


CENTRAL SALE ROOMS, — 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C2. 
On Wednesday, July 11, at 3 o’clock. 





Catalogues on application. 





. THE BLENHEIM COLLECTION OF 
ORCHIDS. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS beg to 


announce that they have been favoured with 


instructions from His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 

-G., to dispose of a further portion of this 
well-known Collection, comprising about 1,200 Plants of 
the best varieties, including many of th finest Brasso- 
Cattleyas and Cattleya hybrids, several hundred Cypri- 
pedium insigne Sanderae, ete. 


These will be sold by auction at 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C., on 
Friday, July 13, 1923. 


Catalogues of the Auctioneers, 67 & 68, Cheapside, 
London, E.C.2. 





HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX. 


The valuable FREEHOLD MARKET NURSERY 
known as 


THE UXBRIDGE ROAD NURSERIES, 


comprising 23 Greenhouses, total length 3,141 ft., 
ground area 66,521 ft., fitted with 19.990 ft. of hot- 
water piping and heated. Good outbuildings. Total 
area about 6} ACRES. Vacant possession on comple- 
tion of the purchase. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 
sell the above by auction at 
THE MART, 155, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C., 
on Wednesday, July 18, 
at 2.30 o'clock. 
Particulars of Messrs. Stephenson, Harwood and 


Tatham, Solicitors, 16, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, and 
of the Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheapside, E.C.2. 








BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


AUBREY & CO., Nurserymen’s Agents, 96, 

Newgate Street, London, E.C.1, offer Nursery 
in famous Midlands health resort, comprising 2 acres 
and 500 ft. of glass, with first-class retail shop in 
connection Turnover £5,000 to £6,000. Experienced 
man can acquire on favourable terms. 





FLeRISTS, FRUITERERS, etc.; splendid 


business in main street, Midland town; turnover 
nearly £3,000; excellent profits; shop and house, rent 
£80; lease 16 years. Price £850, including nearly £400 
stock.—_AUBREY & CO., as above. 





A UBREY & CO. offer small Nursery, seaside 
+ town, Sussex. comprising two glasshouses (170 ft. 
run). Freehold, including stock. Only £325. 








BUSINESSES WANTED. 





END paruculars of your Nursery, Market 
K GARDEN, Florist’s or Seed Business to AUBREY 
& CO., 96, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1, who have 
numerous buyers waiting for small concerns. 


: Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
PROPERTY TO LET. 


J OXPON, N.—Small Nursery to let, £50 p.a. ; 
_ growing concern; 100 ft. of glass; | well stocked ; 
ingoings, £250.—GROVE, Box 14, 5, Tavistock Street, 


JULY 7, 1923. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


[RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 
- Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose Stakes, 
and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of Every 
description; send for illustrated oatalogue. Also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask for separate 
lists.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich 


Bigs’ BATHS, Sundials, Vases, Statuary, 


Birds’ Nesting Boxes, etc.—Catalozue (No. 3) 
free.—MOORTON, 60, Buckingham Palace Road, §.W.1. 


ROCKERY (Westmorland).—Waterworn Lime- 

stone for sale, in 6-ton lots and upwards; any 
quantity.—For prices, etc., write JOHN WARDLEY 
& SONS, Slack Head, Milnthorpe, 



























LAND OR PROPERTY 
WANTED. 


ANTED to rent, small Nursery, with cot- 
- tage; some glass; low ingoing.—WADE, Brazziers 
Lane, Winkfield Row, Bracknell, Berks. 











7ANTED to rent, private Gardens with a. 

good amount of Glass, suitable for Market 

Gardening.—R. B., c/o 15, Rocklands Avenue, Bebing- 
ton, Cheshire. 





QGEWAGE DISPOSAL for country houses, fac- 
tories, Farms, etc.; no emptying of cesspools; no 
solids; no open filter beds; everything underground and 
automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable.-—WILLIAM 
BEATTIRF, 9, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 








PARTNERSHIPS, FINANCIAL, 








ac Q TONE PAVING—Crazy and Rectangular 
T York Garden Pavings, Copings, Steps, etoc., Grit 
and other Rocks for Roo Gardens; Flat Stone 
(COMPAN IES FORMED; Businesses ‘‘ Con- faves Se a sates ajek papri 
verted.” Quick, efficient service by Registration : . : 
Experts, ‘lerms moderate. Estimates free.—ALFRED Lo te ae & SONS, 
H. ATKINS, LTD., 27, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 9 VRSLOgR gham. 


Established 1890. 








—— me- n 








Hor - WATER BOILERS, second-hand, 


guaranteed, largest stock in the country; pipes, 
fittings, glasshouses, or materials for same, new or 
used; thousands of Corr. Sheets from £8 15s. ton. 
All sizes Timber, Tanks, Norwood Fullway Standpipe 
Valves, best on the market; Wire Netting, Rails, Tip- 
wagons; Huts, all sizes. from £35 for 66 ft. x 20 ft., 
where standing, near Frimley; dismantling and re- 
erection low price; Nissen Bow, ‘ents and Speaker 
Huts. Lists free. Inspection invited.—C. A. CHRIS- 
TIANSEN, Norwood Green, Southall, W. 


BUSINESS CARDS. 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS, HORTICULTURAL 
MARKET GARDEN AND ESTATE AUCTIONEERS AND 
VALUERS, 67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.O., and at 
Leytonstone, E. Monthly Horticultural Register had 
on application. 


S CLEMENTS & CO. — Horticultural 

è Buildings, Garden Frames, Pit Lights, eto. 
Portable buildings and joinery made to order.—24, 
Dowsett Road, Tottenham, N.17. 











EAUTIFUL PURE OAK LEAF-MOULD, 

splendid Surrey Loam, coarse Sand or Peat. 

Trial bags, 3/- each. Really good.—MISS HERBERT, 
Soil Specialist, Holly Lodge, Bomford. 











EXHIBITIONS. 


LEAGRAVE, BEDS. 
FLOWER SHOW, 
£350 IN PRIZES. 


SUBSTANTIAL PRIZES FOR 


TRADE DISPLAYS 
OF ROSES, GARDEN FLOWERS, Etc. 


JF 7BROUS ORCHID LOAM, Turves for Lawns, 

Gravel for all purposes, hard binding for paths 
and roads, washed for conorete; also sharp Building 
Sand. Low prices dn rail, — A. GENTLE, Church 
Crescent, St. Albans. 








EAT MOULD, for Rhododendron and 


Nursery work, 5/- bag, 25/- ton, in truckloads, 
on rail_—WALKER, Pinewoods, Camberley. 


GRAVEL, red binding, for paths; grey gravel 
and grit for concrete, 10/- ton, in trucks, Cam- 
berley—_WALKER, Pinewoods, Camberley, Surrey. 











ARDEN NETTING, best small mesh, 

tanned, 25 x 4 yds. 6/-, or 8 yds. 12/-, carriage 
sid. Also Tennis Boundary Nettingz—STRAWBERRY 
ETTING CO., 5, Suffolk ‘Terrace, Lowestoft. 


170 Classes open to Gardeners, 
Amateurs, etc. 
£5 for Collection of Vegetables. 


Schedules from :—F. Hudson, Hon. Sec., Leagrave, 


Exhibits collected from station free of charge upon request 
to Secretary. 


LASSHOUSES, Boilers, Pipes, Garden 
Lights; any quantity wanted, for cash.—LUX, 
Box 50, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


THE ANNUAL SHOW 


OF THE 


HEREFORD AND WEST OF ENGLAND 
ROSE SOCIETY 


at Hereford, on Wednesday, July 18, 1923. 


ROSES, SWEET PEAS, ANNUALS, 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


Valuable Prizes for Nurserymen. 





WELVE Volumes of ‘‘ NICHOLSON’S 

DICTIONARY OF GARDENING,” almost new; 
£3 10s. or best offers.—COOK, 33a, Prince’s Avenue, 
Hull. 


Messrs. JOHNSON & HEWITT 


Horticultural Auctioneers and Valuers, 


Wandsworth Common Station, S.W.12 
and Sunbury-on-Thames, 


Telephones - Battersea 1022 and Sanbary 26 


Auction Sales conducted of Nursery 
Stock and Valuations made. 


STOVE & GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


Aralias, Crotons, Caladiums, Draceenas, etc., all 
kinds of Foliage, Flowering and Climbing Plants. 


The largest and most complete collection in the Trade. ` 





Apply to:— 
The REV. C. H. STOKER, Brinsop Vicarage, 
Hereford, the Hon. Sec. , for the Schedule of Prizes. 











PLANTS, &c. FOR SALE. 
RIMULAS! PRIMULAS!! PRIMULAS!!! 





Sinensis, Stellata, Malacoides, Cinerarias, US d 
Obconicas, Calceolarias. List of unequalled varieties L. R. R SELL, Lt e9 
free. With balls of soil, 20/- 100, 3/2 doz. Carriage 


an ban Oe ea 


paid.—_STEVENS, Nurseries, Dalton Road, Coventry. 


RICHMOND NURSERIES. SURREY. 


JULY 7, 1923. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED Cont. from p.itt 
EAD WORKING GARDENER requires 


situation; life experience in all branches, Inside 
and Out, gained in first-class establishments; age 38; 
married (one boy), 7 years; excellent referenoes.—C. 
MEARS, Langford Hall Gardens, Newark, Notts, 


MB. G. SCRAGG, Oldlands Hall, Uckfield, 
Sussex, wishes to highly recommend his Generel 
Foreman, J. COTTRELL, as HEAD WORKING of four 
or five; life experience gained in first-class establish- 
ments; excellent references; age 3k; married when 
suited. 


M. NAYLOR, Esq., very highly recom- 

© mends his General Foreman as GARDENER 

(Hiap WoRxING) of several; life experience in all 

branches in gentlemen’s gardens; excellent testi- 

monials; age 33; married (no family). — CARTER, 
Leighton Hall Gardens, Welshpool. 


IR CYRIL BUTLER, Bourton 
Shrivenham, wishes to highly recommend G. 
TYLER as HEAD WORKING GARDENER; age 4; 
married (three children); fourteen years’ experience 
as Head (eight years at Bourton); reliable and hard- 
working.—G@. TYLER, 10, Sheldon Road, Chippenham. 
eee Or cr 


ARDENER (Heap Workinc).—Lord Aling- 
ton wishes to recommend his GENERAL FORE- 
MAN as above; life experience in all branches; Inside 
and Out; age 40; married.—C. SPRACKLING, Criche? 
Gardens, Wimborne. 


—$—$— eee 
GARDENER (Heap Worxrna); 37; married 

(two children, 11 and 34); life: experience; five 
years HEAD, Inside and Out, small establishment; 
reference present employer.—_QUARTERMAN, Yatten- 
don Court Gardens, Berkshire, 


GARDENER (Heap WORKING); good all-round 

man; 34 years in last situation; good references; 
married; age 47.—E. ROBINSON, 4, Redford Gardens, 
Kensington. 


ADY would personally recommend her 
HEAD WORKING GARDENER; thorough prac- 
tioal, all-round man of highest integrity; specially 
Vines, Peavhes, Rock and Crazy Work; over seven 
years, here.-FULLER, Old Rectory Lodge, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W,19. 


I a eh ee 
(GARDENER (Heap WorkinG) where two or 


mor: are kept; exeyptional references; fifteen 
years’ expericnce, gained in up-to-date private gar- 
dens; speciality, Vines, Carnationa, Chrysanthemums; 
general, Herbaceous Borders, Roses, Fruit, Vezetables, 
etc. Please state full particulars, wages, with house 
and usual allowances, to J. SPEAKE, The Gardens, 
Caldy Manor, West Kirby, Cheshire. 


(GARDENER (Hean WORKING); twenty-nine 
a years’ all-round experience, Inside and Out; nine 
years Gardener to Col. Egerton, Dorchester; good 
references; disengaged.—_SEWERY, 21, Pelham Road, 
Gosport, Hants. 


Paet i E N  - 
ARDENER (HEAD Workrna) life experi- 
ence in all branches, gained in large establish- 
ments, Inside and Out, including Orohids; excellent 
refs.; also Kew Certificate; age 32 years; married.— 
B. E. W., Box 13, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C.2. 
WEL ‘any lady or gentleman requiring 

services of a highly-trained and most trust- 
worthy HEAD WORKING GARDENER (age 38) please 
communicate with CANON A. W. BALLAOHEY, Algar- 
kirk Hall, Boston, Lincs? 


Pihet E 
ENTLEMAN personally recommends HEAD 
WORKING GARDENER; life experience, Inside 
and Outside; good references, age 33; married.— 
SMITH, 'o/o:7, Park Street, near St. Albans, Herts.: 


( NARDENER (Heap WORKING); thoroughly 

qualified for large gentleman’s establishment.— 
Apply, competent, Box 7, 5, Tavistook Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


GARDENER (Heap Work:na); life experi- 
ence in all branches, Inside and Out; excellent 


references; age 32.—D. W. HARMER, 1, Milton Cot- 
tages, Walton-on-the-Hill, Tadworth. 


ARDENER (Heap WorkKInN@Q) ; life experience 
Inside and Out; seven years Head: excellent refer- 
ences for ability and character, present and past 
situations; married (one child), — WARD, Manor 
Gardens, Tendring, Clacton-on-Sea 


re 


(GARDENER (Heap Workrn@) ; life experience 


all branches; marricd; age 32; good refs.—W. 
SER The Gardens, Gopsall, Atherstone, Leicester. 
shire. 





eee 
(GARDENER (HEAD Work1n@); life experi- 


.,, ence Inside and Out; age 36; good references; one 
child.—SPELLER, Gardens, Crown Lane End, Streat- 
bam, 8.W.16. 


IN ENTI CA AS LOL ST 
(GENTLEMAN highly recommends his HEAD 
A WORKING GARDENER; capable, efficient all 


branches, land and stock.-GARDENER, Upper Gatton 
Park. Reigate, Surrey. 


(GARDENER (Heap Worxrnc) ; thoroughly ex- ` 


perienced in the cultivaticn of Fruit, Flowers 
and vegetables, Inside and Out; twelve years’ referenco; 
age 35; married.—DAUBENEY, Hawley, Tuesley Lane, 
Godmalming, Surrey. 


House, . 


HEAP WORKING GARDENER, near Lon- 
don, seeks situation; thoroughly experienced all. 
branches; excellent references; married; age 38.— 
W. 7 A., Box 8, 5, lavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


W.C 

(GARDENER (Hean Workina). — Thomas 
x Butoher, The Nurseries, South Norwood, has con- 

fidence in recommending a partioularly hard-working, 

clever GROWER, who is desirous of making a change 

shortly; married (no family) and understands stock 


and Poultry. 

(J ARDENER (e WORKING) or SINGLE- 
X HANDED, wi help; life experience gained in 
good estabiishments; Inside and Out; age 40; married 
(no family).—WILSON, Brandshatch, Fawkham, Kent. 


a EAE 
ARDENER, age 34, as Heap WOREING or 
SINGLE HANDED; life experience in all branches; 

married (one child); knowledge of cars; highly recom- 

mended.—J. LAWSON, Whitchurch, Oxon.: 


ee ee a UŘ 
JẸ XEERIENCED all-round Gardener seeks 
situation, HEAD WORKING or good SINGLE- 
HANDED; married; age 42.—GARDENER, Stoke Court, 
Greete. Tenbury. Worocesterphire. 


G ARDENER (Second, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 
W wise); lifo experience; age 35; single; good refer- 
ences.—DA VIS, Worth, Wookey, Wells, Somerset. 


GLARDENEE requires situation, SINGLE-HANDED | 


or UNDER; 
Pleasure Grounds; 
Farm Road, N.W.1. 


THE late Lord lLatymer’s Gardener re- 


quires situation; very capable, conscientious 
man; excellent references; if desired wife would help 
(excellent cook).—P. G., at Scripps’s, South Molton 
Street, W. 


(GARDENER ; dife experience all . branches; 
age 44; married (girl, 12); good references; dis- 

engaged --A. GOLDER, Finmere, Buckingham - | 

Pa AIEEE ee RA REE A ely RE REE 
ARDENER; thoroughly experienced; wife 
poultry or dairy; good references; age 42; cot- 


experienced Kitchen Garden and 
ell Outside.—A, VALE, 37; Chalk. 








tage.—IRONS, 21, Fairfield East, Kingston-on-Thames. | 


ee ge Ol eee ee 

ARDENER (ex-service), middle-aged, strong 

and willing; Fruit, Flowers, Vegetables, poultry, 

pigs and bees; two years last place; excellent refs.— 

E. H., Box 48, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 


GARDENER (Szconp) seeks situation, Inside 


or Inside and Out; life experience; age 35; 
married (one child, age 6); disengaged when suited; 
good references from present and previous employers. 
—J. W. C., Box 12, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 


ARDENER (29) seeks situation, with 

` cottage, as SECOND of four or five, or under 
experienced Inside and Out; highly recommended; 
married when euited.—WYMAN, 7, Raglan Road, Brom- 
ley, Kent. 


a SS 
OUNG MAN seeks situation as UNDER or 
* SECOND, experienced: single; age 23; references ; 
disengaged; state wages.—_BROTHERIDGE, 
bourne, Worcestershire: 


ARDENER (ex-Service, single, PLEASURE 
- GROUNDS); experienced motor mower, able take 
duty; bothy; country; seven years’ experience.— 
wee C., Box’ 6, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


ARDENER (Kirchrn, PLEASURE GROUNDS or 
SINGLE-HANDED) ; life experience; age 45; married 
(no family).—RANGER, Riverhill Cottages, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 
JMOREMAN (PLEASURE GROUNDS); age 28; 
experienced in Lawns, Roses and Herbaceous 


Borders; alao motor mower; 
CHILD, The Bothy, The Priory, Mill Hill, N.W.7.` 


AN, age 29, seeks situation in Kitchen 


Honey- 


Garden or Pleasure Grounds; able to take duty; | 


Sood references. — 'I. BOULTON, Boconnoo Gardens, 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


——— 
R. A. R: RIX can with confidence recom- 
mend T. FOX as KITOHEN GARDEN, or 
PLEASURE GROUNDSMAN;; used to scythe and mctor 
mowing machine.—A. R. RIX, The Gardens, Stansted 
Park, Emsworth. 


X-SERVICE MAN seeks situation, GROOM- 

GARDENER; willing to clean car and be useful; 

excellent references; age 43; married (fwo boys).— 
SMITH, Loughboro’ Road, East Leake, Loughboro’. 


ee ee ee 
LESDING HAND in Kitchen Garden, or Out- 

sido JOURNEYMAN; age 22; eight years’ ex- 
perience; good refs.; bothy. Please state wages.— 
Bee Langham Cott., Banstead Road, Ewell, 
urrey. oe 


i Sk a ae Oe eT 

OURNEYMAN, age 20; Kitchen or Pleasure 
e Grounds; four years’ good refs.; bothy preferred. 
—B. ETHERIDGE, 5, Holbrook, 


Ipswich. 


Council Cottages, 





excellent refs.—GOOD- . 


JOURNEYMAN (26, Instr) seeks situation; 
e. good experience and references; Home Counties 
preferred; at liberty July 17.—Apply, stating wages, 
to HEASOM, Croft House Gardens, Pangbourne, Berks. 


THE Countess of Longford will recommend 
T. ADAMS as JOURNEYMAN (INstps), with 
bothy; age 193; five and a half years Inside 
and Out.—Apply, T. ADAMS, North Aston Gardens, 
Deddington, Oxon. : 











TRADE. 





ANAGER-FOREMAN, thoroughly qualified ; 

accustomed to managing large quantities of glass 
and producing everything required for up-to-date Nur- 
series; good references.—A. LAWRENCE, 83, Warwiok 
Avenue, London, W.9. 


AEE APNE oe ee 
JYOREMAN GROWER (full charge small Nur- 


sery); Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Ferns, Bedding 
Stuff, etc.; London, provincial references; own repairs 
throughout; married, acoommodation.—PRESTON, 7, 
Nursery Cottages, Nettleham Road, Lincoln. 


ss A cee sca aed 
(GZ ROWER seeks situation; aged 38; married; 


Tomatoes, Cucumbers and general Nursery stock; 
good refs —Walker, Carr House, Overton, Lancaster. 


Se SR i aI CR eR ta eae tak A 
YOUNG MAN (22) seeks situation (Inside); 

™ ` experienced . Cuoumbers, Tomatoes, _Ohrysanthe- 
mums, Carnations, etc.; would assist with ‘office work: 
concientious worker. -G. M. B., Box 11, .5,. Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.32. l 


H ANDPYMAN » repairs, glazing, rebuilding, 
painting.—J.. COWLIN, 72, Shacklegate Road, 
Teddington, Middlesex. oo 





The Gardeners? Chronicle 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 








Advertisements intended for insertion in the next issue 
MUST reach THE PUBLISHER not later than 





AY, 5 p.m. 
Ordinary Facing matter 
positions. or back cover. 
Page — aae £12 0 0 ...... £15 0 0 
ġ-Page ............6.. 6 0 0 ...... 710 0 
4-Page ............... $00 ...... 3 15 0 
Column ............... 400 ....... 56 0 0 
4-Column ............ 2 00 2 10 0 
Small Advertisements, including Situations 
Vacant, ordinary position, payable in advance :— 
First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words) 4 0 
Per line or part line (up to 8 words) after 1 0 
DISPLAYED. 
Per inch, single column ............... 8° 0 
Per inch, across 2 columns ........ ie 16 0 
Per inch, across 3 columns ........... . £1 4 0 
FRONT PAGE (no display allowed). 
Per line space (headline counted as 
two lines)... EEOAE 2 0 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


First 3 lines (not exceeding 20 words), 2/-, and 6d. 
for every additional 8 words or portion thereof. 


(Advertisements at this Special Rate are only 
accepted direct from Gardeners, etc.) 
(Payable in advance.) 


DISCOUNTS, &c. 


On front page advertisements no discounts are allowed. 
On a serios of other advertisements, if ordered in 
advance, they are allowed as follows :— 

For three insertions, 5%; thirteen, 10%; twenty-six, 
15% ; fifty-two, 20%. 

series must be arranged to attain completion 
within twelve months. i 

Advertisers may have replies to their advertisements 
addressed to GABDENERS’ CHRONICLE Office. 

A fee of ls. is’ charged for this service, and 
initials, Box number and our own address must 
also be included in the number of words paid for. 

Cheques and Postal Orders are to be made payable 
to GaRDENEES’ CHRONICLE, LTD., and crossed “ & Co.” 

5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.0.2. 
Telegrams: “ Gardohron, Telephoae : 

Rand, London.’’ Gerrard 1548. 
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7 y eT T| NOW 18 THE TIME t 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS | |= el) GREENHOUSE SHADING, 


AND 


i A e= Se. ae PLANT FRAMES, 
HEATING ENGINEERS. mee | KSSE T aor A GARDEN SEATS, 
DARLINGTON E REPAIRS & REPAINTING, 
E 


PRS Particulars and pri li 
LONDON OFFICE; 2m culars and prices on application. 
Albert Mansions, Victoria St., S.W.1. p% . UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL :— 


“I would like to say that I am very 
satisfied with the work which you have 








We invite enquiries for Conservatories, or 





Growing Houses, fully equipped, KRA GEES Z ig = — ‘ae bre done for me, and I compliment yon on 
BEST VALUE AT LOWEST PRICES - , — being able to get such good men to ca 
WOOD LATH BLINDS are the most out your work ror yon.” 
Catalogues, Plans and Estimates Free. durable and neatest outside shading. 
‘/BSCRIF 
sgal Addi 





iL A 
BEESTON, NOTTS. a 


Have been building Greenhouses from 1841 to 
1923, a record of 82 years of sound construction. 


GOOD Greenhouses last—others do not. 


The ROBIN HOOD BOILER pen 
reduces the fuel bill and saves labour, 


Estimates on application Free. 








Telephone: 
CARTER & HOWARD Se 
Aas RA = 5 p 5 ; $ Y Se Oe T nd leg H y i 7 ag ~ i 


Horticultural Builders & Heating Engineers, 
Please Note —> KINGSTON ROAD, 


New Address RAYNES PARK, 
For LONDON, S.W.20. 
DRAWINGS. embodying expert planning, | CONSERVATORIES, 


SPECIFICATIONS, detailing genuine materials and 
skilled euharauelin, PLANT HOUSES, 
ESTIMATES, giving lowest prices consistent with VINERIES, 
above conditions, GARDEN FRAMES. 
write to above address. 


Interviews and Surveys by appointment, Competitive Estimates tor 


All Buildings erected complete with Brickwork REPAINTING with genuine 


and Heating Apparatus in any part of the country. WHITE LEAD PAINT. 
ESTABLISHED 1909. Mixed on the Job. 


See 
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| 1. That the work will be well done. available for you. 
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i '—When considering the pur- 
XL ALL * chase of a dressing for dor- 
mant fruit trees and bushes please remember the 
merits of XL ALL WINTER WASH. It thoroughly 
cleanses and prepares the trees and bushes for a clean, 
healthy start in the Spring, greatly minimising an 
early attack of insects. For American Blight, use 
it as soon as possible after the leaves have fallen. 
XL ALL LIQUID NICOTINE INSECTICIDE provides 
the finest dressing for Vines, Figs, Peach Trees, and 
Plants. There’s nothing equal to it for Mealy Bug, 
Seale. Thrip, etc. XL ALL NICOTINE VAPORISING 
FUMIGATOR, either in Liquid or Cake, is still unsur- 
passed. Please order from your Nurseryman, Seedsman 
or Florist.—Manufacturers: G. H. RICHARDS LTD., 
234, Borough High Street. London, 8.E.1. 





CARNATIONS 
catalogue 
Carnation 


ERPETUAL-FLOWERING 

for the greenhouse and the garden; 

free on application—C. ENGELMANN, 
Grower, Saffron Walden, Essex. 








Bakes SPECIAL OFFER of SURPLUS 
SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS—Daflodils, Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Snowdrops, etc. All selected 


bulbs in fine condition at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. List on application. 


| eerie SURPLUS HARDY PLANTS 
for Flower Border and Rock Garden, including 
fine selections of Irises, Michaelmas Daisies, Aubrietias, 
Helianthemums, etc., etc. List on application.— 
BARR & SONS, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








in 








\ ATERER’S Gold Medal Rhododendrons, 

Azaleas and Roses,- rare Hardy Shrubs, Fruit 
Trees, Berries, etc., Alpine and Perennial Plants, 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Scotch grown Seed 
Potatoes. Catalogue free—JOHN WATERER, SONS & 
CRISP, LIMITED, Twyford, Berks: Bagshot, Surrey: 
and London. 





ORBBIE’S 1924 CATALOGUE and GUIDE 

TO GARDENING: ake: over 160 illustrations. 

Send to-day mentioning ‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle ” and 

you shall have a Free Copy per return post.—DOBBIE 
& CO., LTD., Seedsmen to H.M. The King, Edinburgh. 


AXTON’S FRUIT TREES, Strawberries 
4 and Small Fruits, including many fine novelties for 
1923. Our trees are exceptionally fine this season. 


Catalogues gratis. Full cultural instructions for 2d. 
postage -—LAXTON BROTHERS, Bedford. 








AMES GRAY, LTD., Builders of Conserva- 
e atories, Greenhouses, etc., and Heating Engineers, 
209, Danvers Street. Chelsea, London, S.W.3. Wire: 
GRAY, Kensington 90, Telephones: Kensington 90 & 91. 





Bs — CARNATIONS — ROSES — AND 

PAEONIES.—New Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
full cultural notes of the best and standard varieties, 
is now ready, and will be sent post free on appli- 
cation.—Dept A.. R. H. BATH, LTD., The Floral 
Farms, Wisbech. 





YHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Our 
Catalogue of nearly 9800 varieties, including 
splendid novelties for 1924 (also new Dahlias, Pelar- 
goniums, etc.) is now ready. Post free.—J. W. COLE 
& SON, Westwood Nurseries, Peterborough. 





YYDENHAM’S EARLY 

bJ CHRYSANTHEMUMS are still 
procurable. List on application. 12 finest 4-; 25 
8-: 50 in 25 pairs, 15/-: 100 in 50 pairs, 27/6. 
All carriage paid; satisfaction guaranteed.—WILLIAM 
SYDENHAM, Melbourne, Derby. 


FLOWERING 


as good as any 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1923. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Inland or Foreign 30|- per annum, post free. 
Postal Address—5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





TI\HE POSSIBILITIES of VEGETABLE 
CULTURE is made very evident in our new 
SEED, CATALOGUE. For example: a photo- 
graph is reproduced (actual size) of a Bean of 
{our ‘‘Colossal’’ Runner nearly 19 inches long: 
a beautiful and model bulb of our ‘ Premier” 
Onion below actual size. For the first time we 
illustrate a bulb of our ‘Royal Keeper,” a 
[remarkable keeping and cropping Onion, also a 
‘bulb of the true type of Cocoa-Nut which we 
have been selecting for many years. On the 

eixa | front of this Catalogue is shown, from a photo- 
graph sent by one of our customers, a bed of 
our “Premier” onion in extent and of a quality 
Lrarely, if ever, seen in combination. “ Premier ” 
i Onion, so well known, is the standard of excell- 
[ence of all our vegetables. This Catalogue is 
quite free. 

TI ESN & ROBINSON, MANCHESTER. 


The King’s Seedsmen. 


el 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT A 
ELWAY COLOUR BORDER, to include 


our world-renowned specialities—Paeonies, Del- 
hiniums, Pyrethrums, Gaillardias, Phloxes, etc., etc. 
rders of any kind can be arranged. Write us with 
your ideas and we will quote. Please give this 
attention now.—KELWAY & SON, The Royal Horti- 
culturists, Langport, Somerset. 








CHRISTMAS. 


The Christmas season is: often considered 
in the light of a breathing space, for business 
man and craftsman alike ; yet even at this 
festive time there is work waiting to be 
done. In the case of the advertiser, the 
New Year's campaign has to be planned, 
new and improved copy and. blocks pre- 
pared, spaces taken in the best journals, 
and appropriations assigned. Unless this 
is done in good time, others are beforehand, 
the best spaces are taken, and the cream 
of the New Year market skimmed. In 
advertising, as in most things, timely 
preparation reaps a rich reward. 





IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


Now 


KELWAY’S 
PAEONIES & DELPHINIUMS. 
DOZEN. | DOZEN. 
CO Re ii 100/- | Com, “P” oe . 80/- 
| We. Nadia merrer 80/- CON Se a 50/- 
Coll? De nia 50/- Col ADTA iias 40/- 
COl SO aiies 36/- Coll- OA Kasperi 30/- 
Col -EBYS aiiis 27/- COUE BT iea 24/- 
Call, "A azrin 16/- COU “ASS | aans 16/- 





All improved named varieties. 
to flower next year. 


KELWAY & SON, LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 


ieee ete. 


Fine, strong plants, 





ORCHID 
St. Albans. 


GROWERS, 


Telegraphic Address—“ Gardchron, 


Registered as a Newspaper. 


Price 6d. 


POST FREE 7d. 


Entered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
Rand, London.” 


Telephone—Gerrard 1543. 


0 


SUTTON'S 
VEGETABLE SEEDS - 


By constant selection and re-selection, 
year by year, our choice strains are 
maintained at their highest standard 
of excellence. 


SEE #OUR SPECIALITIES on page iv. 


SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen 
= READING. w] 


TM. DUNCAN TUCKER AND’ SONS, 

LTD., Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, N.15, 

Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach-houses 
Portable Buildings, etc. 


ELLS’ CHRYSANTHEMUM 
LOGUE now ready. 
W. WELLS & 


CATA- 
Post free on application. 
CO., Merstham, Surrey. 


END for H. J. JONES’ CATALOGUE 

if you want the. best Gold Medal Chrysanthemums, 

Hydrangeas, Montbretias, Michaelmas Daisies, Hardy 

Phlox, etc.: free on application; also H. J. JONES’ 

CHRYSANTHEMUM GUIDE: 17th edition; 135th 

Thousand ; t free 13.—RYECROFT NURSERIES 
Lewisham, S.E. 13. 


HOICE ALPINES. A 
good things to offer. Send for fully descriptive 
catalogue containing much information about soil 
and suitable peers for planting. 
Special offer of Androsace (Rock Jasmine). 
Three varieties for 2/6. Carriage paid. 
Pleased to book for delivery now or later. 


large stock of 





Further offers of other species in preceding and 
succeeding issues. 
THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LTD., 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 
ARGE LIME TREES, some extra size 


trees, also fine stock of Roses, Fruit Trees, Privet 
—STUART LOW CO., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlx. 





ACKENZIE & MONCUR, LIMITED, 
Hothouse Builders and Heating Engineers, Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and age bs By Appointment to 
ai the King. London Office: 8, Camden Road, 





Fo RS NEW ILLUSTRATE 
GARDEN SEED GUIDE and CATALOGUE for 
1924 is NOW READY, and a copy will be sent post free 
to any address on receipt of postcard. 
Write at once to 
FIDLER & SONS, 
Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, READING. 


A COPY of “LAWNS AND THEIR UP- 
Pa KEEP ” forwarded free on application to JAMES 
MacDONALD, Grass Specialist, Harpenden. 


A PRICOTS.—Perfectly trained trees for 
ei Walls, 10/6 and 12/6 each. Also other fruits, 
ase on = errr EETAS LOW CO., Bush 
ill Park, Enfield, Middlesex. 
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SALES SY AUCTION. 








IMPORTANT TRADE SALE. 
Wednesday next, January 2nd. 


At 11 o'clock. 


Quantities of Hyacinths, Narcissus, early and late- 


flowering Tulips, Crocus, English and Spanish Iris, 
Snowdrops, etec., etc. 
At 1 o'clock. 


Consignments of English and Dutch ROSES, includin 
many new varieties, FRUIT TREES, Azaleas an 
Rhododendrons. Herbaceous and Rock Plants. Orna- 
mental Trees and Flowering Shrubs. 


At 3.30 o'clock. 


100 CASES OF DUTCH BULBS, 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, SPIR-EAS, 
Hardy Lilies, Dielytras, Deutzias, &c. 


At 5.0 o'clock. 
BAY TREES, PALMS, ASPIDISTRAS, MYRTLES, 
AZALEAS, etc., from elgium. 
ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 
sell the above by auction at their 
CENTRAL SALE ROOMS, 
67 & 68, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
on Wednesday next, January 2nd 
Catalogues on application. 





PROPERTY TO LET. 


HATCHFORD PARK KITCHEN GARDENS, 
COBHAM, SURREY 


YO BE LET, as from Christmas, 1923, on 

yearly tenancy or on lease for 3 or 5 years, 

the above Gardens, with 2 cottages, bothy for 3 men, 

usual glasshouses ; ‘the whole comprising an area of 

five acres.—Particulars and order to view of LOFTS 
& WARNER, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1. 














PARTNERSHIPS, FINANGIAL, 
Cc. 


\ITUATION required as MANAGER or 
i WORKING PARTNER in up-to-date Nursery, 
Seed and Florist Business by advertiser with life 
experience of the trade, inside and out, office work, 








ete. Could invest small capital in really sound concern, 

Write full particulars—S. DEES, Box 51, 5, Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
NOTICE. 


YNRENCH RIVIERA. Flower Growers 
desire to enter into relations with Firms able to 
effect. sales of regular sendings. Write giving full 
particulars to A. B. P., Box 52, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 











_ PLANTS, &e., FOR SALE. 
\LLISON’S PEDIGREE ‘SEEDS cost no 


more to grow than ordinary strains. Prices most 
reasonable, Government Germination Guaranteed, there- 
fore grow ELLISON’S PEDIGREE SEEDS. When 
doing so you are buying from a firm Established 1890. 
Regular Exhibitor at the principal shows, 46 Gold 
medals awarded. 64 page Catalogue free. Seeds, Bulbs, 
Roses, Fruits, Fertilisers, Shallots 6d. lb. G. & A. 
Fertiliser 5/- cwt. Broad Leaf Privet 15inch. 12/- 100. 
Scotch Seed Potatoes 11/- cwt. Sweet Peas, exceptional 
value.—LE LLISON’S, Seedsman, West Bromwich. 


a 


EPHROLEPIS BASKETS; fine lot now 
ready, fully developed and well finished, 15/- an 
wn.—Apply, COLE PARK NUR 
ane, Isleworth. 





me 
25/- each; English 
SERIES, ” Mogdon 

GALE’ 'S TRANSPL ANTED PYRAMID 
i APPLES.—Large fruiting trees Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, etc. Catalogue of Fruit Trees. Roses, Hedg- 
ing Plants, Bulbs, etc., post free.—SALE & SON, 
Nurserymen, Wokingham. 


Tree, Basket, Climbing, 

Stove, Greenhouse and Garuen Ferns, Palms, 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Begonias, Glexinias, Hydrangeas, 
Geraniums, Ericas, Lilies. The New Book on Ferns 
3/6 post free. Catalogues free—SMITH, London Fern 
Nurseries, London, S.W.9. 


poo ! FERNS! !— 





` solids; no open filter beds; e 
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THE GARDENERS” CHRONICLE. 
| 'LARGE GARDEN FERNS, 
AE oar ha | 


London, S.W.9. 


SMIT ernery, 





JALMS for exhibition at Wembley.—Mag- 
nificent collection from 5 to 25 ft. in height, some 
anit exceptional specimens: English grown.—A pply. 
OBERT GREEN (1911), LTD., 28, Crawford Strat 


Baker Street, London, W. 


AY TREES, 

ficent. selection ; 
gale, in all sizes: 
ROBERT GREEN. 
London, W.1. 


JERENNIALS and Herbaceous Plants.—-- 
100 choice named plants in 50 varieties, 

2 of each, for 35/-: 50 ditto, ditto, 25 varieties, 20/-. 
Also Trees, Shrubs Evergreens, Greenhouse Plants, etc. 
Full list free, —MORLE & CO., LTD., 150-156, Finchley 


* 





satablaned: in’ tubs, magni- 

Pyramids and Standards for 
sizes and prices on application.— 
(1911), LTD., 28, Crawford Street, 











Po for forcing, inoatly 
full of buds, Azaleas, Lilacs, A 
Deutzias, Hydrangeas, Kalmias Liliums, and L. 
Valley, Magnolias, Laburnums, ~Wistarias and many 
others. Full list free —MORLE & CO., LTD., as above. 


wn in pots, 
monds, Cherries, 





prmULA obconica ee pradio: 
finest strains, bushy plants in 60's 6/-, 48’s 9/-, 
all in bud—MORLE & CO., LTD. as above. 


TEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS; 

our very select list of the best varieties only, 

now ready, sent with pleasure to any =  address.— 
MORLE & CO., LTD. as above. 


doz. 











J AVENDER, Old English and Dwarf Blue, 
21/- per 100, carriage paid ; sample doz. 4/-, 
satisfaction, guaranteed.—C ILY ERS, Hunstanton. 
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ARE PRIMULA & ALPINE SEEDS, from 
very, large collection, sold cheap. List free.—Rev. 
DERSON, Glenn Hall, Leicester. 


HODODENDRON AURICULATUM and 
other rare species and hybrids. List on appli- 
cation.—E. J. P. MAGOR, Lamellen, St. Tudy, Cornwall. 














 MISCELLAN EOUS. 
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RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 
Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose Stakes, 
and Ornamental Garden Tron and Wire "Work of every 
description; send for illustrated catalogue. Also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask for separate 
lists.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


ve eee DISPOSAL for count 
AJ tories, farms, etc.; no emptying o 








houses fac- 
cesspools ; no 
erything underground ‘and 
automatic ; a perfect fertiliser.. obtainable.—WILLIAM 
BEATTIE, 9, Lower Grosvenor Piace, Westminster. 


IRDS’ BATHS, Sundials, Vases, Statuary, 
Birds’ Nesting ‘Boxes etc Catalogue (No. > 
froe MOOETON, Buckingham I Palace Road, S.W 











TONE PAVING. = rasy and Rectangular 
York Garden Pa , Copings, Steps, etc., Grit 
and other Rocks for ock Gardens; Flat | Stone 
Rubble for “ Dry” Walls. „ Nottingham Marl. Large 
or small quantities carri paid to an 3 TD 
Station in En ooo DSON & SO LTD., 
Castlegate, Nott ngham 


\ELECTED GREY WESTMORLAND 
i= Weathered and Waterworn Mountain Limestone 
Rockery. The finest Rockery Stone; also York Stone 
Garden Paving.—HERBERT BROOK, 40, Valley Road. 
Streatham, S.W.16. and Lightcliffe, Yorkshire. 








EAT for Orchids, 10/- 

25/- ton; 4 ton lots. Loam and Leaf Mould 
12/- yard; 6 yard lots. Silver Sand 3/- cwt., 15/- ton; 
2 and 4 ton lots. C. N. Fibre 3/- bag: list free : 
on Kail or C. P. & Co—J. HANDSCOMBE, Stores, 
Feltham. 


EAT MOULD Rhododendron and 
N work, 5/- bag, 52’/- ton, in truckloads, 
on rail.—WALKER, Pinewoods, Camberley. 


per ANE i% = 5 = a E s SEE 


OAM, Peat, 
4 of well-rotted turf; 
potting and all garden 
quantities —FROGLEY & 


sack; Peat Mould 








for 





very fibrous; a large heap 
excellent. for glass houses: 
purposes; in large or small 


SONS, Hoddesdon, Herts. 
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EAUTIFUL pure OAK LEAF MOULD: 

splendid Surrey Loam, coarse Sand, Peat. of 

Bulb ibre ; trial bags 3- each: really good .—MIS8 
HERBERT. Soil Ppor aN Hony Lodge, Romford. 


SELECTED CUMBERLAND TURF, inest 
h in the world; waterworn Limestone Rockery : all 
Mey tions Stone and Flags for Crazy Pa aving.— 
HAWS, LIMITED, Garden Makers for 50 years. 


i Keighley. 





NTHRACITE FOR GREENHOUSES.— 
4\ SemAnthracite, Large (registered), Smokeless, 25/6 
per ton at pit: Horticultural Semi Anthracite, 22/6 
ton, pit; SemAnthracite Cobbles, 33/6 ton, pit; 
recommended by the National Radiator Company, 
Gas, Furnace, and Foundry Coke from 30;-, works. 
Delivered ro any station on application —BUCKLE 
COLLIER . 59, Hales Cheltenham, 











FoR SALE, ‘Atco: N Motor Mowing Machine, 
24-inch, good running order; two-and-a-half 
season's work ; owner getting larger machine. 
offers 9— Address, Mr. JENKINS, Kingston Maurward, 
Dorchester, Dorset. 
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ontsch-Boiler : 


The most economical Boiler 
for heating Greenhouses. 
Suitable for any class of fuel. 


I 
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HONTSCH & Co. 


DRESDEN-NIEDERSEDLITZ, 
GERMANY. 


HI 


i 
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Representatires wanted in all places. 
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CLIMBING PLANTS. 


By W. WATSON. 


HIS volume, one of the best in the ever- 
popular “ Present Day Gardening” 
series, is now again available, after 

having been out of print for some time. The 
price is 5s., or 5s. 6d. post free, and the 
volume, with its eight lovely coloured plates 
and meny other illustrations, would m ake an 
ideal gift to anyone interested in gardening 


To be obtained from :— 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd.. 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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DECEMBER 29, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Twenty words (or three lines including headline) 

4s., and 1s. for every succeeding eight words (or 

line or portion thereof). Fee for having replies 
addressed to this office, 18. 





Advertisers desiring their Advertisements 
repeated must give full particulars, 
otherwise no notice can be taken of their 
communications. Name and address alone 
are insufficient. 


Gardeners writing to Advertisers of- Vacant 
Situati ns are recommended to send them 
copies of testimonials only, retaining the 
originals. To part. with original documents 
means to run a great risk of their being 
mislaid. 


W hen addressing Box numbers, it is essential 
to gwe the initials or pseudonym, as well 
as the correct number of the box. 








PRIVATE. 





‘Ga any Gentleman or Head Gardener of 
/ large establishment recommend experienced HEAD- 
WORKING GARDENER, with good knowledge of 
flowers, fruit, vegetables ? Prefer one aged 35-45, 
married, with no family. Must board lodge two lads. 
Four-bedroom cottage, vegetables, wood provided. 
Wages £2—Apply CAPT. LANDALE, Ewell Manor, 
West Farleigh, near Maidstone, Kent. 








W ANTED, GARDENER (New Year), 

SINGLE-HANDED, with occasional help. Lawn, 
fruit, vegetables (Exhibition Chrysanthemums employer 
grows). If man and wife, no children; could have fur- 
nished rooms in house, wife cook or assist. (Leicester.) 
State particulars and wages, J. H. G., Box 41, 5 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








\ YJANTED, FOREMAN (INSIDE), good 

general knowledge and gardener’s recommenda- 
tion required. 40/-, bothy and usual allowances.— 
Particulars to H. J., Box 50, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 











pa (INSIDE), married man ; preference 
given to a man who would lodge one or two 
journeymen.—Full particulars to B. W., 
avistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Box 40, 5 


TANTED, FOREMAN (INSIDE), with good 
all-round experience in plant houses; no 


bothy. Apply with full. particulars and copies of 
testimonials, W. G. BAKER, Botanic Garden, Oxford. 





Wa FOREMAN (InsIpeg), thoroughly 
experienced in fruit, plants, especially carna- 
state wages with bothy, ete.—G. 
Didlington Hall Gardens, Brandon, 


tions. Please 
PERRYMAN, 
Suffolk. 


pee (INSIDE), married man, prefer- 
ence given to man who would lodge one or two 
Journeymen, Full particulars to B. W., Box 1, 5. 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 





Koes GARDENER, wanted experi- 


enced man, married, capable of producing A 
continuous supply of vegetables of highest quality. 
Cottage found. References and wages required, to 


HEAD GARDENER, Wittington, Marlow. 


WANTEN, UNDER GARDENER, Inside 


and Out, near Slough. Cottage provided. Suit 


married man with one or two children. State wages.— 
T. H., Box 53, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 





y TANTED JOURNEYMAN for Fruit and 

Plant Houses, must be willing and energetic ; 
wages 35;-, bothy, duty 
Place Gardens, Alton. 


attendance, 4/-.--Froyle 





VAN Head Gardener confidentially 

/ recommend a strong, hardworking, keen and 
reliable JOURNEYMAN, with some experience Inside 
and Out. Please state when at liberty, wages with 
bothy, etc., provided, age. References —SHAW, Bryn- 
Lupus Gardens, Llandudno, 


any 


TANTED, MARRIED COUPLE (no 
children); wife cooking, housework; man ex- 
perienced gardener; no glass; some housework. £80, 
oe all found.—REID, 80, Scotts Lane, Shortlands, 
ent, 

















TRADE. 

GARDENERS WANTED FOR CANADA, 
NE PROPAGATOR of hardy fruits and 
shrubs; also one with experience with herbaceous 
plants ard little knowledge of glass. Latter to be 
returned soldier and under thirty. Scotland or North 
England men preferred. Steady employment and good 
salary. Houses available—PINE GROVE NURSERY, 
Morden, Manitoba, Canada. 


~ 


V ACANCY for PUPIL, up to date, modern 
Fruit Farm, General Nursery, glass, open-air 

pig rearing, poultry; packing, and marketing produce ; 

premium.—RYDER, Stratford-on-Avon. 


\ JANTED, an efficient CLERK, single, for 

Horticultural business in Westmorland, 
Shorthand-typist essential.—Apply, stating age, experience 
and wages required, with copies of references, to . 
Box 42, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


de Ne dies 





required for Garden, Farm 
with a knowledge of fruit 
State age, experience and 
town.— W. Box 49, 


HOPMAN 
` Seeds and Sundries, 
and floral work. 

expected, country 


trade 
salary 


5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 








Twenty words, 28., and Gd. for every succeeding 
eight words or portion thereof. (Advertisements at 
this special vate ave only accepted direct from 


gardeners and nursery employees. Fee for having 
replies addressed to this office, 18. 








MUNICIPAL AND PUBLIC. 








XOREMAN, Public Park, first-class ref- 
erences, age 34, single—J. T. A., Box 54, 5, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 





PRIVATE. 


Wet WOOD & SON, LIMITED, 
the Royal Horticulturists, have on their 
register several capable gardeners, for both 
large and small establishments, whom they can 
confidently recommend.—For full particulars apply, 
Beechwood Offices, Taplow, Bucks. 














(ee (Heap), where several kept ; 
X life experience in all branches; excellent 
references from present and revious employers ; 
disengaged when suited —MCKENZIE, Sandhurst Lodge 
Gardens, Wellington College Station, Berks. 


( YARDENER (Heap), with considerable 
X private and = commercial experience, landscape 
work, management of land, stock, and estate work, 


seeks appointment; reliable and good manager ; highest 
references; 18 years head—HENRY YOUNG, 1, Ken- 
yon Avenue, Garden Village, Wrexham. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER, practical 

life experience all branches gained in good Estab- 

lishments in England and Scotland; married; age 36, 

highly recom:nended.—J ACKSON, East Burnham Grove, 
Farnham Royal, Bucks. 


1ARDENER (HEAD WORKING), life’s 

practical experience in all branches, (Inside and 

Out), age 40, married (one child age 10).—PORTNALL, 
Cae-gallt, Glyngarth, Menai Bridge, Anglesey. 


YARDENER (Heap Working). — Lady 
X Inglefield recommends her Head Gardener, 
as above; life experience, gained in good estab- 
lishments: excellent references; age 38; married.— 
SWIFT, North Lodge, Turnditch, Derby. 
1ARDENER (Hrap WorkING), for seven 
years Gardener to the late A. K. Loyd, Esq., 
K.C., M.P., requires situation; highest references.— 
RICH, Downs House Gardens, Steventon, Berks. 





























{ARDENER (HEAD WoRrKING), where two 
or three others are kept. Life experience in all 
branches, Inside and Out, good references, married, no 
family.—ELLIS, near Earley Station, Reading. 





\ARDENER (SINGLE-HANDED or GooD 
X Secoxp):; twelve years outside experience ; excellent 
references: single; age 33.— GARDENER, 23, Abbey 
Walk, Cambridge. 


YARDENER requires situation, (SINGLE 

X HANDED), understands Inside and Out ; married, 
age 24—SYMONDS, Rose Cottage, North Street, 
Burwell, Cambs. 
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iX. 


OURNEYMAN (23), (INSIDE), fruit and plants, 


e 8 years’ experience, seeks situation; good references 








—J. MANNING, Station Road, Dullingham, New-. 
market, Cambs. 
bees MAN (18) seeks situ tion as 


IMPROVER on private Garden; 3 years experience, 
strong, willing, good education, excellent references. 
—PORER, 1, Derby Street, Marple. 








TRADE. 
HPRENANS GROWER, age 36, single, 20 


years experience in general London Market 
nursery, well up in chrysanthemums and general 
soft-wooded stuff, could do bulbs and bedding 
stuff. —A. ENDEN, 261, Main Road, Sidcup, Kent. 


ROWER of General Soft Woody Stuff, 
Raiser and Grower Ferns, Cucumbers, Tomatos, 
Chrysanthemums, age 48, single, 28 years’ experience.— 
G. SELLEN, c/o Mrs. Parr, New Cottages, Kenton, 
London. 
AN, 37, wants hard work. Nusery or 
Jobbing. Life gardener, Life abstainer. Refer- 
ences.—H. H., 5, Hillside Road, Stamford Hill, N.15. 











Directions 
in each Bag 


KIRK’S 


up to date 
Vine, Plant and Vegetable Foods (Registered) 
The Best in the Market for all purposes. 


Fine and coarse grades. All one price. Carriage paid. 
cwt. 3O/-; 4-cwt. 17/-; ewt. 9/- 


Supplied in 
two grades 


The Best in the Market for all purposes 


SS ees ’ 
ere Be yee 
SSE 


Trade Mark attached to every Bag. 





Sold by all Seedsmen. or from the sole makers : 


KIRK & CO., 40, Timber Bush, LEITH, N.B. 














NOW 
READY ! 


‘THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
Horticultural Directory 


This indispensable work is now 
ready, and can be obtained from 
the address below, price 


4/- post free. 
All orders will be dealt with in 


rotation, so those desiring a copy 
are advised to 


ORDER EARLY. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd. 


5, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


ES - 


— 
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MESSENGER & Co. LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers. 
LONDON OFFICE: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER S.W.1. 





Experience extending over more than For Heating Ranges of Glasshouses our 
Half a Century enables us to include QUORN SECTIONAL BOILER 
all that is best in the design and equip- is economical in first cost, in fixing, and 
ment of Glasshouses in fuel consumption. 

o ` Hot Water Pipes, Valves, and all Heating Acces- 
Estimates free. Interviews by appointment dodies direct och our own Foundry. 


in any part of the country. Contracts undertaken for complete Installations. 


TRY FERNS! 
PERFECT LAWNS  secerveer: IN THAT SHADED CORNER OF 


seem to do well, try ferns instead; their 
graceful, waving fronds have a charm all 
their own, which they impart to any place 
where they are established. Their culture 


Successful results on good, bad, or indifferent lawns. Produces grasses 
of rich colour and fine texture. Revitalises starving roots and makes 
growth where most sparse. Succours “flagging ” grass. Discourages 
moss, weeds and clover. Resists drought. Write for 28 page booklet, free. is fully explained in the little book 


EE aI a TS FERNS AND FERN CULTURE 
Wm. WOOD & SON, Ltd., TAPLOW, BUCKS. Oe ae ar aa T A eae 


Telephone: Burnham 79. Telegrams: ‘‘ Gardening, Taplow.” GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, Ltd., 
5, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 





CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO» LT AND" 'BOILER" MAKERS | 


Rochford & Bisson Tubular and Sectional Boilers, 
Hot Water Pipes, Valves and Connections. 


APPARATUS ERECTED IN ANY PART OF 
THE COUNTRY AT MODERATE PRICES. 

A cordial Invitation is extended to Clients 4 
| to inspect OUR NEW SHOWROOMS | À 


(easily accessible from all parts of London). 


Lists, Quotations and all advice /ree. 


65, 65A SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E.1 


Foundry: Vulcan iron Works, Thornaby-on-Tees. 


DAVID SWAIN & CO., MOT AeueE 101, Sussex er — 
bis. i, ae any ondon, N. 7. 














CONSERVATORIES 
PLANT HOUSES 
FRUIT HOUSES 











GARAGES 
BUNGALOWS 
GARDEN FRAMES 
HEATING a a me 
COTTAGES AND Maton AND CUC. FRAME, NO. 10. 
BUILDINGS FOR — - 
ESTATES Telegrams : 

> “SWAHORTENG HOLWAY 
Telephone : NORTH 2307. LONDON.” 














Printed by i. M. POLLETT & Co. LTD., Fann Street, London, E3 C.1, and published weekly by THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE LTD., 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., Saturday, December 29, 1923. 
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